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THE  SECOND  SON. 


T. 


THE    FAMILY    AT   MELCOMBE. 

MR.  MITFORD  of  Melcombe  had  three 
sons.  His  estates  lay  in  one  of  the  rich- 
est of  the  midland  counties,  and  they 
were  not  entailed.  His  house  was  not 
very  imposing  nor  beautiful  in  itself,  be- 
ing of  comparatively  recent  erection,  and 
built  at  a  period  when  comfort  within 
was  more  considered  than  beauty  with- 
out. It  was  low,  no  more  than  two  sto- 
ries in  height,  but  spreading  over  a  wide 
area,  with  a  long  garden  front  which  per- 
mitted a  very  handsome  suite  of  rooms ; 
delightful  to  live  in,  though  without  ar- 
chitectural pretensions  of  any  kind. 
Though  the  house  was  so  recent,  the 
Mitfords  had  been  at  Melcombe  for  as 
many  centuries  as  were  necessary  to  es- 
tablish their  claims  as  country  gentry  of 
the  high  rank,  and  had  met  with  those 
misfortunes  which  are  almost  as  indis- 
pensable as  success  and  prosperity  to  the 
thorough  establishment  of  an  old  race, 
j.  They  had  suffered  more  or  less  in  the 
^Jacobite  rebellion,  their  house  had  been 
*  burnt  down  more  than  once,  they  had 
given  their  family  valuables  to  the  king 
when  he  was  at  Oxford.  These  circum- 
stances made  the  fact  that  their  house 
was  new  and  ugly,  their  plate  a  little 
scanty,  their  jewels  defective,  rather 
a  point  of  pride  than  of  humiliation  for 


the  family.  It  was  also  rather  a  feather 
in  their  cap  that  the  entail  embraced  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  their  possessions  ; 
for  had  it  not  been  broken  in  haste  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  in  order  to 
leave  the  heir  free  to  follow  Prince  Char- 
lie without  ruining  the  family  in  case  the 
Hanoverians  should  hold,  as  happened, 
the  winning  side  ?  This  step,  however, 
is  a  very  important  one,  when  the  fam- 
ily, and  not  the  individual  possessor,  is 
taken  into  view.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  law  of  natural  justice  re- 
quires the  abrogation  of  all  such  restric- 
tions as  those  involved  in  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail.  But  there  are,  as 
usual  with  most  human  questions,  two 
ways  of  looking  at  this  matter.  If  you 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  is 
only  right  that  you  should  have  the  pow- 
er of  dividing  it  among  your  descendants, 
or  (which  is  still  another  view)  giving  it 
to  whom  you  choose.  But  when  an  in- 
heritance has  been  handed  down  to  you 
by  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  suc- 
cession, the  natural  justice  runs  all  the 
other  way.  Then  it  becomes  a  breach 
of  right  to  contradict  the  purpose  with 
which  it  was  constituted,  the  limitations 
under  which  you  received  it,  since  it  is 
not  your  property  at  all  save  in  trust. 
But  this  is  neither  the  moment  nor  the 
place  for  a  treatise  upon  the  English  laws 
of  succession.  Mr.  Mitford  was  a  man 
who  had  a  great  idea  of  his  rights  as  an 
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individual,  and  he  was  the  third  in  suc- 
cession who  had  held  the  estates  of  Mel- 
combe  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 

His  three  sons  were  Roger,  Edmund, 
and  Stephen.  The  eldest  son,  notwith- 
standing the  power  of  disinheritance 
which  was  in  his  father's  hands,  had  been 
brought  up  as  eldest  sons  usually  are, 
without  any  alarm  as  to  his  future,  or 
idea  that  under  any  possibility  he  could 
be  displaced  from  his  natural  position. 
He  had  been^  in  the  Guards  in  his  youth, 
and  had  passed  that  blossoming  portion 
of  his  existence  without  any  discredit,  if 
also  without  any  special  use.  He  had 
withdrawn,  however,  from  a  life  some- 
what too  expensive  for  his  allowance  and 
circumstances  some  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  this  history,  and,  with  occa- 
sional absences  for  pleasure  or  adventure, 
lived  at  home,  managing  as  much  of  the 
business  of  the  estate  as  his  father  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  of  his  own  hands,  look- 
ing after  the  stables,  hunting  a  little,  and 
finding  enough  to  occupy  him  in  that 
busy  idleness  of  country  life  which  is  so 
seductive  and  looks  so  much  like  impor- 
tant work  when  the  doer  of  it  has  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Roger  was  not,  however, 
ignorant  of  what  men  have  to  do  in  re- 
gions where  existence  is  less  easy.  He 
had  been,  as  people  say,  a  great  deal  about 
the  world.  He  had  taken  that  round 
which  to  young  men  of  the  present  day 
stands  in  the  place  of  that  grand  tour 
which  their  forefathers  took  with  more 
or  less  advantage  in  the  way  of  culture 
and  art.  He  had  been  all  over  America, 
he  was  still  part  owner  of  a  Californian 
ranche,  he  had  touched  at  Japan,  and 
he  knew  familiarly  many  a  place  which, 
a  generation  ago,  only  sailors  by  profes- 
sion or  merchants'  clerks  knew  anything 
about.  How  much  good  all  these  varied 
experiences  had  done  him  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  but  they  had  at  least  con- 
tributed with  many  other  influences  to 
form  the  man. 

Edmund,  the  second  son,  was  of  a 
very  different  mould.  He  was  one  of 


those  who  are  untraveled,  and  have  not 
knocked  about  or  roughed  it,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  do ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knew 
Europe  and  the  great  countries  which 
have  marched  with  his  own  through  the 
comparatively  modern  levels  of  history, 
and  he  knew  books  and  rather  more  art 
than  was  good  for  him.  He  had  a  mild 
little  fortune  of  his  own,  derived  from 
his  mother  ;  the  just  enough  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  bad  for  a  young  man 
by  inducing  him  to  believe  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  do  anything  for  himself,  but 
which  the  present  writer  takes  the  liber- 
ty of  believing  is  sometimes  very  good 
for  a  young  man,  keeping  him  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  struggling  without  that 
sense  of  guilt  and  helplessness  which 
must  always  characterize  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  poor.  Edmund  cared  little 
for  game,  great  or  small ;  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  savage  life,  whether  that  of 
the  hunter,  or  the  cattle  owner,  or  the 
aboriginal,  though  more  in  the  last  than 
in  the  first.  He  was  a  man  somewhat 
without  motive  in  the  world,  reading  a 
great  deal,  wandering  more  or  less,  writ- 
ing a  little,  musing  much.  His  musings 
did  not  come  to  anything  to  speak  of  ; 
indeed,  there  was  supposed  to  be  little  use 
in  him  of  any  kind.  He  could  not  even 
lay  claim  to  that  high  reputation  in  the 
way  of  bricabrac  which,  for  a  dilettante 
such  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be,  is  a 
kind  of  salvation.  Whether  it  was  indo- 
lence, or  whether  it  was  that  he  had  no 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  Japanese 
fans  and  china  plates  in  decoration,  he 
had  not  made  much  even  of  the  rooms 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  at  home. 
They  were  hung  only  with  pictures  and 
water-color  sketches,  some  of  which  were 
done  by  his  own  hand,  without  a  fan 
among  them,  or  any  other  barbaric  "  bit 
of  color."  He  did  not  come  up  to  his 
possibilities  even  in  that  respect.  His 
presence  or  absence  did  not  tell  very 
much  upon  the  house.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  at  Melcombe  were 
glad  to  have  him  there  ;  but  those  very 
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qualities  which  made  everybody  pleased 
to  see  him  diminished  the  importance  of 
his  going  away.  He  gave  so  little  trouble 
that  no  one  missed  him,  though  when 
he  was  at  home  the  fact  that  he  gave 
little  trouble  was  his  highest  praise. 

Stephen  was  the  one  who  turned  the 
house  upside  down,  when  he  appeared. 
He  was  a  soldier,  with  his  regiment, 
spending  only  his  intervals  of  leave  (and 
not  always  those)  at  Melcombe.  But  no 
one  could  be  under  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject when  Stephen  was  at  home.  He 
had  everything  altered  to  suit  his  pleas- 
ure ;  even  Mr.  Mitford,  who  never  de- 
parted from  his  rules,  was  unconsciously 
thrust  out  of  them  on  Stephen's  return, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it.  This  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  favorite.  He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  the  favorite.  He  was  too 
noisy,  too  imperious,  for  that  part.  He 
had  not  the  sweetness,  the  persuasiveness, 
which  procures  one  of  a  family  his  own 
way.  He  got  the  upper  hand  because  he 
insisted  upon  it.  None  of  the  others  felt 
themselves  able  to  oppose  Stephen.  As 
for  Edmund,  he  shrunk  at  once  from  any 
controversy,  feeling  that  he  must  go  to 
the  wall ;  and  Roger  would  give  in  with 
a  growl,  saying  in  his  red  mustache  that 
the  fellow  was  not  here  for  long,  or 
else  —  Mr.  Mitford  yielded  with  a  still 
worse  grace,  but  he  did  yield  also,  — 
chiefly  because  he  felt  it  undignified  to 
engage  in  any  strife  unless  he  was  certain 
to  be  victorious,  and  that  could  never  be 
certain  when  it  was  Stephen  who  was  the 
antagonist.  Stephen  did  not  mind  in 
the  least  what  weapons  he  used.  He 
would  speak  of  his  father's  age  in  a 
way  which  made  Mr.  Mitford  furious. 
"  I  don't  want  to  disturb  you,  sir,  at 
your  age.  One  knows,  of  course,  that 
habit  is  more  than  second  nature  with  old 
people."  "  Who  the  deuce  do  you  mean 
by  your  old  people  ?  "  Mr.  Mitford  would 
shout  in  a  passion,  conscious  of  being  only 
sixty-seven,  and  well  out  of  sight  yet 
of  the  threescore  and  ten  years.  The 
servants  invariably  flew  to  execute  Mr. 


Stephen's  orders.  Anything  for  a  quiet 
life,  they  said.  And  thus  it  was  that 
without  going  out  of  his  course  to  concil- 
iate anybody,  or  troubling  himself  about 
the  least  recompense,  Stephen  got  most 
things  his  own  way.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  of  his  family,  as  features 
and  merely  physical  attributes  go.  He 
was  taller  than  his  brothers,  he  was  bet- 
ter at  all  out-door  pursuits  ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  always  said  he  was  the 
best  that  everybody  thought  so.  Then 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  open-hand- 
ed and  liberal,  because  people  who  are 
so  noisy  and  impulsive  generally  are  as 
careless  of  money  as  they  are  of  other 
people's  comfort,  or  at  least  it  is  usual 
to  think  so.  Stephen  is  so  thoughtless, 
everybody  said  ;  you  don't  expect  Stephen 
to  remember  little  precautions,  or  to  cur- 
ry favor,  but  at  bottom  he  's  the  most 
good-natured  fellow !  He  does  n't  pre- 
tend to  be  clever,  but  he  sticks  to  his 
friends  like  a  good  one,  the  gentlemen 
said.  He  's  a  little  rough,  but  then  he  's 
so  very  good-natured,  said  the  ladies. 
So  Stephen  went  on  steadily  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  to  please  himself. 
There  is  no  branch  of  human  industry 
in  which  perseverance  is  more  sure  of  its 
reward. 

There  were  daughters  in  the  Mitford 
family,  but  they  had  never  been  taken 
much  into  account.  The  mother  had 
died  young,  and  no  feminine  head  of  the 
house  had  ever  succeeded  her.  There 
was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, who  devoted  herself  to  the  boys, 
but  thought  young  ladies  were  best  in 
the  school-room,  and  kept  the  governesses 
at  a  haughty  distance.  The  young  ladies 
were  timid  girls,  who  were  frightened  of 
their  brothers,  and  thought  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons quite  right.  Somehow  or  other, 
nobody  quite  knew  how,  three  of  them 
married  out  of  that  school-room,  and  es- 
caped into  what  we  must  hope  was  a 
better  life.  One  little  girl  was  still  left 
at  home.  Her  name  was  Katherine,  but 
she  had  not  the  vigor  which  that  name 
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implies.    To  have  called  her  Kate  would 
have   been   impossible,    or   even   Katie. 
The  universal  sense  of  those  who  knew 
her  averted  this  false   nomenclature  by 
calling  her  Nina,  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  the  last  syllable  of  her  name, 
as   it  is   of   so  many  names.     She  was 
nearly  eighteen  at  the  period  to  which  I 
am  referring  ;  a  pretty  enough  little  girl, 
looking  much  younger  than  her  age,  and 
with  a  constantly  apologetic  tone  about 
her,  as  if  she  had  no  business  to  be  in 
the  way,  or  show  herself  in  superior  male 
society,  —  which,  to  tell  the   truth,  she 
did  very  little.     The  last  governess  had 
departed  some  time  before  :  governesses 
had  not  been  welcome   in   the  Mitford 
family,  nor  had  they  been  happy  ;  and 
in  what  way  Nina  had  been  educated,  or 
her  sisters  before  her,  nobody  knew.     It 
was  supposed  that  they  could  read  and 
write,  and  it  was    known  (by  the   nui- 
sance it  was)  that  they  could  play  badly 
upon  a  well-thumped  school-room  piano, 
out  of  which  more  noise  than  music  could 
be   got.     Now  that   the   governess  was 
gone,  Nina  was  more  often  visible  than 
she  had  been  before.     The  humblest  of 
little   apologetic    girls    cannot   live  in  a 
school-room  all  alone.    If  there  had  been 
no  other  reason  against  it,  there  was  this 
reason,  that  it  was  now  nobody's  business 
to  carry  up  tea  to  that  secluded  place. 
The  school-room  maid  had  departed  along 
with  the  governess,  and  when  this  dilem- 
ma was  reported  to  Mrs.  Simmons  her 
deliverance  was    very  decisive.     "It  is 
high  time  Miss  Nina  came  down  to  din- 
ner," she  said,  although  on  a  former  oc- 
casion she  had  protested  that  the  school- 
room was  the  proper  place  for  young 
ladies.     This  proves  that  even  the  house- 
keeper was  not  always  consistent ;    but 
then,    in   the   present   case,   tea   in   the 
school-room  instead  of  dinner  down-stairs 
had  the  air  of  being  a  privilege  for  Nina, 
a   thing    that    evidently   could   not   be. 
When  it  was  thus  settled  that  she  should 
make   her  appearance   at   dinner,  Nina 
learned  to  show  herself  much  more  down- 
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stairs  during  the  day.  She  was  all  alone, 
poor  little  thing ;  there  was  nobody  to 
talk  with  up-stairs,  or  with  whom  to  ex- 
change those  innocent  little  secrets  which 
belong  to  girlhood.  She  was  very  heart- 
sick with  longing  for  her  sisters,  and  for 
Miss  Beaumont,  who  had  been  kind,  and 
even  for  Mattie,  the  little  school-room 
maid.  Had  she  been  left,  the  deserted 
girl  would  in  all  likelihood  have  formed 
a  very  unsuitable  but  devoted  friendship 
with  Mattie  ;  or  she  might  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  gardener,  or  done  some- 
thing of  a  desperate  kind.  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons saved  her  by  issuing  that  recom- 
mendation, which  was  as  good  as  an 
order.  Nina  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
afterwards  she  got  to  like  it.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  creature.  She  was  very  anx- 
ious to  please.  And  when  any  one  walked 
into  the  drawing-room,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  empty,  save  on  great  occasions, 
and  became  aware  of  a  little  startled 
movement,  and  the  raising  of  a  pair  of 
half-frightened  eyes,  and  the  flutter  of  a 
frock  which  seemed  ready  to  flutter  out 
of  sight  on  the  faintest  indication  that  it 
was  in  the  way,  the  spectacle  soon  came 
to  be  quite  an  agreeable  thing. 

The  sitting-rooms  of  the  house  were 
en  suite.  There  was  first  a  library,  with 
windows  all  round,  in  one  corner,  then  a 
large  drawing-room,  then  a  small  one, 
and  at  the  other  corner  the  dining-room. 
The  whole  line  of  rooms  was  lighted  at 
night.  The  drawing-rooms  served  only 
the  purpose  of  a  passage  from  the  library 
at  one  end  to  the  banquet  at  the  other. 
But  the  flutter  of  Nina's  frock  changed 
this  arrangement,  and  made  the  silent 
passage  room  into  a  little  centre  of  do- 
mestic life,  more  pleasant  than  the  heavy 
library,  which  was  lined  with  books  and 
hung  with  heavy  curtains,  as  became  the 
abode  of  knowledge  and  masculine  men- 
tal occupation.  It  may  be  doubted,  per- 
haps, whether  Mr.  Mitford  ever  discussed 
a  question  more  profound  than  how  to 
gain  a  little  upon  his  new  leases,  or  keep 
back  a  little  from  the  new  buildings  and 
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repairs  which  his  farmers  demanded. 
But  these  are  questions  serious  enough  in 
their  way,  and  the  library  was  grave 
enough  in  appearance  to  be  tenanted  by 
a  bishop.  The  young  men  and  their  fa- 
ther, not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
each  other,  formed  a  sufficiently  gloomy 
procession  when  they  came  from  under 
the  shade  of  the  dark  velvet  portiere, 
marching  along  to  dinner,  four  tall  men, 
and  not  a  smiling  face.  When  first 
Nina's  white  frock  had  been  seen  to  rise 
timidly  from  one  of  the  sofas  it  made  a 
sensation  in  the  group.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour  ?  "  Mr.  Mitford 
said  to  his  daughter,  somewhat  gruffly. 
"  Please,  papa,  Miss  Beaumont  has 
gone,"  said  Nina,  trembling  a  little. 
"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  mollified  by  her 
wistful  look,  and  offered  his  daughter 
his  arm.  How  Nina  had  trembled  as 
she  took  that  formidable  arm  !  She  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  min- 
ute, and  the  next  could  not  help  saying 
to  herself,  "  Oh,  that  Mrs.  Simmons  could 
see  me !  "  For  though  it  was  the  house- 
keeper who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
bold  step,  she  had  not  intended  it  to  be 
to  Nina's  advantage ;  nor  had  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  her  that  her  master,  who  was 
so  little  careful  of  the  girls,  should,  on 
seeing  this  little  one,  with  her  downcast 
eyes,  trembling  before  him,  have  re- 
membered that  little  Nina  was  a  lady, 
and  offered  her  his  majestic  arm. 

By  and  by,  dating  from  this  time,  a 
change  came  about  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements at  Melcombe.  Edmund  was 
the  first  who  forsook  the  gloomy  assem- 
bly in  the  library,  and  went  to  Nina  in 
the  drawing-room  when  the  gong  sound- 
ed for  dinner;  and  at  last  it  came  to 
this,  that  Mr.  Mitford  issued  alone  out  of 
the  library  door,  and  found  his  three 
sons,  in  their  black  coats,  all  gathered 
round  Nina,  as  if  she  somehow,  who  wag 
nobody  only  the  youngest  and  a  girl,  had 
become  a  sort  of  head  in  the  house.  She 
did  not,  however,  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Noi-  did  Roger,  to  whom  his  father  left  it 


to  give  the  little  lady  his  arm,  give  over 
to  her  the  head  of  the  table,  which  had 
been  his  place  since  she  was  a  baby. 
She  sat  at  her  brother's  right  hand,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  little  guest.  It  would 
have  appeared  absurd  to  all  of  them  to 
put  this  little  thing,  though  they  all  liked 
her  well  enough,  in  the  place  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

Such  were  the  Mitfords  and  their 
house  and  family  at  the  time  when  this 
episode  of  their  story  begins. 


n. 


THEIR   NEIGHBORS. 

Neighbors,  as  everybody  knows,  are 
vastly  more  important  in  the  country 
than  they  can  be  in  town.  The  Mitfords 
were  not  people  who  kept  much  compa- 
ny ;  indeed,  the  female  element  being  so 
entirely  suppressed  as  it  was,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  kept  any  com- 
pany at  all.  They  had  parties  of  men 
in  the  house  in  September,  and  some- 
times at  other  periods,  when  an  election 
or  some  great  public  event  occurred  in 
the  country ;  or  in  the  race  week  at 
Beaulieu,  when  everybody  is  expected, 
more  or  less,  to  entertain.  It  might  per- 
haps have  been  on  these  occasions  that 
the  elder  girls  met  their  respective  hus- 
bands ;  but  the  matches  were  all  made  in 
neighboring  houses,  never  at  home.  And 
speaking  of  society,  there  was  none  at 
Melcombe,  for  who  would  call  a  shooting 
party,  or  a  collection  of  men  gathered  to- 
gether for  any  one  distinct  male  object, 
society  ?  But  the  neighborhood  was,  as 
everybody  said;  distinctly  sociable  and 
friendly.  The  nearest  house,  of  course, 
was  the  Rectory,  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  clerical.  How  it  is  that  the 
English  gentry  should  for  so  many  cen- 
turies have  suffered  the  existence  at  their 
very  door  of  households  fraught  with  peril 
to  their  younger  members  is  a  question 
which  has  not  passed  without  previous 
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discussion,  that  we  should  introduce  it 
head  and  shoulders  here  without  warning. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  religious  principle  and  faith  in 
the  national  church  which  a  body  of 
excellent  but  perhaps  not  remarkably 
spiritual-minded  persons  could  give.  The 
Rectory  is  almost  always  at  the  Squire's 
park  gates  ;  it  is  nearer  than  any  other 
house.  In,  say,  six  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is 
full  of  sons  and  daughters  about  the  same 
ages  as  the  Squire's  sons  and  daughters  ; 
young  people  evidently  quite  as  good  in 
every  way,  but  probably  not  at  all  rich, 
or  likely  to  increase  by  connection  or 
otherwise  the  greatness  of  his  house. 
The  sons,  young  fellows  getting  afloat  in 
the  professions,  or  scuffling  through  the 
long  vacation  as  best  they  can  between 
the  Hall,  which  is  the  chief  house  in  the 
parish,  and  the  clerical  house,  which  is  the 
second,  —  what  a  danger  for  the  Squire's 
daughters,  probably  just  at  the  impres- 
sionable age,  and  not  yet  competent  to 
judge  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  match ! 
And  the  girls,  stiU  more  dangerous,  in- 
nocent man-traps  laid  in  the  very  sight 
of  an  indignant  father  !  Sometimes  the 
familiarity  in  which  the  two  sets  of 
young  people  have  grown  up,  calling  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names,  and  as- 
suming almost  brotherly  and  sisterly  rela- 
tionships, is  a  safeguard  ;  but  not  always, 
for  these  sorts  of  fraternal  relations  often 
expand  into  something  nearer  and  dearer. 
The  Mitfords  were  exceptionally  for- 
tunate, however,  in  their  clerical  family. 
The  Rector  of  Melcombe  had  but  two 
children :  the  daughter  (providentially) 
older  than  any  of  the  Mitf ord  boys  ;  the 
son  younger  even  than  Nina,  which  was 
more  than  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
The  Rector  was  of  a  Jersey  family,  and 
his  name  was  spelt  Le  Mesurier,  as  no 
doubt  it  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  called  Le- 
measurer,  as  if  it  were  one  word,  and  he 
never  objected  to  the  mispronunciation. 
Miss  Lemesurier  was  the  housekeeper, 
nay,  the  head  of  the  house,  at  the  Rec- 


tory. Her  mother  was  dead  long  ago. 
Miss  Lemesurier  was  approaching  forty, 
and  she  was  by  far  the  best  curate  her 
father  had  ever  had.  Not  only  did  all 
the  external  affairs  of  the  parish  pass 
through  her  hands,  but  most  of  the  spirit- 
ual too.  She  was  a  large  woman,  larger 
than  her  father,  and  overshadowing  him 
both  mentally  and  bodily.  She  had  a 
great  deal  of  fair  hair,  somewhat  sandy, 
but  which  in  its  day  had  been  celebrated 
as  gold,  and  this  was  her  chief  external 
distinction.  She  wore  it  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned way,  in  large  massive  braids,  so  that 
it  could  never  be  ignored,  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  her  somewhat  imposing 
personality.  Her  name,  it  was  believed, 
was  Patience,  but  she  had  never  been 
known  as  anything  but  Pax,  though 
the  origin  of  that  cognomen  was  lost  in 
the  minds  of  antiquity.  The  Rectory, 
withdrawn  among  its  trees,  had  a  digni- 
fied and  impressive  appearance,  with  the 
spire  of  Melcombe  old  church  rising  be- 
yond it  into  peaceful  blue  skies  flecked 
with  English  cloud,  and  scarcely  stained 
by  the  village  smoke.  But  through  an 
opening  in  these  trees,  Pax  Lemesurier, 
from  where  she  sat  at  her  favorite  win- 
dow, commanded  the  gate  of  the  great 
house,  and  saw  everybody  who  went  and 
came.  Nature  had  at  first  afforded  this 
facility,  but  it  was  kept  up  by  art.  She 
had  the  opening  carefully  preserved  and 
trimmed,  so  that  no  intrusive  bough 
should  ever  shut  that  prospect  out. 

This  was  the  nearest  female  neighbor 
our  Squire's  family  had.  Naturally,  as 
she  was  several  years  older  than  the 
Mitfords,  two  of  them  in  succession  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Pax.  It  had  been  a 
short  affair  with  Roger,  who  had  learned 
better  after  his  first  period  of  service 
with  his  regiment.  But  Edmund  had 
held  by  it  a  long  time,  and  would  have 
brought  it  to  the  crisis  of  marriage  if 
Pax  would  have  listened  to  him ;  but  she 
was  not  that  kind  of  woman.  Marrying, 
she  declared  at  once,  was  not  in  her  way. 
She  had  a  house  of  her  own,  as  much  as 
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any  married  woman  had,  and  a  great 
deal  more  independence,  and  to  change 
this  free  and  full  life  for  that  of  a  young- 
er son's  wife,  watching  her  husband's 
countenance  to  keep  him  in  good  humor, 
and  conciliating  his  father  that  he  might 
increase  their  allowance,  was  a  sort  of 
thing  to  which  nothing  would  make  her 
submit,  —  "  nothing,  at  least,  with  which 
I  am  at  present  acquainted,"  Pax  said. 
"  Of  course  such  a  thing  might  happen  as 
that  I  should  fall  in  love."  She  said 
this  with  such  gravity  that  everybody 
laughed,  putting  aside,  as  it  were,  a  mar- 
gin for  future  possibilities.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Edmund  was  very  angry  and  of- 
fended by  this  speech,  which  showed  how 
entirely  that  specific  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  his  own  case  :  but  in  the  end  he 
learned  to  laugh,  too. 

Another  notable  member  of  the  neigh- 
boring society  may  best  be  introduced 
to  the  reader  as  she  appeared  in  Pax's 
drawing-room,  one  spring  morning,  hav- 
ing ridden  over  to  see  her  friend  from 
her  own  house,  which  was  quite  near  as 
country  calculations  go,  being  about  five 
miles  off.  This  young  lady  was  a  per- 
son of  great  importance  in  the  circle 
round  Melcombe.  She  was  an  heiress, 
not  only  of  money,  but  of  a  delightful 
and  highly  prosperous  estate  ;  and  though 
her  name  was  not  of  much  account,  and 
her  connection  with  the  district  recent, 
no  one  could  have  a  finer  position  than 
Elizabeth  Travers,  to  whom  all  the  great- 
est families  in  the  neighborhood,  possess- 
ing sons,  showed  the  utmost  attention. 
She  was  not  in  her  teens,  like  the  usual 
heroines  of  romance,  but  in  her  twenties, 
which  is  very  different,  and  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  pretend  that  she  was  un- 
aware of  the  position  she  held,  and  the 
great  advantages,  as  people  say,  which 
she  possessed.  As  these  advantages 
were  evidently  not  hers,  but  those  of 
her  wealth,  she  was  not  proud  of  them, 
but  occasionally,  indeed,  a  little  bitter, 
like  a  woman  who  felt  herself  wrong,  al- 


though she  got  nothing  but  compliments 
and  worship.  Her  position  was  so  far 
peculiar  that  she  had  inherited  all  this 
from  an  uncle,  recently  dead,  who  out  of 
some  abstract  impression  of  justice,  be- 
lieving that  Elizabeth's  father  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  fortune  which  he 
did  not  live  to  enjoy,  had  left  every  thing 
to  his  niece,  with  but  a  slender  provision 
for  the  insipid,  delicate  invalid  wife  whom 
he  left  behind.  Mrs.  Travers  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this  arrangement, 
which  had  taken  even  her  own  house  from 
her.  It  was  the  one  thing  upon  which 
Elizabeth  insisted.  The  poor  lady  was 
told  that  Elizabeth  was  the  final  heir,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  leave  any- 
thing away  from  her  husband's  niece, 
who  had  always  lived  with  her,  and  of 
whom  in  reality  she  was  both  fond  and 
proud.  Mrs.  Travers,  all  unsuspicious  of 
the  truth,  had  shed  a  few  tears  over  even 
this  disability.  "  If  there  had  been  only 
ten  thousand,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  which 
I  could  have  called  my  own  !  Of  course 
I  should  have  left  the  most  of  it  to  you. 
He  need  not,  I  'm  sure,  have  ever  sup- 
posed that  I  would  leave  it  away  from 
you ;  but  to  think  I  could  do  what  I 
liked  with  it,  and  leave  a  few  legacies 
when  I  passed  away,  would  have  been  a 
pleasure.  I  don't  know  why  your  uncle 
should  have  had  so  little  faith  in  me,  my 
dear." 

"  It  was  not  that  he  had  little  faith  in 
you,  dear  auntie.  Besides,  you  have  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  am  sure. 
And  whatever  legacies  you  wish  to  leave, 
you  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be 
paid,"  said  Elizabeth. 

But  Mrs.  Travers  shook  her  head,  de- 
claring that  what  she  wished  was  not 
any  such  assurance,  but  only  that,  to 
show  his  trust  in  her,  he  had  left  her 
something  which  she  could  have  consid- 
ered as  her  very  own.  This  was  quite 
as  great  a  grievance  to  the  poor  lady  as 
if  she  had  known  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  Elizabeth,  with  so  much 
trouble,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  a  fib  or 
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two  (but  it  was  the  lawyers  who  told 
them,  and  that  did  not  matter),  so  care- 
fully concealed  from  her.  Thus  they 
lived  together ;  Mrs.  Travers  ordering 
everything  as  if  it  were  her  own,  and 
believing  it  so  to  be,  with  Elizabeth,  her 
dependent,  in  the  house.  She  treated 
her  niece  as  if  she  had  been  her  daugh- 
ter, it  must  be  allowed,  but  now  and  then 
would  exhibit  little  caprices  of  proprietor- 
ship, and  debar  her  from  the  use  of  a 
horse  or  a  carriage.  "  It  may  be  yours 
to  do  what  you  like  with  after  I  die,  but 
it 's  mine  as  long  as  I  live,"  she  would 
say  pettishly,  notwithstanding  that  the 
house  and  everything  in  it,  the  carriages 
and  horses,  were  Elizabeth's,  and  not 
hers  at  all.  Tliis  assertion  of  rights  had 
been  of  little  importance  while  the  two 
ladies  led  a  secluded  life  of  mourning,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house  ; 
but  that  period  was  about  ending,  and 
Elizabeth's  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties were  likely  to  increase.  It  was  upon 
this  subject,  with  perhaps  some  others 
underneath,  that  she  had  now  come  to 
unburden  her  heart. 

Miss  Lemesurier  sat  in  her  usual  chair 
near  the  window,  which  commanded  the 
Melcombe  park  gates.  She  was  in  a 
light  gown,  as  was  also  her  wont,  though 
it  was  not  becoming.  Her  flood  of  light 
hair,  in  two  great  heavy  braids,  framed 
her  face,  and  was  twisted  in  a  great 
knot  behind.  Her  complexion,  which 
had  grown  a  little  dull,  was  not  capable 
of  overcoming  the  mingled  effects  of  the 
light  hair  and  dress,  and  her  eyes,  though 
they  were  large  and  animated,  were  gray, 
too,  of  a  yellowish  tone,  concentrating 
rather  than  giving  forth  light.  She  lent 
her  full  attention  to  Elizabeth,  and  yet 
she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  park  gates  of 
Melcombe,  and  not  a  beggar  or  tramp 
could  pass  out  or  in  without  being  seen 
by  Pax. 

"It  is  vexing,  that 's  all,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, drying  her  brown  eyes,  which  in 
their  wet  condition  sent  sparks  of  light 
ull  round  her,  and  illuminated  the  scene. 


"It  is  n't  as  if  I  wished  poor  auntie  to 
lose  the  least  of  the  pleasure  she  takes 
in  her  things." 

"  Only  they  are  not  her  things ;  they 
're  your  things." 

"  Oh,  what  does  that  matter  ?  What 
do  I  care  whose  things  they  are  ?  But 
she  cares,  poor  dear !  " 

"  I  'm  not  fond  of  self-deception,"  said 
Pax,  folding  her  large  hands  in  her  lap. 
"  If  you  did  n't  care,  my  dear,  you  would 
never  come  and  tell  me." 

"  Oh,  Pax  !  " 

"  I  'in  not  fond  of  deception  of  any 
kind,"  continued  Miss  Lemesurier.  "  The 
subject  of  it  is  always  angry  when  it  is 
found  out,  and  has  a  right  to  be  angry. 
You  know  I  was  always  for  letting  Mrs. 
Travers,  poor  thing,  know  ;  there  would 
have  been  a  few  more  tears,  and  then  all 
would  have  been  right." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  uncle's  will  was  very  unjust. 
Fancy  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  faith- 
ful companion  all  these  years !  Every- 
thing had  been  hers,  just  as  much  hers 
as  his,  and  in  a  moment  they  all  pass 
away  from  her  without  any  reason,  and 
come  to  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just." 

"  That 's  a  large  statement,"  said  Pax. 
"  I  don't  know  if  it 's  unjust  or  not,  but 
there  can't  be  a  doubt  that  it 's  hard. 
Widows  have  almost  always  to  bear  it. 
Perhaps  they  don't  mind.  When  it 's 
their  own  son  who  turns  them  out  of 
house  and  home  everybody  seems  to 
think  it 's  all  right.  But  of  course  you 
would  never  have  turned  her  out.  You 
would  have  made  yourself  her  slave,  — 
as,  indeed,  you  are  doing  now." 

"  Not  a  slave  at  all.  It 's  all  quite 
right,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  Sometimes  she 
is  a  little  aggravating,  and  then  I  come 
and  grumble  to  you,  —  but  only  to  you, 
Pax,  and  then  it  all  comes  right  again." 

"  What 's  wrong  can  never  be  right," 
said  Pax,  with  a  certain  placid  dogma- 
tism. She  paused  a  little,  and  then  she 
said,  "  There  is  a  wonderful  sight !  —  the 
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three  Mitf ord  boys  all  walking  together 
out  of  the  gates." 

Elizabeth  got  up  quickly  to  peep  over 
her  friend's  shoulder.  A  little  additional 
color  had  come  to  her  face.  "  The  three 
Mitford  boys  ! "  she  said,  with  a  little 
strained  laugh.  "  One  would  think  you 
were  talking  of  three  curled  darlings  in 
velvet  frocks,  or  knickerbockers  at  the 
most." 

"  I  've  seen  them  in  both,"  said  Pax, 
calmly.  "  But  it 's  very  seldom  of  late 
that  I  've  seen  them  together.  Lizzy, 
when  you  make  up  your  mind,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Travers  is  no  longer  in  the  way  "  — 

"  How  could  she  ever  be  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  How  much  simpler 
this  world  would  be,"  said  Pax,  "  if  peo- 
ple would  be  sincere  and  speak  the  truth ! 
I  think  the  whole  business  wrong,  you 
know.  Still,  having  done  it,  you  may  at 
least  be  frank  about  the  consequences, 
and  not  pretend  to  me  that  it  makes  no 
difference.  Of  course  she  is  in  the  way. 
You  know  very  well  you  can  never  mar- 
ry while  she  is  there,  thinking  herself 
the  mistress  of  all.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  were  to  keep  it  up  to  the  end,  and 
humbly  accept  an  allowance  from  her 
out  of  your  own  money." 

"  It  would  do  —  us  no  harm  if  I  did," 
said  Elizabeth,  coloring  high,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Very  likely  it  would  do  you  no  harm. 
To  be  poor  in  reality  would  not  do  you 
much  harm.  You  're  a  good,  honest, 
healthy  young  woman,  and  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  your  family,  and  bring- 
ing up  your  children  "  — 

"  Pax !  "  Elizabeth  stopped  her,  laugh- 
ing and  blushing.  "You  go  a  great 
deal  too  fast !  "  she  cried. 

"That's  true.  Of  course  it  would 
take  a  few  years.  But  that 's  not  the 
question,  my  dear.  You  couldn't  be 
married  like  an  ordinary  girl.  There 
would  be  all  the  fuss  in  the  world  about 
settlements,  and  'everything  must  be 
turned  over  among  the  lawyers  and 
talked  about,  and  your  position  made 


known.  You  could  n't  deceive  her  any 
longer  ;  it  would  n't  be  possible.  Every- 
body would  know." 

"  Everybody  knows  now,  except  my 
poor  auntie.  I  don't  see  what  difference 
it  need  make." 

"  And  you  think  you  could  get  a  man 
to  aid  and  abet  you  in  all  that !  You 
think  your  husband  would  carry  on  the 
farce,  and  make  believe  to  be  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers's  pensioner,  and  have  your  money 
doled  out  through  her  hands  !  " 

"  Pax,"  cried  Miss  Travers,  "  I  tell 
you,  you  go  a  great  deal  too  fast.  There  's 
no  such  person ;  time  enough  to  consider 
what  he  would  do,  when  he  exists." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Pax,  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  "  he  ex- 
ists ;  or  at  least  I  hope  so,  for  your  sake. 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  marry  thirty 
years  hence  some  boy  who  is  not  born 
yet,  —  that  would  be  a  dismal  look-out 
indeed.  He  exists,  and  not  far  off,  or 
I  'm  mistaken.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  were  to  pass  at  any  mo- 
ment under  those  trees." 

"  All  this  is  quite  beyond  the  ques- 
tion," said  Elizabeth,  with  a  look  of  pain. 
It  was  not  the  fluttering,  pretty  blush  of 
happy  anticipation,  but  a  hot  color  of 
embarrassment,  of  perplexity,  almost  of 
irritation,  that  made  a  line  under  her 
eyes.  Something  like  a  flame  of  trouble 
not  unmixed  with  shame  passed  over  her 
face.  "  We  have  talked  of  this  a  great 
deal  too  much,"  she  said,  "  or  at  least  I 
have  let  you  talk.  To  speculate  may  be 
no  harm.  I  suppose  I  thought  it  amus- 
ing at  one  tune,  but  it  is  not  amusing 
now.  Pax,  please,  if  you  care  for  me 
at  all,  don't  say  any  more." 

"  I  care  for  you  a  great  deal,  my  dear, 
and  for  him  also,  —  I  have  a  right  to," 
Pax  said.  Then  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
three  young  men  were  passing  under  the 
trees  ;  and  it  remained  uncertain  wheth- 
er they  were  coming  to  the  Rectory,  or 
whether  any  one  of  them  was  coming  to 
the  Rectory,  or  where  this  unlikely  group 
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were  bound.  To  see  them  all  three  to- 
gether was  so  unusual  that  the  women 
who  took  so  great  an  interest  in  them 
watched  and  waited  for  the  two  or  three 
decisive  minutes,  almost  holding  their 
breath.  The  footsteps  became  audible 
after  a  minute,  and  even  a  distant  sound 
of  voices  ;  and  then  these  indications  be- 
came distant,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Rectory  was  not  the  end  to  which  either 
all  or  any  were  bound.  Both  the  ladies 
drew  a  long  breath  when  this  was  ascer- 
tained beyond  doubt,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  in  relief  or  disappoint- 
ment. The  color  still  flamed,  red  and 
hot,  under  Elizabeth's  eyes.  The  passing 
sounds  seemed  to  have  disturbed  and  ex- 
cited her.  She  had  forgotten  the  original 
subject  of  her  complaints  and  trouble, 
and  her  mind  went  far  away  out  of  the 
Rectory  drawing-room  to  other  specula- 
tions of  her  own. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  Mitfords  passed 
the  Rectory  gate,  and  recognized  Eliza- 
beth's horse  which  the  groom  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside  the  gate.  "  Oh 
ho !  "  cried  Stephen.  "  There  's  Lizzy 
Travers's  man.  She  's  having  a  consulta- 
tion with  old  Pax,  Roger,  about  the  best 
way  of  hooking  you." 

"  I  wish  you  'd  try  to  be  less  vulgar, 
Steve." 

"  Oh,  vulgar !  As  soon  as  a  fellow 
speaks  the  truth  about  a  woman,  you  call 
him  vulgar.  Old  Pax  ought  to  know 
how  to  set  about  it,  if  all  tales  are  true." 

"  There  are  some  things  which  are 
worse  than  vulgar,"  said  Edmund,  "  and 
that  is  one  of  them.  Keep  your  mess- 
room  talk  for  that  fine  locality.  You 
will  soon  be  there." 

"  I  hope  so,"  cried  Stephen,  —  "  free 
from  the  lackadaisical,  which  is  worse 
than  vulgar  any  day.  Look  here,  you 
fellows,  I  wish  you  would  make  up  your 
minds  who  is  going  in  for  Liz,  —  a  fine 
girl  and  a  fine  fortune,  and  capital  pre- 
serves, though  they  're  overstocked.  If 
it 's  not  good  enough  for  you,  it 's  quite 
good  enough  for  me,  and  I  should  n't 
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mind  settling  down.  Not  at  home, 
though.  The  Governor  is  too  much  for 
any  fellow.  I  can't  think  how  you 
stand  it,  you  two." 

To  this  speech  there  was  no  reply,  and 
presently  all  three  paused  to  greet  a 
couple  of  men,  quite  unlike  themselves, 
who  were  crossing  the  common,  coming 
from  the  little  railway  station  to  which 
the  Mitfords  were  bound.  One  of  these 
was  a  very  trim  and  fresh  country  gen- 
tleman of  fifty  or  so,  with  a  gray  mus- 
tache and  that  indescribably  clean,  well- 
brushed  air,  the  perfection  of  physical 
purity  and  soundness  which  we  in  Eng- 
land are  apt  to  consider  characteristic 
of 'an  Englishman,  —  a  man  who  was  not 
above  a  cigar,  but  never  smelt  of  smoke ; 
who  was  no  ascetic,  yet  showed  no  symp- 
tom of  any  indulgence  ;  who  looked  his 
years,  yet  bore  them  like  a  flower,  and 
was  as  active  as  any  of  the  younger  men 
beside  him.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  handsome,  slim  young  fellow  by  his 
side  for  anything  but  his  son.  But 
though  he  was  tall  and  straight  and  de- 
lightful in  the  first  bloom  of  his  youth, 
Raymond  Tudgold  was  not  such  a  per- 
fect type  as  his  father.  The  man  was 
as  self-possessed  and  easy  in  speech  and 
mind  as  in  appearance ;  the  youth  was 
a  little  shy,  a  little  eager,  half  a  step  in 
advance,  but  not  half  so  sure  where  he 
was  going  or  what  he  meant  to  do. 

"  Hallo,  what 's  up  ?  "  Raymond  cried, 
which  indeed  was  but  a  version  less  re- 
fined of  the  sentiments  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Rectory  window  as  to  the  errand  of 
the  brothers,  all  walking  together,  as  if 
they  had  something  (for  once)  in  com- 
mon to  do. 

"  You  're  going  to  see  Stephen  off  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Tudgold,  solving  this  problem 
summarily.  "  I  'm  sorry  you  are  going, 
Steve.  My  girls  think  it  will  soon  be 
weather  for  tennis,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else,  and  every  man  that  goes  is  a 
loss,  they  say." 

"  If  it 's  only  in  the  light  of  any  man 
that  goes  —  I  hope  Amy  and  Nancy 
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think  more  of  rue  than  that.  Tell  them 
I  '11  see  them  in  town,  where  perhaps 
they  won't  take  any  notice  of  me." 

"  Or  you  of  them.  We  know  what 
you  think  of  country  folks  in  town,"  said 
Mr.  Tudgold,  with  a  laugh  that  was  not 
without  meaning.  Then  he  added,  "  We 
are  going  to  see  if  the  Rector  can  do 
anything  for  Ray  in  the  matter  of  this 
exam." 

Ray  gave  a  little  shrug  to  his  shoul- 
ders when  he  thus  became  the  subject 
of  the  conversation.  He  was  two  and 
twenty,  and  it  was  recognized  as  fully 
necessary  that  he  should  lose  no  time. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Rector  has  rather 
forgotten  his  classics,"  said  Edmund. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  To  send  him  to 
a  crammer  is  too  expensive ;  besides,  I 
don't  approve  of  the  system.  I  wish  I 
knew  of  any  one  else.  But  the  Rector, 
even  if  he  has  forgotten  something,  must 
still  know  a  great  deal  more  than  Ray." 
"  In  an  old-fashioned  way." 
' "  Goodness,  what  can  that  matter  ? 
Is  n't  it  all  old-fashioned  ? "  cried  Mr. 
Tudgold,  who  had  been  in  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  a  classical  education.  "  I  always  was 
told  the  classics  themselves  were  the  old- 
est things  in  creation.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son they  can't  be  treated  in  any  of  your 
new-fangled  ways." 

"  Ray,"  said  Stephen,  "  I  '11  tell  you 
what  to  do,  a  deal  better  than  going  in 
for  exams.  A  hundred  yards  off,  round 
the  corner,  you  '11  see  a  certain  mare 
walked  about,  waiting  for  her  mistress, 
and  the  mistress  is  in  the  Rectory  draw- 
ing-room with  old  Pax.  Go  in  strong 
for  that,  and  you  never  need  trouble 
your  head  any  more  about  exams." 

He  laughed  an  insolent  laugh,  sweep- 
ing over  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  were 
very  grave,  a  malicious  glance  of  de- 
fiance. Young  Raymond  flashed  an 
angry  look  at  his  adviser ;  but  the  color 
rose  in  his  young  cheek,  and  he  made  a 
half  step  forward,  like  a  dog  pulling  at 
the  leash  in  spite  of  himself. 


m. 

BROTHERS. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Edmund,  as  they  re- 
turned towards  the  house,  "  whether  I 
may  speak  to  you  quite  frankly,  Rog- 
er ?  " 

"  That  means  make  yourself  disagree- 
able about  something.  Well,  fire  away. 
I  don't  mind  anything,  now  that  fellow  's 
gone." 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  speak  of  him 
so." 

"  Come,  that 's  a  little  too  much,  Ned. 
I  mean  Steve  no  harm,  but  you  don't 
think  it  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  house- 
hold, do  you,  when  he  's  here  ?  " 

To  this  the  younger  brother  made  no 
reply,  especially  as  at  the  moment  he 
had  obeyed  involuntarily  an  impulse  giv- 
en by  Roger,  in  which  more  was  meant 
than  met  the  eye.  They  had  been  walk- 
ing along  the  road  which,  with  a  sweep 
round  the  village  common,  led  to  Mel- 
combe  from  the  railway.  Roger  had  not 
said  that  he  intended  to  take  a  less  direct 
way,  but  he  silently  turned  along  a  cross- 
road traversing  the  common  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  his  brother  had  fol- 
lowed without  a  word.  Indeed,  there 
could  not  be  said  to  be  either  leading  or 
following  in  the  matter,  for  they  moved 
as  by  one  impulse,  keeping  side  by  side. 
Imperceptible  as  the  influence  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  so  marked  that  when  the 
turn  was  taken  Edmund  looked  up  quick- 
ly with  a  questioning  glance.  After  a 
moment  he  spoke  :  — 

"  Need  we  enter  into  that  ?  I  have 
wanted  for  some  tune  to  speak  to  you, 
Roger.  Don't  you  think  you  should 
come  to  some  decision  now,  and  think 
of  doing  what  my  father  wishes  so  much, 
what  all  your  friends  desire  ?  " 

"Speak  plainly.  I  am  bad  at  rid- 
dles." 

"It  is  no  riddle;  you  know  what  I 
mean,"  said  Edmund,  with  a  faint  rising 
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color.     "  You  should  marry ;  you  know 
that 's  the  question." 

Roger  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
they  went  on  quickly,  their  footsteps  ring- 
ing clear  upon  the  road,  as  if  that  had 
been  the  prevailing  sound  to  which  speech 
was  but  a  broken  accompaniment.  He 
said  at  last,  "  It 's  a  question  for  myself, 
surely,  rather  than  any  one  else.  Marry 
—  whom,  I  wonder  ?  If  I  'm  directed 
in  such  a  matter,  the  direction  should  be 
complete." 

Edmund  half  paused,  and  threw  out 
his  arm  with  a  quick  gesture  towards  the 
point  which  they  were  leaving  behind. 
"To  speak  of  direction  is  folly,  Roger. 
But  don't  you  know  ?  If  you  don't,  you 
are  the  only  ignorant  person." 

Again  the  steps  went  on  and  the  voices 
stayed,  —  on,  quickly,  in  measured  ca- 
dence, sure  and  steady  towards  an  aim, 
whatever  that  aim  might  be.  It  was 
very  different,  at  least,  from  the  object  of 
the  other  interrupted  strain,  —  the  con- 
versation which  was  begun  and  broken 
off  so  often,  and  by  which  only  a  portion 
of  the  intended  meaning  could  be  con- 
veyed. 

When  Roger  broke  silence  again,  it 
was  in  the  veiled  voice  with  which  a  man 
speaks  who  turns  his  head  away,  not  to 
encounter  the  scrutiny  of  his  companion's 
eye.  "  I  thought  it  was  the  first  tenet  of 
the  romantic  school,"  he  said,  "  that  mar- 
riage cannot  be  without  love.  Should  I 
marry  one  woman  while  —  should  I  in- 
sult one  woman  by  asking  her  while  — 
that  's  out  of  the  question,  at  least." 
With  angry  force  he  kicked  away  a  stone 
which  was  in  his  path  as  if  that  had  been 
the  thing  which  was  out  of  the  question, 
and,  hurting  his  foot  upon  it,  gave  vent 
to  a  short,  sharp  exclamation  of  pain,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  come  into  the  dis- 
cussion and  form  part  of  it,  as  they  went 
on. 

"  Marriage  is  a  very  complex  matter," 
said  the  younger  brother ;  "  it 's  not  so 
simple  as  one  thought.  Love  is  not  the 
only  necessity,  as  one  used  to  suppose." 


"  You  speak  like  an  oracle,  Ned,"  said 
Roger,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  laugh 
off  an  argument  which  was  becoming  se- 
rious. "  And  that 's  much  from  you,  the 
faithful  Edmund.  No,  I  'm  not  going 
to  laugh  about  Pax,  dear  old  Pax, — 
there  never  was  a  better  or  a  dearer,  — 
but  you  see  the  justice  of  it  now." 

"  I  see,"  said  Edmund,  adopting  his 
brother's  plan,  that  natural  expedient  of 
embarrassed  f  eeling,  and  turning  his  head 
aside,  "  that  there  are  many  things  which 
make  it  impossible,  and  best  that  it  is  im- 
possible. She  saw  that  well  enough  from 
the  first,  and  always  told  me  so.  It 's 
rather  a  dreary  thing  to  be  convinced,  but 
I  am  convinced,  if  that  will  do  you  any 
good." 

"How  should  it  do  me  any  good?" 
said  Roger,  in  a  quick,  startled  tone. 

"  Only  because  you  know  how  much 
in  earnest  I  was,  and  yet  I  see  it  all  well 
enough.  There  are  other  tilings  wanted. 
There  's  suitability,  —  that  commonplace 
qualification  ;  there  's  all  one's  life  to  be 
taken  into  account." 

"  You  speak  like  Pax  herself,  Ned." 

"  I  dare  say,  —  it 's  all  her  at  second 
hand ;  but  the  thing  is,  I  now  see  it 
myself,  which  I  did  n't  and  would  n't  in 
the  old  days.  I  don't  undervalue  love. 
God  forbid.  It 's  the  foundation  of  all 
things  —  but "  — 

"  It  must  consider  suitability  first  of 
all,"  said  Roger,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"  and  reckon  up  all  the  qualifications,  so 
much  money,  so  much  family,  so  much 
beauty  even,  —  oh,  I  know  that  comes  in  ; 
and  then,  everything  fully  considered,  it 
may  let  itself  go !  Yes,  I  understand  all 
that.  But,"  the  young  man  continued, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  "  that 's  not  how 
it  sets  to  work,  alas.  There 's  no  consid- 
eration at  all  to  begin  with,  —  no  dwell- 
ing on  this,  or  dwelling  on  that,  none  of 
your  reasons  for  doing  a  thing.  Love," 
he  went  on,  warming  to  his  subject,  "  is 
not  doing  anything.  It  rises  in  you  when 
you  are  thinking  nothing  of  it ;  it  catches 
you  unawares ;  all  at  once  there  comes 
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into  you  something  that  was  not  there  a 
moment  before.  It 's  not  your  doing, 
nor  her  doing.  It  is  not  because  she  's 
lovely,  even  ;  it 's  because  of  —  nothing 
that  I  know.  It  comes,  and  there  it  is, 
and  the  question  is  —  the  question  is, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  it,  what  is  to  fol- 
low it,  how  is  it  to  end  ?  "  He  clenched 
the  hand  that  hung  by  his  side  and  dashed 
it  into  the  vacant  air  with  a  kind  of 
fury.  "  Talk  about  questions  !  "  he  cried, 
with  a  strange  laugh.  "  There 's  a  ques- 
tion which  I  don't  know  how  to  solve, 
for  one." 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ? "  asked  his 
brother  in  a  subdued  and  troubled  tone. 
"  As  bad  as  —  what  ?  "  cried  Roger, 
turning  upon  him.  "  There  is  no  bad  in 
it.  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  I  am 
talking  .about.  I  am  talking  of  love, 
love  in  the  abstract,  love  with  a  capital 
letter,  —  what  you  despise,  and  think 
should  give  place  to  suitability,  Ned. 
Suitability !  I  think  I  see  myself  pok- 
ing about  looking  for  what  is  suitable  ! 
Yes,  when  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  — 
No,  when  what  I  want  is  "  — 

"  The  companion  of  your  life,  Roger, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  lady  of 
Melcombe,  the  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily in  our  generation,  besides  other  things 
more  important  still." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  spare  me  the  chil- 
dren ! "  observed  Roger,  with  a  hard 
laugh. 

Then  the  conversation  stopped,  and 
the  quick,  steady  strain  of  the  footsteps, 
hurrying  in  their  excitement  like  a  march 
in  music,  resumed  ;  always  going  on,  — 
going  on  like  the  composed  strain  of  lif  e 
through  all  that  can  happen,  quickened 
now  and  then  by  the  hurry  or  commo- 
tion of  some  event,  but  never  brought  to 
a  stand-still.  The  young  men's  minds 
were  not  open  to  such  a  comparison, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  comparison  at  all. 
For  a  long  time  they  moved  on  in  silence, 
keeping  step,  with  complete  harmony  in 
their  movement,  but  in  their  thoughts 
they  were  an  immeasurable  distance 


apart.  The  month  was  March  ;  the  roads 
were  dry  and  dusty,  the  woods  all  covered 
with  an  indescribable  softened  tint,  and 
here  and  there  shrubs  with  a  high  tone 
of  budding  green,  which  denotes  the  new 
life  swelling  to  the  tip  of  every  bough, 
half  bursting  in  the  brown  buds.  The 
footsteps  of  the  brothers  rang  upon  the 
road  in  perfect  measure,  and  for  several 
minutes  neither  spoke.  At  length,  as 
the  road  rounded  off  towards  the  west, 
Roger  turned  suddenly  upon  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Are  you  going  anywhere  in  particu- 
lar," he  said,  "  that  you  come  this  long 
round  ?  I  thought  you  had  something  to 
do  at  home." 

"  Only  to  keep  you  company,"  said 
Edmund.  "  I  had  not  thought  of  any 
other  motive." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  merely  for 
company  ?  It  is  your  turn  to  be  ques- 
tioned now.  Did  n't  you  think  that  per- 
haps, if  you  stuck  to  my  side,  you  might 
—  influence  me,  for  my  good,  as  you 
fellows  are  always  bent  on  doing ;  keep 
me  from  going  where  I  have  a  mind  to 
go ;  make  me  ashamed  possibly  of  where 
I  was  going  ? "  Roger  spoke  hastily 
and  angrily,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
embarrassment  and  a  hot  flush  upon  his 
face.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the 
rhythm  of  their  footsteps  ceased,  and 
they  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  with 
much  meaning  between  them,  more  than 
was  put  into  words. 

Edmund  replied  in  a  somewhat  star- 
tled tone  :  "  No,  I  don't  think  I  intended 
all  that.  I  came  with  you  without  any 
particular  intention,  out  of  mere  habit, 
idleness.  If  you  think  I  meant  to  spy 
upon  you  "  — 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  other,  "  nothing 
of  the  sort.  If  you  meant  anything, 
Ned,  I  know  it  was  for  my  good ;  but 
don't  you  know,  you  fellows  who  are  so 
fond  of  influence,  that  the  man  who  is 
to  be  influenced  never  likes  it  when  he 
finds  it  out?" 

"  I  had  no   such  thought,"  said  Ed- 
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mund,  seriously.  "  I  did  n't  even  know 
—  but  since  you  think  so,  Roger  —  It 's 
true  I  have  no  particular  object  in  com- 
ing this  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 
site direction  —  might  suit  me  best." 

"  I  think  so,  Ned,  if  you  will  not  be 
offended." 

"Why  should  I  be  offended?"  said 
Edmund,  but  he  had  the  dubious,  startled 
look  of  a  man  suddenly  pulled  up  and 
arrested  in  his  course,  whatever  that 
might  be.  "  It  is  true  I  have  something 
to  do,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  to  his 
brother  as  he  abruptly  turned  back.  He 
was  not  offended,  but  he  was  abashed 
and  startled  by  this  sudden  dismissal. 
No,  there  was  no  cause  of  offense.  A 
brother  may  say  to  a  brother  what  it 
would  not  be  civil  to  say  to  a  stranger ; 
he  may  give  that  natural  ally  to  under- 
stand that  he  wants  to  be  alone,  that  he 
has  things  to  occupy  which  do  not  brook 
companionship.  The  frankness  of  the 
nursery  may  still  linger  about  their  in- 
tercourse and  no  harm  done.  But  Ed- 
mund felt,  as  was  equally  natural,  as  if 
he  had  been  meddling  and  his  efforts  re- 
jected as  intrusive,  and  yet  he  was  not 
offended.  He  walked  very  quickly  in 
the  opposite  direction,  very  quickly  in- 
deed, driven  by  annoyance  and  some- 
thing like  shame,  while  Roger  went  on 
with  equal  speed  upon  his  way,  a  little 
disturbed  and  uneasy,  but  full  of  a  fer- 
vor of  feeling  which  drove  all  those  lesser 
sentiments  before  it  like  a  strong  wind. 
It  hurt  him  to  hurt  Ned,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  heat  of  his  momentary 
anger  against  Ned,  and  feeling  that  his 
presence  was  extremely  uncalled  for,  im- 
pelled him  to  do  so ;  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  had  forgotten  all  about  his  broth- 
er and  everything  else  save  the  errand 
upon  which  he  was  bound. 

Edmund  had  no  such  burning  motive 
in  his  heart.  When  the  little  flash  of 
irritation  was  over,  evaporating  in  the 
speed  of  movement  and  the  prick  of  the 
fresh  breeze  which  blew  in  his  face,  — 
which,  indeed,  was  an  east  wind,  and  noth- 


ing less,  though,  far  inland  as  Melcombe 
was  and  sheltered  by  many  woods,  it  was 
robbod  of  much  of  its  severity,  —  his  hasty 
steps  gradually  modified  into  that  slower 
and  reflective  pace  which  comes  natural 
to  a  thoughtful  person  in  the  depths  of 
the  country,  where  no  pressure  or  hurry 
is.  He  went  along  quietly  thinking  of 
many  things.  There  had  been  little  ac- 
tivity in  Edmund's  life  ;  he  had  been 
somewhat  apt  to  follow  the  impulse  given 
him,  as  he  had  done  in  the  present  case, 
accompanying  Roger,  with  no  intention 
of  interf  ering  with  Roger,  but  instinctive- 
ly because  the  turn  had  been  taken  which 
led  that  way.  But  it  was  upon  this  pe- 
culiarity of  his  own  that  he  reflected,  as 
he  turned  away.  He  thought  of  his 
brother,  for  whom  he  not  only  felt  much 
tenderness,  but  in  whom  he  took  a  pride 
which  was  not,  perhaps,  justified  by  any 
superiority  in  Roger,  but  was  the  younger 
boy's  traditional  admiration  for  his  elder 
brother,  a  sentiment  which  often  lingers 
after  the  elder  brother  has  been  far  sur- 
passed by  the  younger  one  and  left  be- 
hind. In  some  respects  this  had  been 
done  in  Edmund's  case.  He  had  a  bet- 
ter head  than  Roger,  and  of  this  he  could 
not  but  be  aware.  He  had  done  bet- 
ter in  education  than  Roger  ;  indeed,  he 
had  accomplished  much  which  Roger 
had  not  even  tried  to  do.  He  was  in  re- 
ality more  independent,  more  individual, 
than  his  brother,  who  was  of  the  order 
of  the  country  squire,  without  any  higher 
aspirations.  But  yet  Edmund  had  al- 
ways been  proud  of  him,  and  so  contin- 
ued. He  had  been  proud,  at  Oxford,  of 
the  gay  young  guardsman  who  brought 
a  whiff  of  London  (not  always  too  whole- 
some) among  the  "  men,"  and  dispersed 
the  mist  of  thin  talk  about  schools  and 
novels.  He  was  proud  of  him  now  in 
his  robustness,  his  knowledge  of  several 
things,  his  profound  learning  in  horses, 
his  great  rides  and  feats  of  all  kinds. 
Roger  could  far  out-ride  him,  out-walk 
him,  even  out-talk  him  in  his  own  way. 
Edmund  admired  his  energy,  his  quick 
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impulses,  his  certainty  of  being  right, 
whether  about  the  course  taken  by  the  fox 
or  the  course  taken  by  the  government. 
As  a  true  man  of  his  time,  knowing  how 
very  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
Edmund  secretly  laughed  at  this  cer- 
tainty, but  he  admired  it,  all  the  same. 

Something,  however,  had  come  over 
Roger,  in  these  late  days,  which  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  this  open-air  and  ro- 
bust young  man,  —  something  which  had 
cast  him  down  from  the  supreme  height 
of  those  certainties,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  out  new  possibilities  in  him.  To 
think  of  Roger,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
discussing  love,  —  love,  as  he  said,  with 
a  capital  letter,  giving  a  nervous  laugh ; 
a  thing  surrounded  by  all  the  tremors 
and  hesitations  and  uncertainties  of  feel- 
ing, complicated  by  horrible  doubts  as 
to  what  must  be  done  about  the  issue 
which  he  could  not  control ;  a  power  sweet 
but  terrible,  which  had  carried  him  out 
of  himself,  as  he  described  it,  and  out  of 
all  his  habitual  ways.  This  new  phase 
of  Roger  made  him  more  and  more  in- 
teresting to  his  brother,  justified  the  in- 
stinctive pride  in  him  which  Edmund 
had  always  felt,  and  awoke  a  hundred 
questions  in  the  quiescent  breast  of  the 
young  man,  who,  his  own  romance  hav- 
ing died  out  to  the  very  ashes,  felt  him- 
self put  aside  from  life,  and  for  the  mo- 
rn' ^  in  the  position  of  a  spectator.  Where 
was  a  greater  instance  of  the  perversity 
of  circumstances,  or,  rather,  of  human 
hearts  and  wishes?  It  had  seemed  to 
many  people,  not  only  to  the  family  most 
concerned,  that  Roger  Mitf  ord  and  Eliza- 
beth Travers  were  specially  indicated  by 
Providence  as  a  pair  "fitly  formed  to 
meet  by  nature."  Their  estates  lay  side 
by  side ;  their  characters  were  similar,  or 
so  the  country  thought.  What  Eliza- 
beth wanted  in  point  of  family  was  fully 
made  up  by  Roger;  and  though  there 
was  no  want  at  Melcombe  of  a  wife's 
money,  still  it  is  well  known  that  more 
money  never  comes  amiss  even  to  the 
wealthiest.  Thus  everything  indicated 


a  match,  which  had  the  "  suitability " 
which  Edmund  had  appealed  to  in  its 
favor  in  an  overwhelming  way. 

Alas,  suitability  is  a  delusion  and 
snare.  It  severs  more  heaven-destined 
partners  than  it  unites  ;  it  lights  fires  of 
resistance  in  the  youthful  soul.  Roger 
had  never  been  supposed  to  be  romantic, 
but  even  upon  his  seemingly  unfantastic 
mind  this  rebellion  against  the  suitable 
had  told.  At  least,  so  he  asserted  now 
with  vehement  emphasis,  as  has  been 
seen.  There  had,  however,  been  a  mo- 
ment when  it  was  not  supposed  that  he 
had  felt  tliis  any  drawback  ;  when  he  and 
the  heiress  had  ridden  together,  danced 
together,  walked  and  talked  together, 
and  all  had  been  supposed  to  be  in  good 
train.  Edmund's  mind  went  back  to 
this  period  as  he  walked  along.  From 
Roger's  it  had  disappeared  altogether ; 
had  it  also  disappeared  from  that  of 
Elizabeth  ?  The  neighborhood  had  un- 
hesitatingly concluded  that  she  had  not 
been  slow  to  make  up  her  mind,  and  that 
when  Roger's  proposal  was  made  it  would 
be  accepted  without  delay  or  doubt.  Ed- 
mund had  himself  been  of  that  opinion. 
When  he  had  seen  her  horse  and  groom 
outside  the  Rectory  gates,  a  keen  sympa- 
thetic pang  had  gone  through  his  mind. 
He  was  fond  of  entering  into  other  peo- 
ple's feelings,  and  he  had  thought  in- 
stinctively of  the  proud,  yet  tender,  wo- 
man watching  from  the  window  the  man 
whom  she  perhaps  loved,  whom,  at  least, 
she  had  begun  to  think  of  as  a  man  who 
meant  to  seek  her  love,  —  watching  him 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  without  a  look 
or  thought.  The  woman  could  make  no 
sign ;  the  woman  was  bound  to  stand  like 
an  Indian  at  the  stake,  whatever  hap- 
pened, and  never  show  what  she  felt. 
Edmund's  mind  hung  between  these  two 
with  a  poignant  sense  of  pain,  of  which, 
possibly,  he  did  not  render  a  full  and 
frank  account  to  himself.  Was  it  for 
Roger  gone  astray,  or  for  Elizabeth 
slighted  and  disappointed,  or  was  there 
still  some  subtler  sentiment  underneath  ? 
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IV. 

THE   WEST   LODGE. 

Roger  Mitford  quickened  his  steps  as 
his  brother  left  him.  He  had  been  like 
a  dog  in  a  leash,  compelled  to  curb  his 
impatient  impulse  ;  now  he  darted  for- 
ward, the  fervor  in  his  heart  carrying  all 
before  it.  It  was  no  walk  upon  which 
he  was  bound.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  is 
going  somewhere,  who  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  going  and  is  eager  to  get 
there.  He  walked  on  as  if  for  a  wager 
along  the  winding  country  road. 

Presently  this  impulse  came  to  an  end, 
or  at  all  events  he  paused,  relapsed 
into  a  saunter,  but  a  saunter  in  which 
the  same  nervous  impatience  was  dis- 
guised. In  many  things,  but  most  es- 
pecially in  that  kind  of  pursuit  which 
absorbed  Roger,  the  hurry  of  the  eager 
pursuer  fails  as  he  reaches  the  point  at 
which  he  has  aimed.  As  he  draws  near 
he  grows  cautious,  he  grows  timid.  A 
terror  of  what  he  may  find  when  he 
gets  to  the  end  seizes  him.  "  If  Lucy 
should  be  dead !  "  cries  the  poet.  But 
that  is  an  extreme  case.  It  may  be  that 
Lucy  will  be  cruel,  that  she  will  be  in- 
different ;  it  may  be  —  oh  misery  worse 
than  either  alternative  —  that  she  is  not 
there.  Finally  Roger  swung  open  the 
gate  known  as  the  west  gate  of  Mel- 
combe,  and  stole  in  with  almost  noise- 
less steps,  holding  his  breath.  No  sign 
of  hurry  then  in  his  mild  aspect.  He 
had  only  come  round  to  ask  Ford  the 
keeper  something  about  the  dogs,  —  a 
most  innocent  question  which  was  really 
of  no  consequence.  "  I  '11  wait  a  bit, 
and  perhaps  he  '11  turn  up,"  Roger  said, 
slightly  breathless.  "  If  he  does  n't,  it 's 
really  of  no  consequence  —  only  some- 
thing about  the  puppies.  I  '11  wait  a  bit, 
and  see  if  he  comes  in.  How  is  your 
garden  looking  this  fine  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Ford,  "  when 


the  sun  come  out  this  morning  it  was  just 
a-blaze.  All  the  crocuses  a-shining  like 
gold.  Them  crocuses  is  the  nicest  tilings 
as  ever  was.  You  could  n't  have  done 
a  kinder  action  to  Lily  and  me." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  you  like  them. 
They  're  simple  things  enough,  —  the 
very  simplest  you  could  get  anywhere ; 
why,  gardeners,  you  know,  make  no  ac- 
count at  all  of  them." 

"  Gardeners  is  very  queer,"  said  Mrs. 
Ford.  "  I  don't  think  they  care  for  noth- 
ing as  has  n't  a  name  that 's  three  miles 
long,  as  Lily  says.  She  does  take  her 
fun  out  of  the  Scotch  gardener  about 
that,  Mr.  Roger.  You  should  just  hear 
her  at  him.  My  Lily  has  a  deal  of  fun 
in  her,  when  she  don't  stand  in  awe  of 
a  person." 

"  Of  whom  does  she  stand  in  awe  ?  " 
asked  Roger,  with  a  smile  which  lit  up 
his  face  into  tenderness  ;  then  it  suddenly 
clouded  over.  "  The  Scotch  gardener  is 
not  society  for  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Ford." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger !  bless  you,  he  thinks 
himself  much  too  grand  for  the  like  of 
us." 

"  Then  he 's  a  puppy  and  a  fool,  and 
does  n't  know  what  he  's  talking  of !  " 
cried  Roger  hotly.  He  paused,  and,  re- 
straining himself,  continued  with  a  smile, 
"  I  hope  I  'm  not  the  person  of  whom 
Lily  stands  in  awe." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  you  're  a  deal  too  good  and 
kind,"  cried  the  keeper's  wife,  taking 
up  her  apron  to  remove  an  invisible  par- 
ticle of  dust,  and  avoiding  the  young 
master's  eye.  Then  there  was  a  momen- 
tary pause. 

"  Ford  does  n't  seem  to  be  coming," 
remarked  Roger  at  last. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  expect  him  till  tea- 
time  at  soonest.  He  said  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  long  round  out  by  Bilbury 
Hollow,  and  then  down  by  "  — 

"  Well,"  said  Roger  cheerfully,  inter- 
rupting her,  "I'll  take  a  look  at  the 
puppies  before  I  go,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  your  crocuses,  Mrs.  Ford,  now  I  'm 
here." 
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"  They  're  not  half  as  fine  as  hi  the 
morning,  sir,"  said  the  keeper's  wife. 
"  The  sun  's  gone  in,  and  they  're  just 
like  children  at  school ;  they  've  gone  in, 
too.  If  you  were  a-passing  this  way,  sir, 
some  time  in  the  morning  "  — 

"  There  's  no  time  like  the  present," 
answered  Roger ;  "  but  you  need  n't  dis- 
turb yourself,  if  you  're  busy.  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  the  way." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  no  doubt  you  knows  it," 
said  the  woman,  hesitating.  But  what- 
ever her  feelings  might  be  on  the  subject, 
it  was  clear  that  she  could  not  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  master's  son,  the 
young  Squire,  through  whose  favor  her 
husband  had  got  the  place,  and  on  whose 
favor  they  all  depended.  But  the  keep- 
er's wife,  with  an  uneasy  soul,  saw  him 
pass  through  her  house  to  the  greenness 
of  the  garden  which  was  visible  behind. 
No  one  knew  or  shared  her  anxieties. 
She  stood  looking  after  him  helplessly 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  shaking  her 
head,  returned  to  her  work,  with  the  sort 
of  unsatisfactory  consolation  there  is  in 
utter  helplessness,  for  what  could  she  do  ? 

Roger  stepped  along  through  the  pas- 
sage which  traversed  the  little  house  with 
a  step  which  in  itself  was  full  of  revela- 
tions. It  rung  upon  the  floor  with  a 
sort  of  triumph,  yet  timidity.  He  was 
on  the  eve  of  attaining  a  pleasure  which 
had  still  more  or  less  to  be  schemed  for, 
which  he  could  not  seek  openly.  He 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  such  an 
occupation  for  the  afternoon's  idleness  as 
it  made  his  heart  beat  to  think  of ;  and 
yet  whether  he  should  have  this  pleasure 
at  all,  whether  these  hours  should  be  en- 
chantment or  a  blank  of  disillusion  and 
misery,  was  not  in  his  own  power,  but  in 
that  of  another,  —  of  one  whose  very 
charm  was  the  caprice  which  wounded 
yet  delighted,  which  sometimes  made 
him  miserable  and  sometimes  intoxicated 
him  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  all  men 
who  are  liable  to  this  kind  of  subjuga- 
tion, but  Roger  had  all  the  qualities 
which  give  it  supreme  power.  He  was 
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little  used  to  women,  still  less  to  the  kind 
of  woman  to  whom  the  pursuit  and  sub- 
jugation of  man  are  natural,  and  who 
puts  a  master's  passion,  his  wiles  and 
cunning,  his  patience  and  his  vehemence 
alike,  and  disregard  of  all  other  things, 
into  her  sport.  He  was  simple-minded, 
seeking  no  recondite  motives,  believing 
in  what  appeared  before  his  eyes.  And 
he  was  in  need  of  an  object,  his  mind 
vacant  and  unoccupied  except  by  those 
matters  of  physical  activity  which  can- 
not be  always  pursued,  and  which  leave 
a  perilous  blank  when  they  are  with- 
drawn. Perhaps  if  he  could  have  hunt- 
ed all  the  year  through,  if  the  shooting 
could  have  lasted,  if  the  village  football 
and  cricket  had  been  continuous  and  ex- 
citing enough,  he  might  never  have 
thought  of  the  more  seductive  play  which 
occupies  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
But  there  are  perforce  periods  in  country 
life  in  which  there  is,  as  ces  messieurs 
lament,  nothing  to  do.  M.  Ohnet's  latest 
hero,  at  such  a  pause  in  existence,  elegant- 
ly devotes  himself  to  the  seduction  of 
the  nearest  lady  as  the  right  and  natural 
alternative.  A  vicious  young  English- 
man, in  such  circumstances,  might  per- 
haps have  found  in  the  keeper's  pretty 
daughter  a  natural  victim.  But  Roger 
was  neither  a  beau  garqon  of  the  French 
type,  nor  a  Squire  Thornhill  of  the  last 
century.  And  when  he  fell  under  this 
unaccustomed  spell,  it  was  himself  who 
became,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  vic- 
tim. There  was  no  idea,  however,  of 
any  victim  in  the  sensations  with  which 
he  went  through  the  keeper's  cottage 
into  the  garden  behind.  It  was  Armi- 
da's  garden,  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  the 
fool's  paradise,  to  Roger.  Away  from  it 
he  was  not  without  serious  thought  of 
what  it  might  come  to,  and  a  just  per- 
ception of  all  the  difficulties  and  impos- 
sibilities in  his  way.  But  at  this  moment 
he  thought  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  All 
the  restraints  of  judgment,  of  good  sense 
and  practical  possibility,  were  withdrawn. 
He  was  hurrying  to  an  intoxication  more 
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delightful  than  any  which  vulgarer  meth- 
ods could  afford.  The  delicate  fumes  had 
mounted  to  his  head  already,  though  he 
had  not  yet  tasted  the  dangerous  draught. 
The  keeper's  cottage,  known  as  the 
West  Lodge,  was  very  much  like  many 
other  lodges  at  the  park  gates  of  coun- 
try houses.  It  was  built  of  red  brick, 
with  gables  intended  to  be  picturesque, 
but  without  any  pretense  at  antiquity,  be- 
ing indeed  a  quite  recent  erection  and  in 
conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  moment. 
It  was,  however,  already  half  covered 
with  creepers,  and  on  the  warm  south 
wall  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  which 
made  it  sweet  in  summer  were  bursting 
into  full  leaf.  The  garden  behind  was 
separated  from  the  park  only  by  a  rail- 
ing, and  in  the  season  of  flowers  it  was 
a  sight  to  see.  The  keeper's  wife  was 
one  of  those  women  with  an  instinct  for 
flowers,  under  whose  hand  everything 
thrives,  and  her  simple  gardening  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  homely  experience 
succeeded  better  than  art.  Mrs.  Ford 
had  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  and 
had  been  a  florist  in  her  untutored  way 
before  she  was  a  mother.  She  took  her 
baby,  when  it  came,  unexpectedly  past 
the  time  for  such  vanities,  very  much  as 
she  would  have  taken  some  new  and  rare 
plant.  It  was  no  rough  boy,  to  fall  into 
the  father's  way,  and  grow  up  in  vel- 
veteens, a  miniature  keeper,  but  a  girl, 
a  delicate  little  creature,  a  sort  of  ani- 
mated flower,  transporting  the  elderly 
mother  into  a  heaven  of  tender  worship 
such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of.  The 
great  white  lilies  were  standing  in  an- 
gelic groups  about  the  garden,  with  their 
stately  heads  bent  in  the  reverence  of 
that  Ave  which  the  flower  of  the  Annun- 
ciation has  brought  out  of  the  old  pic- 
tures, out  of  tender  tradition,  to  make 
it  doubly  sweet.  The  keeper's  wife  could 
see  them  from  where  she  lay,  with  the 
little  woman-child  who  was  her  flower  and 
late  blossom  in  her  arms  ;  and  what  could 
she  name  it  but  Lily,  in  the  still  trans- 
port of  her  soul  ?  The  flowers  and  the 


child  were  as  one  hi  her  eyes,  the  most 
exquisite  things  in  the  earth,  good  enough 
for  a  queen,  yet  hers,  which  was  a  wonder 
she  never  could  get  over.  Lily  the  child 
grew  up  in  such  delicacy  and  daintiness 
as  the  endless  care  and  worship  of  a  moth- 
er often  brings.  Mrs.  Ford's  own  percep- 
tions grew  finer  through  the  medium  of 
the  child.  Perhaps  her  flowers,  too,  gave 
her  a  delicacy  not  to  be  expected  among 
her  kind.  Lily  had  been  dressed  like 
a  little  lady  when  she  caught  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford's  eye,  and  was  carried  to  the  Hall 
to  be  admired  and  caressed  and  to  amuse 
the  invalid  lady  on  her  death-bed.  The 
Squire's  wife  was  not  a  judicious  adviser 
for  a  woman  lost  in  such  an  adoration. 
She  took  a  violent  fancy  to  the  child,  and 
left  her  a  little  legacy  to  be  spent  in  her 
education.  "  She  must  not  grow  up  to 
be  a  mere  house-maid.  She  must  have 
a  good  education ;  and  then  who  knows 
what  may  happen  ?  "  Mrs.  Mitford  said, 
with  a  smile  that  made  Lily's  mother 
dissolve  in  weeping.  Lily  was  far  more 
pretty,  far  more  dainty,  at  that  period 
than  poor  little  Nina,  who  was  in  the 
nursery,  a  weakly  baby,  left  to  the 
nurse's  care.  From  that  moment  the 
girl's  fate  was  settled.  Mrs.  Ford  had 
a  battle  to  fight  with  her  husband,  who 
comprehended  none  of  these  delicacies, 
and  did  not  understand  why  his  little 
girl  should  not  stir  about  the  house,  and 
open  the  lodge  gates,  and  help  her  moth- 
er. But  even  Ford  was  penetrated  by 
and  by  with  the  pride  of  having  a  child 
who  was  like  nobody  else's,  and  whom 
strangers  took  for  a  little  lady  from  the 
Hall.  He  was  mollified  by  the  fact  that 
the  radiant  little  creature  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  would  sit  in  his  lap,  and 
coax  him  to  tell  her  stories,  and  applaud 
her  daddy's  crooning  of  rustic  songs,  not- 
witlistanding  her  white  frocks  and  her 
lessons  from  the  Melcombe  governess. 
There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than 
child  worship  in  any  circumstances  ;  and 
Lily  was,  to  belong  to  a  keeper  and  his 
homely  wife,  a  miraculous  child.  Her 
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beauty  was  not  of  the  dairy-maid  kind. 
She  was  even  a  little  deficient  in  color, 
pale  as  suited  her  name.  And  as  she 
grew  older,  the  father  came  to  look  upon 
her  with  a  little  awe.  "  Are  you  sure  as 
she  was  n't  changed  at  nurse  ?  "  he  would 
say  as  the  dainty  creature  stood  between 
them,  he  in  his  gaiters  at  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  his  elderly  wife  in  her  black 
cap  on  the  other,  with  her  hard  hands  all 
rough  with  work,  and  wrinkles  abound- 
ing in  the  homely  face  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  all  weather. 

"  I  know  as  she  's  never  left  my  lap 
till  she  could  run  by  herself,"  said  the 
mother,  well  pleased.  But  she  might 
have  been  a  little  princess,  —  they  were 
both  agreed  on  that. 

Naturally,  the  bringing  up  of  Lily  was 
a  point  upon  which  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood had  its  opinion,  which  did  not  agree 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Ford.  "  What  is  to 
come  of  it  ? "  the  village  people  said ; 
and  indeed  the  West  Lodge  could  give  no 
answer  to  that  question.  "  Is  she  going 
for  a  governess,  or  do  they  mean  her 
for  the  new  girls'  school  ? "  her  more 
favorable  critics  asked,  when  Lily  came 
home  with  her  education  completed. 
Miss  Lemesurier  even  sent  for  the  moth- 
er, to  ask  this  question.  "  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  that  style  of  education  even  for 
such  a  purpose,"  said  Pax,  "  but  I  will 
speak  to  my  father,  Mrs.  Ford,  if  you 
want  her  to  try  for  the  girls'  school." 

"  No,  thank  you  kindly,  miss.  Her 
father  and  me,  we  don't  want  nothing  of 
that  sort,"  Mrs.  Ford  replied. 

"What  do  you  want,  then?  You 
have  n't  given  your  girl  an  expensive 
education,  and  brought  her  up  so  differ- 
ent from  her  class,  without  some  mean- 
ing, I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  the  keeper's  wife, 
drawing  patterns  on  the  carpet  with  the 
point  of  her  umbrella,  "we've  brought 
up  Lily  as  we  thought  was  best  for  her. 
She's  different  in  her  nature,  without 
any  doing  of  ours." 

"  I  wonder  how  yon  can  talk  such  non- 


sense," cried  Pax,  —  "a  sensible  woman 
like  you !  " 

"  If  it 's  nonsense,  the  dear  lady  at  the 
Hall,  she  spoke  the  same.  She  saw  as 
the  child  was  n't  like  one  in  a  hundred. 
Give  her  a  good  eddication,  she  said,  and 
then"  — 

"  Yes,  and  then  —  what  then  ?  That 's 
just  the  question." 

"  Well,  miss,  then  there 's  no  telling 
what  may  happen,"  Mrs.  Ford  said.. 

"  Oh,  you  foolish  woman !  "  cried  Pax, 
holding  up  her  hands  ;  "  oh,  you  "  — 
But  words  failed  to  express  the  force  of 
her  feelings.  "  Mrs.  Mitford,  poor  thing, 
is  dead,  and  we  '11  say  no  harm  of  her," 
she  went  on,  "but  don't  you  see  what 
that  means  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  it 
can  mean.  It  was  like  her  sentimental, 
silly  ways  to  put  it  in  your  head.  It 
means  that  you  expect  some  fine  gentle- 
man to  come  and  fall  in  love  with  her 
and  carry  the  girl  away." 

"  I  'm  not  thinking  anything  of  the 
sort,"  cried  the  mother,  springing  up 
and  growing  red ;  for  English  mothers, 
both  high  and  low,  whatever  may  be  their 
prudential  outlook,  unlike  all  parents  of 
other  races,  vehemently  deny  that  such 
a  thing  as  marrying  a  daughter  ever 
enters  into  their  heads-  But  Mrs.  Ford 
was  too  simple  and  too  self-conscious  to 
add  anything  to  this  first  denial.  Aware 
of  the  guilty  hopes  in  her  heart,  she  broke 
forth  with,  "  Oh,  Miss  Pax,  I  never 
thought  as  you  'd  say  such  things  to 
me !  "  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  would  be 
anything  wrong  in  it,"  said  Pax  impa- 
tiently. "  If  I  saw  any  way  to  a  good 
marriage  for  Lily  or  any  one,  I  'd  cer- 
tainly help  it  on.  But  suppose  she  caught 
some  one  far  above  her,  which  is  what 
you  're  thinking  of,  you  know,  —  what 
would  happen  ?  If  the  very  best  came 
that  you  could  hope  for,  which  is  very, 
very  unlikely,  he  'd  take  her  away  from 
you,  and  separate  her  from  you,  and  per- 
haps never  let  her  come  near  you  more." 

The  mother  dried  her  eyes  indignant- 
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ly.  "  It 's  clear  to  me  you  don't  know 
my  Lily,  and  how  should  you  ?  "  Mrs. 
Ford  cried,  with  mingled  resentment  and 
pity.  "  They  might  tear  her  with  wild 
horses,  but  they  would  never  get  her  to 
consent  to  that." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  you  wouldn't  like 
her  to  be  torn  with  wild  horses,  would 
you  ?  "  Pax  said. 

These  words  gave  Mrs.  Ford  a  tremor 
for  the  moment ;  they  gave  her  "  a  turn," 
she  said  to  herself.  But  as  there  was  no 
immediate  possibility  of  verifying  them, 
and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  think  of 
events  taking  a  favorable  course  than  a 
bad  one,  she  was  able  to  dismiss  them 
out  of  her  mind  for  the  time.  Still  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  said. 
Lily  would  never  abandon  her  mother, 
never  turn  her  back  upon  her,  not  if  she 
were  drawn  with  wild  horses.  But  how 
about  the  wild  horses  ?  The  mother's 
heart  stood  still  for  a  moment.  Better 
she  should  be  abandoned,  cast  off,  dropped 
forever,  than  that  Lily  should  be  exposed 
to  that  rending.  It  gave  Mrs.  Ford  a 
"  dreadful  turn."  But  then  she  hastily 
thrust  it  out  of  her  mind. 

It  was  enough  to  make  any  mother's 
heart  dance  to  see  the  radiant  creature 
Lily  came  home.  Her  hair  was  light 
brown  and  silky,  and  shone  in  the  sun 
like  gold.  Her  mother  thought  she  had 
seen  nothing  like  it  save  the  knot  of  spun 
glass  which  she  had  brought  home  from 
the  exhibition  once  held  at  Beaulieu,  and 
kept  under  a  little  glass  shade  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Her  face  was  like  a  flow- 
er, though  more  like  a  rose  now  than  a 
lily ;  her  complexion  more  tender,  deli- 
cate, and  perfect  in  its  first  bloom  than 
anything  but  a  girl's  complexion  can  be. 
Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky.  To 
be  sure,  the  features  were  not  perfect, 
if  Mrs.  Ford  had  been  disposed  to  take 
them  to  pieces.  The  girl's  slim  figure 
was  also  like  a  flower,  tall  and  light, 
and  swaying  a  little,  as  a  lily  does  with 
its  graceful,  drooping  head.  To  think 
of  such  a  creature  doing  housework,  or 


looking  after  the  dog's  meat,  was  a  thing 
that  made  the  parents  shiver :  whatever 
happened  to  them,  that  was  impossible  ; 
they  had  not  brought  her  home  from  the 
genteel  seminary  and  all  her  nice  com- 
panions for  that.  It  was,  indeed,  after 
the  first  rapture  of  her  return,  an  embar- 
rassing question  what  Lily  was  to  do. 
The  parents  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
her  on  the  subject,  or  whether  to  suggest 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something. 
Lily  did  not  at  first  appear  to  see  any  ne- 
cessity. She  went  out  with  her  paints 
and  colors  and  made  little  sketches,  and 
she  played  "  pieces  "  upon  the  jingling 
piano,  which  had  come  out  of  the  school- 
room at  Melcombe,  and  sounded  like  an 
old  tin  kettle,  and  for  some  time  seemed 
to  suppose  that  this  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  her ;  but  this  blissful  state  of 
ignorance  was  dispelled  by  communica- 
tions made  to  the  girl  in  the  village  at  a 
little  tea  party,  where  she  was  eagerly 
questioned  as  to  whether  she  were  going 
into  service,  or  what  she  was  going  to 
do.  Lily  awakened  rudely  under  the 
fire  of  these  demands,  but  she  was  not 
without  spirit,  and  she  had  accepted  the 
position.  The  housekeeper  at  Melcombe 
had  some  sewing  to  be  done  which  was 
finer  than  the  village  was  equal  to  ;  and 
Lily  installed  herself  in  the  vacant  little 
room  that  was  called  the  parlor,  which 
had  never  been  used  till  her  return. 
And  here  the  parents,  growing  less  and 
less  wise  as  they  came  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  this  dazzling  child 
of  theirs,  made  Lily  a  bower.  It  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  Ford,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  workmen  on  the  estate, 
made  the  window  into  a  glass  door  open- 
ing into  that  flowery  inclosure.  There 
Lily  took  up  her  abode,  with  her  pretty 
accomplishments  and  her  pretty  dresses, 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Those  words 
which  her  early  patroness  had  said  had 
not  indeed  been  reported  to  her.  But 
she  felt  as  Mrs.  Mitford  had  done,  as 
her  mother  did,  as  Pax  had  instantly 
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divined,  that  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  come.  The  preparation  was  over  ; 
the  results  might  be  anticipated  any  day. 
What  was  it  the  girl  expected  when 
she  sat  down  to  her  little  pretense  of 
work  in  her  little  room,  all  fenced  and 
guarded  from  intrusion,  looking  out  upon 
her  flowers  ?  She  did  not  know ;  neither 
did  the  mother  know  who  had  prepared 
it  all  for  her,  as  if  with  a  settled  plan 
and  purpose.  There  was  no  telling  what 
might  happen ;  there  was  no  telling  what 
fine  fortune  or  beautiful  hero  might  sud- 
denly come  out  of  the  unknown.  Lily 
sat  down  in  her  bower  all  hidden  among 
the  leaves,  and  put  out  her  webs  uncon- 
sciously, as  perhaps  the  spiders  do  when 
they  begin.  It  is  not  a  lovely  compari- 
son, and  she  meant  to  devour  no  one  ; 
but  the  girl,  in  all  her  prettiness,  was  like 
nothing  in  the  realms  of  nature  so  much 
as  the  swift  and  skillful  creature  which 
spreads  out  those  fairy  webs,  the  toile  a 
la  bonne  vierge,  to  shiver  upon  every 
bush  in  the  autumn  sun. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  event  oc- 
curred which  made  the  heart  of  this 
little  enchantress  leap  into  her  mouth  in 
fright  and  triumph.  One  can  imagine 
that  to  a  little  spider,  new  to  her  work, 
the  sudden  bounce  of  a  great  fat  fly  into 
those  gossamers  which  she  has  extended 
by  instinct  in  the  sun,  without  any  clear 
idea  what  is  to  come  of  them,  must  be 
an  alarming  as  well  as  an  exciting  sight. 
Will  those  airy  meshes  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  that  weight  ?  Will  they  tear  asun- 
der under  it  ?  And  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  altogether  unlooked-for  victim, 
so  much  bigger  than  his  captor  ?  Some- 
thing like  this  thrill  of  strange  sensation 
darted  through  Lily  Ford,  when  all  at 
once  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  the 
vague  event  which  there  was  no  divin- 
ing, the  wonder  for  which  she  had  been 
looking,  had  come.  She  had  not  selected 
that  particular  prey  any  more  than  the 
spider  does.  And  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  further  from  the 


thoughts  of  Roger  Mitford,  when  he 
strolled  into  Ford's  cottage  as  he  passed, 
with  some  question  about  the  young 
birds  and  the  prospects  of  the  shooting, 
than  that  he  should  then  and  there  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  fate.  It 
was  with  no  purpose,  even,  that  he  was 
led  into  Lily's  parlor  for  greater  honor, 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen  being  overpow- 
ering on  the  hot  August  evening.  He 
went  in  unsuspecting,  and  asked  his 
questions  all  unaware  of  Armida  in  her 
corner,  who,  for  her  part,  intended  the 
young  Squire  no  harm.  But  when  he 
made  some  remark  which  Ford  did  not 
understand  at  once,  and  the  girl's  quick, 
clear  voice  rose  in  the  dusk,  explaining 
it,  and  Roger,  amused  and  interested, 
stepped  to  the  open  window  opening  into 
the  garden,  and  in  the  mystic  twilight, 
just  touched  by  the  glimmer  of  the  small 
new  moon,  saw  the  unthought  -  of ,  un- 
looked-for apparition,  and  asked,  sur- 
prised, if  this  were  Lily,  the  deed  was 
done.  He  was  not  himself  aware  of  it, 
but  she  was  aware  of  it,  feeling  the  tug, 
let  us  suppose,  in  all  the  delicate,  invisi- 
ble threads  of  her  nets,  as  this  big  cap- 
tive caught  in  them.  Roger  lingered 
talking  to  her  for  ten  minutes,  pleased 
to  find  his  mother's  baby  favorite  devel- 
oped into  so  charming  a  creature,  and 
went  away  thinking  no  more  of  it.  But 
after  that  he  returned  again  and  again. 
And  this  was  why  he  had  discoursed  to 
his  brother,  he  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
about  poetry  or  the  fictions  of  the  ro- 
mancers, upon  the  mystery  of  love  ;  and 
why  the  keeper's  wife  endeavored  with 
affright  to  keep  him  out  of  the  garden, 
where  the  cobwebs  entangled  everything, 
though  it  was  now  no  longer  autumn, 
but  spring.  But  Lily  sat  within  and 
peeped  out,  hearing  his  voice,  and  expect- 
ed him,  drawing  the  young  man  with 
her  mysterious  thread.  For  the  enchant- 
ress had  forgotten  her  alarm  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  conquest,  and  for  her  victim  she 
was  without  ruth  or  pity. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  VIOLET  CROWN. 

HE  is  dead  and  gone,  with  his  wonderful  skill, 

The  poet  who  once  by  a  sound 
Made  bowlder  and  birch-tree  dance  to  his  will, 

And  a  city  arise  from  the  ground. 

One  night,  where  the  haunted  Cephissus  pours 

Its  shrunken  wave  to  the  sea, 
Some  flute-notes,  wafted  along  the  shores, 

Were  the  same  as  Amphion's  to  me. 

For  they  built  thee  again  in  my  quiet  dreams, 

0  City  of  the  Violet  Crown ; 

As  silent  as  rises  the  mist  from  the  streams, 
Thy  walls  rose  over  the  town. 

On  the  gleaming  height  where  the  Parthenon  lay, 

Like  a  beautiful  changeless  cloud, 
Stood  the  maiden  goddess  arrayed  for  the  fray, 

Majestic,  and  silent,  and  proud. 

Her  brazen  shield  in  the  sunlight  shone 

Far  out  on  the  trembh'ng  blue, 
As  a  welcoming  star,  as  a  sign  well  known, 

To  the  home-returning  crew. 

The  seals  were  broken  on  urn  and  grave, 

And  many  a  vanished  face 
Was  seen  once  more  hi  the  h'ving  wave 

Of  the  street  or  the  market-place. 

But  all  the  while  it  was  envious  Death 

Still  masking ;  the  vision  of  peace 
Became  as  a  fabric  upheld  by  a  breath,  — 

1  feared  that  my  fluter  would  cease. 

Ill-omened  fear  !     That  moment  I  found 

The  faces  beginning  to  pass ; 
All  faded,  as  phantoms  fade  underground 

When  the  dawn  breathes  over  the  grass. 

The  dawn  had  risen,  the  broken  spell 

I  could  not  recover  then ; 
Tune's  withering  glance  on  thy  temples  fell, 

And  thou  wert  a  ruin  again. 

Nay,  not  all  ruin!     In  air  and  sky, 
In  thy  old  historic  hill. 
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A  sense  of  something  that  cannot  die 
There  lingered,  and  lingers  still,  — 

A  gleam  of  the  light  that  forever  will  be 

On  all  the  nations  afar, 
Like  the  trail  that  falls  over  the  summer  sea 

At  the  set  of  the  Titan  star. 

Oh,  well  to  remember  the  deeds  and  days 

Of  thy  past,  handed  silently  down, 
While  the  sun  on  thy  forehead  of  mountains  lays, 

Fair  city,  the  Violet  Crown  ! 

Samuel  V.  Cole. 
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IT  is  part  of  the  irony  of  life  that  our 
discriminating  taste  for  books  should  be 
built  up  on  the  ashes  of  an  extinct  en- 
joyment. We  spend  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  in  learning  what  literature  is  good, 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  attuning  our 
minds  to  its  reception,  rightly  convinced 
that  by  the  training  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  we  are  unlocking  one  of  the 
doors  through  which  sweetness  and  light 
may  enter.  We  are  fond  of  reading,  too, 
and  have  always  maintained  with  Ma- 
caulay  that  we  would  rather  be  a  poor 
man  with  books  than  a  great  king  with- 
out, though  luckily  for  our  resolution,  and 
perhaps  for  his,  such  a  choice  has  never 
yet  been  offered.  Books,  we  say,  are 
our  dearest  friends,  and  so  with  true 
friendly  acuteness  we  are  prompt  to  dis- 
cover their  faults,  and  take  great  credit 
in  our  ingenuity.  But  all  this  time, 
somewhere  about  the  house,  curled  up, 
may  be,  in  a  nursery  window,  or  hidden 
in  a  freezing  attic,  a  child  is  poring  over 
The  Three  Musketeers,  lost  to  any  con- 
sciousness of  his  surroundings,  incapable 
of  analyzing  his  emotions,  breathless  with 
mingled  fear  and  exultation  over  his 
heroes'  varying  fortunes,  and  drinking 
in  a  host  of  vivid  impressions  that  are 
absolutely  ineffaceable  from  his  mind. 


We  cannot  read  in  that  fashion  any  long- 
er, but  we  only  wish  we  could.  Thack- 
eray used  to  sigh  in  middle  age  over 
the  lost  delights  of  five  shillings'  worth 
of  pastry  ;  but  what  was  the  pleasure  of 
eating  tarts  to  the  glamour  cast  over  us 
by  our  first  romance,  to  the  enchanted 
hours  we  spent  with  Sintram  by  the 
sea-shore,  or  with  Nydia  in  the  darkened 
streets  of  Pompeii,  or  perhaps  —  if  we 
were  not  too  carefully  watched  —  with 
Emily  in  those  dreadful  vaults  beneath 
Udolpho's  walls  ! 

Nor  is  it  fiction  only  that  strongly  ex- 
cites the  imagination  of  a  child.  His- 
tory is  not  to  him  what  it  is  to  us,  a 
tangle  of  disputed  facts,  doubtful  theo- 
ries, and  conflicting  evidence.  He  grasps 
its  salient  points  with  simple  directness, 
absorbs  them  into  his  mind  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  passes  judgment  on 
them  with  enviable  ease.  To  him,  his- 
torical characters  are  at  least  as  real  as 
those  of  romance,  which  they  are  very 
far  from  being  to  us,  and  he  enters  into 
their  impressions  and  motives  with  a 
facile  sympathy  which  we  rarely  feel. 
Not  only  does  he  firmly  believe  that  Mar- 
cus Curtius  leaped  into  the  gulf,  but  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  question  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  act ;  and,  having  never 
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been  enlightened  by  Mr.  Grote,  the  black 
broth  of  Lykurgus  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  fact  to  him  as  the  bread  and  butter 
upon  his  own  breakfast  table.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  tells  us  that  even  the  dinner- 
bell  —  most  welcome  sound  to  boyish 
ears  —  failed  to  win  liim  from  his  rapt 
perusal  of  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry ;  but  Gibbon,  as  a  lad,  found  the 
passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube 
just  as  engrossing,  and,  stifling  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  preferred  to  linger  fasting  in 
their  company.  The  great  historian's 
early  love  for  history  has  furnished  Mr. 
Bagehot  with  one  more  proof  of  the  fas- 
cination of  such  records  for  the  youthful 
mind,  and  he  bids  us  at  the  same  time 
consider  from  what  a  firm  and  tangible 
standpoint  it  regards  them.  "  Youth," 
he  writes,  "  has  a  principle  of  consolida- 
tion. In  history,  the  whole  comes  in 
boyhood ;  the  details  later,  and  in  man- 
hood. The  wonderful  series  going  far 
back  to  the  times  of  old  patriarchs  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  the  keen-eyed 
Greek,  the  stately  Roman,  the  watchful 
Jew,  the  uncouth  Goth,  the  horrid  Hun, 
the  settled  picture  of  the  unchanging 
East,  the  restless  shifting  of  the  rapid 
West,  the  rise  of  the  cold  and  classical 
civilization,  its  fall,  the  rough,  impetuous 
Middle  Ages,  the  vague  warm  picture 
of  ourselves  and  home,  —  when  did  we 
learn  these  ?  Not  yesterday,  nor  to-day, 
but  long  ago,  in  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
in  the  original  flow  of  fancy.  What  we 
learn  afterwards  are  but  the  accurate 
littlenesses  of  the  great  topic,  the  dates 
and  tedious  facts.  Those  who  begin 
late  learn  only  these ;  but  the  happy 
first  feel  the  mystic  associations  and  the 
progress  of  the  whole."  1 

If  this  be  true,  and  the  child's  mind 
be  not  only  singularly  alive  to  new  im- 
pressions, but  quick  to  concentrate  its 
knowledge  into  a  consistent  whole,  the 
value  and  importance  of  his  early  read- 
ing can  hardly  be  overestimated.  That 
much  anxiety  has  been  felt  upon  the  sub- 
1  Literary  Studies,  vol.  ii. 
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ject  is  proven  by  the  cry  of  self-congrat- 
ulation that  rises  on  every  side  of  us  to- 
day. We  are  on  the  right  track  at  last, 
the  press  and  the  publishers  assure  us ; 
and  with  tons  of  healthy  juvenile  litera- 
ture flooding  the  markets  every  year, 
our  American  boys  and  girls  stand  fully 
equipped  for  the  intellectual  battles  of 
life.  But  if  we  will  consider  the  matter 
in  a  dispassionate  and  less  boastful  light, 
we  shah1  see  that  the  good  accomplished 
is  mainly  of  a  negative  character.  By 
providing  cheap  and  wholesome  reading 
for  the  young,  we  have  partly  succeeded 
in  driving  from  the  field  that  which  was 
positively  bad.  But  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  overdo  a  reformation,  and  through 
the  characteristic  indulgence  of  Ameri- 
can parents  children  are  drugged  with 
a  literature  whose  chief  merit  is  its  harm- 
lessness.  These  little  volumes,  nicely 
written,  nicely  printed,  and  nicely  illus* 
trated,  are  very  useful  in  their  way  ;  but 
they  are  powerless  to  awaken  a  child's 
imagination,  or  to  stimulate  his  mental 
growth.  If  stories,  they  merely  intro- 
duce him  to  a  phase  of  life  with  which 
he  is  already  f  amiliar  ;  if  historical,  they 
ami  at  showing  him  a  series  of  detached 
episodes,  broken  pictures  of  the  mighty 
whole,  shorn  of  its  "  mystic  associations," 
and  stirring  within  his  soul  no  stronger 
impulse  than  that  of  a  cheaply  gratified 
curiosity. 

Not  that  children's  books  are  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  always  helpful,  and  in 
the  average  nursery  have  grown  to  be  a 
recognized  necessity.  But  when  supplied 
with  a  too  lavish  hand,  a  child  is  tempt- 
ed to  read  nothing  else,  and  his  mind 
becomes  shrunken  for  lack  of  a  vigor- 
ous stimulant  to  excite  and  expand  it. 
"  Children,"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  de- 
rive impulses  of  a  powerful  and  important 
kind  from  hearing  things  that  they  cannot 
entirely  comprehend.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
write  down  to  their  understanding.  Set 
them  on  the  scent,  and  let  them  puzzle 
it  out."  Sir  Walter  himself,  be  it  ob- 
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served,  in  common  with  most  little  peo- 
ple of  genius,  got  along  strikingly  well 
without  any  juvenile  literature  at  all. 
He  shouted  the  ballad  of  Hardyknute, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  aunt's  vis- 
itors, long  before  he  knew  how  to  read, 
and  listened  at  his  grandmother's  knee 
to  her  stirring  tales  about  Watt  of  Har- 
den, Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie 
Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead,  and  a  host 
of  border  heroes  whose  picturesque  rob- 
beries were  the  glory  of  their  sober  and 
respectable  descendants.  Two  or  three 
old  books  which  lay  in  the  window-seat 
were  explored  for  his  amusement  in  the 
dreary  winter  days.  Ramsay's  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  a  mutilated  copy  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad 
appear  to  have  been  his  favorites,  until, 
when  about  eight  years  old,  a  happy 
chance  threw  him  under  the  spell  of 
the  two  great  poets  who  have  swayed 
most  powerfully  the  pliant  imaginations 
of  the  young.  "  I  found,"  he  writes  in 
his  £arly  memoirs,  "  within  my  mother's 
dressing-room  (where  I  slept  at  one 
time)  some  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare  ; 
nor  can  I  easily  forget  the  rapture  with 
which  I  sate  up  in  my  shirt  reading 
them  by  the  light  of  a  fire  in  her  apart- 
ment, until  the  bustle  of  the  family  ris- 
ing from  supper  warned  me  it  was  time 
to  creep  back  to  my  bed,  where  I  was 
supposed  to  have  been  safely  deposited 
since  nine  o'clock."  And  a  little  later 
he  adds,  "  Spenser  I  could  have  read 
forever.  Too  young  to  trouble  myself 
about  the  allegory,  I  considered  all  the 
knights,  and  ladies,  and  dragons,  and 
giants  in  their  outward  and  exoteric  sense, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  delighted  I 
was  to  find  myself  in  such  society !  " 

"  How  much  of  our  poetry,"  it  has 
been  asked,  "owes  its  start  to  Spenser, 
when  the  Fairy  Queen  was  a  household 
book,  and  lay  in  the  parlor  window-seat  ?  " 
And  how  many  brilliant  fancies  have 
emanated  from  those  same  window-seats, 
which  Montaigne  so  keenly  despised  ? 
.  There,  where  the  smallest  child  could 


climb  with  ease,  lay  piled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner, within  the  reach  of  his  little  hands, 
the  few  precious  volumes  which  perhaps 
comprised  the  literary  wealth  of  the 
household.  Those  were  not  days  when 
over-indulgence  and  a  multiplicity  of 
books  robbed  reading  of  its  healthy  zest. 
We  know  that  in  the  window  -  seat  of 
Cowley's  mother's  room  lay  a  copy  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,  which  to  her  little  son 
was  a  source  of  unfailing  delight,  and 
Pope  has  recorded  the  ecstasy  with 
which,  as  a  lad,  he  pored  over  this  won- 
derful poem  ;  but  then  neither  Cow- 
ley  nor  Pope  had  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing Oliver  Optic  through  the  slums 
of  New  York,  or  living  with  some  ad- 
venturous "  boy  hunters  "  in  the  jungles 
of  Central  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  delicious  account  of  Bentham, 
in  his  early  childhood,  climbing  to  the 
height  of  a  huge  stool,  and  sitting  there 
night  after  night  reading  Rapin's  history 
by  the  light  of  two  candles  ;  a  weird  lit- 
tle figure,  whose  only  counterpart  in  lit- 
erature is  the  small  John  Ruskin  propped 
up  solemnly  in  his  niche,  "  like  an  idol," 
and  hemmed  in  from  the  family  reach 
by  the  table  on  which  his  book  reposed. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Bentham  found 
the  mental  nutrition  he  wanted  in  Ra- 
pin's rather  dreary  pages,  just  as  Pope 
and  Cowley  found  it  in  Spenser,  Ruskin 
in  the  Iliad,  and  Burns  in  the  marvelous 
stories  told  by  that  "  most  ignorant  and 
superstitious  old  woman,"  who  made  the 
poet  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  and  who, 
as  he  afterwards  freely  acknowledged, 
fanned  within  his  soul  the  kindling  fires 
of  genius. 

Look  where  we  will,  we  find  the  au- 
thor's future  work  reflected  in  the  intel- 
lectual pastimes  of  his  childhood.  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  when  but  six  years  old, 
perused  with  unflagging  interest  the  ten 
solid  volumes  of  Clelie,  —  a  task  which 
would  appall  the  most  stout-hearted  novel- 
reader  of  to-day.  Gibbon  turned  as  in- 
stinctively to  facts  as  Scott  and  Burns 
to  fiction.  Macaulay  surely  learned  from 
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his  beloved  j32neid  the  art  of  presenting 
a  dubious  statement  with  all  the  vigorous 
coloring  of  truth.  Wordsworth  congrat- 
ulated himself  and  Coleridge  that,  as 
children,  they  had  ranged  at  will 

' '  through  vales 

Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  grounds 
Of  fancy;" 

and  Coleridge,  in  his  turn,  was  wont  to 
express  his  sense  of  superiority  over  those 
who  had  not  read  fairy  tales  when  they 
were  young.  What  a  picture  we  have 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  sensitive  and 
flexible  mind  in  these  few  words  which 
bear  witness  to  his  childish  musings !  "I 
used  to  wish,"  he  says  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  Apologia,  "  that  the  Arabian 
Nights  were  true  ;  my  imagination  ran 
on  unknown  influences,  on  magical  pow- 
ers and  talismans.  ...  I  thought  life 
might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all 
the  world  a  deception,  my  fellow-angels, 
by  a  playful  device,  concealing  themselves 
from  me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the 
semblance  of  a  material  world."  Along- 
side of  this  poetic  revelation  may  be 
placed  Cobbett's  sketch  of  himself :  a 
sturdy  country  lad  of  eleven,  in  a  blue 
smock  and  red  garters,  standing  before 
the  bookseller's  shop  in  Richmond,  with 
an  empty  stomach,  threepence  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  certain  little  book  called 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub  contending  with  his 
hunger  for  the  possession  of  that  last  bit 
of  money.  In  the  end,  mind  conquered 
matter :  the  threepence  was  invested  in 
the  volume,  and  the  homeless  little  read- 
er curled  himself  under  a  haystack,  and 
forgot  all  about  his  lost  supper  in  the 
strange,  new  pleasure  he  was  enjoying. 
"  The  book  was  so  different,"  he  writes, 
"  from  anything  that  I  had  ever  read 
before,  it  was  something  so  fresh  to  my 
mind,  that,  though  I  could  not  under- 
stand some  parts  of  it,  it  delighted  me 
beyond  description,  and  produced  what  I 
have  always  considered  a  sort  of  birth 
of  intellect.  I  read  on  till  it  was  dark, 
without  any  thought  of  food  or  bed. 
When  I  could  see  no  longer,  I  put  my 


little  book  in  my  pocket  and  tumbled 
down  by  the  side  of  the  stack,  where  I 
slept  till  the  birds  of  Kew  Gardens  awak- 
ened me  in  the  morning.  ...  I  carried 
that  volume  about  with  me  wherever  I 
went ;  and  when  I  lost  it  in  a  box  that 
fell  overboard  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than  I  have 
since  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds." 
We  all  know  Charles  Lamb's  views 
on  the  subject  of  early  reading,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  triumphant  vindication  of 
Bridget  Elia's  happily  neglected  educa- 
tion :  "  She  was  tumbled  by  accident  or 
design  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  otyi 
English  books,  without  much  selection  or 
prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will  upon 
that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had 
I  twenty  girls,  they  should  be  brought  up 
exactly  in  this  fashion."  It  is  natural 
that  but  few  parents  are  anxious  to  risk 
so  hazardous  an  experiment,  especially 
as  the  training  of  "  incomparable  old 
maids  "  is  hardly  the  recognized  summit 
of  maternal  ambition  ;  but  Bridget  Elia 
at  least  ran  no  danger  of  intellectual 
starvation,  while,  if  we  pursue  a  modern 
school-girl  along  the  track  of  her  self- 
chosen  reading,  we  will  be  astonished 
that  so  much  printed  matter  can  yield 
so  little  mental  nourishment.  She  has 
begun,  no  doubt,  with  childish  stories, 
bright  and  well  written,  probably,  but 
following  each  other  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession that  none  of  them  have  left  any 
distinct  impression  on  her  mind.  Books 
that  children  read  but  once  are  of  scant 
service  to  them ;  those  that  have  really 
helped  to  warm  our  imaginations  and  to 
train  our  faculties  are  the  few  old  friends 
we  know  so  well  that  they  have  become 
a  portion  of  our  thinking  selves.  At  ten 
or  twelve  the  little  girl  aspires  to  some- 
thing partly  grown-up,  —  to  those  nonde- 
script tales  which,  trembling  ever  on  the 
brink  of  sentiment,  seem  afraid  to  risk 
the  plunge  ;  and  with  her  appetite  whet- 
ted by  a  course  of  this  unsatisfying  diet, 
she  is  soon  ripe  for  a  little  more  excite- 
ment and  a  great  deal  more  love,  so 
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graduates  into  Rhoda  Broughton  and  the 
"  Duchess,"  at  which  point  her  intel- 
lectual career  is  closed.  She  has  no  idea, 
even,  of  what  she  has  missed  in  the  world 
of  books.  She  tells  you  that  she  "  don't 
care  for  Dickens,"  and  "  can't  get  inter- 
ested in  Scott,"  with  a  placidity  that 
plainly  shows  she  lays  the  blame  for  this 
state  of  affairs  on  the  two  great  masters 
who  have  amused  and  charmed  the  world. 
As  for  Northanger  Abbey,  or  Emma,  she 
would  as  soon  think  of  finding  entertain- 
ment in  Henry  Esmond.  She  has  prob- 
ably never  read  a  single  masterpiece  of 
our  language  ;  she  has  never  been  moved 
by  a  noble  poem,  or  stirred  to  the  quick 
by  a  well-told  page  of  history ;  she  has 
never  opened  the  pores  of  her  mind  for 
the  reception  of  a  vigorous  thought,  or 
the  solution  of  a  mental  problem ;  yet 
she  may  be  found  daily  in  the  circulating 
library,  and  is  seldom  visible  on  the  street 
without  a  book  or  two  under  her  arm. 

"  In  the  love-novels  all  the  heroines 
are  very  desperate,"  wrote  little  Marjorie 
Fleming  in  her  diary,  nearly  eighty  years 
ago,  and  added  somewhat  plaintively, 
"  Isabella  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of 
lovers  and  heroins,"  —  yearning,  as  we 
can  see,  over  the  forbidden  topic,  and 
mutable  in  her  spelling,  as  befits  her  ten- 
der age.  But  what  books  had  she  read, 
this  bright-eyed,  healthy,  winsome  little 
girl,  —  eight  years  old  when  she  died,  — 
the  favorite  companion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  his  comfort  in  many  a  mo- 
ment of  fatigue  and  depression?  We 
can  follow  her  path  easily  enough,  thanks 
to  those  delicious,  misspelt  scrawls  in 
which  she  has  recorded  her  childish  ver- 
dicts. "  Thomson  is  a  beautiful  author," 
she  writes  at  six,  "  and  Pope,  but  noth- 
ing to  Shakespear,  of  which  I  have  a 
little  knolege.  Macbeth  is  a  pretty  com- 
position, but  awful  one.  .  .  .  The  New- 
gate Calender  is  very  instructive."  And 
again,  "  Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegy  in 
a  country  churchyard,"  surely  never 
classed  together  before,  "  are  both  excel- 
lent, and  much  spoke  of  by  both  sex, 


particularly  by  the  men.  .  .  .  Doctor 
Swift's  works  are  very  funny ;  I  got 
some  of  them  by  heart.  .  .  .  Miss  Eg- 
ward's  [Edgeworth's]  tails  are  very 
good,  particularly  some  that  are  much 
adapted  for  youth,  as  Laz  Lawrance  and 
Tarleton."  Then  with  a  sudden  jump, 
"  I  am  reading  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  poor 
poor  Emily.  .  .  .  Morehead's  sermons 
are,  I  hear,  much  praised,  but  I  never 
read  sermons  of  any  kind  ;  but  I  read 
novelettes  and  my  Bible,  and  I  never 
forget  it  or  my  prayers." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  she  read  a 
great  deal  which  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered desirable  for  little  girls,  but  who 
can  quarrel  with  the  result?  Had  the 
bright  young  mind  been  starved  on 
Dotty  Dimple  and  Little  Prudy  books, 
we^  might  have  missed  the  quaintest  bit 
of  autobiography  in  the  English  tongue, 
those  few  scattered  pages  which,  with 
her  scraps  of  verse  and  tender  little  let- 
ters, were  so  carefully  preserved  by  a 
loving  sister  after  Pet  Maidie's  death. 
Far  too  young  and  innocent  to  be  harmed 
by  Tom  Jones  or  the  "  funny "  Doctor 
Swift,  we  may  perhaps  doubt  whether 
she  had  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  notwithstanding  a 
further  assertion  on  her  part  that  "  the 
history  of  all  the  malcontents  as  ever 
was  hanged  is  amusing."  But  that  she 
had  the  "  little  knolege  "  of  Shakespeare 
she  boasted  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
her  recitations  from  King  John  affected 
Scott,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  nothing 
else  could  do."  He  would  sob  outright 
when  the  little  creature  on  his  knee  re- 
peated, quivering  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, those  heart-breaking  words  of  Con- 
stance :  — 

"  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears, 
Oppressed  with  wrong,  and  therefore  full  of 
fears; 

and,  knowing  the  necessity  of  relaxing  a 
mind  so  highly  wrought,  he  took  good 
care  that  she  should  not  be  without 
healthy  childish  reading.  We  have  an 
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amusing  picture  of  her  consoling  herself 
with  fairy  tales,  when  exiled,  for  her 
restlessness,  to  the  foot  of  -her  sister's 
bed ;  and  one  of  the  first  copies  of  Ros- 
amond and  Harry  and  Lucy  found  its 
way  to  Marjorie  Fleming,  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  name  written  on  the  fly-leaf. 

Fairy  tales,  and  Harry  and  Lucy ! 
But  the  real,  old-fashioned,  earnest,  half- 
sombre  fairy  tales  of  our  youth  have 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  children  into 
those  of  folk-lore  students,  who  are  busy 
explaining  all  their  flavor  out  of  them  ; 
while  as  for  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  little 
people  of  to-day  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  she  is  not  dull  and  prosy.  Yet 
what  keen  pleasure  have  her  stories  giv- 
en to  many  boys  and  girls,  who  in  their 
time  have  grown  to  be  clever  men  and 
women  !  Hear  what  Miss  Thackeray, 
that  loving  student  of  children  and  of 
childish  ways,  has  to  record  about  them. 
"  When  I  look  back,"  she  writes,  "  upon 
my  own  youth,  I  seem  to  have  lived  in 
company  with  a  delightful  host  of  little 
playmates,  bright,  busy  children,  whose 
cheerful  presence  remains  more  vividly 
in  my  mind  than  that  of  many  of  the 
real  little  boys  and  girls  who  used  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  disconnectedly,  as 
children  do  in  childhood,  when  friend- 
ship and  companionship  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  convenience  of  grown- 
up people.  Now  and  again  came  little 
cousins  or  friends  to  share  our  games, 
but  day  by  day,  constant  and  unchang- 
ing, ever  to  be  relied  upon,  smiled  our 
most  lovable  and  friendly  companions : 
simple  Susan,  lame  Jervas,  the  dear  lit- 
tle merchants,  Jem,  the  widow's  son, 
with  his  arms  around  old  Lightfoot's 
neck,  the  generous  Ben,  with  his  whip- 
cord and  his  useful  proverb  of  "  Waste 
not,  want  not,"  —  all  of  these  were  there 
in  the  window  corner  waiting  our  pleas- 
ure. After  Parents'  Assistant,  to  which 
familiar  words  we  attached  no  meaning 
whatever,  came  Popular  Tales  in  big 
brown  volumes  off  a  shelf  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  an  apartment  in  an  old  house  in 


Paris ;  and  as  we  opened  the  books,  lo ! 
creation  widened  to  our  view.  England, 
Ireland,  America,  Turkey,  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  thieves, 
travelers,  governesses,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  fashionable  life  were  all  laid 
under  contribution,  and  brought  interest 
and  adventure  to  our  humdrum  nursery 
corner."  * 

And  have  these  bright  and  varied  pic- 
tures, these  "  immortal  tales,"  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  terms  them,  lost  their 
power  to  charm,  that  they  are  banished 
from  our  modern  nursery  corners  ; ,  or  is 
it  because  their  didactic  purpose  is  too 
thinly  veiled,  or  —  as  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  —  because  their  authoress  took 
so  moderate  a  view  of  children's  func- 
tions and  importance?  If  we  place 
Miss  Edgeworth's  and  Miss  Alcott's  sto- 
ries side  by  side,  we  shall  see  that  the 
contrast  between  them  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  expected  dissimilarity  of  style 
and  incident  as  in  the  utterly  different 
standpoint  from  which  their  writers  re- 
gard the  aspirations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  childhood.  Take,  for  instance, 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Rosamond  and  Miss 
Alcott's  Eight  Cousins,  both  of  them 
books  purporting  to  show  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  little  girl's  character  un- 
der kindly  and  stimulating  influences. 
Rosamond,  who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Maria  Edgeworth  herself,  is  from 
first  to  last  the  undisputed  heroine  of  the 
volume  which  bears  her  name.  Laura 
may  be  much  wiser,  Godfrey  far  more 
clever  ;  but  neither  of  them  usurps  for  a 
moment  their  sister's  place  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  narrative,  round  whom  our 
interest  clings.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  her  position  in  her  own  family, 
we  find  it  strangely  insignificant.  The 
foolish,  warm-hearted,  impetuous  little 
girl  is  of  importance  to  the  household 
only  through  the  love  they  bear  her.  It 
is  plain  her  opinions  do  not  carry  much 
weight,  and  she  is  never  called  on  to  act 
as  an  especial  providence  to  any  one 
i  A  Book  of  Sibyls. 
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We  do  not  behold  her  winning  Godfrey 
away  from  his  cigar,  or  Orlando  from 
fast  companions,  or  correcting  anybody's 
faults,  in  fact,  except  her  own,  which  are 
numerous  enough,  and  give  her  plenty 
of  concern. 

Now  with  Rose,  the  bright  little  hero- 
ine of  Eight  Cousins,  and  of  its  sequel 
A  Rose  in  Bloom,  everything  is  vastly 
different.  She  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  the  grown-up  people  in  the 
book,  most  of  whom,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, are  extremely  silly  and  incapable. 
Her  aunts  set  the  very  highest  value 
upon  her  society,  and  receive  it  with 
gratified  rapture  ;  while  among  her  male 
cousins,  she  is  from  the  first  like  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  Feejees.  It  is  she  who 
cures  them  of  their  boyish  vices,  obtain- 
ing in  return  from  their  supine  moth- 
ers "  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  had  done  a  service  to  her 
country."  At  thirteen  she  discovers  that 
"  girls  are  made  to  take  care  of  boys," 
and  with  dauntless  assurance  sets  about 
her  self  -  appointed  task.  ""  You  boys 
need  somebody  to  look  after  you,"  she 
modestly  announces,  —  most  of  them  are 
her  seniors,  by  the  way,  and  all  have  par- 
ents, —  "  so  I  'm  going  to  do  it ;  for  girls 
are  nice  peacemakers,  and  know  how  to 
manage  people."  Naturally,  to  a  young 
person  holding  these  advanced  views  of 
life,  Miss  Edgeworth's  limited  field  of 
action  seems  a  very  spiritless  affair,  and 
we  find  Rose  expressing  herself  with 
characteristic  energy  on  the  subject  of 
the  purple  jar,  declaring  that  Rosa- 
mond's mother  was  "regularly  mean," 
and  that  she  "  always  wanted  to  shake 
that  woman,  though  she  was  a  model 
mamma "  !  As  we  read  the  audacious 
words,  we  half  expect  to  see  rising  from 
the  mists  of  story-book  land  the  indig- 
nant ghost  of  little  English  Rosamond, 
burning  to  defend  with  all  her  old  im- 
petuosity the  mother  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved.  It  is  true,  she  had  no  sense  of 
a  "  mission,"  this  commonplace  but  very 
amusing  little  girl.  She  never,  like 


Rose,  adopted  a  pauper  baby,  or  made 
friends  with  a  workhouse  orphan ;  she 
never  vetoed  pretty  frocks  in  favor  of 
philanthropy,  or  announced  that  she 
would  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  love  un- 
til she  could  prove  that  she  was  some- 
thing beside  a  housekeeper  and  a  baby- 
tender."  In  fact,  she  was  probably 
taught  that  love  and  matrimony  and  ba- 
bies were  not  proper  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  the  polite  society  for  which  she 
was  so  carefully  reared.  The  hints  that 
are  given  her  now  and  then  on  such  mat- 
ters by  no  means  encourage  a  free  ex- 
pression of  any  unconventional  views. 
"It  is  particularly  amiable  in  a  woman 
to  be  ready  to  yield,  and  avoid  disputing 
about  trifles,"  says  Rosamond's  father, 
who  plainly  does  not  consider  his  child 
in  the  light  of  a  beneficent  genius  ;  while, 
when  she  reaches  her  teens,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  just  at  that  age  when 
girls  do  not  join  in  conversation,  but 
when  they  sit  modestly  silent,  and  have 
leisure,  if  they  have  sense,  to  judge  of 
what  others  say,  and  to  form  by  choice, 
and  not  by  chance,  their  opinions  of 
what  goes  on  in  that  great  world  into 
which  they  have  not  yet  entered." 

And  is  it  really  only  ninety  years  since 
this  delicious  sentence  was  penned  in  so- 
ber earnest,  as  representing  an  existing 
state  of  things !  There  is  an  antique, 
musty,  long-secluded  flavor  about  it,  that 
would  suggest  a  monograph  copied  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb  with  thirty  centuries 
of  dust  upon  its  hoary  head.  Yet  Rosa- 
mond, sitting  "modestly  silent,"  under 
the  delusion  that  grown-up  people  are 
worth  listening  to,  can  talk  fluently 
enough  when  occasion  demands  it,  though 
at  all  times  her  strength  lies  rather  in 
her  heart  than  in  her  head.  She  rep- 
resents that  tranquil,  unquestioning,  un- 
selfish family  love,  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  could  describe  so  well  because  she 
felt  it  so  sincerely.  The  girl  who  had 
three  stepmothers  and  nineteen  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  managed  to  be  fond 
of  them  all,  should  be  good  authority  on 
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the  subject  of  domestic  affections;  and 
that  warm,  happy,  loving  atmosphere 
which  charms  us  in  her  stories,  and 
which  brought  tears  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
eyes  when  he  laid  down  Simple  Susan, 
is  only  the  reflection  of  the  cheerful 
home  life  she  steadfastly  helped  to 
brighten. 

Her  restrictions  as  a  writer  are  per- 
haps most  felt  by  those  who  admire  her 
most.  Her  pet  virtue  —  after  prudence 

—  is  honesty  ;  and  yet  how  poor  a  sen- 
timent it  becomes  under  her  treatment ! 

—  no  virtue  at  all,  in  fact,  but  merely  a 
policy  working  for  its  own  gain.     Take 
the   long  conversation  between  the  lit- 
tle Italian  merchants  on  the  respective 
merits  of  integrity  and  sharpness  in  their 
childish  traffic.    Each  disputant  exhausts 
his  wits  in  trying  to  prove  the  superior 
wisdom  of  his  own  course,  but  not  once 
does  the  virtuous  Francisco  make  use  of 
the  only  argument  which  is  of  any  real 
value,  —  I  do  not  cheat  because  it  is  not 
right.    There  is  more  to  be  learned  about 
honesty,  real  unselfish,  unrequited  hon- 
esty, in  Charles  Lamb's  little  sketch  of 
Barbara  S than  in  all  Miss  Edge- 
worth  has  written   on  the   subject  in  a 
dozen  different  tales. 

"  Taking  up  one's  cross  does  not  at  all 
mean  having  ovations  at  dinner  parties, 
and  being  put  over  everybody  else's 
head,"  says  Ruskin,  with  visible  impa- 
tience at  the  smooth  and  easy  manner  in 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  persists  in  grind- 
ing the  mills  of  the  gods,  and  distribut- 
ing poetical  justice  to  each  and  every 
comer.  It  may  be  very  nice  to  see  the 
generous  Laura,  who  gave  away  her  half 
sovereign,  extolled  to  the  skies  by  a 
whole  room  full  of  company,  "  disturbed 
for  the  purpose,"  while  "  poor  dear  little 
Rosamond  "  — he  too  has  a  weakness  for 
this  small  blunderer  —  is  left  in  the  lurch, 
without  either  shoes  or  jar  ;  but  it  is  not 
real  generosity  that  needs  so  much  com- 
mendation, and  it  is  not  real  life  that 
can  be  depended  on  for  giving  it.  Yet 
Ruskin  admits  that  Harry  and  Lucy 


were  his  earliest  friends,  to  the  extent 
even  of  inspiring  him  with  an  ambitious 
desire  to  continue  their  history  ;  and  he 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  an  au- 
thoress "  whose  every  page  is  so  full  and 
so  delightful.  I  can  read  her  over  and 
over  again,  without  ever  tiring.  No  one 
brings  you  into  the  company  of  pleasant- 
er  or  wiser  people  ;  no  one  tells  you  more 
truly  how  to  do  right."  1 

He  might  have  added  that  no  one  ever 
was  more  moderate  in  her  exactions. 
The  little  people  who  brighten  Miss 
Edgeworth's  pages  are  not  expe'cted,  like 
the  children  in  more  recent  books,  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  a  load  of 
grown-up  duties  and  responsibilities.  Life 
is  simplified  for  them  by  an  old-fashioned 
habit  of  trusting  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
parents,  and  these  parents,  instead  of 
being  foolish  and  wrong-headed,  so  as  to 
set  off  more  strikingly  the  child's  saga- 
cious energy,  are  apt  to  be  very  sensible 
and  kind,  and  remarkably  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  is  the  more  refreshing  be- 
cause, after  reading  a  few  modern  sto- 
ries, either  English  or  American,  one  is 
troubled  with  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
moral  usef  ulness  of  adults  ;  and  we  begin 
to  feel  that  as  we  approach  the  age  of 
Mentor  it  behooves  us  to  find  some  wise 
young  Telemachus  who  will  consent  to 
be  our  protector  and  our  guide.  There 
is  no  more  charming  writer  for  the  young 
than  Flora  Shaw ;  yet  Hector  and  Phyl- 
lis Browne,  and  even  that  group  of  merry 
Irish  children  in  Castle  Blair,  are  all 
convinced  it  is  their  duty  to  do  some 
difficult  or  dangerous  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  and  all  are  afflicted 
with  a  premature  consciousness  of  social 
evils. 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh,  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !  " 

cries  Hamlet  wearily  ;  but  it  is  at  thirty, 
and  not  at  thirteen,  that  he  makes  this 
unpleasant  discovery. 

In   religious    stories,  of    which    there 
1  Ethics  of  the  Dust. 
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are  many  hundreds  published  every  year, 
these  peculiar  views  are  even  more  de- 
fined, presenting  themselves  often  in  the 
form  of  a  spiritual  contest  between  high- 
ly endowed,  sensitive  children  and  their 
narrow-minded  parents  and  guardians, 
who,  of  course,  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
The  clever  authoress  of  Thrown  Togeth- 
er is  by  no  means  innocent  of  this  un- 
wholesome tone  ;  but  the  chief  offender, 
and  one  who  has  had  a  host  of  dismal  imi- 
tators, is  Susan  Warner,  —  Miss  Weth- 
erell,  —  who  plainly  considered  that  vir- 
tue, especially  in  the  young,  was  of  no 
avail  unless  constantly  undergoing  per- 
secution. Her  supernaturally  righteous 
little  girls,  who  pin  "notes  on  their  fathers' 
dressing-tables  requesting  them  to  be- 
come Christians,  and  who  endure  the 
most  brutal  treatment  —  at  their  parents' 
hands  —  rather  than  sing  songs  on  Sun- 
day evening,  are  equaled  only  by  her 
older  heroines,  who  divide  their  time  im- 
partially between  flirting  and  praying, 
between  indiscriminate  kisses  and  pas- 
sionate searching  for  light.  'A  Black- 
wood  critic  declares  that  there  is  more 
kissing  done  in  The  Old  Helmet  than  in 
all  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  put  to- 
gether, and  utters  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  penetrating  glances,  and  ear- 
nest pressing  of  hands,  and  brotherly  em- 
braces, and  the  whole  vulgar  parapher- 
nalia of  pious  flirtation,  so  immeasurably 
hurtful  to  the  undisciplined  fancy  of  the 
young.  "  They  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect," he  growls,  "from  these  pictures 
of  life,  that  if  they  are  very  good,  and 
very  pious,  and  very  busy  in  doing  grown- 
up work,  when  they  reach  the  mature 
age  of  sixteen  or  so  some  young  gentle- 
man who  has  been  in  love  with  them  all 
along  will  declare  himself  at  the  very 
nick  of  time  ;  and  they  may  then  look  to 
find  themselves,  all  the  struggles  of  life 
over,  reposing  a  weary  head  on  his  stal- 
wart shoulder.  .  .  .  Mothers,  never  in 
great  favor  with  novelists,  are  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  in  their  black  books, 
—  there  is  a  positive  jealousy  of  their 


influence;  while  the  father  in  the  reli- 
gious tale,  as  opposed  to  the  moral  or 
sentimental,  is  commonly  either  a  scamp 
or  nowhere.  The  heroine  has,  so  to  say, 
to  do  her  work  single-handed." 

In  some  of  these  stories,  moreover,  the 
end  justifies  the  means  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Girls  who  steal  money  from 
their  relatives  in  order  to  go  as  mission- 
aries among  the  Indians,  and  young  wo- 
men who  pretend  to  sit  up  with  the  sick 
that  they  may  slip  off  unattended  to  hear 
some  inspired  preacher  in  a  barn,  are  not 
safe  companions  even  in  books  ;  while, 
if  no  grave  indiscretion  be  committed, 
the  lesson  of  self-righteousness  is  taught 
on  every  page.  Not  very  long  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  tale  in 
which  the  youthful  heroine  considers  it 
her  mission  in  life  to  convert  her  grand- 
parents ;  and  while  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  an  honest  girl  from  desiring  such 
a  thing,  the  idea  is  not  a  happy  one  for 
a  narrative,  in  view  of  certain  homely 
old  adages  irresistibly  associated  with 
the  notion.  "  Girls,"  wrote  Hannah 
More,  "  should  be  led  to  distrust  their 
own  judgment ;  "  but  if  they  have  the 
conversion  of  their  grandparents  on  their 
hands,  how  can  they  afford  to  be  distrust- 
ful ?  Hannah  More  is  unquestionably 
out  of  date,  and  so,  we  fear,  is  that  Eng- 
lish humorist  who  said,  "  If  all  the  grown- 
up people  in  the  world  should  suddenly 
fail,  what  a  frightful  thing  would  society 
become,  reconstructed  by  boys  !  "  Evi- 
dently he  had  in  mind  a  land  given  over 
to  toffy  and  foot-ball,  but  he  was  strange- 
ly mistaken  in  his  notions.  Perhaps  the 
carnal  little  hero  of  Vice  Versa  might 
have  managed  matters  in  this  disgrace- 
ful fashion ;  but  with  Flora  Shaw's  ear- 
nest children  at  the  helm,  society  would 
be  reconstructed  on  a  more  serious  basis 
than  it  is  already,  and  Heaven  knows 
this  is  not  a  change  of  which  we  stand 
in  need.  In  fact,  if  the  young  people 
who  live  and  breathe  around  us  are  one 
third  as  capable,  as  strenuous,  as  clear- 
sighted, as  independent,  as  patronizing, 
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and  as  undeniably  our  superiors  as  their 
modern  counterparts  in  literature,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  eternal  cause  of  prog- 
ress would  be  furthered  by  the  change  ? 
And  is  it,  after  all,  mere  pique  which  in- 


clines us  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  ordinary 
little  boys  and  girls,  who,  standing  half 
dazed  on  the  threshold  of  life,  stretch 
out  their  hands  with  childish  confidence 
for  help  ? 

Agnes  Repplier. 
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XI. 


A   QUESTION   OF   CHRONOLOGY. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  that  the  French 
and  English  of  to-day  are  extremely  un- 
like each  other  ;  wonderfully  unlike  each 
other,  considering  that  they  are  such 
near  neighbors,  and  the  two  principal 
representatives  of  Western  civilization 
in  Europe. 

Has  the  unlikeness  always  been  as 
marked  as  it  is  now,  or  has  there  been 
a  time  in  the  past  history  of  the  two 
nations  when  they  resembled  each  other 
on  some  points  now  marked  by  trench- 
ant differences  ? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  that  the 
French  and  English  have  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  past  been  much  less  unlike 
each  other  than  they  are  to-day,  but  yet 
^that  the  extreme  of  dissimilarity  has 
been  reached  at  a  later  period,  and  that, 
in  the  present  day,  the  slow  but  sure 
action  of  causes  that  may  be  indicated 
is  bringing  about  a  diminution  of  that 
extreme  dissimilarity  without,  however, 
giving  grounds  for  any  belief  or  hope 
that  the  two  nations  can  ever  be  very 
like  each  other  in  the  future. 

Recent  historians,  especially  Mr.  Free- 
man, have  taught  us  to  realize  much 
more  clearly  than  we  did  thirty  years 
ago  the  truth  that  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  Anjou  were  French  kings,  and  that 
the  governing  classes  in  the  England 


which  they  ruled  were  essentially  a 
French  noblesse.  The  Frenchifying  in- 
fluence of  kings  and  nobles  might  have 
gone  on  doing  its  work  in  later  ages, 
gradually  approximating  the  entire  Eng- 
lish nations  to  French  customs,  had  not 
a  great  mental  revolution  occurred  in 
England  which  made  the  English  thence- 
forward a  peculiar  people,  strongly  dif- 
fering not  only  from  the  French,  but 
from  all  the  other  Continental  nations 
whatever.  The  result  of  that  revolution, 
as  it  affects  our  time,  is  that  England 
resembles  no  nation  in  the  world  except 
her  own  colonies,  including,  of  course, 
the  great  kindred  nation  in  America. 

That  revolution  was  Puritanism,  a  far 
more  important  thing  than  the  change 
from  a  monarchical  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  because  it  really  changed 
the  mental  habits  of  the  nation,  making 
English  people  a  peculiar  people  thence- 
forth, quite  incomprehensible  by  the 
French  ;  making  English  customs  differ 
from  Continental  customs  more  widely 
than  they  had  ever  differed  before ; 
changing  even  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  the  English  mind  by  chastening 
and  repressing  the  light-hearted  gayety 
of  merry  England,  and  substituting  for 
it  a  gravity  often  deepening  into  gloom  ; 
replacing  the  old  morals  by  severer  mor- 
als, and  the  old  religion  by  a  faith  less 
picturesque  and  less  indulgent,  conse- 
quently less  in  harmony  with  French  feel- 
ing. 
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There  is  a  temptation  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  historical  influences 
when  once  they  have  been  perceived, 
but  one  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  Puritanism  in  the  history 
of  the  English  people,  especially  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  classes,  where  it  is 
still  predominant  at  the  present  day. 
Both  the  qualities  and  the  defects  that 
distinguish  the  British  middle  classes 
are  for  the  most  part  directly  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  Puritanism,  and 
so  are  those  feelings  and  opinions  of 
which  they  themselves  have  forgotten 
the  origin. 

A  middle-class  English  family  goes  to 
Paris.1  In  due  course  of  time  a  Sun- 
day comes  ;  or  rather,  not  a  Sunday,  but 
a  Dimanche.  The  English  family  has 
heard  of  a  French  Sunday  before,  but 
is  unable  to  realize  it  by  mere  force  of 
imagination.  On  actually  seeing  it,  the 
inpression  received  is  that  the  French 
are  all  intentional  Sabbath-breakers,  — 
that  the  amusements  which  go  forward 
on  that  day  are  a  clear  evidence  of 
French  wickedness.  Some  good  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  people  are  so  shocked  by 
what  they  see  that  they  recognize  in 
the  defeat  of  1870  a  just  punishment  for 
this  national  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking. 
They  do  not  realize  that  what  they  see 
is  not  the  French  Sunday  in  particular, 
but  the  Continental  Sunday  in  general ; 
still  less  do  they  remember  that  it  is 
also  the  English  Sunday  of  pre-Puri- 
tanic  times,  —  those  times  now  so  re- 
mote in  memory,  and  yet  historically 
still  so  near,  when  the  English  had  not 
yet  become  a  peculiar  people,  but  lived 
like  the  other  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope. The  English  of  Shakespeare's 
time  went  to  the  theatre  on  Sunday,2 
and  after  morning  service  in  the  churches 
they  enjoyed  many  active  games  and 
recreations,  including  dancing,  archery, 

1  What  follows  is  sketched  from  life. 

2  Plays  were  performed  on  Sunday  at   the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3  Dancing,    archery,    leaping,    May-games, 
VOL.    LIX. — NO.    351.  3 


and  leaping.8  Now  as  there  is  nothing 
more  visible  than  external  differences  of 
custom,  and  as  people  are  separated  even 
more  by  visible  differences  than  by  those 
which  are  invisible,  and  as  on  one  day 
out  of  seven  those  differences  are  now 
strikingly  apparent  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  peoples,  it  is  evident 
that  on  the  one  day  when  they  differ 
most  they  must  feel  infinitely  more  es- 
tranged from  each  other  than  their  an- 
cestors could  have  felt  on  the  same  day. 

The  modern  disapproval  felt  by  Brit- 
ish visitors  for  the  conduct  of  French 
people  on  Sunday  is  due  in  great  part 
to  the  cautious  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  England,  who  do 
not  venture  to  show  openly  what  kind 
of  Sunday  it  is  which  their  church  would 
hold  to  be  innocently  employed.  To 
avoid  scandal  in  a  country  where  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  is  still  powerful, 
they  keep  a  Sunday  that  is  outwardly 
almost  a  Sabbath,  and  are  careful  to 
avoid  many  recreations  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  always  freely  permitted. 
In  fact,  that  church  permits  all  recrea- 
tions on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that 
she  sanctions  on  any  other,  including 
the  most  active  exercises.  What  she 
really  forbids  is  lucrative  professional 
labor.  A  lawyer  should  not  study  a 
case  on  Sunday,  unless  there  is  urgent 
necessity,  but  he  is  perfectly  free  to 
amuse  himself,  however  noisily,  in  saw- 
ing and  hammering.  A  professional 
artist  may  do  better  not  to  paint,  but  an 
amateur,  working  for  recreation,  may 
take  his  apparatus  into  the  fields.  Dis- 
interested studies  of  all  kinds  are  per- 
mitted by  the  church  on  Sunday.  It  is 
not  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  that 
geologists  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  as  they  have  been  in  Scotland, 
for  hammering  at  rocks  on  that  day. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  some  very 

and  morris-dances  were  expressly  permitted  by 
James  I.  on  Sunday  in  his  Book  of  Sports. 
He  forbade  brutal  sports  only. 
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religious  French  people  spent  a  Sunday 
this  year,  I  being  one  of  the  party. 
They  went  to  mass  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  chapel  of  the  nearest  chateau  ; 
then  they  made  preparations  for  receiv- 
ing their  friends.  The  friends  came 
after  dejeuner,  two  families,  in  addition 
to  seven  guests  staying  in  the  house. 
Some  of  them  remained  in  the  garden, 
sat  about  in  camp  chairs  and  talked  ; 
others  went  to  the  village  fete,  where, 
of  course,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
dancing  and  other  amusements,  which 
they  looked  upon  quite  benevolently. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  those  who 
went  to  the  fete  were  the  most  religious 
people  of  the  whole  party.  On  their 
return  we  had  dinner,  and  the  most  re- 
ligious people  were  by  no  means  the 
least  merry.  After  dinner  the  young 
ladies  gave  us  some  music,  and  one  of 
them  played  a  waltz.  This  set  the 
young  people  dancing,  and  so  a  dance 
was  improvised,  which  lasted  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  guests  drove  away  in 
the  moonlight.1 

Perhaps  the  English  and  Scotch  may 
have  given  up  dancing  on  Sunday  more 
readily  than  if  they  had  been  by  nature 
as  saltatory  as  the  French  are,  but  the 
British  have  given  up  many  things  that 
they  cared  for  passionately.  They  gave 
up  salmon-fishing,  for  example,  which 
was  not  readily  put  down  in  Scotland, 
and  the  new  legislation  attained  in  the 
end  that  supreme  success  of  the  legisla- 
tor when  he  establishes  a  very  durable 
custom  that  would  survive  the  repeal  of 
his  law.  The  power  of  the  dead  Puri- 
tans is  shown  in  nothing  more  wonder- 
fully than  in  the  abstinence  of  British 
sportsmen  when  the  12th  of  August 2 
occurs  on  a  Sunday,  and  every  fowling- 
piece  in  the  British  islands  remains  un- 
loaded till  Monday  morning. 

The  history  of  this  divergence  from 
1  I  made  inquiry  afterwards  to  ascertain 
what  the  parish  priest  thought  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  discovered  that  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction. He  did  not  approve  of  dancing  on 
the  puhlic  dancing-floors  in  the  village,  es- 


Continental  custom  may  be  written  in 
two  sentences.  Puritanism  obtained 
power  to  legislate,  and  made  recreation 
illegal  on  Sunday.  By  laws  of  great 
severity  it  established  new  customs,  which 
have  now,  by  lapse  of  time,  become  rath- 
er old  customs ;  and  these  have  com-' 
pletely  obliterated  from  the  ordinary 
British  mind  all  traces  of  any  recollec- 
tion that  the  still  older  British  customs 
were  like  those  of  the  Continental  na- 
tions. 

Opinion  has  gone  even  beyond  legis- 
lation itself,  by  a  process  of  growth  and 
development.  Here  is  an  example.  An 
amateur  violinist  was  staying  in  an  Eng- 
lish house  for  a  few  days,  including  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  He  took  his  vio- 
lin out  of  its  case,  and  began  to  play 
a  little  in  private.  The  lady  of  the 
house  immediately  entered  the  room,  and 
begged  him  to  desist.  "  I  am  playing 
sacred  music,"  he  answered.  "  This  is 
part  of  Handel's  Messiah."  "  That  does 
not  signify,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  The 
music  may  be  sacred,  but  the  instrument 
is  not."  Here  is  a  new  development  in 
the  distinction  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane instruments,  and  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction it  is.  The  organ,  the  harmoni- 
um, —  in  default  of  these,  even  the  com- 
monplace piano,  —  these  are  sacred  in- 
struments, but  not  the  voice-like  violin. 
Yet  the  violin  is  but  the  lyre  —  "  Jubal's 
lyre  "  —made  capable  of  far  more  per- 
fect expression. 

When  I  lived  in  Scotland  I  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  another  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction. It  is  forbidden  to  labor  on 
the  Sabbath  Day,  yet  I  found  that  the 
toilsome  work  of  rowing  was  looked 
upon  as  innocent  in  comparison  with 
sailing.  This  was  because  a  white  sail 
had  rather  a  festive  appearance.  I  was 
especially  blamed  for  not  removing  the 
flag  from  my  sailing  boat,  for  the  same 
pecially  at  night,  because  it  sometimes  led  to 
wrong,  but  he  was  not  opposed  in  any  way  to 
Sunday  dancing  in  private  houses. 

2  The  day  on  which  grouse-shooting  begins. 
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reason,  though  it  might  be  argued  that 
there  can  be  nothing  unholy  in  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  modern 
English  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
French  is  the  extreme  purity  of  their  lit- 
erature. English  books,  with  few  excep- 
tions, can  be  read  aloud.  In  French  lit- 
erature, on  the  contrary,  there  is  often 
either  an  extreme  plainness  of  speech, 
which  is  not  really  immorality,  or  a  seek- 
ing of  interest  in  immoral  situations, 
which  is  itself  unquestionably  immoral. 
In  both  cases  alike,  although  there  is  an 
immense  moral  difference,  the  result  is  a 
misfortune  for  literature,  as  it  is  no  long- 
er suitable  for  all  readers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purity 
of  the  Victorian  literature  constitutes  an 
enviable  superiority  for  England,  and 
English  authors  may  be  proud  of  it, 
though  perhaps  the  quality  may  be  less 
decidedly  due  to  them  than  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  their  readers. 
Thackeray  certainly  chafed  under  these 
restrictions  ; 1  Swinburne,  Kossetti,  and 
others  have  openly  rebelled  against 
them.  What  concerns  us  at  present  is 
that  purity  in  English  literature  is  of 
recent  attainment.  Byron  had  none  of 
it.  Shelley's  most  sustained  and  most 
mature  composition  deals  with  a  situa- 
tion transcending  ordinary  immorality. 
As  we  go  back  into  the  past  we  find  in- 
creasing licentiousness.  What  can  be 
said  of  the  eighteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ?  Without  lingering  amongst 
lesser  authors,  we  may  come  at  once  to 
Shakespeare,  and  find  the  king  of  Eng- 
lish literature  making  indecent  jests 
upon  his  throne. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  possible  case. 
Every  age  has  its  tendency  either  to- 
wards purity  or  towards  impurity  in  lit- 
erature. The  tendency  in  France  has 
been  towards  Alfred  Musset  rather  than 

1  There  is  clear  evidence  in  this  great  writ- 
er's own  words  that  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
liberty  to  paint  men  with  still  more  complete 
veracity,  if  it  had  been  permitted  him  by  tke 
code  of  his  time.  It  is  an  interesting  exercise 


Lamartine  ;  the  tendency  in  England  has 
been  towards  Wordsworth  rather  than 
Byron.  There  was,  however,  a  clear 
possibility  that  English  literature,  sim- 
ply by  following  old  tendencies  instead 
of  new,  might  have  been  much  less  di- 
vergent from  French  literature  than  it 
happily  is  at  present,  and  it  is  evident 
to  those  who  observe  the  signs  in  con- 
temporary work  that  the  restraint  of 
English  opinion  is  now  becoming  irk- 
some to  certain  powerful  writers  of  both 
sexes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  possibility  that 
the  remarkable  purity  of  the  Victorian 
literature  may,  in  its  perfection,  be  only 
temporary.  There  can  be  but  one  objec- 
tion to  it,  —  Thackeray's  objection  that 
it  diminishes  the  truth  and  power  of 
fiction ;  but  the  cause  of  truth  may  be 
equally  betrayed  in  the  most  opposite 
ways.  The  notions  of  French  life  in 
general  that  are  conveyed  by  the  French 
novelists  are  not  less  false  in  one  direc- 
tion than  English  fiction  is  in  another ; 
whilst  as  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  Eng- 
lish story-teller  is  undeniably  healthier 
than  the  French  condiments. 

The  best  example  of  a  difference  of 
custom  that  is  simply  chronological  is 
that  of  dueling.  The  English  have 
passed  out  of  this  custom  ;  the  French 
have  not  yet  passed  out  of  it.  Like  all 
fashions  very  recently  discarded,  it 
seems  absurd  to  those  who  thought  it  a 
part  of  the  order  of  nature  a  little  time 
ago.  And  so  completely  do  we  forget 
the  reasons  for  discarded  customs  that 
the  English  now  look  upon  dueling  as 
quite  contrary  to  reason,  having  forgot- 
ten the  ancient  reason  on  which  the  sin- 
gle combat  was  founded.  Yet  it  was  a 
very  good  reason  indeed,  according  to 
the  ideas  that  our  forefathers  held  about 
the  government  of  the  universe. 

The  old  belief,  in  France  and  Eng- 
to  infer  from  Thackeray's  plots  as  they  are 
known  to  us  what  they  would  have  been  had 
he  felt  himself  free  to  paint  all  the  sides  of  life 
with  equal  truth  and  force. 
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land  equally,  was  that  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  an  appeal  to  divine  justice, 
which  would  protect  the  combatant 
whose  quarrel  was  rightful  against  the 
power  and  malice  of  his  assailant.  So 
long  as  this  belief  prevailed  a  duel  was 
even  more  reasonable  than  an  appeal  to 
a  court  of  justice  is  to-day ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  being  reasonable,  it  was  distinct- 
ly a  pious  act,  as  the  combatant  proved 
his  faith  by  staking  his  existence  on  his 
trust  in  the  divine  protection.  "  He  will 
deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Phi- 
listine." The  faith  of  David  was  the 
faith  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dueling  became  unreasonable  when  it 
was  dissevered  from  the  idea  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  divine  justice,  —  when  peo- 
ple no  longer  believed  that  God  would 
protect  an  inferior  swordsman  with  right 
on  his  side  against  a  better  swordsman 
who  was  in  the  wrong.  Most  French- 
men believe  in  natural  consequences 
now.  They  believe  that  success  in  duel- 
ing is  for  the  better  fencer  or  the  better 
shot,  and  their  unreasonableness  consists 
in  continuing  the  practice,  with  such  a 
belief  as  this. 

There  has  been,  however,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  sort  of  secondary  religion 
between  the  old  one  and  modern  unbe- 
lief. There  has  been  the  religion  of 
honor.  According  to  this,  a  man  of 
honor  was  bound  to  expose  his  life  on 
certain  occasions  to  the  rapier  or  pistol 
of  a  private  enemy,  and,  if  he  fell,  he 
fell  a  martyr  to  this  religion  of  honor, 
leaving  a  name  unsulh'ed  by  the  stain  of 
cowardice,  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
infidelity  or  apostasy. 

This  religion  survived  in  England  even 
so  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  and  it  still  survives  in  France. 
The  old  English  sentiment,  —  I  say  the 
old  sentiment  because  contemporary 
Englishmen  have  got  so  far  past  it, 
though  it  is  very  recent  in  mere  date,  — 
the  old  English  sentiment  was  expressed 
by  Thackeray  in  the  challenge  sent  by 
Clive  Newcome  to  his  cousin  Barnes, 


and  in  the  gratification  it  afforded  to  Sir 
George  Tufto  and  to  the  Colonel,  both 
of  them  elderly  men.  Nevertheless,  as 
Thackeray  knew  that  the  religion  of  du- 
eling was  already  dead  in  England  when 
he  wrote,  he  took  care  to  make  the  ac- 
tion of  Clive  acceptable  by  assigning  to 
it  filial  affection  as  a  motive.  The 
French,  sentiment  about  honor  was  de- 
scribed with  disapproval  in  the  case  of 
De  Castillonnes  and  Lord  Kew.  "  Cas- 
tillonnes  had  no  idea  butr  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  the  field  of  honor ;  stood  with  an 
undaunted  scowl  before  his  enemy's  pis- 
tol ;  and  discharged  his  own,  and  brought 
down  his  opponent,  with  a  grim  satisfac- 
tion and  a  comfortable  conviction  after- 
wards that  he  had  acted  en  galant 
homme." 

General  Tufto,  however,  had  quite  the 
real  French  sentiment  when  he  said  of 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived Clive's  challenge,  "  At  first  I  con- 
gratulated him,  thinking  your  boy's  offer 
must  please  him,  as  it  would  have  pleased 
any  fellow  in  our  time  to  have  a  shot." 
And  the  Colonel  himself,  instead  of  rep- 
rimanding Clive  for  wishing  to  commit 
murder,  "  regarded  his  son  with  a  look 
of  beautiful,  inexpressible  affection.  And 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder 
and  smiled,  and  stroked  Clive's  yellow 
mustache." 

"  '  And  —  and  did  Barnes  send  no  an- 
swer to  that  letter  you  wrote  him  ?  '  he 
said  slowly." 

"  Clive  broke  out  into  a  laugh  that 
was  almost  a  sob.  He  took  both  his 
father's  hands.  'My  dear,  dear  old 
father,  what  an  —  old  —  trump  you 
are ! '  My  eyes  were  so  dim  I  could 
hardly  see  the  two  men  as  they  em- 
braced." 

All  this  is  much  more  French  (even 
down  to  the  embracing  and  the  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  of  the  spectator)  than  the 
opinions  professed  about  dueling  by  the 
English  newspapers  of  1886.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  a  man  who  sends  a  chal- 
lenge is  ridiculous,  and  no  more.  This 
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marks  the  final  extinction  of  the  old  sen- 
timent. 

Another  indication  of  this  change  is 
the  ridicule  of  dueling  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  dangerous.  French  duel- 
ing is  constantly  represented  in  English 
newspapers  as  a  very  safe  kind  of  cer- 
emony, in  which  a  slight  scratch  only  is 
to  be  apprehended.  As  to  this,  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  instance 
that  was  brought  very  near  home. 

I  had  been  away  for  several  days,  and 
on  my  return  journey  dined  at  a  railway 
station.  The  waiter  had  known  me  for 
years,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  en- 
livened my  solitary  dinner  with  a  little 
talk.  He  asked  if  I  had  "  heard  about 
M.  de  St.  Victor."  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing. "  Because,  sir,"  the  waiter  contin- 
ued, "he  was  killed  this  morning  in  a 
duel,  in  the  wood  at  Fragny."  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  my  wife  and  daughter 
were  to  have  lunched  and  spent  that  af- 
ternoon with  Madame  de  St.  Victor ;  but 
as  her  husband's  dead  body  had  been 
brought  back  to  the  chateau  of  Mont- 
jeu,  where  he  lived,  with  a  sword  wound 
through  it,  Madame  de  St.  Victor  did 
not  receive  her  friends  that  day.1 

A  single  event  of  that  kind,  occurring 
in  a  family  not  altogether  strange  to  you, 
does  more  to  make  you  feel  the  grim 
reality  of  dueling  than  many  newspaper 
paragraphs.  In  this  particular  case  the 
incident  arose  from  a  correspondence  be- 
tween two  proud  and  brave  gentlemen 
about  their  game  preserves.  One  of 
them  had  written  in  a  manner  that  of- 
fended the  other,  and  had  refused  to 
withdraw  his  letter.  The  code  of  honor 
then  made  a  duel  almost  inevitable,  and 
the  correspondence,  being  continued, 
very  soon  led  to  it.  An  especially  sig- 
nificant thing  about  this  duel  was  that 
the  conqueror  was  known  as  a  remark- 
ably expert  swordsman,  which  the  vic- 
tim was  not  to  the  same  degree.  This 

1  M.  de  St.  Victor  managed  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Countess  de  Talleyrand,  and  he 
lived  at  her  old  chateau  of  Montjeu,  one  of  the 


demonstrates  the  real  unfairness  of  du- 
eling, unless  the  innocent  were  supernat- 
urally  protected. 

The  sense  of  this  unfairness  is  gradu- 
ally tending  (in  spite  of  appearances) 
to  the  abolition  of  the  duel  in  France. 
There  are  two  signs  that  the  custom  is 
growing  weaker.  The  opinion  that  duels 
are  contrary  to  reason  is  more  freely  ex- 
pressed in  conversation,  especially  by 
women,  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  duel- 
ists themselves  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  degree  of  deference  to  the  cus- 
tom which  goes  as  far  as  the  first  wound, 
and  do  not  vindictively  thirst  for  each 
other's  blood.  The  difficulty  in  abolish- 
ing the  duel  strikes  an  intelligent  French- 
man in  this  way.  "  The  duel,"  he 
thinks,  "  is  evidently  a  most  irrational 
institution ;  but  when  there  is  a  quarrel 
between  two  high-spirited  men,  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  to  come  to  an  end  other- 
wise." Then  he  will  say,  "  I  know  that 
the  duel  is  obsolete  in  England,  which 
is  a  happy  thing  for  your  country,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  how  an  English  gentle- 
man behaves  when  he  is  insulted."  To 
this  difficulty  I  usually  reply  that  public 
opinion  in  his  country  condemns  the  in- 
solent man  for  his  bad  manners,  and  puts 
itself  on  the  side  of  any  gentleman  who 
conducts  himself  with  simple  dignity,  so 
that  the  latter  is  free  to  treat  his  enemy 
with  silent  contempt. 

A  reason  that  you  can  scarcely  give 
to  a  Frenchman  is  that  the  quieter  and 
milder  manners  —  the  less  animated  and 
less  irritable  manners  —  of  Englishmen 
make  occasions  of  quarrel  much  rarer 
amongst  them  than  amongst  French- 
men. It  is  also  true  that  the  English 
themselves  have  made  a  great  advance 
in  gentleness  of  manner,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation. 

I  remember  a  dispute  that  occurred 
between  two  Englishmen,  who  were 
elderly  when  I  was  a  boy,  which  gives 

most  romantically  situated  places  in  France,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large,  well-wooded  park  npon 
the  hills. 
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an  idea  of  the  old  manners,  and  would 
be  impossible  between  men  of  the  same 
class  in  the  present  day.  Being  at  din- 
ner as  guests  in  a  rich  man's  house, 
these  two  elderly  gentlemen,  of  good 
family,  had  a  quarrel  over  their  port 
wine,  when  one  of  them  said  to  the  oth- 
er, "  I  '11  pull  your  nose,  sir,  —  I  '11  pull 
your  nose  !  " 

Only  imagine  two  men  of  the  same 
class  in  the  present  generation  behaving 
in  that  manner  after  dinner  !  In  those 
days,  when  there  was  a  little  difference 
of  opinion,  gentlemen  sometimes  threw 
glasses  of  wine  in  each  other's  faces. 
They  swore  freely,  they  could  not  con- 
trol their  tempers,  and  they  got  drunk. 
There  are  men  who  invariably  become 
quarrelsome  when  they  have  been  drink- 
ing, so  here  was  a  source  of  quarrels 
that  is  happily  quite  unknown  in  respect- 
able English  society  at  the  present  day. 
Another  source  of  quarrels  was  the  in- 
tensity of  political  hatred,  in  which  the 
English  of  our  fathers'  time  more  near- 
ly resembled  the  French  of  the  present 
day  than  their  own  much  milder  de- 
scendants. My  recollections  do  not  ex- 
tend quite  so  far  back,  but  those  who 
were  already  elderly  when  I  was  young 
have  sometimes  described  to  me  the  po- 
litical animosity  of  their  time,  and  the 
violence  of  the  private  quarrels  that 
arose  from  it. 

Changes  of  custom  in  one  of  the  two 
nations,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
separating  it  still  further  from  the  other, 
may  be  traced  in  several  minor  habits 
that  are  now  considered  especially  and 
characteristically  English.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  middle  classes  of 
England  hardly  knew  the  taste  of  French 
wine.  Port  and  sherry  were  the  wines 
of  the  middle  class.  The  upper  classes, 
in  those  days,  offered  French  red  wines 
at  dessert  under  the  general  name  of 
"  claret,"  without  distinguishing  between 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  and  conse- 
quently without  mentioning  vineyards, 
unless  the  host  happened  to  be,  or  pre- 


tended to  be,  a  connoisseur.  The  taxes 
on  French  wines  were  afterwards  re- 
duced ;  and  just  before  the  reduction, 
the  kind  of  middle-class  people  who 
prided  themselves  on  being  especially 
national  often  declared  that  John  Bull 
would  never  take  to  those  light  French 
wines,  implying  that  he  was  a  personage 
of  more  manlyvtastes,  and  writers  in  the 
press  quoted  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  had  declared  that  "  claret 
would  be  port,  if  it  could."  These  good 
middle-class  people,  who  made  it  a  part 
of  John  Bull's  character  to  despise  thin 
French  wines,  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly unaware  that  their  ancestors,  not 
less  English  than  themselves,  had  for 
centuries  been  hearty  appreciators  of 
French  wines,  and  that,  in  old  times, 
casks  of  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  were  to 
be  found  not  only  in  the  cellars  of  the 
rich,  but  in  the  country  hostelries.  This 
may  be  a  trifling  matter,  but  to  have  the 
same  taste  in  wines  is  not  altogether  un- 
important as  an  aid  to  good-fellowship. 
A  Frenchman  looks  upon  an  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  best  wines  —  by  which, 
of  course,  he  always  means  the  best 
French  wines  —  as  the  sign  of  the  outer 
barbarian.  What  he  most  likes  in  the 
Belgians  is  the  just  value  they  attach  to 
the  produce  of  "  les  meilleurs  crus,"  and 
their  excellent,  well-tilled  cellars. 

Another  great  difference  of  taste  and 
habit  in  drinking  is  of  quite  modern  in- 
troduction. The  English  have  become 
a  great  tea-drinking  people  ;  the  French 
do  not  drink  tea,  except  when  they  are 
ill,  or  else  from  mere  anglomania.  How 
long  is  it  since  the  English  began  to 
drink  tea  ?  I  forget  the  date,  the  very 
recent  date,  but  we  all  know  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  of  English  blood  by 
father  and  mother,  and  as  English  in 
heart  as  any  woman  who  ever  lived, 
never  drank  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  life,  and 
did  her  work  energetically  without  it. 
However,  this  habit  of  drinking  tea,  once 
Chinese,  has  certainly  become  English 
by  adoption,  and  is  one  of  those  customs 
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that  distinguish  nations  from  each  other 
as  decidedly  as  language  or  dress. 

Man  is  not  usually  a  cleanly  animal, 
yet  cleanliness  is  sometimes  attained  by 
him  as  an  exceptional  state,  and  the 
modern  English  believe  themselves  to  be 
a  much  cleaner  people  than  the  French. 
The  claim  is  founded  on  the  habits  of 
the  English  upper  class  and  the  richer 
middle  class,  in  which,  no  doubt,  greater 
perfection  of  daily  and  hourly  cleanliness 
is  maintained  than  is  common  amongst 
French  people.  But  here,  again,  the 
question  of  chronology  recurs.  How 
long  have  the  English  upper  classes  been 
so  perfectly  and  continuously  clean  as 
they  are  to-day  ?  Observe  that  it  is  the 
continuity  of  the  cleanliness  that  makes 
ah1  the  difference.  The  skin  of  a  French- 
man is  clean  after  he  has  taken  his  warm 
bath,  but  he  does  not  take  one  every 
morning.  The  Englishman,  unless  his 
health  is  too  delicate  to  bear  it,  sponges 
himself  ah1  over  every  morning  in  his 
own  dressing-room. 

This  custom  began  to  be  prevalent 
amongst  young  men  in  England  when  I 
was  a  boy.  The  men  of  the  preceding 
generation  did  exactly  as  Frenchmen  do 
to-day :  they  took  a  warm  bath  occa- 
sionally for  cleanliness,  and  they  took 
shower-baths  when  they  were  prescribed 
by  the  physician  for  health,  and  they 
bathed  in  summer  seas  for  pleasure,  but 
they  did  not  wash  themselves  ah1  over 
every  morning.  I  remember  an  old  gen- 
tleman, of  good  family  and  estate,  argu- 
ing against  this  strange,  new-fangled  cus- 
tom, and  maintaining  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  wash  the  skin  in  modern 
times,  as  the  impurities  were  removed 
by  linen.  However,  the  new  custom 
took  deep  root  in  England,  because  it 
became  one  of  the  signs  of  class.  It  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  habits  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  afterwards  spread  rather  lower, 
though  it  is  not  yet  by  any  means  uni- 
versal. It  is  chiefly  upon  this  habit  that 
the  present  English  claim  to  superior 
cleanliness  is  founded.  In  former  times 


the  English  were  proud  of  using  more 
water  than  the  French  for  ordinary  ab- 
lutions, and  they  pretended  to  believe 
that  the  French  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  soap,  because  they  did  not 
provide  public  pieces  of  soap  in  the  bed- 
chambers of  their  hotels. 

The  English  have  now  a  clean  upper 
class,  but  not  yet  a  clean  people,  at  least 
according  to  the  evidence  of  physicians 
who  write  on  health.  The  same  physi- 
cians are  still  more  severe  on  the  con- 
cealed dirtiness  of  many  people  in  the 
middle  classes,  a  subject  that  it  is  pleas- 
anter  not  to  dwell  upon. 

The  English  upper  classes  are,  by 
their  good  example  and  by  their  habit 
of  traveling,  the  great  teachers  of  clean- 
liness in  western  Europe.  Their  baths, 
ewers,  water-basins,  and  other  compli- 
cated toilet  arrangements  are  copied 
very  extensively  in  France.  If  you  visit 
a  pot-shop  in  a  small  provincial  town, 
quite  remote  from  the  Channel,  you  will 
find  English  wash-stand  services  of  full 
size,  or  good  French  copies  of  them ; 
and  if  you  go  to  the  iron-monger's,  you 
will  find  all  kinds  of  baths  for  domestic 
use,  including  English  sponge-baths.  In 
French  houses  where  the  old  small  ewers 
and  basins  are  retained,  they  are  now 
almost  invariably  supplemented  by  a  ca- 
pacious tin  water-jug  on  the  floor.  In 
fact,  the  French  are  becoming  a  cleaner 
people,  an  improvement  in  which  the 
English  have  taken  the  lead,  being  about 
forty  years  in  advance. 

In  connection  with  washing  I  may 
mention  fashions  of  dressing  the  hair 
and  beard.  The  mustache  in  combina- 
tion with  the  "  barbiche,"  as  worn  by 
Napoleon  III.,  is  usually  considered  a 
French  fashion  by  the  English,  and  very 
few  contemporary  Englishmen  have 
adopted  it,  for  that  reason.  They  forget 
that  it  is  an  old  English  fashion,  —  much 
older  than  the  pair  of  whiskers  with  the 
shaven  chin  and  upper  lip,  which  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  national  in  the 
highest  degree. 
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The  forgetfulness  of  English  history, 
of  customs  and  tastes  in  which  English- 
men of  former  ages  resembled  some  Con- 
tinental people  of  the  present,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, due  to  the  habit  of  confounding 
what  is  essentially  English  with  what  is 
John-Bullish,  and  nothing  more.  There 
was  an  England,  a  great  and  illustri- 
ous England,  before  John  Bull  and  his 
peculiarities  had  been  heard  of,  and  by 
going  back  to  the  ages  before  his  birth 
we  find  a  hundred  proofs  that  the  Eng- 


lish of  old  time  were  less  unlike  other 
nations  than  they  have  since  become. 
There  is  evidence,  too,  that  the  period 
of  extreme  unlikeness  to  other  nations 
is  now  past,  and  that  the  present  ten- 
dency is  to  diminish  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween English  and  French  people  in  par- 
ticular. Not  that  the  national  sentiment 

X 

in  either  country  has  any  occasion  for 
disquietude.  The  English  will  never  be 
really  Frenchified  ;  the  French  will  never 
be  Anglicized. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


ZENAS  SMITH'S   RIDE  TO  ROXBURY. 


T  OST  on  Saturday,  the  third  of  this  instant 
-L^  March,  between  five  and  ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  five  Johannes'  or  Josephus's,  or 
both,  loose  out  of  my  pocket,  between  my 
dwelling-house  in  Abington  and  the  widow 
Susanna  Richardson's  in  Roxbury.  Whoever 
shall  take  up  said  pieces  of  money  and  will 
give  information  to  the  printers  hereof,  or  to 
the  subscriber,  shall  have  ten  dollars  reward, 
or  two  dollars  for  each  piece,  paid  by  me  the 
subscriber.  ZENAS  SMITH. 

ABINGTON,  March.  5,  1770. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  March  12,  1770, 
just  one  week  after  it  was  dated.  The 
editorial  and  news  columns  of  that  issue 
of  Messrs.  Edes  and  Gill's  journal  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre and  the  indignation  meetings  con- 
sequent, while  broad  black  margin  lines 
and  a  row  of  black  coffins  in  illustration 
supplemented  the  horrors  of  the  letter- 
press. 

Who  was  Zenas  Smith  of  Abington, 
and  what  was  the  reason  of  his  long 
journey  to  Roxbury  ?  I  may  picture 
him  pretty  closely  by  focusing  the  lines 
of  the  advertisement.  Zenas  was  doubt- 
less well  to  do.  The  man  who  owned 
a  house  in  Abington,  and  carried  a  pocket- 
ful of  gold  pieces,  —  carried  them  "loose 
in  his  pocket."  —  was  certainly  not  go- 


ing to  Susanna  Richardson's  for  cold 
victuals  or  old  clothes.  The  value  of  a 
Johannes  of  Portugal  or  Brazil  was  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  six  cents  (Webster 
gives  it  as  eight  dollars,  but  this  contra- 
dicts Emerson's  table)  ;  the  Josephus 
may  have  been  a  popular  name  for  do- 
bra  or  doubloon,  one  worth  twenty-four 
cents  more,  and  the  other  a  dollar  and 
four  cents  less,  than  a  Johannes :  so  it 
becomes  evident  that  Zenas's  loss  was 
not  less  than  eighty  and  probably  more 
than  eighty-five  dollars,  with  a  possibility 
of  its  having  been  eighty-six  and  a  half. 
I  have  been  very  explicit  in  making  the 
statement,  because  I  think  it  proves  that 
the  advertiser  was  not  pinched  for  money, 
and  disposes  of  the  idea  that  he  may 
have  gone  to  the  widow  for  pecuniary 
aid.  The  same  argument  forbids  the 
supposition  that  he  was  an  artisan  or 
tradesman.  An  artisan  would  not  have 
had  what  was  a  large  sum  for  that  day 
"  loose  in  his  pocket  "  as  he  went  to  his 
work,  and  a  tradesman,  if  well  to  do, 
probably  would  have  sent  an  employee. 
That  this  man  was  not  himself  an  em- 
ployee is,  I  think,  shown  by  his  signa- 
ture. No  clerk  would  advertise  over  his 
own  name  the  loss  of  his  employer's 
money,  even  supposing  that  he  carried 
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such  sums  of  it  with  him.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  he  was  a  landlord  making 
collections,  though  it  was  upon  the  Sat- 
urday succeeding  the  end  of  the  month 
that  the  loss  occurred,  for  the  sum  which 
he  lost  would  have  paid  the  monthly 
rent  of  a  larger  and  more  palatial  house 
than  Roxbury  contained,  and  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  the  quarterly  or  half  yearly 
rent ;  he  would  have  waited  till  May  for 
that.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  Susanna 
Richardson's  house  in  a  way  that  con- 
vinces us  that  it  was  her  own  house. 
Nor  was  Zenas  a  tenant.  The  idea  of 
his  being  out  at  five  o'clock,  on  a  raw 
March  morning,  upon  a  road  that  has 
never  lost  its  reputation  for  blusteriness, 
to  pay  his  rent  or  to  pay  any  other  debt, 
is  preposterous. 

On  March  3d  the  sun  rose  about  6.30  ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
Mr.  Smith  was  on  his  way  to  the  widow's. 
It  was  an  early  start  for  a  business  man, 
and  much  too  early  for  one  who  had  no 
business.  His  confessed  ignorance  of 
the  exact  denomination  of  the  pieces  of 
gold  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  and  the 
certainty  with  which  he  states  their  num- 
ber go  to  show  that  he  had  counted  out 
five  coins,  of  about  the  same  size  and 
weight,  before  he  started,  and  that  he 
had  done  this  in  the  dark.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  lost  five  gold 
coins,  and  that  these  pieces  were  either 
"  Johannes' or  Josephus's,  or  both  "  (no- 
tice how  carefully  he  words  that  state- 
ment), but  he  had  no  idea  which.  If  he 
had  said  four  or  Jive,  or  had  in  any  oth- 
er way  shown  a  careless  habit  of  mem- 
ory, we  might  believe  that  he  had  car- 
ried those  pieces  for  a  few  days,  and  had 
forgotten  exactly  what  they  were  ;  but 
this  definiteness  gives  one  an  idea  of 
method  and  forehandedness.  Or  if  the 
pieces  in  question  had  been  all  of  his 
store  of  wealth,  we  could  not  conceive 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  be 
unable  to  state  within  the  price  of  a  new 
saddle  how  much  he  possessed. 

No  ;    we   see  a  capitalist,  a  man   of 


wealth,  rising  long  before  daylight  to  go 
upon  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  on  a  March  morning,  along  a  road 
exposed  for  a  great  part  of  its  length 
to  all  the  fury  of  March  winds.  We 
see  him  open  the  strong-box  where  he 
has  placed  the  wealth  which  colonial 
troubles  make  it  unwise  to  leave  in  a 
banker's  hands.  He  takes  from  that  re- 
pository five  gold  coins,  running  his  fin- 
gers over  them  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
of  about  the  same  value,  and  places  them 
loose  in  his  pocket.  He  will  have  use 
for  a  sum  equal  to  eighty  dollars.  Dur- 
ing this  time  no  light  has  been  struck, 
because  the  clicking  of  the  steel  and  the 
flare  of  the  light  might  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  some  evil  prowler,  who  would 
in  turn  visit  the  box  after  Zenas's  de- 
parture. 

But  now  the  first  difficult  question 
arises.  Did  he  ride  or  walk  to  Rox- 
bury ?  I  incline  to  believe  he  walked 
only  as  far  as  his  own  stable,  and,  hav- 
ing saddled  his  steady,  respectable  cob, 
jogged  out  upon  the  highway  on  four 
legs  instead  of  two.  In  the  first  place, 
no  man  of  standing  in  a  country  town 
could,  at  that  day.  be  without  a  horse. 
In  the  second  place,  no  man  having  a 
horse  would  start  off  before  daylight  to 
walk  twelve  miles  in  such  weather,  leav- 
ing the  locality  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  third  place,  a  man  would  have 
walked  twelve  miles  in  less  than  five 
hours.  It  takes  a  careful  horse,  pick- 
ing his  way  in  the  dark,  to  travel  as 
slowly  as  that. 

We  know  that  the  nag  was  sober  and 
sedate,  as  we  know  that  his  master  was 
middle-aged,  plethoric,  and  practical,  be- 
cause we  read  that  between  the  lines  of 
his  advertisement.  Would  a  young  man, 
or  a  lean  man,  or  an  imaginative  man, 
have  mentioned  the  widow  Richardson's 
house  ?  Would  not  such  a  man  have 
written  simply,  "  Between  my  house  and 
the  Roxbury  post-office,"  or,  "  Between 
Abington  and  Roxbury"?  Would  a 
married  man  have  mentioned  the  widow 
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Susanna  Richardson's,  or  a  man  who  had 
anything  to  conceal  ?  And  would  a 
man,  staid  and  honest  and  stout  enough 
to  advertise  so  frankly,  ride  anything 
but  a  steady-going  nag,  do  you  think  ? 
This  man  had  no  idea  of  gossip  or  scan- 
dal, and  therefore  we  infer  that  he  was 
a  bachelor.  We  have  further  evidence 
of  his  single  estate  in  the  fact  that  he 
offered  an  exorbitant  reward  to  the  per- 
son who  should  return  his  money,  and 
because  he  published  that  reference  to 
the  widow.  Even  a  middle-aged,  stout, 
and  unimaginative  man  would  think 
twice  about  putting  such  testimony  where 
his  wife  could  see  it. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fact  of 
such  a  man  having  lost  his  money  shows 
that  he  was  unduly  excited,  pleasantly 
or  otherwise,  so  that  he  became  careless. 
The  time  consumed  on  the  road  was  too 
great  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  cob  trot- 
ted at  all,  but  the  wind  may  have  blown 
the  skirts  of  the  sober  brown  coat  till 
the  golden  shower  fell  unnoticed  from 
the  ample  pocket,  as  it  learned  to  do 
when  it  first  shook  the  chestnuts  down  ; 
while  Zenas  pulled  his  three-cornered 
hat  closer  over  his  square  forehead,  and 
thought  —  of  what  ?  Of  the  widow, 
doubtless.  But  no  one  can  suppose  that 
it  was  as  a  lover  he  thought.  His  busi- 
ness must  have  been  of  a  pressing  nature, 
such  as  he  could  not  entrust  to  another, 
and,  though  one  requiring  money  to  a 
considerable  amount,  not  a  transaction 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  or  one  in- 
volving property  directly.  He  was  evi- 
dently going  as  a  friend,  for  he  carried 
hard,  tangible  proofs  of  friendship  with 
him  (until  he  lost  them),  and  as  a  friend 
whose  services  were  needed  at  once  and 
urgently,  —  a  trusted  and  discreet  friend. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  in  error  when 
I  say  that  he  did  not  think  as  a  lover. 
It  is  only  safe  to  affirm  that  his  message 
was  not  to  make  love  at  this  time,  and 
we  have  no  business  with  feelings  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  text. 

That  Zenas  so  promptly  attended  to 


this  affair,  regardless  of  what  the  world 
might  say,  certainly  proves  an  unusual 
warmth  of  devotion  on  his  part,  —  a 
devotion  which  doubtless  tempered  the 
March  winds  as  he  rode  out  of  his  door- 
yard  at  Abington. 

We  surmise  what  the  widow's  trouble 
may  have  Been,  as  we  read  upon  another 
page  of  the  Gazette  reference  to  one 
Richardson,  described  as  "  infamous," 
who  "  fired  the  gun  which  killed  young 
Snyder  ;  "  his  name  being  also  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Otis.  The 
murder  of  Snyder  and  the  assassination 
(that  is  to  say,  attempted  killing)  of 
James  Otis  took  place  but  a  short  time 
before  that  quarrel  between  the  rope- 
makers  and  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Brit- 
ish regulars  which  led  to  the  massacre 
of  Crispus  Attucks  and  his  companions, 
which  affair  we  know  as  the  Boston 
Massacre.  So  clear  is  it  that  the  ride 
to  Roxbury  occurred  between  the  time 
of  Richardson'?  act  and  that  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Bostonians,  that  we  can- 
not avoid  suspecting  that  Dame  Rich- 
ardson's trouble  may  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  of  her  namesake. 

If  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  with  Richardson  and  the  custom- 
house party,  he  would  hardly  have  ad- 
vertised his  loss  in  the  Gazette,  which 
was  a  mouthpiece  for  the  colonial  party, 
and  bitter  in  its  denunciations  of  the 
Royalists.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
fever  of  indignation  at  one  side  and 
sympathy  with  the  other,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  after  a  full  description 
of  the  death  of  Crispus  Attucks,  who 
was  a  negro,  and  of  his  burial  in  the 
middle  cemetery  of  Boston,  the  Gazette 
prints  the  usual  weekly  statistics  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Buried  in  the  town  of  Boston  since 
our  last,  eight  whites,  no  black" 

The  negro  who  died  in  such  a  cause 
was  not  black,  from  the  Gazette's  stand- 
point. 

Hardly  would  the  sympathizer  with 
Richardson  have  advertised  in  that  pa- 
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per.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
he  may  have  been  a  ready  advancer  of 
funds  to  his  friend  the  widow. 

If  Richardson  was  really  the  man  for 
whom  these  funds  were  ultimately  in- 
tended, he  must  have  been  still  alive 
(though  perhaps  on  trial  for  his  life)  ; 
and  if  alive,  then  the  son  of  the  widow, 
—  else  she  was  no  widow.  Or  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  other  form  of 
trouble  menaced  her  ;  it  may  have  been 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  upon  her 
property.  In  any  case,  we  may  be  sure 
that  her  sad  face  lighted  as  she  saw  the 
square  chin  of  Zenas  Smith  resting  on 
his  stock,  his  ruddy  cheeks  a  little  rud- 
dier from  his  ride,  and  his  benevolent 
gray  eyes  full  of  a  kindly  purpose,  as  he 
tied  the  sober  nag  by  the  door  of  her 
house  in  Roxbury. 

Then  Zenas  put  his  hand  down  into 
his  right  pocket,  into  its  mate,  into  each 
of  his  pockets  successively,  and  his  face 
grew  pale.  He  tried  again,  the  widow 
watching  him  anxiously,  till  at  last  he 
could  conceal  the  sad  truth  no  longer, 
and  blurted  out,  — 

"  Susanna,  I  've  been  a  fool.  This 
morning  I  put  five  Johanneses  or  Jose- 
phuses,  or  both,  loose  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  have  lost  them  on  the  road  hither." 

Then,  if  they  were  Quakers,  as  I  sus- 
pect they  were,  Susanna  answered  him, 

"  Now  don't  thee  mind,  Zenas.  I 
make  no  doubt  it  will  all  be  well  in  the 
end,  and  thee  had  better  come  in  and 
get  some  breakfast,  after  such  a  long 
ride." 

It  may  be  she  said  that  in  all  the 
rimplicity  of  affection,  and  it  is  just 
barely  possible  that  she  may  have  had 
an  inkling  at  the  same  time  of  more  Jo- 
hanneses or  Josephuses,  "  or  both,"  in 
the  strong-box  at  Abington. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  :  Zenas 
enjoyed  his  breakfast  with  such  an  appe- 
tite as  only  an  early  ride  can  give  one  ; 
and  if  the  widow  in  the  end  won  some- 
thing even  more  substantial  than  a  few 
gold  pieces,  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will 


accuse  her  of  setting  her  cap  for  any 
one.  For  my  part,  I  never  see  or  hear 
of  a  person  named  Susanna  Smith  with- 
out wondering  whether  I  have  guessed 
this  riddle  aright,  and  longing  to  ask 
her  who  her  great-grandparents  were. 

My  sister  Martha  worked  up  the  fore- 
going account,  which  she  calls  a  pure 
piece  of  detective  work,  with  the  facts 
left  out.  I  have  frequently  told  Martha 
that  accuracy  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
historian's  work,  but  she  cites,  in  sup- 
port of  her  method,  a  list  of  names 
which  begins  with  Plutarch  and  does 
not  end  with  Froude. 

Nevertheless,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
discover  something  definite,  if  only  that 
there  were  no  bottom  facts  in  the  case. 
As  a  result  of  my  investigations  in  one 
quarter,  I  received  one  day  a  chocolate- 
colored  envelope,  addressed  in  green  ink, 
and  bearing  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner this  legend  in  red  :  — 

STATE  LIBKARY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
State  House,  Boston,  July  8,  18 — . 
It  was  a  note  from  the  very  polite 
Acting  Assistant  Librarian,  assuring  me 
that  he  could  find  no  trace  of  public 
man,  author,  or  criminal  who  had  signal- 
ized the  name  of  Zenas  Smith  in  the 
commonwealth,  but  that  possibly  the  Re- 
corder's office  might  produce  deeds  or 
other  data  that  would  furnish  a  clue. 
So  I  tried  the  Recorder's  office  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  object  of  my  search  was  con- 
cerned its  archives  were  barren.  From 
the  Recorder's  Second  Assistant  Acting 
Deputy  came,  however,  the  consoling  hint 
that  people  often  found  in  church  rec- 
ords information  that  the  public  books 
lacked.  I  at  once  turned  to  the  church 
for  consolation  ;  but  though  a  carefully 
worded  note  of  inquiry  was  type-written, 
and  copies  sent  to  all  the  pastors  of 
every  probable  denomination  in  Abing- 
ton, I  failed  here  also.  The  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  me  that  either  Zenas 
was  not  fond  of  gathering  himself  to- 
gether with  the  people  of  Zion,  or  that 
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the  old  church  records  of  that  town  had 
been  badly  kept ;  so  there  was  a  fresh 
discouragement  to  vex  over.  But  Mar- 
tha's mental  energy  did  not  flag.  "  I 
am  sure,"  she  observed,  after  a  season 
of  meditation,  "  that  Zenas  must  have 
invented  something.  No  Yankee  goes 
through  life  without  doing  so.  And 
don't  you  think,  if  he  did  invent  it,  he 
must  have  got  it  patented  ?  Certainly, 
I  don't  want  to  advise,  but  if  I  were  you 
I  should  send  to  the  Patent  Office  ;  that 
is,"  with  a  sudden  return  of  the  offend- 
ed-dignity  air  that  she  had  forgotten  for 
awhile,  "  if  you  insist  upon  discrediting 
my  solution." 

Of  course  I  adopted  this  plan,  writ- 
ing that  same  evening ;  but  after  the 
letter  had  been  sent  I  began  to  question 
the  sanity  of  such  a  step,  telling  my 
sister  that  I  did  not  believe  the  Patent 
Office  had  been  running  so  long.  Time 
proved  the  justice  of  this  doubt.  I  got 
a  reply  stating  that  I  "  must  apply  to 
some  other  department  for  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted."  There  was  a  Zebedee 
Smith  who  had  invented  a  churn,  and 
a  Zebulon  Smith  who  had  patented  a 
sewing-machine.  —  but  no  Zenas. 

I  next  tried  libraries.  No  obscure 
corner  of  history  escaped  me.  I  learned 
more  about  the  war  for  independence 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of  knowing.  Among  the 
two  millions  who  inhabited  America  at 
that  time,  about  the  only  man  who  had 
escaped  historical  mention  was  Zenas 
Smith. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Send  a  letter  to  Zenas  himself." 

"  But  where  —  his  address  "  — 

"  Send  it "  —  and  her  face  lighted 
with  a  sudden  inspiration  —  "  to  the 
dead-letter  office." 

As  one  sometimes  concludes  a  serious 
matter  with  a  joke,  and  thus  whimsically 
acknowledges  defeat,  I  did  as  advised, 
and  addressed  a  petition,  full  of  moving 
pleas  that  he  would  drop  his  incognito,  to 


"  Zenas  Smith,  Esq.,  Dead-Letter  Office, 
P.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

In  the  course  of  a  week  I  received 
a  reply.  This  was  signed  by  Zenas 
Smith.  He  wanted  to  know  who  I  was, 
any  way,  and  what  particular  reason  I 
had  for  writing  a  humorous  letter  to 
him.  Did  i  mean  anything  personal  by 
it,  and  if  not  what  did  I  mean  ?  He  said 
he  was  an  old  man  and  had  been  in  the 
department  a  great  many  years,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  so  much  impertinence,  — 
"  gratuitous  impertinence,"  he  wrote. 

"  An  old  man  !  "  said  Martha.  "  Well, 
I  should  think  so." 

"  Can  you  recall  what  I  wrote  to 
him  ?  "  I  asked  sadly ;  realizing  that 
the  stone  I  threw  just  for  fun  had 
smashed  somebody's  window. 

"  Why,  yes.  You  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  •  cover  his  tracks,'  —  that  was 
the  rather  slangy  way  you  expressed  it ; 
and  then  you  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  had  ever  done  anything  in  the  world 
but  lose  gold  Johannes's.  Besides  that, 
you  could  n't  leave  out  that  threadbare 
joke  about  the  climate  where  he  had 
been  living  last,  and  —  oh,  you  asked 
hun  what  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  If  there  had  been 
any  other  utterly  absurd  thing  to  do  or 
say,  I  should  have  added  just  that  much 
to  my  folly.  And  now  what  am  I  to 
say  to  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  This  —  gentleman  ?  " 

"Certainly.  We  have  by  accident 
found  some  one  of  the  same  name  as 
the  man  who  inserted  that  advertise- 
ment." 

''  Then  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  rela- 
tive. No  one  but  a  relative  would  ever 
have  thought  of  having  such  a  name.  I 
would  write  to  him  again,  if  I  were  you, 
and  get  all  the  information  possible. 
He  may  not  really  be  as  cross  as  —  as 
he  sounds." 

"  I  shall  undoubtedly  write  again,"  I 
answered,  perhaps  a  little  tartly,  "  because 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  apologize  and  ex- 
plain ;  otherwise  I  would  let  Zenas  Smith 
and  all  his  relations  go  to  Jericho." 

My  letter  to  the  old  gentleman  (who, 
I  could  not  but  feel,  was  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  use  of  a  name  he  had  no 
business  with)  was  one  of  long  explana- 
tion and  almost  abject  apology  ;  at  least, 
so  Martha  told  me.  She  also  informed 
me  that  my  dragging  her  name  into  my 
explanation  had  a  biblical  analogy  :  the 
woman  tempted  me,  and  I  did  write. 
But  I  let  it  stand.  I  did  not  wish  Mr. 
Smith  to  misunderstand  anything. 

I  sent  the  letter  this  time  to  the  ad- 
dress printed  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Smith's 
letter,  which  was  No.  1,  2$  Street.  He 
must  have  got  it  very  soon,  for  his  an- 
swer came  during  the  next  evening. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  Apology  accepted. 
Very  natural  mistake.  Have  an  old  letter 
somewhere.  Will  communicate  further. 
If  a  historical  account,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  anything  in  power. 

Yr.  obdt.  Servt., 

Z.  SMITH. 

"  There  !  "  said  Martha.  •'  Did  n't  I 
say  so  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  that  I  heard  ;  and 
if  you  will  observe,  this  letter  tells  us 
absolutely  nothing." 

"  Nothing  ?  Read  between  the  lines,  as 
we  did  with  the  advertisement :  does  n't 
it  say  that  he  is  a  relative  and  rather 
eager  to  have  his  ancestor  written  up  ?  " 

Astute  Martha ! 

In  course  of  time  a  rather  bulky  pack- 
age came  from  Washington,  and  on  be- 
ing opened  revealed  three  inclosures. 
One  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  put- 
ting at  our  disposal  and  commending  to 
our  care  a  second  paper  written  by  Zenas 
Smith  the  earlier.  The  third  sheet  was 
one  of  memoranda.  From  this  last  we 
learned  that  Zenas  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  his  namesake,  and  that  he  had 
been  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  Martha,  in  vex- 


ation. 'k  We  never  thought  of  the  Pen- 
sion Department ;  though  of  course,"  she 
added,  "  it  makes  no  real  difference,  as 
we  have  got  aU  we  want."  As  she  spoke 
she  unfolded  Zenas's  letter  very  reverent- 
ly, and  spread  it  out  on  the  table  before 
us.  The  paper  was  yellow  with  age,  and 
the  ink  dim  but  legible.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  :  — 

BOSTON,  3/3,  '99. 

DEAR  SON,  —  You  ask  an  explanation 
of  the  old  cask  found  by  you  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  Abington  house.  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  you  on  that  head.  You  al- 
ready know  how  the  committee,  of  which 
Samuel  Adams  and  Dr.  Warren  were 
the  soul,  used  the  time  before  matters 
came  to  a  head  with  Great  Britain  in 
preparing  for  a  conflict  felt  by  all  of  us 
to  be  inevitable.  We  had  recruits  on 
every  hand,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  stores 
hidden  on  all  the  principal  roads,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  pledged  themselves  to  keep 
their  forces  in  readiness  for  an  outbreak. 
We  communicated  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
cipher,  generally  using  the  public  press 
for  our  enigmatical  notices  to  each  other, 
and  found  at  that  time  the  friendly  at- 
titude of  the  Boston  Gazette  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  us.  Among  the  stores 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  secreted  near 
the  highway  to  Roxbury  were  five  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder,  of  several  grades, 
but  a  very  heavy  storm  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  March  (just  twenty-nine 
years  ago  to-day)  flooded  the  cellar 
where  the  ammunition  was,  and  so  dam- 
aged it  that  we  could  not  save  above  an 
eighth  of  the  entire  quantity.  This  was 
removed  by  night  to  my  house  as  being  a 
safer  and  drier  place,  and  buried  there 
in  the  cellar  in  a  substantial  cask.  I  no- 
tified the  committee  of  the  loss  through 
the  usual  channel,  and  there  the  matter 
ended,  for  after  the  battle  of  Breed's  (or, 
as  you  now  call  it,  Bunker's  hill)  I  was 
absent  on  service  elsewhere  and  the  gun- 
powder was  forgotten.  That  is,  in  brief, 
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of    the    cask   you   inquire 

From  your  aff.  father, 

ZENAS  SMITH. 


I  looked   at  Martha  to  see   how  she 
took  it. 


[January, 
upsets   your  little    ro- 


"  That   quite 
mance,"  I  said. 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  with  apparent  irrelevancy,  replied, 
"  How  much  Mr.  Z.  Smith  of  Wash- 
ington writes  like  his  great  -  grandf  a- 
ther !  " 

>•  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon. 


MEN   AND   TREES. 


SCIENCE  brings  along  many  novelties 
for  the  contemplation  of  poet  and  phi- 
losopher. None  more  piquant  to  the  im- 
agination than  the  hint  she  drops  as  to 
the  composite  character  of  a  tree.  This 
waving  green  canopy  is,  then,  an  aggre- 
gation of  many  plants  of  the  same  kind 
and  habits,  growing  from  one  support- 
ing stock,  a  scion  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved and  made  to  grow  from  some  oth- 
er stock  of  the  same  or  kindred  nature. 
This  pleasing,  cool  obscurity,  through 
which  my  glance  goes  bird-like,  is  no 
longer  a  mere  isolated  individual,  a  tree, 
but  is  become  a  whole  forest  of  minim 
ahy  trees.  —  a  leafy  communism.  So 
soon  have  I  got  into  the  woods  and  per- 
plexity !  I  grant  that  a  tree  is  a  multi- 
plicate  miracle,  a  mazy  wilderness  to  me 
as  to  the  least  indwelling  bird  or  insect. 
Something  I  may  have  learned  regarding 
the  tree's  habits.  —  how  this  vast  corpo- 
ration is  fed.  what  elements  taken  up 
from  the  soil  are  distributed  to  wood-fibre 
or  leaf-tissue ;  its  seasonal  changes  are 
known,  its  rate  of  growth  may  be  calcu- 
lated ;  but  that  wherein  lies  the  individ- 
uality of  a  tree  forever  eludes.  Aspen 
must  shiver,  and  buttonwood  cannot 
change  its  spots.  The  immortal  se- 
quence of  race  and  generation  is  an  en- 
during marvel.  Never  a  changeling  or 
chanceling ;  and  if  there  could  be,  as  a 
young  elm  slipping  from  an  acorn  cas- 
ket, would  not  the  hitherto  constant  and 
serious  working  of  nature  eclipse  the 


wonder  of  the  momentary  "  sport "  ? 
The  hidden  life  of  these  old  neighbor 
trees  of  mine,  with  its  mystery,  still  de- 
tains me.  I  shall  not  soon  get  away  to 
consider  prodigies  in  the  backwoods  of 
the  botanical  prospect,  —  a  grove-like 
banyan,  or  a  "  traveler's  tree  "  in  Mad- 
agascar, whose  riven  trunk  pours  forth 
potable  water,  or  a  tree  whose  prehensile 
branches  seize  upon  all  they  touch,  or, 
possibly,  a  flesh-devouring  tree  diaboli- 
cally fitted  to  embrace  a  man  to  his 
death ! 

The  distribution  of  trees  is  an  attrac- 
tive subject.  I  fancy  their  mighty  pro- 
cessional march  over  the  globe,  and  the 
parallels  at  which  each  individual  finds 
an  impalpable  barrier  in  climate  or  other 
natural  conditions.  Some  may  ascend 
to  the  mountain's  summit,  others  must 
halt  at  the  foot.  Some  may  wade  into 
rivers  and  even  into  salt  floods,  others 
approach  undiscouraged  the  dry  surf  of 
deserts.  Each  conformation,  each  region 
of  earth,  has  its  characteristic  trees.  An 
unimaginative  Western  miner  was  show- 
ing a  beautiful  specimen  of  moss  agate, 
picked  up  near  his  claim,  and  bearing 
upon  it  the  perfect  figure  of  a  tree  with 
its  plat  of  ground  beneath  it.  "  That," 
said  the  miner,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
states  undisputed  fact,  "  is  a  pinon.  The 
pinon  is  the  commonest  tree  in  those 
parts."  Who  shall  say  that  the  native 
tree  may  not  have  stood  for  its  portrait 
to  the  skillful  genius  of  the  native  stone, 
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thereby  a  bond  of  obligation  being  es- 
tablished between  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic of  the  place  ? 

What  varied  scenes  are  summoned  up 
by  the  simple  phrase,  "  under  a  tree  "  ! 
Mention  the  palm,  and  we  see  the  halted 
caravan  at  noon ;  the  pine,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian hut,  snow-drifted  to  the  eaves ; 
the  long-lived,  wide-branching  baobab, 
and  strange  villages  of  black  men ;  the 
oak,  the  elm,  or  the  maple,  and  tilled 
fields  and  the  familiar  farmhouse  rise  in 
perspective.  Human  generations  are 
sometimes  reckoned  by  a  "  tree  ;  "  but, 
accepting  the  conclusions  of  evolution, 
it  would  appear  that  man  quite  literally 
descended  (that  is,  got  down)  from  the 
tree.  Perhaps  he  has  not  yet  fairly 
reached  the  ground,  since  the  Papuans 
and  certain  African  tribes,  if  accounts 
are  to  be  credited,  have  their  houses 
placed  aloft  among  the  leaves.  Pleas- 
ant argument  of  a  lurking  instinct  for 
arboreal  life  might  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  like  to  give  the  name  of  roof- 
tree  to  our  domicile,  although  the  roof- 
tree  be  stone  or  brick. 

Since  the  trees  around  men's  dwell- 
ings come  to  be  ideally  associated  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  inmates,  I  wonder 
that  we  do  not  more  often  plant  trees 
to  commemorate  events  of  domestic  and 
individual  interest.  Thus,  beginning  in 
youth,  one  would  by  middle  age  find 
himself  with  an  illustrious  record  kept 
in  a  noble  series  of  bark-bound,  mil- 
lion-leaved books.  Every  family  might 
have  its  Arbor  Days.  In  a  certain 
country  neighborhood  stand  the  "  sister 
willows."  They  were  planted  each  at 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  house. 
Years  passing,  they  have  arisen  on  each 
side,  until  now  they  mingle  their  bene- 
dictive  branches  above  the  dwelling. 
The  sisters  are  wide  apart,  but  their  em- 
bracing trees  keep  their  amities.  Usual- 
ly fruit-trees,  and  of  these  apple-trees, 
stand  nearest  in  home  association.  If 
branches  and  leaves  could  speak  man's 
language,  what  the  apple-tree  could  not 


express  of  loving-kindness  and  of  faith- 
ful serving  would  not  be,  perhaps,  worth 
hearing.  It  has  pledges  with  us,  even 
during  the  winter,  —  both  fruit  and 
drink,  to  testify  of  its  loyalty.  It  would 
never  aspire  to  great  stature,  as  accus- 
ing the  low  roof  it  loved  to  touch  with  its 
outspread  arms. 

The  carving  of  a  name  or  of  initials 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whether  our 
own  name  or  some  other's,  does  wonder- 
fully signalize  that  tree  to  our  imagina- 
tion. It  is  now  a  namesake  tree,  its  sub- 
sequent career  of  somewhat  more  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  its  unchristened  fel- 
lows. "  The  tree  grows,  our  loves  grow." 
By  some  occult  binding  virtue  in  the 
hieroglyph  it  bears,  may  the  tree  draw 
us  to  itself  again.  The  youth,  return- 
ing, goes  through  the  well-known  woods, 
and  is  softly  touched  on  the  side  of 
memory,  seeing  how  many  a  rugged 
bole  still  honors  the  work  of  his  restless 
boyish  hand. 

"  The  teeming  tree 

Had  swoll'n  and  green' d  the  pious  charactery, 
But  not  ta'en  out." 

The  broad-girthed  maple  or  oak  that 
stands  on  some  academic  green,  and  is 
covered  with  the  legends  and  devices  of 
many  school  generations,  —  is  it  not  rath- 
er adorned  than  defaced  ?  Give  me  the 
key  to  read  all  there  is  in  those  rude 
characters,  and  I  care  not  who  deciphers 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  memory's 
chart  of  the  little  world  of  childhood, 
does  not  some  best  beloved  tree  mark  the 
centre  thereof,  and  is  not  the  tree's 
morning  or  evening  shadow  the  radius 
of  the  golden  day's  round?  As  I  re- 
member this  little  world,  a  poplar  had 
precedence  and  preeminence.  Not  clas- 
sic column  nor  cathedral  spire  would 
now  be  half  so  impressive  as  once,  to 
my  eyes,  was  this  lofty-thoughted,  yet 
unvaunting,  solitary  tree.  The  dark 
and  light  of  its  leaves,  as  they  turned  in 
the  breeze,  seemed  like  the  changes  of 
rippling  sunny  water.  Other  trees  stand- 
ing near  plainly  were  abashed  by  the 
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poplar's  presence  ('t  was  not  the  pop- 
lar's fault)  ;  and  I  observed  that  they 
were  often  hushed,  as  though  to  hear 
what  their  superior  might  be  saying  in 
the  ear  of  heaven.  Now,  whenever  I 
read  II  Penseroso,  the  particular  servant 
of  Fancy  that  illuminates  the  page  while 
the  reading  goes  on  always  sets  the 
figure  of  a  poplar-tree  in  the  margin 
against  the  verse,  "  Looks  commercing 
with  the  skies."  Also,  I  could  never 
read,  without  being  disproportionately 
moved,  this  couplet  from  Keats  :  — 
"If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  laid 
Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade. ' ' 

The  tree  teaches  rectitude  and  aspira- 
tion. The  twig  may  be  bent,  yet  the 
tree  is  not  inclined  to  grow  crooked,  but 
as  much  as  possible  strives  to  overcome 
the  early  disadvantage,  and  to  align  its 
growth  by  its  tree  ideal.  Behold  in  the 
tree  an  exemplar  of  self-reliance  and  of 
acquiescence  with  its  lot.  Where  its 
cradle  was  rocked,  there  it  remains,  and 
nobly  distinguishes  the  place  of  its  birth. 
Were  a  tree  but  some  prodigious  annual 
plant,  the  wonder  of  a  summer,  or 
could  it  pluck  itself  up  by  the  roots  and 
remove  to  some  other  situation,  or  be- 
come a  peripatetic  philosopher,  then  its 
use  as  a  counselor  were  past ;  a  type  of 
patient  abidingness  and  of  steady  bend- 
ing toward  sublime  ends  were  lost.  Here 
are  illustrated  the  three  graces :  dead  win- 
ter, but  the  tree  has  faith ;  spring,  and 
it  declares  its  hope  in  tender  leafy  lan- 
guage ;  summer,  and  its  charity  spreads 
a  shield  against  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  shadow  of  a  tree !  It  is  cave-like, 
raggedly  outlined  upon  the  grass.  Here 
and  there  its  edges  are  crumbled  into 
sunshine,  as  the  breeze  stirs  the  over- 
hanging branches.  How  different  is  the 
air  breathing  through  shade  !  —  always 
delicately  sweet  with  scent  of  leaves, 
and  of  bark,  and  of  the  moister  ground 
beneath  the  tree.  What  a  fine  vista  we 
have,  looking  through  this  cool  passage- 
way to  the  glowing  prospect  beyond ! 

Were  we   searching   for   sermons   in 


trees,  there  is  one  we  could  not  well 
overlook.  Admiring  the  leagued  strength 
and  the  majesty  of  forest  trees,  we  for- 
get the  gentler  reciprocities  which  they 
exercise,  the  cooperation  by  which  moist- 
ure is  retained  and  the  soil  kept  fertile. 
The  woodman  tells  us  that  if  one  tree 
be  left  and  its  forest  compeers  be  taken, 
the  tree  so  left  rarely  thrives  in  its  lone- 
ly supremacy.  It  is  now  less  able  to 
cope  with  strong  winds,  and,  having 
grown  no  lateral  branches,  its  trunk  suf- 
fers through  exposure  to  unaccustomed 
sun-heat.  No  more  securely  may  a  hu- 
man being  sustain  severance  from  its 
kind.  Still  another  sermon  which  might 
be  "  given  away  "  to  man  is  read  from 
those  China  curiosities,  potted  trees,  a 
half  century  old,  but  less  than  a  foot  in 
height,  —  a  condition  said  to  be  produced 
by  repeatedly  cutting  back  the  roots,  be- 
ginning with  the  tap-root  of  the  seedling. 
Souls  are  dwarfed  through  injuries  done 
to  the  absorbent  faculties. 

Ask  a  tree's  age !  You  commit  no 
common  incivility.  You  do  literally  rive 
its  heart,  if  you  push  your  inquiry.  Be- 
sides, the  tree  may  even  then  meet  you 
with  equivocation,  since  some  careful  ob- 
servers are  of  opinion  that  trees  grow- 
ing in  humid  and  tropical  climates  may 
produce  more  than  one  ring  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  But  granting  the  so-called 
"  annual  ring  "  tells  no  falsehoods,  what 
mighty,  living  antiquities  have  been  re- 
served for  the  fleeting  gaze  of  our  pres- 
ent !  A  baobab-tree  five  thousand  years 
old,  a  taxodium  of  four  thousand  years, 
an  oak  of  fifteen  hundred,  while  various 
palms  have  completed  the  trifling  span 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  years.  With  no 
such  record  as  the  preceding,  many  of 
our  own  forest  trees  are  yet  sufficiently 
venerable  to  look  down  with  compassion 
upon  our  brief  generations.  Occasional- 
ly, imbedded  in  timber,  are  found  flints, 
knife-blades,  bullets,  or  other  mementoes 
of  early  or  more  recent  human  presence. 
This  suggests  a  way  of  perpetuating  our 
memories.  Might  we  not  thrust  within 
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such  stout,  durable  envelope  a  letter  on 
leaf  of  some  unrusting  metal,  or  an  in- 
closure  in  a  small  vial,  addressing  the 
missive  "  To  the  Future  "  ?  We  could 
not  send  a  voluminous  report  of  our- 
selves (as,  when  the  corner-stone  of  a 
church  is  laid,  the  newspapers  and  cal- 
endars of  the  day  are  submitted),  but 
our  dispatch  would  lose  nothing  by  being 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

If  there  is  not,  there  might  appro- 
priately be  some  such  myth  as  the  fol- 
lowing, relating  how  man  first  came  to 
Uft  his  arm  against  his  friend  the  tree  : 
Sullen  but  subtle  stone,  envying  the 
erect  and  supple  estate  of  the  tree,  be- 
gan plotting  the  tree's  destruction.  Sul- 
len stone  got  the  ear  of  man,  and  rep- 
resented how  the  latter  might  over- 
come and  subjugate  his  tall  ally,  and 
thereto  did  put  the  means  in  man's 
hand,  to  wit,  a  sharp-edged  flint.  From 
that  day  to  this,  the  man  with  the  axe 
has  never  ceased  to  exercise  his  advan- 
tage. The  little  giant  coming  from  the 
sunrise  quarter  shoulders  'the  billowy 
forest  on  before  him.  Always  some 
denser  body  of  trees  is  known  as  the 
West  Woods.  I  think  this  to  be  an 
enchanted  bourn,  haunted  by  a  wilder 
flora  and  fauna,  and  constantly  shifting 
towards  the  Occident.  East  Woods  there 
doubtless  are,  but  there  is  less  reference 
to  them ;  else  the  name  fails  to  make  so 
great  an  impression  on  the  fancy.  In 
the  annals  of  forestry,  a  leaf  should  be 
turned  down  at  the  page  which  depicts 
the  stirring  campaign  of  the  early  Ohio 
settlers  against  the  primeval  woods. 
From  one  who  was  an  on-looker  I  gather 
an  account  of  the  tactics  employed  in 
the  long  fight.  As  much  as  was  pos- 
sible, it  was  made  an  internecine  strife 
of  trees.  The  woodman,  cutting  deeply 
into  a  number  of  trunks  in  the  same 
range,  would  then  manage  that  some 
tree  of  greater  size  and  heaviness  should 
fall  upon  its  slighter  comrade,  this  in 
turn  prostrating  the  next  in  order,  and 
so  on,  until  there  was  formed  what  the 
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chopper,  borrowing  from  the  reaper, 
termed  a  "  windrow."  After  being  suf- 
ficiently seasoned,  the  trees  thus  felled 
were  set  on  fire ;  and  when  the  por- 
tions in  contact  had  been  consumed,  the 
scattered  trunks  were  hauled  together, 
and  the  burning  renewed  until  a  "  clear- 
ing "  was  effected. 

In  one  respect  the  destruction  of 
"  God's  first  temples "  appears  more 
sacrilegious  than  the  act  of  pulling  down 
a  church ;  for  the  latter-day  temple  was 
never  so  long  in  building  as  was  the 
live  edifice.  Yet  I  remember  the  Scrip- 
ture :  "  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease."  As  we  go  through  the  woods, 
more  than  one  practical  exemplification 
of  the  text  is  observed.  Around  its 
edge  the  flat  tablet  of  this  beech  stump 
is  decorated  with  thrifty  young  shoots, 
in  tufts  like  those  of  box  in  a  garden 
border.  A  decapitated  sycamore  has, 
within  a  few  months  after  its  martyr- 
dom, grown  a  new  bushy  head,  with 
leaves  a  foot  in  breadth.  It  is  as  though 
the  tree,  conscious  of  its  dismantled  con- 
dition, and  still  proud  of  race,  had 
sought  this  way  of  masking  its  fallen 
fortunes.  Around  many  an  old  chestnut, 
long  ago  gathered  to  his  fathers,  stands 
a  group  of  flourishing  descendants,  — 
natural  fasces  symbolizing  the  strength 
of  filial  devotion  and  brotherly  love. 
Did  the  bishop's  staff  of  pious  legend 
put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  ?  The 
tenacity  of  life  exhibited  in  some  trees 
is  touching  to  behold.  A  maple  was  cut 
down,  earth  thrown  over  the  place  it 
had  occupied,  and  a  path  beaten  out. 
This  was  in  the  autumn.  The  spring 
following,  there  was  formed  above  the 
roots  a  pool  of  sap,  which  did  not  dry 
away  until  the  sugar  season  was  past. 
Though  there  were  no  longer  branches 
and  leaf-buds  to  draw  upon  the  hidden 
supplies,  the  poor  blind  roots,  ignorant 
of  the  calamity  that  had  occurred  above 
ground,  were  still  hopefully  and  faith- 
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fully  performing  their  allotted  task. 
It  was  pitiable  that  a  nectar  spring 
should  thus  end  in  a  slough,  and  I  sur- 
mised that  it  would  have  taken  little 
conjuring  skill  to  bring  the  hamadryad's 
lamenting  ghost  to  the  spot. 

As  in  case  of  any  other  benefit,  its 
abundance  causes  it  to  be  slightly  es- 
teemed, so  with  wood,  whether  for  me- 
chanic^  use  or  as  mere  fuel.  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  a  house  of  rose- 
wood or  of  mahogany  might  be  ac- 
counted no  great  luxury.  But  to  balance 
contempt  due  to  familiarity,  apply  the 
valuation  which  a  far  northern  savage 
would  set  upon  a  fallen  forest  branch  or 
a  miserable  fagot.  Di%  Kane  found  in 
a  deserted  Esquimau  hut  a  child's  toy 
spear,  its  head  of  ivory,  its  shaft  of  the 
precious  material  wood,  in  six-inch  pieces, 
deftly  joined,  and  bound  with  skin.  The 
extreme  durability  of  certain  timbers  is 
little  appreciated.  In  one  of  the  eccle- 
siastical edifices  at  Rome,  trusses  of  fir 
were  sound  after  nearly  a  thousand 
years  of  service,  and  a  gate  of  cypress, 
conducting  to  St.  Peter's,  remained  good 
after  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years. 
Some  kinds  of  wood  are  better  preserved 
under  water  than  in  dry  situations.  A 
giant  cedar,  of  the  old  forest  hidden  un- 
der the  swamps  of  New  Jersey,  was  es- 
timated to  have  lain  thus  encased  in 
muck  for  a  period  exceeding  three  thou- 
sand years.  When  exhumed  its  grain 
was  still  unimpaired.  Such  durability 
can  have  few  parallels,  yet  in  one  in- 
stance it  may  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
celled. The  constructors  of  the  Denver 
and  New^  Orleans  Railway  met  with 
an  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  a  buried 
forest.  Axes  of  steel  might  not  prevail 
against  it.  The  trees,  having  suffered 
an  elemental  change,  were  monuments 
to  themselves,  —  inviolable  timber !  Yot 
while  fallen  trees  have  been  turned  to 
stone,  many  living  ones  secrete  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  earthy  matter, 
storing  their  cells  with  atoms  of  silica, 
as  the  artisan  can  testify,  who  finds  that 


certain  softer  woods,  thus  freely  ab- 
sorbent of  mineral  food,  are  more  detri- 
mental to  his  saws  and  planes  than  are 
many  of  the  harder  woods.  Less  easily 
explained  is  the  singular  fact  that  some 
woods  when  mechanically  combined  con- 
duce to  mutual  decay;  such  ill-fated 
unions  are  cypress  and  cedar,  and  cy- 
press and  walnut.  The  all  -  gathering 
author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
would  have  digested  this  fact  with  ex- 
treme relish.  He  maintains  that  there 
are  vegetable  loves  and  hates,  and  that 
there  exists  '•  between  the  vine  and  elm 
a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  between  the  vine  and 
the  olive ; "  on  the  other  hand,  "  be- 
tween the  vine  and  the  bay  a  great  an- 
tipathy ;  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay.  .  .  . 
The  bur  and  the  lentil  cannot  endure  one 
another."  Probably  Burton  would  have 
accounted  for  the  mischievous  action 
some  woods  exert  upon  others  by  sup- 
posing that  the  ruling  passion  remained 
strong  in  death.  However  this  may  be, 
I  have  an  impression  that  our  beech  and 
maple,  which  have  trained  together  in 
life,  love  to  be  burned  in  each  other's 
society,  their  ashes  making  one  drift 
upon  the  hearth,  and  their  spirits  to- 
gether ascending  to  the  heaven  of  trees. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  lover  of  trees, 
who  speaks  of  them  as  "  those  eloquent 
deaf-mutes,"  and  who  thinks  it  a  pity 
that,  being  so  sentient,  they  yet  should 
lack  power  to  express  their  thoughts. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  out  of  pure  compas- 
sion were  Dodona's  speaking  oaks  creat- 
ed by  the  poets,  as  also  may  have  been 
the  trees  of  whose  timbers  were  built 
the  intelligent  and  obedient  ships  of  the 
Phseacians :  — 

"  They   know   men's   thoughts,    and   whither 

tends  their  speed, 
And  there   will  set    them ;   for  you    cannot 

name 

A  city  to  them,  nor  fat  soil,  that  Fame 
Hath  any  notice  given,  but  well  they  know, 
And  will  fly  to  them,  though  they  ebb  and 

flow 
In  blackest  clouds  and  nights." 
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Perhaps  from  a  fancied  wistful  intent- 
ness  and  dumb  pathos  in  the  mien  of 
a  tree  came  the  suggestion  that  it  had 
once  been  man,  and  that  it  still  retained 
some  of  the  impulses  and  cogitations  of 
the  human.  Hence  those  curious  fables 
relating  to  metamorphosis,  with  which 
the  old  mythologies  abound.  Atys, 
Daphne,  Myrrha,  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
and  many  another  are  in  this  anomalous 
botanical  order.  Writes  Maurice  de 
Guerin  (that  Greek  spirit  chancing  upon 
a  French  nativity)  :  "  Formerly,  the 
gods,  wishing  to  reward  the  virtue  of 
certain  mortals,  caused  to  spring  up 
about  them  a  vegetable  matter,  which 
as  it  grew  absorbed  their  aged  bodies, 
and  substituted  for  their  life,  worn  out 
by  extreme  age,  the  strong  and  silent 
life  which  holds  sway  under  the  bark  of 
an  oak.  These  mortals,  having  become 
motionless,  rested,  except  as  the  wind 
stirred  their  branching  tops.  Is  not 
this  the  sage  and  his  calm  ? "  I  own 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  reverse  of 
the  charm,  and  trees  changed  to  their 
poetic  correspondences  among  mankind  : 
oaks  figuring  as  strong  wrestlers,  birches 
as  fleet  runners,  willows  as  graceful 
nymphs  leading  a  brookside  dance,  pines 
as  wandering  minstrels  harp-playing  at 
the  courts  of  kings  and  reciting  Iliads 
and  Odysseys.  It  is  possible  the  trees 
themselves  have  similar  day-dreams,  if 
credit  be  given  the  vague  rumors  which 
the  wind  occasionally  brings  us.  Some 
time  since,  on  an  enchanted  summer  af- 
ternoon, I  heard  the  woods  utter  the  fol- 
lowing complaint,  in  tones  half  whisper, 
half  musical  recitative.  (I  do  not  think 
I  could  have  been  asleep.) 

We  that  sway  the  forest  realm, 

Oak  and  chestnut,  beech  and  elm, 

Do  grow  weary,  standing  here 

Year  by  year,  —  long  year  by  year  ! 

Will  it  never  more  befall  us 

We  shall  hear  a  master  call  us, 

When  our  troops  shall  break  their  trance 

And  be  joined  in  nimble  dance  ? 

He  should  lead  us  up  and  down, 

Drunk  with  joy  from  root  to  crown, 


Through  the  valley,  over  hill, 

Servants  unto  music's  will ; 

Leaf  and  nut  the  earth  bestrewing, 

Birds  their  truant  nests  pursuing,  — 

Merry  madness  all  around 

In  the  trembling  air  and  ground  ! 

So  it  chanced  (our  sages  say) 

In  the  bard  Amphion's  day ; 

But  since  he  was  lost  to  earth, 

None  could  wake  our  souls  to  mirth. 

Music,  music,  music  bring, 

Blow  on  flute,  and  smite  the  string  ! 

We  for  revel  fare  are  ripe,  — 

We  would  dance,  but  who  will  pipe  ? 

Now  the  best  of  bards  alive 

In  his  art  so  ill  doth  thrive, 

He  might  try  for  days  together, 

And  not  start  one  plume  of  heather  ! 

Truth  to  say,  the  only  Amphionic  music 
the  trees  hear  nowadays  is  the  ring  of 
the  woodman's  axe,  their  only  dance  a 
short,  giddy  reel. 

There  are  spirits  of  the  sylvan  and 
spirits  of  the  open,  natural  interpreters 
of  the  woods  and  interpreters  of  the 
fields.  The  true  spiritual  descendants 
of  the  Druids  are  a  small  minority.  How 
many  of  us,  while  loving  trees,  are  also 
lovers  of  the  mid-forest  and  deep  shade  ? 
If  not  lost  in  the  woods,  we  are  much 
at  a  loss  there.  The  surrounding  is 
alien.  A  latent  timorousness  akin  to 
superstition  starts  up  and  walks  with  us, 
advising 

"  Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

This  under-meaning  or  over-meaning  of 
the  woods  still  baffles.  Their  most  gra- 
cious invitation  and  salutation  at  a  little 
distance  are  never  quite  made  good 
when  I  have  stepped  across  their  pre- 
cincts. Foretaste  of  their  indifference  has 
often  kept  me  a  traveler  "  all  around 
Robin  Hood's  barn,"  rather  than  through 
it.  Or  is  it  that,  not  greatly  fond  of 
interiors  (of  woodland  interiors,  even), 
I  prefer  to  stand  or  sit  in  the  strong- 
pillared  portico,  and  gaze  thence  far 
into  the  mysterious  presence-filled  sanc- 
tuary? Were  I  within,  the  preached 
word  would  but  puzzle  my  child-like 
capacity.  Such  impression  I  have  of 
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the  woods  in  full  leaf,  roofed  over  and 
curtained  round.  In  winter,  in  early 
spring,  or  in  late  autumn,  when  the 
sky's  good  light  keeps  me  in  counte- 
nance, my  wood-wit  is  less  dull.  Look- 
ing sunward  through  these  long  aisles,  I 
see  the  dead  leaves  repeatedly  lifted  on 
the  awakening  wind.  The  ground  it- 
self seems  to  acquire  motion  from  their 
fluctuations,  and  appears  now  rising,  now 


subsiding,  as  the  wind  comes  or  goes. 
Are  the  leaves  surely  dead  ?  Near  by 
they  have  a  cautionary  speech  all  their 
own,  a  continuous  "hist  "  and  "  'sh,"  — 
sounds  distinct  from  the  sonorous  wind- 
march  through  the  tree-tops.  Soul  of  the 
forest  and-  of  all  sylvan  summers  gone, 
set  free  by  the  blown  ripe  leaves,  —  I 
flush  it,  and  follow  it  through  the  shrill 
woods ! 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  THE  DAYS. 


THERE  is  always  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  discovery  that  some  subtle  and 
unspoken-of  flavor,  vaguely  felt  by  our- 
selves as  belonging  to  any  object  or  ex- 
perience, is  shared  in  the  same  intangi- 
ble way  by  others.  Is  it  not  so  with 
our  sense  of  the  particular  quality  of 
its  own,  characteristic  of  each  day  of 
the  week  ?  Given  the  regular  starting- 
point,  and  we  know  the  days  apart  with- 
out any  calendar.  When  one  says  to 
me,  "  Tuesday  "or  "  Friday,"  the  word 
does  not  stand  merely  for  a  day,  any 
day,  a  seventh  part  of  a  week,  that 
might  as  well  be  any  other  such  inter- 
val of  time,  but  it  brings  up  a  curiously 
indefinite-definite  conception  of  its  own. 
Each  day  has  its  physiognomy.  If,  find- 
ing I  have  misunderstood  the  word,  my 
companion  tells  me  he  said,  not  Tues- 
day, but  Thursday,  I  have  to  shift  pic- 
tures instantly,  in  my  mind ;  as  if  by 
mistake  I  had  thought  of  John,  with 
his  short  nose  and  auburn  hair,  and  had 
suddenly  to  change  the  mental  image 
for  that  of  Thomas,  with  his  long  nose 
and  black  hair. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  what  makes  up 
each  day's  particular  countenance.  Dif- 
ferent as  it  is  from  every  other,  I  find 
it  something  of  a  psychological  gymnas- 
tic to  put  my  finger,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
intangible  features  that  go  to  the  com- 


position of  this  hazy  physiognomy.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  get  a  photograph,  not 
now  of  space,  but  of  time.  The  mind- 
plate  is  sensitive  enough,  and  the  image 
is  there,  but  the  feat  is  to  develop  it  and 
fix  it  by  the  cheap  and  adulterated  chem- 
icals of  words. 

Sunday,  no  doubt,  is  the  day  most 
easily  conceived  as  a  separate  image.  It 
is  full  of  peculiar  associations.  It  is  a 
time  of  emancipation.  Some  bondage 
of  routine  has  held  the  spirit  for  all  the 
week.  To-day  the  mill  ceases  to  grind. 
The  man  belongs  to  himself.  The  father 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  his  children ; 
the  mother  renews  her  youth,  and  again 
"  keeps  company  "  with  her  mate.  The 
lover  of  open  nature  gets  back  to  it  with 
a  great  sigh  of  relief ;  while  he  who 
craves  the  touch  of  worshiping  multi- 
tudes seeks  it  in  temples  built  with  hands. 
The  name,  whether  the  Hebrew  "  Sab- 
bath "  or  the  Christian  "  Sunday,"  brings 
immediately  to  the  mind  its  rest  and 
peace ;  its  shut  shops  in  the  city ;  its 
quiet  spaces  in  country  door-yards,  where 
the  sunshine  no  longer  dances  with  the 
leaves,  though  the  crickets  have  piped 
unto  it  all  the  forenoon,  but  lies  asleep 
and  unutterably  still,  so  that  the  deep 
bark  of  a  dog,  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
long-drawn  and  somnolent,  comes  from 
half  a  mile  away. 
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The  flavor  of  Monday  (and  now  it 
takes  no  clairvoyant  to  see  what  picture 
is  instantly  wafted  into  every  reader's 
mind  at  the  word),  do  we  not  all  per- 
ceive it,  by  more  senses  than  one  ?  —  the 
bubbly  tub,  with  smooth-armed  Aphro- 
dite above  it,  new-risen  from  the  foam, 
the  saponic  pungency,  the  fluttering  foli- 
age of  the  clothes-line,  which  to  Dick- 
ens's  disconsolate  lover  seemed  so  "  like 
groves."  Yet  it  is  not  this  pomp  and 
pageantry  that  make  up  the  essential 
quality  of  our  mental  image  of  the  day, 
but  a  circumstance  which  lies  behind 
these  humid  purgations,  as  their  cause. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Monday  comes  after 
Sunday,  with  all  that  this  involves :  the 
cold  plunge  into  mundane  work  again; 
the  sad  cropping  up  of  little  things  we 
meant  to  have  finished  the  week  before  ; 
the  feeling  of  slight  reluctance  to  un- 
dertaking (videlicet  getting  underneath) 
the  accustomed  burdens,  and  this  oddly 
mixed  with  a  certain  sense  of  freshness 
of  fibre  in  tackling  them.  Then  there 
is  that  affluent  consciousness  of  having 
the  whole  week  before  us ;  a  kind  of 
illogically  increased  expectation  of  life, 
as  if  the  safe  start  on  Monday  morning 
implied  an  agreement  that  the  coming- 
six  days  should  all  be  our  own.  This  is 
the  time,  moreover,  of  the  accumulation 
of  two  days'  mails  in  one  ;  and,  besides, 
such  a  still  further  increased  number  of 
the  friendly  or  only  semi-business  sort 
of  letters  as  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
most  people  make  of  Sunday  not  only 
a  read-letter  day,  but  a  written-letter  day 
as  well. 

Tuesday,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  com- 
paratively characterless  day.  It  is  like 
the  laboring  man  whose  anxious  better 
half  recommended  him  to  me  lately  be- 
cause he  "  had  no  habits."  Or  it  is  like 
those  people  to  whom  we  dread  being 
introduced,  because  they  have  no  ex- 
pression of  face,  and  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain we  never  shall  be  able  to  recognize 
them  again.  Tuesday  has  only  this 
hold  on  our  recognition,  that  it  is  not 


so  far  from  Sunday  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct, if  diminished,  flavor  of  its  being 
still  "  along  the  first  of  the  week." 
Things  promised  for  this  conveniently 
vague  period  can  still  be  creditably  per- 
formed. But  to-morrow,  we  feel,  will 
be  already  the  middle  of  the  week. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  slight  "  hurry- 
up  "  tinge  about;  Tuesday. 

Wednesday  is  still  worse  off  for  iden- 
tity of  countenance.  Its  face  is  chiefly 
to  be  known  by  its  not  being  that  of 
any  other  day  in  the  week,  as  some  per- 
sons are  known  only  by  their  not  being 
anybody  else.  The  middle  of  it&  fore- 
noon is  the  time  when  we  ask  some  one, 
"  What  day  is  this  ?  "  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  there  might  be,  in  quiet  fam- 
ilies, some  special  bit  of  food  as  a 
mnemonic  for  Wednesday.  If  the  fish 
was  sacred  to  the  Teutonic  Venus,  and 
so  came  into  Friga's  day,  is  there  not 
some  flesh  or  fowl  that  might  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Woden?  Do  we 
not  know,  indeed,  of  a  wholesome  vege- 
table, a  little  under  a  cloud,  perhaps, 
whose  subdued  fragrancy  in  the  house 
might  stir  the  fountains  of  memory  (and 
of  tears),  and  mark  the  day  ?  Yet  if  we 
search  cautiously  in  our  mental  impres- 
sion of  Wednesday,  we  may  find  a  kind 
of  leisurely  and  humdrum  look  that  is 
all  its  own.  The  hour  for  the  first-of- 
the-week  dash  into  great  enterprises  is 
gone.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  every- 
thing, with  time  enough  before  us  to  pre- 
vent hurry,  but  not  enough  to  invite  any 
vigor  of  attack.  This  early-middle-of- 
the-week-ness  it  is  which  vaguely  marks 
Wednesday  to  the  mind. 

Thursday,  however,  begins  to  have  a 
dim  penumbra  of  a  sense  of  end-of-the- 
week  about  it.  It  has  to  a  greater  de- 
gree the  hurry-up  suggestiveness  of  Tues- 
day, but  with  this  marked  difference : 
on  Tuesday  it  was  the  haste  of  hope ; 
now  it  is  the  haste  of  fear.  It  is  the 
day  of  feeling  oppressed  with  the  lot 
of  things  that  were  to  have  been  (on 
Wednesday  we  should  have  said  '•  to  be 
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done  ;  "  now  we  use  the  regretful  or  re- 
morseful "  to  have  been ")  done  this 
week,  —  "  and  here  we  are,"  we  say, 
"  past  the  middle  of  it."  Thursday  is 
therefore  the  working -day  par  excel- 
lence. If  a  man  ever  does  any  stroke 
of  solid  work,  —  if  he  is  not  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  "  working  between 
meals "  at  all,  —  he  is  likely  to  do  it 
now. 

Friday  has  its  fish,  —  inversely  appro- 
priate for  fasting,  as  being  the  most  vo- 
racious of  animals.  It  is  as  if  one  cried, 
k'  Shameless  monster  of  appetite,  behold 
to  what  end  it  hath  brought  thee  ;  for 
thus  I  thee  devour !  "  —  though  in  point 
of  fact,  no  doubt,  it  was  its  fecundity  that 
consecrated  it  to  Friday's  ancient  deity. 
The  day  has,  too.  for  a  feature  of  its 
physiognomy,  the  repute  for  ill-luck  ;  or 
for  good-luck,  in  some  heretical  house- 
holds. As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
commonly  set  out  on  journeys,  and  be- 
gin building,  and  "  move,"  and  marry, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  commit 
the  indiscretion  of  being  born,  on  this 
fateful  day.  It  was  long  ago  that  we 
discovered  it  to  be  the  time  of  all  others 
for  travel,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
avoid  it ;  by  which  circumstance  we  not 
only  gain  in  elbow-room,  but  in  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  fools. 

The  face  of  Friday,  by  its  particular 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  week.  — 
being  the  accented  penultimate  of  this 
heptasyllabic  word  of  time,  —  has  an 
unmistakable  expression  to  the  mind. 
There  is  only  one  more  day  to  the  jump- 
ing-off  place.  Letters  that  are  to  go 
any  distance  before  Sunday  must  be  dis- 
patched to-day.  It  is  the  last  full  day 
of  school  or  of  college  work. 

Is  there  not  in  the  mind,  almost  out 
of  the  region  of  visibility,  but  not  out 
of  consciousness,  a  kind  of  hieroglyph 
of  the  week  in  the  shape  of  two  lines, 
one  slanting  upward  to  a  peak,  the  other 
sloping  down  ?  The  one  line  runs  up 
from  Sunday  to  about  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  other  down  from  Thursday 


morning  to  Saturday  night.  The  imag- 
ination does  not  exactly  see  these  lines. 
in  conceiving  of  the  week,  but  it  feels 
them  in  the  dark,  as  it  were.  Friday 
is  where  the  downward  slope  gets  steep, 
especially  toward  evening. 

Saturday  faces  backward.  It  is  a 
time  of  retrospect.  We  clean  up  odd 
jobs.  To  the  children  it  is  play-day. 
To  the  college  world  it  continues  that 
character  ;  and  we  never  entirely  out- 
grow the  sense  of  it.  If  any  tough  bit 
of  work  is  suggested  on  Saturday,  espe- 
cially toward  afternoon,  we  feel  that  the 
proposition  is  uncalled  for  and  untime- 
ly. At  any  hour  during  the  day  we  are 
"  liable  "  to  remind  ourselves  that  "  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy."  (The  last  words  of  this  senti- 
ment, my  friend  the  professor  says,  took 
the  form  to  his  mind,  in  boyhood,  of 
"  jackadulboy,"  and  he  used  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  thing  that  might  be.) 
Saturday  night,  everybody  feels,  ends 
the  week  ;  but  does  anybody  feel  that 
Sunday  morning  begins  a  new  one  ? 
Does  not  Sunday  rather  seem  a  time  by 
itself,  lying  between  the  two  weeks  ? 
Life,  to  most  people,  is  work  ;  and  the 
week  begins  when  the  work  begins. 

How  came  there  to  be  a  week  ?  We 
may  grope  a  long  way  back  in  history 
for  an  answer,  and  then  find  only  such 
obscurity  that  the  question  is  apt  to  es- 
cape into  a  flight  of  airy  speculation. 
It  is  our  only  large  division  of  time  that 
seems  purely  artificial.  The  sun  marks 
the  year,  and  the  moon  the  month,  and 
the  earth  the  day  ;  but  what  determines 
the  week  ?  Why  might  it  not  have  been 
of  ten  days,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  French  Revolutionists  ?  Or  shall  we 
say  that  the  waxing  and  waning  face 
of  the  moon  marks  it,  as  a  sort  of  celes- 
tial switch-signal  ?  —  first  the  crescent, 
then  the  straight-cut  line  of  the  half- 
moon  (a  dichotomized  "  green  cheese  "), 
then  the  full  orb,  then  the  half-cut  line 
again.  There  ought,  it  would  seem,  to 
be  another  Luna,  or  Lunula  ;  a  moonling 
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that  should  revolve  every  seven  days 
and  mark  the  week.  Was  there  one 
before  the  records  of  history  commence, 
and  did  its  fragments  help  to  strew  the 
"  drift "  upon  our  planet,  after  giving 
origin  to  the  seven-day  period  ? 

That  the  hebdomas,  or  seven-day  di- 
vision, came  to  us  from  Egypt  (a  very 
ancient  thing  there,  as  in  Assyria)  is 
the  almost  universal  opinion  among  schol- 
ars. Where  the  names  came  from,  and 
how,  is  more  doubtful.  We  find  our 
days  named,  at  present,  after  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  ancient  Teutonic  dei- 
ties, Tiw,  Woden,  Thor,  Fria,  and  Sae- 
ter.  (I  give  these  names  in  their  most 
familiar  form.  They  are  variously  spelt 
in  the  different  Teutonic  tongues.  The 
old  Norse,  curiously  enough,  instead  of 
Saeter's  day,  has  Laugardagr,  or  bath- 
ing day.) 

It  is  uncertain  when  these  names 
first  appeared  in  Europe.  The  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  that  they  were  trans- 
lations made  from  the  names  of  the 
Roman  divinities,  about  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  original  prototypes 
of  these  in  Egypt  were  probably  not  re- 
ligious names,  but  astrological;  that  is 
to  say,  "  planetary."  Dion  Cassius  says 
the  Egyptians  gave  "  the  first  hour  to 
Kronos  (Saturn),  the  second  to  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  the  third  to  Ares  (Mars),  the 
fourth  to  Helios  (the  sun),  the  fifth  to 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  the  sixth  to  Hermes 
(Mercury),  the  seventh  to  Selene  (the 
moon),"  and  so  on,  the  same  order  of 
these  seven  "  planets "  being  followed 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
next  day's  series  will  then  begin  with 
the  Sun. 

This  process,  curiously  enough,  whether 
or  not  it  gives  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  the  naming  of  the  days,  certainly 
does  assign  the  first  hour  of  the  suc- 
cessive days  to  the  very  names  whose 
equivalents  we  now  use.  If  we  assume, 
for  example,  that  the  day  whose  first 
hour  fell  to  the  Egyptian  representa- 
tive of  Saturn  was  entitled  his  day, 


Saturn's  day  (and  Herodotus  testifies 
that  each  day  did  belong  to  a  particular 
divinity),  then  the  next  would  be  the 
Sun's  day,  the  next  the  Moon's  day,  and 
so  on  through  the  week  in  the  precise 
order  of  our  own  days.  The  order  of 
the  names  indicates  a  very  ancient  as- 
tronomical knowledge  in  Egypt,  for  they 
follow  the  order  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  "•  planets,"  the  sun  being  in- 
cluded according  to  the  geocentric  theory. 
These,  the  seven  planetary  or  "  wander- 
ing "  heavenly  bodies  then  known,  were 
no  doubt  believed,  or  fabled,  to  have  pe- 
culiar sway  over  human  destinies.  The 
Egyptian  Tables  of  the  Hours  note  that, 
for  a  given  day,  "  on  the  first  hour  Orion 
is  lord  of  the  left  elbow ;  on  the  second 
hour  the  Twins  have  influence  on  the  left 
ear  ;  on  the  fifth  hour  the  Pleiads  are  sov- 
ereign over  both  chambers  of  the  heart." 
William  Jones,  in  his  work  on  Creduli- 
ties, quotes  a  Saxon  •  manuscript  as  say- 
ing, "  Three  days  there  are  in  the  year 
which  we  call  Egyptian  days  ;  that  is, 
in  our  language,  dangerous  days."  They 
are  the  last  Monday  in  April,  the  second 
in  August,  the  first  in  December.  "  If 
one  drink  some  time  in  these  three  days, 
he  will  end  his  life  ;  and  he  that  tastes 
of  goose-flesh  within  forty  days'  space, 
his  life  he  will  end."  The  same  author 
cites  "  A  Newe  Almanacke  and  Prog- 
nostication for  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God  1615,  by  Thomas  Bretnor."  For 
the  months  of  October  and  November, 
the  list  runs  as  follows  :  — 

OCTOBER.     GOOD  DAYS. 

1,  2,  5.  Follow  and  feare  not. 

7,  8,  9.   Something  hollow  harted. 

14,  15.   Welcome  at  a  word. 

16,  20.   Not  very  free. 
21,  23.  It  falles  pat. 

31.   His  countenance  carries  it. 

EVILL  DAYS. 

3,  4,  6.   Crosse  and  intricate. 
10,  11,  12,  13.  Up  to  the  ears. 

17,  18,  19.  Mad  medling. 
25,  28,  30.  Stay  the  bels. 
24,  26,  27.  A  lash  at  last. 
29.  Shrunke  in  the  wetting. 
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NOVEMBEB.       GOOD    DAYS. 

1,  4,  6.  Wit  may  win  her. 
7,  8.  That  or  nothing. 
11,  12,  15.  Build  upon  it. 
19,  20,  21.  As  sure  as  a  club. 
29,  30.  Downe  upon  the  nail. 

EVILL  DATS. 

2,  5,  9.  Take  another  time. 

3,  10,  13.  Cost  ill  bestowed. 

14,  16,  17,  18.   Beleeve  not  a  word. 

22,  23,  24.  Past  all  hope. 

26,  26,  27,  28.  Eelye  not  upon  it. 

Various  days  were  held,  by  different 
ancient  nations,  to  be  unlucky  days. 
The  superstition  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  or 
older.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  old  "  keeping  "  of  Saturday 
evening,  or  even  the  whole  afternoon  at 
one  period,  went  back  for  origin  to  this 
sort  of  astrology.  Brand  gives  an  ex- 
tract from  an  old  English  manuscript, 
showing  the  religious  form  of  the  cus- 
tom1 :  — 

"  It  is  writen  in  the  liffe  of  Seynt  .  .  . 
that  he  was  bisi  on  Ester  Eve  before 
None  that  he  made  one  to  shave  him  or 
the  sunne  went  doune.  And  the  fiend 
aspied  that,  and  gadirid  up  his  heeris ; 
and  whan  this  holi  man  sawe  it,  he  con- 
jured him  and  badde  him  tell  him  whi 
he  did  so.  Thane  said  he,  bycause  yu 
didest  no  reverence  to  the  Sundaie,  and 
therfore  this  heris  wolle  I  kepe  unto  ye 
day  of  Dome  in  reproffe  of  the.  Thane 
he  left  of  all  his  shavyng,  and  toke  the 
heris  of  the  fiend,  and  made  to  brene 
hem  in  his  owne  hand  for  penaunce, 
whiche  him  thought  he  was  worthe  to 
suffre ;  and  bode  unshaven  unto  Mon- 
day. This  is  saide  in  reproffe  of  hem 
that  worchen  at  afternone  on  Satur- 
day es" 

It  is  likely  that  this  precious  anecdote 
was  often  brought  to  the  attention  of 
mothers  and  schoolmasters  by  the  Early 
English  urchin. 

The  very  word  week  is  of  origin  so 
ancient  as  to  be  open  to  enticing  guess- 
work, such  as  that  concerning  the  hie- 
roglyphic UK.  The  "  authorities  "  all  tell 


us  that  the  Egyptians  fixed  the  week  at 
seven  days  because  of  the  seven  known 
heavenly  bodies ;  but  no  one  knows 
for  certain  that  this  is  true.  To  say 
"  Egypt,"  in  history,  is  to  begin  to  spec- 
ulate ;  as  to  say  "  electricity,"  in  physi- 
cal scienee. 

A  favorite  theory  as  to  the  ancient 
sanctity  of  the  number  seven  has  always 
been  based  on  its  peculiar  arithmetical 
properties.  (For  a  single  instance  of  the 
numbers  between  one  and  ten,  including 
the  latter,  all  except  seven  are  either 
factors  or  products  of  others.)  We  find 
the  number  a  favorite  one  in  most  of  the 
old  cosmogonies.  The  first  series  of 
Manetho's  Egyptian  gods,  or  dynasties 
of  gods,  includes  seven.  The  original 
Kabiri  of  PluBnicia,  or  the  sons  of  Ptah, 
according  to  Bunsen,  were  seven.  Among 
George  Smith's  Assyrian  discoveries  is  a 
calendar,  in  which  every  month  is  divided 
into  four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days 
are  noted  as  unsuitable  for  the  under- 
taking of  any  work.  In  the  translation  of 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  the  first  such  seventh 
day  has  the  note  :  "A  sabbath  (literal- 
ly, dies  nefastus).  The  king  in  his 
chariot  rides  not.  Medicine  for  his  sick- 
ness of  body  he  applies  not." 

It  is  possible  that  the  origin  of  the 
world-old  estimation  of  this  week-number 
may  go  back  to  something  older  than  as- 
trology or  astronomy,  —  older  even  than 
the  science  of  arithmetic  ;  namely,  to  a 
primeval  psychological  fact. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  number  seven 
was  chosen  because  it  falls  in  with  a 
certain  limitation  of  the  human  mind  ? 
Seven  represents  the  limit  of  ordinary 
ability  to  grasp  particular  objects  as  a 
total,  without  subdivision  into  smaller 
groups.  If  we  make  seven  dots  upon 
paper,  or  place  seven  pebbles  closely  in 
a  line,  the  eye  (that  is  to  say,  the  mind) 
can  apprehend  them  as  a  single  group, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  aware  of  the 
number  of  individuals  composing  it.  If 
it  were  eight,  they  would  be  decomposed 
into  fours,  or  twos.  It  is  an  experiment 
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which  each  may  try  for  himself.  For 
my  own  part,  I  find  that  if  I  make  a  long 
line  of  dots  on  the  paper,  by  fixing  my 
eye  on  any  one  of  them  I  easily  include 
the  three  at  each  side  in  the  same  per- 
ception, either  as  separated,  or  all  seven 
united  like  Alpine  climbers  by  their  rope. 
Thus  the  mind  conceives  a  whole  week 
pretty  easily  at  one  grasp,  and  may  al- 
ternately separate  it  into  successive  days, 
and  telescope  these  back  into  the  total 
conception  of  the  week,  at  will.  We 
say  to  ourselves,  Such  a  week  I  spent 
at  this  place,  and  such  another  at  that ; 
and  find  no  difficulty  either  in  the  total 
conception  of  each,  or  in  the  instanta- 
neous separation  of  it  into  its  days.  Is 
not  seven  the  largest  group  with  which 
this  process  would  have  been  easy? 
Could  we  have  done  it  with  thirteen,  or 
easily  with  nine  ;  and  would  not  eight 
or  ten  have  inevitably  split  apart  into 
groups  of  fours  or  fives,  each  week  thus 


falling  into  two  weeks,  in  spite  of  us  ? 
It  is  odd  enough  how  perfectly  we 
have  come  to  feel,  after  all  these  centu- 
ries —  more  likely,  after  all  these  thou- 
sands of  years  —  of  the  employment  of 
the  seven-day  week,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
original  nature.  We  can  hardly  shake 
off  the  sense  that  time,  abstract  time, 
everywhere  and  always,  comes  cut  into 
these  particular  blocks.  The  year  — 
everybody's  year,  every  epoch's  and 
every  planet's  year  - —  consists,  to  our  in- 
veterate feeling,  of  just  these  fifty-two 
divisions,  as  rigidly  as  any  chain  consists 
of  its  links.  It  is  like  the  old  story 
(none  the  worse  for  a  certain  nutty  fla- 
vor it  may  now  have)  of  the  English- 
man, who  remarked,  "  How  queer  that 
the  French  say  'pain'  for  'bread'!" 
And  when  his  friend  replied,  "  No  queer- 
er than  that  we  should  say  '  bread,'  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  but  it  is  '  bread,'  you 
know !  " 

E.  R.  Sill 


UNAWARES. 

A  SONG  welled  up  in  the  singer's  heart, 

(Like  a  song  in  the  throat  of  a  bird,) 
And  loud  he  sang,  and  far  it  rang,  — 

For  his  heart  was  strangely  stirred  ; 
And  he  sang  for  the  very  joy  of  song, 

With  no  thoughts  of  one  who  heard. 

Within  the  listener's  wayward  soul 

A  heavenly  patience  grew. 
He  fared  on  his  way  with  a  benison 

On  the  singer,  who  never  knew 
How  the  careless  song  of  an  idle  hour 

Had  shaped  a  life  anew. 

Alice  Williams  Brotherton. 
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PAUL  PATOFF. 


MY  dear  lady  —  my  dear  friend  — 
you  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  a  story, 
and  I  am  going  to  try,  because  there  is 
not  anything  I  would  not  try  if  you 
asked  it  of  me.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
it  will  be  about,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  disappoint  you  ;  and  if  the  prov- 
erb says,  "  Needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives,"  I  can  mend  the  proverb  into  a 
show  of  grace,  and  say,  The  most  barren 
earth  must  needs  bear  flowers  when  an 
angel  sows  the  seed. 

When  you  asked  for  the  story  I  could 
only  find  a  dry  tale  of  my  own  doings, 
which  I  detailed  to  you  somewhat  at 
length,  as  we  cantered  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters.  The  south 
wind  was  warm  this  afternoon,  though 
it  brought  rain  with  it  and  wetted  us 
a  little  as  we  rode ;  it  was  soft  and 
dreamy,  and  made  everything  look 
sleepy,  and  misty,  and  a  little  uncertain 
in  outline.  Baghdad  sniffed  it  in  his 
deep  red  nostrils,  for  it  was  the  wind  of 
his  home  ;  but  Haroun  al  Raschid  shook 
the  raindrops  restlessly  from  his  gray 
mane,  as  though  he  hated  to  be  damp, 
and  was  thinking  longingly  of  the  hot 
sand  and  the  desert  sun.  But  he  had 
no  right  to  complain,  for  water  must 
needs  come  in  the  oases,  —  and  truly  I 
know  of  no  fairer  and  sweeter  resting- 
place  in  life's  journey  than  the  Valley 
of  the  Sweet  Waters  above  the  Golden 
Horn. 

That  same  south  wind  —  when  I  think, 
it  is  a  point  or  two  easterly,  and  it  seems 
to  smell  of  Persia  —  well,  that  same 
soft  wind  is  blowing  at  my  windows 
now  in  the  dark  night,  and  is  murmur- 
ing, sometimes  almost  complaining,  then 
dying  away  in  a  fitful,  tearful  sigh,  sorry 
even  to  weeping  for  its  restless  fate, 
sorry  perhaps  for  me  and  sighing  for 
me.  God  knows,  there  is  enough  to 
sigh  for  in  this  working-day  world,  is 


there  not  ?  I  have  heard  you  sigh,  too, 
very  sadly,  as  though  something  hurt 
you,  although  you  are  so  bright  and 
young  and  fair.  The  wind  sighs  hope- 
lessly, in  great  sobs  of  weariness  and 
despair,  for  he  is  filled  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  past ;  but  your  breath  has  a  mu- 
sic in  it  that  is  more  like  the  song  of 
the  sunrise  that  used  to  break  out  from 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  marble  at 
dawn. 

Poor  wind !  He  is  trying  to  speak 
to  me  through  the  pines,  —  perhaps  he 
is  bringing  a  message.  It  is  long  since 
any  one  brought  me  a  message  I  cared 
to  hear.  I  will  open  the  door  to  the 
terrace  and  let  him  in,  and  see  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Truly,  he  speaks  great  words  :  — 

"  I  am  the  belt  and  the  girdle  of  this 
world.  I  cany  in  my  arms  the  souls  of 
the  dead  and  the  sins  of  them ;  the  souls 
of  them  that  have  not  yet  lived,  with 
their  deeds,  are  in  my  bosom.  I  am 
sorrowful  with  the  sorrow  of  ages,  and 
strong  with  the  strength  of  ages  yet  un- 
lived. What  is  thy  sorrow  to  my  sor- 
row, or  thy  strength  to  my  strength  ? 
Listen. 

"  Knowest  thou  whence  I  come,  or 
whither  I  go  ?  Fool,  thou  knowest  not 
even  of  thyself  what  thou  shalt  do  to- 
morrow, and  it  may  be  that  on  the  next 
day  I  shall  have  thy  soul,  to  take  it 
away,  and  hold  it,  and  buffet  it,  and  tear 
it  as  I  will.  Fool,  thou  knowest  little  ! 
The  gardens  of  Persia  are  sweet  this 
night ;  this  night  the  maidens  of  Hindu- 
stan have  gone  forth  to  greet  the  new 
moon,  and  I  am  full  of  their  soft  prayers 
and  gentle  thoughts,  for  I  am  come 
from  them.  But  the  north,  whither  I 
go,  is  cold  and  cruel,  full  of  snow  and 
darkness  and  gloom.  Along  the  lands 
where  I  will  pass  I  shall  see  men  and 
women  dying  in  the  frost,  and  little  chil- 
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dren,  too,  poor  and  hungry,  and  shiver- 
ing out  the  last  breathings  of  a  wretch- 
ed lif  e ;  and  some  of  them  I  will  take 
with  me  this  night,  to  my  journey's  end 
among  the  ice-floes  and  the  brown  driv- 
ing mists  of  the  uttermost  north.  Dost 
thou  wonder  that  I  am  sad  ? 

"  That  is  thy  lif  e.  Thou  art  come  from 
the  sweet-scented  gardens  of  thy  youth, 
thou  must  go  to  the  ice  desert  of  thine 
old  age ;  and  now  thou  art  full  of 
strength  and  boastfulness,  and  thinkest 
thou  shalt  perchance  be  the  first  mortal 
who  shall  cheat  death.  Go  to !  Thou 
shalt  die  like  the  rest,  the  more  misera- 
bly that  thou  lovest  life  more  than  the 
others." 

The  wind  is  in  an  ill  humor  to-night ; 
I  should  not  have  thought  he  could  say 
such  hard  things.  But  he  is  a  hopeless 
old  cynic,  even  when  he  blows  warm 
from  the  south ;  he  has  seen  so  much 
and  done  so  much,  and  has  furnished  so 
many  metaphors  to  threadbare  poets, 
that  he  believes  in  nothing  good,  or 
young,  or  in  any  way  fresh.  -He  is  bad 
company,  and  I  have  shut  the  window 
again.  You  asked  me  for  a  story,  and 
you  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  I  do 
not  tell  you  one.  Do  you  like  long  sto- 
ries or  short  stories  ?  Sad  or  gay  ?  True 
or  fanciful  ?  What  shall  it  be  ?  My 
true  stories  are  all  sad,  but  the  ones  I 
imagine  are  often  merry.  Could  I  not 
think  of  one  true,  and  gay  as  well? 
There  was  once  a  bad  old  man  who  said 
that  when  the  truth  ceased  to  be  solemn 
it  became  dull.  Between  solemnity  and 
dullness  you  would  not  find  what  you 
want,  which,  I  take  it,  is  a  little  laughter, 
a  little  sadness,  and,  when  it  is  done, 
the  comfortable  assurance  of  your  own 
senses  that  you  have  been  amused,  and 
not  bored.  The  bad  old  gentleman  was 
right.  When  our  lives  are  not  filled 
with  great  emotions  they  are  crammed 
with  insignificant  details,  and  one  may 
tell  them  ever  so  well,  they  will  be  in- 
significant to  the  end.  But  the  fancy  is 
a  great  store-house,  filled  with  all  the 


beautiful  things  that  we  do  not  find  in 
our  lives.  My  dear  friend,  if  true  love 
were  an  every-day  phenomenon,  experi- 
enced by  everybody,  it  would  cease  to 
be  in  any  way  interesting ;  people  would 
be  so  familiar  with  it  that  it  would  bore 
them  to  extinction  ;  they  would  have  it 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  would  be  as  fas- 
tidious of  its  niceties  as  an  Anglo-In- 
dian about  the  quality  of  the  pepper.  It 
is  because  only  one  man  or  woman  in  a 
hundred  thousand  is  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sufferings  of  true-love  fever 
that  the  other  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  take  delight  in 
observing  the  contortions  and  convulsions 
of  the  patient.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  them  to  compare  the  slight  touch  of 
ague  they  once  had  when  they  were 
young  with  the  raging  sickness  of  a 
breaking  heart ;  to  see  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  tiny  scratch  upon  themselves, 
which  they  delight  in  irritating,  and  the 
ghastly  wound  by  which  the  tortured 
soul  has  sped  from  its  prison. 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  are  not  so  very 
much  to  blame.  Even  the  momentary 
reflection  of  love  is  a  good  thing ;  at 
least,  it  is  better  than  to  know  nothing 
of  it.  One  can  fancy  that  a  violin  upon 
which  no  one  had  ever  played  would  yet 
be  glad  to  vibrate  faintly  in  unison  with 
the  music  of  a  more  favored  neighbor ; 
it  would  bring  a  sensation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  music.  The  stronger  harmony 
is  caught  up  and  carried  on  forever  in 
endless  sound  waves,  but  the  slight  re- 
sponsive murmur  of  the  passive  strings 
is  lost  and  forgotten. 

And  now  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am 
making  phrases.  That  is  my  profession  : 
I  am  a  twister  of  words ;  I  torture  lan- 
guage by  trade.  You  know  it,  for  you 
have  known  me  a  long  time,  and,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  vanity,  or  rudeness,  I 
observe  that  my  mode  of  putting  the 
dictionary  on  the  rack  amuses  you.  The 
fact  that  you  ask  for  a  story  shows  that 
well  enough.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and 
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there  never  was  any  poetry  in  me,  but 
I  have  seen  it  in  other  people,  and  I  un- 
derstand why  some  persons  like  it.  As 
for  stories,  I  have  plenty  of  them.  I, 
Paul  Griggs,  have  seen  a  variety  of 
sights,  and  I  have  a  good  memory. 
There  is  the  southeast  wind  again.  I 
was  speaking  of  love,  a  moment  ago,  — 
there  is  a  story  of  the  wind  falling  in 
love.  There  is  a  garden  of  roses  far 
away  to  the  east,  where  a  maiden  lies 
asleep  ;  the  roses  have  no  thorns  in  that 
garden,  and  they  grow  softly  about  her 
and  make  a  pillow  for  her  fair  head.  A 
blustering  wind  came  once  and  nearly 
waked  her,  but  she  was  so  beautiful  that 
he  fell  deep  in  love  ;  and  he  turned  into 
the  softest  breeze  that  ever  fanned  a 
woman's  cheek  in  summer,  for  fear  lest 
he  should  trouble  her  sleep.  There  was 
a  poor  woman  in  rags,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  on  that  March  night,  but  she 
could  not  soften  the  heart  of  the  cruel 
blast  for  all  her  shivering  and  praying ; 
for  she  was  very  poor  and  wretched,  and 
never  was  beautiful,  even  when  she  was 
young. 

That  is  a  short  tale,  and  it  has  no 
moral  application,  for  it  is  too  common 
a  truth.  If  people  would  only  act  di- 
rectly on  things  instead  of  expecting  the 
morality  of  their  cant  phrases  to  act  for 
them,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  pay  their  bills,  and  to  save 
their  souls  into  the  bargain,  what  a  vast 
deal  of  good  would  be  done,  and  what 
an  incalculable  amount  of  foolish  talk 
would  be  spared  !  But  there  is  a  diplo- 
matic spirit  abroad  in  our  day,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  polite  relations 
with  a  drowning  man  before  it  is  possi- 
ble to  pull  him  out  of  the  water. 

But  the  story,  you  say,  —  where  is  it  ? 
Forgive  me.  I  am  rusty  and  ponderous 
at  the  start,  like  an  old  dredger  that  has 
stuck  too  long  in  the  mud.  Let  me 
move  a  little  and  swing  out  with  the  tide 
till  I  am  in  clearer  waters,  and  I  will 
promise  to  bring  up  something  pretty 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  you  to 


look  at.  I  would  not  have  you  see  any 
of  the  blackness  that  lies  in  the  stagnant 
harbor. 

I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Paul  Pa- 
toff.  I  played  a  small  part  in  it  myself 
last  summer,  and  so,  in  a  certain  way,  it 
is  a  tale  of  my  own  experience.  I  say 
a  tale,  because  it  is  emphatically  a  tale, 
and  nothing  else.  I  might  almost  call 
it  a  yarn,  though  the  word  would  look 
strangely  on  a  printed  title-page.  We 
are  vain  in  our  generation ;  we  fancy 
we  have  discovered  something  new  un- 
der the  sun,  and  we  give  the  name  "  nov- 
el "  to  the  things  we  write.  I  will  not 
insult  literature  by  honoring  this  story 
with  any  such  high-sounding  designation. 
A  great  many  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  were  told  to  me,  so  that  I 
shall  have  some  difficulty  in  putting  the 
whole  together  in  a  connected  shape, 
and  I  must  begin  by  asking  your  indul- 
gence if  I  transgress  all  sorts  of  rules, 
and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
interesting  points  into  the  places  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  traditional  laws 
of  art.  I  tell  what  happened,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  tell  any  more. 


1. 


If  places  could  speak,  they  would  de- 
scribe people  far  better  than  people  can 
describe  places.  No  two  men  agree  to- 
gether in  giving  an  account  of  a  coun- 
try, of  natural  scenery,  or  of  a  city  ;  and 
though  we  may  read  the  most  accurate 
descriptions  of  a  place,  and  vividly  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  what  we  have  never 
seen,  yet,  when  we  are  at  last  upon  the 
spot,  we  realize  that  we  have  known 
nothing  about  it,  and  we  loudly  blame 
the  author,  whose  word-painting  is  so 
palpably  false.  People  will  always  think 
of  places  as  being  full  of  poetry  if  they 
are  in  love,  as  being  beautiful  if  they  are 
well,  hideous  if  they  are  ill,  wearisome 
if  they  are  bored,  and  gay  if  they  are 
making  money. 
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Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Peo- 
ple who  live  there  are  sometimes  well 
and  sometimes  ill,  sometimes  rich  and 
sometimes  poor,  sometimes  in  love  with 
themselves  and  sometimes  in  love  with 
each  other.  A  grave  Persian  carpet 
merchant  sits  smoking  on  the  quay  of 
Buyukdere.  He  sees  them  all  go  by, 
from  the  gay  French  secretary  of  em- 
bassy, puffing  at  a  cigarette  as  he  hurries 
from  one  visit  to  the  next,  to  the  neat 
and  military  German  diplomat,  landing 
from  his  steam  launch  on  his  return 
from  the  palace  ;  from  the  devil-may- 
care  English  youth  in  white  flannel  to 
the  graceful  Turkish  adjutant  on  his 
beautiful  Arab  horse ;  from  the  dark- 
eyed  Armenian  lady,  walking  slowly  by 
the  water's  edge,  to  the  terrifically  ar- 
rayed h'ttle  Greek  dandy,  with  a  spotted 
waistcoat  and  a  thunder-and-lightning 
tie.  He  sees  them  all :  the  Levantine 
with  the  weak  and  cunning  face,  the 
swarthy  Kurdish  porter,  the  gorgeously 
arrayed  Dalmatian  embassy"  servant,  the 
huge,  fair  Turkish  waterman  in  his  spot- 
less white  dress,  and  the  countless  veiled 
Turkish  women  from  the  small  harems 
of  the  little  town,  shuffling  along  in 
silence,  or  squatted  peacefully  upon  a 
jutting  point  of  the  pier,  veiled  in  yash- 
maks, the  more  transparent  as  they  have 
the  more  beauty  to  show  or  the  less  ug- 
liness to  conceal.  The  carpet  merchant 
sees  them  all,  and  sits  like  patience  upon 
a  monumental  heap  of  stuffs,  waiting 
for  customers  and  smoking  his  water- 
pipe.  His  eyes  are  greedy  and  his  fin- 
gers are  long,  but  the  peace  of  a  superior 
mendacity  is  on  his  brow,  and  in  his 
heart  the  lawful  price  of  goods  is  multi- 
plied exceedingly. 

By  the  side  of  the  quay,  separated 
from  the  quiet  water  by  the  broad  white 
road,  stand  the  villas,  the  embassies,  the 
houses,  large  and  smaU,  a  varying  front, 
following  the  curve  of  the  Bosphorus  for 
half  a  mile  between  the  Turkish  towns 
of  Buyukdere  and  Mesar  Burnu.  Be- 


hind the  villas  rise  the  gardens,  terraces 
upon  terraces  of  roses,  laurels,  lemons, 
Japanese  medlars,  and  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  sorts,  with  a  stone  pine  or  a  cy- 
press here  and  there,  dark  green  against 
the  faint  blue  sky.  Beyond  the  breadth 
of  smooth  sapphire  water,  scarcely  rip- 
pling under  the  gentle  northerly  breeze, 
the  long  hills  of  the  Asian  mainland 
stretch  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  right  until  the 
quick  bend  of  the  narrow  channel  hides 
Asia  from  view  behind  the  low  promon- 
tories of  the  European  shore.  Now  and 
then  a  big  ferry-boat  puffs  into  sight, 
churning  the  tranquil  waters  into  foam 
with  her  huge  paddles  ;  a  dozen  sailing 
craft  are  in  view,  from  Lord  Mavour- 
neen's  smart  yawl  to  the  outlandishly 
rigged  Turkish  schooner,  her  masts  rak- 
ing forward  like  the  antlers  of  a  stag  at 
bay,  and  spreading  a  motley  collection 
of  lateen-sails,  stay-sails,  square  top-sails, 
and  vast  spinnakers  rigged  out  with 
booms  and  sprits,  which  it  would  puzzle 
a  northern  sailor  to  name.  Far  to  the 
right,  towards  Therapia,  glimmer  the 
brilliant  uniforms  and  the  long  bright 
oars  of  an  ambassador's  twelve-oared 
caique,  returning  from  an  official  visit 
at  the  palace ;  and  near  the  shore  are 
loitering  half  a  dozen  barcas,  —  commo- 
dious row-boats,  with  awnings  and  cush- 
ioned seats,  —  on  the  lookout  for  a  fare. 
It  is  the  month  of  June,  and  the  after- 
noon air  is  warm  and  hazy  upon  the 
land,  though  a  gentle  northerly  breeze 
is  on  the  water,  just  enough  to  fill  the 
sails  of  Lord  Mavourneen's  little  yacht, 
so  that  by  making  many  short  tacks  he 
may  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Sea  before  sunset.  But  his  excellency 
the  British  ambassador  is  in  no  hurry  ; 
he  would  go  on  tacking  in  his  little  yawl 
to  all  eternity  of  nautical  time,  with  vast 
satisfaction,  rather  than  be  bored  and 
worried  and  harrowed  by  the  predesti- 
nating servants  of  Allah,  at  the  palace 
of  his  majesty  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  Even  Fate,  the  universal  Kis- 
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met,  procrastinates  in  Turkey,  and  Lord 
Mavourneen's  special  mission  is  to  out- 
procrastinate  the  procrastinator.  For 
the  present  the  little  yawl  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  his  operations,  and  as  he 
stands  in  his  rough  blue  clothes,  looking 
up  through  his  single  eyeglass  at  the 
bellying  canvas,  a  gentle  smile  upon  his 
strongly  marked  face  betrays  considera- 
ble satisfaction.  Lord  Mavourneen  is  a 
very  successful  man,  and  his  smile  and 
his  yacht  have  been  elements  of  no 
small  importance  in  his  success.  They 
characterize  him  historically,  like  the 
tear  which  always  trembles  under  the 
left  eyelid  of  Prince  Bismarck,  like  the 
gray  overcoat  of  Bonaparte,  the  black 
tights  and  gloomy  looks  of  Hamlet  the 
Dane,  or  Richelieu's  kitten.  Lord  Ma- 
vourneen is  a  man  of  action,  but  he  can 
wait.  When  he  came  to  Constantino- 
ple the  Turks  thought  they  could  keep 
him  waiting,  but  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  more  generally  kept  wait- 
ing themselves,  while  his  excellency  is 
up  the  Bosphorus,  beating  about  in  his 
little  yawl  near  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Sea.  His  actions  are  thought  worthy 
of  high  praise,  but  on  some  occasions 
his  inaction  borders  upon  the  sublime. 
Of  the  men  who  moved  along  the  Bu- 
yukdere  quay,  many  paused  and  glanced 
out  over  the  water  at  the  white-sailed 
yawl,  with  the  single  streamer  flying 
from  the  mast-head  ;  and  some  smiled  as 
they  recognized  the  ambassadorial  yacht, 
and  some  looked  grave. 

The  sun  sank  lower  towards  the  point 
where  he  disappears  from  the  sight  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Buyukdere  ;  for  he  is 
not  seen  to  set  from  this  part  of  the 
upper  Bosphorus.  He  sinks  early  be- 
hind the  wooded  hills  above  Therapia, 
and  when  he  is  hidden  the  evening 
freshness  begins,  and  the  crowd  upon 
the  quay  swells  to  a  multitude,  as  the 
people  from  the  embassies  and  villas 
sally  forth  to  mount  their  horses  or  to 
get  into  their  caiques. 

Two   young   men   came   out   of    the 


white  gates  of  the  Russian  embassy,  and, 
crossing  the  road,  stood  upon  the  edge 
of  the  stone  pier.  They  were  brothers, 
but  the  resemblance  was  slight  between 
them.  The  one  looked  like  an  English- 
man, tall,  fair,  and  rather  angular,  with 
hard  blue  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  heavy 
yellow  mustache  concealing  his  mouth, 
and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  dressed,  and,  though  one 
might  detect  some  awkwardness  in  his 
movements,  his  manner  had  that  com- 
posure which  comes  from  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  from  a  natural  self- 
possession  and  independence  of  character. 
His  brother,  though  older  by  a  year, 
might  have  passed  for  being  several 
years  younger.  He  was  in  reality  two 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  clear 
complexion  was  that  of  a  boy,  his  dark 
brown  hair  curled  closely  on  his  head, 
and  his  soft  brown  eyes  had  a  young 
and  trustful  look  in  them,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  brother's  hard 
and  dominating  expression.  He  was 
shorter,  too,  and  more  slender,  but  also 
more  graceful ;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
small  and  well  shaped.  Nevertheless, 
his  manner  was  at  least  as  self-possessed 
as  that  of  his  tall  brother,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  look  which  suggested 
the  dashing,  reckless  spirit  sometime* 
found  in  delicately  constituted  men. 
Alexander  Patoff  was  a  soldier,  and  had 
obtained  leave  to  visit  his  younger  broth- 
er Paul  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
latter  held  the  position  of  second  secre- 
tary in  the  Russian  embassy.  At  first 
sight  one  would  have  said  that  Paul 
should  have  been  the  cavalry  officer,  and 
Alexander  the  diplomatist :  but  fate  had 
ordered  it  otherwise,  for  the  elder  son 
had  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  father's 
fortune,  and  was,  consequently,  able  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  a  career  in  a  guard 
regiment ;  while  Paul,  the  younger,  just 
managed  to  live  comfortably  the  life  of 
a  fashionable  diplomacy,  by  dint  of 
economy  and  an  intelligent  use  of  his 
small  income. 
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They  were  Russians,  but  their  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman.  Their  father 
had  married  a  Miss  Anne  Dabstreak, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  when 
in  London,  shortly  before  the  Crimean 
War.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
had  a  moderate  portion.  Old  Patoff' s 
fortune,  however,  was  sufficient,  and 
they  had  lived  happily  for  ten  years, 
when  he  had  died  very  suddenly,  leav- 
ing a  comfortable  provision  for  his  wife, 
and  the  chief  part  of  his  possessions  to 
Alexander  Paolovitch  Patoff,  his  eldest 
boy.  Paul,  he  thought,  showed  even  as 
a  child  the  character  necessary  to  fight 
his  own  way  ;  and  as  he  had  since  ad- 
vanced regularly  in  the  diplomacy,  it 
seemed  probable  that  he  would  fulfill 
his  father's  predictions,  and  die  an  am- 
bassador. 

At  the  time  when  this  story  opens 
Madame  Patoff  was  traveling  in  Switzer- 
land for  her  health.  She  was  not  strong, 
and  dared  not  undertake  a  journey  to 
Constantinople  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  of  northern  Russia 
suited  her  even  less  well  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and,  to  her  great  regret,  her 
son  Alexander,  whom  she  loved  better 
than  Paul,  as  he  was  also  more  like  her- 
self, had  persisted  in  spending  his  leave 
in  a  visit  to  his  brother. 

Madame  Patoff  had  been  surprised  at 
Alexander's  determination.  Her  sons 
were  not  congenial  to  each  other.  They 
had  been  brought  up  differently  to  dif- 
ferent careers,  which  might  partially  ac- 
count for  the  lack  of  sympathy  between 
them,  but  in  reality  the  evil  had  a  deep- 
er root.  Madame  Patoff  had  either 
never  realized  that  Alexander  had  been 
the  favored  son,  and  that  Paul  had  suf- 
fered acutely  from  the  preference  shown 
to  his  elder  brother,  or  she  had  loved 
the  latter  too  passionately  to  care  to 
hide  her  preference.  Alexander  had 
been  a  beautiful  child,  full  of  grace,  and 
gifted  with  that  charm  which  in  young 
children  is  not  easily  resisted.  Paul 
was  ugly  in  his  boyhood,  cold  and  re- 


served, rarely  showing  sympathy,  and 
too  proud  to  ask  for  what  was  not  given 
him  freely.  Alexander  was  quick-wit- 
ted, talented,  and  showy,  if  I  may  use 
so  barbarous  a  word.  Paul  was  slow  at 
first,  ungainly  as  a  young  foal,  strong 
without  grace,  shy  of  attempting  any- 
thing new  to  him,  and  not  liking  to  be 
noticed.  Both  father  and  mother,  as 
the  boys  grew  up,  loved  the  older  lad, 
and  spoiled  him,  while  the  younger  was 
kept  forever  at  his  books,  was  treated 
coldly,  and  got  little  praise  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  tasks.  Had  Paul  pos- 
sessed less  real  energy  of  character,  he 
must  have  hated  his  brother  ;  as  it  was, 
he  silently  disliked  him,  but  inwardly 
resolved  to  outshine  him  in  everything, 
laboring  to  that  end  from  his  boyhood, 
and  especially  after  his  father's  death, 
with  a  dogged  determination  which 
promised  success.  The  result  was  that, 
although  Paul  never  outgrew  a  certain 
ungainliness  of  appearance,  due  to  his 
large  and  bony  frame,  he  nevertheless 
acquired  a  perfection  of  manner,  an 
ease  and  confidence  in  conversation, 
which,  in  the  end,  might  well  impress 
people  who  knew  him  more  favorably 
than  the  bearing  of  Alexander,  whose 
soft  voice  and  graceful  attitudes  began 
to  savor  of  affectation  when  he  had  at- 
tained to  mature  manhood.  As  they 
stood  together  on  the  quay  at  Buyuk- 
dere,  one  could  guess  that,  in  the  course 
of  years,  Alexander  would  be  an  irri- 
table, peevish  old  dandy,  while  Paul 
would  turn  out  a  stern,  successful  old 
man. 

They  stood  looking  at  the  water, 
watching  the  caiques  shoot  out  from  the 
shore  upon  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
stream. 

•'  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? " 
asked  Paul,  without  looking  at  his 
brother. 

*'  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  care  where  we 
go.  I  suppose  it  is  worth  seeing  ?  " 

"  Well  worth  seeing.  You  have  nev- 
er seen  anything  like  it." 
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"  Is  it  as  fine  as  Easter  Eve  in  Mos- 
cow ?  "  asked  Alexander,  incredulously. 
"  It  is  different,"  said  Paul.  "  It 
corresponds  to  our  Easter  Eve  in  some 
ways.  All  through  the  Ramazan  they 
fast  all  day  —  never  smoke,  nor  drink  a 
glass  of  water,  and  of  course  they  eat 
nothing  —  until  sunset,  when  the  gun  is 
fired.  During  the  last  week  there  are 
services  in  Santa  Sophia  every  night, 
and  that  is  what  is  most  remarkable. 
They  go  on  until  the  news  comes  that 
the  new  moon  has  been  seen." 

"  That  does  not  sound  very  interest- 
ing," remarked  Alexander,  languidly 
lighting  a  cigarette  with  the  bit  of  yel- 
low fuse  that  dangled  from  his  heavy 
Moscow  case. 

"It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  and 
you  must  see  it.  You  cannot  be  here 
at  this  time  and  not  see  what  is  most 
worth  seeing." 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  this  evening  ?  " 
asked  Alexander. 

"  No.  We  have  to  respect  the  preju- 
dices of  the  country  a  little.  After  all, 
we  really  have  a  holiday  during  this 
month.  Nothing  can  be  done.  The 
people  at  the  palace  do  not  get  up  until 
one  o'clock  or  later,  so  as  to  make  the 
time  while  they  fast  seem  shorter." 

"  Very  sensible  of  them.  I  wonder 
why  they  get  up  at  all,  until  that  ridicu- 
lous gun  fires,  and  they  can  smoke." 

"  Whether  you  h'ke  it  or  not,  you 
must  go  to  Santa  Sophia  to-night,  and 
see  the  service,"  said  Paul,  firmly. 
"You  need  not  stay  long,  unless  you 
like." 

"  If  you  take  me  there,  I  will  stay 
rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  coming 
away,"  answered  the  other.  "'  Bah  !  " 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "there  is  that 
caique  again !  " 

Paul  followed  the  direction  of  his 
brother's  glance,  and  saw  a  graceful 
caique  pulling  slowly  up-stream  towards 
them.  Four  sturdy  Turks  in  snow-white 
cotton  tugged  at  the  long  oars,  and  in 
the  deep  body  of  the  boat,  upon  low 


cushions,  sat  two  ladies,  side  by  side. 
Behind  them,  upon  the  stern,  was 
perched  a  hideous  and  beardless  Afri- 
can, gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  dark  tunic 
heavily  laced  with  gold,  a  richly  chased 
and  adorned  scimiter  at  his  side,  and  a 
red  feV  jauntily  set  on  one  side  of  his 
misshapen  head.  But  Alexander's  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  ladies,  or 
rather  by  one  of  them,  as  the  caique 
passed  within  oar's  length  of  the  quay. 

"  She  must  be  hideous,"  said  Paul, 
contemptuously.  "  I  never  saw  such  a 
yashmak.  It  is  as  thick  as  a  towel. 
You  cannot  see  her  face  at  all." 

"  Look  at  her  hand,"  said  Alexander. 
"  I  tell  you  she  is  not  hideous." 

The  figures  of  the  two  ladies  were 
completely  hidden  in  the  wide  black  silk 
garments  they  wore,  the  eternal  ferigee 
which  makes  all  women  alike.  Upon 
their  heads  they  wore  caps,  such  as  in 
the  jargon  of  fashion  are  called  toques, 
and  their  faces  were  enveloped  in  yash- 
maks, white  veils  which  cross  the  fore- 
head above  the  eyes  and  are  brought 
back  just  below  them,  so  as  to  cover  the 
rest  of  the  face.  But  there  was  this 
difference  :  that  whereas  the  veil  worn 
by  one  of  the  ladies  was  of  the  thinnest 
gauze,  showing  every  feature  of  her 
dark,  coarse  face  through  its  transparent 
texture,  the  veil  of  the  other  was  per- 
fectly opaque,  and  disguised  her  like  a 
mask.  Paul  Patoff  justly  remarked 
that  this  was  very  unusual.  He  had 
observed  the  same  peculiarity  at  least 
twenty  tunes  ;  for  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  since  Alexander  arrived,  the 
brothers  had  seen  -tin's  same  lady  al- 
most every  day,  till  they  had  grown  to 
expect  her,  and  had  exhausted  all  spec- 
ulation in  regard  to  her  personality. 
Paul  maintained  that  she  was  ugly, 
because  she  would  not  show  her  face. 
Alexander  swore  that  she  was  beautiful, 
because  her  hand  was  young  and  white 
and  shapely,  and  because,  as  he  said, 
her  attitude  was  graceful  and  her  head 
moved  well  when  she  turned  it.  Con- 
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cerning  her  hand,  at  least,  there  was  no 
doubt,  for  as  the  delicate  fingers  stole 
out  from  the  black  folds  of  the  ferigee 
their  whiteness  shone  by  contrast  upon 
the  dark  silk ;  there  was  something 
youthful  and  nervous  and  sensitive  in 
their  shape  and  movement  which  fasci- 
nated the  young  Russian,  and  made  him 
mad  with  curiosity  to  see  the  face  of  the 
veiled  woman  to  whom  they  belonged. 
She  turned  her  head  a  little,  as  the 
caique  passed,  and  her  dark  eyes  met  his 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  one  of 
intelligence  ;  but  unfortunately  all  black 
eyes  look  very  much  alike  when  they 
are  just  visible  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  folds  of  a  thick  yashmak,  and 
Alexander  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
discontent. 

Thereupon  the  hideous  negro  at  the 
stern,  who  had  noticed  the  stare  of  the 
two  Russians,  shook  his  light  stick  at 
Alexander,  and  hissed  out  something 
that  sounded  very  like  "  Kiope  'oul  kio- 
pek,"  —  dog  and  son  of  a  dog  ;  the  oars- 
men grinned  and  pulled  harder  than 
ever,  and  the  caique  shot  past  the  pier. 
Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders  contempt- 
uously, but  did  not  translate  the  Turkish 
ejaculation  to  his  brother.  A  boatman 
stood  lounging  near  them,  leaning  on  a 
stone  post,  and  following  the  retreating 
caique  with  his  eyes. 

"Ask  that  fellow  who  she  is,"  said 
Alexander. 

"  He  does  not  know,"  answered  Paul. 
'•  Those  fellows  never  know  anything." 

"  Ask  him,"  insisted  his  brother.  "  I 
am  sure  he  knows."  Paul  was  willing 
to  be  obliging,  and  went  up  to  the  man. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  Khanum 
is  ?  "  he  asked,  in  Turkish. 

"  Bilmem,  —  I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
man,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

"  Do  you  know  who  her  father  is  ?  " 

"  Allah  bilir,  —  God  knows.  Proba- 
bly Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  all 
the  faithful."  Paul  laughed. 

"  I  told  you  he  knew  nothing  about 
her,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  brother. 
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"  It  did  you  no  harm  to  ask,"  an- 
swered Alexander  testily.  "  Let  us  take 
a  caique  and  follow  her." 

"  You  may,  if  you  please,"  said  Paul. 
"  I  have  no  intention  of  getting  myself 
into  trouble." 

"  Nonsense !  Why  should  we  get 
into  trouble  ?  We  have  as  good  a  right 
to  row  on  the  Bosphorus  as  they  have." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  go  near  them. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the 
country." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  custom,"  retorted 
Alexander. 

"  If  you  walked  down  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  in  Paris  on  Easter  Day  and 
kissed  every  woman  you  met,  merely 
saying,  '  The  Lord  is  risen,'  by  way  of 
excuse,  as  we  do  in  Russia,  you  would 
discover  that  customs  are  not  the  same 
everywhere." 

"  You  are  as  slow  as  an  ox-cart,  Paul," 
said  Alexander. 

"  The  simile  is  graceful.  Thank  you. 
As  I  say,  you  may  do  anything  you 
please,  as  you  are  a  stranger  here.  But 
if  you  do  anything  flagrantly  contrary 
to  the  manners  of  the  country,  you  will 
not  find  my  chief  disposed  to  help  you 
out  of  trouble.  We  are  disliked  enough 
already,  —  hated  expresses  it  better. 
Come  along.  Take  a  turn  upon  the 
quay  before  dinner,  and  then  we  will  go 
to  Stamboul  and  see  the  ceremony." 

"  I  hate  the  quay,"  replied  Alexan- 
der, who  was  now  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

"  Then  we  will  go  the  other  way. 
We  can  walk  through  Mesar  Burnu  and 
get  to  the  Valley  of  Roses." 

"  That  sounds  better." 

So  the  two  turned  northwards,  and 
followed  the  quay  up-stream  till  they 
came  to  the  wooden  steamboat  landing, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  they  en- 
tered the  small  Turkish  village  of  Mesar 
Burnu.  While  they  walked  upon  the 
road  Alexander  could  still  follow  the 
caique,  now  far  ahead,  shooting  along 
through  the  smooth  water,  and  he  slack- 
ened his  pace  more  slowly  when  it  was 
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out  of  sight.  The  dirty  little  bazaar  of 
the  village  did  not  interest  him,  and  he 
was  not  inclined  to  talk  as  he  picked  his 
way  over  the  muddy  stones,  chewing 
his  discontent  and  regretting  the  var- 
nish of  his  neat  boots.  Presently  they 
emerged  from  the  crowd  of  vegetable 
venders,  fishmongers,  and  sweetmeat 
sellers  into  a  broad  green  lane  between 
two  grave-yards,  where  the  huge  silent 
trees  grew  up  straight  and  sad  from  the 
sea  of  white  tombstones  which  stood  at 
every  angle,  some  already  fallen,  some 
looking  as  though  they  must  fall  at  once, 
some  still  erect,  according  to  the  length 
of  tune  which  had  elapsed  since  they 
were  set  up.  For  in  Turkey  the  head- 
stones of  graves  are  narrow  at  the  base 
and  broaden  like  leaves  towards  the  top, 
and  they  are  not  set  deep  in  the  ground  ; 
so  that  they  are  top-heavy,  and  with  the 
sinking  of  the  soil  they  invariably  fall 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Paul  turned  again,  where  four  roads 
meet  at  a  drinking  fountain,  and  the 
two  brothers  entered  the  narrow  Valley 
of  Roses.  The  roses  are  not,  indeed,  so 
numerous  as  one  might  expect,  but  the 
path  is  beautiful,  green  and  quiet,  and 
below  it  the  tinkle  of  a  little  stream  is 
heard,  flowing  down  from  the  spring 
where  the  lane  ends.  There  they  sat 
down  beneath  a  giant  tree  on  a  beaten 
terrace,  where  a  Kaffegee  has  his  little 
shop.  The  water  pours  from  the  spring 
in  the  hillside  into  a  great  basin  bor- 
dered with  green,  the  air  is  cool,  and 
there  is  a  delicious  sense  of  rest  after 
leaving  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  quay. 
Both  men  smoked  and  drank  their  coffee 
in  silence.  Paul  could  not  help  wishing 
that  his  brother  would  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  Turkey  and  a  little  less  in 
the  lady  of  the  thick  yashmak  ;  and  es- 
pecially he  wished  that  Alexander  might 
finish  his  visit  without  getting  into 
trouble.  He  had  successfully  controlled 
him  during  three  weeks,  and  in  another 
fortnight  he  must  return  to  Russia. 
Paul  confessed  to  himself  that  his  broth- 


er's visit  was  not  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing, and  found  it  hard  to  explain  the 
object  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so  simple 
that  his  diplomatic  mind  did  not  find  it 
out ;  for  Alexander  "had  merely  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  never  seen  Con- 
stantinople, and  that,  as  his  brother  was 
there,  in  the  embassy,  he  could  see  it 
under  favorable  circumstances,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  He  was  impetuous, 
spoiled  by  too  much  flattery,  and  in- 
capable of  imagining  that  Paul  could 
consider  his  visit  in  any  light  but  that 
of  a  compliment.  Accordingly  he  had 
come,  and  had  enjoyed  himself  very 
much. 

"  Let  us  dine  here,"  he  said  suddenly, 
as  he  finished  his  coffee. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  eat,"  answered 
Paul.  "  Coffee,  cold  water,  and  a  few 
cakes.  That  is  all,  and  that  would  hard- 
ly satisfy  you." 

"  What  a  nuisance !  "  exclaimed  the 
elder  brother.  "  What  a  barbarous  coun- 
try this  is  !  Nothing  to  eat  but  coffee, 
cold  water,  and  cakes  !  " 

"It  is  rather  hard  on  the  Turks  to 
abuse  them  for  not  keeping  restaurants 
in  their  woods,"  remarked  Paul. 

"  I  detest  the  Turks.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  discomfort  I  had  to  put  up 
with  in  the  war.  They  might  have 
learned  something  from  us  then;  but 
they  never  learn  anything.  Come  along. 
Let  us  go  and  dine  in  your  rooms." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  more  discon- 
tented than  you  are,"  said  Paul,  rather 
bitterly.  "It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
please  you,  —  and  yet  you  have  most 
things  which  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  money  ?  " 
sneered  his  brother.  But  Paul  kept  his 
temper. 

"  I  mean  everything,"  he  answered. 
"  You  have  money,  youth,  good  looks, 
and  social  success ;  and  yet  you  can 
hardly  see  anything  without  abusing 
it." 

"  You  forget  that  I  do  not  know  the 
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name  of  the  lady  in  the  yashmak,"  ob- 
jected Alexander. 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
nothing.  Both  men  rose,  and  began  to 
go  down  the  green  lane,  returning  to- 
wards Mesar  Burnu.  By  this  time  the 
sun  had  sunk  low  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  the  cool  of  the  evening  had 
descended  on  the  woods  and  the  Valley 
of  Roses.  The  green  grass  and  the 
thick  growth  of  shrubs  took  a  darker 
color,  and  the  first  dampness  of  the  dew 
was  in  the  air.  The  two  walked  brisk- 
ly down  the  path.  Suddenly  a  turn  in 
the  narrow  way  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  a  party  of  three  persons,  stroll- 
ing slowly  towards  them. 

•'  Luck  !  "  ejaculated  Alexander. 
"  Here  they  are  again  !  " 

He  was  right.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  lady  with  the  thick,  impene- 
trable veil,  nor  her  companion,  whose 
heavy  dark  face  was  distinctly  visible 
through  the  thin  Indian  gauze.  Behind 
them  walked  the  hideous  negro,  swing- 
ing his  light  cane  jauntily,  but  beginning 
to  cast  angry  glances  at  the  two  Rus- 
sians, whom  he  had  already  recognized. 
The  way  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
ladies  saw  that  retreat  was  impossible. 
Paul  bit  his  lip,  fearing  some  foolish 
rashness  on  the  part  of  his  brother.  As 
they  all  met,  the  ladies  drew  close  to  the 
hedge  on  one  side  of  the  path,  their 
black  attendant  standing  before  them, 
as  though  to  prevent  the  Giaours  from 
even  brushing  against  the  wide  silken 
ferigees  of  his  charges.  Paul  pushed 
his  brother  in  front  of  him,  hoping  that 
Alexander  would  have  the  sense  to  pass 
quietly  by ;  but  he  trembled  for  the  re- 
sult. 

Alexander  moved  slowly  forward, 
turning  his  head  as  he  passed,  and  look- 
ing long  into  the  black  eyes  of  the 
veiled  lady. 

"  Pek  gtizel,  —  very  pretty  indeed," 
he  said  aloud,  using  the  only  words  of 
Turkish  he  had  learned  in  three  weeks. 
But  they  were  enough ;  the  effect  was 


instantaneous.  Without  a  word  and  with- 
out hesitation,  the  tall  negro  struck  a 
violent  blow  at  Alexander  with  the  light 
bamboo  he  carried.  Paul,  who  was  im- 
mediately behind  his  brother,  saw  the 
action  and  caught  the  man's  hand  in  the 
air,  but  the  end  of  the  flexible  cane  flew 
down  and  knocked  Alexander's  hat  from 
his  head. 

"  Run  !  "  cried  Paul  excitedly,  as  the 
negro  struggled  in  his  grip. 

The  two  Turkish  ladies  laughed  aloud. 
They  were  used  to  such  adventures,  but 
the  spectacle  of  the  negro  beating  a 
Frank  gentleman  was  novel  and  refresh- 
ing. Alexander  picked  up  his  hat,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  move.  The 
African  struggled  vainly  in  Paul's 
powerful  arms. 

"  Go,  I  say  !  "  cried  the  latter  authori- 
tatively. "  There  will  be  trouble  if  any 
one  comes." 

But  Alexander  had  received  a  blow> 
and  his  blood  was  up.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  Russian,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  consequences,  —  or  perhaps  he  only 
wanted  to  annoy  his  brother  by  a  show 
of  violence. 

"  I  think  I  will  shoot  him,"  he  said, 
quietly  producing  a  small  revolver  from 
his  pocket. 

At  the  sight  of  the  weapon,  the  two 
ladies,  who,  on  seeing  the  fight  pro- 
longed, had  retired  a  few  paces  up  the 
path,  began  to  scream  loudly  for  help. 
The  negro,  who  was  proof  against  blows 
and  would  not  have  shown  much  fear 
at  the  sight  of  a  knife,  fell  on  his  knees, 
crying  aloud  for  mercy.  Thereupon 
Paul  released  him  and  bid  him  go. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Alexander,  do  not 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  !  "  he  said  cold- 
ly, walking  up  to  his  brother.  But  he 
turned  once  more  to  the  black  atten- 
dant, and  added  quietly  in  Turkish, 
"You  had  better  go.  We  botk  have 
pistols." 

The  negro  did  not  wait,  but  sprang 
back  and  flew  towards  the  two  ladies, 
speaking  excitedly,  and  imploring  them 
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to  make  haste.  The  two  brothers  made 
their  way  quickly  down  the  path,  Paul 
pushing  Alexander  before  him. 

"  You  have  done  it  now.  You  will 
have  to  leave  Constantinople  to-morrow," 
he  said,  sternly.  "  You  cannot  play 
these  tricks  here." 

"  Bah  !  "  returned  Alexander,  "it  is 
of  no  consequence.  They  do  not  know 
who  we  are." 

"  They  have  not  seen  us  coming  out 
of  our  embassy  half  a  dozen  tunes  with- 
out knowing  where  to  look  for  us. 
There  will  be  a  complaint  made  within 
two  hours,  and  there  will  be  trouble. 
The  law  protects  them.  These  fellows 
are  authorized  to  strike  anybody  who 
speaks  to  the  women  they  have  in  charge, 
or  who  even  goes  too  near  them.  Be 
quick  !  We  must  get  back  to  the  quay 
before  there  is  any  alarm  raised." 

Alexander  knew  that  his  brother  Paul 
was  no  coward,  and,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  danger,  he  quickened 
his  walk.  In  twenty  minutes  they 
reached  Mesar  Burnu,  and  in  five  min- 
utes more  they  were  within  the  gates  of 
the  embassy.  The  huge  Cossack  who 
stood  by  the  entrance  saluted  them 
gravely,  and  Paul  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  as  he  entered  the  pretty  pavilion 
in  the  garden  in  which  he  had  his  quar- 
ters. Alexander  threw  himself  upon  a 
low  divan,  and  laughed  with  true  Rus- 
sian indifference.  Paul  pretended  not 
to  notice  him,  but  silently  took  up  the 
local  French  paper,  which  came  every 
evening,  and  began  to  read. 

"  You  are  excellent  company,  upon 
my  word  !  "  exclaimed  Alexander,  irri- 
tated at  his  brother's  coldness.  Paul  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  stared  at  him  with 
his  hard  blue  eyes. 

"  Alexander,  you  are  a  fool,"  he  said 
coolly. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  sudden- 
ly losing  his  temper,  and  rising  to  his 
feet,  "  I  will  not  submit  to  this  sort  of 
language." 

"  Then   do  not  expose  yourself  to  it. 


Are  you  aware  that  you  do  me   very 
serious  injury  by  your  escapades  ?  " 

"  Escapades  indeed  !  "  cried  Alexan- 
der indignantly.  "  As  if  there  were 
any  harm  in  telling  a  woman  she  is 
pretty !  " 

"  You  will  probably  have  occasion  to 
hear  what  the  chief  thinks  of  it  before 
long,"  retorted  his  brother.  "There 
will  be  a  complaint.  It  will  get  to  the 
palace,  and  the  result  will  be  that  I 
shall  be  sent  to  another  post,  with  a 
black  mark  in  the  service.  Do  you  call 
that  a  joke  ?  It  is  very  well  for  you, 
a  rich  officer  in  the  guards,  taking  a 
turn  in  the  East  by  way  of  recreation. 
You  will  go  back  to  Petersburg  and  tell 
the  story  and  enjoy  the  laugh.  I  may 
be  sent  to  China  or  Japan  for  three  or 
four  years,  in  consequence." 

"  Bah  !  "  ejaculated  the  soldier,  sitting 
down  on  the  divan.  "  I  do  not  believe 
it.  You  are  an  old  woman.  You  are 
always  afraid  of  injuring  your  career." 

"  If  it  is  to  be  injured  at  all,  I  prefer 
that  it  should  be  by  my  own  fault." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Alexander,  rising  once  more.  "  I  think 
I  will  go  back  to  the  Valley  of  Roses, 
and  see  if  I  cannot  find  her  again." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  moved 
towards  the  door.  All  the  willfulness 
of  the  angry  Slav  shone  in  his  dark  eyes, 
and  he  was  really  capable  of  fulfilling 
his  threat. 

"  If  you  try  it,"  said  Paul,  touching 
an  electric  bell  behind  his  chair,  "  I  will 
have  you  arrested.  We  are  in  Russia 
inside  these  gates,  and  there  are  a  couple 
of  Cossacks  outside.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility." 

Paul  was  certainly  justified  in  taking 
active  measures  to  coerce  his  headstrong 
brother.  The  spoilt  child  of  a  brilliant 
society  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
thwarted  in  his  caprices,  and  beneath 
his  delicate  pale  skin  the  angry  blood 
boiled  up  to  his  face.  He  strode  to- 
wards his  brother  as  though  he  would 
have  struck  him,  but  something  in  Paul's 
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eyes  checked  the  intention.  He  held  his 
heavy  silver  cigarette  case  in  his  hand  ; 
turning  on  his  heel  with  an  oath,  he 
dashed  it  angrily  across  the  room.  It 
struck  a  small  mirror  that  stood  upon  a 
table  in  the  corner,  and  broke  it  into 
shivers  with  a  loud  crash.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  Paul's  ser- 
vant appeared  in  answer  to  the  bell. 

"  A  glass  of  water,"  said  Paul  calm- 
ly. The  man  glanced  at  Alexander's 
angry  face  and  at  the  broken  looking- 
glass,  and  then  retired. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  in 
your  accursed  servants  when  I  am  an- 
gry ?  "  cried  the  soldier.  "  You  shall 
pay  for  this,  Paul,  —  you  shall  pay  for 
it !  "  His  soft  voice  rose  to  loud  and 
harsh  tones,  as  he  impatiently  paced  the 
room.  "  You  shall  pay  for  it !  "  he  al- 
most yelled,  and  then  stood  still,  sud- 
denly, while  Paul  rose  from  his  chair. 
The  door  was  opened  again,  but  instead 
of  the  servant  with  the  glass  of  water 
a  tall  and  military  figure  stood  in  the 
entrance.  It  was  the  ambassador  him- 
self. He  looked  sternly  from  one  broth- 
er to  the  other. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  what  is  this 
quarrel  ?  Lieutenant  PatoflP,  I  must  beg 
you  to  remember  that  you  are  my  guest 
as  well  as  your  brother's,  and  that  the 
windows  are  open.  Even  the  soldiers 
at  the  gates  can  hear  your  cries.  Be 
good  enough  either  to  cease  quarreling, 
or  to  retire  to  some  place  where  you 
cannot  be  heard." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  old 
diplomat  faced  about  and  walked  away. 

"  That  is  the  beginning,"  said  Paul, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  You  see  what  you  are 
doing  ?  You  are  ruining  me,  —  and  for 
what  ?  Not  even  because  you  have  a 
caprice  for  a  woman,  but  merely  be- 
cause I  have  warned  you  not  to  make 
trouble." 

Paul  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up 
the  fallen  cigarette  case.  Then  he 
handed  it  to  his  brother,  with  a  concilia- 
tory look. 


"  There,  —  smoke  a  cigarette  and  be 
quiet,  like  a  good  fellow,"  he  said. 

The  servant  entered  with  the  glass  of 
water,  and  put  it  down  upon  the  table. 
Glancing  at  the  fragments  of  the  mirror 
upon  the  floor,  he  looked  inquiringly  at 
his  master.  Paul  made  a  gesture  sig- 
nifying that  he  might  leave  the  room. 
The  presence  of  the  servant  did  not 
tend  to  pacify  Alexander,  whose  face  was 
still  flushed  with  anger,  as  he  roughly 
took  the  silver  case  and  turned  away 
with  a  furious  glance.  The  servant  had 
noticed,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
that  the  brothers  were  not  congenial  to 
each  other,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  witnessed  a  violent  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  When  he  was  gone  Alex- 
ander turned  again  and  confronted  Paul. 

"  You  are  insufferable,"  he  said,  in 
low  tones. 

"  It  is  easy  for  you  to  escape  my  com- 
pany," returned  the  other.  "  The  Var- 
na boat  leaves  here  to-morrow  afternoon 
at  three." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  Alex- 
ander, regaining  some  control  of  his 
temper  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  de- 
parture. "  I  will  leave  to-morrow." 

He  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Dinner  is  at  seven,"  said  Paul  quiet- 
ly. But  his  brother  left  the  room  with- 
out noticing  the  remark,  and,  retiring  to 
his  room,  he  revenged  himself  by  writ- 
ing a  long  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which 
he  explained  at  length  the  violence  and, 
as  he  described  it,  the  "  impossibility  " 
of  his  brother's  character.  He  had  all 
the  pettiness  of  a  bad  child ;  he  knew 
that  he  was  his  mother's  favorite,  and 
he  naturally  went  to  her  for  sympathy 
when  he  was  angry  with  his  brother,  as 
he  had  done  from  his  infancy.  Having 
so  far  vented  his  wrath,  he  closed  his 
letter  without  re-reading  it,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  be  posted  before  the  clock 
struck  seven. 

He  found  Paul  waiting  for  him  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  was  received  by  him  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Paul 
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was  indeed  neither  so  forgiving  nor  so 
long-suffering  as  he  appeared.  He  cor- 
dially disliked  his  brother,  and  was  an- 
noyed at  his  presence  and  outraged  at 
his  rashness.  He  felt  bitterly  enough 
that  Alexander  had  quartered  himself 
in  the  little  pavilion  for  nearly  a  month 
without  an  invitation,  and  that,  even 
financially,  the  visit  caused  him  incon- 
venience ;  hut  he  felt  still  more  the  dan- 
ger to  himself  which  lay  in  Alexander's 
folly,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  said  that  the  ambassador's  rebuke  was 
the  beginning  of  trouble.  Accustomed 
to  rely  upon  himself  and  his  own  wise 
conduct  in  the  pursuance  of  his  career, 
he  resented  the  injury  done  him  by  such 
incidents  as  had  taken  place  that  after- 
noon. On  the  other  hand,  since  Alex- 
ander had  expressed  his  determination 
to  leave  Buyukdere  the  next  day,  he  was 
determined  that  on  his  side  the  parting 
should  be  amicable.  He  could  control 
his  mood  so  far  as  to  be  civil  during  din- 
ner, and  to  converse  upon  general  topics. 
Alexander  sat  down  to  table  in  silence. 
His  face  was  pale  again,  and  his  eyes 
had  regained  that  simple,  trustful  look 
which  was  so  much  at  variance  with  his 
character,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  admirers,  constituted  one  of  his  chief 
attractions.  It  4is  unfortunate  that,  in 
general,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
should  have  less  importance  than  that  of 
the  other  features,  for  it  always  seems 
that  by  the  eyes  we  should  judge  most 
justly.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that 
the  passions  leave  no  trace  in  them,  al- 
though they  express  the  emotions  of  the 
moment  clearly  enough.  The  dark  pu- 
pils may  flash  with  anger,  contract  with 
determination,  expand  with  love  or  fear  ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  mind  ceases  to  be  un- 
der the  momentary  influence  of  any  of 
these,  the  pupil  returns  to  its  normal 
state,  the  iris  takes  its  natural  color,  and 
the  eye,  if  seen  through  a  hole  in  a 
screen,  expresses  nothing.  If  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  studying  men's  mouths 
rather  than  their  eyes,  we  should  less 


often  be  deceived  in  the  estimates  we 
form  of  their  character.  Alexander  Pa- 
toff's  eyes  were  like  a  child's  wheii  he 
was  peaceably  inclined,  like  a  wild-cat's 
when  he  was  angry  ;  but  his  nervous, 
scornful  ,lips  were  concealed  by  the  care- 
fully trained  dark  brown  mustache,  and 
with  them  lay  hidden  the  secret  of  his 
ill-controlled,  ill-balanced  nature. 

When  dinner  was  finished,  the  ser- 
vant announced  that  the  steam  launch 
was  at  the  pier,  and  that  the  embassy 
kavdss  was  waiting  outside  to  conduct 
them  to  Santa  Sophia.  Alexander,  who 
wanted  diversion  of  some  kind  during 
the  evening,  said  he  would  go,  and  the 
two  brothers  left  the  pavilion  together. 

The  kavass  is  a  very  important  func- 
tionary in  Constantinople,  and,  though 
his  office  is  lucrative,  it  is  no  sinecure. 
In  former  times  the  appearance  of 
Franks  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
was  very  likely  to  cause  disturbance. 
Those  were  the  great  days  of  Turkey, 
when  the  Osmanli  was  master  of  the 
East,  and  regarded  himself  as  the  master 
of  the  world.  A  Frank  —  that  is  to  say, 
a  person  from  the  west  of  Europe  —  was 
scarcely  safe  out  of  Pera  without  an  es- 
cort ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  most 
people  are  advised  not  to  venture  into 
Stamboul  without  the  attendance  of  a 
native,  unless  willing  to  wear  a  fez  in- 
stead of  a  hat.  It  became  necessary  to 
furnish  the  embassies  with  some  outward 
and  visible  means  of  protection,  and  the 
kavass  was  accordingly  instituted.  This 
man,  who  was  formerly  always  a  Jani- 
zary, is  at  present  a  veteran  soldier,  and 
therefore  a  Mussulman;  for  Christians 
rarely  enter  the  army  in  Constantinople, 
being  permitted  to  buy  themselves  off. 
He  is  usually  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
trustworthy  character,  of  fine  presence, 
and  generally  courageous.  He  wears  a 
magnificent  Turkish  military  dress,  very 
richly  adorned  with  gold  embroidery, 
girt  with  a  splendid  sash,  in  which  are 
thrust  enough  weapons  to  fill  an  armory, 
—  knives,  dirks,  pistols,  and  daggers,  — 
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while  a  huge  scimiter  hangs  from  his 
sword-belt.  When  he  is  on  active  ser- 
vice, you  will  detect  somewhere  among 
his  trappings  the  brown  leather  case  of 
a  serviceable  army  revolver.  The  rea- 
son of  this  outfit  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  kavass  is  answerable  with  his  head 
for  those  he  protects,  —  neither  more 
nor  less.  Whenever  the  ambassador  or 
the  minister  goes  to  the  palace,  or  to 
Stamboul,  or  on  any  expedition  whatso- 
ever, the  kavass  follows  him,  frequently 
acting  as  interpreter,  and  certainly  never 
failing  to  impose  respect  upon  the  popu- 
lace. Moreover,  when  he  is  not  needed 
by  the  head  of  the  mission  in  person,  he 
is  ready  to  accompany  any  member  of 
the  household  when  necessary.  A  lady 
may  cross  Stamboul  in  safety  with  no 
other  attendant,  for  he  is  answerable  for 
her  with  his  life.  Whether  or  not,  in 
existing  circumstances,  he  would  be  put 
to  death,  in  case  his  charge  were  killed 
by  a  mob,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  it  is  at 
least  highly  probable  that  he  would  be 
executed  within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  chanced,  on  the  evening  chosen  by 
Paul  and  Alexander  for  their  visit  to 
Santa  Sophia,  that  no  other  members  of 
the  embassy  accompanied  them.  Some 
had  seen  the  ceremony  before,  some  in- 
tended to  go  the  next  day,  and  some 
were  too  lazy  to  go  at,  all.  They  fol- 
lowed the  kavass  in  silence  across  the 
road,  and  went  on  board  the  beautiful 
steam  launch  which  lay  alongside  the 
quay.  The  night  was  exceedingly  dark, 
for  as  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
terminates  the  month  Ramazan,  and  as 
the  ceremonies  take  place  only  during 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  there  can 
of  course,  be  no  moonlight.  But  a  dark 
night  is  darker  on  the  black  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  darkness  is  not  relieved 
by  the  illumination  of  the  shores.  On 
the  contrary,  the  countless  twinkling 
points  seem  to  make  the  shadow  in  mid- 
stream deeper,  and  accidents  are  not  un- 
frequent.  In  some  places  the  current  is 


very  rapid,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
steer  a  steam  launch  skillfully  through 
it  without  running  over  some  belated 
fisherman  or  some  shadowy  caique,  slow- 
ly making  way  against  the  stream  in  the 
dark. 

The  two  brothers  sat  in  the  deep  cane 
easy-chairs  on  the  small  raised  deck  at 
the  stern,  the  weather  being  too  warm 
to  admit  of  remaining  in  the  cushioned 
cabin.  The  sailors  cast  off  the  moor- 
ings, and  the  strong  little  screw  began 
to  beat  the  water.  In  two  minutes  the 
launch  was  far  out  in  the  darkness. 
The  kavass  gave  the  order  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  an  experienced  old  pi- 
lot :— 

"  To  the  Vinegar  Sellers'  Landing." 

The  engine  was  put  at  full  speed,  and 
the  launch  rushed  down  stream  towards 
Constantinople.  Paul  and  Alexander 
looked  at  the  retreating  shore  and  at  the 
lights  of  the  embassy,  fast  growing  dim 
in  the  distance.  Paul  wished  himself 
alone  in  his  quiet  pavilion,  with  a  cigar- 
ette and  one  of  Gogol's  novels.  His 
brother,  who  was  ashamed  of  his  vio- 
lent temper  and  disgusted  with  his 
brother's  coldness,  wished  that  he  might 
never  come  back.  Indeed,  he  was  in- 
clined to  say  so,  and  to  spend  the  night 
at  a  hotel  in  Pera  ;  but  he  was  ashamed 
of  that  too,  now  that  his  anger  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
morally  uncomfortable  for  at  least  twen- 
ty-four hours.  For  it  is  the  nature  of 
violent  people  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  then  to  work  themselves  into 
new  fits  of  anger  in  order  to  escape  their 
shame,  a  process  which  may  be  exactly 
compared  to  the  drunkard's  glass  of 
brandy  in  the  morning,  and  which  gen- 
erally leads  to  very  much  the  same  re- 
sult. 

But  Paul  said  nothing,  and  so  long  as 
he  was  silent  it  was  impossible  to  quar- 
rel with  him.  Alexander,  therefore, 
stretched  out  his  legs  and  puffed  at  his 
cigarette,  wondering  whether  he  should 
ever  see  the  lady  in  the  yashmak  again, 
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trying  to  imagine  what  her  face  could 
be  like,  but  never  doubting  that  she  was 
beautiful.  He  had  been  in  love  with 
many  faces.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  fallen  in  love  with  a  veil.  The 
sweet  air  of  the  Bosphorus  blew  in  his 
face,  the  distant  lights  twinkled  and 
flashed  past  as  the  steam  launch  ran  swift- 
ly on,  and  Alexander  dozed  in  his  chair, 
dreaming  that  the  scented  breeze  had 
blown  aside  the  folds  of  the  yashmak, 
and  that  he  was  gazing  on  the  most 
beautiful  face  in  the  world.  That  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
Russian.  The  Slav  is  easily  roused  to 
frenzied  excitement,  and  he  as  easily 
falls  back  to  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
repose.  There  is  something  poetic  in 
his  temperament,  but  the  extremes  are 
too  violent  for  all  poetry.  To  be  easily 
sad  and  easily  gay  may  belong  to  the 
temper  of  the  poet,  but  to  be  blood- 
thirsty and  luxurious  by  turns  savors  of 
the  barbarian. 

Alexander  was  aroused  by  the  lights 
of  Stamboul  and  by  the  noise  of  the 
large  ferry-boats  just  making  up  to  the 
wooden  piers  of  Galata  bridge,  or  rush- 
ing away  into  the  darkness  amidst  tre- 
mendous splashing  of  paddles  and  blow- 
ing of  steam  whistles.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  launch  ran  alongside  of  the 
Vinegar  Sellers'  Landing  on  the  Stam- 
boul shore,  and  the  kavass  came  aft  to 
inform  the  brothers  that  the  carriage 
was  waiting  by  the  water- stairs. 


II. 


There  is  probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  more  attached  to  religion,  both  in 
form  and  principle,  than  the  Osmanli ; 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
their  public  ceremonies  bear  a  stamp  of 
vigor  and  sincerity  rarely  equaled  in 
Christian  countries.  No  one  can  wit- 
ness the  rites  practiced  in  the  mosque  of 
Agia  Sophia  without  being  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  power  of  the  Mo- 


hammedan faith.  The  famous  church 
of  Justinian  is  indeed  in  itself  magnifi- 
cent and  awe-inspiring ;  the  vast  dome 
is  more  effective  than  that  of  Saint  Pe- 
ter's, in  proportion  as  the  masses  which 
support  it  are  smaller  and  less  apparent ; 
the  double  stories  of  the  nave  are  less 
burdened  with  detail  and  ornament,  and 
are  therefore  better  calculated  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  size ;  the  view 
from  the  galleries  is  less  obstructed  in 
all  directions,  and  there  is  something 
startling  in  the  enormous  shields  of 
green  inscribed  in  gold  with  the  names 
of  God,  Mohammed,  and  the  earliest 
khalifs.  Everything  in  the  building 
produces  a  sensation  of  smallness  in  the 
beholder,  almost  amounting  to  stupor. 
But  the  Agia  Sophia  seen  by  day,  in 
the  company  of  a  chattering  Greek 
guide,  is  one  thing ;  it  is  quite  another 
when  viewed  at  night  from  the  solitude 
of  the  vast  galleries,  during  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  last  week  in  the  month 
Ramazan. 

Paul  and  Alexander  Patoff  were 
driven  through  dark  streets  to  a  narrow 
lane,  where  the  carriage  stopped  before 
a  flight  of  broad  steps  which  suddenly 
descended  into  blackness.  The  kavass 
was  at  the  door,  and  seemed  anxious 
that  they  should  be  quick  in  their  move- 
ments. He  held  a  small  lantern  in  his 
hand,  and,  carrying  it  low  down,  showed 
them  the  way.  Entering  a  gloomy  door- 
way, they  were  aware  of  a  number  of 
Turks,  clad  mostly  in  white  tunics,  with 
white  turbans,  and  congregated  near  the 
heavy  leathern  curtain  which  separates 
this  back  entrance  from  the  portico. 
One  of  these  men,  a  tall  fellow  with  an 
ugly  scowl,  came  forward,  holding  a  pair 
of  keys  in  his  hand,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's parley  with  the  kavass  unlocked 
a  heavily  ironed  door,  lighting  a  taper 
at  the  lantern. 

As  they  entered,  both  the  brothers 
cast  a  glance  at  the  knot  of  scowling 
men,  and  Alexander  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  his  pistol.  He  had  forgotten  it,  and 
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the  discovery  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
feel  more  safe.  Then  he  smiled  to  him- 
self, recognizing  that  it  was  but  a  pass- 
ing feeling  of  distrust  which  he  experi- 
enced, and  remembering  how  many 
thousands  of  Franks  must  have  passed 
through  that  very  door  to  reach  the 
winding  staircase.  As  for  Paul,  he  had 
been  there  the  previous  year,  and  was 
accustomed  to  the  sour  looks  of  Mussul- 
mans when  a  Frank  visitor  enters  one 
of  their  mosques.  He  also  went  in,  and 
the  kavass,  who  was  the  last  of  the  par- 
ty, followed,  pulling  the  door  on  its 
hinges  behind  him.  During  several 
minutes  they  mounted  the  rough  stone 
steps  in  silence,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lantern  and  the  taper.  Then  emerging 
into  the  gallery  through  a  narrow  arch, 
a  strange  sound  reached  them,  and  Al- 
exander stood  still  for  a  moment. 

Far  down  in  the  vast  church  an  Imam 
was  intoning  a  passage  of  the  Koran  in 
a  voice  which  hardly  seemed  human  ;  in- 
deed, such  a  sound  is  probably  not  to  be 
heard  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
pitch  was  higher  than  what  is  attainable 
by  the  highest  men's  voices  elsewhere, 
and  yet  the  voice  possessed  the  ringing, 
manly  quality  of  the  tenor,  and  its  im- 
mense volume  never  dwindled  to  the 
proportions  of  a  soprano.  The  priest 
recited  and  modulated  in  this  extraordi- 
nary key,  introducing  all  the  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Arabic  chant 
with  a  facility  which  an  operatic  singer 
might  have  envied.  Then  there  was  a 
moment's  silence,  broken  again  almost 
immediately  by  a  succession  of  heavy 
sounds  which  can  only  be  described  as 
resembling  rhythmical  thunder,  rising 
and  falling  three  times  at  equal  inter- 
vals ;  another  short  but  intense  silence, 
and  again  the  voice  burst  out  with  the 
wild  clang  of  a  trumpet,  echoing  and 
reverberating  through  the  galleries  and 
among  the  hundred  marble  pillars  of  the 
vast  temple. 

The  two  brothers  walked  forward  to 
the  carved  stone  balustrade  of  the  high 


gallery,  and  gazed  down  from  the  height 
upon  the  scene  below.  The  multitude 
of  worshipers  surged  like  crested  waves 
blown  obliquely  on  a  shingly  shore.  For 
the  apse  of  the  Christian  church  is  not 
built  so  that,  facing  it.  the  true  believer 
shall  look  towards  Mecca,  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans have  made  their  mihrab  —  their 
shrine  —  a  little  to  the  right  of  what  was 
once  the  altar,  in  the  true  direction  of 
the  sacred  city.  The  long  lines  of  mat- 
ting spread  on  the  floor  all  lie  evenly  at 
an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  nave,  and 
when  the  mosque  is  full  the  whole  con- 
gregation, amounting  to  thousands  of 
men,  are  drawn  up  like  regiments  of  sol- 
diers in  even  ranks  to  face  the  mihrab, 
but  not  at  right  angles  with  the  nave. 
The  effect  is  startling  and  strangely  in- 
harmonious, like  the  studied  distortions 
of  some  Japanese  patterns,  but  yet  fas- 
cinating from  its  very  contrariety  to  what 
the  eye  expects. 

There  they  stand,  the  ranks  of  the 
faithful,  as  they  have  stood  yearly  for 
centuries  in  the  last  week  of  Ramazan. 
As  the  trumpet  notes  of  each  recited 
verse  die  away  among  the  arches,  every 
man  raises  his  hands  above  his  head, 
then  falls  upon  his  knees,  prostrates 
himself,  and  rises  again,  renewing  the 
act  of  homage  three  times  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  military  evolution.  At  each 
prostration,  performed  exactly  and  simul- 
taneously by  that  countless  multitude,  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  tremendous  roar  of 
muffled  rhythmical  thunder,  in  which 
no  voice  is  heard,  but  only  the  motion 
of  ten  thousand  human  bodies,  swaying, 
bending,  and  kneeling  in  unison.  Nor 
is  the  sound  alone  impressive.  From 
the  vaulted  roof,  from  the  galleries, 
from  the  dome  itself,  are  hung  hundreds 
of  gigantic  chandeliers,  each  having  con- 
centric rings  of  lighted  lamps,  suspended 
a  few  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  wor- 
shipers. Seen  from  the  great  height  of 
the  gallery,  these  thousands  of  lights  do 
not  dazzle  nor  hide  the  multitude  below, 
which  seems  too  great  to  be  hidden,  a« 
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the  heavens  are  not  hid  by  the  stars  ;  but 
the  soft  illumination  fills  every  corner 
and  angle  of  the  immense  building,  and, 
lest  any  detail  of  the  architecture  and 
splendid  mosaic  should  escape  the  light, 
rows  of  little  lamps  are  kindled  along 
the  cornices  of  the  galleries  and  roof, 
filling  up  the  interstices  of  darkness  as  a 
carver  burnishes  the  inner  petals  of  the 
roses  on  a  huge  gilt  frame  of  exquisite 
design,  in  which  not  the  smallest  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  can  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

This  whole  flood  of  glorious  illumi- 
nation descends  then  to  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  and  envelops  the  ranks  of  white 
and  green  clothed  men,  who  rise  and  fall 
in  long  sloping  lines,  like  a  field  of  corn 
under  the  slanting  breeze.  There  is 
something  mystic  and  awe-inspiring  in 
the  sight,  the  sound,  the  whole  condition, 
of  this  strange  worship.  A  man  looks 
down  upon  the  serried  army  of  believers, 
closely  packed,  but  not  crowded  nor  ir- 
regular, shoulder  to  shoulder,  knee  to 
knee,  not  one  of  them  standing  a  hair's 
breadth  in  front  of  his  rank  nor  behind 
it,  moving  all  as  one  body,  animated  by 
one  principle  of  harmonious  motion,  ele- 
vated by  one  unquestioning  faith  in  some- 
thing divine,  —  a  man  looks  down  upon 
this  scene,  and,  whatever  be  his  own  be- 
lief, he  cannot  but  feel  an  unwonted 
thrill  of  admiration,  a  tremor  of  awe,  a 
quiver  of  dread,  at  the  grand  solemnity 
of  this  unanimous  worship  of  the  unseen. 
And  then,  as  the  movement  ceases,  and 
the  files  of  white  turbans  remain  motion- 
less, the  unearthly  voice  of  the  Imam 
rings  out  like  a  battle  signal  from  the 
lofty  balcony  of  the  mastaba,1  awaking 
in  the  fervent  spirits  of  the  believers  the 
warlike  memories  of  mighty  conquest. 
For  the  Osmanli  is  a  warrior,  and  his 
nation  is  a  warrior  tribe  ;  his  belief  is 
too  simple  for  civilization,  his  courage 
too  blind  and  devoted  for  the  military 

1  The  tribune,  or  marble  platform,  from 
which  the  prayers  are  read ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  minber,  or  pulpit,  from  which 


operations  of  our  times,  his  heart  too 
easily  roused  by  the  bloodthirsty  instincts 
of  the  fanatic,  and  too  ready  to  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  life  with  the  grave  indif- 
ference of  the  fatalist.  He  lacks  the 
balance  of  the  faculties  which  is  imposed 
upon  civilized  man  by  a  conscious  dis- 
tinction of  the  possible  from  the  impossi- 
ble ;  he  lacks  the  capacity  for  being  con- 
tented with  that  state  of  life  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Instead  of  the  quiet  cour- 
age and  self-knowledge  of  a  serviceable 
strength,  he  possesses  the  reckless  and 
all-destroying  zeal  of  the  frenzied  icono- 
clast ;  in  place  of  patience  under  mis- 
fortune, in  the  hope  of  better  times,  he 
cultivates  the  insensibility  begotten  of  a 
belief  in  hopeless  predestination,  —  in- 
stead of  strength  he  has  fury,  instead  of 
patience  apathy.  He  is  a  strange  being, 
beyond  our  understanding,  as  he  is  too 
often  beyond  our  sympathy.  It  is  only 
when  we  see  him  roused  to  the  highest 
expression  of  his  religious  fervor  that  we 
involuntarily  feel  that  thrill  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe  which  in  our  hearts  we 
know  to  be  genuine  admiration. 

Alexander  Patoff  stood  by  his  broth- 
er's side,  watching  the  ceremony  with 
intense  interest.  He  hated  the  Turks 
and  despised  their  faith,  but  what  he 
now  saw  appealed  to  the  Orientalism  of 
his  nature.  Himself  capable  of  the  most 
distant  extremes  of  feeling,  sensitive, 
passionate,  and  accustomed  to  delight  in 
strong  impressions,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  profound  solemnity  of 
the  scene  and  by  the  indescribable  wild- 
ness  of  the  Imam's  chant.  Paul,  too, 
was  silent,  and,  though  far  less  able  to 
feel  such  emotions  than  his  elder  brother, 
the  sight  of  such  unanimous  and  heart- 
felt devotion  called  up  strange  trains  of 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  forced  him  to 
speculate  upon  the  qualities  and  the 
character  which  still  survived  in  these 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  nation.  It 

the  Khatib  preaches  on  Fridays,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand. 
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was  not  possible,  he  said  to  himself,  that 
such  men  could  ever  be  really  conquered. 
They  might  be  driven  from  the  capital 
of  the  East  by  overwhelming  force,  but 
they  would  soon  rally  in  greater  num- 
bers on  the  Asian  shore.  They  might 
be  crushed  for  a  moment,  but  they  could 
never  be  kept  under,  nor  really  domi- 
nated. Their  religion  might  be  op- 
pressed and  condemned  by  the  oppres- 
sor, but  it  was  of  the  sort  to  gain  new 
strength  at  every  fresh  persecution.  To 
slay  such  men  was  to  sow  dragon's  teeth 
and  to  reap  a  harvest  of  still  more  furi- 
ous fanatics,  who,  in  their  turn  being  de- 
stroyed, would  multiply  as  the  heads  of 
the  Hydra  beneath  the  blows  of  Hera- 
cles. The  even  rise  and  fall  of  those  long 
lines  of  stalwart  Mussulmans  seemed 
like  the  irrepressible  tide  of  an  ocean, 
which,  if  restrained,  would  soon  break 
every  barrier  raised  to  obstruct  it.  Paul 
sickened  at  the  thought  that  these  men 
were  bowing  themselves  upon  the  pave- 
ment from  which  their  forefathers  had 
washed  the  dust  of  Christian  feet  in  the 
blood  of  twenty  thousand  Christians,  and 
the  sullen  longing  for  vengeance  rankled 
in  his  heart.  At  that  moment  he  wished 
he  were  a  soldier,  like  his  brother;  he 
wished  he  could  feel  a  soldier's  pride  in 
the  strong  fellowship  of  the  ranks,  and  a 
soldier's  hope  of  retaliation.  He  almost 
shuddered  when  he  reflected  that  he  and 
his  brother  stood  alone,  two  hated  Rus- 
sians, with  that  mighty,  rhythmically 
surging  mass  of  enemies  below.  The 
bravest  man  might  feel  his  nerves  a  little 
shaken  in  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour. 
Paul  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and 
gazed  intently  down  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  armed  kavass  stood  a  few 
paces  from  him  on  his  left,  and  Alexan- 
der was  leaning  against  a  column  on  his 
right. 

The  kavass  was  a  good  Mussulman, 
and  regarded  the  ceremony  not  only  with 
interest,  but  with  a  devotion  akin  to  that 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  He  also 
looked  fixedly  down,  turning  his  eyes  to 


the  mihrab,  and  listening  attentively  to 
the  chanting  of  the  Imam,  of  whose  Ara- 
bic recitation,  however,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand any  more  than  Paul  himself. 
For  a  long  time  no  one  of  the  three 
spoke,  nor  indeed  noticed  his  compan- 
ions. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
gallery  ?  "  asked  Paul,  presently,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  without  looking  round. 
Alexander  did  not  answer,  but  the  kavass 
moved,  and  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of 
surprise.  Paul  turned  his  head  to  re- 
peat his  question,  and  saw  that  Alexan- 
der was  no  longer  in  the  place  where  he 
had  been  standing.  He  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

"  He  is  gone  round  the  gallery  alone," 
said  Paul  to  the  kavass,  and  leading  the 
way  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  balcony, 
and  turning  in  the  shadow  looked  down 
the  long  gallery  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  nave.  Alexander  was  not  in  sight, 
and  Paul,  supposing  him  to  be  hidden 
behind  one  of  the  heavy  pillars  which 
divided  the  balustrade  into  equal  por- 
tions, walked  rapidly  to  the  end.  But 
his  brother  was  not  there. 

"  Bah !  "  Paul  exclaimed  to  the  kavass, 
"  he  is  on  the  other  side."  He  looked 
attentively  at  the  opposite  balconies, 
across  the  brilliantly  lighted  church,  but 
saw  no  one.  He  and  the  soldier  retraced 
their  steps,  and  explored  every  corner 
of  the  galleries,  without  success.  The 
kavass  was  pale  to  the  lips. 

"  He  is  gone  down  alone,"  he  mut- 
tered, hastening  to  the  head  of  the  wind- 
ing stair  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
dim  gallery.  He  had  left  his  lantern  by 
the  door,  but  it  was  not  there.  Alexan- 
der must  have  taken  it  with  him.  The 
Turk  with  the  keys  and  the  taper  had 
long  since  gone  down,  in  expectation  of 
some  other  Frank  visitors,  but  as  yet 
none  had  appeared.  Paul  breathed  hard, 
for  he  knew  that  a  stranger  could  not 
with  safety  descend  alone,  on  such  a 
night,  to  the  vestibule  of  the  mosque, 
filled  as  it  was  with  turbaned  Mussul- 
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mans  who  had  not  found  room  in  the 
interior,  and  who  were  pursuing  their 
devotions  before  the  great  open  doors. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Alexander  had 
not  entered  the  vestibule,  he  must  have 
gone  out  into  the  street,  where  he  would 
not  be  much  safer,  for  his  hat  proclaimed 
him  a  Frank  to  every  party  of  strolling 
Turks  he  chanced  to  meet. 

Paul  lit  a  wax  taper  from  his  case, 
and,  holding  others  in  readiness,  began 
to  follow  the  rugged  descent,  the  kavass 
close  at  his  elbow.  It  seemed  intermi- 
nable. At  every  deep  embrasure  Paul 
paused,  searching  the  recess  by  the  flick- 
ering glare  of  the  match,  and  then,  find- 
ing nothing,  both  men  went  on.  At  last 
they  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  heavy 
door  creaked  as  the  kavass  pressed  it 
back. 

"  You  must  stay  here,"  he  said,  in  his 
broken  jargon.  "  Or,  better  still,  you 
should  go  outside  with  me  and  get  into 
the  carriage.  I  will  come  back  and 
search." 

"  No,"  said  Paul.  "  I  will  go  with 
you.  I  am  not  afraid  of  them." 

"  You  cannot,"  answered  the  kavass 
firmly.  "  I  cannot  protect  you  inside 
the  vestibule." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  go !  "  exclaimed 
Paul  impatiently.  "I  do  not  expect 
you  to  protect  me.  I  will  protect  my- 
self." But  the  kavass  would  not  yield 
so  easily.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and 
stood  calmly  in  the  doorway.  Paul 
could  not  pass  him  without  using  vio- 
lence. 

"  Effendim,"  said  the  man,  speaking 
Turkish,  which  he  knew  that  Paul  un- 
derstood, "  if  I  let  you  go  in  there,  and 
anything  happens  to  you,  my  life  is  for- 
feited." 

Paul  hesitated.  The  man  was  in 
earnest,  and  they  were  losing  time  which 
might  be  precious.  It  was  clear  that 
Alexander  might  already  be  in  trouble, 
and  that  the  kavass  was  the  only  person 
capable  of  imposing  respect  upon  the 
crowd. 


"  Go,"  said  Paul.  "  I  will  wait  by  the 
carriage." 

The  kavass  opened  the  door,  and  both 
men  went  out  into  the  dim  entry.  Paul 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  soldier  to 
the  le,ft,  towards  the  heavy  curtain  which 
closed  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule. 
The  knot  of  Turks  who  had  stood  there 
when  the  Russians  had  arrived  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  place  was  silent  and 
deserted,  while  from  behind  the  curtain 
faint  echoes  of  the  priest's  high  voice 
were  audible,  and  at  intervals  the  dis- 
tant thundering  roll  from  the  church 
told  that  the  worshipers  were  prostrat- 
ing themselves  in  the  intervals  of  the 
chanting.  Paul  retired  up  the  dark 
way,  but  paused  at  the  deserted  gate, 
unwilling  to  go  so  far  as  the  carriage, 
and  thus  lengthen  the  time  before  the 
kavass  could  rejoin  him  with  his  broth- 
er. He  trembled  lest  Alexander  should 
have  given  way  to  some  foolhardy  im- 
pulse to  enter  the  mosque  in  defiance 
of  the  ceremony  which  was  proceeding, 
but  it  did  not  strike  him  that  anything 
very  serious  could  have  occurred,  nor 
that  the  kavass  would  really  have  any 
great  difficulty  in  finding  him.  Alex- 
ander would  probably  escape  with  some 
rough  treatment,  which  might  not  be  al- 
together unprofitable,  provided  he  sus- 
tained no  serious  injury.  It  was  indeed 
a  rash  and  foolish  thing  to  go  alone  and 
unarmed  among  a  crowd  of  fanatic 
Mohammedans  at  their  devotions ;  but, 
after  all,  civilization  had  progressed  in 
Turkey,  and  the  intruder  was  no  longer 
liable  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
He  would  most  likely  be  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  vestibule,  and  left  to  repent  of 
his  folly  in  peace. 

All  these  reflections  passed  through 
Paul's  mind,  as  he  stood  waiting  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gate  at  the  back  of  the 
mosque ;  but  the  time  began  to  seem 
unreasonably  long,  and  his  doubts  pres- 
ently took  the  shape  of  positive  fears. 
Still  the  echoes  came  to  his  ears  through 
the  heavy  curtain,  while  from  without 
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the  distant  hum  of  the  city,  given  up  to 
gayety  after  the  day's  long  fast,  mingled 
discordantly  with  the  sounds  from  with- 
in. He  was  aware  that  his  heart  was 
beating  faster  than  usual,  and  that  he 
was  beginning  to  suffer  the  excitement 
of  fear.  He  tried  to  reason  with  him- 
self, saying  that  it  was  foolish  to  make 
so  much  of  so  little  ;  but  in  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  against  terror,  the  lat- 
ter generally  gets  the  advantage  and 
keeps  it.  Paul  had  a  strong  desire  to 
follow  the  kavass  into  the  vestibule,  and 
to  see  for  himself  whether  his  brother 
were  there  or  not.  He  rarely  carried 
weapons,  as  Alexander  did,  but  he  trust- 
ed in  his  own  strength  to  save  him.  He 
drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  resolv- 
ing to  wait  five  minutes  longer,  and  then, 
if  the  kavass  did  not  return,  to  lift  the 
curtain,  come  what  might.  He  struck  a 
match,  and  looked  at  the  dial.  It  was 
a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock.  Then,  to 
occupy  his  mind,  he  began  to  try  and 
count  the  three  hundred  seconds,  fancy- 
ing that  he  could  see  a  pendulum  swing- 
ing before  his  eyes  in  the  dark.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  ten  he  would  go  in. 

But  he  did  not  reach  the  end  of  his 
counting.  The  curtain  suddenly  moved 
a  little,  allowing  a  ray  of  bright  light  to 
fall  out  into  the  darkness,  and  in  the 
momentary  flash  Paul  saw  the  gorgeous 
uniform  and  accoutrements  of  the  em- 
bassy kavass.  He  was  alone,  and  Paul's 
heart  sank.  He  remembered  very  vivid- 
ly the  dark  and  scowling  faces  and  the 
fiery  eyes  of  the  turbaned  men  who  had 
stood  before  the  door  an  hour  earlier, 
and  he  began  to  fear  some  dreadful 
catastrophe.  The  kavass  came  quickly 
forward,  and  Paul  stepped  out  of  the 
shadow  and  confronted  him. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"He  has  not  been  there,"  answered 
the  soldier,  in  agitated  tones.  "  I  went 
all  through  the  crowd,  and  searched 
everywhere.  I  asked  many  persons. 
They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  Frank 
gentleman  in  a  hat  appearing  amongst 


them.     He  must  have  gone  out  into  the 
street." 

"  We  searched  the  gallery  thorough- 
ly, did  we  not?"  asked  Paul.  "Are 
you  sure  he  could  not  have  been  hidden 
somewhere  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Effendim.  He  is  not 
there." 

"  Then  we  must  look  for  him  in  the 
streets,"  said  Paul,  growing  very  pale. 
He  turned  to  ascend  the  steps  from  the 
gate  to  the  road. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  Effendim,"  an- 
swered the  soldier.  "  Did  you  not  see 
him  leave  the  gallery  ?  " 

"  It  is  nobody's  fault  but  his  own," 
returned  Patoff.  "  I  was  looking  down 
at  the  people.  He  must  have  slipped 
away  like  a  cat." 

They  reached  the  carriage,  and  Paul 
got  inside.  It  was  a  landau,  and  the 
kavass  and  the  coachman  opened  the 
front,  so  that  Patoff  might  get  a  better 
view  of  the  streets.  The  kavass  mount- 
ed the  box,  and  explained  to  the  coach- 
man that  they  must  search  Stamboul  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  lost  Effendi.  But 
the  coachman  turned  sharply  round  on 
his  seat  and  spoke  to  Paul. 

"The  gentleman  did  not  come  out," 
he  said  emphatically.  "I  have  been 
watching  for  you  ever  since  you  went 
in.  He  is  inside  the  Agia  Sophia  — 
somewhere." 

Paul  was  disconcerted.  He  had  not 
thought  of  making  inquiries  of  the 
coachman,  supposing  that  Alexander 
might  easily  have  slipped  past  in  the 
darkness.  But  the  man  seemed  very 
positive. 

"Wait  in  the  carriage,  Effendim," 
said  the  kavass,  once  more  descending 
from  his  seat.  "If  he  is  inside  I  will 
find  him.  I  will  search  the  galleries 
again.  He  cannot  have  gone  through 
the  vestibule." 

Before  Paul  could  answer  him  the 
man  had  plunged  once  more  down  the 
black  steps,  and  the  Russian  was  con- 
demned a  second  time  to  a  long  sus- 
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pense,  during  which  he  was  frequently 
tempted  to  leave  the  carriage  and  ex- 
plore the  church  for  himself.  He  felt 
the  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow,  and 
his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  out  his 
watch  again  and  again.  It  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  kavass 
returned.  The  man  was  now  very  pale, 
and  seemed  as  much  distressed  as  Paul 
himself.  He  silently  shook  his  head, 
and,  mounting  to  the  box  seat,  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

The  city  was  ablaze  with  lights. 
Every  mosque  was  illuminated,  and  the 
minarets,  decked  out  with  thousands  of 
little  lamps,  looked  like  fiery  needles 
piercing  the  black  bosom  of  the  sky. 
The  carriage  drove  from  place  to  place, 
passing  where  a  crowd  was  gathered 
together,  hastening  down  dark  and  de- 
serted streets,  to  emerge  again  upon  some 
brilliantly  lighted  square,  thronged  with 
men  in  fez  and  turban  and  with  women 
veiled  in  the  eternal  yashmak.  More 
than  once  Paul  started  in  his  seat,  fan- 
cying that  he  could  discover  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  crowd  the  two  ladies,  with 
their  attendant,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  scuffle  in  the  Valley  of  Roses  that 
afternoon.  Again,  he  thought  he  could 
distinguish  his  brother's  features  among 
the  moving  faces,  but  always  the  sight 
of  the  dark  red  fez  told  him  that  he 
was  wrong.  He  was  driven  round  Agia 
Sophia,  beneath  the  splendid  festoons  of 
lamps,  some  hung  so  as  to  form  huge 
Arabic  letters,  some  merely  bound  togeth- 
er in  great  ropes  of  light ;  back  towards 
the  water  and  through  the  Atmaidam,  the 
ancient  Hippodrome,  down  to  the  Serai 
point,  then  up  to  the  Seraskierat,  where 
the  glorious  tower  shot  upwards  like  the 
pillar  of  flame  that  went  before  the  Is- 
raelites of  old ;  on  to  the  mosque  of 
Suleiman,  over  whose  tomb  the  great 
dome  burned  like  a  fiery  mountain,  round 
once  more  to  the  Atmaidam,  past  the 
tall  trees  amidst  which  blazed  the  six 
minarets  of  Sultan  Achmet ;  then,  try- 
ing a  new  route,  down  by  the  bazaar 


gates  to  Sultan  Valide  and  the  head  of 
Galata  bridge,  and  at  last  back  again  to 
the  Seraskierat,  and,  leaving  the  Dove 
Mosque  of  Bajazet  on  the  right,  once 
more  to  the  Vinegar  Sellers'  Landing,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  Alexander  might  have 
found  his  way  down  to  the  quay  where 
the  steam  launch  was  moored. 

In  vain  did  the  terrified  kavass  bid 
the  coachman  turn  and  turn  again ;  in 
vain  did  Paul,  in  agonized  excitement, 
try  to  pierce  the  darkness  with  his  eyes, 
and  to  distinguish  the  well-known  face 
in  the  throngs  that  crowded  the  bright- 
ly  lighted  squares.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  he  began  to  realize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  search.  Suddenly  it  struck 
him  that  Alexander  might  have  found 
the  bridge,  and,  recognizing  it,  might 
have  crossed  to  Pera  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  himself  in  Stamboul 
again. 

"  Tell  the  launch  to  be  at  Beschik 
Tasch  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock," 
said  Paul.  "  Take  me  to  Galata  bridge. 
I  will  cross  on  foot  to  Pera.  Then  go 
back  and  wait  behind  Agia  Sophia,  in 
case  he  comes  that  way  again  to  look  for 
the  carriage.  If  I  find  him  in  Pera,  I 
will  send  a  messenger  to  tell  you.  If  he 
does  not  come,  meet  me  at  Missiri's 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Pek  eyi  —  very  good,"  answered 
the  kavass,  who  understood  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan.  Again  the  carriage  turned, 
and  in  five  minutes  Paul  was  crossing 
Galata  bridge,  alone,  on  his  way  to 
Pera. 

He  was  terribly  agitated.  Stories  of 
the  disappearance  of  foreigners  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Stamboul  rose  to  his  mind, 
and  though  he  had  never  known  of  such 
a  case  in  his  own  experience,  he  did  not 
believe  the  thing  impossible.  His  broth- 
er was  the  rashest  and  most  foolhardy 
of  men,  capable  of  risking  his  life  for 
a  mere  caprice,  and  perhaps  the  more 
inclined  to  do  so  on  that  night  because 
he  had  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Paul 
that  very  afternoon,  about  his  own  fool- 
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ish  conduct.  Of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
the  last  four  or  five  of  Ramazan  are  the 
most  dangerous  to  unprotected  foreign- 
ers, and  as  he  walked  the  spectacle  of  the 
scowling  Turks  thrust  itself  once  more 
before  Paul's  mental  vision.  If  Alex- 
ander had  descended  the  steps,  and  had 
ventured,  as  well  he  might,  to  push  past 
those  fellows  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
mosque,  it  must  have  gone  hard  with 
him.  The  fanatic  worshipers  of  Allah 
were  not  in  a  mood  that  night  to  bear 
with  the  capricious  humors  of  a  haughty 
Frank ;  and  though  Alexander  was  ac- 
tive, strong,  and  brave,  his  strength 
would  avail  him  little  against  such  odds. 
He  would  be  overpowered,  stunned,  and 
thrown  out  before  he  could  utter  a  cry, 
and  he  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
escaped  with  one  or  two  broken  bones. 
But  then,  again,  if  he  had  suffered  such 
treatment,  some  one  must  have  heard  of 
it,  and  Paul  remembered  the  blank  face 
and  frightened  look  of  the  kavass  when 
he  returned  the  second  time  from  his 
search.  They  had  gone  carefully  round 
the  great  building,  and  must  have  seen 
such  an  object  as  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  in  the  street.  Perhaps  Alexander 
had  broken  away  without  injury,  and 
fled  out  into  the  streets  of  Stamboul.  If 
so,  he  was  in  no  common  danger,  for, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  topography  of 
the  great  city,  he  might  as  easily  have 
gone  towards  the  Seven  Towers  or  to 
Aiwan  Serai  as  to  Galata  bridge  or  Top- 
kapussi,  the  Canon  Gate  at  Serai  point. 
There  was  still  one  hope  left.  He  might 
have  reached  Pera,  and  be  at  that  very 
moment  refreshing  himself  with  coffee 
and  cigarettes  at  Missiri's  hotel. 

Paul  hastened  his  walk,  and,  reaching 
Galata,  began  at  once  to  ascend  the  steep 
street  which  further  on  is  called  the 
Grande  Rue,  but  which  of  all  "  great " 
streets  least  deserves  the  name.  He 
then  walked  slowly,  scrutinizing  every 
face  he  saw.  But  indeed  there  were 
few  people  about,  for  Christian  Pera 
does  not  fast  in  Ramazan,  and  conse- 


quently does  not  spend  the  night  in 
parading  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  Paul 
began  a  systematic  search,  leaving  no 
small  cafe  or  eating  -  house  unvisited, 
rousing  the  sleepy  porters  of  the  inns 
with  his  inquiries,  and  finally  entering 
the  hotel.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  but 
he  would  not  give  up  the  quest.  He 
caused  all  the  guides  to  be  collected 
from  their  obscure  habitations  by  mes- 
sengers from  the  hotel,  and  representing 
to  them  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
giving  them  money  in  advance  with  the 
promise  of  more  to  come,  he  dispatched 
them  in  all  directions.  Alexander  had 
been  at  the  hotel  very  often  during  the 
last  month,  while  visiting  the  sights  of 
the  city,  and  most  of  these  fellows  knew 
him  by  sight.  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  recognize  a  well- 
dressed  Frank  gentleman  in  trouble. 

Patoff  saw  the  last  of  them  leave  the 
hotel,  and  stood  staring  out  upon  the 
Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  wondering  what 
should  be  done  next.  The  town  resi- 
dence of  the  embassy  was  closed  for  the 
summer,  and  there  were  only  two  or 
three  sleepy  servants  in  the  place,  who 
could  be  of  no  use.  He  thought  of  get- 
ting a  horse  and  riding  rapidly  back  to 
Buyukdere,  in  order  to  warn  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  brother's  disappearance ; 
but  on  reflection  it  seemed  that  he  would 
do  better  to  stay  where  he  was.  The 
short  June  night  would  soon  be  past, 
and  by  daylight  he  could  at  once  prose- 
cute his  search  in  Stamboul  with  safety 
and  with  far  greater  probability  of  find- 
ing the  lost  man.  He  knew  that  the 
kavass  would  remain  with  the  carriage 
all  night  behind  Santa  Sophia,  and  that 
at  dawn  he  should  still  find  them  there. 
Meanwhile,  he  took  a  hamdl,  —  a  lug- 
gage porter  from  the  hotel,  —  and,  armed 
with  a  lantern  and  a  stick,  began  to  beat 
the  different  quarters  of  Pera,  judging 
that  in  the  three  or  four  hours  before 
daylight  he  could  pass  through  most  of 
the  streets. 

Hour   after   hour   he   trudged  along, 
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pale  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  his  big 
features  hardening  with  despairing  de- 
termination as  he  walked.  He  searched 
every  street  and  alley ;  he  interviewed 
the  Bekjees,  who  stamp  along  the 
streets,  pounding  the  pavement  with 
their  iron-shod  clubs  ;  he  tramped  out  to 
the  Taksim,  and  down  again  to  Galata 
tower,  plunging  into  the  dark  alleys 
about  the  Oriental  Bank,  skirting  lower 
Pera  to  the  Austrian  embassy,  and 
climbing  up  the  narrow  path  between 
tall  houses,  till  he  was  once  more  in  the 
Grande  Rue  ;  crossing  to  the  filthy  quar- 
ter of  Kassim  Pascha  and  emerging  at 
the  German  Lutheran  church,  crossing, 
recrossing,  stumbling  over  gutters  and 
up  dirty  back  lanes,  silent  and  deter- 
mined still,  addressing  only  the  sturdy 
Kurd  by  his  side  to  ask  if  there  were 
any  streets  still  unexplored,  and  enter- 
ing every  new  by-path  with  new  hope. 
At  last  he  found  himself  once  more  at 
Galata  bridge,  and  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern began  to  pale  before  the  grayness 
of  the  coming  morning.  He  paid  the 
Kurdish  porter  a  generous  fee,  and  giv- 
ing his  tiny  coin  to  the  tall  keeper  of  the 
bridge,  whose  white  garments  looked 
whiter  in  the  dawn,  he  walked  on  until 
he  was  half-way  over  the  Golden  Horn. 
Stepping  aside  on  to  the  wooden  pier 
where  the  great  ferry-boats  were  moored, 
he  leaned  upon  the  rail  and  looked  out 
over  the  water,  momentarily  exhausted 
and  unable  to  go  further.  The  tender 
light  tinged  the  southeastern  sky,  and 
the  far  mist  of  the  horizon  seemed  al- 
ready hot  with  the  rising  day.  On  the 
lapping  water  of  the  Horn  the  light  fell 
like  petals  of  roses  tossed  in  a  mantle  of 
some  soft  dark  fabric  interwoven  with  a 
silvery  sheen.  Far  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosphorus  the  minarets  of  Scutari 
came  faintly  into  view,  and  on  the  Stam-' 
boul  side  the  few  lingering  lamps  which 
had  outlasted  the  darkness,  upon  the  lof- 
ty minarets,  paled  and  lost  their  yellow 
color,  and  then  ceased  to  shine,  outdone 
in  their  turn  by  the  rosy  morning  light. 


A  wonderful  stillness  had  fallen  on  the 
great  city,  as  one  by  one  the  tired  parties 
of  friends  had  gone  to  rest,  to  shorten  the 
day  of  fasting  by  prolonging  their  sleep 
till  late  in  the  hot  afternoon.  The  clank 
of  some  capstan  on  one  of  the  ferry- 
boats struck  loud  and  clear  on  the  still 
air,  as  the  reluctant  sailors  and  firemen 
prepared  for  their  first  run  to  the  Black 
Sea,  or  across  to  Kadi  Koi  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  Paul  turned  and  looked  to- 
wards the  mighty  dome  of  Santa  Sophia, 
and  his  haggard  face  was  almost  as  pale 
as  the  white  walls.  He  lingered  still, 
and  suddenly  the  sun  sprang  up  behind 
the  Serai,  and  gilded  the  delicate  spires, 
and  caught  the  gold  of  the  crescents  on 
the  mosques,  and  shone  full  upon  the 
broad  water.  Paul  followed  the  light 
as  it  touched  one  glorious  building  after 
another,  and  his  hand  trembled  convul- 
sively on  the  railing.  Somewhere  in  that 
great  awakening  city  —  his  brother  was 
somewhere,  alive  or  dead,  amongst  those 
white  walls  and  glittering  crescents  and 
towering  minarets  —  somewhere,  and  he 
must  be  found.  Paul  bent  his  head,  and 
turning  away  hurried  across  the  bridge, 
and  plunged  once  more  into  Stamboul, 
alone  as  he  had  come. 

The  streets  were  deserted,  and  the 
early  morning  air  was  full  of  the  smell 
of  thousands  of  extinguished  oil  lamps, 
that  peculiar  and  pervading  odor  which 
suggests  past  revelry,  sleepless  hours, 
and  the  vanity  of  turning  night  into  day. 
It  oppressed  Paul's  overwrought  senses, 
as  he  passed  the  melancholy  remains  of 
the  illumination  before  the  post-office 
and  the  Sultan  Valide  mosque,  and  he 
hurried  on  towards  the  more  secluded 
streets  leading  to  Santa  Sophia,  in  which 
the  night's  gayety  had  left  no  percepti- 
ble signs.  At  last  he  came  to  the  nar- 
row lane  behind  the  huge  pile,  feeling 
that  he  had  at  last  reached  the  end  of 
his  five  hours'  tramp. 

There  stood  the  carriage,  all  dusty 
with  the  night's  driving,  looking  dilapi- 
dated and  forlorn ;  the  tired  horses 
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drooped  their  heads  in  the  flaccid  and 
empty  canvas  nose-bags.  The  extin- 
guished lamps  were  black  with  the  smoke 
from  the  last  flare  of  their  sputtering 
wicks.  The  coachman  lay  inside,  snor- 
ing, —  a  mere  heap  of  cloth  and  brass 
buttons  surmounted  by  a  shapeless  fez. 
On  the  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the 
church  sat  the  kavass  ;  his  head  had  fallen 
on  the  low  parapet  behind  him,  and  his 
half-shaved  scalp  was  bare.  His  face 


was  deadly  pale,  and  his  mouth  was 
wide  open  as  he  slept,  breathing  heavily ; 
his  left  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his 
scimiter ;  his  right  was  extended,  palm 
upwards,  on  the  stone  step  on  which  he 
sat,  the  very  picture  of  exhaustion. 

At  any  other  tune  Paul  would  have 
laughed  at  the  scene.  But  he  was  very 
far  from  mirth  now,  as  he  bent  down 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sleeping  ka- 
vass's  shoulder. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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THE  books  from  which  the  follow- 
ing marginal  notes  are  taken  came  into 
my  possession  at  an  auction  sale  in  18 — . 
I  made  no  formal  bid  for  them,  —  in- 
deed, no  bid  at  all.  They  were  a  de- 
jected-looking lot.  Some  one  had  evi- 
dently handled  them  frequently,  but  con- 
siderately, for,  while  worn,'  they  had  not 
been  abused.  Tied  together  in  sets,  as 
if  unworthy  of  individual  sale,  they  re- 
minded me  of  slaves  brought  to  the 
block  after  the  master's  death,  and  as  I 
raised  my  eye  mechanically  to  the  auc- 
tioneer they  seemed  to  cower  under  his 
hammer.  Possibly  he  detected  some 
trace  of  sympathy  in  my  face.  At  all 
events,  any  incautious  lapse  from  stolidity 
of  expression  on  my  part  received  prompt 
interpretation,  and  I  was  declared  the 
owner. 

My  unintentionally  acquired  posses- 
sions proved  to  be  chiefly  mathematical, 
and  the  penciled  notes  interpolated  here 
and  there  in  the  text,  extensions  of  the- 
orems and  hints  at  consequences  which 
had  escaped  the  author,  were  proof  that 
their  owner  had  been  an  intelligent  read- 
er. These,  however,  were  not  the  notes 
which  most  interested  me.  Along  the 
margins  and  above  the  captions,  in  fact 
wherever  a  pencil  could  wander,  were 
others,  whose  contents,  while  evidently 
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suggested  by  the  text,  contrasted  as 
strangely  with  its  prosaic  subject  as  did 
their  flowing  characters  with  its  rigid 
symbols.  It  is  from  these  notes  that 
the  following  extracts  are  made.  Pos- 
sibly some  one  may  recognize  in  them 
the  hand  which  ran  so  fluently  over  the 
margin  of  those  dry  pages,  but  which 
never  wrote  its  master's  name  on  the 
fly-leaf.  Should  such  prove  to  be  the 
case,  the  undersigned  would  gladly  re- 
ceive any  information  of  one  whose  ran- 
dom pencil  alone  sufficed  for  friendship. 
It  remains  for  me  only  to  add  that, 
while  these  annotations  are  rarely  con- 
nected with  any  particular  passage  in 
the  text  by  visible  signs,  I  have  prefixed 
and  inclosed  in  brackets  the  sentences 
which  seem  most  probably  to  have  sug- 
gested them. 

A.  S.  Hardy. 

["Force  is  the  unknown  cause  of 
changes  in  the  rate  or  direction  of  mo- 
tion." Here  follows  a  reference  to  cur- 
rent speculations  on  the  nature  of  force, 
in  fine  print.] 

These  fine-print  notes  have  come  into 
fashion  since  my  day.  May  they  never 
go  out !  One  may  theorize  in  brevier, 
but  not  in  text-books,  where  theories  on 
ultimates  ought  to  appear  only  in  dia- 
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mond.  I  know  a  man  who,  after  a 
course  in  chemical  philosophy,  believed 
that  the  atoms  of  a  pyrophosphoric  acid 
molecule  were  actually  arranged  as  pic- 
tured on  the  page  of  his  text.  Why  is 
it  that  people  who  know  the  evidence 
on  certain  questions  is  lacking  do  not 
say  —  just  that  ?  No  one  thinks  to  es- 
tablish dynamics  on  ''  pushes  "  because 
we  cannot  understand  "  pulls,"  —  that  is, 
action  at  a  distance,  —  simply  because, 
in  making  the  attempt,  pushes  would  be 
found  more  embarrassing  than  pulls,  the 
plenum  more  difficult  to  dogmatize  in 
than  the  vacuum.  One  can  dodge  a 
question  in  the  latter  !  No,  we  fall  back 
resignedly  on  the  "  unknown  cause  of 
changes  in  momentum,"  and  consign  the 
speculations  to  a  fine-print  note.  But 
this  resignation,  so  commonly  admired 
in  physical  science,  is  stamped  elsewhere 
with  the  iron  of  heresy.  Eminently  de- 
sirable as  it  is  to  look  at  the  pull-and- 
push  question  from  more  than  one  stand- 
point, in  order  that  we  may  be  brought 
to  a  modest  admission  of  ignorance,  free 
circulation  about  other  questions  pre- 
senting more  than  one  aspect  is  treason. 
For  such  questions  there  are  definite 
points  of  view,  and  all  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory is  placarded  "  No  trespassing  !  " 
The  temple  doctors  may  wage  honora- 
ble warfare  on  those  who  occupy  other 
standpoints,  but  for  the  unlucky  wight 
who  circulates  about  the  object  of  inter- 
est, to  obtain  a  view  from  all  sides,  they 
have  a  supreme  contempt. 

Moreover,  the  multitude  follow  the 
doctors.  Most  people  believe  the  solid 
truth  has  only  one  side  ;  that,  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem,  it  cannot  be  solid 
if  it  has  more  than  one.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive thinking,  even  of  the  most  dogmatic 
kind,  which  charms.  In  the  history  of 
thought  it  is  the  positive  thinker,  though 
he  be  a  fanatic  and  his  truths  half-truths, 
who  leads  the  multitude  and  founds  a 
school.  The  kings  in  philosophy  and 
life,  in  the  world  of  thought  and  the 
world  of  action,  look  steadily  at  one 


facet  of  the  crystal,  and  it  is  from  this 
steadfast  vision,  this  preponderance  of 
one  aspect  of  truth  at  the  expense  of 
others,  that  the  great  empires,  systems, 
sects,  have  sprung.  Devotion  to  a  single 
principle  implies,  it  is  true,  contempt  or 
neglect  of  other  principles  ;  but  the  con- 
servatism which  lacks  definite  statements 
has  ever  been  scattered  and  leaderless, 
for  only  about  such  definite  centres  will 
men  gather,  ready  to  die.  The  man 
of  single  purpose  is  the  successful  man, 
because  he  is  the  man  of  one  dominant, 
controlling,  positive  idea,  or  set  of  ideas. 
They  give  the  edge  to  his  sword  and 
the  weight  to  its  blows,  whether  he  be  a 
Descartes  or  a  Mohammed. 

Neutrals  may  be  loved  and  respected, 
but  have  not  the  ear  of  the  world.  For 
intellectual  leadership,  we  must  have 
answers  for  questions,  solvents  for  the 
mysteries  which  these  questions  concern, 
something  definite  to  meet  hopes  and 
still  fears.  To  explain,  to  modify,  to 
condition,  is  to  weaken.  To  see  diffi- 
culties and  acknowledge  mysteries  is  to 
lessen  authority.  But  an  unlettered 
Arab,  crying,  "  This  is  the  will  of 
Allah  !  "  founds  a  creed  and  an  empire. 
Power  lies  in  extremes,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  lever.  If  there  is  any  in  ma- 
terialism, it  is  in  Moleschott's  proposi- 
tion that  everything  in  the  intellect  has 
entered  by  the  gate  of  the  senses  ;  ideal- 
ism is  shorn  of  its  strength  when  it  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  matter  ;  the  skeptic 
is  at  his  best  when  he  knows  that  he 
knows  knowing  is  hopeless.  So  all  the 
great  currents  of  philosophic  thought  set 
strongly  in  one  direction,  and,  like  the 
magnetic  needle,  oscillate  without  ever 
resting  on  the  true  meridian.  The  au- 
thority and  prestige  of  systems  run 
parallel  with  boldness  of  assumption  and 
definiteness  of  statement,  even  long  after 
they  have  left  a  truly  rational  basis. 
What  is  not  apparent  in  the  founder  ap- 
pears in  the  disciple,  who  denies  what 
the  master  neglected,  pushes  the  premise 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  and  develops 
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the  single  limit  towards  which,  like  a 
series,  it  tends.  It  is  not  that  a  system 
ought  to  be  thus  autocratically  exclusive 
in  order  to  be  influential,  but  that  this 
association  of  exclusiveness  and  influence 
is  a  fact  of  history,  and  one  we  might 
predict  from  a  study  of  individual  devel- 
opment without  any  knowledge  of  his- 
tory whatever.  For  while  it  is  true  that 
our  ideal  human  development  is  a  sym- 
metrical one,  in  which  body,  mind,  and 
heart  move  abreast ;  while  we  know 
that  a  healthy  body  is  conclusive  to 
sound  mental  action,  that  a  man  with 
a  diseased  liver  is  apt  to  take  diseased 
views  of  life,  that  great  intellectual  pow- 
ers would  be  softened  and  deepened  by 
a  strong  emotional  nature,  as  the  latter, 
when  in  excess,  would  be  toned  and  in- 
vigorated by  a  strong  intellect ;  while 
our  ideal,  in  short,  is  one  of  balance,  we 
do  not  see  this  type  markedly  success- 
ful in  life.  The  rounded  spheres  may 
be  loved  and  admired,  but  fail  of  deep 
impressions.  Whatever  our  ideals,  we 
expect  to  find  marked  success  in  any 
one  direction  bought  at  the  expense  t>f 
development  in  other  directions.  It  is 
the  same  with  thought-systems.  Our 
ideal  one  has  not  occupied  the  seat  of 
power  nor  controlled  the  suffrages  of 
men. 

This  the  artist,  the  man  of  ideals,  tac- 
itly recognizes  when  he  translates  them 
into  color  and  form.  Every  ideal  figure 
must  still  represent  a  particular  type. 
Cosmopolitanism,  says  Tourgueneff,  is  a 
zero,  and  outside  of  nationality  there  is 
no  art. 

Yet  the  neutral  charms  me.  The 
world  is  like  a  huge  nursery,  with  a  few 
grave  figures  among  the  throngs  of  chil- 
dren. What  a  riot  of  laughter  and  cry- 
ing !  What  prayers  and  Te  Deums ! 
Our  neutral  friend  had  best  hide  him- 
self in  such  company,  lest  his  very  mod- 
esty appear  a  garment  of  pride  and  his 
silence  be  mistaken  for  scorn.  We  are 
naturally  believers.  We  are  so  per- 
suaded that  a  thread  of  cause  runs 


through  the  universe  that  any  one  who 
thinks  he  has  discovered  it  is  sure  of 
followers.  Childhood  is  one  impulse  to 
believe  running  riot.  We  grow  more 
cautious  with  years,  but  never  escape 
this  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  its  thirst  to 
know.  Out  of  it  comes  all  progress. 
Theories  run  to  the  end  of  the  tether, 
and  the  noose  strangles  them.  Every 
eye  that  singles  out  one  fact,  or  aspect 
of  truth,  challenges  another  eye.  But 
when  we  see  in  this  tumult  the  neutral 
who  halts  because  he  will  not  be  towed, 
silent  because  he  cannot  affirm,  we  feel 
the  power  of  his  poise.  If  there  were 
no  danger  in  his  conservatism,  no  shad- 
ow of  fanaticism  lurking  in  this  very 
appeal  to  the  judgment ;  if  there  were 
no  skepticism,  no  despair,  lying  in  wait 
for  him,  we  should  envy  without  fear  his 
catholic  heart,  his  calm,  judicial  eye. 

["  While  the  mechanism  of  what  (for 
want  of  knowledge)  we  call  gravitation 
has  not  been  explained,  we  are  none  the 
less  able  to  formulate  its  laws  of  action, 
and  apply  them  to  the  practical  problems 
of  life."] 

Every  teacher  encounters  those  who 
would  not  challenge  explanations  of 
mysteries  inscrutable  as  the  mechanism 
of  gravitation,  but  for  whom  the  state- 
ment of  our  want  of  knowledge  of  this 
mechanism  would  prove  a  source  of  un- 
easiness. For  such,  ignorance  of  the 
action  is  a  reason  for  restlessness  under 
the  action-law.  If  told  that  the  sum  of 
energy  in  the  universe  is  a  constant,  they 
ask,  "Who  fixed  the  constant?"  The 
desire  for  the  absolute  is  so  strong  they 
would  prefer  to  assert  that  TT  is  exactly 
two  sevenths  rather  than  to  admit  it  is 
the  interminable  decimal  3.141592-)-. 
Doubtless  there  would  be  something 
gratifying  in  the  ability  to  write  its  ex- 
act value,  but,  were  tliis  possible,  the 
mariner  would  not  thereby  be  enabled 
to  determine  his  latitude  and  longitude 
any  more  accurately,  nor  the  astronomer 
to  predict  more  closely  the  time  of  an 
eclipse,  simply  because,  in  each  case, 
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he  can  do  so  now  as  accurately  as  he 
pleases,  and  with  far  greater  precision 
than  he  needs  to.  Yet  this  inability  to 
express  certain  incommensurables  in 
finite  terms,  though  their  exact  evaluation 
would  not  appreciably  affect  the  conduct 
of  life,  is  as  grave  a  source  of  concern 
to  many  as  is  this  obstinate  TT  to  the  cir- 
cle-squarers.  Like  one  who  throws  a 
coin  in  the  air,  they  cannot  know  on 
which  side  it  is  to  fall,  yet  must  decide 
before  it  reaches  the  ground.  Fate  or 
free  -  will,  mortality  or  immortality,  — 
these  are  the  stupendous  head  and  tail 
of  the  coin,  the  life,  and  they  must  an- 
swer before  it  falls,  before  it  is  over. 
No  matter  how  scanty  or  how  conflict- 
ing the  evidence,  they  must  bring  in  a 
verdict. 

My  good  friend  the  sailor  is  no  whit 
safer  in  setting  sail  with  an  approximate 
value  of  TT  than  are  you,  and  if  his  bark 
sinks  TT  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
catastrophe.  "  Be  not  curious  in  un- 
necessary matters,  for  more  things  are 
showed  unto  thee  than  men  understand." 
Meanwhile,  "  add  not  more  trouble  to  an 
heart  that  is  vexed,  and  defer  not  to 
give  to  him  that  is  in  need ;  and  let  it 
not  grieve  thee  to  bow  down  thine  ear 
to  the  poor  and  give  him  a  friendly  an- 
swer with  meekness." 

["  The  Cartesian  coordinate  system  is 
a  device  which  enables  us  to  discover 
and  enunciate  the  properties  of  curves."] 

For  proof  of  the  fact  that  ultimate 
solutions  are  unnecessary  for  the  right 
ruling  of  conduct,  observe  that  all  philo- 
sophical and  theological  systems,  how- 
ever divergent  at  first,  and  though  they 
lead  us  through  lands  east  of  the  sun 
and  west  of  the  moon,  all  meet  at  last 
and  voice  one  golden  rule.  They  are 
like  the  coordinate  systems  of  geometry, 
—  mere  bridges  and  scaffoldings,  —  all 
proving  the  same  propositions  and  enun- 
ciating the  same  truths.  Why  then  look 
askance  at  our  brother  ?  Fancy  a  math- 
ematician who  had  found  the  path  of  a 
projectile  was  a  parabola  by  Cartesian  co- 


ordinates assailing  a  colleague  who  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion  by  the  po- 
lar system !  Imagine  him  eying  the 
radius  vector  with  suspicion,  making  fun 
of  the  pole,  and  holding  up  his  hands 
with  holy  horror  at  the  polar  axis ! 

["  Any  one  who  will  try  to  imagine 
the  state  of  a  mind  conscious  of  know- 
ing the  absolute  position  of  a  point  will 
ever  after  be  content  with  our  relative 
knowledge."] 

We  attack  our  problems  in  geometry 
and  kinematics  with  "  fixed  "  axes,  but 
the  fixity  is  only  relative.  Think  of  a 
geometer  doubting  his  results  because  he 
had  not  referred  his  data  to  an  absolute 
origin ;  or,  what  is  worse,  since  he  at 
least  knows  the  absolute  is  unthinkable, 
declaring  his  results  absolute  when  his 
origin  is  not!  What  endless  vistas  of 
hopeless  search  open  before  the  ambition 
that  is  dissatisfied  with  a  statement  of 
relative  velocity  !  And  yet  our  theolog- 
ical colleagues  have  absolute  systems  of 
reference  !  We  should  have  to  face  all 
their  dilemmas  if  we  attempted  to  refer 
our  relative  data  to  the  "  absolute  centre," 
and  these  dilemmas  of  a  mind  conscious 
of  knowing  the  attributes  and  ways  of 
the  absolute  ought  long  ago  to  have 
made  us  content  with  our  relative  knowl- 
edge. 

Then  again,  not  being  tied  up  to  an 
absolute  (!)  origin,  the  geometer  often 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  a  change 
of  axes,  and  transforms  his  equations 
unhesitatingly  when  such  a  change  fa- 
cilitates his  search.  But  what  a  stir  a 
transformation  to  new  axes  occasions  in 
theology!  And  the  most  remarkable 
accompanying  phenomenon  of  such  a 
change  is  the  fact  that  men  who  once 
effected  similar  changes  thereafter  op- 
pose new  ones.  It  seems  as  if  those 
who  once  pushed  the  triumphant  car  of 
intellectual  progress  ahead  an  inch  al- 
ways got  into  it  afterwards,  and  objected 
to  further  advance. 

Why  should  not  a  'movable  origin, 
such  as  is  used  in  certain  kinematical 
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problems,  be  introduced  also  into  mor- 
als ?  X  is  naturally  avaricious.  It  re- 
quires a  tremendous  effort  on  his  part 
not  to  steal.  Y  does  not  even  see  the 
opportunity.  Yet,  practically,  both  are 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  Such  a 
method  of  evaluation  is  to  oloose  for 
mathematics.  Absolute  standards  which 
are  not  absolute  serve  only  to  distort 
every  relative. 

["  The  quaternion  analysis  is  only  a 
new  organ  of  expression."] 

We  need  a  new  language  for  all  log- 
ical processes.  English  does  well  enough 
for  poetry  and  fiction,  but  is  it  the  prop- 
er vehicle  for  exact  thought?  Huxley 
and  Gladstone  both  use  x  in  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  turns  out  that  Huxley  meant 
x '  and  Gladstone  x."  A  writer  makes 
a  like  mistake  twenty  times  in  a  chap- 
ter, and  no  one  discovers  it  for  two 
centuries  !  Such  blunders  in  the  Math- 
ematical Journal  would  be  set  down  to 
the  printer,  —  all  the  errors  are  clerical, 
that  is,  easily  avoided  ;  or  if,  as  may  be 
contended,  easily  made,  then  also  easily 
detected  and  corrected.  The  truth  is  x 
means  x.  Mathematics  has  no  diction- 
ary of  synonyms.  How  few  books  we 
should  have  on  some  subjects  if  we  had 
a  better  "  organ  of  expression,"  and 
how  much  more  we  should  know !  How 
we  should  be  obliged  to  recognize  our 
premise  as  such  in  our  conclusion,  and  to 
^eliminate  our  infinites,  infinitesimals,  and 
imaginaries  before  stating  our  results. 

True,  it  is  impossible  to  write,  even 
in  the  language  of  mathematics,  with- 
out, like  Horatio,  putting  more  into  a 
combination  of  symbols  than  we  dreamed 
of.  But  its  interpretation  is  not  left  to 
the  imagination.  A  terrible  necessity, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  symbols, 
governs  their  meaning.  The  mask  they 
wear  may  cover  the  unknown,  never  the 
uncertain.  But  who  knows  what  lies 
under  the  mask  of  an  English  word? 
No  logical  necessity  strong  enough  to 
bind  the  fancy  of  the  reader  determines 
its  signification.  0  la  belle  exegese! 


What  sermons  thou  wringest  from  the 
text !  Not  Rumf  ord  boring  his  cannon 
could  have  been  more  surprised  to  find 
that  the  more  he  bored  the  more  caloric 
he  got. 

In  our  desire  for  a  new  language  for 
logical  forms,  let  us  not,  however,  dream 
to  translate  into  it  all  our  Bible,  lest  we 
fall  into  the  difficulty  of  one  who,  in  his 
zeal  to  make  the  decimal  system  univer- 
sal, was  obliged  to  suppress  two  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  This  language  of  alge- 
bra has  no  perspective  effects,  no  sense 
of  proportion.  In  it  x  is  as  good  as  y, 
though  x  be  a  mud-puddle  and  y  a  rain- 
bow. If  the  realist  is  in  earnest,  let 
him  write  in  algebraic  characters,  where, 
if  x  be  the  unknown  quantity,  it  must  be 
called  so  ;  where  the  minus  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  plus,  and  the  uninteresting 
as  vital  as  the  interesting  ;  where  there 
are  no  softening  shades,  no  melting 
tones,  no  Claude  Lorraine  glasses,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  cosmos  described 
monopolized  all  the  imagination  he  cre- 
ated. 

["  All  the  great  advances  of  the  cen- 
tury grow  out  of  our  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  matter."] 

We  are  signing  away  our  liberties  to 
these  vanities  of  the  century,  —  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  the  rest.  If  we 
could  reverse  the  experience  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  sleep  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  we  should  wake  more  helpless  than 
he  did.  Moreover,  everything  that  in- 
creases the  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of 
organization  (of  nervous  tissue  or  of  so- 
ciety) turns  a  stronger  light  on  the  fact 
of  our  dependence  upon  matter.  Pas- 
cal boasted  that  he  was  greater  than  the 
universe,  because,  though  the  universe 
crushed  him,  he  knew  it,  whereas  of  this 
the  universe  knows  nothing.  Precisely, 
says  Leopardi,  savoir  sans  rien  pouvoir. 
To  realize  our  spirituality  is  simply  to 
tug  at  our  chains.  What  a  poem  might 
be  written  on  compensation  !  —  the  spir- 
itual shadow,  ever  more  distinct  as  we 
rise  into  the  sunlight. 
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Are  we  then  so  ungrateful  that,  after 
the  molecule  has  acquired  a  vortical  mo- 
tion and  a  complex,  unstable  equilibrium 
for  our  especial  delectation,  we  turn  and 
revile  it  ?  Fancy  an  "  aquosity,"  as 
Huxley  would  say,  declaring  water  to 
be  a  nasty  compound  !  —  kicking  against 
its  very  raison  d'etre.  Still,  when  we 
rise  to  the  summits  of  being,  we  too 
kick  at  our  chains.  There  in  the  rarer 
medium,  where  thought  plays  with  space 
and  time  as  if  they  were  the  fictions 


they  may  be,  the  mile-per-hour  velocity- 
unit  which  the  body,  dragged  so  pain- 
fully up  the  hill,  imposes  on  the  spirit 
seems  a  ridiculous  one  for  a  rational 
being,  —  a  second  infinitely  too  large, 
and  a  mile  infinitely  too  small.  No,  we 
will  be  something  better  than  matter. 
But  let  us  waste  no  time  in  deciding 
what  that  something  may  be,  lest  the 
ever  -  increasing  "  promise  and  poten- 
cy "  of  these  wondrous  atoms  outstrip 
our  dreams. 


THE   SALOON   IN   SOCIETY. 


"  USE,"  says  an  old  proverb,  "  is  sec- 
ond nature."  The  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion is  shown  in  the  assimilating  power 
of  custom.  There  is  nothing,  however 
inherently  vicious  or  dangerous,  to  which 
we  cannot  become  so  accustomed  as  to 
lose  sight  of  its  evil  qualities.  There  is 
no  habitual  apprehension  among  the  op- 
eratives in  powder-mills  and  manufac- 
tories of  the  higher  explosives,  though 
statistics  show  that  all  such  works  are 
certain  to  be  destroyed,  sooner  or  later. 
The  most  unhealthy  trades  are  as  well 
supplied  with  labor  as  the  most  healthy. 
Custom  and  conservatism  are  sometimes 
so  strong  that  men  whose  lives  were  be- 
ing shortened  by  breathing  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, or  by  inhaling  fine  particles 
of  stone  or  metal,  have  resisted  every 
effort  to  improve  their  surroundings. 
Exposure  .to  danger  begets  indifference 
to  it.  Exposure  to  vice  begets  indiffer- 
ence to  it.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  in- 
herited the  practice  of  infanticide  from 
savage  ancestors.  They  became  so  in- 
ured to  it  that,  when  the  custom  of  ex- 
posing children  gradually  superseded 
child-murder,  there  were  not  wanting 
moralists  to  deplore  the  change  as  de- 
noting the  rise  of  what  moderns  would 
call  a  "  sickly  sentimentalism."  Nor 


was  there  altogether  lacking  an  element 
of  plausibility  in  these  complaints,  for 
humanity  was  so  little  developed  that 
the  fate  of  exposed  children,  sad  though 
it  was,  elicited  no  practical  sympathy. 
When  a  Greek  mother  thus  abandoned 
her  infant,  knowing  that  in  the  first  place 
it  was  very  likely  to  perish  from  the  ex- 
posure, and  that,  should  it  survive,  it 
would  be  doomed  to  slavery  if  a  boy, 
and  worse  if  a  girl,  the  consequence  of 
her  act  did  not  deter  her.  It  was  what 
her  neighbors  did.  It  was  social  crime 
disguised  by  custom. 

A  distinguished  ethnologist,  address- 
ing a  section  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  mankind  has  made  compara- 
tively little  physical  and  mental  progress 
in  the  last  five  thousand  years  or  so. 
Of  course  not  many  persons  will  agree 
with  this  view,  and  yet  occasionally  facts 
are  encountered  which  seem  to  justify  a 
doubt  as  to  whether,  despite  the  march 
of  what  we  call  civilization,  the  race  has 
grown  much  since  the  dawn  of  the  his- 
torical period.  If  a  general  disposition 
to  exalt  ourselves  over  those  who  pre- 
ceded us  were  a  proof  of  progress,  the 
case  might  be  regarded  as  settled.  But 
if  we  are  prepared  to  be  candid  with  our- 
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selves,  it  may  not  prove  difficult  to  show 
that  even  the  barbarism  of  ancient  Greece 
is  not  so  far  behind  us  as  we  should  like 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  it  is.  We  do 
not  kill  our  children.  We  do  not  any 
more  expose  them  habitually,  after  the 
antique  mode.  We  cherish  them  in 
their  infancy,  rear  them  to  adolescence, 
and  then  send  them  forth  to  pit  their  im- 
mature vitality  against  the  most  elabo- 
rate, skillfully  devised,  and  comprehensive 
machinery  for  ruining  human  beings, 
both  mind  and  body,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  saloon 
that  its  relations  to  and  effects  upon 
society  are  apt  to  seem  merely  part  and 
parcel  of  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
and  those  of  us  who  are  conservative 
from  inheritance  or  education  naturally 
look  upon  it  as  an  institution  which  has 
its  proper  functions  in  the  general 
scheme,  and  which  could  not  be  elimi- 
nated without  creating  a  painful  void,  to 
say  the  least.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  induce  those  who  read  it  to  clear 
their  minds  of  prepossessions  and  the 
fixed  impressions  derived  from  habitude, 
and  to  regard  the  saloon  as  it  is,  realiz- 
ing the  true  nature  of  its  influence,  and 
perceiving  the  actual  character  of  the 
functions  it  discharges.  The  chief  back- 
ing of  the  saloon  undoubtedly  comes 
from  our  inherited  aptitudes.  We  are 
'  all  sprung,  no  matter  what  European 
race  we  claim  as  ancestors,  from  men 
who  drank  heavily  a  few  generations 
ago.  The  predominance  of  the  animal 
lif  e  has  indeed  not  yet  ceased,  and,  while 
the  intellectual  side  of  man  is  strug- 
gling to  assert  itself,  the  old  Adam  has 
hitherto  been  too  strong  for  it.  Progress 
in  temperance  there  certainly  has  been, 
but  when  we  look  abroad  and  see  what 
the  saloon  still  means  in  our  community 
life,  how  large  a  feature  it  is  in  social 
problems,  how  deeply  it  colors  and  af- 
fects not  only  the  character  and  tone 
of  our  politics,  but  those  of  our  morals, 
of  our  intellectual  status,  of  our  domes- 


tic existence,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted 
that  hitherto  popular  sensibility  on  this 
question  has  been  sluggish  and  dull,  and 
that,  for  a  nation  commonly  credited 
with  capacity  for  self-government,  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  a  great 
many  crying  evils  to  get  rid  of. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  foundation,  and 
trace  the  saloon  through  society.  The 
first  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  institu- 
tion is  planted  most  thickly  where  the 
poorest  people  live.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  some  philanthropists  and  penalogists 
that  poverty  is  in  many  instances  the 
cause  of  drinking,  and  not  the  effect ; 
that  men  drink  to  forget  their  sorrows 
and  remember  their  misery  no  more. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  In- 
digence, squalor,  destitution,  innutrition, 
produce  morbid  conditions  of  body  and 
mind,  probably  reinforce  inherited  ten- 
dencies to  alcoholism,  and  move  to  that 
desperation  which  seeks  relief  in  the  ob- 
livion either  of  death  or  drunkenness. 
But,  however  true  such  considerations 
may  be,  they  cannot  affect  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  influence  of  the  saloon 
among  the  poor  is  wholly  mischievous. 
Even  with  those  whose  case  is  almost 
desperate  the  effect  of  resorting  to  this 
means  of  forgetfulness  is  pernicious. 
The  man  who  drowns  memory  at  the 
saloon  does  not  facilitate  his  subse- 
quent proceedings.  He  is  poorer,  in 
worse  health,  less  able  to  confront  dif- 
ficulties, on  the  morrow.  But  one  ten- 
dency in  him  is  strengthened,  and  that 
is  the  tendency  to  repeat  the  debauch. 
The  poor  man  who,  being  a  husband 
and  father,  frequents  the  saloon  runs  the 
risk  of  betraying  his  most  sacred  trusts. 
His  home  may  be  uncomfortable,  his 
meals  may  be  unsavory,  but  the  saloon 
cannot  improve  his  surroundings.  On 
the  contrary,  it  absorbs  his  scanty  earn- 
ings, thus  depriving  those  dependent  on 
him  of  the  pittance  of  food  and  clothing 
he  alone  is  able  to  supply.  The  drink- 
ing husband,  too,  often  makes  a  drink- 
ing wife.  For  the  women  among  the 
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poor  have  most  need  of  all  the  moral 
support  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
can  bring  them.  Being  physically  weak- 
er, they  are  more  liable  to  faint  under 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ;  and 
when  they  see  the  man  who  should  be 
their  staff  and  prop  cravenly  giving  way 
to  despair  and  selfishly  seeking  oblivion 
for  himself,  they  are  apt  to  succumb  to 
the  pressure  and  to  follow  the  evil  ex- 
ample. 

Then  the  fate  of  the  children  is  gen- 
erally sealed.  The  saloon  has  orphaned 
them.  It  will  be  henceforward  their 
school  and  training  ground.  It  will 
bring  them  up  to  be  petty  thieves,  while 
they  are  developing  the  muscle  that  is  to 
qualify  them  for  ruffianism ;  and  when 
they  are  old  enough  they  will  fall  natu- 
rally into  some  gang,  if  they  live  in  a 
city,  and  become  material  for  profession- 
al criminals,  loafers,  and  wrecks.  But 
suppose  that  the  poor  frequenter  of  the 
saloon  stops  short  of  drunkenness.  Sup- 
pose that  he  confines  his  expenditure 
there  to  what  is  called  "  a  few  social 
glasses."  In  that  case  the  evil  he  suf- 
fers will,  be  less,  but  he  will  still  suffer 
evil.  He  will  squander  a  part  of  his 
earnings,  and  that  he  cannot  afford.  He 
will  neglect  his  family,  and  that  he  can- 
not afford.  He  will  fall  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  that  he  cannot  afford.  He 
will  most  probably  also  become  one  of 
the  chronic  accusers  of  society,  who, 
while  wasting  their  own  substance  in 
riotous  living,  foolishly  and  inconsequent- 
ly  complain  of  the  poverty  whose  con- 
tinuance their  own  thrif  tlessness  and  self- 
indulgence  „  are  mainly  accountable  for. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  refuse  to  admit  a 
saloon-keeper  or  a  liquor-dealer  to  their 
ranks.  The  prohibition  looks  as  if  it 
meant  something,  at  first  sight,  but  it 
has  no  real  significance.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  and  all  the  labor  organizations 
must  take  to  themselves  a  full  share  of 
the  reproach  that  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  every  year  spending  upon  drink 
which  it  does  not  need,  and  which  hurts 


it,  fully  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  : 
a  sum  so  large  that  if  even  fifty  per 
cent,  of  it  were  saved  a  fund  could  be 
established  in  two  years  which,  under 
wise  management,  would  render  destitu- 
tion among  the  poor  of  this  country  im- 
possible forever  after. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  if  the 
workingmen  do  not  show  the  highest 
wisdom  here,  they  are  quite  as  advanced 
as  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  worship  of 
God  and  of  the  devil  carried  on  side  by 
side,  so  used  to  see  the  saloon  standing 
cheek-by-jowl  with  the  church,  that  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  perceive  things  as 
they  really  are.  The  relationship  of  the 
saloon  to  crime  is  notorious.  It  is  riot 
indeed  true,  as  sometimes  alleged,  that 
professional  criminals,  such  as  burglars, 
sneak  -  thieves,  pick-pockets,  confidence 
men,  etc.,  are  prone  to  drink.  These 
classes  are  strictly  temperate,  as  a  rule, 
and  as  a  matter  of  business.  But  it  is 
true  that  three  fourths  of  all  crimes  of 
violence,  such  as  assaults,  assaults  to 
murder,  homicides  and  murders,  are  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  drink.  Our 
police  justices  are  called  perpetually  to 
deal  with  a  mass  of  brutal  crime  which 
is  almost  wholly  the  sequence  of  drink  ; 
and  in  all  our  great  cities  the  taxpayer 
has  to  provide  constant  sustenance  for 
the  considerable  number  of  chronic 
drunkards  who  have  been  reduced  to 
hopeless  degradation  by  the  saloon.  All 
this  we  know  as  we  know  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  and  no  doubt  many,  if  not 
most,  of  us  question  its  continuance  as 
little  as  we  do  that  of  the  solar  phe- 
nomena. It  is  a  new  idea  that  such 
misery  and  sin  and  lawlessness  are  not 
unavoidable,  but  that  they  are  evidences 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  civilization 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  and  testify 
not  less  strongly  to  the  insensitiveness  of 
the  general  conscience. 

The  saloon  of  the  poor  man  is  usually 
marked  by  vulgar  decoration  or  careless 
squalor.  It  offers  him  more  warmth 
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and  better  shelter,  perhaps,  than  he  can 
get  at  home.  It  appeals  to  his  most 
selfish  feelings.  It  tickles  his  self-indul- 
gence. He  finds  there,  too,  an  excite- 
ment, a  companionship,  which  are  se- 
ductive. It  is  no  wonder  the  poor  man 
yields.  The  classes  above  him  in  pos- 
sessions yield  too,  in  their  turn,  and  with 
not  half  his  excuse.  But  what  is  the  so- 
ciability encountered  at  the  saloon  ?  It 
is  a  sham,  like  all  the  alleged  pleasure 
obtainable  from  the  institution.  Saloon 
friendship  is  a  Dead  Sea  apple.  The 
men  who  strike  hands  with  one  another 
as  comrades  and  boon  companions  will 
stand  by  while  one  of  their  number  goes 
headlong  to  destruction  ;  will  observe 
with  stolid  passivity  the  victim's  advance 
from  one  fatal  symptom  to  another ; 
will  register  his  successive  downward 
steps,  marking  in  cold  blood  his  loss  of 
one  holdfast  after  another;  and  when 
ruin,  complete  and  irreversible,  has  con- 
cluded the  drama,  they  will  turn  away 
and  pursue  their  own  affairs.  The  truth 
is  that  the  spirit  of  the  saloon  is  incom- 
patible with  the  germination  or  growth 
of  real  friendship,  as  it  is  with  any  good 
thing.  Indeed,  its  influences  and  ten- 
dencies are  so  palpably  and  wholly  evil 
that  any  nation  voluntarily  adopting  such 
an  institution,  and  accepting  it  as  part 
of  the  fixed  order  of  things,  could  hardly 
escape  Manicheism  but  for  that  curious 
aptitude  of  the  average  human  mind  to 
separate  religious  beliefs  from  every-day 
experiences. 

The  lowering  influences  of  the  saloon 
react  directly  and  with  energy  upon  the 
poorest  classes.  The  abuse  of  drink  does 
not  necessarily  or  immediately  involve 
personal  degradation  or  personal  priva- 
tion among  such  as  possess  some  prop- 
erty. But  with  those  for  whom  sus- 
tained sobriety  can  procure  only  a  nar- 
row sufficiency,  intemperance  means 
swift  descent  into  discomfort  and  suffer- 
ing. The  poor  man  cannot  drink  with- 
out falling  behind  in  everything.  The 
saloon  not  only  deprives  him  of  reason 


and  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  it  drives 
him  to  the  pawnshop  with  his  few  pos- 
sessions ;  it  strips  him,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  of  the  clothing  they  need ;  it 
bares  the  walls  of  his  poor  rooms ;  it 
makes  all  his  material  surroundings 
meaner  and  shabbier,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  implants  a  distaste  for  the  steady 
industry  which  is  the  one  means  of  re- 
demption. Into  brains  diseased  and  in- 
flamed by  drink  socialist  doctrines  fall 
with  fructifying  power.  The  man  whose 
own  weakness  and  self-indulgence  have 
brought  him  to  indigence  and  misery  is 
prone  to  shift  the  blame  for  his  condition 
on  the  shoulders  of  society.  A  spuri- 
ous self-respect  is  engendered  by  nursing 
the  fallacy  that,  if  justice  were  done,  the 
street-corner  loafer  would  fare  equally 
well  .with  the  capitalist. 

Yet  these  victims  of  a  national  vice 
must  not  be  judged  harshly.  Their 
temptations  are  manifold.  Their  educa- 
tion is  narrow.  The  world  has  been  a 
cold  stepmother  to  them,  and  they  can- 
not be  found  fault  with  for  not  exhibiting 
an  intelligence  and  a  discrimination  too 
commonly  sought  in  vain  among  much 
more  fortunate  people.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  they  are  helpless,  just  as  the 
people  may  be  so  regarded  in  whom 
the  passion  for  gambling  is  fostered 
and  stimulated  by  governmental  lottery 
schemes.  When  Great  Britain  went  to 
war  with  China  to  force  the  opium  trade 
upon  the  Middle  Kingdom,  her  neigh- 
bors were  shocked,  and  with  reason. 
Those,  however,  who  perceived  clearly 
enough  the  immorality  of  England's 
policy  on  that  occasion  have  failed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  see  in  the  national  sup- 
port of  the  saloon  a  betrayal  of  the  masses 
bearing  an  ugly  resemblance  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  opium  war.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral acquiescence  in  the  evil  which  makes 
it  so  hard  to  deal  with.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  point  out  the  effects  of  the  saloon 
upon  various  classes.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  prove  that  human  selfishness  and 
frailty  have  much  to  do  with  the  per- 
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sistence  of  the  evil.  But  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  secure  comprehension  of 
the  vital  truth  that  beyond  the  foibles  of 
individuals  and  classes  lies  the  national 
supineness  or  tacit  approval  of  the  sa- 
loon, as  a  determining  cause. 

There  are  among  the  poor  everywhere 
many  distinctions.  There  is  the  con- 
siderable element  of  crude,  unformed 
humanity,  which  has  not  advanced  be- 
yond the  capacity  for  manual  labor  of 
the  simplest  kind.  This  element  has 
many  of  the  defects  and  limitations  which 
belong  to  childhood.  It  is  easily  led  and 
misled.  It  picks  up,  as  we  all  do,  vices 
quicker  than  virtues.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  repressed  by  the  squalor  in 
which  it  lives,  for  it  has  never  known 
any  better  conditions,  and  it  is  painfully 
difficult  to  educate  it  out  of  the  filthy 
habits  which  it  has  brought  from  the 
state  of  savagery  whence  it  so  lately 
emerged.  This  class  seeks  and  finds  in 
the  saloon  the  excitement  which  the  red 
Indian  obtains  in  the  same  way.  The 
brutality  of  these  coarse  natures  is  stim- 
ulated by  drink,  and  they  fight  among 
themselves,  or  go  home  and  beat  their 
wives  and  children.  The  saloon  oper- 
ates with  them  as  a  conservative  influ- 
ence ;  it  does  much,  that  is  to  say,  to 
keep  them  in  their  pristine  condition 
of  semi-savagery.  But  it  has  another 
and  even  more  sinister  function.  The 
United  States  are  absorbing  vast  num- 
bers of  the  least  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened peasantry  of  Continental  Europe, 
people  who  know  no  English,  have  the 
vaguest  idea  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  belong  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive class  extant ;  who  bring  with  them 
obstinate  prejudices,  superstitions,  delu- 
sions, and  antipathies  ;  who  for  genera- 
tions have  been  taught  to  look  up  from 
their  lowly  positions  and  hate  the  classes 
above  them.  The  saloon  unites  these 
unfit  citizens,  gives  them  a  focus,  and 
helps  to  develop  the  socialistic  or  an- 
archist sentiments  which  they  imbibed 
in  Europe.  The  saloon,  which  poisons 


the  minds  of  the  poor  with  the  same 
drugged  liquors  which  destroy  their 
bodies,  prepares  them  for  hostility  to  the 
law  by  encouraging  them  to  believe  that 
every  whiskey-muddled  loafer  is  some- 
how entitled,  without  work,  to  a  compe- 
tence at  the  hands  of  society,  and  that 
the  men  whose  brains  and  industry  have 
put  them  above  want  or  earned  them 
abundance  are  somehow  the  enemies  of 
the  poor.  No  doubt  there  is  in  this 
enmity  a  basis  of  genuine  feeling,  though 
the  feeling  is  not  estimable.  To  the  indo- 
lent and  self-indulgent  man,  whose  own 
laziness  keeps  him  poor  and  in  want, 
the  sight  of  prosperity  attained  by  ener- 
getic work  must  be  irritating,  because 
it  involves  self-reproach ;  'and  it  is  one 
of  the  vices  of  human  nature  to  hate 
that  which  humiliates  it  by  emphasizing 
its  own  inferiority. 

All  such  meanness,  however,  all  such 
impotent  malevolence,  all  the  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  uncharitableness  which  waste 
in  transforming  into  evil  impulses  the 
energy  which  should  find  vent  in  indus- 
try, are  fostered  by  the  saloon.  It  fixes 
the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  poor,  just 
as  alcohol  fixes  the  tissues  plunged  in  it. 
Its  alchemy  converts  the  potentialities  of 
successful  labor  into  the  seditious  bitter- 
ness of  the  dissipated  socialist.  It  makes 
the  poverty  which,  sweetened  by  mut- 
ual forbearance  and  the  hope  of  better 
things,  might  often  be  tolerable,  mad- 
dening and  unendurable,  by  adding  to  it 
the  intensified  selfishness  of  intoxication, 
the  chronic  shame  and  despair  of  semi- 
convalescence.  And  it  has  still  more 
serious  effects.  Who  that  has  lived  in 
cities  has  not  marked  a  peculiar  growth 
of  such  centres  ?  —  a  class  of  children 
who  have  never  been  young;  boys  and 
girls  whose  sharp  features  denote  the  ex- 
perience of  sordid  age,  whose  anaemic 
bodies  and  fleshless  limbs  bespeak  ha- 
bitual innutrition,  and  whose  sinister  and 
hard  expression  shows  how  fervid  is  the 
hate  they  already  bear  to  a  world  which 
has  acquainted  them  only  with  suffering 
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and  sin.  Everywhere  this  class  of  city- 
bred  children  is  on  the  increase.  Every- 
where anxious  philanthropists,  sociolo- 
gists, penalogists,  are  discussing  its  treat- 
ment, and  wondering  what  shall  be  done 
with  it. 

The  organization  of  charity,  the  or- 
ganization of  criminal  administration,  are 
alike  busy  with  the  problem,  and  systems 
of  corrective  and  educational  institutions 
arise  in  all  our  large  cities,  founded  for 
this  express  purpose.  Meanwhile,  the 
supply  of  material  does  not  diminish,  as 
how  should  it  ?  The  saloon  is  at  work 
night  and  day  to  maintain  it.  Not  con- 
tent with  debauching  the  adult  genera- 
tion, it  plants  its  deadly  seeds  in  the  sys- 
tems of  unborn  children  ;  it  projects  the 
curse  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
city  -  bred  children,  whose  premature 
knowledge  of  evil,  precocious  savagery, 
and  anti-social  proclivities  may  well  cause 
apprehension  for  the  future,  are  made 
what  they  are  more  by  the  saloon  than 
by,  any  other  agency.  It  influenced  their 
lives  before  they  saw  the  light.  It  gave 
them  weakness  or  disease  on  both  sides. 
It  handicapped  them  in  the  race  of  life 
from  the  start.  It  is  doing  this  steadily, 
continually,  and  society  nevertheless  con- 
tinues to  tolerate  such  an  agency ;  con- 
tinues to  act  precisely  as  though  its  elim- 
ination were  unthinkable ;  continues  to 
evolve  its  houses  of  correction,  indus- 
trial schools,  asylums,  probationary  in- 
stitutes, and  shifts  of  all  kinds  in  pro- 
fusion, keeping  its  eyes  shut  to  the  peren- 
nial procreative  energies  of  the  saloon, 
whose  unremitting  exercise  renders  these 
remedial  measures  as  futile  as  the  effort 
to  fill  the  bottomless  jars  of  the  Da- 
naides. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  medical 
administration  which,  in  the  time  of  a 
great  epidemic,  concerned  itself  chiefly 
in  providing  additional  hospital  accom- 
modations, and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
origin  and  mode  of  prevention  of  the 
prevailing  disease  ?  In  the  case  of  the 
saloon  in  society  the  facts  are  continu- 


ally in  evidence.  Our  police  courts  are 
mainly  occupied  with  the  petty  offenses 
which  spring  directly  or  indirectly  from 
drink.  Through  them  drift  the  myriad 
wrecks  which  sti-ew  the  path  of  progress. 
In  them  is  exhibited,  every  day  and  all 
day,  the  extent,  depth,  paralyzing  influ- 
ence, of  the  saloon.  It  is  bad  enough 
in  politics,  but  its  social  effects,  espe- 
cially among  the  poor,  are  as  those  of  a 
pestilence.  The  cruder  element  of  the 
community  is  brutalized  and  retarded  in 
its  growth  by  this  influence.  Another 
element,  that  of  the  physically  or  intel- 
lectually feeble  (always  considerable,  and 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  competi- 
tive pressure),  is  condemned  to  a  wretch- 
ed fate  by  the  same  instrumentality. 
The  people  who  have  not  the  energy  of 
mind  or  body  to  form  clear  and  practi- 
cal purposes,  or  to  put  them  in  opera- 
tion if  formed,  are  the  easiest  victims 
of  the  saloon.  As  a  rule  they  are  sen- 
sitive, often  morbidly  so.  They  brood 
over  their  weakness  and  their  failure. 
Naturally  prone  to  depression,  they  be- 
come jaundiced  and  desponding.  From 
that  state  of  mind  to  the  craving  for  any 
kind  of  stimulant  the  transition  is  nat- 
ural and  swift,  and  the  saloon  does  the 
rest.  There  are  thousands  of  families 
doomed  to  indigence,  disappointment, 
misery,  through  life,  that  might  have 
lived  at  least  in  decent  poverty  and  with 
self-respect,  but  to-day  are  plunged  in 
hopeless  ruin  by  drink,  and  are  sinking 
out  of  sight  in  the  quicksand. 

The  churches  lament  the  alienation  of 
the  poor  and  the  working  classes.  The 
indifference  of  these  to  religion  is  a 
standing  cause  of  regret.  The  clergy 
say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  near 
the  hearts  of  the  masses.  Perhaps  the 
effort  to  disseminate  Christian  doctrine 
has  been  less  systematic  and  persistent 
than  it  should  have  been.  Perhaps  more 
would  have  been  accomplished  if  the 
clergy  had  gone  themselves,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  people  to  come.  No 
doubt,  also,  the  spread  of  socialism  and 
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of  agnosticism  has  much  to  do  with  the 
present  attitude  of  that  element  in  the 
labor  party  which  is  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  sa- 
loon is  not  guiltless  in  the  matter,  for  it 
represents  all  the  tendencies  and  influ- 
ences which  make  most  strongly  against 
religion  and  morality,  and  its  atmosphere 
is  quite  as  fatal  to  spiritual  develop- 
ment as  the  drink  it  dispenses  is  to  the 
health  of  the  body.  The  poor  suffer  in 
a  thousand  ways  through  their  poverty, 
and  one  of  the  abuses  practiced  most 
audaciously  upon  them  is  the  adultera- 
tion of  all  the  intoxicants  sold  to  them. 
Alcoholic  drinks  made  by  the  most  hon- 
est processes  are  bad  enough  in  their 
consequences,  but  the  drinks  of  commerce 
are  sophisticated  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  who  use  them  habitually  and  free- 
ly are  exposed  to  a  whole  catalogue  of 
diseases  from  which  our  ancestors,  with 
all  their  intemperance,  were  free.  The 
effect  of  many  of  the  adulterants  com- 
monly employed,  moreover,  is  to  excite 
the  nervous  system  and  act  toxically 
upon  the  cerebral  centres,  with  the  fre- 
quent result  of  inciting  to  maniacal 
deeds,  which  may  very  easily  be  ascribed 
to  native  savagery  of  disposition. 

The  saloon,  in  fact,  is  an  institution 
for  the  compounding  and  dispensation  of 
poisons.  These  poisons,  when  taken  in 
excess  (and  sometimes  when  taken  in 
moderate  quantities),  cloud  the  reason  of 
the  victim,  extinguish  for  the  time  his 
conscience  and  his  moral  convictions, 
stimulate  all  that  is  ferocious  and  brutal 
in  him,  and  impel  him  frequently  to  the 
perpetration  of  crimes.  They  do  not  af- 
fect all  alike.  While  they  render  some 
savage  and  malignant,  they  make  others 
imbecile  and  incapable  of  self -protec- 
tion, and  yet  others  they  rouse  to  im- 
morality. Society,  however,  is  exposed 
to  injury  in  some  way  from  all  who 
drink ;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  any  who  drink  may  not  drink 
to  excess,  and  since  all  who  drink  to 
excess  are  liable  to  become  irresponsi- 


ble, the  danger  is  perennial.  Of  its  re- 
ality no  specific  proof  is  needed.  We 
have  only  to  look  abroad  in  any  direction 
to  see  this.  Fully  half  the  police  and 
judicial  machinery  of  our  cities  is  occu- 
pied in  dealing  with  the  evils  which  are 
produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
saloon.  The  cost  to  society  is  enormous, 
but  when  a  nation  makes  an  institution 
of  the  saloon  it  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
roundly  for  all  the  accessories  in  the 
shape  of  prisons,  and  police  forces,  and 
courts,  and  insane  asylums,  and  work- 
houses. The  prosperous  taxpayer,  who 
grumbles  at  the  levies  made  upon  him, 
may  be  thankful  that  his  bank  account 
secures  him  at  least  partial  freedom  from 
the  worst  products  of  the  saloon.  The 
poor  mechanic,  whose  narrow  earnings 
compel  him  to  accept  the  life  of  the  tene- 
ment house,  cannot  shelter  himself  in  the 
same  way.  He  may  be  a  temperate  man 
himself.  He  may  be  a  Christian.  He 
may  be  desirous  of  raising  his  family  re- 
spectably, and  of  keeping  them  untaint- 
ed. But  the  polluting  contiguity  which 
poverty  compels  makes  him  an  involun- 
tary witness  and  auditor  of  all  the  bru- 
talities and  obscenities  provoked  by  drink 
in  the  most  depraved  of  his  neighbors, 
and  he  cannot  keep  from  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  wife  or  daughters  sights  and 
sounds  which  in  themselves  constitute 
infection.  Thus  it  is  not  only  its  fre- 
quenters that  the  saloon  injures.  Its 
corrupting  influence  spreads  far  beyond 
the  ostensible  range  of  its  activity,  and 
its  deadliest  work  is  doubtless  often  ef- 
fected among  simple  creatures  who  have 
not  entered  its  doors. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  the  old-fashioned 
prisons,  when  the  prisoners  were  com- 
mingled, that  they  were  schools  of  vice 
and  crime.  Undoubtedly  the  statement 
was  true  ;  but  what  essential  difference  is 
there  between  life  in  one  of  those  pris- 
ons and  life  in  a  modern  city  tenement 
house,  with  the  regular  saloon  attach- 
ment ?  The  strength  of  a  chain  or  rope 
is  equal  to  that  of  its  weakest  part.  That 
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is  a  mathematical  axiom.  The  moral 
strength  of  the  tenement  house  must  in 
like  manner  be  measured  by  its  weakest 
part.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  concluded 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  tenement  house 
are  accountable  for  the  situation.  They 
are  not  free  agents.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  society's  blindness  and  apathy. 
They  are  the  failures  which  mark  the  di- 
vergence of  civilization  from  the  right 
course.  They  may  also  be,  in  a  time 
not  distant,  the  instrumentalities  of  na- 
tional chastisement,  unless  the  American 
people  rise,  however  tardily,  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  For 
it  is  plain  that  the  growth  already  at- 
tained by  anarchism  and  the  darker 
forms  of  socialism  has  been  fostered  by 
the  saloon  and  its  influences.  It  has 
made  the  incapable  more  ineffective,  the 
feeble  still  weaker,  the  envious  more  bit- 
ter, the  lawless  more  turbulent,  the  rev- 
olutionary more  violent,  the  dishonest 
more  unscrupulous,  the  demagogue  more 
blatant.  In  stopping  many  avenues  to 
prosperity  it  has  increased  the  number 
of  the  discontented.  In  debauching  the 
intelligence  of  its  habitues  it  has  opened 
their  minds  to  pernicious  teachings. 
While  compelling  society  to  enlarge  its 
preventive  and  corrective  machinery,  it 
has  organized  insurrection  against  the 
whole  existing  order  of  things. 

The  worst  effects  of  the  saloon  are 
seen  in  connection  with  the  poor,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity escape.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  most  startling  proofs  of  the  power 
of  this  agency  for  evil  may  be  found  in 
the  experience  of  what  may  be  termed 
our  well-to-do  classes.  The  evidence 
attainable  here  is  startling,  because  the 
contrast  between  the  warring  conditions 
is  so  strong.  All  over  the  land  there 
are  mothers,  pure  of  heart  and  mind, 
trained  in  Christian  faith  and  virtues, 
full  of  sweet  and  tender  and  exalted 
hopes  for  their  boys.  These  loving,  in- 
nocent, pious  women  rear  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  "  in 


the  nurture  an  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
They  endeavor  to  keep  the  young  souls 
stainless  until  character  is  formed.  They 
agonize  over  every  slip  and  stumble  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  They  seek 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  their  nature, 
aided  by  all  the  strength  devotion  can 
supply,  to  establish  the  feet  of  their  lit- 
tle ones  firmly.  What  success  do  they 
attain  ?  Among  the  conventionalities 
which  serve  only  to  disguise  barbarous, 
coarse,  or  disgusting  habits  and  tenden- 
cies, perhaps  there  is  not  one  more  thor- 
oughly mischievous,  ignoble,  and  degrad- 
ing than  that  which  holds  it  to  be  a 
proof  of  manhood  and  independence  to 
cast  off  the  "  mother's  leading-strings." 
and  to  signalize  the  alleged  enfranchise- 
ment by  the  conviviality  which  consists 
in  getting  drunk.  It  has  been  the  base 
custom  to  speak  of  this  kind  of  thing  as 
a  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  from 
the  well-meant  but  enervating  sentimen- 
talism  of  the  maternal  solicitude.  But 
there  is  no  validity  in  this  pretense.  The 
reaction  spoken  of  is  simply  that  from 
virtue  to  vice.  It  is  the  abandonment  of 
right  for  wrong.  It  is  the  substitution 
of  that  which  is  unmanly,  vile,  debasing, 
for  that  which  is  truly  manly,  honorable, 
and  elevating. 

Yet  society  witnesses  the  introduction 
of  adolescence  to  the  saloon  with  an  in- 
dulgent smile.  The  boys  at  college  are 
taught  (not,  be  it  understood,  in  the  cur- 
riculum) that  it  is  rather  a  fine  thing  to 
drink,  and  that  the  effects  of  a  debauch, 
though  decidedly  disagreeable,  are  in  no 
way  cause  for  shame.  In  other  circles, 
where  boys  enter  business  earlier,  dissi- 
pation is  considered  an  evidence  of  spe- 
cial spirit.  This  trait  is  so  general  that 
humorists  have  often  made  use  of  it  to 
point  some  merry  tale,  and  generations 
have  laughed  unrestrainedly  over  the 
bibulous  proclivities  whose  indulgence 
for  a  comparatively  short  period  in  youth 
assures  physical  and  mental  wreck.  The 
boy  leaves  his  home,  cuts  loose  from  his 
wise  and  tender  mother,  is  plunged  into 
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a  crowd  of  young  men  whose  chief  am- 
bition seems  to  be  to  emulate  the  worst 
vices  of  their  seniors.  He  is  taken  to 
the  saloon,  which  is  carefully  prepared 
for  the  educated  and  refined  visitor.  Not 
for  him  the  naked  ugliness  of  the  tene- 
ment-house gin-shop,  or  the  water-front 
den.  An  aesthetic  taste  has  been  in- 
voked to  beautify  the  spacious  rooms. 
Color  in  its  most  attractive  application 
floods  the  place  from  variegated  lamp- 
shades, frescoed  ceilings,  tessellated  pave- 
ments, gilded  bars,  and  voluptuous  paint- 
ings. All  that  luxury  can  effect  is  done 
to  heighten  the  sense  of  physical  com- 
fort. The  service  is  swift,  supple,  effi- 
cient. The  wines  and  liquors  are  free 
from  adulteration  and  of  sterling  brands. 
An  air  of  calm  enjoyment  pervades  the 
saloon.  The  young  man  is  quite  carried 
away  by  all  this  splendor  and  luxury. 
He  takes  it  to  himself,  as  it  was  intend- 
ed that  he  should  do.  He  begins  to  be 
proud  of  his  participation  in  so  magnifi- 
cent a  spectacle.  He  yields  without  a 
pause  or  a  thought  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  companions. 

What  is  it  that  he  is  doing  ?  Merely 
what  all  the  world  does,  no  doubt  one 
reply  will  be.  But  if  all  the  world  has 
so  far  forgotten  itself  as  to  see  no  harm 
in  self-degradation,  it  is  time  the  truth 
was  told.  The  boy  may  not  get  drunk 
at  the  saloon ;  there  are  plenty  of  young 
men  who  can  drink  moderately,  no  doubt. 
But  whether  he  drinks  little  or  much,  he 
cannot  escape  contamination  if  he  fre- 
quents a  place  all  the  associations  of,  all 
the  emanations  from,  which  are  debasing 
and  corrupting.  The  most  callous  cynic 
will  not  dare  to  assert  that  young  men 
ever  learn  good  in  the  saloon.  Every 
man  of  the  world  knows  that  they  learn 
evil  there  abundantly.  It  is  the  focus 
and  distributing  point  of  sensuality  as 
well  as  of  intemperance.  Its  conversa- 
tion is  impure.  Its  rites  are  provoca- 
tive. Its  influences  are  demoralizing.  It 
is  the  antipodes  of  the  home  presided 
over  by  the  pure  and  pious  mother.  It 


is  the  filthy  pool  into  which  society  flings 
its  young  men,  under  the  plea  of  hard- 
ening them. 

In  this  foul  atmosphere  they  acquire 
the  tone  of  a  new  world ;  they  fit  on 
their  incipient  vices  ;  they  accustom 
themselves  to  low  views  of  many  things. 
The  frequenter  of  the  saloon  cannot  es- 
cape infection,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
ideas  are  absorbed  which,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  chivalry  of  Americans,  makes 
their  attitude  towards  women  too  fre- 
quently a  national  reproach.  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  this  kind  of  infidel- 
ity to  a  high  ideal  is  found  only  in  com- 
pany with  filth  and  squalor,  where 

"  The  vitriol  madness  flushes   up  in  the  ruf- 
fian's head, 

Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the 
trampled  wife." 

But  there  is  a  certain  brutality  in  the 
disregard  even  of  educated  and  pros- 
perous society  to  the  protest  of  woman 
against  the  saloon,  to  the  magnitude  and 
poignancy  of  the  suffering  it  causes  her, 
and  especially  to  the  cruel  wrongs  it  in- 
flicts upon  her  motherhood. 

Never  were  there  so  many  appliances 
in  operation  for  the  improvement  of  men. 
Never  were  the  opportunities  for  leading 
the  higher  life  so  abundant.  If  in  spite 
of  this  multiplication  of  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual helps,  of  all  the  refining  and 
expanding  educational  machinery  which 
surrounds  the  nineteenth-century  citizen, 
he  is  not  a  cleaner,  purer,  less  animal 
man,  it  is  largely  because  he  remains  un- 
der this  sinister  dominion.  Exaggeration 
of  the  influence  itself  would  be  diffi- 
cult. There  is  in  the  city  of  the  period 
nothing  so  much  in  evidence  as  the  sa- 
loon. You  can  walk  down  one  of  the 
avenues  of  New  York,  and  count  always 
one  and  sometimes  two  in  every  block 
for  miles.  There  may  be  a  scarcity  of 
any  other  kind  of  stores,  but  there  is 
never  a  lack  of  these.  Nor  are  they  at 
all  confined  to  the  squalid  areas.  They 
flourish  amid  brown-stone  blocks  as  stur- 
dily as  amid  tenement  houses.  They 
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have  their  clientage  everywhere.  The 
wealthy  club-man  frequents  his  favorite 
bar  as  regularly  as  the  thirsty  laborer. 
There  is  a  difference  in  externals,  but 
not  much  more.  Whether  a  man  be 
worth  a  million  dollars  or  twenty-five 
cents,  he  can  get  but  one  series  of  sensa- 
tions and  effects  from  drink.  He  may, 
if  wealthy,  get  them  in  a  more  orna- 
mental and  pleasant  way,  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  distinction  between  the  sa- 
loons of  the  rich  and  those  of  the  poor. 

Yet,  though  this  institution  brutalizes 
and  degrades  men,  and  increases  the  fric- 
tion of  all  progressive  effort  immensely, 
the  suffering  which  it  entails  upon  women 
is  heavier  and  keener.  The  maternal 
grief  involved  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  If  the  saloon  wrecks  thousands 
of  lives  and  homes,  its  victims  go  to  ruin 
with  paralyzed  sensibilities ;  and  when 
they  are  inflicting  most  pain  upon  those 
who  love  them  they  are  least  capable  of 
realizing  the  truth.  The  liquor  whose 
habitual  use  dulls  all  the  faculties  extin- 
guishes conscience,  shame,  and  self-re- 
spect in  the  course  of  its  destructive  work, 
and  the  hardened  drinker  will  sacrifice 
everything  to  his  master  passion  without 
scruple  or  hesitation.  But  the  women 
who  are  doomed  to  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  relationship  to  drunkards  are  in- 
deed to  be  pitied.  The  domesticity  from 
which  few  of  them  can  escape  forces 
upon  them  perpetual  experiences  so 
heart-breaking,  so  revolting,  that  their 
existence  is  a  prolonged  tragedy.  All 
the  caprice,  petulance,  unreason,  tyranny, 
brutality,  engendered  by  drink  is  ex- 
pended upon  them.  All  the  social  deg- 
radation and  mortification  of  the  posi- 
tion falls  upon  their  heads.  The  living 
man  chained  to  a  corpse  is  not  more  ter- 
ribly situated  than  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  saloon's  victims.  Liquor 
eliminates  all  the  drunkard's  good  qual- 
ities, reinforces  all  his  worst  vices,  and, 
having  thus  transformed  him,  sends  him 
home  to  torture  and  abuse  those  whom 
it  is  his  first  duty  to  cherish  and  protect. 


At  the  sacrifice  of  her  future  happiness, 
the  wife  may  sometimes  obtain  divorce  : 
very  often,  however,  her  inability  to  sup- 
port herself  compels  her  to  endure  her 
torment,  or  the  reluctance  to  expose  her 
children  to  reproach  constrains  her  to 
bear  everything.  It  is  seldom  that  wo- 
men are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume a  celibate  life  without  submitting 
to  serious  hardships,  and  perhaps  in  a 
majority  of  instances  they  can  secure 
a  separation  only  by  facing  destitution. 

There  is  no  evil  which  operates  so  di- 
rectly and  with  such  disastrous  potency 
against  the  family  as  the  saloon,  in  fact. 
It  is  the  direst  enemy  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, purity,  and  peace.  Even  in  its 
mildest  manifestations  it  alienates  men 
from  their  homes  ;  creates  in  them  hab- 
its of  selfish  indulgence ;  gives  them  sen- 
sual interests  apart ;  brings  into  compe- 
tition with  the  innocent  recreations  of 
the  home  circle  coarse,  vulgar,  and  ex- 
travagant amusements.  In  its  more  pro- 
nounced operations,  it  stops  at  no  such 
trifles  as  the  production  of  mere  discom- 
fort, but,  proceeding  without  disguise, 
turns  men  into  wild  beasts,  and  then  lets 
them  loose  upon  their  families.  What 
makes  this  especially  shocking  is  that 
we  are  all  acquainted  with  its  truth,  yet 
that  we  have  hitherto  tolerated  it  pas- 
sively. The  horrors  to  which  drink  ex- 
poses women  are  worse  than  those  of  sla- 
very. The  sufferings  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  drinking  men  are  more 
acute  and  constant  than  most  men  are 
probably  capable  of  experiencing.  We 
all  know  this,  yet  we  go  on  calmly  in  the 
old  way,  as  if  we  either  thought  women 
ought  to  be  thus  abused,  or  believed  that, 
though  the  matter  was  pitiful,  no  help 
could  be  found  for  it.  Much  has  been 
written  of  late  years  about  the  alleged 
quickening  of  sensibility,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  humanitarian  tendencies,  the  re- 
volt against  cruelty  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. Is  there  not  danger  of  the  moral 
atrophy  engendered  by  self  -  conceit, 
where  illusions  so  flattering  can  co-exist 
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with  the  actual  life  we  are  living  ?  Fa- 
miliarity with  evil  must  have  blinded  us 
alarmingly  when  we  can  seriously  believe 
that  we  have  reached  a  real  height  of  re- 
form ;  that  we  have  attained  a  stage  of 
civilization  pure  enough  to  be  proud  of  ; 
that  there  is  no  special  need  for  concern 
because  of  the  sins  that  do  most  easily 
beset  us. 

Yet  national  ignorance  of  the  truth 
can  certainly  not  be  pleaded.  All  that 
can  be  told  of  the  saloon  is  trite  to  weari- 
ness. Who  does  not  know,  much  as  he 
knows  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  spend  every  year 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  drink  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  taxes  are  everywhere  oner- 
ous because  we  have  to  maintain  so  many 
prisons,  and  insane  asylums,  and  police 
courts,  and  workhouses,  to  take  care  of 
the  people  the  saloons  have  turned  into 
lunatics,  criminals,  and  paupers  ?  But  if 
the  public  turn  impatiently  from  these 
statistics,  if  they  dismiss  them  from 
their  thoughts  without  reflection,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fact  itself  is  the  strong- 
est condemnation  of  our  civilization,  our 
morality,  and  our  Christianity.  For  there 
is  actually  no  subject  of  half  the  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  that  this  is.  There 
is  no  subject  which  so  comes  home  to 
the  people,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  the  right  set- 
tlement of  which  the  national  destinies 
so  directly  depend.  There  is  no  subject 
the  right  and  wrong  of  which  are  so 
plain.  There  is  no  subject  so  absolutely 
one-sided  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 
There  is  no  subject  which  ought  so 
quickly  and  certainly  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  intelli- 
gent, just,  conscientious  society.  No  one 
of  these  assertions  can  be  disputed,  yet 
what  is  the  situation  ?  For  thirty  years 
a  few  single-minded,  tender-conscienced 
men  and  women  have  been  agitating  for 
temperance  ;  but  though  recently  there 
has  been  a  greater  awakening  on  the 


matter  than  for  a  long  time,  the  education 
of  the  people  has  been  so  slow  that  the 
disposition  among  the  politicians  every- 
where still  is  to  temporize,  shuffle,  shirk, 
and  avoid  the  question,  and  this  because, 
and  only  because,  these  close  observers 
do  not  believe  the  general  conscience  has  . 
been  sufficiently  aroused  to  justify  open 
adoption  of  the  issue. 

This  is  the  truth,  however  unpalatable 
it  may  be  to  some.  It  is  not  the  poli- 
ticians, it  is  not  even  the  liquor-dealers, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  continued 
power  and  arrogance  of  the  saloon.  It 
is  the  American  people  who  sustain  it, 
who  enrich  its  proprietors,  who  supply 
then-  military  chest,  who  voluntarily  con- 
sent to  all  the  disabilities,  evils,  wrongs, 
outrages,  sufferings,  cruelties,  bereave- 
ments, which  the  saloon  produces,  for 
the  sake  of  the  base  and  shameful  self- 
indulgence  to  which  it  ministers.  It 
could  not  survive  in  the  face  of  an  ex- 
alted, an  enlightened  public  opinion.  It 
exists  only  because  public  opinion  is 
neither  exalted  nor  enlightened.  It  is 
in  some  sense  a  moral  barometer.  Where, 
as  in  our  greatest  cities,  the  saloon  seems 
to  control  everything,  so  that  the  party 
leaders  no  longer  even  try  to  conquer 
its  influence,  but  are  fain  to  conciliate 
and  make  terms  with  it,  there  we  know 
corruption  flourishes,  and  morality  is 
weak,  and  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 
is  the  prevailing  cult.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  growth  of  temperance 
sentiment  in  the  country.  The  progress 
of  prohibition  proves  that.  But  the 
discipline  and  skill  which  organization 
gives  the  liquor-dealers  have  made  the 
saloon  more  mischievous  than  ever,  of 
late,  by  creating  for  it  a  proselytizing 
function.  Competition  has  led  to  this. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  web 
spider  and  the  hunting  spider.  For- 
merly the  saloon-keeper  stayed  at  home 
and  awaited  his  customers.  Now  he 
advertises  for  trade  in  many  ways,  and 
neglects  no  help,  however  small,  being 
as  ready  to  debauch  the  young  boy  as 
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the  young  boy's  father.  He  finds  his 
reward  in  this  activity,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  drink,  at  least  in  one  direction, 
is  steadily  increasing,  the  brewers  re- 
porting that  in  1885  a  million  more  bar- 
rels of  beer  were  drunk  than  in  1884. 

There  was  a  time  when  American  sen- 
sitiveness was  alarmed  considerably  by 
the  reported  insidious  advances  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  Our  Protestant  and 
Puritan  blood  was  stirred  to  anger,  and 
sensational  pictures  were  drawn  of  the 
conquests  aimed  at  by  the  priest.  He 
was  shown  stealing  into  the  family  and 
converting  the  women ;  then  inveigling 
the  children  into  sectarian  schools,  and 
moulding  their  plastic  minds  in  accord 
with  Vatican  decrees  ;  lastly,  getting  con- 
trol of  politics  by  underhand  methods, 
and  extinguishing  freedom.  There  was 
no  disposition  among  us  to  submit  to 
that  sort  of  invasion,  and  if  the  priest 
had  not  abandoned  his  sinister  pro- 
gramme (supposing  he  ever  entertained 
it)  there  would  have  been  serious  trouble 
for  him.  But  all  this  time  we  were 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  real  conquest 
which  the  saloon  was  effecting  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and 
though  it  has  invaded  the  family,  and 
introduced  a  system  of  education  more 
deadly  than  all  the  Jesuit  schools  con- 
ceived by  Puritan  alarmists,  and  taken 
possession  of  our  politics,  city,  state,  and 
national,  and  corrupted  and  degraded 
and  spoiled  everything  it  has  touched,  it 
is  only  at  this  eleventh  hour  that  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  what  it  has  done  for 
us  ;  and  even  now  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  evil,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
seriously  asking  one  another  whether  any 
legislative  interference  with  the  institu- 
tion is  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  liberty. 

There  is  no  evil  which  affects  public 
and  private  life  so  deeply  and  at  so 
many  points  as  this.  It  is  a  question 
which  underlies  all  problems  of  social  re- 
form and  regeneration.  The  labor  prob- 
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lem  is  bound  up  with  it.  The  growth  of 
religion  is  largely  dependent  upon  it. 
The  development  of  the  subversive  ideas 
which  multiply  so  quickly  has  direct  con- 
nection with  it.  The  modern  nuisance 
and  danger  of  the  tramp  army,  which 
roams  the  country,  owes  its  existence  to 
it.  Fully  half  the  unhappiness  and  suf- 
fering of  life  are  due  to  it.  It  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention  continually. 
Nevertheless,  we  pay  so  little  regard  to 
it  that  it  might  be  thought  we  classed  it 
with  the  natural  forces  over  which  hu- 
man control  cannot  be  obtained.  Even 
the  philanthropic  outflowings  of  our  more 
sensitive  minds  seek  other  avenues  of 
usefulness.  Vivisection  has  latterly 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  indignation, 
though  the  practice  does  not  lack  ca- 
pable defenders.  But  what  is  the  tor- 
ture of  a  few  animals,  in  the  name  of 
science,  in  comparison  with  the  vivisec- 
tion of  human  hearts  which  goes  on  daily 
under  the  operation  of  the  saloon  ?  The 
frailties,  the  sorrows,  the  misfortunes,  of 
our  fellow  men  and  women  are  perhaps 
too  commonplace  to  move  compassion,  or 
to  incite  organized  resistance  to  the  evil 
which  causes  them.  That  compassion 
may  be  evoked  by  the  barbarity  of  a 
feminine  fashion  which  necessitates  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  birds,  but  the  ma- 
chinery which  runs  day  and  night,  mak- 
ing drunkards,  widows,  orphans,  bank- 
rupts, maniacs,  ruffians,  and  tramps,  does 
not  strike  the  general  conscience  as  call- 
ing for  prompt  prohibitive  action. 

It  required  a  national  convulsion  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  slavery.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  secession  had 
been  averted  by  compromise  the  institu- 
tion would  have  been  perpetuated.  For 
when  the  blow  had  been  struck  at  the 
life  of  the  nation,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time  was  slow  in  realizing  the  neces- 
sity as  well  as  the  equity  of  emancipa- 
tion. Even  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
prevision  was  much  clearer  than  that  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  almost  feared 
to  take  the  final  step  in  issuing  his  proc- 
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lamation.  So  sluggishly  does  public  sen- 
timent move  on  great  questions  until 
events  give  impetus  to  it,  and  then  it 
rushes  forward  to  the  plunge  with  the 
volume  and  force  of  Niagara.  If  we 
are  to  determine  the  subsidiary  problems 
which  now  occupy  us,  on  a  rational  and 
permanent  basis,  we  shall  have  to  clear 
the  ground  by  settling  this  one  first.  If 
we  have  not  self-control  and  strength  of 
purpose  enough  for  the  undertaking,  we 
shall  drift  on,  finding  the  subsidiary 
questions  more  and  more  intractable,  un- 
til at  length  one  or  the  other  of  them 
will  grow  so  menacing  that  we  shall  be 
driven,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it,  to  deal 
firmly  and  conclusively  with  the  funda- 
mental evil.  Modern  socialism,  which 
infects  the  whole  labor  question  to-day, 
would  lose  half  its  strength  if  the  saloon 
were  abolished.  It  is  indeed  a  duty, 
which  rests  primarily  with  labor  itself,  to 
attack  this  evil ;  for  without  the  inculca- 
tion of  self-restraint  the  workingmen  can 
never  realize  their  hopes  of  progress,  nor 
will  their  organization  prove  fully  effec- 
tive until  they  employ  it  to  foster  self- 
help  in  their  own  ranks,  and  to  train 
themselves  to  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  duty.  At  present  too  much  of 
the  social  waste  which  makes  progress 
so  tedious  occurs  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  hitherto  the  tendency  of  or- 
ganization has  not  been  toward  the  check- 


ing and  diminishing  of  these  direct  con- 
sequences of  self-indulgence  and  unthrift. 
The  production  of  popular  conviction 
on  this  issue  is  the  most  useful  work  of 
education  to  which  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic energies  can  be  put  to-day.  The 
overthrow,  the  extirpation,  of  the  saloon 
is  demanded  upon  every  consideration, 
secular  and  religious,  worthy  to  be  named. 
There  is  no  justification,  defense,  or  pal- 
liation of  the  evil  which  can  have  any 
weight  with  reasoning  beings.  If  this 
numerically  great  and  materially  wealthy 
nation  is  to  fulfill  the  destinies  at  which 
it  aims  ;  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  an  example 
to  the  world  of  successful  self-govern- 
ment ;  if  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  democratic  system ;  if  it 
is  to  escape  the  perils  which  beset  the 
governments  of  Europe,  it  must  cease 
to  palter  with  an  evil  which  is  capable 
of  debauching  and  ruining  the  wisest  and 
strongest  commonwealth  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  whose  continued  toleration 
gives  the  lie  to  every  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, every  declaration  of  fraternity, 
every  assumption  of  intelligence,  we  can 
advance,  and  which  has  already  attained 
so  formidable  a  growth  that  resistance 
of  its  influences  provokes  open  menace 
and  defiance,  and  the  unconcealed  de- 
termination to  master  and  control  the 
state  in  its  debasing  and  abominable  in- 
terests. 

George  Frederic  Parsons. 


EVERY-DAY   LIFE. 

THE  marble-smith,  at  his  morning  task, 

Merrily  glasses  the  blue-veined  stone, 
With  stout  hands  circling  smooth.     You  ask, 

"  What  will  it  be,  when  it  is  done  ?  " 

"  A  shaft  for  a  young  girl's  grave."     Both  hands 

Go  back  with  a  will  to  their  sinewy  play; 
And  he  sings  like  a  bird,  as  he  swaying  stands. 
A  rollicking  stave  of  Love  and  May. 

Andrew  Hedbrooke. 
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FREDERIC   THE  GREAT  AND  MADAME   DE  POMPADOUR. 


THE  publication  in  Germany,  within 
the  past  few  years,  of  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  works,  historical  and 
documentary,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  long  negotiations  and  the  busy 
intrigues  which  preceded  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Many  of  them  are  not 
widely  read,  it  is  safe  to  presume,  even 
in  the  country  of  their  issue.  But  in 
America  and  in  England  it  would  be 
strange  if  any  of  them  were  known  fa- 
miliarly, or  by  much  more  than  their 
titles,  except  to  a  few  special  students 
of  political  history.  Since,  however, 
this  material  helps  to  solve  problems 
that  have  vexed  inquirers  for  more  than 
a  century,  —  problems,  some  of  which 
lie  indeed  near  the  domain  of  scandal, 
while  others  take  us  into  the  higher  re- 
gions of  statesmanship,  but  all  connect- 
ed with  a  momentous  revolution  in  the 
political  system  of  the  world,  —  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  it  be  revealed,  at  least 
in  its  leading  features,  to  that  vast  pub- 
lic whose  literary  resources  end  with  the 
English  language.  The  present  paper  is 
an  effort  in  that  direction.  I  shall  take 
only  a  single  subject,  —  the  relations  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  which  involve  also 
the  relations  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, to  the  famous  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.  But  the  choice  needs  no  expla- 
nation or  defense.  One  of  the  oldest, 
most  widely  known,  and  most  general- 
ly accepted  traditions  of  history  makes 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  flattered  by  the 
empress  and  neglected  by  Frederic,  the 
practical  author  of  the  crisis  of  1756. 
The  object  of  the  following  study  is  to 
learn  how  much  truth  lies  at  the  basis  of 
this  venerable  theory. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
ended  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  house  of  Austria  had  been 
struggling  for  its  very  existence.  No 
sooner  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 


Charles  VI.,  the  last  male  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family,  announced  to  the  world 
than  half  the  powers  of  Europe  rushed 
forward,  to  dispute  the  succession  of  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  which  nearly 
all  of  them  had  guaranteed  in  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  manner.  Frederic  of 
Prussia  invaded,  without  excuse  and 
without  warning,  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Silesia.  Spain  and  Sardinia  be- 
gan hostilities  in  Italy.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  on  the  upper  Danube ; 
and  France,  putting  forward  no  claim 
for  herself,  and  assuming  the  part  of 
an  auxiliary,  under  a  formula  invented 
by  that  most  consummate  master  of 
diplomatic  casuistry,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
made  a  treaty  with  Frederic,  and  sent 
an  army  to  aid  the  elector.  In  this  cri- 
sis the  young  queen  had  no  allies  except 
England  and  Holland.  The  two  mari- 
time powers  held  to  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance, as  their  treaty  obligations  required, 
yet  quite  as  much  in  obedience  to  the 
political  traditions  of  a  century ;  and 
even  their  support  was  tardy,  without 
energy,  and  given  always  in  the  form 
most  favorable  to  their  own  interests. 
Against  this  formidable  combination, 
and  supported  by  such  unreasonable  al- 
lies, the  queen,  though  she  faced  the  cri- 
sis with  the  noblest  courage,  soon  found 
it  hopeless  to  contend.  She  bought  off 
the  king  of  Prussia  by  the  cession  of 
Silesia.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  de- 
tached from  the  league  by  similar  con- 
cessions to  his  rapacity.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  for  a  time  enjoyed  the 
vain  dignity  of  emperor,  died  a  fugitive 
from  his  own  country,  and  his  son  has- 
tened to  accept  a  compromise.  France 
remained  in  the  end  the  only  active  en- 
emy. But  France,  through  the  skillful 
generalship  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  had 
obtained  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  Austrian 
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Netherlands  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  three  allies  were  unable  to  shake 
it.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  approach 
of  a  Russian  army  of  relief,  peace  be- 
came for  the  queen,  now  also  empress, 
an  unavoidable  necessity.  The  treaty  of 
1748  ratified  the  cessions  already  made, 
exacted  new  ones  in  Italy,  and  left  the 
vast  hereditary  estate  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  robbed  of  some  of  its  fairest 
portions. 

When  the  death  of  her  father  let  loose 
this  cruel  storm  upon  her,  Maria  Theresa, 
though  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
already  famous  throughout  Europe  for 
the  charms  of  her  person  and  the  virtues 
of  her  character.  Her  rich,  noble,  and 
imposing  beauty  held  captive  all  who  were 
privileged  to  behold  it.  She  had  walked 
unharmed  and  unslandered  through  all 
the  temptations  of  a  court  not  distin- 
guished for  austere  habits  or  a  severe 
standard  of  morality.  With  the  haughty 
pride  of  her  ancestors  mellowed  into  a 
just  sense  of  respect  for  her  own  char- 
acter, her  sex,  and  her  station,  she  had 
early  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  a  native 
frankness  of  disposition  and  a  certain 
artlessness  of  manner,  never  more  at- 
tractive than  in  maidens  of  her  rank. 
Her  education,  though  loose  and  unsys- 
tematic, had  taken  a  wide  range,  and 
given  her  some  acquaintance  with  many 
forms  of  culture.  Her  natural  gifts 
were  good.  Her  marriage  with  Francis 
of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  a 
marriage  of  love,  and  not  of  convenience. 
In  short,  she  excelled  in  all  the  qualities 
of  the  woman,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  ; 
and  these,  added  to  the  singular  pa- 
thos of  her  'situation,  as  the  inexperi- 
enced and  confiding  heir  of  vast  domin- 
ions, scattered  all  over  Europe,  ought 
to  have  stayed  the  hand  of  spoliation, 
and  made  treachery  hide  its  head  with 
shame.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
age  of  chivalry  ended,  not,  as  Burke  de- 
clares, when  Marie  Antoinette  was  led 
captive  at  the  head  of  a  ragged  mob 
of  Parisian  sans-culottes,  but  fifty  years 


earlier,  when  the  possessions  of  her 
mother  were  simultaneously  invaded  by 
half  a  dozen  princes  who  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  defend  her. 

The  war  was  over,  the  treaty  was 
signed,  the  belligerents  retired  to  balance 
the  amount  of  loss  and  gain.  Maria 
Theresa,  great  in  the  fierce  excitement 
of  arms,  was  also  great  in  the  quiet  coun- 
cils of  peace.  With  a  judgment  ripened 
by  experience  and  disciplined  by  adver- 
sity, and  a  nature  which  injustice  and 
misfortune  had  made  more  serious  with- 
out making  it  cynical  or  misanthropic, 
the  empress-queen  entered  upon  the  sec- 
ond period  of  her  reign,  and  took  up  the 
new  task  which  lay  before  her.  She 
cherished  the  memory  of  a  great  wrong. 
She  had  been  robbed  by  those  who  had 
promised  to  defend  her.  She  had  been 
feebly  supported  even  by  those  who  nom- 
inally remained  true ;  and  she  felt  that, 
as  self-interest  alone  had  governed  their 
policy,  no  gratitude  was  due  them.  But 
her  chief  resentment  fell  upon  the  king 
of  Prussia.  The  first  offender,  he  was 
also  the  greatest ;  for  he  had  robbed  the 
house  of  Austria  of  the  province  of  Si- 
lesia, the  fairest  jewel  in  the  Hapsburg 
crown.  To  the  original  offense  of  invad- 
ing the  territory  of  a  friendly  neighbor 
he  had  added,  in  1744,  a  second  breach 
of  faith,  which  arrested  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  queen's  armies  upon  Paris, 
and  thus  wickedly  prolonged  a  cruel  and 
costly  war.  The  lust  of  conquest,  it  was 
believed,  would  urge  him  to  further  ag- 
gressions, and  make  him  always  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor.  Hence,  though  his 
confederates  might  go  free,  he  must  be 
punished,  humiliated,  and  rendered 
harmless.  This  determination  was  the 
key-note  of  Austrian  policy  for  the  next 
few  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  himself, 
undisturbed,  apparently,  by  any  feeling 
of  remorse,  enjoyed  the  glory  which  his 
victories  had  given  him,  and  passed  his 
days  in  the  gratification  of  his  favorite 
tastes.  He  erected  costly  buildings,  laid 
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out  spacious  parks,  founded  galleries  of 
art.  He  reorganized  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote  histories  of  his  own 
and  his  ancestors'  deeds  ;  poems  in  every 
style  known  to  the  books  of  rhetoric ; 
moral  and  didactic  essays,  which  left 
no  side  of  life  and  conduct  untouched. 
Into  his  literary  circle  he  drew  some  of 
the  choicest  wits  and  boldest  skeptics 
of  Europe.  His  crowning  conquest  was 
Voltaire,  who,  however,  quarreled  with 
his  patron  in  1753,  and  left  Berlin  in 
circumstances  which  became  a  European 
scandal.  But  during  all  this  time  the 
interests  of  state  were  not  neglected. 
Frederic  was  singularly  faithful  to  his 
duties  as  a  ruler ;  and  from  both  his 
precepts  and  his  practice  the  most  useful 
lessons  of  public  conduct  may  be  drawn, 
alike  by  the  crowned  and  the  uncrowned 
heads  of  states.  In  domestic  affairs  he 
made  many  useful  and  important  re- 
forms. In  the  field  of  foreign  politics 
his  chief  object  was  to  thwart  the  schemes 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  he  knew 
had  in  view  the  recovery  of-  Silesia,  and 
the  reduction  of  Prussia  to  the  insignifi- 
cant rank  held  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne. 

In  the  execution  of  these  schemes  of 
revenge,  the  empress-queen  was  aided, 
or  rather  guided,  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  in  the  history  of  Austria. 
Count  Kaunitz  was  still  a  young  man, 
when  a  correct  instinct  led  Maria  The- 
resa to  send  him  as  her  principal  rep- 
resentative to  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  and  thenceforward,  for  forty 
years,  he  was  her  closest  and  most  con- 
fidential adviser. 

Kaunitz  was  a  strange  compound  of 
the  most  contradictory  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  manly  and  effeminate,  winning 
and  repulsive.  He  was  a  fop,  a  profli- 
gate, a  libertine,  and  a  cynic.  His  toilets 
were  the  wonder  of  society.  His  dress- 
ing-room, full  of  powder  and  perfumes, 
of  laces,  frills,  and  puffs,  seemed  rather 
the  retreat  of  a  fashionable  beauty  than 
of  a  sober  man  of  affairs.  His  blunt- 


ness  of  speech  spared  not  even  the  em- 
press herself.  It  is  related  that  when, 
at  an  official  interview,  she  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  upon  his  riotous 
living,  he  coolly  replied  that  he  had  come 
to  discuss  her  affairs,  not  his  own.  Yet 
beneath  all  this  flippancy,  dissoluteness, 
and  vanity  there  lay  a  deep  political  pur- 
pose, a  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  sagacity  which  was  rarely 
deceived.  xHis  foresight  looked  far  into 
the  future,  and  controlled  a  wide  range 
of  combinations.  He  adhered  tenaciously 
to  a  purpose  once  formed  ;  but,  with  the 
flexibility  of  mind  which  marks  a  true 
statesman,  he  was  always  prepared  for 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  hour. 

Now  the  great  end  of  Austrian  state- 
craft, as  Kaunitz  and  Maria  Theresa 
saw  it  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  was  to  isolate  Prussia  by  means 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  houses 
of  France  and  Austria.  Russia  was  al- 
ready secured  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1746.  The  maritime  powers,  England 
and  Holland,  could  join  the  league,  or 
remain  neutral ;  it  was  not  supposed  that 
they  would  take  an  active  part  against 
their  ancient  ally,  or  that,  if  they  did, 
their  aid  would  be  of  much  value  to 
Prussia.  But  the  main  thing  was  to 
gain  France.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Kaunitz  himself  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Paris,  and  remained  three  years  as  an 
energetic  advocate  of  the  new  policy. 
But  officially  he  met  with  no  success. 
France  still  adhered  to  the  Prussian  alli- 
ance, and  Kaunitz  seemed  at  times  will- 
ing to  return  to  the  old  system  of  de- 
pendence on  the  naval  powers.  In  the 
end,  however,  his  opportunity  came. 
When  war  again  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
instead  of  renewing  the  alliance  with 
France,  which  expired  in  1756,  changed 
his  system,  and  formed  an  engagement 
with  England.  France  was  naturally 
indignant  at  this  step,  and  welcomed  the 
advances  which  Kaunitz  promptly  made. 
The  result  was  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
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which  brought  France  and  Austria  into 
alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  with 
Prussia  fighting  against  overwhelming 
odds. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  course  of  events. 
But  did  other  influences  than  mere  policy 
lead  France  to  accept  the  Austrian  ad- 
vances, and  make  such  a  sudden  rupture 
with  her  own  past  ?  This  has  always 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  And 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  books  have  not 
only  stated  that  this  influence  was  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  but  have  also  ex- 
plained, with  the  most  minute  details,  the 
cause  of  her  aversion  to  Frederic,  and  the 
arts  by  which  she  was  won  for  Austria. 

The  marchioness  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  power.  Of  low  extraction 
and  little  culture ;  with  an  accent  which 
made  the  courtiers  stare,  and  manners 
which  were  easy  rather  than  correct, 
she  won  her  place  in  1745  not  more  by 
her  beauty,  which,  to  judge  by  the  por- 
traits, was  of  a  soft,  luxuriant,  Oriental 
type,  than  by  the  adroitness  and  audacity 
with  which  she  approached  the  king. 
But  once  installed  as  the  recognized  mis- 
tress, she  soon  acquired  an  authority 
which  ended  only  with  her  death.  To 
maintain  her  position  she  adopted  a  care- 
ful scheme  of  policy,  which  was  based 
on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  king.  But  it  was  a  low,  selfish, 
and  cynical  policy ;  and  it  places  her 
far  below  some  of  the  other  reigning 
favorites  of  the  kings  of  France.  In 
spite  of  her  relations  to  Louis  XIV.,  it  is 
possible  to  feel  a  certain  respect  for  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  because  her  influence 
was  often  used  for  generous  ends,  and 
because,  according  to  such  light  as  she 
possessed,  she  was  sincere,  pious,  and  de- 
vout. The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  was 
high-spirited  and  ambitious,  and  in  poli- 
tics appealed  always  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses of  Louis  XV.  But  Madame  de 
Pompadour  desired  power  only  for  the 
sake  of  power.  She  liked  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  flattery  and  adulation  ;  to  live  in 
luxury ;  to  dispense  bounty  and  patron- 


age ;  to  receive  ambassadors  in  her  bou- 
doir ;  to  be  surrounded  by  poets  and  art- 
ists, scholars  and  philosophers  ;  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant,  showy,  and  gallant 
society.  Her  aesthetic  tastes,  though  am- 
bitious, were  indeed  liable  to  err.  She 
bought  paintings  without  discriminating 
clearly  between  those  which  were  good 
and  those  which  were  bad.  She  failed 
to  understand  why  Voltaire  was  a  great- 
er poet  than  Crebillon.  But  she  discov- 
ered at  a  very  early  day  that  the  true 
way  to  retain  her  influence  over  Louis, 
and  thus  to  be  the  real  dispenser  of  the 
court's  favors  in  art  and  in  letters,  in 
civil  administration  and  in  military  ad- 
ministration, was  to  cater  assiduously  to 
his  corrupted  tastes,  and  to  oppose  eveiy 
effort  of  those  who  demanded  energy, 
ambition,  achievement.  This  part  she 
played  with  consummate  skill.  When 
her  own  charms  began  to  wane,  she 
founded  the  infamous  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
which  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  passions 
of  Louis,  without  introducing  any  rival 
to  contest  her  own  claims  and  preroga- 
tives. As  her  power  over  the  affections 
of  the  lover  declined,  her  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the  king  became  the  great- 
er. The  minister  of  war,  Count  d'Ar- 
genson,  suffered  from  her  hostility.  She 
caused  the  disgrace  of  Maurepas.  She 
barred  the  path  of  preferment  to  Mar- 
shal Belleisle,  the  most  gifted  of  con- 
temporary Frenchmen.  But  Machault, 
Sechelles,  Saint  -  Florentin,  Puysieux, 
Saint  -  Contest,  Rouille,  were  her  own 
creatures,  or  were  maintained  in  office 
by  her  favor.  It  had  come,  in  fact,  to 
be  almost  a  recognized  axiom  in  French 
politics  that  no  man  could  obtain  an  im- 
portant office  without  first  paying  his 
court  and  pledging  his  fealty  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  was  especially 
supposed  to  be  under  her  influence. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  ab- 
rupt change  of  system  in  1756  should  be 
ascribed  to  her.  Frederic  of  Prussia,  so 
the  gossips  related,  had  answered  her  com- 
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pliments,  brought  by  Voltaire  in  1750, 
with  the  curt  reply  that  he  had  not  the 
honor  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  had 
even  aggravated  his  offense  by  further 
sarcasms  directed  at  her  origin,  charac- 
ter, and  career.  But  Maria  Theresa,  less 
fastidious  than  the  king  of  Prussia,  had 
condescended  to  address  the  powerful  fa- 
vorite as  her  dear  cousin,  in  a  letter  in- 
tended to  gain  her  support  for  the  plans 
of  Kaunitz.  Carlyle  describes  the  sup- 
posed facts  hi  his  history  of  Frederic. 
"  The  Pompadour,  for  instance,"  he 
writes,  "  who  was  it  that  answered,  '  Je 
ne  la  connais  pas,'  I  don't  know  her, 
I  ?  How  gladly  would  the  imperial 
Maria  Theresa,  soul  of  propriety,  have 
made  that  answer !  But  she  did  not ; 
she  had  to  answer  differently.  For  Kau- 
nitz was  imperative  :  •  A  kind  little  note 
to  the  Pompadour  ;  one,  and  then  anoth- 
er, and  another  ;  it  is  indispensable,  your 
imperial  majesty !  '  And  imperial  maj- 
esty always  had  to  do  it.  And  there  ex- 
ist in  writing,  at  this  hour,  various  flat- 
tering little  notes  from  imperial  majesty 
to  that  address,  which  begin,  '  ma  cou- 
sine  ; '  '  princesse  et  cousine,'  say  many 
witnesses  ;  nay,  *  madame  ma  tres  chere 
soeur,'  says  one  good  witness :  notes 
which  ought  to  have  been  printed  before 
this,  or  given  at  least  to  the  museums." 
The  reader  will  observe  the  extreme  del- 
icacy of  this  suggestion.  Carlyle  con- 
tinues, however,  hi  a  foot-note,  "  While 
the  ministers  of  all  the  other  powers 
went  assiduously  to  pay  their  court  to 
Madame,  the  Baron  von  Knyphausen 
alone,  by  his  master's  orders,  never  once 
went."  Macaulay,  though  he  does  not 
pass,  like  Carlyle,  for  an  authority  on 
Prussian  history,  may  also  properly  be 
heard.  He  tells  the  same  melancholy 
story,  though  without  the  truculent  ex- 
ultation which  Carlyle  displays.  After 
mentioning  the  manner  in  which  Fred- 
eric repelled  the  Pompadour's  overtures, 
he  says,  "  The  empress  took  a  very  differ- 
ent course.  Though  the  haughtiest  of 
princesses  and  the  most  austere  of  ma- 


trons, she  forgot,  in  her  thirst  for  revenge, 
both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  pu- 
rity of  her  character,  and  condescended 
to  flatter  the  low-born  and  low-minded 
favorite.  .  .  .  She  actually  wrote  with 
her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship,  to  her  dear  cous- 
in, the  daughter  of  the  butcher  Poisson, 
the  wife  of  the  publican  Etiolles,  —  a 
strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of  so 
many  emperors  of  the  West."  Other  au- 
thors without  number  give  the  story  in 
essentially  the  same  form.  But  no  other, 
so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  has  been  reck- 
less enough  to  state  with  Carlyle  that 
the  notes  are  still  in  existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  story  of  this 
kind  was  current  at  Paris.  The  contem- 
porary memoirs  mention  it.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, whom  Pitt  sent  to  Paris  in  1761  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace,  reported 
that  it  had  been  told  to  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  the  French  minister  ;  and 
his  letter,  which  is  printed  in  Thacke- 
ray's biography  of  Pitt,  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  recorded  version.  In  gossip, 
hearsay  evidence,  and  the  general  belief 
of  the  time  the  story  thus  found  support, 
which  historians  were  long  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  sufficient.  Yet,  to  take  up  first 
the  charge  against  Maria  Theresa,  not 
only  does  Carlyle  give  no  evidence  for 
his  rash  assertion  that  notes  written  by 
her  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  were  still 
in  existence,  but  there  was  absolutely 
none  to  give.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence is  now  nearly  conclusive  that  no 
such  notes  were  ever  written. 

The  principal  agent  in  exploding  the 
ancient  delusion  was  the  Chevalier  von 
Arneth,  chief  director  of  the  archives  at 
Vienna,  and  author  of  a  voluminous  his- 
tory of  Maria  Theresa.  He  is  indeed  an 
Austrian,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his 
heroine.  But  he  is  a  writer  of  learning, 
diligence,  ability,  and  candor ;  and  his 
statements  deserve  implicit  confidence. 
Having  complete  freedom  of  the  ar- 
chives, he  seems  to  have  left  no  corner 
of  them  unexplored ;  and  he  declares 
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might  easily  have  forgotten,  if  indeed 
she  ever  knew,  the  full  extent  of  her  min- 
ister's connection  with  the  marchioness, 
the  denial  of  any  personal  correspond- 
ence with  her  must  be  accepted  as  final. 
In  this  view  all  right-minded  and  candid 
persons  will  coincide. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  other  part  of 
the  story.  Is  it  true  that  Frederic  made 
an  enemy  of  the  Pompadour  by  reject- 
ing her  advances  in  1750,  that  he  used 
subsequently  no  effort  to  win  her  sup- 
port, and  that  he  even  ordered  his  en- 
voys to  have  no  intercourse  with  her  ? 

It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  gilded  sa- 
loons of  Paris  and  Versailles,  it  was  an 
accepted  article  of  faith  that  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Frederic.  Yet  the  common  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  enmity  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  Voltaire,  and  Voltaire 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
both  of  precision  and  of  consistency. 
He  states  in  a  private  letter  to  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  that  when,  on  reaching 
Berlin  in  1750,  he  made  the  compliments 
of  the  marchioness,  as  commanded  by 
her,  Frederic  gave  the  famous  reply  that 
he  had  not  the  honor  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. But  Voltaire  added  that  he  would 
be  careful  not  to  let  the  favorite  hear  of 
the  reception  which  her  message  met ; 
and,  so  far  as  his  own  correspondence 
shows,  he  kept  his  word.  It  pleased 
him  to  call  the  Pompadour  Venus,  and 
the  king  Achilles.  Now  to  Venus  he 
wrote,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  a  rollick- 
ing letter :  — 


that  after  the  most  laborious  search  he 
failed  to  find  any  copies  of  notes  between 
the  empress  and  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
or  any  evidence  that  such  notes  had  ever 
been  exchanged.  Kaunitz,  indeed,  when 
at  Paris,  paid  his  court  to  the  marchioness, 
like  the  other  ambassadors.  He  gave 
Count  Stahremberg,  his  successor,  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  her.  When  it  was 
decided,  in  1755,  to  renew  overtures  to 
France,  and  Stahremberg  was  authorized 
to  use  the  services  either  of  the  Pompa- 
dour or  of  Prince  Conti,  as  he  might  think 
best,  in  gaining  private  access  to  the  king, 
he  selected  the  mistress  as  likely  to  be  the 
most  successful.  The  marchioness  en- 
tered into  the  scheme,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly both  active  and  useful  in  support  of 
it.  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  Kaunitz 
sent  her  a  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
Two  years  later  he  forwarded  her  a  pres- 
ent, which  was  represented  as  coming 
from  the  empress,  and  which  Louis  per- 
mitted her  to  accept.  But  no  letter  from 
the  empress  or  reply  from  the  Pompa- 
dour can  be  found.  Finally,  Ranke,  a 
Prussian  historian,  and  one  whose  great 
reputation  allowed,  or  rather  required, 
him  to  be  just  even  to  an  enemy,  discov- 
ered, and  published  in  the  thirtieth  vol- 
ume of  his  collected  works,  a  letter  from 
Maria  Theresa,  in  which  she  indignantly 
denied  the  charge.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  1763  to  a  private  correspondent ; 
if  only  as  a  literary  curiosity,  it  deserves 
insertion  here  in  its  original  orthography 
and  syntax.  "  Vous  vous  trompez,"  she 
writes,  "  si  vous  croyez  que  nous  avonts 
jamais  eut  des  liaisons  avec  la  pompa- 
dour, jamais  une  lettre,  ni  que  notre  mi- 
nistre  aye  passee  par  son  canal,  ils  ont  dut 
lui  faire  la  cour  comme  tout  les  autres, 
mais  jamais  aucune  intimite.  Ce  canal 
n'auroit  pas  convenut,  je  lui  ais  fais  un 
present  plutot  gallant  que  magnifique 
1'annee  1756  et  avec  la  permition  du  roy, 
je  ne  la  crois  pas  capable  d'en  accepter 
autrement."  On  this  letter  Ranke  just- 
ly observes  that,  though  the  empress  errs 
in  respect  to  the  date  of  the  present,  and 


"  Dans  ces  lieux  jadis  pen  connus 

Vos  complimens  sont  parvenus : 
Vos  myrtes  sont  dans  cet  asile 
Avec  les  lauriers  confondus: 
J'ai  1'honneur  de  la  part  d'Achille 
De  rendre  graces  a  Ve'nus  ;  ' ' 

and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poet 
ever  undeceived  his  friend.  In  the  scur- 
rilous Vie  Privee  du  Roi  de  Prusse  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  incident.  The 
Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  alludes  only  in  gen- 
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eral  terms  to  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic, 
which  had  exasperated  the  Pompadour, 
hut  fails  to  offer  anything  more  specific. 
Frederic's  own  history  of  this  period  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  only  corrob- 
orative evidence  which  I  can  find  in 
the  king's  writings  is  a  letter  to  Vol- 
taire, in  the  year  1760,  in  which  he  de- 
fends himself  against  the  charge  of  need- 
lessly offending  the  marchioness  by  the 
observation  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
presumption  and  disrespect.  This  seems 
to  give  a  certain  support  to  the  theory 
that  his  self-respect  prevented  him  from 
seeking  the  aid  of  a  depraved  though 
influential  woman. 

The  late  Professor  Arnold  Schaefer,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  admitted  that  such  a  theory  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Prussian  archives.  The  published 
volumes  of  Frederic's  political  corre- 
spondence, which  are  edited  with  rare 
erudition,  and  are  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  history,  complete  its  over- 
throw. In  this  series  an  early  volume, 
the  third,  raises  the  question  whether 
scruples  of  propriety  could  have  pre- 
vented Frederic  from  courting  the  favor 
of  the  Pompadour.  The  volume  contains 
the  correspondence  for  the  year  1744. 
In  that  year  Frederic  concluded  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  his 
special  envoy.  Count  Rothenburg,  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  reigning  mis- 
tress of  Louis,  the  Duchess  of  Cha- 
teauroux.  Her  services  were  acknowl- 
edged by  Frederic  in  a  private  letter, 
dated  the  12th  of  May,  1744.  "It  is 
very  agreeable  to  me,"  he  writes,  "to 
know  that  I  am  in  part  indebted  to  you 
for  the  disposition  which  the  king  shows 
to  re-cement  between  us  the  bonds  of  an 
eternal  alliance.  To  the  esteem  which  I 
have  always  had  for  you  are  now  added 
sentiments  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Prussia  is  obliged  to  con- 
ceal her  obligations  to  you ;  but  they 
will  not  the  less  remain  engraved  on  my 
heart."  And  in  begging  her  to  believe 


this,  the  king  remained  ever  her  most 
devoted  friend.  Thus  Frederic  wrote  to 
the  Pompadour  of  1744.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  author  of  this  letter  would  have 
failed  to  address  the  Pompadour  of 
1756,  the  real  Pompadour,  if  his  political 
interests  had  made  it  necessary  ?  Here, 
also,  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

When  Frederic  wrote  the  letter  of 
1760  to  Voltaire,  explaining  why  he  had 
refused  the  overtures  of  the  Pompadour, 
he  knew  that  he  had  made  repeated  ef- 
forts between  the  years  1748  and  1756 
to  win  her  as  an  ally.  Indeed,  he  be- 
gan, before  Voltaire's  arrival  in  Berlin, 
to  inquire  about  the  extent  of  her  credit 
and  influence.  In  1750  he  renewed  his 
efforts,  tentatively  as  before,  but  with 
his  purpose  more  distinctly  in  view. 
The  following  spring  he  threw  off  all 
reserve.  Having  in  view,  he  said,  only 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  cared  not  to 
whom,  of  either  sex,  he  addressed  him- 
self ;  and  Chambrier,  his  envoy  at  Paris, 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  make  her 
as  many  visits,  and  show  her  as  many 
attentions,  nay,  to  insinuate  such  assur- 
ances on  his  master's  part,  as  he  in  his 
judgment  might  deem  advisable.  In 
1752  the  king  urged  upon  the  earl- 
marshal.  William  Keith,  Chambrier's 
successor,  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
marchioness,  and  inquired  how  that 
could  be  done.  Keith,  in  reply,  inti- 
mated that  bribes  would  not  be  accepted, 
or,  at  least,  would  have  no  effect,  and  for 
a  year  or  two  Frederic  let  the  matter 
rest.  But  in  1756,  as  the  European 
crisis  approached,  the  Pompadour  again 
became  an  object  of  attention.  In  Jan- 
uary of  that  year  the  Duke  of  Nivernoia 
arrived  in  Berlin  as  French  envoy.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  a 
friendly  message  from  the  Pompadour, 
or  to  have  given  assurances  of  her  es- 
teem;  for  Frederic,  writing  to  Baron 
Knyphausen,  then  his  envoy  at  Paris, 
ordered  him  to  make  the  marchioness  a 
visit,  and  give  her  his  compliments  in 
return.  In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  Feb- 
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ruary  he  repeats  the  statement  that  she 
had  made  advances  to  him  through  Ni- 
vernois ;  and,  adding  that  he  had  re- 
plied civilly  through  the  same  channel, 
again  instructs  Knyphausen  to  visit  her 
frequently,  and  keep  her  assured  of  his, 
Frederic's,  favorable  regards.  As  the 
crisis  drew  near,  these  efforts  became 
more  urgent.  On  the  28th  of  February 
Knyphausen  is  to  do  everything  human- 
ly possible  to  gain  the  marchioness. 
Three  days  later,  a  letter  from  Frederic 
to  Knyphausen  says,  "  As  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  I  shall  not  conceal  from  you 
my  reluctance  to  write  to  her  directly, 
as  you  propose  ;  but  in  case  it  should  be 
absolutely  necessary,  let  her  make  some 
overtures  which  I  can  acknowledge,  and 
thus  find  an  occasion  for  writing  her  a 
direct  letter." 

Here,  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of 
Knyphausen' s  discouraging  reports,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  The  envoy  report- 
ed that  Madame  de  Pompadour  showed 
no  great  desire  to  receive  his  visits,  and 
that  in  his  judgment  she  had  never  been 
well  disposed  toward  the  king  of  Prussia. 
She  had  gladly  made  use  of  the  irrita- 
tion caused  at  Paris  by  Frederic's  treaty 
with  England  to  bring  France  and  Aus- 
tria together.  The  treaty  of  Versailles 
was  largely  her  work.  But  what  was 
the  secret  of  her  feelings  toward  Fred- 
eric, and  why  was  she  so  anxious  to  have 
Louis  transfer  his  friendship  from  Prus- 
sia to  Austria  ?  Was  it  because  Frederic 
had  treated  her  with  haughty  contempt  ? 
Is  it  the  fact  that  she  supported  the  plan 
of  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  hoping  by  its  aid  to  crush 
a  prince  who  had  spurned  and  derided 
her,  —  her,  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  before  whom  the  proudest 
nobles  of  France  bent  the  knee  ?  Not 
according  to  the  view  of  Knyphausen, 
which  Frederic  seemed  also  to  adopt. 

That  view  was  that  the  Pompadour 
looked  with  uneasiness  upon  the  alliance 
with  Prussia,  because  she  was  in  constant 
fear,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  that  Frederic's 


ardent  nature  and  ambitious  plans  would 
again  lead  Louis  into  dangerous  enter- 
prises, give  the  military  party  an  ascen- 
dency at  Versailles,  raise  the  credit  of 
the  minister  of  war,  Count  d'Argenson, 
whom  she  hated,  and  end  the  reign  of 
ease  and  indolence  on  which  she  felt  her 
power  to  depend.  For  this  reason,  she 
rejoiced  when  Frederic  voluntarily  cut 
loose  from  his  French  connection.  The 
same  line  of  thoughts  led  her  to  the  al- 
liance between  France  and  Austria.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  loss  of  her  ancient 
ally,  and  the  appearance  of  so  formida- 
ble a  combination,  would  make  England 
hesitate  to  embark  in  the  struggle,  and 
even  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Thus,  in  the  Pompadour's  view,  dissipa- 
tion and  debauchery  would  remain  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  her  own  authority  would  stand  un- 
shaken. How  wofully  the  base  schemer 
was  deceived  it  did  not  take  her  long  to 
learn.  But  if  Knyphausen's  version  of 
her  motives  was  correct,  it  is  clear  that 
the  old  and  almost  universally  accepted 
theory,  which  describes  her  as  infuriated 
by  Frederic's  conduct,  and  revengefully 
organizing  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  fact  that  one  part  of  the  history 
of  this  period  will  have  to  be  rewritten 
in  the  school-books  ought  not,  however, 
to  cause  much  surprise  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Frederic's  character, 
and  will  reflect  upon  the  probable  nature 
of  his  feelings  toward  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. Undoubtedly  he  regarded  her 
with  contempt.  But  this  contempt  must 
have  been  intellectual  rather  than  moral, 
and  not  of  a  kind,  therefore,  to  make  it 
likely  that  he  would  hesitate  to  use  her 
services  whenever  they  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  He  employed  other  instru- 
ments quite  as  disreputable.  He  adopt- 
ed expedients  which  would  to  a  person 
of  delicate  scruples  have  been  not  less 
offensive  than  the  solicitation  of  a  de- 
praved woman  who  happened  to  have  an 
immense  power  for  good  and  evil.  These 
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things  were  generally  known  ;  and  the 
theory  that  Frederic,  in  obedience  to  a 
lofty  sense  of  virtue,  had  refused  to  pur- 
chase peace  and  safety  by  the  display 
of  common  civility  toward  Madame  de 
Pompadour  ought  always  to  have  been 
regarded  with  suspicion. 

That  is,  however,  not  the  only  consid- 
eration. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  standard  of  conduct  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  Frederic  made 
it  possible  for  an  upright  and  even 
austere  prince  or  statesman  to  address 
himself  to  persons  of  influence,  whose 
antecedents  or  character  would  to-day 
exclude  them  from  public  recognition. 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  was  not  a 
pattern  of  the  virtues  ;  yet  no  state  de- 
clared non-intercourse  because  she  was 
corrupt  and  depraved.  Many  a  modest 
English  matron  has  doubtless  read  with 
horror  that  Maria  Theresa  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Pompadour,  and  with  delight 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  scorned  to 
use  so  base  an  instrument,  in  blessed  ig- 
norance of  my  Lord  Hervey-'s  memoirs, 
that  ghastly  picture  of  manners  and  mor- 
als at  the  court  of  George  II.,  with  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  bargaining  for  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Queen  Caroline,  a 
pure  and  in  many  respects  a  noble  wo- 
man, helping  her  own  husband  to  choose 
a  suitable  mistress.  Even  Madame  de 


Pompadour  was  first  lady  of  the  palace 
to  the  queen  of  France.  With  such  a 
state  of  things  diplomacy  had  to  deal ; 
and  Frederic  would  have  received  little 
sympathy  from  his  contemporaries  in 
any  troubles  brought  upon  him  by  his 
own  too  scrupulous  respect  for  proprie- 
ty. The  worthy  Doctor  Preuss,  editor  of 
Frederic's  works  and  his  biographer,  un- 
derstood this  better  than  Carlyle.  Both 
accepted  the  current  version  of  Freder- 
ic's relations  to  the  Pompadour,  and  to 
that  extent  they  were  in  harmony.  But 
while  Carlyle  made  it  the  occasion  for 
a  contrast  between  Frederic  and  Maria 
Theresa,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former,  Preuss  regretted  that  Freder- 
ic's unruly  tongue  should  have  made  an 
enemy  of  one  who,  by  a  little  flattery, 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  useful 
ally.  If  the  two  could  now  be  recalled 
to  life,  and  confronted  with  the  new  evi- 
dence, it  would  be  interesting  to  observe 
their  attitudes.  Preuss,  indeed,  would 
probably  hasten  to  withdraw  the  mild 
censure  passed  upon  Frederic,  and  admit 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  unstates- 
manlike  folly  of  offending,  or  at  least 
neglecting,  a  woman  whose  favor  every 
prince  and  cabinet  of  Europe  was  anx- 
ious to  gain.  But  for  Carlyle  the  situa- 
tion would  be  awkward  and  full  of  em- 
barrassment. 

Herbert  Tuttle. 


THE  CLUE. 

OH,  frame  some  little  word  for  me 
None  else  shall  ever  hear  or  see ; 
Something  my  soul  can  call  her  own 
When  suddenly  she  feels  alone ; 
Something  that  she  can  take  away 
When  God  shall  draw  the  veil  of  clay; 
Something  that  thou  wilt  find  her  by 
Amidst  the  millions  of  the  sky,  — 
That  which  no  other  soul  can  fit 
Save  hers  for  whom  thou  markest  it. 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 
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THE  KING  WHO  WENT  OUT  GOVERNING. 


THERE  was  once  a  king  whose  king- 
dom was  so  small  that  it  annoyed  him, 
for  he  had  magnificent  ideas  as  to  what 
a  king  should  be  and  do,  but  no  room, 
he  said,  in  which  to  carry  them  out. 
Being  a  king,  he  was  obliged,  of  course, 
to  live  in  a  palace,  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  and  which  was 
so  fully  and  luxuriously  furnished  that 
he  gave  up  the  idea  which  he  had  en- 
tertained before  he  came  into  possession 
of  it :  this  was,  to  send  everything  in  it 
to  auction,  and  refurnish  it  from  garret 
to  cellar.  On  one  account,  it  was  a  pity 
he  did  not  carry  out  his  plan.  In  the 
King's  counting-house,  where  he  trans- 
acted all  the  governing  business  that 
could  be  done  at  home,  was  a  large 
mirror,  set  in  as  a  panel,  and  this,  al- 
though he  did  not  know  it,  was  a  power- 
ful magnifying-glass.  He  sat  in  front 
of  it  every  day,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  believed  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  baby  to  be  much  larger  than 
they  really  were.  Finding  all  other 
mirrors,  as  he  imagined,  to  be  defective, 
he  ceased  to  use  any  but  the  one  in  the 
counting-house. 

He  had  talked  so  much  about  the 
smallness  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  waste- 
fulness of  fate  in  putting  a  king  of  his 
capabilities  in  a  corner,  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  so  to  speak,  that  his  wife,  al- 
though she  was  sincerely  fond  of  him 
(or  perhaps  because  she  was),  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  very  tired  of  the  subject, 
especially  as,  quite  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  where  he  never  saw  it,  she  had 
a  conviction  that,  small  as  the  kingdom 
was,  it  might  be  far  better  governed  if 
she,  for  instance,  were  king.  She  was 
much  too  polite  to  yawn  at  the  King, 
even  behind  her  hand,  or  to  tell  him 
that  it  did  not  really  prove  a  thing  to 
say  it  forty  times  a  day  ;  so  she  became 
expert  in  changing  the  subject,  and  for 


a  good  while  he  had  no  idea  that  she  did 
it  on  purpose.  He  would  begin  :  — 

"  I  do  believe  I  could  drive  all  round 
this  ridiculous  little  kingdom  of  mine  " 
—  he  never  said  "  ours  "  —  "  in  a  day  or 
two,  like  that  king  in  the  story  ;  but  he 
was  such  a  dolt  that  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied to  have  it  so,  which  I  shall  never 
be  !  I  wonder  how  it  would  do,  Guine- 
vere, to  have  a  war  with  somebody,  and 
conquer  a  little  more  territory,  just  by 
way  of  beginning  ?  " 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  expen- 
sive," the  Queen  replied,  thoughtfully. 
"  Beside,  you  might  n't  be  the  one  who 
conquered,  you  know.  Talking  of  driv- 
ing, are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  new 
carriage  horses  has  begun  to  go  lame, 
and  they  can't  find  out  what  ails  him  ? 
Suppose  you  were  to  go  and  see.  I  think 
grooms  are  always  such  stupid  crea- 
tures." 

Now  this  made  the  King  say  to  him- 
self, pleasantly,  "  That  means  that  she 
knows  /  am  not  stupid.  What  a  nice, 
sensible  little  woman  she  is,  if  she  is  a 
queen ! " 

He  rose  immediately,  quite  cheerfully, 
and  went  to  see  about  the  horse,  and  did 
not  say  another  word  about  his  kingdom 
all  day.  But  a  few  days  afterward  he 
began  again  with,  "  I  don't  see  why  in 
the  world  my  father  did  n't  conquer  some 
more  territory  "  — 

"  Did  you  know  baby  had  another 
tooth,  dear  ?  "  broke  in  the  Queen. 

It  struck  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  coincidence  in  these 
interruptions,  and  he  replied,  quite  sharp- 
ly for  him,  — 

"  Yes,  and  I  know  that  there  are  mile- 
stones on  the  Camelot  road,  too !  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a  perfect- 
ly innocent  face.  "  you  only  meant  to 
have  them  put  there ;  it  has  n't  been 
done  yet.  I  noticed,  as  I  was  driving 
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yesterday,  that  they  have  not  even  dug 
^he  holes  for  them." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  went  a  mile  ?  " 
asked  the  King. 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  the  Queen,  tran- 
quilly ;  "in  fact,  we  went  all  the  way  to 
Camelot,  and  I  kept  looking  out  to  see 
if  the  mile-stones  had  been  put  up." 

"  It 's  extremely  provoking,"  said  the 
King,  looking  a  little  foolish.  "  I  'm  quite 
certain  I  gave  the  order  about  those  mile- 
stones ;  at  least,  I  am  very  nearly  cer- 
tain, for  I  know  I  meant  to ;  yes,  I  re- 
member now,  I  wrote  it,  to  make  sure." 

The  Queen  was  silent  for  several  min- 
utes, and  appeared  to  be  searching  in 
her  pocket  for  something  which  she  did 
not  find ;  then  she  said  to  the  King,  — 

"Have  you  an  envelope  or  anything 
in  your  pocket,  on  which  I  could  make 
a  memorandum,  dear  ?  There  's  some- 
thing I  am  afraid  of  forgetting." 

The  King  good-naturedly  began  to 
rummage  his  pockets,  and  he  very  soon 
found  an  envelope ;  it  was  sealed,  and 
was  addressed,  in  a  business-like  hand, 
to  "  The  Superintendent  of  Highways." 
"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  said,  before  he 
thought. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the 
Queen,  sympathetically.  "  Did  that  tooth 
hurt  you  again  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  indifferently  as  he 
could  manage  to  speak.  "  I  found  a  let- 
ter in  my  pocket  which  I  thought  I  had 
mailed,  that 's  all.  It  is  n't  one  of  yours, 
my  dear,  it 's  —  it 's  a  business-letter  of 
my  own.  Here,  I  '11  give  you  a  leaf 
from  my  note-book.  What  was  the 
memorandum  you  wished  to  make  ?  " 
And  he  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Only  that  I  had  told  you  about 
baby's  new  tooth,"  she  said,  quite  seri- 
ously. "  It 's  so  stupid  to  keep  telling 
anybody  the  same  thing  over  and  over, 
you  know,  and  I  was  so  pleased  about  the 
tooth  that  I  was  afraid  I  might  forget 
I  had  mentioned  it,  and  tell  you  of  it 
again." 

The  King  could  not  think  of  an  ap- 


propriate reply  to  this  statement,  and 
so  he  remained  silent.  They  had  been 
married  three  years,  but  there  were  times, 
even  yet,  when  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  understood  the  Queen.  But 
it  was  several  days  before*  he  said  any- 
thing more  about  the  smallness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  this  respite  gave  the  Queen 
time  to  think  up  something  to  say  to 
him  when  he  should  speak  of  it  again. 
This  happened  to  be  during  a  northeast 
storm  which  had  lasted  two  days,  turn- 
ing the  tennis-court  into  a  swamp,  and 
making  the  roads,  which  were  all  in 
need  of  repairs,  too  muddy  for  riding. 
As  tennis  and  riding  were  the  King's 
two  favorite  amusements,  he  was  in  a 
very  bad  way  indeed,  and  at  last  he  said 
fretfully,  to  the  Queen  of  course,  — 

"  Now  if  I  had  a  kingdom  worth 
the  name,  there  would  be  plenty  of  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  even  on  rainy  days : 
there  'd  be  telegrams  coming  in,  and  en- 
voys and  consuls  and  such  things  arriv- 
ing and  going  away,  and  perhaps  a  war 
to  see  to,  or  a  treaty  of  peace,  anyhow ; 
but  I  Ve  only  had  one  letter  since  yester- 
day morning,  if  you  '11  believe  me  !  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will  believe  you,"  re- 
plied the  Queen,  cheerfully.  "  I  always 
do.  What  was  the  letter  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  King,  growing  rather 
red  in  the  face,  and  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  made  it  so  easy  for  the 
Queen  to  catch  him,  "  it  was  that  both- 
ering road  business  again.  They  say 
they  want  some  new  roads  opened,  and 
the  old  ones  repaired.  I  'm  sure  I  don't 
see  what  they  want  with  more  roads,  in 
such  a  little  bit  of  a  kingdom  as  this  is  !  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  Queen,  in  her 
sympathizing  voice,  which  was  very 
sweet  indeed,  "I  don't  see,  either.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  easier  just  to 
drive  across  a  field,  or  a  common,  than 
on  such  a  road,  for  instance,  as  the  one 
to  Camelot.  It 's  so  full  of  stones  and 
ruts  that  I  was  really  afraid  baby's  head 
would  be  jerked  off,  the  last  tune  I  took 
him  out  for  a  drive." 
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"  I  'm  going  to  have  it  thoroughly 
graded  and  remade,"  said  the  King, 
hastily  ;  "  that 's  what  I  've  been  waiting 
for.  There 's  no  use  in  tinkering  a  wretch- 
ed road  like  that ;  it  must  be  completely 
made  over,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  wait  a  little,  and  have  them  all  done 
at  once.  There 's  no  sense  in  making 
two  bites  of  a  cherry.  Now  of  course, 
in  a  large  kingdom,  it  would  be  very 
different.  I  should  have  the  roads  re- 
paired as  they  needed  it.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Guinevere,  if  I  ever  do  get 
hold  of  a  kingdom  worth  the  name,  I 
think  even  you  will  be  surprised  !  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,"  replied 
the  Queen,  with  sweet  seriousness,  "  and 
I  Ve  had  an  idea  lately.  It  may  not 
please  you,  dear ;  it  is  n't  exactly  the 
same  thing,  of  course,  but  I  thought  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  than  nothing." 

"  Well,  let 's  have  it,"  said  the  King, 
graciously.  "  Your  ideas  are  quite  bright, 
sometimes ;  and  even  if  I  don't  see  fit  to 
utilize  it,  it  will  amuse  me  to  hear  it. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  new,  in  this 
perfectly  wretched  weather." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Queen  proceed- 
ed to  unfold  her  idea. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  several 
of  our  neighboring  kingdoms  are  pecu- 
liarly situated  :  one  is  under  a  regency  ; 
another  has  a  poor  old  king  who  is  be- 
ginning to  be  childish,  but  they  're  all  so 
fond  of  him  they  don't  like  to  ask  him 
to  retire  ;  and  another  is  under  the  rule 
of  that  gay  little  queen,  who  openly 
pronounces  it  a  bother.  Now  I  thought 
that  perhaps  a  carefully  worded  advertise- 
ment might  induce  them  to  let  you  help 
them  govern  their  kingdoms,  and  that 
would  give  you  plenty  to  do.  It  might 
even,  in  some  ways,  be  more  entertain- 
ing than  governing  a  large  kingdom  of 
your  own.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
dear  ?  " 

"It  is  n't  half  a  bad  idea,"  said  the 
King,  musingly,  "  and  it  might  lead,  in 
the  end,  to  their  ceding  me  part  of  their 
territory  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  difficult, 


I  'm  afraid,  to  write  a  suitable  advertise- 
ment, —  to  make  them  understand  just, 
what  I  mean.     Besides,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  one  newspaper  that  they 
all  take." 

"  You  might  send  a  marked  copy  to 
each  of  them,"  answered  the  Queen ; 
"  and  as  for  the  form  of  the  advertise- 
ment, I  thought  I  would  see  how  it 
looked,  and  so  I  wrote  this.  Of  course 
it 's  only  an  experiment,  but  perhaps 
you  can  use  it  for  a  sort  of  foundation 
for  yours." 

She  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written,  — 

"  A  King,  of  unusual  administrative 
and  executive  abilities,  whose  kingdom 
is  too  small  to  occupy  more  than  half  of 
his  time  and  thoughts,  would  like  to  assist 
any  king  or  queen,  who  may  find  his  or 
her  duties  too  onerous,  in  governing  his 
or  her  kingdom.  The  King  will  either 
do  this  at  home,  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence, or  go  out  by  the  day  or  week,  if 
desired  to  do  so.  There  will  be  no 
charge,  but  the  King  will  require  his  ex- 
penses paid,  whether  of  traveling,  board 
and  lodging,  or  postage  and  stationery. 
Address,  stating  particulars,  A.  R.,  Game- 
lot,  P.  O." 

"  I  thought  I  'd  better  say  Camelot," 
added  the  Queen,  "  it  would  be  such  a 
bother  to  have  them  coming  here ;  and 
we  can  tell  the  postmaster  not  to  give 
them  the  real  address." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  King,  "  that  would  be 
better,  certainly.  We  can't  have  them 
coming  here,  and  I  'd  rather  they  should 
not  know  who  it  is,  unless  they  give  me 
something  to  do.  I  like  this  very  well, 
so  far  as  the  sense  goes,  Guinevere, 
but  it 's  badly  worded.  I  do  wish  they  'd 
settle  on  that  pronoun  which  is  to  mean 
either  him  or  her.  They  Ve  been  talk- 
ing about  it  for  years,  but  nothing  seems 
to  come  of  it.  Where  's  your  pencil  ? 
Thank  you.  I  '11  just  straighten  this  up 
a  little,  and  then  I  think  it  will  do.  I 
really  believe  I  will  try  it." 

The  King  scribbled,  and  frowned,  and 
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rubbed  out,  and  put  in,  for  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  then  he  said,  triumphant- 

"  There,  my  dear,  '  comment  est  cela 
pour  haut  ?  '  as  the  French  minister  said 
the  other  day,  when  he  showed  me  his 
new  uniform." 

He  read  aloud  :  — 

"  '  A  King,  of  unusual  administrative 
and  executive  ability,  whose  time  is  not 
fully  occupied,  would  like  to  assist  in  the 
government  of  two  or  three  other  king- 
doms. The  King  will  go  out  by  the  day 
or  week,  as  may  be  desired.  No  charge 
will  be  made  save  for  the  payment  of 
needful  expenses.  Address,  stating  par- 
ticulars, A.  R.,  Camelot,  P.  O.' 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  I  thought 
it  would  look  better  not  to  put  in  about 
the  smallness  of  my  kingdom,  which 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned ;  and  I  've  man- 
aged to  do  without  all  that  his  or  her 
business,  and  to  make  the  part  about 
expenses  seem  less  like  haggling ;  and  I 
would  n't  care  to  take  the  work  in :  so 
that,  saving  your  presence,  my  dear,  I 
think  mine  is  a  good  deal  neater.  Don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  do ;  and 
then  it 's  so  much  shorter  that  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  read  it,  and  it  will  cost 
less  to  put  it  in,  too.  I  do  wonder  if 
you  '11  have  any  applications.  It  will 
be  great  fun,  if  you  do." 

"  I  am  nearly  sure  I  shall,"  said  the 
King,  confidently.  "  But,  however  you 
may  regard  the  matter,  Guinevere,  I 
shall  not  look  upon  it  as  a  joke,  for  it 
may  lead  to  very  wide  results.  I  de- 
clare, it 's  actually  clearing  up.  Sup- 
pose you  just  make  me  a  fair  copy  of 
this,  dear  ?  I  must  go  and  see  if  I  can't 
have  the  tennis-court  drained  in  some 
way.  I  think  a  ditch  across  the  lower 
pai-t,  just  for  the  present,  would  answer." 

The  King  was  gone  before  the  Queen 
could  answer,  whatever  the  ditch  might 
do  about  it,  and  so  he  did  not  see  the 
little  smile  which  was  on  her  face  as  she 


made  a  fair  copy  of  the  advertisement, 
and  addressed  it  to  the  principal  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom. 

Within  a  week  he  actually  did  receive 
an  answer.  It  was  from  the  flighty  lit- 
tle Queen  who  considered  her  kingdom 
a  bother,  and  it  ran  thus  :  — 

"If  A.  R. will  send  his  real  name  and 

address  to  the  Queen  of  ,  he  will 

hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  A 
reliable  reference  must  accompany  the 
name  and  address." 

"  I  don't  like  that  at  all,"  said  the 
King,  after  reading  it  aloud.  "  The 
idea  of  that  little  flibbertigibbet  ask- 
ing me  for  a  reference  !  I  shall  take 
no  notice  of  this  answer,  —  none  what 
ever !  " 

"  But,  dear,"  said  the  Queen,  as  soon 
as  she  could  find  a  chance  to  speak, 
"  don't  you  see  that  she  had  n't  the  least 
idea  whom  she  was  addressing  ?  In  a 
matter  so  serious  as  allowing  any  one  to 
help  her  with  the  government,  she  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  be  careful.  I  am 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  she  has 
so  much  common  sense.  Now  suppose 
you  just  write  a  civil  note,  giving  your 
name  and  address,  and  saying  nothing 
about  the  reference  ;  for  of  course,  as 
soon  as  she  knows  who  you  are,  it  will 
be  all  right.  If  she  offers  to  pay  you, 
as  I  judge,  from  the  wording  of  her  an- 
swer, that  she  means  to,  don't  fly  out  at 
her,  but  just  take  it ;  there  are  so  many 
lovely  public  things  that  you  could  do 
with  the  money." 

"  Such  as  what  ?  "  asked  the  King, 
still  a  little  sulkily. 

"  Oh,  drinking-fountains,  and  reading- 
rooms,  and  temperance  saloons,  where 
they  could  have  really  nice  drinks,  and 
as  much  gilding  and  as  many  chande- 
liers and  things  as  the  liquor  saloons 
have,"  replied  the  Queen,  who,  although 
she  never  breathed  it,  even  to  the  baby, 
often  thought  what  she  would  do  if  she 
might  be  King  just  for  one  little  week. 

"  Well,  we  '11  see,  dear,"  said  the 
King,  quite  pleasantly,  for,  to  do  him 
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justice,  he  never  long  stayed  sulky. 
"  I  '11  give  her  my  name  and  address, 
and  see  what  comes  of  it,  anyhow." 

What  came  of  it  was  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  the  King  to  come  at  once,  for 
a  week,  and  attend  to  some  business 
about  which  the  flighty  little  Queen  said 
she  was  being  fairly  bored  to  death. 

"  It 's  nothing  in  the  least  interesting," 
she  wrote,  "  but  I  do  hope  you  will  come, 
for  I  really  have  not  time  to  attend  to 
it,  and  they  are  making  the  most  ridicu- 
lous fuss.  It  would  be  fairer,  I  suppose, 
just  to  tell  you  at  once  what  it  is :  it 's 
roads  !  They  've  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  n't  a  road  in  my  whole 
kingdom  worthy  of  the  name,  and  I  'm 
inclined,  from  what  I  see,  to  believe 
them.  I  always  ride,  myself.  I  detest 
driving,  but  I  can  imagine  what  it  must 
be  for  people  who  like  it.  I  have  a  very 
vivid  imagination,  —  it 's  hereditary,  — 
and  so  I  am  quite  willing  the  poor  souls 
should  have  better  roads,  if  only  I  need 
not  be  worried  about  it ;  and  what  I  wish 
is,  to  have  the  affair  conducted  in  the 
most  thorough  and  skillful  manner,  to 
have  the  sort  of  road  —  whatever  that 
may  be  —  that  lasts  longest  and  requires 
least  mending.  So  please  say  when  you 
will  arrive,  and  I  will  have  the  very  best 
suite  of  rooms  —  after  my  own,  of  course 
—  in  the  palace  put  in  order  for  you. 
By  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  present 
my  compliments  to  your  wife,  and  ask 
her  to  come  with  you,  and  bring  the 
baby.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  should  find 
the  baby  amusing,  and,  at  any  rate,  I 
could  photograph  him ;  for  I  hear  he  is 
very  pretty,  and  that  he  looks  very  much 
like  you.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can, 
please,  for  they  are  really  giving  me  no 
peace  of  my  life." 

"  What  a  frank,  artless  little  soul  she 
seems  to  be !  "  said  the  King,  with  an 
indulgent  smile,  as  he  handed  the  letter 
to  his  wife.  "  You  '11  go,  will  you  not, 
dear?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  Queen,  when 
she  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  "  I 


think  I  will.  We  can  leave  the  Prime 
Minister  in  charge  for  a  week,  I  should 
imagine.  We'll  be  sure  to  find  every- 
thing just  as  we  left  it,  when  we  come 
back.  When  shall  we  go  ?  " 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  King  had 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  Queen 
would  say  they  ought  not  both  to  be 
away  at  once  for  a  whole  week,  and  so 
would  decline ;  not  from  any  want  of 
affection  for  her,  for  he  was  really  very 
fond  of  her,  and  of  the  baby  too,  but  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  make  his  first 
attempt  at  governing  for  somebody  else 
quite  alone.  It  was  so  difficult  to  tell, 
sometimes,  just  what  the  Queen  was 
thinking,  and  whether  she  really  did 
approve  of  him  or  not !  But  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  hurt  her  feelings 
knowingly,  and  so  he  assumed  a  content- 
ed expression,  or  thought  he  did,  and 
said  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  "  I  think 
I  shall  say  next  Thursday  week,  —  to- 
day is  Monday ;  that  will  give  me  ten 
days,  you  know." 

"  But  why  do  you  want  ten  days  be- 
fore you  go  ?  "  asked  the  Queen,  who 
had  thought  he  would  probably  fix  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  had  been  wonder- 
ing how  she  could  get  the  baby  and  her- 
self ready  in  so  short  a  time  ;  for  she 
had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  even 
if  she  should  have  to  have  a  new  bonnet 
sent  after  her. 

"Well,"  said  the  King,  fidgeting 
with  the  shovel  and  tongs,  and  feeling 
his  face  turn  red,  which  always  annoyed 
him,  "  you  see  she  's  anxious  to  have  it 
done  in  the  best  and  most  lasting  man- 
ner. There  have  probably  been  im- 
provements since  I  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter ;  so  I  think  I  '11  read  up  about  it,  and 
sort  of  practice  on  my  own  roads  first. 
It  will  be  quite  a  card  for  me  if  I  give 
satisfaction,  as  of  course  I  shall ;  for  she 
talks  so  much  that  every  one  will  hear 
of  it,  and  no  doubt  it  will  lead  to  some 
more  important  undertaking." 

"  I  think  that  is  a  capital  idea,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  a  capital  idea  ;  but  you  've 
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no  time  to  lose.  Suppose  you  adver- 
tise for  workmen  to-morrow  morning,  so 
that  you  may  set  things  going  at  once." 

"  Don't  be  so  precipitate,  my  love," 
said  the  King. 

"  There  are  times,"  said  the  Queen, 
calmly,  "  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
be  precipitate,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
We  have  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  ; 
for  I  shall  help  you  to  consult  your  au- 
thorities and  take  notes,  of  course.  We 
can  draw  up  written  instructions  for  the 
more  distant  roads  ;  those  near  at  hand 
you  will  wish  to  superintend  person- 
ally, just  for  the  sake  of  the  practice. 
I  don't  see  why  we  cannot  be  ready 
by  to-morrow  morning,  if  we  go  right 
at  it." 

k<  Perhaps  we  can,"  said  the  King, 
starting  up.  "  I  '11  go  straight  off  and 
see  what  books  I  need,  and  bring  them 
back  myself." 

They  had  a  really  delightful  afternoon 
and  evening ;  the  King  grew  more  and 
more  animated  and  interested,  and  the 
Queen  helped  him  with  such  intelligence 
and  judgment  that  by  bedtime  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  King  was  so  impatient  to  be  out 
and  setting  things  going  in  his  depart- 
ment that  he  would  hardly  wait  to  eat 
his  breakfast,  although,  by  his  own  re- 
quest, it  was  two  hours  earlier  than 
usual. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  there  was 
not  a  road,  nor  even  a  lane,  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  which  was  not  in  apple-pie 
order  :  some  were  turnpiked,  some  were 
macadamized,  some  were  paved,  but  all 
were  thoroughly  well  done ;  and  as  the 
chariot  bowled  along,  without  jolt  or 
jar,  on  its  way  to  the  neighboring  king- 
dom, three  days  later,  the  King  said  in 
his  most  satisfied  manner,  "  I  really 
shall  not  regret  this  business,  even  if 
nothing  more  comes  of  it  than  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  I  have  acquired, 
and  the  improvement  to  my  own  king- 
dom." 

Something  more  did  come,  however. 

VOL.  LIX.  —  NO.  351.  8 


The  flighty  little  Queen  was  so  delighted 
with  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the 
King  went  to  work  at  her  roads,  and 
finished  them,  too,  that  she  sounded  his 
praises  every  time  she  showed  the 
photographs  she  had  taken  of  the  baby  ; 
and  as  this  was  every  time  she  had  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  at  anybody  who  had 
not  seen  them,  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  only  unpleasant  thing  about 
it  was  that  the  little  Queen  was  too  apt 
to  add  to  her  unqualified  praise  of  the 
King,— 

"  And  it 's  such  a  pity,  my  dear,  that 
he  didn't  make  a  more  congenial  mar- 
riage. His  wife  is  a  good,  quiet  little 
body,  and  I  must  own  that  they  seem 
very  fond  of  each  other ;  but,  intellectu- 
ally, there's  no  comparison!"  —  which 
was  quite  true. 

The  King  had  not  been  at  home  quite 
a  week,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Prime  Minister  who  took  chief  charge 
of  the  childish  old  king  and  his  king- 
dom. "  I  write  to  ask  your  services/' 
he  began,  "  concerning  a  matter  which 
must  not  even  be  mentioned  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  King  ;  he  might  consider  it 
personal.  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  lunatic  asylums,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  very  much  mismanaged,  and, 
judging  from  what  I  have  heard  of  you, 
you  are  the  very  man  we  want  to  re- 
form this  abuse.  For  an  undertaking 
so  difficult  and  of  such  magnitude,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  a  suitable  com- 
pensation. An  early  answer  will  oblige." 

When  the  King  had  read  this  aloud 
to  the  Queen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  thun- 
der !  "  a  phrase  he  never  used  unless  he 
was  very  much  annoyed  indeed.  They 
were  extremely  busy  drawing  plans  for 
the  drinking-fountains  which  were  to  be 
erected  with  the  money  which  the  flighty 
little  Queen  had  insisted  upon  the  King's 
accepting ;  each  fountain  was  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest,  and  there  were 
to  be  two  dozen,  so  there  was  some  lit- 
tle excuse  for  the  King. 

"It   is   vexatious,"    said   the    Queen, 
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soothingly, 4k  but  then,  just  consider  what 
a  compliment  it  is  !  They  must  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  your  abilities,  dear, 
to  entrust  such  a  matter  as  that  to  you. 
When  shall  you  go  ?  For  of  course  you 
can't  refuse,  since  they  would  naturally 
ask  you  why  you  advertised  for  more 
governing  to  do." 

Now  the  King  had  thought  very  strong- 
ly of  refusing,  but  when  the  Queen  said 
this  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind. 
"  I  can't  go  for  at  least  two  weeks,"  he 
said,  gloomily.  "  I  'm  not  going  to  do  a 
thing,  even  here  at  home,  until  this  drink- 
ing-fountain  business  is  settled,  and  — 
and  —  I  shall  want  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  study  the  matter  up.  The  fact  is, 
Guinevere,  they  've  been  saying  unpleas- 
ant things  to  me,  lately,  about  our  own 
asylums,  and  I  think  I  '11  do  as  I  did 
about  the  roads,  since  it  seemed  to  work 
so  well.  We  '11  have  to  hurry  with  these 
plans  now.  I  can  write  to  the  Prime 
Minister  this  evening." 

They  worked  with  such  energy  that 
the  plans  were  finished,  and  given  out 
to  the  artisans,  two  days  later.  Then 
the  King  began  his  inspection  of  the 
lunatic  asylums.  He  had  spoken  of  ap- 
pointing inspectors,  and  having  their  re- 
ports submitted  to  him ;  but  from  this 
the  Queen  had  succeeded  in  dissuading 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  imagined 
he  had  dissuaded  himself.  Upon  one 
point,  however,  he  stood  firm :  he  would 
not  let  her  go  with  him. 

He  came  back  one  evening  with  a 
pale,  shocked,  guilty  face.  She  did  not 
ask  him  what  he  had  seen.  But  dur- 
ing the  week  that  followed,  while  he 
worked  early  and  late  with  frantic  en- 
ergy, —  for  he  had  a  very  warm  heart, 
when  he  let  it  assert  itself,  —  she  kept 
from  him  every  disagreeable  thing  that 
occurred  in  the  household.  She"  never 
asked  him  a  question,  and  she  told  him 
so  many  pleasant  bits  of  gossip  that  he 
was  driven  to  conclude  that,  outside  of 
lunatic  asylums,  this  world  is  really  quite 
an  agreeable  place. 


It  was  with  shuddering  reluctance  that 
he  set  out  upon  his  mission  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  childish  old  King,  but  his 
face  had  never  showed  such  determina- 
tion in  all  his  lif e  before,  and  his  wife 
kissed  him  good-by  with  a  tender  pride 
which  went  far  to  sustain  him  through 
this  second  ordeal.  And  now,  indeed, 
his  fame  began  to  spread.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  so  thoroughly,  and  yet 
with  such  moderation  and  good  sense, 
that  his  services  instantly  became  in  great 
demand.  On  his  return  home  two  or 
three  invitations  awaited  him. 

"  You  '11  accept  this  one,  I  suppose, 
dear  ?  "  said  his  wife,  holding  up  the  one 
from  the  Regent,  in  which  the  King  was 
asked  to  come  and  institute  a  reform  in 
the  management  of  the  prisons.  "  Those 
other  two  are  almost  insulting,  and  I 
would  decline  very  frigidly,  if  I  were 
you." 

Now  of  these  other  two,  one  was  to 
assist  at  the  reception  of  a  great  foreign 
potentate,  and  the  other  was  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  an  international  ten- 
nis match  ;  and  the  King,  who  really  had 
been  a  good  deal  used  up  by  his  recent 
exertions,  was  just  thinking  that  he  owed 
it  to  himself  to  take  a  little  recreation, 
and  that  the  tennis  match  was  quite  op- 
portune. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  doubtfully. 
"  I  'd  have  to  inspect  our  own  prisons 
first,  Guinevere,  just  to  get  my  hand  in, 
and  I  was  thinking  —  well,  I  '11  see." 

The  Queen  said  nothing  more,  just 
then  ;  she  left  him  to  think.  That  even- 
ing he  accepted  the  Regent's  invitation. 
The  result  was  not  quite  so  painful  in 
the  bringing  about  as  it  had  been  with 
the  lunatic  asylums,  but  it  was  pretty 
bad ;  and  when  the  King  returned,  pale 
and  worn,  and  with  the  gay,  untroubled 
look  of  a  year  ago  gone  forever  from  his 
blue  eyes,  the  Queen  hugged  him,  and 
cried  and  laughed,  and  made  the  baby 
hug  him,  until  he  smiled  once  more, 
after  a  fashion.  Then  they  left  the 
Prime  Minister  in  charge,  and  went  for 
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a  week  to  a  fishing  village,  about  which 
none  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  knew 
anything  at  all,  and  had  a  most  delight- 
ful time.  The  King  fished  every  day 
and  all  day,  and  came  near  catching  the 
largest  fish  of  the  season  ;  and  the  Queen 
and  the  baby  sat  in  holes  in  the  beach 
sand,  and  watched  him,  until  they  were 
all  three  as  brown  as  a  bun.  But  in 
the  evenings,  those  long,  light,  lovely 
evenings  on  the  beach,  they  tallied  as 
they  had  never  talked  before.  This  was 
what  the  King  said,  the  last  evening  be- 
fore they  went  home :  "  I  may  not  re- 
ceive any  more  invitations,  Guinevere, 
but  if  I  do  I  shall  decline  them.  I 
shall  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on 


those  things  I  've  already  reformed,  for 
it  would  be  worse  than  ever  for  them  to 
slip  back  to  where  they  were ;  so  for  the 
present,  at  least,  I  shall  confine  my  at- 
tention entirely  to  my  own  kingdom.  It 
is  larger  than  I  thought  it  was." 

The  Queen  was  gazing  far,  far  out  to 
sea ;  he  was  not  certain  that  she  heard 
him,  until  he  saw  a  faint,  moonlight  sort 
of   smile   steal   over  her  face,  and   she 
said,  in  an  absent-minded  way,  — 
"  Size  is  a  relative  thing,  dear." 
He  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he   knew  what  she  meant,  and  yet   he 
was  not  sure.     It  was  nearly  four  years, 
now,  that  they  had  been   married,  but 
she  puzzled  him  even  yet,  sometimes. 
Margaret  Vandegrift. 


ALEXANDER   HAMILTON.1 


As  one  reads  the  writings  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
a  sense  of  regret  that  he  was  not  born 
within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  British  America.  The  most  distin- 
guished statesman  of  the  United  States 
should  have  been  a  son  of  their  soil,  a 
product  of  their  civilization,  a  result  of 
their  formative  influences.  It  was  a 
strange  freak  of  chance  or  destiny  which 
placed  so  magnificent  an  intellect  in  the 
head  of  a  child  to  be  born  illegitimately, 
of  obscure  parentage,  on  the  insignifi- 
cant island  of  St.  Kitt's.  Many  a  moth- 
er, under  the  like  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, would  have  so  managed  the  in- 
fantile career  of  the  unwelcome  little 
waif  that  the  world  would  have  lost,  nor 
have  ever  known  it,  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  useful  brains  of  this  hemisphere. 
One  may  fancy  that  Dame  Nature,  hu- 
morously inclining  to  amuse  herself 
with  a  grotesque  practical  joke,  devised 
the  notion  of  dropping  this  overshadow- 

1  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Edit- 
ed by  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  Vols.  I. -VIII. 


ing  mind  into  this  tiny,  neglected,  and 
remote  nook.  It  was  a  perilous  jest, 
which  might  easily  have  become  a  costly 
blunder ;  but,  fortunately,  matters  were 
rectified  by  Hamilton  himself,  who,  find- 
ing himself,  as  we  know  by  his  own  boy- 
ish confession,  troubled  with  a  "preva- 
lent ambition "  at  about  the  age  at 
which  children  are  more  wont  to  be 
troubled  with  getting  their  permanent 
teeth,  wisely  established  himself  in  New 
York.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time,  and  was  getting  well  advanced  in 
his  "  teens,"  when  he  published  the  ear- 
liest of  those  writings  which  have  justly 
been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  as 
being  of  real  historical  value.  Nor  did 
many  years  elapse  before  he  began  to 
instruct  his  countrymen,  indeed  to  illu- 
mine the  coming  generations,  with  some 
of  the  most  profound  treatises  on  gov- 
ernment and  finance,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  state  papers,  which  have  ever  been 
written  in  any  age  or  country. 

New  York  and  London :   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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But  though  this  brilliant  and  preco- 
cious fugitive  from  little  St.  Kitt's  became 
one  of  ourselves  only  through  the  process 
of  immigration,  there  was  nothing  more 
striking  in  his  history  than  the  rapidity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  he  became 
Americanized.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  this  fact  anywhere  so  brought 
out  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  utter  trans- 
formation whereby  this  child  of  a  French 
mother  by  a  Scotch  father,  born  and 
reared  in  a  tropical  settlement,  became 
an  integral  part  of  an  entirely  different 
people  was  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 
We  recognize  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Pickering, 
as  distinctively  American ;  all,  save  per- 
haps Washington,  may  be  regarded  as 
types  quite  as  much  as  individuals  ;  and 
while  large  numbers  of  their  country- 
men resembled  one  or  another  of  them 
in  moral  and  mental  traits,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  could  have  sprung  from  no 
other  race,  and  could  have  found  their 
special  development  amid  no  other  sur- 
roundings or  social  influences.  Lafay- 
ette was  a  young  man  when  he  came  to 
this  country,  in  a  condition  of  extremely 
receptive  enthusiasm ;  yet  his  perfect 
Frenchness  was  not  even  visibly  modi- 
fied here.  Gallatin  remained  an  Amer- 
icanized Swiss  all  his  life,  and  could 
never  get  rid  of  his  foreign  accent.  But 
Hamilton  was  at  once  fully  and  abso- 
lutely an  American,  and  almost  as  much 
a  type  as  were  those  eminent  men  above 
named.  He  seems  never  to  have  thought 
of  himself,  nor  to  have  been  regarded 
by  any  one  else,  in  any  other  light.  His 
position,  feelings,  ideas,  sympathies,  all 
his  habits  of  thought,  his  ways  of  con- 
sidering questions,  his  points  of  view, 
could  not  have  been  more  national  if  his 
ancestors  had  come  over  in  the  May- 
flower. If  we  read  his  writings,  especial- 
ly all  his  correspondence,  which  is  the 
best  evidence  on  such  a  question,  with 
an  especial  view  to  studying  this  aspect 
of  nationality  in  mind  and  character,  we 
cannot  but  be  greatly  struck  by  it.  He 


feels,  thinks,  and  speaks  not  as  one  who 
has  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  people  whom 
he  admires  and  understands,  but  as  him- 
self being  absolutely  and  in  fact  one  of 
those  people.  Thus  he  always  '  so  re- 
garded himself  as  an  American  that  he 
felt  no  protestations  necessary;  he  for- 
got, and  made  others  forget,  that  he 
could  have  any  other  character.  Every 
line  in  these  eight  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings bears  evidence  of  this  perfect  assim- 
ilation, extraordinary  even  in  a  country 
in  which  assimilation  seems  the  order  of 
nature.  It  is  no  contradiction  of  this  to 
say  that  he  probably  owed  to  his  French 
blood  a  vivacity  and  a  power  of  making 
himself  agreeable  and  attractive  in  soci- 
ety which  few  Americans  enjoyed ;  nei- 
ther to  say  that  of  all  the  Americans  of 
his  day  he  was  far  the  most  cosmopol- 
itan. It  may  be  added  that  he,  Frank- 
lin, and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  the  only 
Americans  who  were  cosmopolitan  at  all. 
The  trait  did  not  mark  our  great  men  in 
that  time.  Even  John  Adams  could  not 
acquire  it,  though  he  had  such  extensive 
experiences  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, regions  which  Hamilton  never  in 
his  life  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit. 
Nor  could  Jefferson  get  it,  though  half  of 
his  heart  was  always  with  France,  and 
though  he  prided  himself  on  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  knowledge,  the  scope 
of  his  sympathies,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
views,  which  he  conceived  to  embrace  all 
civilized  human  kind.  But  Hamilton's 
cosmopolitanism  was  due  to  the  expan- 
siveness  of  his  intellect  and  grasp  of  his 
mind,  which  were  too  large  to  accept  the 
limitations  established  by  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  any  one  people.  With  him 
cosmopolitanism  was  a  purely  mental 
characteristic. 

The  quiet  manner  in  which  Hamilton 
laid  entirely  aside,  far  remote  from  sight 
or  memory  of  himself  or  others,  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  sprung  of  old  American 
stock,  was  not  an  autochthon  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  is  only  one 
among  several  evidences  of  a  peculiar 
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trait  in  his  character.  In  just  the  same 
way,  his  writings  indicate  that  he  neither 
spoke  nor  apparently  thought  at  all  of 
his  social  origin.  Who  he  was,  what 
he  might  be  expected  to  be  according  to 
the  principles  of  descent  and  heredity, 
were  questions  which  he  so  tranquilly 
ignored  that  the  few  persons  who  ven- 
tured to  ask  or  to  answer  them  did  so 
covertly,  and  whispering  among  them- 
selves. He  simply  stepped  into  a  posi- 
tion among  those  who  were  socially  and 
intellectually  the  best  and  foremost  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  doing  so  did  not  seem  to 
be  challenging  a  right,  but  only  to  be 
appearing  where  he  naturally  belonged. 
What  he,  in  this  easy  and  careless  fash- 
ion, took  for  granted  was  granted,  at 
once  and  by  everybody.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  he  belonged  where  he  placed 
himself.  He  did  not  present  as  creden- 
tials the  status  of  any  ancestor,  near  or 
remote ;  he  only  easily  offered  himself, 
his  own  brains  and  his  own  breeding. 
No  one  ventured  to  say  that  these  were 
not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Almost,  if 
not  quite,  his  only  remark  concerning  his 
father  occurs  in  a  paper  wherein,  in  the 
course  of  some  business  arrangements, 
he  had  to  speak  of  certain  pecuniary  as- 
sistance rendered  to  the  old  gentleman  ; 
he  then  says,  "  Though,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  man  of  respectable  connections  in  Scot- 
land," etc.  Was  there  ever  shown  a 
more  utter  indifference  to  the  source  of 
one's  being,  —  to  one's  antecedents,  as 
the  phrase  is  ?  No  man,  not  even  Lord 
Thurlow,  was  ever  more  frankly  ready 
to  start  with  himself,  so  to  speak ;  and 
Hamilton  was  a  man  of  such  force,  such 
impressiveness,  and  in  matters  of  de- 
tail so  perfectly  finished  that  the  world 
let  him  start  and  stand  as  and  where  he 
chose,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  question  or  comment.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  when  little  more 
than  a  boy,  he  never  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  juvenility  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  slightest  consequence,  as  in  a 
certain  sense  it  was  not.  He  spoke  and 


wrote  what  he  thought,  on  the  one  hand 
without  humility,  and  on  the  other  hand 
equally  without  that  conscious  assump- 
tion which  almost  always  marks  the  ef- 
forts even  of  the  ablest  youths.  The 
value  of  his  thoughts,  opinions,  and  ar- 
guments was  intrinsic  in  them,  and  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  great- 
er or  less  number  of  years  during  which 
he  happened  to  have  been  in  the  world, 
—  a  matter  which,  as  he  never  thought 
of  it  himself,  so  also  other  people  gen- 
erally seem  to  have  forgotten,  except  in 
the  way  of  occasional  admiration.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  his 
temporary  alienation  from  Washington. 
There  is  something  imposing  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  stripling  indulging  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  great  and  impressive 
commander  in  chief,  and  describing  it  in 
a  letter,  perfectly  temperate  and  digni- 
fied in  tone,  as  if  it  had  been  in  every 
respect  a  falling  out  between  persons 
equal  in  all  else  save  the  mere  matter  of 
military  rank. 

Since  the  first  generation  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  passed  away,  it  has 
become  a  lamentable  and  growing  habit 
of  the  country  to  breed  small  politicians 
with  that  exuberant  fecundity  with  which 
tropical  swamps  beget  noisome  reptiles. 
Now  and  again  a  real  statesman  towers 
among  the  unwholesome  and  insignifi- 
cant groups,  like  an  oak  loftily  overtop- 
ping the  expanse  of  stunted  and  too 
often  noxious  underbrush.  At  last,  the 
henchman  and  the  heeler,  the  wire-pull- 
er and  the  manipulator  of  primaries, 
have  attained  such  consequence  that  they 
close  around  and  destroy  the  statesman 
before  he  can  develop  his  independent 
proportions,  just  as  the  poisonous  ivy  can 
strangle  in  its  fatal  embrace  the  young 
tree  which  might  otherwise  grow  to  no- 
ble size.  A  century  ago  these  dramatis 
personce  were  unknown  among  the  vil- 
lains upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
Then  the  political  "  machine  "  was  unin- 
vented,  with  the  countless  other  more 
praiseworthy  machines  which  restless 
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Yankee  ingenuity  has  since  devised  and 
carried  to  excellence  approaching  perfec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  those  days  even 
cabinet  officers  could  conduct  mean  in- 
trigues, and  could  slander  and  covertly 
backbite  not  only  each  other,  but  Wash- 
ington himself.  The  times  were  not  ideal, 
but  the  prizes  of  the  public  service  were 
not  sufficiently  valuable  to  compensate 
for  any  great  squandering  of  tune,  la- 
bor, or  virtue.  Even  the  public  men 
most  open  to  criticism  in  that  earlier  and 
simpler  era,  reversing  the  proportions  of 
our  day,  devoted  probably  three  fourths 
of  their  energy  to  advance  what  they 
deemed  the  public  welfare,  and  allied 
their  political  fortunes  with  broad  doc- 
trines of  policy  and  genuine  principles  of 
statecraft.  Nor  was  it  because  a  policy 
or  principle  seemed  likely  to  be  popular 
that  they  adopted  it,  but  because  they 
believed  in  it ;  so  that  their  allegiance 
to  political  creeds  grew  out  of  and  illus- 
trated their  intellectual  constitution.  If 
one  seeks  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be 
found  not  alone  in  their  public  acts  and 
writings,  but  in  their  private  correspond- 
ence. Of  Hamilton  this  statement  is 
peculiarly  true.  If  he  was  ambitious  to 
rise,  at  least  it  was  not  by  jostling  and 
displacing  others  that  he  endeavored  to 
get  to  the  front.  It  was  the  prevalence 
of  principles  and  policies  in  which  he 
honestly  had  faith  which  he  first  sought 
to  secure  ;  his  own  power  he  regarded 
only  as  the  natural  and  logical  sequence 
of  the  success  of  these  ;  and  it  was  hos- 
tility to  these,  not  hostility  to  himself 
personally,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
just  cause  for  political  antagonism  upon 
his  part.  All  his  letters  show  a  singular 
absence  of  the  purely  personal  element 
in  his  valuation  of  men,  and  in  his  ad- 
vice in  matters  of  candidacy. 

The  student  of  history  feels,  then,  as 
he  studies  the  works  of  the  men  who 
were  busied  with  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  our  republic,  that  he  is  among  great 
statesmen.  They  were  so.  The  fact 
is  beyond  a  question.  They  were  men 


of  large  ability,  generously  developed  by 
the  rare  responsibilities  of  the  formative 
era  in  a  country  too  young  and  too  poor 
to  have  nourished  selfishness  ;  they  were 
substantially  honest ;  they  were,  for  men 
in  public  life,  exceptionally  disinterested ; 
they  generally  had  honorable  purposes 
and  high  aims.  One  has  only  to  read 
their  writings  to  be  convinced  upon  these 
points.  These  writings,  indeed,  it  may 
be  supposed,  are  read  much  less  than 
they  ought  to  be  ;  for  in  their  respective 
sets  of  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  clumsy  oc- 
tavos they  look  far  from  alluring.  Yet, 
seriously,  a  large  part  of  them  will  very 
well  bear  reading.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Hamilton  volumes  and  those  of 
Jefferson.  Beyond  question  Hamilton's 
are  the  most  broadly  valuable.  We  may 
read  the  others  in  order  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  tunes  ;  we  may 
read  his  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  also 
to  gather  knowledge  useful  in  all  ages  so 
long  as  modern  civilization  and  modern 
habits  of  polity  and  of  business  shall  en- 
dure. A  large  proportion  of  his  public 
papers  bear  upon  questions  of  finance,  in- 
ternal taxation,  tariff,  protection,  encour- 
agement of  manufactures,  commerce,  na- 
tional banking,  a  multitude  of  subjects 
not  less  important  to-day  than  when  they 
were  freshly  written  ;  and  these  topics 
cannot  now  be  discussed  in  satisfactory 
shape  by  any  one  of  our  publicists  unless 
he  is  familiar  with  all  that  Hamilton  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  in  hand.  What 
Hamilton  did  say  is  liable  to  be  under- 
valued now,  because  it  will  seem  to  many 
persons  trite  and  familiar.  So  it  is  ;  for 
no  small  part  of  what  he  taught  has  en- 
tered into  and  informed  the  views  of  the 
American  people  upon  matters  of  public 
policy ;  and  such  a  criticism  would  be 
like  that  of  the  gentleman  who  went  to 
see  Hamlet  played,  and  came  away  re- 
marking that  Shakespeare  was  a  fellow 
of  no  originality,  for  the  whole  play  was 
only  a  string  of  quotations.  The  Tables 
of  Contents  in  these  eight  volumes  may 
rattle  dryly  on  the  ear,  but  the  perusal 
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of   the  pages  themselves  will  be  found 
surprisingly  agreeable,  even  by  the  "  gen- 
eral reader "  who  shall  have  the  enter- 
prise to  undertake  it.     For  those  who  do 
so  Hamilton  possesses  one  great  advan- 
tage :  he  wrote  admirable  English,  and 
had  a  style  which  is  read  with  ease  and 
pleasure.     In  this  he  excelled  his   con- 
temporaries.    Washington,  if  one  could 
wish  to  speak  unkindly  of  him,  would 
narrowly  escape  being  called  illiterate ; 
if  we  do  not  sneer  at  what  he  wrote,  it 
is  out  of  our  great  respect  for  what  he 
did,  and  because  he  had  the  help  of  other 
men's  pens  in  his  lifetime,  supplemented 
by  the  aid  of  very  loyal  and  helpful  ed- 
itors  and  biographers  since  his  death. 
Adams,  when  writing  what  he  did  not 
expect  to  publish,  wrote  like  a  plain  man 
of  sense,  and  readably  enough ;  but  no 
human  being  can  now  force  a  way  through 
the  stilted  dullness  and  stale  erudition  of 
the  lucubrations  which  he  designed  for 
the    enlightenment   of    his    much-to-be- 
pitied  readers   in   his   own    generation. 
Jefferson   is   very  agreeable,  and  more 
modern  in  some  respects  than  were  ids 
contemporaries ;    yet   he   inundates   his 
subject  with  such  a  torrent  of  words  as 
deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  or  the  soundness  of  his  think- 
ing.    Madison,  less  open  to  direct  criti- 
cism, is  dry  and  tedious.     But  Hamilton 
is  read  with  rapidity  and  pleasure.     His 
style  is  vigorous  and  mascuh'ne,  and  but 
little  defaced  by  the  tiresome  elaboration 
and  propriety  of  the  day.     The  singular 
clearness  of  his  mind  illumines  his  lan- 
guage ;  he  neither  wastes  words  nor  leaves 
anything  obscure.     Many  of  his  papers 
deserve  study  on  rhetorical  grounds,  as 
examples   of   exposition   and  argument. 
He  furnishes  some  of   the  finest  speci- 
mens in  existence  of  that  most  effective 
of  all  the  forms  of  argument,  the  argu- 
ment through  statement.     After  he  has 
arrayed  his  facts  he  seems  to  have  left 
nothing   further  to  he  done ;   his  mere 
statement  of  his  position  often  embodies 


both  its  explanation  and  its  defense. 
It  was  this  faculty  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Hamilton's  opponents,  numer- 
ous and  industrious  as  they  were,  to  pre- 
vail against  the  schemes  which  he  pro- 
posed to  Congress.  He  had  such  a  way 
of  enlisting  reason  in  his  service  that  dis- 
cussion seemed  superfluous.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  his  arguments  came  dis- 
guised in  the  clothing  of  facts.  In  logic, 
in  rhetoric,  or  in  controversy,  there  is  no 
higher  art,  no  more  formidable  skill.  It 
is  a  curious  as  well  as  a  very  useful  and 
instructive  study  to  compare  his  papers, 
in  this  especial  point  of  view,  with  the 
documents  of  the  other  side,  notably  with 
those  prepared,  certainly  with  no  slight 
eloquence  and  plausibility,  by  his  arch 
opponent,  Jefferson.  Hamilton  forces 
conviction  to-day  as  he  did  in  his  own 
time. 

Probably  the  student  of  Hamilton's 
writings  will  regard  it  as  a  fair  judg- 
ment rather  than  an  outgrowth  of  par- 
tiality to  set  him  at  the  head  of  all  states- 
men of  the  United  States,  and  among  the 
few  very  greatest  of  the  world.  He  had 
a  native  aptitude  for  the  problems  of 
statesmanship  ;  it  was  the  kind  of  work 
which  his  mind  was  created  to  do.  By 
way  of  furnishing  a  scale  to  measure 
this,  it  may  be  said  that  it  involved,  as 
one  department  or  faculty  only  among 
many,  such  a  capacity  for  constitutional 
law  that  in  this  respect  Marshall  did 
not  surpass  him,  though  Marshall  left  a 
monumental  reputation  reared  upon  this 
sole  basis.  One  has  the  consciousness  of 
strength,  of  power,  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing ;  his  brain  seems  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  so  clear  that  every  fact  and 
every  argument  must  stand  out  in  sharp- 
ly cut  outlines ;  there  can  be  no  distor- 
tion, neither  any  error  in  perspective,  in 
relationship  or  proportion,  where  all  is 
pure  lucidity.  There  is  also  extraordi- 
nary grasp  and  breadth,  —  nothing  is  so 
remote  as  to  escape  just  appreciation ; 
there  is  fullness  of  knowledge  which 
makes  contradiction  hopeless,  and  with 
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this  there  comes  as  a  detail  a  singular 
accuracy  of  information  extending  to 
every  minute  part  of  the  business.  He 
never  seems  ingenious  or  subtle,  never 
surprises  the  reader  by  bringing  him  to 
an  unexpected  conclusion  through  by- 
roads. He  is  seen  always  to  travel  along 
the  straight  turnpike.  What  escape  then 
remains  from  implicit  confidence  in  the 
result  ?  Such  was  and  still  is  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  Hamilton  leaves  his 
reader.  Of  all  the  men  of  that  day, 
Jefferson  alone  can  be  compared  with 
Hamilton  in  controversial  ability  or  in 
skill  with  his  pen,  and  Jefferson  is  only 
near  enough  to  provoke  comparison,  not 
to  profit  by  it.  For  he  was  less  accu- 
rate, less  clear,  less  honest  in  thought, 
and  less  simple  in  exposition  ;  ingenious 
and  sophistical  when  it  serves  his  turn, 
he  fails  to  give  the  impression  of  having 
grasped  truth  so  surely.  But  he  had 
what  Hamilton  lacked,  —  the  capacity 
to  attract  and  persuade  the  masses,  to 
gather  a  devoted  following  among  the 
people  at  large.  Hamilton,  in  respect 
of  sheer  intellect,  stands  easily  preemi- 
nent; but  when  he  left  state  papers, 
financial  and  constitutional  topics,  he 
could  not  talk  humanitarianism  and  so- 
called  philosophy  as  Jefferson  could. 
One  conceives  that  he  thought  this  style 
a  trifle  disingenuous,  and  too  much  inter- 
larded with  humbug.  Suffrage  substan- 
tially universal  without  universal  intelli- 
gence established  a  condition  of  the  con- 
stituent body  by  no  means  well  adapted 
for  Hamilton's  success.  Perhaps  this 
lack  of  control  over  the  people  is  to  be 
regarded. as  a  shortcoming  in  a  states- 
man ;  if  so,  it  was  in  Hamilton  a  serious 
defect. 

There  is  one  more  observation  which 
cannot  be  omitted  in  any  remarks  upon 
Hamilton's  writings,  and  this  is  the  noble 
tone  which  pervades  them.  The  reader 
sees  not  only  patriotism,  not  only  polit- 
ical honesty  and  of  course  personal  in- 
tegrity, but  he  must  be  struck  with  a  cer- 
tain high  spirit,  a  loftiness  of  aim,  a 


pride  of  consciously  pure  purpose.  Mor- 
ally, these  volumes  are  elevating.  Ham- 
ilton was  eminently  human,  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  not  wholly  devoid  of  pre- 
judice, occasionally,  though  very  slightly, 
suspicious.  These  traits  led  him  into  a 
few  mistakes  hi  his  judgments  of  men, 
a  few  blunders  in  matters  of  policy.  Yet 
amid  times  of  great  excitement  and  of 
bitter  animosities  there  was  only  one  in- 
stance in  which  he  did  anything  that 
seems  beneath  the  standard  of  a  perfect- 
ly honorable  and  exceptionally  high- 
minded  man.  When  it  is  frankly  said 
that  there  is  one  such  instance,  it  should 
also  be  said  that  probably  few  men  hold- 
ing public  office  in  any  country  hare 
had  all  then-  doings  so  fully  known  as 
were  those  of  Hamilton.  Obscurity 
never  covered  any  act  or  word  of  his 
which  could  provoke  criticism  ;  it  is  un- 
deniable that  he  had  very  singular  ill- 
luck  in  this  respect. 

Hamilton  had  the  imperious,  or  rather 
the  imperial  temper.  There  was  about 
him  the  atmosphere  of  command.  One 
perceives  it  clearly  throughout  his  corre- 
spondence, though  it  does  not  appear  in 
an  offensive  way.  He  never  addressed 
his  political  associates  or  followers  in  a 
dictatorial  form  ;  yet  his  letters  none  the 
less  plainly  emanate  from  the  controlling 
mind.  Clearly  enough  he  is  one  giving 
advice  to  those  who  will  take  it,  and  who 
will  do  well  in  taking  it.  He  did  not 
conceal  this  fact  by  an  intentional  art 
of  expression.  It  was  a  common  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  cor- 
respondent that  his  knowledge  was  best, 
his  counsel  wisest,  his  insight  deepest, 
and  that  his  friends  would  recognize  the 
palpable  truth.  So  they  generally  did. 
If  he  could  not  lead  the  ignorant  masses, 
at  least  he  governed  nine  tenths  of  the 
intelligent  and  thinking  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  rarely  did  they  ques- 
tion, and  never  revolt.  Seldom  did  he 
fall  into  serious  error ;  once  only,  in  his 
behavior  before  the  election  of  Jefferson, 
he  lost  his  judgment  unpardonably,  and 
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laid  himself  open  to  the  criticism  of  the 
more  independent  thinkers  of  his  party. 
Generally  he  was  greatly  wiser  than  the 
chief  men  among  the  Federalists,  and 
notable  instances  of  the  sound  influence 
which  he  endeavored  to  exercise  may  be 
noticed  in  his  letter  to  Pickering  of  June 
8,  1798,  wherein  he  advises  to  "  mete 
the  same  measure  "  to  France  and  to 
England  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  Wolcott, 
a  few  days  later,  wherein  he  beseeches 
the  party  to  go  cautiously  in  the  matter 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws :  "  I 
hope  sincerely  the  thing  may  not  be 
hurried  through.  Let  us  not  estabh'sh 
a  tyranny.  Energy  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  violence,"  etc.  But  these  sage 
counsels,  far  above  the  level  of  Federal- 
ist intelligence,  unfortunately  proved  of 
little  avail. 

Hamilton  retired  from  public  life  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  —  for  his 
military  service  in  Adams's  administra- 
tion was  a  nominal  affair,  —  and  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  Jefferson 
was  in  active  public  service  until  he  was 
within  a  month  of  his  sixty-seventh  birth- 
day ;  and  Andrew  Jackson  left  the  presi- 
dency eleven  days  before  he  was  seventy 
years  old.  Moreover,  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  each  had  for  eight  years  all  the 
power  attendant  upon  the  highest  office 
in  the  nation.  The  three  have  exercised 
greater  authority  in  shaping  the  political 
customs  and  doctrines  of  the  American 
jpeople  than  have  any  other  of  our  pub- 
lic men  ;  and  certainly  neither  long  life 
nor  high  office  placed  either  Jefferson 
or  Jackson  ahead  of  Hamilton  in  this 
regard.  Jefferson  gave  shape  and  ex- 
pression, coupled  with  a  powerful  party 
organization,  to  what  may  be  called  gen- 
uine American  democracy.  Open  as  he 
may  be  to  criticism  in  matters  of  detail, 
he  was  a  great  statesman,  he  did  good 
work,  and  he  left  the  government  and 
the  national  politics  substantially  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Jackson  wielded  the 
widest  influence  for  harm  that  has  ever 
been  exercised  in  the  country  :  he  led 


and  organized  democratic  ignorance  as 
Jefferson  had  led  and  organized  demo- 
cratic intelligence ;  he  inaugurated  the 
"  spoils  system,"  which  Jefferson,  though 
with  somewhat  itching  fingers,  had  re- 
fused to  handle,  at  least  with  any  real 
efficiency  ;  he  introduced  the  low  and  per- 
sonal tone  into  politics,  and  made  the 
politician  succeed  the  statesman  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  But  Hamilton,  whose  day  of 
power  preceded  that  even  of  Jeffer- 
son, organized  much  more  than  a  party 
or  a  political  system :  he  organized  the 
very  government  of  the  United  States ; 
he  infused  into  that  vast  and  compli- 
cated machinery  so  wonderful  a  combi- 
nation of  strength  with  smoothness  of 
running  that  those  who  came  after  him 
could  neither  remodel  it  nor  easily  throw 
it  out  of  gear.  His  was  the  constructive 
intellect,  which  fortunately  came  earliest 
in  the  order.  The  student  of  American 
history  prior  to  the  slavery  and  civil  war 
period,  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
principles  of  the  government,  the  spirit 
of  the  politics,  and  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  must  study  the 
works  of  Hamilton  and  of  Jefferson  and 
the  doings  of  Jackson,  —  not  his  writ- 
ings !  —  for  the  order  of  time  between 
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these  three  is  the  order  of  logical  se- 
quence in  our  history  and  in  our  polit- 
ical development.  To  borrow  a  simile 
from  physics,  it  may  be  said  that  Hamil- 
ton, with  most  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  at  his  back,  and  Jefferson,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  population  behind  him, 
came  into  collision  ;  and  the  resultant  of 
the  two  opposing -forces  sent  the  Ameri- 
can people  along  the  course  upon  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  moving,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  deflections  as  are  at- 
tributable to  an  occasional  Jacksonian, 
or  other  irruptive  influence. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  Ham- 
ilton, edited  by  a  well-known  scholar  in 
American  history,  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  consequence.  For  many  years 
not  only  have  these  works  been  "  out  of 
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print,"  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  procure  them.  The  original  edition, 
published  by  authority  of  Congress,  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  hundred  copies, 
of  which  nearly  five  hundred  were  ab- 
sorbed by  members  of  Congress  and  offi- 
cials at  Washington  ;  they  thus  became 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
often  going  into  the  hands  of  -persons 
who  cared  not  for  them,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  lost  or  destroyed.  For  many 
years  after  the  civil  war  advertisements 
for  copies  were  inserted  in  Southern  and 
Southwestern  newspapers,  but  often  the 
would-be  purchaser  had  to  wait  one  or 
two  years  before  obtaining  a  set,  and 
then  had  to  pay  a  very  high  price.  It 
is  a  grave  misfortune  to  have  such  vol- 
umes so  scarce,  and  the  present  edition, 
though  stated  to  consist  of  too  limited  a 
number  of  copies,  is  therefore  very  wel- 
come. In  many  important  respects  it  is 
a  better  edition  than  was  the  preceding. 
The  duties  of  the  editor  of  such  writings 
are  better  understood  in  these  days  than 
they  were  then.  Fortunately,  that  cus- 
tom is  no  longer  considered  excusable 
which,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Sparks  and 
his  contemporaries,  was  thought  to  be 
proper,  namely,  to  suppress  or  garble  a 
document  out  of  regard  to  the  supposed 
respectabilities.  If  the  old-fashioned  ed- 
itor found  a  paper,  a  paragraph,  a  sen- 
tence, which  he  thought  had  better  not 
have  been  written,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
omitting  it,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  even  done  a  praiseworthy  act,  when 
in  fact  he  had  been  false  to  his  trust  and 
had  trifled  with  the  truth  of  history. 
Mr.  Lodge  certainly  has  not  erred  in 
this  way ;  he  has  supplied  such  omis- 
sions as  the  timid  prudence  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hamilton  had  induced  him  to  make  in 
some  instances,  —  not  many,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted.  Mr.  Lodge  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  reproduce  the  famous 
Reynolds  pamphlet.  It  is  said  that  after 
Hamilton's  death  his  faithful  and  charm- 
ing wife  industriously  secured  as  many 
copies  of  this  humiliating  publication  as 


she  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  destroyed 
them.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
her  generous  efforts  could  not  have 
gathered  and  burned  them  all ;  but  this 
was  of  course  impossible,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  of  that  kind  that  is  always 
cursed  with  unconquerable  vitality.  Mr. 
Parton  ungenerously  gave  it  a  renewed 
and  needless  notoriety  in  his  life  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  now  Hamilton's  editor  has 
felt  obliged  to  reproduce  it  in  this  collec- 
tion of  his  works.  The  propriety  of  this 
was  a  difficult  question,  upon  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  we  incline,  though  not  without  grave 
hesitation,  to  think  that  Mr.  Lodge  de- 
cided rightly.  The  scandal  had  become 
ensnarled  in  history,  and  Hamilton's  be- 
havior helps  us  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  his  character. 

An  editor  more  fit  than  Mr.  Lodge  for 
this  task  could  probably  not  have  been 
found ;  for  he  is  saturated  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  period,  and  has  an  admira- 
tion for  Hamilton,  which,  however,  he 
evidently  does  not  cherish  for  Hamilton's 
son,  the  former  editor,  who  is  always 
curtly  spoken  of  as  "  J.  C.  Hamilton." 
Indeed,  the  note  on  p.  166,  et  seq.,  of 
vol.  viii.,  out  of  keeping  with  the  scale 
of  annotation  generally  adopted,  seems 
elaborated  with  the  express  purpose  of 
casting  a  slur  upon  the  alleged  inaccu- 
racy of  this  unfortunate  predecessor.  In 
all  substantial  matters  the  new  editing 
is  very  well  done.  There  has  unques7 
tionably  been  as  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion as  possible  in  the  search  for  new 
material,  and  a  surprising  amount  has 
been  found,  much  of  which  is  valuable 
and  interesting.  The  pages  are  bur- 
dened with  no  "  dead  wood  "  which  the 
reader  would  like  to  have  had  cut  away. 
The  arrangement  is  good.  As  has  been 
said,  we  are  able  to  feel  satisfied  that 
there  is  neither  omitting  nor  garbling ; 
that  we  have  all  that  there  is  just  as  it 
came  from  Hamilton's  pen.  The  annota- 
tion is  in  the  main  very  satisfactory. 
One  would  like  sometimes  to  be  told  the 
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fate  of  a  scheme  or  a  measure,  but  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  notes  over  such 
matters  would  have  been  open  to  many 
objections,  and  probably  it  was  wise  to 
confine  them  as  narrowly  as  has  been 
done.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
are  thorough  and  accurate  ;  but  many 
of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  bear 
marks  of  haste  in  composition,  and  are 
in  poor  shape  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Further,  there  is  an  unfortunate  preva- 
lence of  that  class  of  errors  which  come 
from  careless  proof-reading,  —  errors 
which  will  seldom  mislead  readers,  who 
will  note  them  chiefly  as  blemishes ;  yet 


they  are  blemishes  which  ought  not  to 
deface  a  series  of  volumes  so  important 
and  otherwise  so  admirably  prepared. 
A  table  of  errata  is  promised  for  the 
next  and  concluding  volume,  which  will 
doubtless  correct  the  most  serious  blun- 
ders, but  which  cannot  cure  a  defect 
that  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  occur.  This  coming  volume,  the  ninth 
and  last,  is  devoted  to  the  Federalist  pa- 
pers, and  will,  it  is  understood,  contain 
the  result  of  the  very  thorough  biblio- 
graphical researches  which  Mr.  Lodge  is 
known  to  have  made  concerning  their 
authorship. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


THE  taste  for  luxurious  books  shows 
no  sign  of  decline,  and,  although  we  do 
not  bring  before  our  readers  this  year 
any  great  work  of  art  married  to  im- 
mortal verse,  here  are  two  volumes  of  a 
workmanship  and  design  to  attract  every 
practiced  eye.  The  Book  of  the  Tile 
Club  *  is  so  purely  artistic  as  almost  to 
make  one  forget  that  it  is  a  book  at  all ; 
but  to  fail  to  peruse  the  pleasantly  word- 
ed text  would  be  to  miss  some  delightful 
quarter-hours  of  light  literature.  The 
Tile  Club,  it  is  said  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  by  way  of  preface  we  suppose, 
has  '"  no  rooms,"  and  this  publication 
has  been  devised  as  a  kind  of  reception 
for  the  entertainment  of  its  friends. 
The  first  chapter  tells  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  guests  to  find  the  sanctum  ; 
and  therefore,  excusing  us  from  that 
useless  search,  forthwith  introduces  us 
to  the  habitat  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
presents  them  at  their  carnival  under 
the  tag-names  of  Briareus,  Polyphemus, 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Chestnut,  Cadmium, 
and  the  rest  of  the  score  of  strange  ap- 

1  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1886. 


pellatives  ;  then  we  are  left  to  sit  quiet- 
ly by,  observe  the  culinary  incidents,  lis- 
ten to  the  talk  and  the  stories,  and  en- 
joy the  evening  as  agreeably  as  if  in  the 
disguise  of  the  caliph.  It  is  a  frank 
sketch  of  artist  life  that  we  read,  with 
its  cosmopolitanism,  its  bonhomie,  its 
dialect  of  Bohemia ;  and  every  climate 
contributes  something  of  local  color, 
some  picturesqueness  of  landscape,  or 
romantic  adventure,  or  vivid  custom,  to 
our  pleasure  as  to  the  Club's  conversa- 
tion. There  is  a  tang  of  life  in  it  all ; 
and  in  the  illustrations,  too,  which  are 
the  reality  of  the  book  in  fact,  the  spirit 
of  contemporaneity  is  rife  and  brimming 
with  vital  energy,  experimental,  various, 
unwearied,  so  that  the  volume  represents 
fairly  American  art  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  well  by  the  character  of  its 
work  as  by  the  signature  of  eminent 
names. 

It  is  this  variety  and  catholicity  that 
make  the  collection  so  noticeable  as 
well  as  interesting.  There  is  no  mo- 
notony ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
viduality, both  in  choice  of  subject  and 
in  treatment ;  and  in  the  minor  parts 
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there  are  the  verve,  the  spontaneity,  and 
sometimes  the  f  reakishness  of  the  sketch- 
book. But  the  place  of  honor  is  held 
by  serious  and  highly  finished  work,  re- 
produced from  the  originals  by  the  meth- 
od of  phototype,  and  this  first  deserves 
attention.  Most  of  the  better,  or  at 
least  the  more  prominent,  designs  are 
full-page  illustrations,  and  the  success  of 
the  process  used  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
admirable.  The  diversity  of  taste  among 
the  members  of  the  Club  and  the  many- 
sided  effort  of  contemporary  art  are 
forced  on  the  observer  at  the  first  glance. 
There  is  no  marked  type  of  recent  years 
that  is  absent;  and  as  the  contributors 
are  themselves  the  very  ones  who  have 
set  the  mode  among  us,  the  examples 
are  well  defined  and  of  a  good  order. 
The  frontispiece,  A  Woman  in  White, 
for  instance,  is  in  that  style  of  figure- 
study  which  Mr.  Chase  has  made  his 
own.  In  At  the  Inn  Mr.  Frank  Millet 
contributes  a  finely  disposed  English  in- 
terior, with  which  Mr.  Abbey's  The  Old 
Song  should  be  mentioned  as  a  com- 
panion piece  in  the  same  kind,  though 
charged  with  a  sentiment  for  which  the 
simpler  picture  offered  no  opportunity  ; 
but  both  illustrate  the  best  spirit  of  a 
ruling  mode  of  taste.  Mr.  Vedder  is  to 
be  seen  both  in  his  own  work  and  in  his 
influence,  —  the  mystery  of  the  landscape, 
which  is  a  kind  of  aura  to  his  powerful 
Sibyl,  and  the  lines  of  movement  being 
admirably  given  ;  and  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent key  is  Mr.  Reinhart's  Gossips,  full 
of  nicely  marked  character-expression, 
and  rendered  with  complete  effect ;  nor 
should  we  pass  over  Mr.  Gifford's  Sand- 
Dunes  at  Naushon,  with  its  poetic  feel- 
ing for  wildly  desolate  nature,  or  the 
amiable  rusticity  of  Mr.  Parsons's  Sun- 
day Morning,  or  Mr.  Quartley's  Irish 
Channel  and  Mr.  Bunce's  Sunrise  at 
Venice,  both  noticeable  for  peculiarities 
of  effect.  These  are  some  of  the  chief 
pieces,  and  they  exhibit  the  scope  of  the 
volume  ;  they  are  enough  to  justify  the 
remark  that,  for  range  of  subject  and 


breadth  of  personality  and  varied  and 
full  expression  of  the  living  art  spirit  of 
the  time,  it  possesses  a  unique  value  in 
which  no  other  work  can  approach  it. 
It  is  so  truly  a  book  of  the  artists' 
guild,  free  alike  from  the  fetters  of  a 
text  and  from  any  tongue-tying  author- 
ity of  the  pencil,  its  plan  affords  such 
complete  liberty  as  of  a  mere  portfolio 
of  unbound  plates,  that  it  has  a  natural 
right  to  this  precedence ;  the  series  of 
large  phototypes  alone  determines  this, 
by  its  representative  quality.  It  becomes 
still  more  apparent  that  the  Tile  Club's 
exhibition  in  these  pages  is  of  the  art  in 
all  its  width  of  interest,  when  one  ex- 
amines the  numerous  minor  illustrations 
inserted  in  the  text.  They  have  the  het- 
erogeneity of  a  bundle  of  drawings,  im- 
pressions and  studies,  notes  and  reminis- 
cences and  fancies,  such  as  one  may  find 
tumbled  together  in  a  studio ;  they  light- 
en the  volume  and  give  it  a  touch  of  in- 
timacy, and  convey  a  f  eeling  of  nearness 
to  the  craft  quite  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  is  conceived ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed  that  many  of  these  unam- 
bitious productions  display  no  less  skill, 
susceptibility,  and  inventiveness,  and  are 
not  less  attractive  to  the  eye  in  their  own 
way,  than  those  which  are  set  in  the 
more  prominent  group.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  that  the  Club  is  directly  made 
known  to  us,  with  its  stairways  and 
courts,  its  clock-tower,  its  fireplace  and 
corners  and  "  club  comforts ;  "  and  even 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  "  Tilers  "  them- 
selves look  out  on  us,  several  of  them  be- 
ing very  good  portraits  on  the  small  scale. 
This  last  is  a  pleasant  feature  toward 
the  end  of  the  book.  Not  to  linger  on 
these  artistic  belongings,  however,  nor  on 
the  frequent  and  lightly  varied  head  and 
tail  pieces,  nor  the  bits  from  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  nor  many  other  things 
that  tempt  the  pen  to  forget  it  is  not 
the  brush,  we  should  scarcely  discharge 
our  function  properly  without  mention 
of  Frederick  Dielman's  spirited  sketch- 
ing, of  Arthur  Quartley's  sea-views  and 
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F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  landscapes,  and  of 
the  drawings  of  Abbey  and  Reinhart, 
each  in  his  own  vein  happy  in  expressing 
the  sentiment  that  attaches  itself  to  char- 
acter, old  fashioned  or  countrified.  The 
Book  of  the  Tile  Club,  taken  altogether, 
is,  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  an  ex- 
tremely well-made  volume,  and  to  the 
general  public  it  must  prove  a  very 
agreeable  one  ;  but  apart  from  its  other 
excellent  qualities,  which  have  been  brief- 
ly indicated,  as  a  book  of  contemporary 
American  art  it  stands  entirely  alone. 

Well- Worn  Roads  *  is  a  book  of  a  sin- 
gle artist.  Its  plan  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  volume  just  noticed,  in  which  the 
same  hand  had  a  considerable  share  both 
in  the  text  and  the  illustrations.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  same  loose  connec- 
tion between  the  letterpress  and  the 
phototype  plates  ;  so  that  neither  need 
be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  nor  in  any  way 
constrained.  The  dozen  light  sketches 
in  which  the  author  narrates  the  anec- 
dotes of  his  painter-life  in  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy  are  full  of  entertain- 
ment, and  have  no  dull  passages  ;  they 
are  the  story  of  selected  moments,  told 
in  the  fewest  words,  and  each  has  a 
spice  of  adventure  ;  and  they  convey  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Spanish  arches,  the 
Dutch  canals,  and  the  landing-places  of 
Venice,  which  they  interleave,  with  a 
literary  effectiveness  that  helps  the  work. 
One  lingers  upon  them  because  they  are 
true  pictures  of  travel :  the  group  of  the 
Spanish  lady  in  the  arms  of  her  mother 
and  the  attendant,  wildly  sorrowing  be- 
fore the  Virgin,  in  the  closed  and  empty 
church ;  the  dance  of  the  gypsy  in  the 
posada  at  Granada,  with  its  after-piece 
in  the  stiletto  manner,  under  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Alhambra  ;  the  street  crowd 
at  the  gate  of  Cordova,  with  the  military 
arrest  of  the  artist  in  its  midst ;  the 
harangue  at  Amsterdam ;  the  professor 
of  English,  and  the  Knickerbocker  doctor 

1  Well-Worn  Boads  of  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  Traveled  by  a  painter  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH. 


at  Dordrecht ;  the  gondolier ;  the  gray 
nun  of  the  Pieta,  and  that  poor  Bavarian 
friar  who  wished  America  to  have  the 
old  Italian-wrought  altar-screen,  because 
it  would  be  more  religiously  honored 
among  us,  —  all  these  are  figure-pieces  in 
the  flesh  that  give  a  human  element,  a 
movement  of  life,  and  a  tone  of  senti- 
ment, which  complete  the  artistic  record 
of  the  journey  in  the  quiet  landscape 
pictures.  Yet  here,  too,  it  is  these  last 
that  make  the  volume.  The  subjects 
are  about  equally  divided  among  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Venice,  with  a  few  added 
at  the  close  from  Bavaria.  The  painter 
seems  to  have  been  most  in  love  with 
Spain,  and  has  given  us  roofs  and  bal- 
conies and  streets  from  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, and  Granada,  with  a  somewhat 
finer  sense  of  enjoyment  in  them,  one 
thinks,  though  it  may  be  only  a  fancy. 
In  the  book  he  is  more  happy  with  ef- 
fects that  involve  less  light,  where  the 
elements  are  more  varied  and  contrasted, 
both  in  color  and  mass,  and  make  up 
better  in  the  materials  of  the  photo- 
type ;  and  he  himself  confesses  this  by 
putting  the  finely  managed  view  of  the 
Heerengraacht  foremost  as  the  frontis- 
piece, though  the  qualities  which  make 
this  plate  conspicuous  are  also  to  be  ob- 
served in  others  of  the  Dutch  series,  and 
very  noticeably  in  the  admirable  one, 
Near  Neighbors  in  a  Bavarian  Town. 
The  point  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
Within  the  limitations  of  the  mode  of 
reproduction  there  is  no  defect.  Both 
in  the  Spanish  and  in  the  Venetian  series 
such  effects  as  can  be  indicated  are  given 
with  success.  In  the  former  the  archi- 
tectural element  counts  for  more,  and 
this  is  a  gain  ;  in  the  latter  the  sea  takes 
its  place  with  less  charm.  El  Puerta  del 
Vino  is,  perhaps,  in  both  its  sentiment 
and  its  features,  most  fully  expressive  of 
the  spirit  that  broods  over  Spain  when 
the  traveler  sees  or  recalls  to  memory  its 
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plazas ;  and  the  Alcazaria  at  Seville  is 
a  markedly  characteristic  old-city  view. 
Of  the  Venetian  studies,  one  singles  out 
Along  the  Riva,  for  the  reason  that  it 
successfully  illustrates  that  difficult  task 
of  reproducing  broad  Southern  light,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  hy  compar- 
ing it  with  another  of  the  best,  Lighters 
off  the  Dogana,  one  sees  again  how  much 
the  shadow  adds,  not  in  truthfulness  so 
much  as  in  spirit.  We  would  willingly 
have  a  word  to  say  of  the  smaller  illus- 
trations that  are  sown  in  the  text,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former  volume,  for  several  of 
them  must  afford  pleasure,  which  is  not 
lessened  because  it  is  simple ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  be  especially  congratulated 
not  only  upon  the  light,  vivacious  prose 
and  the  beauty  of  these  selections  from 
his  studies  as  a  painter,  but  also  upon 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  volume, 
the  taste  with  which  the  illustrations 
have  been  laid  down  upon  the  page,  for 
which  he  has  been  indebted  to  some 
skillful  hand  that  made  the  most  of  the 
materials  submitted,  and  has  wrought 
them  into  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
book.  The  work,  taken  as  a  whole, 
gives  a  rare  sense  of  perfectness  in  its 
varied  composition. 

The  third  volume  which  the  season 
brings  to  us  is  of  the  old  orthodox  order 
of  illustrated  books,  in  which  the  designs 
supplement  the  text  and  presuppose  that 
it  has  been  read.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  work 
when  its  difficulties  have  been  so  well 
met ;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  in 
the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  *  the 
artist  had  a  most  unpromising  subject, 
since  the  poetic  machinery  in  them  is 
one  of  sentiment,  and  not  of  imagery. 
Here  and  there  is  a  simile  or  a  meta- 
phor, it  is  true,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  seized  as  a  treasure-trove  wherever 
found ;  the  sonnets,  however,  are  without 
any  mise-en-scene,  and  proceed  almost 
wholly  by  moods  of  feeling.  This  neces- 

1  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  By  ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT  BROWNING.  Illustrated  by 


sitates  either  a  very  strict  subordination 
of  the  illustration  to  the  thought,  or  else 
a  wide  departure  from  it  under  the  im- 
pulse of  an  imagination  quickened  by 
the  poems,  but  free  from  their  constraint. 
The  former  method  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Ipsen,  and  with  good  reason.  He 
has  confined  his  pencil  to  the  adornment 
of  each  sonnet  with  a  marginal  border, 
and  to  a  circular  design  on  the  alternate 
pages,  which  bears  the  number  of  each 
one  in  the  series.  This  interleaving 
makes  the  volume  thick,  and  as  each 
sonnet  is  spread  out  in  antique  but  plain 
type  upon  a  broad  page  the  originally  thin 
poetic  work  makes  a  large  book,  quite  be- 
yond any  one's  expectation.  The  artist 
has  expended  his  invention  upon  the 
marginal  borders,  whose  characteristics 
the  slighter  numeral  disks  merely  re- 
peat ;  and  in  the  composition  of  fifty  of 
these,  with  so  slight  aid  from  the  poetess, 
he  has  naturally  used  almost  every  good 
style  in  this  mode  of  decoration.  Some 
are  combinations  of  world-old  patterns, 
or,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Renaissance, 
flamboyant  or  arabesque,  or  set  with  de- 
lightful little  cherubic  figures ;  but  an- 
tique conventionality  does  not  have  it  all 
its  own  way.  The  designs  of  which  the 
base  is  some  flower,  or  vine,  or  ever- 
green, and  those  which  are  broken  by 
small  vignettes,  are  more  frequent ;  and 
in  a  few  cases  a  true  picture  has  been 
well  disposed  to  serve  as  a  frame-work. 
This  persistent  variety  is  the  best  trait 
of  the  artist's  work,  and  compensates  for 
the  impression  of  barrenness  of  image 
which  was  inherent  in  the  subject  itself. 
The  most  is  made,  as  has  been  intimated, 
of  the  chance  mention  of  an  owl  at  a 
casement,  or  a  prison-wall,  or  of  Electra's 
urn  ;  and  at  rare  intervals  the  artist  does 
attempt  to  develop  some  suggestion  of 
the  text,  but  in  these  cases  it  would,  as 
often  as  not,  have  been  as  well  if  he  had 
observed  the  strictness  which  is  usual 
with  him.  In  the  ninth  sonnet,  for  in- 

Ludvig  Sar.doe  Ipsen.  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
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stance,  was  it  a  misconception  of  the  text, 
or  the  fancy  of  expanding  the  image, 
which  led  him  to  illustrate  the  lines, 
"  I  will  not  soil  thy  purple  with  ray  dust, 
Nor  breathe  my  poison  on  thy  Venice  glass," 

by  an  ugly  snake  coiled  about  a  beaker, 
and  breathing  into  it  above  the  brim  ? 
Surely  Mrs.  Browning  never  thought  of 
herself  in  relation  to  her  lover  under 
such  a  horrid  vision,  nor  can  any  poetic 
reader  without  a  shudder.  It  was  infe- 
licitous, too,  to  adorn  that  sonnet  which 
begins, 


"  I  never  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away," 

with  one  of  those  Vedder  heads  with  a 
tempestuous  abundance  of  flowing  locks, 
to  whose  artistic  effect  the  thought  of  the 
shears  is  at  once  fatal.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  lapses  of  taste,  which  do 
not  mean  a  deficiency  impairing  the 
value  of  the  whole.  The  designs  fulfill 
their  decorative  purpose  generally  witb 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  illustrated 
standard  works  of  poetry. 


A   LITERARY   WORTHY. 


WHAT  is  the  fascination  that  makes 
our  men  of  letters  conceive  a  special 
liking  for  the  things  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  ?  Thackeray  is  the  embodiment 
of  this  partiality,  and  he  may  have  given 
a.  direction  to  Victorian  taste  ;  but  there 
is  an  original  attraction  in  the  age  when 
Bohemianism  was  classical,  in  the  first 
of  our  literary  epochs  to  which  we  are 
admitted  in  undress,  and  especially  in 
men  so  human  that  there  is  no  presump- 
tion in  our  thinking  of  the  best  of  them 
oftentimes  as  of  "  the  friends  who  never 
could  be  ours."  The  author  of  this  vol- 
ume 1  is  under  the  spell ;  it  has  made 
him  a  seasoned  habitue  of  the  haunts  of 
Queen  Anne's  city.  He  knows  his  Lon- 
don like  an  antiquary,  and  rebuilds  it 
like  a  dramatist.  The  strenuous  exact- 
ness of  modern  biography,  it  is  true,  in- 
terferes with  the  proper  effects  of  the- 
atrical art,  the  names  of  the  supernu- 
meraries confuse  the  cast,  the  necessary 
minutiae  of  the  action  and  episodes  in 
corners  crowd  the  stage,  and  at  the  best 
it  is  only  a  chronicle  play  ;  but  with  all 
this  research  and  verification  and  detail 

1  Richard  Steele.  By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  [Eng- 
lish Worthies.]  London:  Longmans,  Greene 
&  Co.  1886. 


of  affairs  that  cramp  the  literary  hand 
at  nearly  every  sentence,  these  pages 
have  the  lively  truth  of  Steele's  own 
sketches  of  himself  and  the  town.  Some- 
thing of  this  vividness  is  due  to  the 
author's  taking  many  of  the  scenes  en 
bloc  from  Steele's  confessions,  —  those 
autobiographic  passages,  so  free  from 
self-consciousness,  which  most  endear 
him,  as  they  best  paint  him,  to  our 
thoughts.  These  revelations,  however, 
do  not  suffiee  for  a  biography,  but  must 
be  joined,  and  lighted  up,  and  made  to 
reflect  upon  one  another,  and  the  other 
characters  must  be  given  their  right  re- 
lation in  the  dialogue,  and  little  anec- 
dotes must  be  told  by  the  way;  in  all 
this  there  can  be  no  aid  from  Steele. 
By  what  felicity,  for  instance,  shall  the 
semblance  of  a  form  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Steele?  Many  a  reader  must  have 
shared  our  curiosity  respecting  her,  and 
our  chagrin,  also,  at  the  ill-success  of  any 
efforts  to  get  into  her  good  graces,  if 
only  so  far  as  to  obtain  one  fair  view  of 
the  domestic  charmer  to  which  all  those 
marital  billets-doux  were  sent.  Who 
was  she  ?  —  for  that  correspondence  is 
like  nothing  so  much  as  some  torn  ro- 
mance, in  which  one  reads  of  only  one 
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lover.  The  biographer  has  evoked  her 
from  the  shades,  unsubstantial,  but  at 
least  imaginable ;  he  has  even  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her,  with  the  mind's  eye,  still 
in  "  the  indolent  sommeils  du  matin 
(dear  to  Millamant)  of  irresponsible 
maidenhood."  He  first  suggests  her 
qualities  :  "  As  an  unmarried  woman  she 
had  been  a  beauty  and  a  '  scornful  lady,' 
to  use  the  seventeenth-century  synonym 
for  a  coquette,  and  she  apparently  con- 
tinued to  retain  as  a  wife  a  good  deal 
of  that  affected  disdain  and  tenacity  of 
worship  which  had  characterized  her  as 
a  spinster.  She  seems  also  to  have  been 
given  to  vapors,  and  variable  beyond  the 
license  of  her  sex  ;  and  from  her  injunc- 
tion to  her  husband,  when  choosing  a 
house,  to  get  one  near  a  church,  was 
probably  something  of  a  devote."  Then, 
with  literary  tact,  he  concludes  with  a 
drawing  quite  in  Thackeray's  masculine 
manner :  "  The  escape  from  impecu- 
niosity  is  less  easy  for  the  woman  than 
for  the  man.  Steele,  with  his  elastic 
vitality  and  his  keen  interest  in  human 
nature,  could  easily  fling  to  the  Cretan 
winds  both  Barbadoes  and  the  bailiffs 
over  a  bottle  with  an  opportune  '  school- 
fellow from  India.'  But  it  must  have 
been  far  otherwise  for  '  dearest  Prue,' 
nursing  the  wreck  of  her  expectations  in 
tearful  tete-a-tete  with  the  sympathetic 
Mrs.  Binns,  or  waiting  nervously,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Hungary  water,  for  the 
long-expected  tidings  that  her  husband's 
vaguely  defined  •  affairs'  were  at  last  suc- 
cessfully composed."  Such  was  "  Prue," 
not  without  some  traits  of  kindness  for 
"  good  Dick,"  more  than  are  indicated 
here ;  but  these  the  author  is  careful  to 
add  upon  a  later  page. 

As  with  the  enigmatical  and  ever-re- 
tiring Lady  Steele,  so  in  a  higher  degree 
with  the  well-known  persons  and  broadly 
flaunting  fashions  of  the  time,  Mr.  Dob- 
son  has  the  art  of  the  literary  limner. 
Addison  and  Swift,  with  the  amiable 
gentlemen  of  the  Guards,  or  the  boards, 
or  the  public  offices,  Lord  Cutts  or  Lord 


Finch,  Estcourt  or  Mainwaring,  or  even 
her  ladyship  of  various  employments, 
Mrs.  De  la  Riviere  Manley.  are  contin- 
ually gliding  in  and  out ;  and  the  crowd 
of  gamblers  and  duelists  and  Mohawks 
of  all  kinds,  the  fops  and  gulls  and 
boobies,  the  beaux  and  the  fine  madams, 
make  up  the  busy  background  of  the 
ever-frivolous  town.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  marvelous  to  us  that  such  vitality 
resides  in  these  old  modes.  Never  was 
a  literary  work  of  high  rank  so  burdened 
with  mortality,  one  would  think,  as  these 
Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  their  sequent 
brood  of  ephemeral  periodicals,  inter- 
minably hatching,  whose  name  truly  was 
legion.  If  the  comedy  of  manners  is, 
as  is  said,  necessarily  short-lived,  and  sat- 
ire does  not  survive  its  sting,  and  moral- 
izing, however  elegant,  falls  from  the 
silver-lipped  pulpit  orator  like  lead  to  the 
ground,  how  is  it  that  the  fates  have 
dealt  so  kindly  with  the  Society-Circular 
that  Steele  edited,  which  is  full  of  all 
such  matter  of  decay  ?  It  lives,  certain- 
ly, and  still  delights ;  and  if  the  great 
reputation  of  Addison  has  made  it  clas- 
sical, yet  it  is  Steele's  nature,  as  much 
as  Addison's  art,  that  keeps  it  whole 
and  sound.  Mr.  Dobson  continually 
reminds  the  reader  of  this,  and  rightly  ; 
for  Addison's  name  has  cast  his  loyal 
school-fellow's  so  much  into  the  shade 
that  it  is  with  surprise  that  one  comes 
upon  such  an  encomium  of  Steele  as  is 
here  quoted  from  Gay,  in  which  the 
whole  credit  of  the  Tatl*,  and  the  rev- 
olution of  tastes  and  manners  it  be- 
gan, is  given  with  whole-souled  vigor  to 
the  popular  gazetteer.  So  welcome  was 
Bickerstaff  at  tea-tables  and  assemblies, 
so  "relished  and  caressed  by  the  mer- 
chants on  the  Change,"  writes  Gay,  that 
"there  is  not  a  Lady  at  Court,  nor  a 
Banker  in  Lombard  Street,  who  is  not 
verily  persuaded  that  Captain  Steele  is 
the  greatest  Scholar  and  best  Casuist  of 
any  man  in  England."  Steele  deserved 
this  praise,  for  he  was  not  only  the  active 
and  inventing  principal  in  the  venture, 
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but  to  this  day  the  humanity  of  his 
genius  is  as  essential  to  the  immortality 
of  the  eighteenth-century  essay  as  are  the 
contemplative  benignity  and  the  instinct 
for  refining  the  mind's  creations  which 
belonged  to  his  more  imposing  and  more 
belauded  associate.  But  let  us  keep 
with  our  author,  and  not  throw  stones  at 
Addison,  however  unfairly  the  award  of 
reputation  may  seem  to  have  been  made 
between  the  two  members  of  one  of  the 
most  fortunate,  as  well  as  famous,  liter- 
ary partnerships  :  only  let  us  not  allow 
Steele  to  suffer  too  much  by  the  humil- 
ity of  his  affection,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  his  own  lips  ran  over  with 
noble  compliments  to  his  friend. 

Criticism  and  biography,  however,  are 
veiy  distinct  things  ;  and  this  little  vol- 
ume has  invited  and  detained  our  atten- 
tion, as  it  must  that  of  any  lover  o^  lit- 
erature who  has  felt  the  glamour  of  that 
reign  of  Queen  Anne's,  not  because  of 
its  wise  and  kindly  discrimination  be- 
tween the  work  and  genius  of  the  two 
fraternal  essayists,  and  its  nice  allot- 
ments of  place  and  fame  to  each  ;  nor 
because  of  its  revival  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  theatre,  the  coffee-house,  the 
Parliament,  the  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  the  box  at  Hampton- Wick, 
with  all  their  belongings  ;  but  because 
it  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  may  properly 
be  inscribed  among  English  Worthies, 
in  a  sense,  but  who  was,  over  and  above 
all  else,  the  most  humane,  the  most  win- 
ning and  cheerful  heart  in  the  literary 
England  of  his  time.  This  is  the  first 
true  life  of  him,  written  fully  and  with 
sympathy  and  judgment  at  once.  Steele 
himself  is  its  subject ;  and  he  is  found 
to  be  as  much  a  man  of  affairs  as  of 
letters.  He  was,  of  course,  born  with  the 
"  gift ;  "  but  he  seems  to  have  employed 
it  usually  in  the  service  of  life,  and  on 
some  occasion  more  pressing  than  the 
ordinary  call  of  pure  literature  to  the 
young  man  to  sit  down  and  write.  He 
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was  always  busy,  almost  continuously  a 
place-holder,  and  generally  entangled 
besides  with  private  embarrassments, 
growing  out  of  his  unrealizable  fortunes. 
He  had  leisure  to  observe  the  world, 
nevertheless,  and  he  was  filled  from  his 
earliest  literary  days,  at  any  rate,  with  a 
missionary  fervor  to  reform  first  his  own 
morals,  and  then  those  of  his  fellows 
and  of  the  town.  He  had  a  quick  eye, 
and  an  impulsive  pen  was  a  good  second 
to  an  impressible  heart.  The  comedies, 
the  essays,  and  the  tracts  tell  the  rest  of 
the  story,  so  far  as  literature  is  inter- 
ested. In  politics  and  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  private  life,  he  acted,  at  the 
critical  points,  with  courage,  feeling,  and 
honor,  whether  toward  Swift,  or  Oxford, 
or  Addison.  He  has  written  his  own 
domestic  and  social  character  where  all 
the  world  can  read  it.  He  suffered  from 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  all  his  transgressions,  on 
the  slightest  provocation  ;  and  this  qual- 
ity, together  with  the  flings  of  faction  at 
his  private  name,  have  laid  his  weak- 
nesses bare.  These  Mr.  Dobson  does 
not  conceal ;  he  does  not  probe  them 
with  respectable  morality,  nor  cover 
them  with  patronizing  solicitude,  but  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  account  of  a  most 
manly  life,  so  far  as  purpose,  conscience, 
and  honest  effort  go,  he  writes  down  ex- 
plicitly the  very  obvious  truth  that  there 
"  have  been  wiser,  stronger,  greater 
men  ;  "  but  he  adds,  —  and  the  words 
are  so  graceful  that  we  will  conclude 
with  them,  —  "  Many  a  strong  man 
would  have  been  stronger  for  a  touch  of 
Steele's  indulgent  sympathy  ;  many  a 
great  man  has  wanted  his  genuine  large- 
ness of  heart ;  many  a  wise  man  might 
learn  something  from  his  deep  and  wide 
humanity.  His  virtues  redeemed  his 
frailties.  He  was  thoroughly  amiable, 
kindly,  and  generous.  Faute  d'arch- 
anges  il  faut  aimer  des  creatures  im- 
parfaites." 
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MB.  STOCKTON'S  readers  have  a  right 
to  look  a  little  askance  at  the  title  and 
general  air  of  the  two  volumes,  recently 
published,  bearing  his  name.1  Is  it  in- 
timated that  this  story-teller,  having  de- 
veloped into  a  novelist,  finds  it  a  con- 
venient time  to  bring  together  in  a  com- 
plete form  all  his  short  stories,  and  thus 
to  take  leave  of  the  company  ?  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  short  story  is  for  most 
writers  a  desirable  trial  flight  before 
they  essay  the  bolder  excursion  of  the 
novel,  and  that  many  short  stories  are 
only  imperfectly  developed  novels.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  prudent  intellectual 
workman  may  well  consider  if  he  be 
studying  a  proper  economy  of  his  re- 
sources, when  he  uses  a  dozen  different 
motifs  in  as  many  stories,  instead  of  mak- 
ing one  serve  for  a  single  story  in  a  dozen 
chapters.  But,  after  all,  the  short  story 
par  excellence  has  its  own  virtue,  and  is 
not  itself  an  expanded  anecdote  any  more 
than  it  is  an  arrested  novel ;  and  where 
a  writer  like  Mr.  Stockton  has  shown 
that  his  genius  has  its  capital  exhibition 
in  the  short  story,  his  readers  justly  take 
alarm  when  he  makes  sign  of  abandon- 
ing it  for  a  form  of  literature  which, 
though  possessed  of  more  circumstance 
and  traditional  dignity,  is  not  intrinsic- 
ally more  honorable.  Or,  rather,  if  we 
are  comparing  two  cognate  forms,  it  is 
correcter  to  say  that  while  larger  powers 
may  go  into  one  than  into  the  other,  a 
unique  excellence  in  the  minor  form  jus- 
tifies a  claim  to  be  a  genuine  artist,  and 
comparisons  in  that  respect  are  futile ; 
the  sphericity  of  a  bubble  does  not  quar- 
rel with  the  sphericity  of  a  dewdrop. 

Mr.  Stockton,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  recent  writer,  has  helped  to  define 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  short  story. 

1  Stockton' s  Stories.  First  Series :  The  Lady, 
or  the  Tiger  ?  and  Other  Stories ;  The  Christ- 
mas Wreck,  and  Other  Stories.  By  FRANK  R. 


He  has  shown  how  possible  it  is  to  use 
surprise  as  an  effective  element,  and  to 
make  the  turn  of  a  story  rather  than  the 
crisis  of  a  plot  account  for  everything. 
In  a  well-constructed  novel  characters 
move  forward  to  determination,  and, 
whatever  intricacy  of  movement  there 
may  be,  it  is  the  conclusion  which  justi- 
fies the  elaboration.  We  are  constantly 
criticising,  either  openly  or  unconscious- 
ly, a  theory  of  novel-writing  which  makes 
any  section  of  human  life  to  constitute 
a  proper  field  for  a  finished  work  ;  how- 
ever many  sequels  may  be  linked  on,  we 
instinctively  demand  that  a  novel  shall 
contain  within  itself  a  definite  conclusion 
of  the  matter  presented  to  view.  But 
we  do  not  exact  this  in  a  short  story ; 
we  concede  that  space  for  development 
of  character  is  wanting  ;  we  accept  char- 
acters made  to  hand,  and  ask  only  that 
the  occasion  of  the  story  shall  be  ade- 
quate. Take,  for  example,  one  of  Mr. 
Stockton's  cleverest  stories,  The  Re- 
markable Wreck  of  the  Thomas  Hyke. 
The  actual  release  of  the  imprisoned 
passengers  is  not  the  point  toward  which 
the  story  moves,  and  the  righting  of 
that  singular  vessel  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  happy  turns,  all  starting  from 
the  one  original  conception  of  a  vessel 
with  water-tight  compartments,  sinking 
bows  foremost,  and  held  in  perpendicu- 
lar suspense.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  of  The  Christmas  Wreck  disap- 
points one,  for  the  reason  that  the  occa- 
sion of  the  story  is  inadequate,  and  has 
neither  the  wit  of  an  amusing  situation 
nor  the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  one. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  Mr. 
Stockton  does  not  often  rely  upon  a  sud- 
den reversal  at  the  end  of  a  story,  to 
capture  the  reader,  although  he  has  done 

STOCKTON.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1886. 
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this  very  happily  in  Our  Story,  but  gives 
him  a  whimsy  or  caprice  to  enjoy,  while 
he  works  out  the  details  in  a  succession 
of  amusing  turns.  Thus  the  story  of 
Mr.  Tolman,  which  comes  nearer  than 
his  other  stories  to  being  an  undeveloped 
novel,  rests  upon  the  delightful  fiction  of 
a  man,  tired  of  commonplace  success, 
creating  for  himself  an  entirely  new  sit- 
uation in  life,  and  watching  therein  a 
bright  little  love-comedy. 

Indeed,  this  figure  of  Mr.  Tolman 
might  almost  be  taken  as  an  idol  of  the 
author  himself.  Like  that  respectable 
man  of  business,  Mr.  Stockton  turns  his 
back  on  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self going  a  dull  round,  and  takes  a  jour- 
ney to  another  country,  where  he  finds 
the  same  world,  indeed,  but  stands  per- 
sonally in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  He 
is  relieved  of  all  responsibility,  and  sets 
about  enjoying  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  observes.  There  is 
thus  in  his  stories  a  delicious  mockery 
of  current  realistic  fiction.  He  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  his  brother  real- 
ists. They  are  obliged  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  reality  which  other  people 
think  they  sec,  and  they  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  making  some  fatal  blunder  ; 
making  the  sun,  we  will  say,  strike  a 
looking-glass  hung  upon  a  wall  in  a 
house  so  topographically  indicated  as  to 
be  easily  identified  by  the  neighbors,  who 
concur  in  testifying  that  the  sun  by  no 
possibility  could  touch  the  glass,  day  or 
night.  Mr.  Stockton,  we  repeat,  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  other  realists. 
His  people  are  just  as  much  alive  as 
theirs,  and  they  are  all  just  as  common- 
place ;  they  talk  just  as  slouchy  English, 
and  they  are  equally  free  from  any  ro- 
mantic nonsense ;  but  they  are  living 
in  a  world  of  Mr.  Stockton's  invention, 
which  is  provided  with  a  few  slight  im- 
provements, and  they  avail  themselves 
of  these  with  an  unconcern  which  must 
fill  with  anguish  those  realistic  novelists 
who  permit  their  characters  to  break  all 
the  ten  commandments  in  turn,  but  use 


their  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  the  one  imperious 
commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  transgress 
the  law  of  average  experience.  Mr. 
Stockton's  characters,  on  their  part,  never 
trouble  themselves  about  the  ten  com- 
mandments, —  morality  is  a  sort  of  mat- 
ter of  course  with  them,  —  but  they 
break  the  realist's  great  commandment 
in  the  most  innocent  and  unconscious 
manner.  There  is  not  the  first  sign  of 
conscious  departure  from  rectitude  in 
the  character  who,  by  his  ingenious  in- 
vention, demonstrates  the  law  of  nega- 
tive gravity,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
who  bury  deep  in  the  water  the  key 
which  turns  the  lock  upon  the  fatal 
manuscript,  in  the  story  of  His  Wife's 
Deceased  Sister,  are  as  natural  and 
healthy  in  action  as  their  friend  Barbel 
with  his  superpointed  pins. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  that  qual- 
ity in  a  short  story  which  Mr.  Stockton 
has  so  admirably  illustrated,  of  imme- 
diate wit  independent  of  definite  con- 
clusion, a  capital  example  exists  of  com- 
bined success  and  failure  in  his  recent 
fantasy  of  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.1  The  first 
part  of  that  story  is  inimitable,  and  if 
it  had  been  left  unfinished  it  would,  if 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  bull,  have  been 
complete.  We  suspect  that  the  people 
who  have  worn  away  their  nights  guess- 
ing the  riddle  of  The  Lady  or  the  Ti- 
ger? would  have  wasted  their  days  in 
trying  to  account  for  the  barred  entrance 
to  the  enchanted  island  in  the  Pacific. 
As  it  turns  out,  Mi*.  Stockton  himself  had 
no  intention  of  accounting  for  the  island. 
He  invented  it,  —  he  would  have  invent- 
ed a  continent  if  his  story  had  required 
it,  —  and  he  leaves  it  and  the  Dusantes 
equally  unexplained  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  felt  a  certain  compulsion  to  develop 
his  characters,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
energetic  lives  of  those  two  illustrious 

1  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine.  By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  New 
York :  The  Century  Company.  1886. 
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women  who  are  henceforth  immortal. 
To  be  sure,  we  can  forgive  the  platitude 
of  the  two  succeeding  parts  of  the  story 
for  the  sake  of  a  longer  companionship 
of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,  and 
the  incident  of  the  ginger  jar  was  worth 
embalming,  yet  in  our  stern  capacity  of 
literary  judges  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
peat the  well  -  known  decision  :  Not 
guilty,  but  don't  do  so  again. 

We  may  observe  here  that  Mr.  Stock- 
ton falls  easily  into  the  autobiographic 
form,  and  that  his  peculiar  gift  gains  by 
this  device.  In  actual  life  we  listen  to 
a  man  who  can  tell  a  wonderful  story  of 
his  own  experience,  and  our  incredulity 
vanishes  before  the  spectacle  of  his  hon- 
est, transparent  face  and  the  sound  of 
his  tranquil,  unaffected  voice.  Thus  Mr. 
Stockton,  in  his  ingenious  assumptions, 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  reader  the  weight 
of  a  peculiarly  innocent,  ingenuous  nat- 
ure, for  the  figures  that  relate  the  sev- 
eral stories  carry  conviction  by  the  very 
frankness  of  their  narratives.  They 
come  forward  with  so  guileless  a  bearing 
that  the  reader  would  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  began  by  doubting,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  extravagance  in 
the  manner  of  the  story  continues  to 
keep  his  doubts  out  of  the  way. 

This  low  key  in  which  Mr.  Stockton 
pitches  his  stories,  this  eminently  reason- 
able and  simple  tone  which,  he  adopts,^  is 
the  secret  of  much  of  his  success.  One 
discovers  this  especially  by  reading  A 
Piece  of  Red  Calico,  and  then  fancying 
how  Mark  Twain  would  have  treated 
the  same  subject.  Both  writers  take  on 
an  air  of  sincerity,  but  one  retains  it 
throughout,  and  never  seems  to  be  as- 
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suming  it ;  the  other  allows  his  drollery 
to  sharp,  and  before  he  is  done  his  voice 
is  at  a  very  high  pitch  indeed. 

As  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  when 
considering  The  Late  Mrs.  Null,  Mr. 
Stockton  finds  a  congenial  field  in  the 
delineation  of  negro  character.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  liis 
finest  success  lies  in  such,  inimitable 
sketches  as  The  Cloverfields  Carriage 
and  An  Unhistoric  Page.  When  he  en- 
ters the  world  of  negro  life,  he  finds  al- 
ready existing  just  that  independent 
logic  of  fact  and  irresponsibility  which 
he  enjoys  creating.  He  has  only  to  help 
himself  to  what  he  sees,  and  it  would  be 
a  hard  question  to  answer  whether  he 
made  up  An  Unhistoric  Page  or  over- 
heard it. 

We  began  with  the  expression  of  a 
fear  lest  these  two  volumes  were  an  in- 
formal announcement  that  their  author 
had  abandoned  short  stories  for  novels. 
A  re-reading  of  the  books  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  secret  of  Mr.  Stockton's  well- 
won  and  honorable  success  reassure  us. 
Whatever  ventures  he  may  make  in  the 
field  of  novel-writing,  and  however  lib- 
eral may  be  his  interpretation  of  the 
function  of  the  novel,  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  can  escape  the  demands  of  his 
genius.  The  short  story,  either  by  itself 
or  as  an  episode  in  a  novel,  so  complete- 
ly expresses  his  peculiar  power,  it  makes 
such  satisfactory  use  of  his  intellectual 
caprice,  and  it  avoids  so  easily  the  perils 
which  beset  one  who  builds  a  novel  upon 
a  whim  that,  for  his  own  pleasure,  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Stockton  will  go  on  enter- 
taining the  public  in  a  style  where  he  is 
his  only  rival. 
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A  Case  in 
Point. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
tributor who  discourses  on  the 
servant  question,  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Atlantic,  and  says  that  women 
"  lack  business  knowledge  and  capacity," 
and  show  themselves  "  singularly  unin- 
telligent in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs,"  hardly  takes  a  fair  view  of  the 
situation.  Possibly  the  charge  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  hardly  proved  yet. 

If  a  manufacturer,  for  any  cause,  finds 
it  desirable  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  his 
employees,  he  may  be  compelled  to  close 
his  factory,  his  interests  may  suffer,  his 
spirits  may  be  low  ;  but  while  these  things 
doubtless  worry  him,  he  is  not  worked 
to  death.  Meantime  he  eats  and  drinks 
as  usual,  goes  to  bed,  gets  up,  wears 
clean  linen,  loses  his  buttons,  wears  out 
his  stockings,  —  in  a  word,  continues  to 
live  like  a  civilized  being. 
.  Now  suppose  that  his  wife,  impressed 
by  his  firmness,  anxious  to  economize, 
and  convinced  that  her  servants  are  re- 
ceiving unnecessarily  high  wages,  decides 
to  imitate  him.  At  the  first  word  of  re- 
duction the  servants  leave,  following  the 
example  of  the  factory  hands.  But  the 
house  cannot  be  closed,  like  the  factory. 
The  family  must  live.  I  am  speaking 
of  life  in  the  country.  I  know  nothing 
of  city  life,  but  the  contributor  did  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  limit  her  remarks 
to  city  women. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  at  once  tries 
to  get  new  servants,  but  that  is  not  easy. 
They  are  all  in  league,  and  the  grievance 
of  one  is  the  grievance  of  all.  So  while 
waiting  and  hoping,  she  takes  up  her 
burden,  with  a  brave  spirit,  perhaps,  but 
probably  with  very  weak  nerves  and 
muscles.  She  begins  by  putting  out  the 
washing,  at  say  three  dollars  a  week. 
Then  comes  the  daily  routine  :  she  bathes 
and  dresses  the  children,  gets  the  break- 
fast, washes  the  dishes,  makes  the  beds. 


dusts  the  house,  sweeps  where  she  must, 
cooks  the  dinner,  and  so  on  through  the 
unending  round ;  and  meanwhile  takes 
care  of  the  children,  waits  on  them,  lis- 
tens to  them,  answers  them,  mends  the 
ever-breaking  stocking-straps,  flies  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs,  but  spends  little 
time  in  "  my  lady's  chamber."  Final- 
ly she  goes  to  bed  with  aching  head, 
breaking  back,  and  terribly  sore  hands 
and  feet,  gets  up  two  or  three  times  in 
the  night  to  soothe  the  youngest  darling, 
and  wakes  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed, 
wishing  that  the  family  needed  to  be  fed 
only  once  a  month. 

This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  a  week 
or  so,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
victim  (a  friend  of  mine  once  held  out 
for  six  weeks,  because  she  was  unwilling 
to  have  the  servants  eat  in  the  dining- 
room  after  the  family,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  from  sheer  exhaustion),  and 
then  neuralgia  or  something  else  sets  in, 
and  one  morning  she  stays  in  bed,  while 
her  husband  and  possibly  a  small  daugh- 
ter try  to  start  the  machinery  by  them- 
selves. They  have  been  somewhat  help- 
ful hitherto,  and  she  thinks  they  will 
manage  somehow,  but  it  takes  them  two 
hours  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of 
toast.  After  this  mild  repast  the  hus- 
band goes  out  and  finds  a  woman  who 
will  come  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  cook, 
and  the  little  daughter,  on  her  way  to 
school,  notifies  another  woman,  who  is 
engaged,  also  at  a  dollar  a  day,  to  look 
after  the  neglected  babies,  —  who  have 
all  caught  cold  by  this  time  from  want 
of  care,  —  wait  on  the  sick  mother,  and 
mend  a  few  stockings.  The  doctor  ar- 
rives, and  orders  a  tonic  and  complete 
rest.  Seventeen  dollars  a  week  and  a 
doctor's  bill  make  the  last  state  of  that 
family  worse  than  the  first. 

Then  the  husband,  who  is  fond  of  his 
wife,  says  that  she  must  have  good  ser.- 
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vants,  no  matter  what  she  pays  them, 
and  the  wife,  utterly  subdued  by  fatigue 
and  illness,  is  only  too  glad  to  yield. 
So  they  send  to  the  city  and  get  new  ser- 
vants at  rather  higher  wages  than  before, 
and  once  more  begin  to  live  ;  and  just 
as  our  friend  is  saying,  "  Well,  after  all, 
I  would  rather  do  without  new  clothes 
for  a  year  than  try  to  economize  in  ser- 
vants' wages,"  she  takes  up  the  new  At- 
lantic, and  finds  that  she  is  "  singularly 
unintelligent  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs." 

It  may  be  suggested  that  women  should 
unite  in  some  sort  of  league.  I  too  used 
to  have  that  idea,  but  found  that  nobody 
would  join  it  who  had  tolerably  good 
servants  at  the  time,  feeling  that  the 
frying-pan  was,  after  all,  a  degree  less 
uncomfortable  than  the  fire.  Of  course 
unanimous  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
mistresses  (so  called)  would  in  the  end 
bring  submission  from  the  servants,  and 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  unanimous  action  shows  a  lack 
of  courage  and  of  public  spirit.  But 
consider  the  miseries  of  even  a  week 
without  servants,  and  think  how  those 
miseries  are  increased  in  families  where 
there  are  invalids  or  babies,  and  make 
some  allowance. 

The  contributor  holds  that  it  would 
be  well  to  give  servants  plain  food.  So 
do  I,  if  it  were  practicable  ;  but  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  locks  up  the 
dainties,  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  ser- 
vants, and  I  have  no  doubt  her  cooks 
help  themselves  to  more  than  she  can 
possibly  save  by  locking  up. 

No  one  .can  more  deplore  the  present 
state  of  things  than  I,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  see  a  remedy.  I  should 
be  much  pleased  to  know  whether  the 
contributor  finds  it  easy  to  carry  out  her 
own  ideas  of  reform,  or  whether  she  too 
meekly  bends  her  neck  to  the  yoke. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  add.  The 
quality  of  service  to  be  obtained  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  When  I  was  a  child 


my  mother  was  obliged  to  make  with 
her  own  hands  all  dainties  in  the  way  of 
cakes,  pies,  custards  etc. ;  now  we  can 
get  excellent  cooks,  although  we  gener- 
ally pay  the  incompetent  ones  just  as 
high  wages  as  the  good  ones.  More 
training  schools  for  servants  are  greatly 
to  be  desired ;  perhaps,  if  such  schools 
were  numerous,  wages  might  be  graded 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  per- 
formed. 
4  'S'.IT""1  —  Timon  of  Athens,  the 

Meditation 

on  Money.  "  fierce  old  man,"  was  perhaps 
not  much  of  a  political  economist;  but 
was  he  not  a  philosopher,  and  had  he  not 
a  pretty  shrewd  eye  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  gold  coin  ?  — 

"  We  know  him  out  of  Shakespeare's  art, 
And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke, 
The  old  Timon  with  his  noble  heart 

That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. ' ' 

If  it  was  rather  rage  than  philosophy 
that  drove  him  from  a  palace  to  the 
woods,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  gold 
to  a  wiser  hatred  of  it,  yet  the  coolest 
analysis  may  lead  a  calmer  mind  to  much 
the  same  view.  With  his  heart  burning 
from  the  falseness  of  "  mouth  friends," 
"  trencher  -friends,"  and  the  "fierce 
wretchedness  of  glory,"  he  tears  at  the 
ground  with  savage  energy,  and  cries,  — 

"Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No, 

gods! 
I  am  no  idle  votarist :  roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 

Why,  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your 

sides ; 

This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  ac- 
cursed ; 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  adored  ;  place  thieves, 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

With  senators  on  the  bench.   .  .  . 

O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 

Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 

Thou  ever  young,   fresh,  loved,  and  delicate 
wooer ! 

Thou  visible  god, 

Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels.7' 
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Then  presently  he  exclaims  to  the  light 
companions  of  Alcibiades,  — 

"  There  's  more  gold, 

And  let  this  damn  you !  " 

And  again  to  the  thieves  ("charming 
them  from  their  profession  by  persuading 
them  toit"),- 

' '  Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  not  less,  for 

this 

I  give  you ;  and  gold  confound  you  howso- 
ever !   ' 
Amen!" 

In  all  this,  must  we  not  admit  that  Ti- 
mon  cursed  better  than  he  knew  ?  For 
it  is  not  at  all  "  to  consider  too  curious- 
ly "  to  affirm  that  wealth  is  in  many 
ways  our  bad  angel.  It  looks,  on  the 
face  of  it,  like  power  and  independence. 
It  is,  in  reality,  weakness  and  depend- 
ence. For  money  —  to  go  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it  —  is  nothing  but  the  aid  of 
other  men.  When  we  pass  a  coin,  we 
cry  "  Help  !  "  The  gold  simply  repre- 
sents so  much  purchasable  service.  Now 
the  best  service  is  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent purchasable.  The  aid  of  other 
men  does  not  tend  to  make  us  strong ; 
it  tends  to  make  us  weak.  What  we  do 
for  ourselves  and  for  others  gives  us 
force ;  what  others  can  be  hired  to  do 
for  us  gives  us  only  feebleness  and  help- 
less dependence.  A  gold  eagle  does  not 
represent  wheat :  you  cannot  pay  it  into 
the  earth  and  receive  food  in  return. 
Nothing  short  of  the  effort  of  some  brain 
and  arm  can  turn  the  soil  and  air  and 
water  into  bread.  If  a  man  would  es- 
cape the  dependence  on  other  men's  help 
for  his  meal,  he  can  only  say,  with  Ti- 
rnon,  — 

"  Gold  ?     yellow,    glittering,    precious   gold  ? 

No,  gods ! 

I  am  no  idle  votarist :  roots,  you  clear  heav- 
ens ! ' ' 

So,  to  have  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  one's 
pocket  is  only  to  confess  that,  to  this  ten 
dollars'  worth,  one  is  helpless  and  de- 
pendent. It  is  of  value  there  in  the  purse 
only  as  we  mean  to  use  it ;  and  the  use 


we  shall  infallibly  make  of  it  is  to  slip  it 
into  some  man's  hand,  and  weakly  beg 
his  aid.  It  is  a  prospective  admission 
that,  to  this  extent,  we  are  not  sufficient 
to  ourselves ;  that  we  are  full  of  crav- 
ings that  we  cannot  by  our  own  strength 
satisfy ;  that,  in  short,  we  are  looking 
for  somebody  to  lean  against.  The  only 
way  to  taste  the  delicious  sense  of  being 
perfectly  independent  is  to  feel  the  pock- 
et perfectly  empty. 

If  the  blind  king's  banner-motto  was 
"  Ich  Dien,"  the  blind  money  -  lover's 
should  be  "  Ich  Verlange."  His  device 
might  be  an  open  mouth,  rampant. 
Yonder  sleek  nabob  sitting  just  before 
us  in  the  car,  as  he  rides  home  from 
"  business,"  has  a  very  haughty  and  su- 
percilious back,  disdaining  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  but  to  my  mind's 
eye  that  bolt  upright  and  motionless 
spine  is  in  reality  alive  with  petty  per- 
sonal desires.  How  else  should  he  be 
such  a  moon-calf  as  to  waste  his  whole 
allotted  lifetime  in  the  treadmill  of 
money-getting  ?  He  is  only  a  slave  in 
the  underground  mines.  His  whole  year 
is  spent  deep  down  underneath  any 
bright  sunshine  of  the  free  existence 
that  goes  on  above  him.  By  a  queer  il- 
lusion, he  thinks  these  bonds  and  notes 
in  his  pocket,  which  represent  only  the 
force  and  power  of  other  men,  somehow 
are  his  force  and  power ;  and  he  feels 
aware  of  great  personal  merit  and  dig- 
nity. But  he  is  nothing  else  than  one 
great  unsatisfied  want.  Our  imagination 
can  depict  him  only  in  some  such  ludicrous 
posture  as  of  a  greedy  urchin,  eyes  shut, 
cheeks  fiery  and  tear-blobbered,  squalling 
after  a  withheld  and  dripping  spoon. 

Depend  upon  it,  whenever  we  are  so 
weakly  minded  as  to  sit  back  in  our 
chair  and  heave  a  sigh  and  wish  we  were 
richer,  it  is  a  symptom  of  relaxed  fibre 
in  us.  It  shows  that,  in  place  of  plan- 
ning to  do  something,  we  are  feebly  crav- 
ing to  receive  something.  If  we  catch 
ourselves  longing  after  a  full  purse,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  we  are  going  to  begin  to 
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whine  for  some  unnecessary  help  or  ser- 
vice from  somebody.  But  money,  as  we 
have  said,  is  but  the  purchasable  aid  of 
other  men,  which  cannot  bring  us  health, 
or  courage,  or  brains,  or  new  furniture 
thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  really 
good  things  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
ours  with  pockets  empty  than  with  pock- 
ets full.  Athletic  fibre  of  mind  and 
muscle,  cheerfulness,  self-command,  per- 
sonal prowess  of  every  sort,  the  healthy 
relish  of  life,  friendships  that  amount  to 
anything,  —  not  only  will  money  not  buy 
these  things,  but  it  will  do  its  best  to 
banish  them.  This  crisp  hundred-dollar 
note,  —  I  could  light  my  pipe  with  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  equanimity.  For  it 
represents  only  the  day's  service  of  a 
squad  of  "  hands,"  and  what  do  I  want 
of  them  ?  They  cannot  bring  me  the 
only  things  I  need  ;  they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  bring  me,  if  they  came,  some 
things  I  fervently  prefer  away.  The 
chances  are,  in  any  cool  calculation,  that 
I  myself,  within  myself  (and  what  other 
question  imports  much  ?) ,  shall  be  the 
more  of  a  man  a  year  hence  for  having 
put  it  to  smoke,  rather  than  to  the  use 
intended. 

If  money  seems  to  be  useful  for  serv- 
ing others,  we  must  remember  that  we 
had  much  better  give  the  needy  our  own 
service  with  love  than  the  money  repre- 
sentative of  alien  service  for  hire.  And, 
moreover,  is  not  he  best  able,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  of  perpetual  help  to  oth- 
ers who  is  best  able  to  forego  the  per- 
petual help  of  others?  The  man  that 
can  stand  alone,  not  the  man  that  re- 
quires continual  propping,  is  the  one  for 
a  time  of  need.  What  an  element  of 
hurry  and  fever  it  would  take  out  of  our 
lives,  if  Timon  could  persuade  us  of  his 
philosophy !  The  days  pass  by,  irrecov- 
erable, and  always  we  have  forgotten  to 
live.  Our  cry  might  well  be  like  that  of 
the  poor  farmer's  wife  whom,  not  long 
ago,  I  overheard  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  I'm 
so  drove  !  "  And  what  is  it  that  drives 
us  but  this  ridiculous  eagerness  for  the 


"  yellow  gold,"  instead  of  the  calm  en- 
joyment of  the  really  nutritious  and  self- 
obtainable  "  roots  "  of  existence  ? 
The  Felt  LO-  — I   suppose    everybody   has 

cation  of  the        .     ,        r' 

"  i."  tried,  first  or  last,  to  make  out 

just  where  he  feels  himself  to  be  situated 
in  himself.  When  the  finger  is  pinched,  it 
is  plainly  enough  not  /  that  am  pinched, 
but  my  finger ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a 
hurt  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  great  control- 
ling nerve-centres  are  in  the  brain,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  a 
headache  felt  any  nearer  me  than  a  fin- 
ger-ache. Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
I  have  known  to  a  sense  of  closeness,  or 
to  a  veritable  me-ache,  has  been  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  stomach,  especially  when,  on 
one  occasion,  I  was  struck  in  that  region 
by  a  base-ball  bat  which  slipped  from  the 
hand  of  the  striker. 

But  there  is  one  point  concerning  our 
felt  location  which  I  think  we  all  are 
sure  of.  It  is  the  one  brought  out  so  de- 
liciously  by  the  dear  little  girl  in  Punch. 
"  You  ought  to  tie  your  own  apron- 
strings,  Mabel !  "  says  one  of  those  irre- 
sistible young  women  of  Du  Maurier's. 
"  How  can  I,  aunty  ? "  is  the  reply. 
"  I  'm  in  front,  you  know  !  " 

This  is  a  shrewd  observation  in  minute 
psychology.  The  spinal  cord  runs  along 
the  back,  with  all  its  ganglia ;  the 
weight  of  the  brain  is  well  behind  ;  yet 
we  are  not  there.  In  other  words,  the 
curious  thing  is  that  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be,  not  in  the  region  where  impressions 
are  received  and  answered  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  but  where  they  first 
meet  the  nerve-extremities.  We  seem 
to  inhabit  not  the  citadel,  but  the  outer 
walls.  At  the  point  of  peripheral  ex- 
pansion of  the  nerves  of  sense,  where 
the  outer  forces  begin  to  be  apprehended 
by  us  as  inner,  —  "in  front,"  where  the 
fingers  feel,  and  the  nose  smells,  and  the 
eyes  see,  —  there,  if  anywhere,  we  find 
ourselves  to  be. 

I  have  often  been  interested  to  notice 
whereabouts  on  our  bodily  surface  an- 
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other  animal  looks  to  find  us.  The  man, 
or  even  the  little  child,  looks  at  the  face. 
Is  it  because  the  voice  issues  thence  ? 
Yet  it  is  the  eyes,  rather  than  the  mouth, 
that  is  watched.  Is  it  because  the  ex- 
pression, the  signal  station  for  the  chang- 
ing moods,  is  there  more  than  elsewhere  ? 
A  dog,  also,  invariably  looks  up  into  the 
face.  So  does  a  bird,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  food  comes  from  the 
hand.  Why  does  he  not  consider  the 
"  I,"  so  far  as  his  needs  are  concerned, 
to  lie  in  the  part  that  feeds  him  ?  But 
no ;  he  cocks  his  head  to  one  side,  and 
directs  his  lustrous  little  eye  straight  to 
our  own,  in  order  to  establish  what  com- 
munion he  can  with  the  very  him  of  his 
master  and  friend. 

It  is  hardly  less  pathetic  than  our  own 
human  efforts  to  pierce,  by  the  searching 
penetration  of  the  eyes,  to  the  real  per- 
sonality of  each  other.  We  never  suc- 
ceed. We  utter  our  imperfect  articulate 
sounds  to  each  other's  ears,  but  we  do 
not  look  thither.  It  is  still  at  the  ap- 
pealing and  dumbly  yearning  eyes  that 
we  gaze,  and  go  away  baffled  and  sor- 
rowful at  last. 

—  The  Middle- Western  vil- 
lage produces,  or  confirms  into 
inveteracy  when  produced,  many  a  queer 
type  of  character.  In  the  same  way  that 
isolated  valleys  in  mountainous  countries 
develop  and  preserve  distinct  idioms  of 
folk-speech,  so  do  these  isolated  semi- 
rustic  regions  exhibit  odd  dialectic  varie- 
ties of  human  nature.  One  such  queer 
character,  or  "  odd  stick,"  is  remembered 
in  our  village  as  "  Old  Morton."  Bent 
at  a  crooked  right  angle,  weather-stained 
and  storm-beaten,  like  a  sort  of  land 
species  of  ancient  mariner,  gray,  un- 
kempt, and  his  arid  face  visibly  consoled 
by  perennial  founts  of  tobacco,  the  old 
man  was  wont  to  hobble  through  the 
village  street  about  once  a  day,  usually 
at  mail-time.  For  he,  too,  it  was  clear, 
like  all  the  denizens  of  little  towns,  and 
especially  those  without  either  correspond- 
ence or  business,  had  always  great  ex- 


Old  Morton. 


pectations  in  connection  with  the  un- 
known possibilities  of  each  day's  lean 
but  punctual  mail-bag.  His  only  em- 
ployment and  means  of  support  consisted 
of  chance  jobs  of  small  joinery  in  a 
rickety  little  shop  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  loft  of  which  was  his  lonely 
and  unseen  lair.  There  never  was  a 
more  inoffensive  creature  ;  he  was  very 
gentle  with  small  children  and  all  piteous 
dumb  animals  ;  but  his  bent-over  face 
had  a  splenetic  gaze  down  at  mother 
earth,  —  say,  rather,  step-mother  pave- 
ment, —  as  he  made  his  way  along  the 
street,  and  his  old  blue  eyes  looked  up 
at  you  with  a  sort  of  protesting  hos- 
tility, as  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  visible 
Providence,  he  took  you  for  a  represen- 
tative of  things  in  general  and  accused 
you  of  his  fate.  I  was  comparatively  a 
new-comer  in  the  town,  and  had  never 
exchanged  greetings  with  him  ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  hurrying  across  the  stone 
bridge,  he  met  me,  and  stopped  me  with 
the  paralyzing  exclamation,  "  Ain't  ye 
glad  ye  ain't  Old  Morton .'  "  I  was 
never  more  nonplused  and  put  to  it  for 
a  reply.  What  I  did  respond  was, 
"  Who  ?  —  I?"  But  whether  this  coun- 
ter-interrogative of  mine  meant  anything 
or  not,  I  have  never  known.  The  par- 
ticular nuance  of  my  own  inner  con- 
sciousness that  prompted  my  words  had, 
in  my  astonishment,  evaporated  with 
them,  as  I  found  upon  asking  myself 
what  under  the  moon  I  had  meant,  while 
I  hurried  on  my  way.  His  words  I  un- 
derstood well  enough,  and  perhaps  mine 
may  have  been  meant  to  convey  some 
sudden  sense  of  my  small  reason  for  any 
such  self-gratulation.  But  it  is  quite  as 
likely  my  mental  breath  was  so  com- 
pletely taken  away  that  I  made  the  re- 
sponse in  entire  idiocy. 

I  learned  afterward  that  it  was  a  habit 
of  his  to  address  this  or  a  similar  ques- 
tion to  persons  of  his  acquaintance.  His 
constant  idea  seemed  to  be  that,  what- 
ever the  apparent  hardness  of  any  other 
mortal's  lot  in  life,  it  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
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cient  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that, 
after  all,  he  was  not  Old  Morton. 

There  was  philosophy  in  the  reflection, 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  imbibed  it.  In 
fact,  what  right  had  I  to  grumble  and 
sulk  about  things,  so  long  as  I  had  not 
the  weak  and  friendless  old  man's  bent 
back,  and  rheumatism,  and  shattered 
nerves,  and  forlorn  abandonment  ? 

Once  I  was  waiting  at  the  provision 
store,  on  some  family  errand  of  "  harm- 
less necessary,"  soap,  or  sugar,  or  other 
village  bricabrac  (such  as  it  is  the  pleas- 
ant privilege  of  the  literary  man  of  the 
household,  with  his  apparent  plenitude 
of  leisure,  to  purvey),  when  I  saw  the 
ancient  philosopher  sitting  on  a  cracker 
barrel,  and  gazing  at  a  pair  of  urchins 
whose  tow  heads  barely  reached  the 
counter.  There  was  a  kind  of  quizzical 
and  melancholy  tenderness  in  his  look. 
"  There 's  one  good  thing  about  them 
boys !  "  he  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  as 
he  caught  my  eye.  "  They  won't  neither 
one  on  'em  never  be  Old  Morton  !  "  And 
he  evidently  felt  that  in  pronouncing  this 
decisive  judgment  he  was,  as  it  were,  a 
benignant  oracle,  decreeing  them  a  bless- 
ed fate. 
The  Frisky  —  There  is  no  end  to  the 

Youth  of  the         .   ,         ,  .          , 

World.  tricks  that  are  played  on  us 

by  the  association  of  ideas.  One  of 
these  is  the  tendency  we  all  have  to 
think  of  ancient  times  as  populated  by 
ancient  men.  Who  ever  comes  to  feel 
as  if  there  were  little  boys  in  the  year 
3000  B.  c.,  or,  being  there,  as  if  they 
played  tag  ?  There  is  something  in 
those  big,  imposing  dates  of  antiquity 
that  seems  to  draw  an  awful  pall  over 
the  mind,  covering  in  its  shadow  every 
idea  related  with  it.  But  I  like  to  re- 
sist this ;  perhaps  with  no  more  ad- 
mirable motive  than  the  vague  feeling 
which  used  to  excite,  in  my  boyhood's 
mind,  a  desire  to  explode  something  in 
the  midst  of  any  peculiarly  solemn  con- 
clave of  my  elders.  Or,  perhaps  (to 
give  the  boy  in  me  his  due)  it  was,  and 
is,  a  healthy  protest  against  unnecessary 


awfulness.  When  my  forbears  have 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  Why  this  un- 
seemly levity  ?  "  my  heart  hath  replied, 
"  Why  this  equally  unseemly  and  far 
more  disagreeable  solemnity  ?  " 

I  like  to  bethink  me,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  taking  the  ancient 
times  too  seriously.  The  Past  was  once 
only  a  commonplace  urchin  of  a  Pres- 
ent. The  year  3000  B.  c.  knew  how  to 
kick  up  its  heels  as  well  as  this  day  of 
grace.  No  doubt  the  Grand  High  Cock- 
leorum  of  the  court  of  Thothmes  IV.  was 
wont  to  speak  of  his  monarch  privately 
as  old  Thotty.  Tiglath  Pileser  was  of 
course  subject  to  trivial  needs  even  as 
modern  men,  and  probably  had  to  have 
buttons  sewed  on.  The  chief  architect 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  very  likely  winked, 
and  made  demotic  and  idiotic  (or,  in 
case  he  happened  to  be  an  upper  priest, 
high-erratic)  puns.  "  Dost  thou  think, 
because  thou  art "  modern,  there  never 
used  to  be  any  "  cakes  and  ale  ?  Yes, 
by  Saint  Anne  ;  and  ginger  "  was  "  hot 
i '  the  mouth,  too." 

The  Good  —  ^  course  unreasonable  peo- 
Things  of  pie  must  necessarily  be  more 

our    Friend     *  J 

as  his  Com-   or  less  unhappy.      Ine  moon 

pensations.  ,  .,  .         ...    , 

is  always  there  in  plain  sight, 
and  nobody  to  bring  it  to  their  hand. 
But  it  seems  as  if  reasonable  people,  in 
the  absence  of  acute  pain  or  especial 
disaster,  might  contrive  to  be  reasonably 
happy.  The  very  phrase  contains  the 
limitation :  happy,  that  is  to  say,  up  to 
the  point  that  sound  reason  could  ex- 
pect, considering  the  inevitables,  —  the 
conditions,  as  it  were,  of  the  lease. 

One  of  the  medicinal  truths  that  would 
seem  obvious  to  any  such  reasonable  per- 
son, and  yet  one  that  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of,  is  this :  The  good  thing  that 
our  friend  enjoys  is  only  his  particular 
compensation.  We  forget,  or  we  never 
have  perceived,  the  otherwise  intolerable 
ills  of  his  situation.  Seeing  only  the  com- 
pensation, we  think  it  ought  to  make 
him  perfectly  happy.  We  are.  certain 
it  would  make  us  happy,  if  we  had  it. 
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My  city  friend,  for  example,  makes 
me  a  three  days'  visit.  I  take  him  on 
iny  three  favorite  walks.  The  first  day 
we  go  through  the  gorge  of  the  river. 
The  stream,  glad  to  be  done  with  its 
work  in  the  village  mills,  goes  dancing 
down  through  a  deep,  rocky  ravine. 
Dark  hemlocks  lean  from  the  cliffs,  and 
others  below  cling  with  their  writhen 
roots  to  huge  cubical  blocks  of  sandstone, 
fallen  in  the  frosts  of  a  thousand  winters. 
Alders,  feathery  birches,  and  the  white 
stems  of  sycamores  catch  the  sunshine 
and  brighten  the  interspaces.  Mosses 
and  ferns  soften  the  outlines  of  the  jag- 
ged rocks.  It  is  early  autumn,  and  the 
gay  colors  of  unfallen  leaves  streak  the 
whole  length  of  the  ravine,  with  the 
shadowy  hemlock  for  contrast ;  and  the 
river,  rich  brown  with  recent  rains, 
streams  along  like  a  curving  stripe  in 
some  splendid  agate.  When  the  south 
wind  comes  soughing  up  the  gorge,  it  is 
all  one  solemn  song,  with  river  voices 
and  forest  voices  commingled.  "  Ah  !  " 
exclaims  my  city  friend  ;  '"  if  I  could 
have  a  retreat  like  this  within  ten  min- 
utes' walk  of  the  ager  compascuus  at 
home  in  Botolfium  !  " 

The  second  day  I  take  him  to  the  little 
silver  lake  that  lies  like  a  mirror  in  its 
oval  frame  of  woodlands.  We  approach 
it  through  a  country  lane,  between  fields 
of  ripened  corn.  There  is  a  fragrance 
of  apples  from  farm  orchards,  and  we 
seem  to  see  Keats's  Autumn, 

"  Sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Her  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind, 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  her 

hook 
Spares   the   next   swath    and   all     its    twined 

flowers. ' ' 

The  ruddy  western  sun  throws  a  long 
slant  of  shadow  from  the  woods  that 
come  close  down  to  one  sandy  margin, 
keeping  off  the  wind,  and  reflecting  dark- 
ly in  a  reach  of  water  so  smooth  as  to  be 
almost  invisible.  From  the  centre  across 
to  the  opposite  shore  the  breeze  continu- 
ally casts  and  draws  its  net  of  darkling 


ripples.  On  its  stilt,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  a  white  crane  stands  motion- 
less, and  now  and  then  a  young  bass  flips 
winking  out  of  the  glassy  water,  as  if  to 
dare  him  from  his  statuesque  repose. 
"  Ah  !  "  exclaims  my  friend  again  ;  "  if 
I  only  had  this  in  place  of  the  hallowed 
but  somewhat  unexciting  Locus  Rara- 
rum  !  " 

The  third  day  we  go  to  the  Great 
Woods,  —  woods  of  such  trees  as  can 
be  seen  only  here  in  the  Middle  West, 
near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Weary. 
A  mere  New  Englander  can  never  see  at 
home  such  stately  forest  growth :  white 
oaks,  and  hickories,  and  chestnuts,  and 
pepperidges,  and  tulip-trees.  The  long 
aisles,  carpeted  with  the  first  bright 
fallen  leaves,  stretch  far  away  among 
straight  and  towering  columns.  Shafts 
of  low  and  mellowed  sunshine  light  up 
other  aerial  aisles ;  here  tracing  the 
sharp  shadow  of  an  oak  spray  against  a 
smooth  beech  bole,  there  gilding  the  al- 
ready golden  yellow  of  a  hickory-top,  or 
just  flicking  a  quick  red  squirrel  as  he 
leaps  from  the  side  branch  of  his  chest- 
nut-tree larder  to  that  of  his  oak-tree 
bedroom.  For  a  moment  it  is  perfectly 
still,  and  you  hear  a  nut  drop,  and  a 
chipmunk  pipe  his  shrill  claim  to  its 
possession.  Then  a  breeze  rustles  the 
top  of  a  pepperidge,  and  tosses  out  and 
down  an  armful  of  crimson  leaves. 
"  Ah  !  "  sighs  my  friend  ;  "  if  we  could 
only  have  all  this  on  the  daustrum 
molar e  !  " 

/  have  vexations,  hindrances,  depths 
of  dumps,  with  such  surroundings  ?  He 
would  not  be  able  to  believe  it,  if  I  should 
hint  at  such  a  thing. 

By  and  by,  when  the  "  winter  of  our 
discontent"  is  well  settled  down  upon 
these  rustic  regions,  I  pay  my  friend,  in 
turn,  a  visit  of  three  days  in  Botolfium. 
He  feasts  me  on  picture-galleries ;  he 
leaves  me  blissfully  buried  for  half  a  day 
in  the  Minervan  library  ;  he  electrifies 
me  with  intellectual  company  ;  he  intoxi- 
cates me  with  the  symphony  concert 
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"  Oh  !  "  I  exclaim  to  myself  ;  "  if.  these 
things  but  grew  at  home  in  the  woods  of 
the  Conservatio  Occidentalis  !  He  un- 
happy here  ?  Impossible  !  " 

But  when  I  come  to  reflect,  I  am 
aware  that  he,  too,  probably  has  infelici- 
ties that  he  could  hardly  bear  but  by  the 
assuagement  of  these  very  compensa- 
tions. He  would  most  likely  tell  me  that 
it  is  only  by  the  hardest  discipline,  even 
with  the  pictures,  and  the  books,  and  the 
brains,  and  the  orchestra,  that  he  can 
put  up  with  -  ,  and  --  ,  and  —  —  ! 

If  only  the  world  could  have  been  so 
constructed  as  to  let  us  enjoy  other  peo- 
ple's compensations,  without  the  ills  for 
which  they  compensate  !  Then, 

'  '  This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 

It  never  looked  to  human  eyes, 

Since  Adam  left  his  garden  yet.'  ' 

The  Writer's  —  I  am  bothered  by  a 
troublesome  trick  of  my  brain, 
in  literary  work.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  scared  away  by  telling  my  fel- 
low-clubbers of  it.  When  I  have  com- 
pleted a  manuscript,  if  I  lay  it  away  in 
a  drawer  or  pigeon-hole,  it  lies  there 
quietly  enough,  and  my  mind  seems 
wholly  discharged  of  it.  But  if  I  mail 
it,  I  straightway  find  myself  tormented 
with  "  staircase  wit  "  in  the  shape  of 
emendations.  Occasionally,  these  are 
kind  enough  to  come  before  the  mail 
has  actually  left  the  post-office.  In  this 


Imenda! 
tions. 


case,  as  I  live  in  a  small  village,  where 
one  is  not  afraid  to  approach  the  post- 
master almost  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary 
man,  and  ask  a  favor  of  him,  I  have 
sometimes  rescued  the  package,  torn  it 
open  with  feverish  hand,  and  hastily  in- 
serted the  after-thought,  badly  scratched 
with  the  post-office  pen  and  blurred  with 
the  dark  palimpsest  of  the  post-office 
blotting-paper. 

Commonly,  however,  the  manuscript 
is  jogging  along  in  its  mail  pouch,  miles 
away,  before  the  brilliant  correction  oc- 
curs to  me.  Then  I  am  sad.  And  I 
know  that  I  am  about  to  be  the  cause  of 
sadness  in  others,  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  second  letter  to  the  editor,  hum- 
bly asking  him  to  turn  to  the  third  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  thirteenth  page, 
and  change  Porson  to  Poly  carp  ;  or  to 
erase  the  joke  on  the  last  page,  and  sub- 
stitute a  passage  from  Young's  Night 
Thoughts. 

No  sooner  is  this  second  letter  well 
on  its  way  than  it  flashes  into  my  mind, 
once  more  upon  the  staircase,  that  it  was 
not  Poly  carp  but  Polybius  that  I  meant ; 
or  that  a  passage  from  Pollock's  Course 
of  Time  is  in  reality  the  indispensable 
citation. 

What  goes  on  in  the  editor's  private 
apartment  when  these  successive  altera- 
tions are  received,  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  I  cannot,  at  this  distance,  overhear. 
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Books  far  Young  People.  —  The  Boy  Travel- 
lers in  the  Russian  Empire :  adventures  of  two 
youths  in  a  journey  in  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  with  accounts  of  a  tour  across  Siberia, 
voyages  on  the  Amoor,  Volga,  and  other  rivers, 
a  visit  to  Central  Asia,  travels  among  the  ex- 
iles, and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  empire  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  By  Thomas 
W.  Knox.  (Harpers.)  It  only  needs  to  be 
added  to  this  descriptive  title-page  that  the 
book  is  liberally  illustrated,  that  the  boys  are 


accompanied  or  accosted  by  completely  in- 
formed gentlemen,  and  that  probably  no  party 
ever  traveled  through  the  Russian  Empire  that 
had  so  little  fun  on  the  way  and  issued  at  the 
other  end  so  chock-full  of  information.  —  The 
bound  volume  of  Harpers'  Young  People  for 
1886  is  as  delightful  a  holiday  book  as  can  be 
found  for  young  readers.  —  To  have  invented 
The  Lady  from  Philadelphia  is  a  distinction  in 
itself,  and  the  Peterkin  Papers,  by  Lucretia  P. 
Hale  (Ticknor),  not  only  merits  a  second  edi- 
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iion  and  a  lot  of  pictures  of  various  degrees  of 
humor,  but  ought  to  have  a  generous  access  of 
readers.  Its  fun  is  just  of  that  catching  kind 
that  runs  through  a  family,  and  suggests  by- 
words, and  the  entire  conception  of  the  Peter- 
kins  is  so  clever,  so  simple  as  a  caricature,  and 
so  entertaining  that  only  its  limitations  as  a 
book  for  young  people  prevent  it  from  having 
fame.  —  Talks  with  my  Boys,  by  W.  A.  Mow- 
ry  (Roberts),  professes  to  be  the  substance  of 
a  veteran  teacher's  familiar  lessons  in  the  vir- 
tues, but  it  is  scarcely  this  in  form.  It  has, 
however,  many  anecdotes  and  practical  sugges- 
tions which  would  possibly  take  hold  of  boys. 
It  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  classed  with  ed- 
ucational books.  —  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (Scribners),  is  a  bril- 
liant little  fairy  tale  of  real  life,  in  which  lords, 
earls,  and  the  like  answer  every  purpose  of 
created  beings.  The  invented  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy is  a  precarious  creature,  but  the  author  is 
too  skillful  to  allow  her  work  to  suffer  from 
any  fatal  indecision  in  drawing  him.  —  The 
Story  of  Music  and  Musicians  for  Young  Read- 
ers, by  Lucy  C.  Lillie  (Harpers),  is  a  pleasant, 
rather  rambling  volume,  which  will  be  espe- 
cially acceptable  to  those  who  have  already 
made  some  little  headway  with  their  music. 
Mrs.  Lillie  is  not  always  successful  in  repro- 
ducing the  figures  of  famous  musicians,  so  as 
to  give  them  individuality,  but  she  surrounds 
.them  with  a  good  deal  of  decorative  anecdote 
which  is  effective.  —  Lives  of  Girls  who  be- 
came Famous,  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  ( Crowell. ) 
Rather  an  uncommon  proportion  of  these  girls 
are  American  :  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Mott,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Miss  Hosmer,  Miss  Al- 
cott,  the  Countess  Ossoli,  Miss  Mitchell.  Mrs. 
Bolton  writes  in  an  interesting  manner ;  she 
does  not  prose,  and  is  evidently  much  interested 
in  her  subjects.  The  portraits  are  poor.  —  The 
Christmas  Country,  and  Other  Tales,  by  Mary 
J.  Safford.  (Crowell. )  Some  of  these  stories 
are  original,  but  most  are  translations.  There 
is  no  special  consistency  in  the  book,  but  the 
prevailing  tone  is  German  sentiment,  often 
rather  strained.  —  The  Boys'  Book  of  Famous 
Rulers,  by  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  (Crowell),  con- 
tains brief  biographies  of  Agamemnon,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  others 
down  to  Napoleon  I.  The  book  is  somewhat 
rhetorical  in  style,  and  praise  and  blame  are 
ladled  out  in  a  severe  fashion ;  but  after  all 
there  is  not  much  moralizing,  and  the  writer 
tells  her  stories  in  a  straightforward  manner.  — 
The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins,  by  P.  V. 
Ramaswami  Raju,  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof  essor  Henry  Morley.  (Cassell. )  A  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  fairy  tales,  which  are  rather  cu- 
rious than  interesting.  They  have  the  aimless- 
ness  which  to  occidental  minds  seems  so  char- 


acteristic of  the  Chinese.  —  Chivalric  Days,  and 
the  Boys  and  Girls  who  helped  to  make  them, 
by  E.  S.  Brooks.  (Putnams. )  The  strong  in- 
terest which  the  writer  evidently  takes  in  his 
work  goes  far  toward  pardoning  the  somewhat 
stilted  form  in  which  he  seems  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  present  medieval  scenes,  if  he  would 
give  them  remoteness.  But  after  all,  is  it  not 
nearness  rather  than  remoteness  which  we 
should  give  to  children,  when  we  are  recon- 
structing the  past  for  them  ?  —  Blue  Jackets 
of  '61,  a  History  of  the  Navy  in  the  War  of 
Secession,  by  Willis  J.  Abbot.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. )  We  must  complain  at  the  outset  of  the 
sub-title  of  this  book.  The  war  was  the  war 
for  the  Union,  not  a  war  of  secession.  Words 
and  terms  should  be  looked  after  sharply  in 
our  books  for  young  people.  Our  criticism 
ends  with  this,  for  the  book  strikes  us  as  done 
with  excellent  judgment  and  very  readable. 
The  story  of  the  navy  has  the  advantage  over 
that  of  army  operations  in  its  comparative  sim- 
plicity and  its  appeal  more  directly  to  one's 
admiration  of  pluck  and  personal  bravery.  A 
ship  with  its  sailors  is  a  unit  in  an  engagement ; 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  one  can  form  this 
impression  of  a  company,  regiment,  or  brigade. 
Art  and  Illustrated  Books.  A  Handbook  of 
Christian  Symbols  and  Stories  of  the  Saints  as 
Illustrated  in  Art,  by  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
edited  by  Katherine  E.  Conway.  (iTicknor. ) 
Mrs.  Clement's  previous  handbook  has  been 
drawn  upon  in  this  work,  while  the  material  has 
been  somewhat  recast  to  make  it  more  distinct- 
ly a  companion  for  those  who  approach  medi- 
aeval art  with  a  sympathy  for  the  church  with- 
in whose  pale  it  was  executed.  —  The  Romance 
of  the  Moon,  by  J.  A.  Mitchell  (Holt),  is  a 
clever  little  bit  of  nonsense,  in  which  an  ingen- 
ious fancy  is  capitally  set  forth  by  pictures  of 
quaint  humor.  —  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists, 
by  Clara  Erskine  Clement.  (Ticknor.)  Mrs. 
Clement  has  not  troubled  herself,  fortunately, 
to  keep  a  juvenile  audience  always  in  view,  but 
has  helped  herself  to  the  most  interesting  an- 
ecdotes about  painters  and  pictures,  and  told 
them  anew  in  a  straightforward,  business-like 
fashion.  The  illustrations  vary  in  excellence, 
the  highly  calendered  paper  sometimes  bring- 
ing out  the  defects  of  inferior  ones.  —  Thoughts 
on  Art,  and  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Gio- 
vanni Dupre,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  E. 
M.  Peruzzi,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  W. 
Story.  (Roberts.)  A  delightful  book,  in  which 
appears  the  figure  of  a  man  who  to  many  will 
seem  the  relic  of  a  past  age.  Dupre's  religions 
nature  and  his  devotion  to  art,  and  in  art  to  re- 
ligious subjects,  separate  him  from  the  great 
body  of  contemporary  artists,  while  his  naivete 
and  general  simplicity  and  beauty  of  character 
invest  his  memoirs  with  a  peculiar  charm  and 
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grace.  —  A  Muramasa  Blade,  a  Story  of  Feud- 
alism in  Old  Japan,  by  Louis  Wertheimher 
(Ticknor),  will  have  its  attraction  for  most  in 
its  striking  pictures  by  modern  Japanese  artists, 
who  seem  to  have  entered  upon  the  illustration 
of  the  story  with  an  uncommon  vigor  of  im- 
agination. —  Imagination  in  Landscape  Paint- 
ing, by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  (Roberts. ) 
The  text  in  this  edition  has  appeared  before, 
but  the  illustrations,  which  are  line-engravings, 
mezzotints,  and  process  cuts,  are  new  in  this 
volume.  They  add  much  to  the  understanding 
of  the  text,  and  the  book  is  something  more 
than  a  picture-book,  being  a  true  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  important  subject  which  Mr.  Ham- 
erton has  under  consideration.  — Scott's  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  profusely  illustrated  by  the 
pencils  of  Harper,  Garrett,  Myrick,  and  others, 
forms  a  fit  companion  for  the  handsome  holiday 
editions  of  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
etc. ,  previously  issued  by  the  Ticknors.  —  In 
his  Character  Sketches  from  Thackeray  (Cas- 
sell),  Mr.  Frederick  Barnard  gives  us  full- 
length  drawings  of  Becky  Sharp,  Colonel  New- 
come,  the  Little  Sister,  Major  Pendennis,  Cap- 
tain Costigan,  and  Major  Dobbin.  The  notable 
figures  in  great  novels  are  flesh-and-blood  per- 
sons to  each  reader,  —  persons  whose  flesh  and 
blood  are,  in  a  manner,  contributed  by  him. 
He  has  his  own  idea  of  their  physical  attri- 
butes. Probably  no  two  readers  form  precisely 
the  same  idea.  From  our  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Barnard's  portraits  —  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Major  Dobbin,  and  possibly  that  of 
Colonel  Newcome  —  are  not  good  likenesses, 
however  excellent  they  may  be  as  pictures. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  pleasing  in 
their  own  way,  and  that  the  artist's  work  has 
been  admirably  reproduced  by  the  photogra- 
vure method.  —  In  point  of  mechanical  ex- 
ecution, The  Blessed  Damozel,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Kenyon  Cox  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  most  sumptuous  of 
the  holiday  books.  The  work  reaches  us  too 
late  to  be  included  among  the  art  publications 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  Ser- 
mons, New  and  Old,  by  Archbishop  Trench. 
(Appleton.  ]  This  volume  will  be  accepted  by 
many  as  a  testament  from  a  man  who  had  a 
fine  spirit,  a  generous  nature,  and  a  hold  upon 
human  interests  and  concrete  things  which  for- 
bade his  spirituality  to  become  vaporized. 
Other  men  have  made  more  of  a  mark  on  their 
generation  than  Trench,  but  few  have  main- 
tained so  honorable  a  middle  course,  avoiding 
the  polemic  not  through  timidity,  but  through 
charity.  The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  good 
expressions  of  the  kindliness  of  nature  which 
prompted  them.  —  Three  Martyrs  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Studies  from  the  Lives  of 


Livingstone,  Gordon,  and  Patteson,  by  the 
author  of  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  Although  this 
is  a  book  of  biographic  sketches,  its  main  in- 
tent is  to  make  clear  the  religious  springs  in 
the  life  of  each  man.  There  is  danger  in  such 
cases  of  exaggerating  a  feature  in  the  desire  to 
be  emphatic,  and  we  confess  to  some  distrust 
of  sketches  of  such  thoroughly  real  and  active 
men  which  may  reduce  their  humanity  while 
enlarging  their  piety.  —  The  Transfiguration 
of  Christ,  by  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  (Houghton),  is 
a  short  series  of  lectures,  in  which  the  author 
examines  certain  phases  of  modern  skepticism 
and  belief  in  the  light  of  the  transfiguration. 
The  real  value  of  the  book,  to  our  mind,  lies  in 
the  frequent  insight  which  the  author  shows  of 
spiritual  truth,  and  the  occasional  poetical  and 
striking  form  in  which  he  casts  his  thought. 
We  suspect  that  if  he  had  thrown  his  reading 
to  the  winds,  and  given  us  in  place  a  small, 
semi-devotional  work  on  the  subject,  he  would 
have  achieved  a  greater  success ;  still  his  book 
is  undeniably  one  of  worth.  —  Psychology,  the 
Cognitive  Powers,  by  James  McCosh.  (Scrib- 
ners. )  Dr.  McCosh  designs  the  book  to  be 
used  as  a  textbook,  but  from  its  subject  and 
treatment  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  philosophy.  A  clear  and  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  a  scheme  of  philosophy 
is  always  something  more  than  a  text-book. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  author 
makes  a  cautious  concession  to  physiological 
psychology,  by  infusing  into  his  work  a  larger 
element  of  physiological  science  than  he  would 
himself  have  been  likely  to  give  twenty  years 
ago.  —  Esoteric  Christianity  and  Mental  Ther- 
apeutics, by  W.  F.  Evans.  (H.  H.  Carter  & 
Karrick,  Boston. )  Mr.  Evans  is  positive  in  his 
belief  that  the  phrenopathic  system,  as  he  calls 
it,  or  the  mind  cure,  as  others  name  it,  is  a 
practical  expression  of  the  occult  laws  of 
Christ.  He  writes  apparently  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg.  —  Orient, 
with  Preludes  on  Current  Events,  by  Joseph 
Cook  (Houghton),  is  the  characteristic  com- 
ment on  human  life  and  progress  as  noted  by  a 
western  philosopher,*  who  has  taken  the  east  on 
his  way  round  the  world,  but  with  his  weather 
eye  on  the  home  horizon.  —  Prejudiced  In- 
quiries, being  the  Backwoods  Lectures  for  the 
year  1884,  by  E.  J.  Morris.  (Putnams. )  Mr. 
Morris,  who  is  a  Welsh  clergyman,  and  former 
neighbor  in  the  country  of  the  late  Dr.  Mul- 
ford,  writes  an  interesting,  regretful,  and  affec- 
tionate introduction,  in  which  he  notes  the  con- 
nection between  his  book  and  his  friend.  The 
lectures  themselves  are  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
by  which  a  country  clergyman  sought  to  widen 
the  interests  of  his  people,  or  rather  to  ap- 
peal to  their  wider  interests  by  corresponding 
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thought.  The  book  is  an  honorable  one ;  it  is 
marked  by  individual,  robust  thinking  and 
nervous  expression,  running  sometimes  into 
quaintness.  Mr.  Morris  makes  no  concealment 
of  the  fact  that  Christian  philosophy  underlies 
Ws  words.  —  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations, 
translated,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Andrew  P.  Peabody.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
Dr.  Peabody  is  evidently  taking  a  hearty  pleas- 
ure in  this  gracious  task  of  translating  Cicero's 
ethical  writings.  He  provides  notes  when  they 
are  needed,  and  casts  the  translation  in  a  mould 
which  is  at  once  Latinical  and  vernacular.  — 
Missionary  Work  among  the  Ojibway  Indians, 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Wilson.  (S.  P.  C.  K., 
London  ;  Youngs,  New  York. )  A  livelier  nar- 
rative than  missionary  books  are  apt  to  be,  and 
combining  adventure  with  catechising. 

Biblical  Criticism  and  Illustration.  Scrip- 
tures, Hebrew  and  Christian,  arranged  and  ed- 
ited for  young  readers  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  by  Edward  T.  Bart- 
lett  and  John  P.  Peters.  Vol.  I.  Hebrew 
Story  from  Creation  to  the  Exile.  (Putnams. ) 
Although  this  book  might  properly  be  included 
among  Books  for  Young  People,  its  form  and 
treatment  render  it  rather  to  be  classed  under 
the  above  heading.  The  task  of  the  editors, 
who  are  connected  with  the  faculty  of  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  to  take  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures and  rearrange  them  in  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, in  which  prophecy  and  psalm  find  their 
appropriate  place  and  the  duplication  of  nar- 
ratives is  avoided.  The  words  are  mainly 
those  of  the  Authorized  Version,  or  of  the  Can- 
terbury Revision,  as  the  editors  neatly  call  it, 
but  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  selec- 
tive method  to  give  occasionally  the  results  of 
criticism,  and  to  introduce  explanatory  words. 
All  of  the  Biblical  text  is  not  used,  but  the 
reader  by  means  of  this  book  gets  the  Hebrew 
story  in  Biblical  language.  The  result  strikes 
us  as  admirable,  and  as  a  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  of  a  singularly  reserved  and 
useful  character. — A  Greek-English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  Grimm's  Wilke's 
Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,  translated,  revised,  and 
enlarged  by  Joseph  Henry  Thayer.  (Harpers.) 
A  model  of  typographical  excellence,  to  begin 
with.  Certainly  no  Greek  dictionary  has  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time  which  is  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye.  We  might  have  preferred  the 
deader  surface  of  the  English  Liddell  and 
Scott  to  this  highly  calendered  paper,  but  the 
book  is  really  a  brilliant  piece  of  printing. 
Dr.  Thayer  has  carefully  discriminated  his 
own  work  from  that  of  Grimm  and  Wilke, 
and  a  hasty  survey  shows  that  his  work  has 
been  vastly  more  than  that  of  a  scrupulous 
translator.  Many  of  the  paragraphs  under 


words  are  in  effect  critical  articles,  and  the 
dictionary  becomes,  as  such  books  ought  to  be, 
a  book  to  be  studied,  and  not  merely  one  of 
reference.  We  suspect  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  also  of  silent  criticism  on  the  original. 
We  cannot  help  regretting,  however,  that  Dr. 
Thayer,  even  if  he  made  no  use  of  Robinson, 
should  not  have  recognized  in  his  preface  that 
pioneer  American  scholar.  —  Messianic  Proph- 
ecy :  the  prediction  of  the  fulfillment  of  re- 
demption through  the  Messiah  ;  a  critical  study 
of  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  order  of  their  development.  By 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs.  (Scribners. )  Here 
is  a  really  important  addition  to  American 
theological  literature  taken  on  its  exegetical 
side,  and  one  which  seems  likely  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  young  theological  students.  The 
clearness  of  Dr.  Briggs' s  method  is  especially 
praiseworthy ;  there  is  an  admirable  and  un- 
usual combination  of  the  scientific  habit  and 
the  devout  sentiment,  and  the  fearlessness  of 
the  author  is  never  mere  audacity,  but  springs 
from  confidence  in  the  truth. 

Literature  and  Literary  History.  English 
Hymns,  their  Authors  and  History,  by  Samuel 
Willoughby  Duffield.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls.) 
Mr.  Duffield  has  made  a  large  book,  —  larger 
than  was  necessary,  we  think,  for  a  more  vig- 
orous pruning  would  have  reduced  his  own 
rambling  prose,  and  presented  the  actual  facts 
in  a  more  compact  form.  He  has,  however, 
brought  together  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  American  hymns  not  to  be  found  in  the 
excellent  English  treatises  of  Christophers  and 
Miller.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  in  his 
preface  he  should  have  ignored  his  indebted- 
ness to  previous  workers  in  the  same  field,  and 
that  he  should,  for  example,  have  made  no 
mention  of  that  indefatigable,  accurate,  and 
1  unwearied  student,  the  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird, 
whose  labors  in  hymnology  ought  never  to  be 
overlooked.  —  A  Memorial  of  Mary  Clemmer, 
by  Edmund  Hudson  (Ticknor),  is  the  affec- 
tionate, and  if  partial  yet  appreciative,  record 
of  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  American 
literary  women.  That  Mrs.  Clemmer  should 
be  forgotten  soon  would  seem  to  be  the  penalty 
paid  by  those  whose  work  is  absorbed  by  the 
rapacious  maw  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
Her  husband,  indeed,  hopes  for  a  longer  life 
for  her  poems  and  collected  works.  It  may 
be  so,  but  we  suspect  that,  like  the  dyer's 
hand,  her  work  partook  largely  of  the  fate  of 
that  upon  which  she  expended  it.  —  The  third 
volume  of  John  Morley's  Critical  Miscellanies 
treats,  among  other  subjects,  of  George  Eliot, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Mark  Pattison,  W.  R.  Greg,  Harri- 
et Martineau,  and  Anguste  Comte.  (Macmil- 
lan.)  —Childhood,  Boyhood,  Youth,  by  Count 
Lyof  N.  Tolstoi,  translated  from  the  Russian 
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by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  (Crowell),  is  a  singular- 
ly full  and  detailed  account  by  himself  of  a 
man  who  is  a  force  in  literature  because  he  is 
much  more  than  a  man  of  letters.  —  In  the 
Travellers'  Series  (Putnams)  Hood's  Whims 
and  Oddities  have  found  a  place.  The  queer 
pictures  which  seem  to  give  gravity  to  the  fun 
are  preserved  in  all  their  uncouthness.  — Mr. 
William  Winter's  two  charming  volumes  on 
England  have  been  reprinted,  under  the  title  of 
Shakespeare's  England,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  reissued  here  in  one  volume 
by  the  Tieknors.  —  Recent  numbers  of  Cassell's 
National  Library  are  Egypt  and  Scythia,  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  name  of  translator  not 
given  ;  Hamlet ;  Nature  and  Art,  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  ;  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Alcibiades  and  Corio- 
lanus,  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Censor;  Cowley's 
Essays  ;  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo ; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  —  A  History  of  Greek 
Literature  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death 
of  Demosthenes,  by  Frank  Byron  Jevons. 
(Scribners.)  Mr.  Jevons  intended  his  book  for 
the  use  of  students  preparing  for  examination, 
and  it  shows  this  in  the  compactness  of  its 
statements  and  the  orderly  treatment.  He  has 
not,  however,  wholly  suppressed  himself,  and 
he  writes  with  a  refreshing  honesty  and  free- 
dom from  mere  academic  regard.  His  protest 
against  a  certain  school  of  critics  is  good : 
"  They  examine  the  Homeric  poems  as  they 
would  a  candidate's  dissertation  for  a  degree, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  for  not  knowing  his 
Homer."  —  Familiar  Talks  on  some  of  Shake- 
speare's Comedies,  by  Elizabeth  Wormeley 
Latimer.  (Roberts. )  We  can  easily  understand 
that  these  talks  were  given;  they  have  such 
value  as  talks  may  have,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  interest  which  one  may 
take  in  listening  to  a  running  comment  on  one . 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  that  to  be  taken 
in  reading  the  same.  It  is  hard  to  see  where 
Mrs.  Latimer  adds  to  Shakespeare,  or  even  es- 
pecially illuminates  him. 

Essays.  Fraternity  Papers  is  the  title  given 
to  a  volume  of  desultory  essays  by  Edward  H. 
Elwell.  (El well,  Pickard  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. ) 
The  book  appears  to  take  its  name  from  the 
club  before  which  the  papers  were  read.  The 
writer  is  evidently  a  person  of  humane  interests 
and  of  a  curious  disposition.  He  cares  for  an- 
tiquities not  as  a  mere  antiquarian,  but  as  one 
•who  would  rather  have  talked  with  his  ances- 
tors than  merely  read  the  documents  they  left 
behind.  His  paper  on  The  Puritan  Sermon  and 
that  on  The  Building  of  a  House  may  be  taken 
as  illustrating  the  kind  of  interest  which  he 
has  in  historical  subjects.  —  The  Round  Year, 


by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  (Houghton.)  Miss 
Thomas  is  first  a  poet,  but  that  does  not  in- 
capacitate her  from  writing  very  graceful  prose. 
Her  sketches  of  nature  in  half -hidden  forms  are 
so  delicate,  they  show  so  fine  an  intimacy  with 
the  retreating  shadows  of  dusky  shapes,  that 
the  effect  of  this  little  book  upon  a  sensitive 
imagination  is  of  distinctly  poetic  breathings. 
If,  occasionally,  she  is  betrayed  into  a  little 
fantastic  trick  of  language,  one  can  forgive  it, 
since  it  does  not  seem  affectation,  but  a  certain 
pirouette  of  the  mind,  as  if  the  wind  had 
whistled  to  this  lover  of  nature,  and  she  had 
caught  the  sudden  whim.  Still,  we  can  hardly 
advise  Miss  Thomas  to  lose  herself  in  prose. 
The  best  things  in  this  book  could  have  been 
said  in  verse,  and  such  verse  as  hers  we  can  ill 
spare.  Let  us  hope  that  she  keeps  her  diary 
in  verse  ;  it  is  her  natural  expression.  —  Man- 
ners Makyth  Man,  by  the  author  of  How  to  be 
Happy  though  Married.  (Scribners.)  Has  the 
ulster  of  the  Country  Parson  fallen  on  this  wri- 
ter ?  He  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  the 
prophets,  —  the  platitudinarian  school. 

Political  Economy  and  Sociology.  The  South, 
its  Industrial,  Financial,  and  Political  Condi- 
tion, by  A.  K.  McClure.  (Lippincott.)  Col- 
onel McClure  is  confident  that  the  South  is  soon 
to  receive  the  attention  which  the  West  has 
enjoyed  from  owners  of  capital  and  from  im- 
migrants, and  his  book,  which  gives  the  result 
of  several  journeys,  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
openings  which  exist.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  record  of  observation,  and  while  it  is  hopeful 
and  disposed  to  place  objects  somewhat  under 
a  rose-colored  glass,  and  to  avoid  subjects  dis- 
agreeable to  Southern  readers,  it  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  rapid  survey  of  a  section  of  the 
country  which  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to 
many.  We  wish  somebody,  equipped  as  Mr. 
Olmstead  was,  would  again  visit  the  South. 
—  The  Railways  and  the  Republic,  by  James 
F.  Hudson.  (Harpers.)  Mr.  Hudson  rightly 
apprehends  the  importance  of  the  railway  as  an 
influence  in  political  science,  and  applies  him- 
self to  the  task  of  discriminating  between  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  great  corporations 
and  the  not  so  manifest  evils  which  they  have 
brought  in.  His  book  brings  together  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  law  and 
the  railways,  but  we  think  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions would  have  been  modified  if  he  had  taken 
into  account  more  clearly  the  experience  of 
other  nations  than  the  United  States.  As  a 
study  of  railway  conditions  in  the  republic  it 
is  important,  but  its  importance  would  have 
been  greater  if  he  had  been  willing  to  regard 
the  conditions  of  railways  elsewhere  as  having 
direct  bearing  upon  his  chief  subject. 
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AFTER  DINNER. 

"I  HEARD,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  when 
the  servants  had  left  the  room,  "  that 
Elizabeth  Travers  was  over  here  to-day. 
Who  saw  her  when  she  came  ?  —  or  was 
it  true  "  — 

A  look  was  exchanged  very  quickly, 
almost  imperceptibly,  by  the  others  round 
the  table,  and  Nina,  who  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  go  away,  answered  in  her  little 
voice,  which  had  still  something  in  it  of 
the  shrillness  of  childhood,  *'  She  was 
not  here,  papa." 

"  But  I  heard  that  she  was  here,"  said 
Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  peremptory  tones. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  who  are  always 
ready  to  suppose  that  they  are  being 
deceived,  and  that  every  contradiction 
must  be  a  lie,  —  possibly  intentional,  per- 
haps only  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  at  all  events  untrue. 

Roger,  who  knew  what  was  coming, 
stirred  in  his  chair  with  a  consciousness 
that  could  not  quite  be  concealed ;  but  it 
was  Edmund  who  replied  :  — 

"  She  was  at  the  Rectory,  sir.  We 
saw  her  mare  in  front  of  the  gates, 
as  we  were  going  to  the  railway  with 
Steve."  i 

"  Which  of  you  went  in  to  make  her 
welcome  ?  "  the  Squire  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  any  of  us  thought  of 


it.  Steve  had  only  just  time  to  catch 
his  train." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Steve.  What 
has  Steve  to  do  with  it  ?  But  you  two, 
I  suppose,  had  no  train  to  catch.  It  was 
most  fraternal,  truly  beautiful,  to  walk 
down  with  your  brother,  but  it  did  not, 
I  imagine,  occupy  all  your  souls." 

"  I  don't  pretend  it  occupied  much 
of  my  soul,"  said  Roger.  He  had 
turned  half  round  on  his  chair,  perhaps 
out  of  mere  caprice,  perhaps  that  the 
light  might  not  fall  so  distinctly  on  his 
face. 

"  And  when  you  saw  her  there,  —  a 
fine  creature,  handsome  enough  to  turn 
any  young  fellow's  head,  and  as  nice 
as  she 's  handsome,  —  you  forgot  all 
about  Stephen,  and  did  your  best  to 
make  yourself  agreeable?  Much  as  I 
value  family  affection,"  said  the  Squire, 
in  the  voice  of  satire  which  his  children 
dreaded,  "  I  could  forgive  that." 

Nina  was  not  clever  enough  to  see 
what  it  was  about,  but  she  perceived  that 
the  situation  was  strained,  and  she  made 
a  little  diversion  for  the  brothers  by  leav- 
ing the  table.  Mr.  Mitford  neve$  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  so 
that  Nina's  departure  was  accompanied 
by  a  little  ceremonial  which  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  changing  a  disagree- 
able subject.  She  went  up  to  her  father, 
and  put  her  soft  little  lips  to  the  weath- 
er-beaten cheek  which  he  turned  care- 
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lessly  towards  her.  "  Good-night,  papa," 
she  said. 

"  Good-night,  good-night,"  he  replied, 
almost  with  impatience.  This  time  the 
diversion  was  without  effect.  That  Rog- 
er should  get  up  to  open  the  door  for 
her  seemed  to  Mr.  Mitford  a  quite  un- 
necessary ceremony ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  Roger  himself  hut  seldom  re- 
membered this  homage  to  womanhood 
in  the  person  of  as  familiar  and  unim- 
portant an  object  as  his  little  sister.  He 
had  to  come  back  from  the  door,  by 
which  he  was  so  much  tempted  to  es- 
cape, and  take  his  chair  again,  which  he 
did  most  unwillingly,  foreseeing  trouble 
to  come. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  Squire.  "  How  far 
did  you  go  with  her?  Or  rather,  how 
long  did  she  stay  ?  " 

"  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Edmund,  "  that 
we  went  with  Steve  to  the  railway." 

"  Again !  what  has  Steve  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  the  father  cried. 

"  So  that  we  saw  nothing  but  the 
groom  with  the  mare.  Her  visit  was  at 
the  Rectory,  not  here." 

"  At  the  Rectory,  and  not  here ! " 
repeated  the  Squire,  with  a  contemptuous 
(and  very  unsuccessful)  mimicry  of  his 
son's  tone.  "  Did  I  ever  say  it  was  here  ? 
How  could  she  come  here,  to  a  house 
where  there  's  no  woman,  to  throw  her- 
self at  your  heads  ?  That 's  what  you 
expect  a  girl  to  do,  you  young  fellows 
nowadays.  She  went  as  far  as  she  could 
in  coming  to  the  Rectory.  By  Jove, 
when  I  was  your  age  I  should  soon  have 
let  her  see  I  knew  what  she  meant." 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  said  Roger,  evident- 
ly restraining  himself  with  an  effort, 
"  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  —  indeed,  that  we  have  not  the 
least  right  to  imagine  —  Miss  Travers's 
visit  to  her  friend  at  the  Rectory  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  us." 

"  I  don't  forget,  sir,"  cried  the  angry 
father,  "that  you  're  a  puppy  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  that  Lizzy  Travers  is  twenty 
thousand  times  too  good  for  you." 


This  perfectly  irrelevant  sentiment 
was  delivered  with  so  much  heat  that 
Edmund  gave  his  brother  an  anxious, 
deprecatory  look,  to  which  Roger  replied 
with  an  indignant  frown  before  he  spoke. 
"  I  am  convinced  of  that,"  he  said. 

"  Convinced  that  you  mean  to  let  her 
be  carried  off  before  your  very  eyes ! 
There's  that  long -shanked  simpleton 
Ray  Tudgold:  though  he's  a  boy  and 
a  fool,  he  has  more  sense  than  you.  I 
saw  him  at  her  bridle,  assiduous  enough,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  Tudgold  himself  settling 
her  stirrup  for  her.  Why  were  n't  you 
there  ?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean 
by  always  being  out  of  the  way  when 
there 's  a  really  good  chance  for  you  ? 
And  she  must  have  seen  you  pass  under 
her  very  nose,  taking  no  notice.  A  pretty 
way  to  treat  a  lady,  and  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  country,  and  all  the  Big- 
low  estate  at  her  apron  strings !  " 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,  sir,  if  you  thought 
us  negligent,"  said  Edmund.  "  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
bad  taste  to  interrupt  her  at  that  mo- 
ment. She  had  just  arrived,  she  was 
with  her  particular  friend." 

"What,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a 
laugh,  "  are  you  still  so  soft  in  that  quar- 
ter, Ned  ?  To  think  any  woman  in  the 
world  would  prefer  Pax  Lemesurier  to 
an  admirer  of  the  other  sex!  We  all 
know  your  sentiments  in  that  quarter, 
my  boy,  but  women  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  care  for  each  other's  company  except 
when  there 's  nothing  better  to  be  got." 

To  this  neither  of  the  young  men 
made  any  reply.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  themselves  of  the  same  opinion, 
regarding  it  with  blind  faith  as  a  sort 
of  mathematical  axiom,  recognized  by 
everybody  and  beyond  the  necessity  of 
proof.  But  to  a  man  who  is  angry, 
and  who  is  relieving  his  mind  on  a  legit- 
imate subject,  there  is  nothing  so  exas- 
perating as  silence.  It  is  worse  than 
contradiction,  for  it  implies  disrespect. 
It  implies  that  he  is  not  worth  arguing 
with,  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
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bear  with  him,  and  let  the  tempest  die 
away. 

"  You  seem  to  have  nothing  to  say 
for  yourself,"  he  said,  turning  to  Roger, 
"  and  I  don't  wonder.  But  at  least  you 
know  my  opinion.  You  are  acting  like 
a  fool,  in  the  first  place,  and  how  far  it 
is  strictly  honorable  "  — 

"  Honorable  !  "  exclaimed  Roger,  turn- 
ing round  suddenly  from  where  he  had 
placed  himself  with  his  face  in  shadow. 

"  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  his 
father,  with  a  laugh.  "  Honorable,  — 
that 's  what  I  said.  According  to  my 
old-fashioned  code,  it 's  distinctly  not 
honorable  to  persecute  a  girl  with  your 
attentions  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
to  carelessly  fling  her  off." 

"  I  have  done  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,"  cried  Roger,  roused  to  an  out- 
burst of  indignation,  "  nor  has  any  one 
a  right  to  say  so.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Miss  Travers,  and  always  have 
had.  And  if  any  one  but  you,  sir,  ven- 
tured to  speak  so  of  a  lady  whom  —  of 
a, —  of  a  girl  who  "  — , 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  finish  your  sen- 
tence for  you  ?  —  of  a  lady  whom  you 
once  admired  very  much,  and  who  is  the 
best  match  in  the  country  ;  of  a  girl  who 
would  make  a  capital  mistress  to  Mel- 
combe,  and  complete  the  estate  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  so  that  the  family 
would  be  the  better  of  it  for  generations. 
I  tell  you  what,  Roger,"  said  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  relaxing,  —  "  for  a  quarrel  between 
you  and  me  can  lead  to  nothing  agreeable, 
—  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  the 
Black  Knight  out  to-morrow,  and  ride 
over  to  see  her.  She  will  be  quite  will- 
ing to  believe  that  you  prefer  getting  her 
all  by  herself,  for  the  aunt,  of  course, 
does  n't  count ;  you  can  easily  elude  the 
aunt.  Do  this,  like  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  '11  be  content." 

Edmund's  eyes  conveyed  a  dozen  mes- 
sages while  this  was  being  said,  but  how 
could  his  brother  receive  them,  having 
turned  again  his  shoulder  to  the  light? 
No  answer  came  for  some  time  out  of 


the  shadow.  Perhaps  the  young  man 
was  struggling  with  himself  ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  reluctance  to  reply,  to  meet 
the  softened  tone  with  another  contradic- 
tion. At  last  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  am 
sorry  —  I  can't  go  to-morrow.  I  am  — 
otherwise  engaged." 

"  Engaged  !  I  should  like  to  know  what 
that  means,"  said  the  father  sharply. 

"  I  've  got  something  else  to  do,"  said 
Roger.  "  I  've  —  various  things  to  do. 
I  Ve  —  a  number  of  letters  to  write.  I 
can't  possibly  spare  to-morrow.  It  would 
throw  everything  into  arrears." 

"Well,"  said  the  father,  persistently 
amiable,  "if  not  to-morrow,  let  us  say 
next  day,  or  Thursday,  —  at  all  events. 
a  day  this  week." 

"  I  shall  be  busy  all  this  week,"  Roger 
said,  in  a  sullen  tone  recognizable  by 
both  father  and  brother.  They  knew  his 
under  lip  had  set  firm,  and  the  somewhat 
too  long  upper  one  had  closed  down 
upon  it  like  a  vise.  Edmund,  looking  at 
him  fixedly,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
glance  up  and  take  counsel  from  his  warn- 
ing eyes,  afforded  a  means  to  the  Squire 
of  giving  vent  to  his  renewed  wrath. 

"  What  is  all  that  telegraphing  about  ?  " 
he  said.  "Ned,  you  had  better  mind 
your  own  business.  You  want  to  ad- 
vise your  brother  to  be  prudent,  not  to 
try  my  patience  too  far.  Let  him  alone ; 
he  had  better  ba  honest  and  let  me  know 
exactly  what  he  means,  since  we  're  on 
the  question.  If  he  means  to  defeat  me 
in  my  first  wish,  let  him  say  so,  and  then 
we  can  fight  fair." 

"  Roger  means  nothing  of  the  kind, 
sir,"  said  Edmund,  "  though  he  may  be 
driven  to  say  so,  if  you  press  him  so  hard. 
Good  heavens,  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
of  what  a  man  means !  You  know  very 
well  that  in  most  cases  we  mean  nothing 
but  just  what  happens  to  hit  our  fancy 
for  the  moment.  To  defeat  you,  no! 
I  '11  be  bound  for  him  that  is  not  what 
he  means." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Ned,"  said  Mr. 
Mitf ord.  "  That 's  all  very  well  for  boys 
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and  women.  I  expect  I  'm  talking  to  a 
man  when  I  talk  to  my  eldest  son.  How 
old  is  he  ?  Three  and  thirty,  if  he  's  a 
day.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 's  an 
age  at  which  a  fellow  can  go  on  philan- 
dering as  if  he  were  still  a  boy  ?  " 

"  I  'd  rather,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you," 
said  Roger,  again  suddenly  shifting  his 
position,  and  revealing  a  face  very  white 
and  obstinate,  with  a  fiery  glow  under 
the  lowered  eyelids,  "  that  we  discussed 
this  matter,  father,  you  and  I,  instead 
of  having  it  talked  over  like  this.  Ned 
means  very  well,  and  would  be  kind 
if  he  could,  but  he  doesn't  always  un- 
derstand." After  receiving  this  ridding 
stroke,  which  is  inevitably  the  recom- 
pense of  the  third  party,  Edmund  drew 
back  a  little,  involuntarily,  from  the 
table,  pushing  his  chair  out  of  the  circle 
of  the  lamplight.  The  two  faces  which 
were  within  that  round  of  light  stood 
out  like  those  of  actors  upon  the  inti- 
mate stage  of  private  life,  which  is  so 
much  more  exciting  than  any  play. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Squire,  "  that 's 
what  I  say.  Let  us  have  it  all  hon- 
est and  aboveboard.  You  know  well 
enough  what  I  want.  I  want  the  Big- 
low  estate  added  on  to  Melcombe,  which 
is  all  for  your  own  advantage,  not  mine. 
It  would  not  do  me  any  good  if  it  were 
done  to-morrow.  And  I  want  a  woman 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  us,  that  can  take 
the  head  of  the  table,  as  your  mother  did, 
and  make  a  fit  mistress  of  a  family  like 
ours.  The  first  pretty  girl  that  turns 
up  is  not  what  I  want,  Roger.  You  're 
old  enough  to  know  what 's  what,  and 
not  to  be  run  away  with  by  any  childish 
fancy.  All  these  things  I  find  in  Lizzy 
Travers.  She  's  a  fine,  handsome  crea- 
ture, she  's  a  woman  of  sense,  and  she 
has  got  plenty  of  money  and  just  the 
land  that  is  wanted  to  round  off  our  own. 
You  looked  as  if  you  thought  so,  too,  a 
little  while  ago.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that 's  idiotic,  do  you  call  off  now, 
and  disappoint  her  (as  I've  no  doubt 
you  're  doing),  and  defy  me  ?  " 


Mr.  Mitf ord  warmed  as  he  went  on ; 
the  enumeration  of  all  Elizabeth's  ad- 
vantages fired  his  blood,  and  the  thought 
that  for  some  whim,  some  caprice  un- 
worthy of  a  man,  some  change  of  liking, 
all  these  advantages  might  be  thrown 
away,  was  intolerable  to  him.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  his  son  must  be  actu- 
ated by  something  more  than  mere  per- 
versity, —  by  an  undutif ul  impulse  to  go 
against  himself  and  thwart  his  designs, 
which  were  so  clearly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family.  That  sons  did  so  out  of 
mere  rebellion,  and  injured  themselves 
to  spite  their  father,  without  any  other 
motive,  Mr.  Mitford  thought  he  knew 
well.  It  was  one  of  their  leading  im- 
pulses, he  was  convinced. 

The  contrast  between  this  superficial 
wrath  and  flow  of  opposition  on  one  side 
and  the  passion  in  Roger's  face  was  won- 
derful. He  was  quite  pale  ;  his  eyelids 
half  drawn  over  his  eyes,  his  nostrils 
drawn  in,  his  lips  set  tight.  No  petu- 
lance of  contradiction  such  as  his  father 
believed  in,  but  a  force  of  emotion  which 
was  full  of  tragic  elements,  was  in  his 
face.  He  cleared  his  throat  two  or  three 
times  before  he  could  get  possession  of 
his  voice.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  said, 
"  Miss  Travers's  name  must  be  put  out 
of  the  discussion  once  for  all.  We  were 
never  more  than  good  friends,  she  and 
I.  Stop  a  little  "  (for  Mr.  Mitford  had 
given  vent  to  a  snort  of  contempt  and 
the  scornful  exclamation  "  Friends  !  "). 
"  You  have  no  right,  and  I  have  no  right, 
to  speculate  upon  what  she  thinks.  A 
woman's  mind  is  her  own,  I  hope,  as 
well  as  a  man's.  That 's  only  a  small 
part  of  the  question,  sir,  I  allow;  the 
question  is  between  you  and  me.  If  I 
proposed  to  a  lady  and  she  rejected  me, 
I  suppose  you  would  not  say  that  was 
my  fault." 

"  But  I  should,  sir,"  retorted  his  fa- 
ther ;  "  certainly  I  should,  in  this  case. 
I  should  say  it  was  your  shameful  shilly- 
shally, your  would  and  your  would  n't, 
your  reluctance  to  come  to  the  point,  that 
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had  disgusted  the  girl,  and  with  good 
reason ;  only  somehow  I  've  faith  in  her, 
and  I  don't  think  it  has." 

Roger  glared  at  his  father  with  what 
he  thought  was  indignation  on  Eliza- 
beth's account.  "  I  refuse  to  bring  in 
her  name.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,"  he  cried.  "  The  question 
is  between  you  and  me,  sir,  and  nobody 
else  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  never 
had  any  such  intention  as  you  give  me 
credit  for ;  but  even  if  I  once  had,  as  you 
think,  I  have  n't  now.  I  don't  want  to 
bind  myself.  I  've  —  no  desire  to  mar- 
ry," Roger  said.  He  made  a  slight 
pause  before  he  said  these  words,  and 
plunged  a  sudden  glance  into  the  shade 
where  Edmund  sat,  as  if  challenging  him 
to  interfere ;  and  a  sudden  flush  of  color 
rose  on  his  own  face.  He  added,  hasti- 
ly, "  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  'm  capa- 
ble of  changing  my  mind  to  annoy  you. 
I  cannot  deny  such  an  accusation,  be- 
cause it 's  incredible.  You  can't  think 
so  badly  of  me,  even  if  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  you  say  it.  But  if  my  mind 
ever  inclined  towards  that,  which  it 
did  n't,  at  least  it  does  not  now." 

"  And  you  think  that 's  a  reason," 
cried  Mr.  Mitforcl.  "By  Jove!  You 
ought  to  think  a  little,  Roger,  what 's 
your  raison  d'etre.  You  've  no  profes- 
sion, you  never  do  anything,  you  're  the 
eldest  son.  Just  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  work  for  your  living, 
being  the  eldest  son,  it 's  your  business 
to  attend  to  this.  You  may  call  me 
brutal,  if  you  like  ;  perhaps  it 's  brutal, 
but  it 's  true.  This  is  your  share  of  the 
duty.  If  you  don't  do  it  "  —  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  got  up  from  his  chair  almost  vio- 
lently, pushing  it  away  from  the  table. 
Then  he  paused,  and  looked  at  his  son 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  his  height 
and  attitude.  "  Whether  it 's  from  mere 
caprice,  whether  it 's  for  other  reasons," 
—  and  here,  to  Roger's  troubled  ear,  his 
voice  sounded  full  of  meaning,  —  "  what- 
ever is  the  cause,  you  had  better  look  to 
it,  my  boy.  Though  you  're  the  eldest 


son,"  said  the  Squire,  turning  away, 
"  please  to  remember  that  in  our  family 
there  's  no  eldest  son,  so  to  speak,  fur- 
ther than  a  parent  may  please." 

He  went  away  as  he  spoke,  bursting 
through  the  door  which  opened  into  the 
drawing-room.  Though  he  had  avoided 
that  way  of  reaching  his  own  special  re- 
tirement since  little  Nina  had  taken  up 
her  abode  in  it,  his  excitement  was  so 
great  that  he  forgot  his  usual  habit  to- 
night, and  a  scream  from  Nina,  faintly 
heard  in  the  noisy  shutting  of  the  door, 
testified  to  her  wonder  rather  than  pleas- 
ure at  the  sight  of  this  unexpected  figure 
pushing  through  her  usually  silent  rooms. 
His  two  sons  sat  immovable  in  their  as- 
tonishment, watching  this  stormy  exit. 
It  was  seldom  that  Mr.  Mitford  permit- 
ted himself  to  lose  his  temper,  and  they 
stared  at  each  other  with  looks  which 
were  far  from  comfortable.  The  Squire 
was  generally  very  decorous  ;  if  he  had 
never  sought  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  his  boys,  at  least  he  had  seldom 
repulsed  them,  and  never  threatened. 
But  on  this  occasion  excitement  (or  was 
it  policy  ?)  had  carried  him  quite  out  of 
himself.  They  heard  Nina's  frightened 
little  outcry,  then  a  quick  and  rather 
angry  dialogue,  and  then  the  shutting  of 
the  distant  library  door,  which  indicated 
that  he  had  entered  his  own  room  for 
the  evening.  Roger  had  become  very 
calm,  very  silent,  in  the  midst  of  this 
sensation.  "  What  do  you  suppose  that 
means  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  when  the  ech- 
oes of  the  alarmed  house  had  died  away. 
"  I  did  not  think  my  father  would  have 
adopted  such  vulgar  methods,"  he  said. 
"He  meant  nothing,"  said  Edmund, 
in  his  usual  role  of  peace-maker.  "  And 
you  might  have  temporized  a  little. 
You  could  not  have  been  forced  into 
matrimony  at  a  moment's  notice.  Why 
not  yield  a  little,  and  keep  the  peace  ?  " 
"  There  has  been  too  much  sacrificed 
to  keeping  the  peace."  Roger  got  up 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  his 
figure  moving  up  and  down  like  a  shad- 
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ow  outside  the  circle  of  the  light.  "  I 
can't  keep  it  up,"  he  cried.  "  I  cannot  go 
on  like  this.  The  best  thing  for  me,  if  I 
could  but  do  it,  would  be  to  go  away." 

"  And  why  not  ?  Why  not  go  to  town 
for  a  month  or  two  ?  There  's  nothing 
tragical  about  that,  no  grand  decision  in- 
volved. Go  up  for  the  season,  and  cut 
this  knot,  whatever  it  is." 

"You  speak  at  your  ease,"  said  the 
elder  brother,  looking  out  of  the  shadow 
at  Edmund's  thoughtful  face,  in  which 
there  was  no  struggle,  only  a  shade  of 
sympathy  and  anxiety.  Roger  was  torn 
by  sensations  very  different,  —  by  pas- 
sion contending  with  all  the  restraints 
of  life,  and  thought,  and  better  judgment. 
"It  is  an  easy  matter  for  you,"  he  re- 
peated, with  a  certain  bitterness ;  "to 
settle  other  people's  affairs  is  always 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  even  know  what  your  affairs 
are,"  said  the  other.  "  I  suggest  no 
settling ;  take  a  moment's  pause,  as  you 
may  so  well  do.  No  one  can  have  a 
word  to  say,  if  you  start  off  for  town 
now.  It  is  the  moment  when  everybody 
is  going.  And  whatever  there  may  be 
to  decide,  get  it  at  arm's  length,  get  it 
in  perspective,"  Edmund  said. 

Roger  stared  at  him  almost  fiercely 
for  an  instant,  then  came  back  and 
flung  himself  down  again  in  his  chair. 
"  Don't  insult  a  man  with  your  artist's 
jargon,"  he  said  ;  then  changing  his  tone 
in  a  moment,  "  That 's  just  what  I  do, 
Ned,  —  that 's  just  what  I  do  too  much. 
I  can't  get  any  natural  action  out  of  my- 
self for  that.  My  father  thinks  I  mean 
to  cross  him.  I  don't.  I  see  the  sense 
of  all  he  or  you  can  say,  though  you 
drove  me  mad  with  your  talk  about  what 
was  suitable.  I  know  it  well  enough. 
He  's  right,  and  you  are  right,  and  no- 
body knows  so  well  as  I  do  all  the  trouble 
that 's  in  it,  or  how  good  it  would  be 
to  take  the  other  way.  "  But  "  —  said 
Roger,  staring  into  the  white  heat  of  the 
lamp,  with  eyes  that  were  full  of  glow- 
ing fire  —  "  but "  — 


Edmund  stretched  across  the  table, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's  arm. 
There  are  moments  when  the  most  sym- 
pathetic can  do  nothing,  can  say  nothing, 
that  may  not  turn  to  exasperation  in- 
stead of  solace.  The  touch  was  all  he 
could  venture  on.  Already  both  had 
forgotten  the  father's  threat,  if  threat  it 


VI. 

NINA. 

The  drawing-room  at  Melcombe  had 
a  succession  of  window  recesses,  or  rath- 
er projections  built  out  from  the  level 
of  the  room,  like  little  porticoes  inclosed 
with  walls,  where  all  the  brightness  of 
the  sunshine  concentrated,  and  where  a 
silent  little  reader  or  thinker  might  rest 
unseen,  whoever  went  or  came.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  that  Edmund  found  his 
sister  the  next  morning.  She  had  ap- 
propriated the  little  nook,  which  was  ob- 
long, with  an  opening  opposite  the  great 
window  like  a  doorway  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. On  the  cushioned  seat  which 
ran  all  round  Nina  had  accumulated  her 
treasures.  She  had  a  work-basket  full 
of  bright-colored  wools  and  silks,  always 
in  disorder,  and  pieces  of  work  at  which 
she  sometimes  labored  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time.  She  had  a  few  books  scat- 
tered upon  the  seat :  a  novel  always  in 
course  of  reading ;  a  book  of  poetry, 
about  which  she  was  not  very  particular 
so  long  as  it  was  verse ;  and  a  volume 
of  that  vague  morality  and  philosophy 
beaten  down  into  a  sugared  pulp,  which 
has  at  all  times  been  thought  the  right 
thing  for  young  ladies.  It  need  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  the  little  girl  never  opened 
it,  but  it  represented  the  higher  literature 
to  her  unsophisticated  soul.  She  had 
what  she  called  her  "  drawing  things  " 
upon  the  table  beside  her,  so  that  in  case 
an  inspiration  moved  she  might  fly  to 
her  pencil,  like  a  heroine  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned novel,  without  loss  of  time.  She 
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never  did  so,  but  what  did  that  matter  ? 
An  old  guitar,  which  Nina  had  found  in 
a  lumber-room,  hung  by  a  faded  ribbon 
from  the  wall,  so  that  she  might  equally 
soothe  her  mind  with  that,  if  any  sudden 
pressure  of  affairs  suggested  music  as 
the  natural  relief  to  an  overburdened 
soul.  To  be  sure,  Nina  did  not  know 
how  to  play,  but  that  made  no  differ- 
ence. Had  the  necessity  existed,  no 
doubt  the  knowledge  would  have  come. 
On  the  whole,  the  little  thing  pleased 
herself  much  with  these  simple  prepa- 
rations for  every  emergency,  and  as  no 
emergency  occurred  read  her  novel  in 
peace,  or  when  there  was  any  bazaar  in 
prospect,  for  which  her  married  sisters 
claimed  her  aid,  would  seize  her  crewels 
and  work  for  a  whole  twenty  minutes. 
She  led  a  very  useless  life,  much  unlike 
the  present  habits  of  high-minded  girls. 
She  had  nothing  to  do,  and  did  nothing. 
She  learned  nothing.  She  did  not  im- 
prove her  mind.  She  had  no  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  household.  In  short, 
she  existed  only  like  one  of  the  flowers  in 
the  garden.  She  loved  the  guitar,  which 
she  called  a  lute,  and  the  drawing  things, 
and  the  poetry  book,  and  the  crewels, 
which  she  called  embroidery.  These 
were  all  accessories  to  the  little  part  she 
had  to  play,  but  her  novels  were  old-fash- 
ioned, and  so  was  her  ideal,  and  she  did 
not  know  that  any  more  was  intended  in 
the  constitution  of  a  little  girl  belonging 
to  a  country  family.  Laura  and  the  rest 
had  married,  that  was  true,  and  entered 
upon  another  kind  of  existence,  which 
'  Nina  supposed,  some  time  or  other,  she 
too  would  have  to  do.  But  she  did  not 
speculate  on  that  change,  it  was  not 
within  the  range  of  any  near  possibilities, 
and  the  little  mind  did  not  require  the 
stimulus  of  any  such  subject  for  dreams. 
Lily  Ford,  in  her  room  which  opened  on 
the  garden,  dreamed  all  day  long,  — 
dreamed  with  passion,  inventing  for  her 
future  endless  pleasures,  splendors,  and 
delights  ;  but  Nina,  in  her  window-seat, 
was  quite  quiescent,  pleased  with  the 


days  as  they  came.  To  be  sure,  Lily 
was  the  elder  by  three  years,  and  her 
position  was  not  the  assured  and  simple 
one  held  by  the  little  lady  at  the  Hall. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  Nina,"  said  Ed- 
mund, coming  in.  He  placed  himself  in 
the  basket-chair,  which,  though  it  was 
well  cushioned,  always  creaked,  and  dis- 
turbed Nina's  quiet.  "  I  thought  you 
might  be  out,  as  it  is  such  a  fine  morn- 
ing. You  don't  go  out  half  enough." 

"  I  have  no  one  to  go  with,  Edmund. 
It  is  rather  dull  always  going  out  alone." 

"  So  it  is.  If  you  would  only  be  a 
little  bolder,  Nina,  and  get  upon  a  horse, 
you  could  ride  with  Roger  or  me.  One 
of  us  would  always  be  glad  to  go." 

This  was  one  of  the  little  habitual 
things  which  Nina  knew  were  said  with- 
out much  meaning.  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt 
Edmund  meant  them  when  he  said  them. 
But  his  sister  was  too  shy  to  keep  him 
'to  his  word.  She  was  not  so  timid  as 
was  supposed,  and  had  got,  if  not  upon 
a  horse,  yet  upon  a  pony,  many  times 
with  impunity,  and  ridden  soberly  about 
the  park.  But  the  idea  that  Nina  was 
not  bold  enough  to  ride  had  always  been 
kept  up.  Though  she  was  so  simple,  she 
quite  understood  this  little  fiction,  and 
that  it  was  not  at  all  in  her  role  to  call 
upon  her  brothers  to  go  out  with  her ; 
for  little  persons  like  Nina,  with  all  their 
innocence,  often  know  things  which  they 
are  not  supposed  to  know. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Edmund," 
she  said.  "  I  am  quite  happy  here.  I 
am  at  a  very  interesting  bit  in  my  book. 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  almost  think 
that  Ethelbert  is  going  to  turn  out  Lord 
Wilfrid's  son,  which  would  quite  explain 
the  sympathy  that  Emily  felt  for  him 
the  first  time  she  saw  him.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  book  "  — 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  I  went 
away,  and  let  you  unravel  the  mystery," 
Edmund  said. 

"Oh,  no;  oh,  dear,  no!"  exclaimed 
Nina,  putting  down  the  volume  upon  its 
face.  "  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
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talk  to  you.  And  there 's  something  I 
want  to  ask  you,  Edmund.  What  was 
papa  so  angry  about  last  night  ?  " 

"  Last  night  ?  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  my 
dear.  One  of  us  displeased  him.  Either 
Roger  or  I  said  something  that  brought 
on  a  discussion ;  nothing  you  need  trouble 
your  little  head  about." 

"  But  I  do  trouble  my  head.  How 
can  I  help  it?  I  know  it  was  Roger, 
and  not  you.  I  heard  loud  voices,  sound- 
ing quite  angry,  and  then  I  went  and 
sat  close  to  the  door." 

"  Do  you  think  that  was  quite  right, 
Nina  ?  It  is  not  the  thing  for  a  lady  to 
do." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  listening !  "  cried 
Nina.  "  I  did  not  look  through  the  key- 
hole, or  anything  like  that.  I  only  sat 
near  the  door.  And  then  I  heard  papa 
scolding,  —  oh,  scolding  !  worse  than  he 
ever  did,  even  at  Laura.  I  couldn't 
help  hearing.  Then  he  bounced  in  when 
I  was  sitting  there,  never  expecting  it. 
What  made  him  come  through  the  draw- 
ing-room last  night  ?  I  started  up  as  if 
I  had  been  shot,  and  then  he  —  said 
something  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  deserved  it  this 
time,"  said  Edmund,  shaking  his  head. 
"  You  should  not  sit  near  the  door ;  you 
might  hear  something  that  you  were  not 
intended  to  hear." 

"  Oh,  that  is  exactly  why  "  —  Then 
she  stopped  short,  in  confusion.  "  I 
mean,"  she  said,  looking  as  if  about  to 
cry,  while  Edmund  continued  to  shake 
his  head,  "  that  I  never  know  anything 
—  about  anything  !  And  why  should 
n't  I  find  out,  if  I  can?  It  is  so  dull 
at  night,  sitting  all  by  one's  self  here." 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that," 
said  Edmund ;  "  of  course  it  is  dull. 
I  '11  make  a  point  of  coming  in  and  sit- 
ting with  you  in  future,  Nina,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  sit  near  the  door." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  Edmund," 
said  Nina.  She  was  aware  that  this 
promise  was  about  as  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  that  of  riding  with  her, 
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if  she  could  not  ride ;  but  repression  had 
taught  this  little  creature  wisdom,  and 
she  accepted  the  offer  as  a  benevolent 
form.  "  It  was  about  Roger  getting 
married,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
in  her  turn. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 
You  must  not  say  a  word  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Roger  is  not  going  to  be 
married." 

"  I  know,"  asserted  Nina.  "  I  think 
I  know  more  than  you  do,  or  papa  either, 
but  I  am  sure  I  would  never  tell." 

"  You  —  know  about  Roger  ?  Non- 
sense, my  dear  little  girl,  you  must  not 
even  think  on  such  a  subject.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  to  know." 

"Oh,  but  there  is,"  said  Nina,  once 
more  nodding  her  head.  "  I  knew  first 
from  what  Simmons  said.  And  then  I 
rode  round  by  the  West  Lodge,  and 
there  I  saw." 

"  I  thought  that  you  said  a  minute 
ago  you  would  never  tell." 

"  Not  to  any  one  else,"  replied  the 
girl,  "  but  you  and  I  are  just  the  same 
as  himself,  Edmund.  I  would  not  tell 
papa  for  the  world.  Did  you  ever  see 
Lily  Ford?  I  think  she  is  beautiful. 
There  are  not  very  many  beautiful  peo- 
ple like  women  in  books.  Perhaps  she 
is  not  quite  up  to  that,  but  she  is  the 
beautifulest  I  ever  saw." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Edmund,  en- 
deavoring to  laugh  the  revelations  off. 
"  Prettier  than  Laura  ?  You  could  n't 
mean  that,  and  '  beautifulest '  is  not  a 
word." 

"  It  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Nina. 
"  Laura  ?  Oh,  Laura  !  —  she  was  just 
Laura,  nicer  than  anybody.  It  did 
not  matter  in  the  least  whether  she  was 
beautiful  or  not.  But  Lily  Ford  is  like 
somebody  in  a  book.  I  once  read  a 
poem  about  a  beautiful  maiden  in  a  gar- 
den, don't  you  know  ?  She  is  like  that. 
She  walks  out  among  the  flowers,  and 
she  never  goes  anywhere  else  except 
to  church,  and  Mrs.  Simmons  says  she 
does  n't  know  what  her  parents  are 
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thinking  of ;  and  then  they  always  say 
something  about  Roger,  but  they  don't 
let  me  hear  what  they  say." 

"  You  hear  a  great  deal  too  much,  I 
think,"  cried  Edmund.  "  Nina,  you 
ought  to  know  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young 
lady  to  listen  to  what  the  servants  say." 

"  Who  am  I  to  speak  to,  then  ?  "  asked 
Nina,  the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  "  Am 
I  never  to  hear  anything  that  anybody 
says  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Edmund,  "  I 
see  how  wrong  we  have  all  been.  It  is 
a  shame  that  you  should  be  driven  to 
that,  you  poor  little  girl  among  all  us 
men.  But  there  is  always  the  Rectory, 
Nina,  when  you  're  dull,"  he  hastily  said. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not  at  all  dull.  I  like  home 
the  best,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  about 
what  is  going  on.  I  like  to  ride  past  the 
West  Lodge,  the  garden  is  always  so 
pretty.  And  when  it  is  warm  you  can 
look  in  at  the  window  and  see  Lily  sit- 
ting at  work.  I  believe  she  's  making 
some  things  for  me,"  the  girl  added, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  pride  and  pro- 
prietorship in  Lily.  "  Roger  is  there 
almost  every  day." 

"  Nina  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go 
on  with  these  revelations.  All  this  in- 
formation is  quite  out  of  your  way.  If 
Roger  knew,  he  would  be  very  angry ;  he 
would  think  you  were  watching  him." 

"  So  I  was,"  admitted  Nina  quietly, 
"  more  or  less  ;  for  I  wanted  to  know. 
When  you  hear  all  sorts  of  things  said  of 
your  brother,  and  especially  when  you 
see  that  they  don't  want  you  to  hear 
what  they  say  "  — 

"You  must  be  removed  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  servants,"  said  Edmund. 
"  It  is  not  at  all  good  for  you.  Don't 
you  know  the  difference  between  educat- 
ed and  uneducated  people,  Nina  ?  You 
have  no  right  to  listen  to  them.  You 
don't  hear  people  of  our  own  class  "  — 

"  Oh,  Edmund !  why,  everybody  does 
it ;  not  about  Roger  before  us,  but  about 
others.  The  Tudgolds,  and  even  Pax. 
Pax  was  saying  the  other  day  that  Amy 


Tudgold  went  out  a  great  deal  too  much 
when  she  was  in  London,  and  that  our 
Stephen  "  — 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  please.  I  dare 
say  we  all  talk  about  our  neighbors  more 
than  is  necessary.  But  the  servants,  — 
you  must  not  listen  to  the  servants.  As 
for  Roger,  he  would  be  very  angry.  You 
must  know,  if  you  heard  anything  at  the 
door,  —  oh,  Nina  !  —  that  this  was  not 
what  my  father  was  speaking  to  Roger 
about." 

"No,"  said  Nina,  after  a  pause,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  her  brother  as  if  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  more  to  say  ;  but 
though  her  eyes  were  eloquent  she  spoke 
no  further  word.  For  the  next  half 
hour  or  more  Edmund  kept  his  place, 
and  made  conversation  for  his  little 
sister.  He  did  his  duty  manfully,  using 
every  endeavor  to  make  her  forget  the 
subject  on  which  she  had  herself  been 
the  speaker.  He  told  her  about  the 
books  he  had  been  reading,  giving  her  at 
considerable  length  the  plot  of  a  new 
novel,  with  a  description  of  the  leading 
characters  and  their  actions.  He  told 
her  about  some  discoveries  in  which  the 
fairy  tales  of  science,  the  beautiful  part 
of  research,  came  in  as  they  do  not  al- 
ways come  in,  even  in  its  most  beneficent 
spheres.  He  told  her  about  the  last 
great  traveler  who  had  made  a  track 
across  the  black  continent.  To  all  of 
which  Nina  responded  with  a  little  swift 
interrogative  Yes  ?  with  a  No !  of  won- 
der, with  the  milder  Indeeds,  and  Oh, 
Edmunds,  of  attention.  She  gave  him 
her  ear  devoutly  for  one  thing  as  much 
as  the  other,  and  laughed,  and  clasped 
her  hands,  and  looked  astonished  and 
dismayed,  just  when  it  was  right  for  her 
to  show  these  sentiments.  But  when  at 
last  he  got  up  and  left  her,  Edmund  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  Nina  had  not 
seen  through  him  all  the  time,  that  she 
had  not  been  quite  aware  of  his  purpose, 
and  laughing  in  her  little  sleeve  at  his 
attempts  to  beguile  her.  He  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  went  away,  considerably 
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exhausted  with  his  exertions  and  with 
the  uncertainty  of  having  at  all  succeed- 
ed in  them,  that  he  would  never  under- 
value little  Nina's  intelligence  again. 
What  she  had  told  him  was  not  new  to 
him.  He  had  known  very  well  where 
Roger  was  going  when  he  turned  along 
the  west  road  from  the  station.  He  had 
understood  what  his  brother  meant  when 
he  betrayed  the  uneasiness  of  his  troub- 
lous passion  in  talk  which  pretended  to 
be  abstract.  But  Nina's  little  matter- 
of-fact  story,  her  glimpses  into  the  quiet 
conclusions  of  the  servants,  added  a  pang 
of  reality  to  the  visionary  picture  which 
Edmund  had  made  to  himself.  As  it 
was  in  Edmund's  fancy,  it  might  have 
gone  on  for  months  or  years  before  com- 
ing to  any  crisis  ;  but  in  a  moment,  by 
the  illumination  of  all  these  sharp  little 
commonplace  lights,  he  saw  how  imme- 
diate and  how  urgent  the  danger  was. 
There  had  been  in  Edmund's  mind  a 
lingering  incredulity,  the  conviction  of  a 
man  in  his  sound  senses  that  love,  in  the 
gravest  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  keep- 
er's daughter  was  after  all  an  impossi- 
bility ;  that  it  was  a  freak  of  fancy  rather 
than  a  serious  passion  which  had  occu- 
pied his  brother.  How  in  Ford's  cottage, 
within  the  ken  of  the  father  and  mother, 
amid  all  the  homely  circumstances  of 
their  life,  Roger  should  have  been  so 
fatally  enthralled  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  ;  and  by  Lily  Ford,  the  little 
half-educated,  conventional  enchantress, 
with  all  the  sentimentalities  of  her  board- 
ing-school about  her,  her  artificial  superi- 
ority, her  little  romantic  graces !  If  she 
had  been  an  unconscious,  dutiful,  rus- 
tic maiden,  helpful  and  sweet,  Edmund 
thought  he  could  have  understood  it  bet- 
ter. But  for  a  man  who  had  known  and 
liked,  if  not  loved,  Elizabeth  Travers, 
who  had  owed  something  of  his  develop- 
ment to  Pax,  —  that  he  should  tlirow  his 
lif e  away  for  Lily  Ford !  The  wonder  of 
it  took  away  Edmund's  breath  ;  yet  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  believe  it  now. 
And  what  was  worst  of  all  was  that  he 


could  think  of  no  way  of  helping  Roger. 
His  father's  threats,  his  inquiry  in  respect 
to  that  other  matter  so  plainly  impossi- 
ble, the  mere  suggestion  of  which  was  an 
insult  and  injury  to  the  lady,  —  so  much 
too  good,  Edmund  said  to  himself  indig- 
nantly, for  any  one  of  them  at  their  best, 
—  would  of  course  throw  Roger  more 
and  more  into  his  fatal  entanglement, 
and  make  all  deliverance  hopeless.  And 
there  seemed  nothing  that  any  one  could 
do.  Remonstrance  was  futile  ;  the  time 
for  it  was  past ;  and  what  advantage 
could  there  be  in  pointing  out  the  fright- 
ful drawbacks,  the  miseries,  involved  in 
such  a  connection  to  the  unfortunate  who 
saw  them  all,  and  yet  could  not  resist 
the  infatuation  which  was  stronger  than 
reason  ?  It  was  not  thus,  perhaps,  that 
Edmund  would  have  regarded  a  love 
which  was  superior  to  all  obstacles,  had 
it  not  approached  himself  so  nearly.  He 
realized  in  the  present  case  with  a  heavy 
force  of  fact,  more  telling  than  imagina- 
tion, what  it  would  be  to  have  Lily  Ford 
the  mistress  of  his  father's  house. 

In  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  he  found 
himself  following  instinctively  a  path 
which  he  had  perhaps  trod  oftener  than 
any  other  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  the  path  that  led  to  the  Rectory.  He 
knew  that  Pax  at  her  window  would  see 
him  coming,  and  would  divine  that  he 
was  in  trouble,  and  that  his  errand  to  her 
was  the  selfish  one  of  unburdening  his 
soul.  How  often  had  he  unburdened  his 
soul  to  Pax,  in  every  kind  of  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  !  —  even  when  the  dis- 
turbing element  was  herself,  when  he  had 
so  loved  her  in  her  full  maturity,  so  hotly 
wanted  to  marry  her,  so  insisted  that  the 
obstacles  were  of  no  importance  in  com- 
parison. He  still  loved  Pax  devotedly 
in  a  way,  but  the  thought  of  his  boyish 
projects  in  respect  to  her  sometimes 
brought  the  hot  color  to  his  face,  some- 
times overwhelmed  him  with  a  desire  to 
laugh.  It  had  become  ludicrous,  impos- 
sible, as  no  doubt  it  had  been  always, 
had  he  had  eyes  to  see.  The  recollection 
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of  it  came  strongly  back  to  him  as  he  ran 
up  the  familiar  stairs,  and  went  in  un- 
announced, with  a  little  tap  at  the  door. 
Perhaps  she  thought  of  it,  too,  as  she 
turned  half  round  to  greet  him,  holding 
out  her  hand  with  a  "  Well,  Edmund  !  " 
looking  at  him  in  the  tall,  narrow  mir- 
ror which  stood  between  the  two  side 
windows,  and  which  was  always  the  me- 
dium through  which  she  contemplated 
her  intimate  visitors.  Pax  was  of  opin- 
ion that  she  understood  people  better 
when  she  first  saw  their  faces  and  un- 
conscious expression  in  this  old-fashioned 
greenish  glass. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  throwing  himself 
down  upon  a  chair  opposite  to  her.  "  I  'm 
out  of  heart  and  out  of  humor,  and  as 
usual  I  've  come  to  you  to  be  consoled." 

"  That 's  quite  natural,"  said  Pax. 
"  What  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  —  everything,"  cried 
the  young  man.  And  then  he  took  up 
a  piece  of  work  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  examine  it  gravely,  as  if  he 
knew  all  about  it.  And  so,  indeed,  he 
did ;  for  Pax  kept  a  piece  of  work  by 
her,  for  state  occasions,  for  the  afternoon 
when  people  called,  which  made  slow 
progress,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  big  work-basket,  always  overflowing, 
which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her  chair. 
"  You  were  at  this  leaf,  or  thereabouts, 
last  time  I  was  on  the  verge  of  suicide," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  And  I  shall  be  at  another  leaf  next 
time,"  Pax  answered  calmly.  "  There 
is  just  enough  of  the  pattern  to  keep  me 
going  till  I  deliver  you  over  into  the 
hands  of  your  wife." 

"  My  wife !  I  shall  never  have  one, 
Pax." 

"  Not  till  you  are  married,"  said  Miss 
Lemesurier.  "  But  I  don't  suppose  that 
is  what  troubles  you  now." 

He  made  no  answer  for  some  time, 
and  then  he  burst  forth  suddenly,  "I 
don't  think  it 's  good  for  Nina  to  be  all 
alone  as  she  is.  That  little  thing  is  far 
sharper  than  any  of  us  think." 


"I  am  glad,"  said  Pax,  "that  you 
have  found  that  out." 

"  She  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  ser- 
vants, to  pick  up  the  gossip  of  the  house." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Pax,  "that 
you  have  found  that  out.  I  hope  your 
father  sees  it,  too." 

"  Oh,  my  father !  "  Edmund  said  im- 
patiently, conscious  all  at  once  that  not 
Roger,  but  the  Squire,  was  the  cause  of 
all  his  anxieties,  for  surely  he  ought  to 
have  known  better,  if  anybody  should. 

"  And  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  rem- 
edied unless  one  of  you  were  to  marry." 

"  To  marry  !  "  Edmund  exclaimed 
again,  and  then  suddenly  gleamed  upon 
him  another  vision  of  Lily  Ford  in  the 
chief  place  at  home,  training,  restraining, 
his  little  sister.  A  flush  of  angry  color 
came  over  his  face.  "  You  are  very 
keen  upon  marriages,"  he  cried,  with  an 
instinctive  endeavor  to  give  a  prick  in 
return.  "  You  used  not  to  be  so,  if  I 
remember  right." 

Pax  looked  into  the  mirror,  and  saw 
herself  seated  there,  mature  and  mother- 
ly, while  the  young  man,  flung  into  his 
chair  in  languor  and  discontent,  sat 
gloomy  before  her.  She  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary thanksgiving  within  herself.  If 
I  had  been  such  a  fool !  she  thought, 
and  thanked  Heaven,  then  spoke  sedate- 
ly. "  For  right  marriages  always,  —  for 
wrong  never,"  she  said,  with  emphasis. 
"  Come,  I  know  that 's  what  you  are  up- 
set about." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  upset,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  I  've  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Probably 
he  is  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am,  and 
I  'm  a  meddling  fool  to  think  I  could  in- 
terfere." 

Pax  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
seriously,  but  she  did  not  help  him  out, 
and  he  sat  pulling  her  work  about,  snip- 
ping at  stray  threads  as  if  that  had  been 
the  most  important  occupation  in  the 
world  ;  then  he  suddenly  tossed  it  from 
him,  nearly  overturning  the  light  table. 

••  I  should  have  thought,"  he  cried  an- 
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grily,  "  that  you  would  have  known  all 
about  it.  Here  is  one  of  the  storms  that 
are  periodical  in  our  house,  —  my  father 
raging,  and  Roger  going  to  the  devil." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Pax,  "  not  so  bad  as 
that." 

"  What  do  you  call  not  so  bad  ?  He 
might  be  bad  and  do  less  harm.  Imag- 
ine Lily  Ford  at  Melcombe,  the  lady  of 
the  house  !  " 

"  Has  it  gone  so  far  ?  "  said  Pax,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm.  "  You  ought  not  to  speak 
so  to  me,  Edmund,  about  less  harm,  but 
still  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  can't 
think  it 's  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Can  you  think  of  my  brother,  then, 
as  a  scoundrel  ?  "  cried  the  young  man, 
changing  his  view  in  a  moment,  as  the 
caprice  of  his  troubled  mind  suggested. 
Then  he  came  to  his  senses  in  the  re- 
lief of  having  thus  disburdened  himself. 
"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  it  has  gone  as  far  as 
that.  I  don't  see  what  else  can  come. 
Roger  is  not  a  fellow  to  —  he  is  not  a 
man  that  could —  You  know  what  I 
mean,  Pax.  He  is  too  good,  and  too 
tender-hearted,  and  too  honorable.  He 
could  neither  deceive  a  woman  nor  de- 
sert her,  even  if  he  wanted  to." 

"  Does  he  want  to  ?  "  Pax  paused  a 
moment,  not  expecting  any  answer  to 
her  question  ;  then  she  said  slowly, 
"  There  is  still  one  way  out  of  it :  there 
is  the  girl  herself." 

"  The  girl  herself !  "  Edmund  cried, 
with  unmeasured  astonishment  and  al- 
most contempt. 

"  She  is  in  a  very  artificial  position ; 
but  she  is  a  natural,  silly  little  thing,  with 
a  will  of  her  own  ;  when  that  is  the  case 
there  is  never  any  telling,"  Pax  in  her 
wisdom  said. 

VII. 

MOTHER   AND   DAUGHTER. 

On  the  same  morning  a  consultation 
of  a  very  different  kind  was  going  on  at 
the  West  Lodge.  The  scene  was  the 


little  parlor  which  to  poor  Roger  had 
been  a  place  of  fatal  enchantment.  It 
bore,  perhaps,  a  different  aspect  in  the 
morning,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  cir- 
cumstances, even  the  chill  daylight  with 
all  its  revelations,  even  Mrs.  Ford  in 
the  midst  of  her  morning's  work,  with  all 
the  common  accessories  of  household 
labor  about  her,  could  now  have  affected 
the  mind  of  the  lover.  Perhaps  if  at 
the  first  he  had  seen  the  mother  on  her 
knees  "  doing  "  the  grate,  while  Lily  in 
her  pretty  dress,  not  fit  even  to  be  touched 
by  those  grimy  fingers,  stood  by  and 
looked  on,  the  contrast  might  have  af- 
fected his  imagination ;  but  who  could 
tell  ?  He  might  have  found  it  only  an 
accentuation  of  the  wonder  how  out  of  so 
homely  a  soil  such  a  flower  could  have 
grown.  To  the  chief  actors  themselves 
there  was  nothing  in  the  least  remark- 
able in  the  situation.  Mrs.  Ford  on  her 
knees  before  the  hearth,  with  a  brush  in 
her  hands  and  the  glow  of  exertion  on 
her  face,  had  paused,  looking  up  from 
her  work  to  speak,  while  Lily  stood  by 
in  the  brown  velveteen  which  had  been 
her  winter  dress,  and  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  had  made  herself,  with  pret- 
ty white  frills  round  the  hands  which 
were  free  from  any  trace  of  labor,  a 
few  early  primroses  pinned  upon  her 
breast,  and  her  silky  hair  shining  in  the 
sun.  The  glass  door  was  open,  the  sun- 
shine streaming  in,  the  garden  ablaze 
with  those  crocuses  of  which  the  keeper's 
wife  had  boasted,  the  little  room  all 
glorified  by  the  light,  which,  however,  at 
the  same  tune  remorselessly  showed  all 
those  poverties  of  over-decoration  and 
vulgarity  of  ornament  of  which  its  in-  • 
mates  were  unconscious.  Mrs.  Ford  was 
making  an  appeal  which  was  almost  im- 
passionate,  and  which  suited  very  well 
with  her  attitude,  if  not  with  her  occupa- 
tion, while  Lily  listened  somewhat  impa- 
tient, very  decided  in  her  adverse  opin- 
ion, pulling  the  threads  unconsciously 
out  of  a  scrap  of  linen  which  she  held 
in  her  hands. 
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"My  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  "it's 
time  to  think  serious,  if  ever  you  thought 
serious  in  your  life.  I  'm  dead  frightened, 
and  that 's  the  truth.  I  've  always  looked, 
I  don't  deny  it,  for  a  'usband  for  you 
as  could  give  you  a  different  'ouse  from 
this.  We  've  done  our  best,  your  father 
and  me,  to  make  it  a  nice  'ouse.  We  've 
done  a  deal  for  you,  Lily,  though  may 
be  you  don't  see  it.  It 's  not  a  place  now 
for  the  likes  of  you,  brought  up  a  lady, 
and  naturally  looking  for  things  as  was 
never  wanted  by  him  or  me.  But  still 
we  Ve  done  a  deal  more  than  most  folks 
approved  of  our  doing ;  we  've  done  the 
most  we  could." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lily  impatiently, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  going  over  all  this 
again,  mother  ?  I  never  said  you  had  n't 
been  awfully  good." 

" Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that" 
resumed  Mrs.  Ford,  drying  her  eyes  with 
her  apron.  She  was  apt  to  be  tearful 
when  she  insisted  on  Lily's  excellences, 
or  humbly  put  forth  her  own  attempts 
to  do  justice  to  them.  "  But  we  've  done 
what  we  could,  and  I  Ve  always  hoped 
for  a  'usband  as  could  do  more,  and  that 
I  won't  deny." 

"  Well,  mother  !  "  said  Lily  again. 

"  But,  dear,"  cried  the  keeper's  wife, 
u  you  must  n't  look  too  high  !  Oh,  Lily, 
you  must  n't  look  too  high  !  When  Mr. 
Roger  first  came  here  I  was  a  bit  flat- 
tered ;  that  I  don't  deny.  I  felt  as  if  it 
was  a  great  compliment.  Him  to  come 
in  quite  friendly  like,  and  take  a  chair, 
and  talk  to  you  and  me.  It  was  not  as 
if  it  had  been  talking  to  your  father 
about  them  things  as  men  can  go  on 
about  for  hours.  Senseless  things,  / 
think,  but  then  that 's  their  way.  And 
that  he  should  be  taken  up  with  you 
was  natural,  and  asking  questions,  for 
you  were  his  mother's  pet,  there  's  not 
a  doubt  of  that.  I  was  flattered  like, 
I  won't  deny  it.  But  since  Christmas 
I  Ve  took  fright,  Lily.  I  Ve  got  more 
and  more  frightened  every  day.  I've 
tried  my  best  to  say  as  you  were  busy, 


as  you  were  out,  —  any  excuse  I  could 
think  of." 

"  Thank  you,  mother." 

"  You  would  thank  me,  if  you  thought 
a  bit.  Lily,  you  don't  know  the  world  ; 
if  you  were  as  old  as  me,  you  would 
know  that  nothing  good  ever  comes  of  a 
gentleman  visiting  in  a  poor  'ouse.  He 
may  mean  no  harm,  and  she  may  mean 
no  harm,  but  it  comes  to  harm  in  spite 
of  'em  both." 

"  Mother !  "  exclaimed  Lily,  with  great 
indignation,  "  how  dare  you  speak  like 
that  to  me  !  Harm  !  Do  you  think  I  'm 
one  of  the  poor  creatures  that  forget 
themselves,  that  get  into  danger  and 
trouble,  —  me  !  If  you  think  that  of 
me,  I  wonder  you  don't  turn  me  out  of 
your  house." 

"  Oh,  Lily !  "  cried  the  anxious  moth- 
er. She  gazed  at  the  girl  for  a  moment 
with  hands  uplifted,  then  turned  round 
hastily  and  addressed  herself  to  the  grate 
with  great  fervor  of  exertion,  making 
her  brush  ring  into  all  the  corners. 
After  a  minute  or  two  of  this  active 
work  Mrs.  Ford  turned  round  again. 
"  You  put  me  to  silence  and  you  put 
me  to  shame,"  she  said,  rising  from  her 
knees.  "  You  Ve  got  learning  enough 
and  sense  enough  to  get  the  better  of  a 
dozen  like  me,  but  you  did  n't  ought  to, 
Lily,  however  things  are,  for  I  'm  your 
mother,  and  that 's  more  than  learning, 
or  foreign  languages,  or  playing  the 
pianny,  —  ay,  or  even  taking  views." 

"  Mother,  of  course  it  is,"  assented  the 
girl.  "  I  never  would  have  been  nasty 
to  you  if  you  had  n't  been  nasty  to  me, 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  I  was  like 
one  of  the  victims  in  a  story-book,  and 
that  harm  of  that  description  could  ever 
happen  to  me  !  " 

Mrs.  Ford  accepted  Lily's  kiss  with  a 
tearful  smile.  "Hold  off  the  brush," 
she  said,  "  or  it  '11  make  a  mark  on  you. 
Oh,  Lily,  my  pet,  you  're  never  nasty  to 
me,  —  only  I  'm  silly  about  you,  and  I 
take  everything  to  heart.  And  as  for 
Mr.  Roger —  no,  I  ain't  easy  in  my  mind 
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about  Mr.  Roger.    I  can't  say  I  am,  for 
it  would  n't  be  true." 

"  Why,  what  could  Roger  do  ?  "  said 
the  girl,  with  a  triumphant  smile.  "  Noth- 
ing but  what  I  like,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  That  may  be,  or  that  may  n't  be," 
replied  Mrs.  Ford,  shaking  her  head ; 
"  but  what  I  'm  thinking  of  is  his  father, 
Lily.  His  father,  he  can  do  just  what 
he  pleases.  He  can  turn  us  out  of  this 
house,  which  is  the  nicest  I  ever  was  in 
for  its  size,  and  where  I  'd  like  to  end 
my  days.  He  could  turn  your  father 
out  of  his  place.  He  can  hunt  us  all  out 
of  the  parish,  away  from  everybody  we 
know.  Oh,  you  think  nobody  could  do 
that  ?  But  you  're  mistaken,  Lily.  The 
Squire  can  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 
It's  awful  power  for  one  man,  but  he 
can.  I  have  heard  say  he  can  leave  all 
his  money  away  from  his  sons,  if  they 
don't  please  him,  and  that 's  what  fright- 
ens me.  Oh,  Lily,  Mr.  Roger,  he  's  too 
grand  ;  he  's  not  the  'usband  I  'd  choose 
for  you." 

"  Too  grand,  — nobody  's  too  grand," 
said  the  girl ;  and  then  she  laughed. 
"For  that  matter,  your  favorite  Mr. 
Witherspoon  thinks  a  deal  more  of  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  keep- 
er than  Mr.  Roger  does.  A  fine  scien- 
tific gardener,  —  oh,  that 's  a  great  deal 
more  grand  than  the  young  Squire." 

"  Lily,  Lily !  there  you  are,  always 
laughing  at  the  steady  young  man  that 
could  give  you  a  nice  home,  and  furnish 
it  nicely,  and  keep  a  servant,  and  every- 
thing. That's  what  would  please  me. 
Better  than  us,  but  not  so  much  better 
that  he  would  throw  your  father  and 
mother  in  your  face,  with  a  good  trade 
that  he  could  carry  anywhere.  Oh,  that 
is  the  kind  of  man  for  me.  All  the 
masters  in  the  world  could  n't  frighten 
that  one,  they  could  n't  do  him  no  harm. 
He 's  sure  of  a  place  somewhere  else, 
if  he  has  to  leave  here.  Squire  may 
fret  as  he  likes,  he  can't  do  no  harm  to 
him.  Oh,  Lily,  if  it  was  me  "  — 

"  And  how   are    ye   the    day,   Miss 


Lily  ?  and  did  ye  like  the  sparry  grass  ?  " 
cried  the  girl,  with  an  imitation  of  the 
gardener's  Scotch.  "  Oh,  mother,  how 
you  can  like  that  man  !  He  may  be  nice 
enough,  and  respectable  enough,  and  all 
that,  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman,"  Lily 
said,  with  great  dignity,  drawing  herself 
up. 

"And  that's  what  I  like  him  for," 
replied  her  mother. 

Lily  gave  Mrs.  Ford  a  look  of  min- 
gled indignation  and  superiority.  "I 
shall  never  have  anything  to  say  to  a 
man  who  is  not  a  gentleman,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me  !  "  the 
mother  cried. 

Neither  to  Mrs.  Ford's  exclamation 
nor  to  her  attitude  of  despair  did  Lily 
pay  any  attention.  She  seated  herself 
at  the  table,  opened  a  little  fancy  box  in 
which  were  her  thimble  and  scissors,  and 
drew  towards  her  the  needlework  she 
was  doing  for  Nina  at  Melcombe.  It  was 
a  work  which  went  on  slowly,  subject  to 
many  interruptions,  but  still  it  was  the 
occupation  to  which  she  sat  down  morn- 
ing after  morning,  when  the  grate  was 
done  and  the  fire  lit.  The  fire  was  now 
blazing  up  brightly,  and  everything  was 
cheerful  within  and  out :  the  crocuses  all 
expanding  under  the  sunshine,  the  same 
brightness  flooding  in  at  the  open  door, 
the  brisk  little  fire  modifying  what  sharp- 
ness there  still  might  linger  in  the  March 
air.  The  only  shadow  in  this  brilliant 
little  spot  was  Mrs.  Ford,  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  with  her 
black  brush  in  one  hand  and  her  broom 
in  the  other,  disconsolately  leaning  upon 
that  latter  implement,  and  looking  at  her 
daughter  with  troubled  eyes.  Lily  had 
taken  her  seat  opposite  the  window.  She 
had  laid  out  a  pretty  mass  of  white  mus- 
lin and  lace  upon  the  table ;  her  grace- 
ful person,  her  shining  head,  the  flowers 
on  her  bosom,  all  harmonious  and  de- 
lightful, made  the  picture  perfect.  If 
her  features  wanted  regularity,  who 
could  pause  upon  that  point,  in  the  gen- 
eral radiance  of  beauty  and  health  and 
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satisfaction  that  shone  about  her?  In 
short,  who  could  take  that  beauty  to 
pieces,  or  question  which  part  of  it  was 
more  or  less  near  perfection,  who  had 
ever  fallen  under  the  spell  of  her  pres- 
ence ?  Six  months  ago  Lily  had  been 
conscious  of  that  spell.  She  had  been 
very  willing  to  exercise  it  if  it  existed, 
and  fully  and  fervently  believed  that  the 
something  which  would  certainly  come 
would  be  something  to  her  advancement 
and  glory.  But  still  it  had  all  been 
vague.  She  had  not  known  what  kind 
of  fly  would  stumble  into  her  shining 
web.  When  Mr.  Witherspoon,  the  gar- 
dener, appeared  her  heart  had  fluttered ; 
she  had  for  a  little  while  supposed  that 
he  might  be,  if  not  the  hero,  at  least  the 
master,  of  her  fate.  But  Lily's  ideas  had 
much  enlarged  since  those  days.  She 
had  learned  what  triumph  was.  Visions 
very  different  from  that  of  the  gardener's 
two-storied,  blue-slated  house  had  passed 
before  her  eyes.  That  man  of  science 
who  condescended  to  love  her,  and  wished 
to  improve  her  mind,  was  very  different 
from  the  young  Squire,  who  found  all  her 
little  ignorances  half  divine.  Roger, 
with  his  straight,  well-dressed  figure, 
standing  up  as  she  had  seen  him  first, 
asking,  was  this  Lily  ?  stroking  his  mus- 
tache as  he  looked  at  her,  had  been,  in 
comparison  with  the  solid  gardener,  ro- 
mance and  beauty  embodied  to  the  am- 
bitious girl,  who,  suddenly  enlightened 
by  this  revelation,  held  to  the  certainty 
that  no  man  who  was  not  a  gentleman 
could  ever  satisfy  her.  And  since  then 
—  well,  since  then  —  As  she  mused  a 
conscious  smile  lighted  up  her  face ; 
since  then  perhaps  other  and  still  more 
splendid  revelations  had  come. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  to  yourself 
at  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ford,  who  sometimes  felt 
a  prick  of  exasperation  even  with  her 
darling.  "  You  're  thinking  of  Mr. 
Roger,  and  that  he'll  make  a  lady  of 
you  ;  but  suppose  his  father  leaves  every- 
thing away  from  him?  Oh,  Lily,  you 
don't  know  what  it  is,  trying  to  be  a 


lady,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with.  It's 
worse,  a  deal  worse,  than  living  poor  and 
thinking  nothing  different,  like  we  do." 

"  Mr.  Roger  !  "  cried  Lily,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head.  "  One  would  think  there 
wasn't  a  gentleman  in  the  world  but 
Mr.  Roger,  to  hear  you  speak." 

"  There 's  none  as  conies  here,  at 
least,"  Mrs.  Ford  said. 

The  conscious  smile  grew  upon  Lily's 
face.  It  seemed  on  the  eve  of  bursting 
into  a  laugh  of  happy  derision.  But  she 
made  no  reply  in  words ;  indeed,  she 
bent  down  her  face  to  hide  the  smile 
which  she  could  not  conceal,  and  did  not 
intend  to  explain. 

"  Leastways,  not  as  I  know,"  her 
mother  continued,  with  a  vague  suspicion 
passing  like  a  cloud  over  her  mind.  She 
gave  a  moment  to  a  hurried,  frightened 
reflection  on  this  subject,  and  then  said 
to  herself  that  it  was  impossible.  Why, 
Lily  was  never  out  of  her  sight,  never 
away  from  her,  never  wished  to  be 
away,  or  take  her  freedom,  like  other 
girls.  Lily  was  quite  satisfied  to  be  al- 
ways within  her  mother's  shadow.  Mrs. 
Ford  felt  a  glow  of  happy  pride  as  she 
remembered  this,  and  it  drove  all  her 
doubts  and  painful  anticipations  out  of 
her  mind.  "  My  pet,"  she  said,  "  there  's 
a  many  things  to  be  thought  of  afore  you 
marry,  and  in  particular  if  you  marry 
out  of  your  own  kind.  I  don't  call  Mr. 
Witherspoon  that,  or  even  young  Mr. 
Barnes,  or  Harry  Gill,  though  he's  as 
well  off  as  can  be." 

"  A  gardener,  a  farmer,  and  a  horse- 
dealer  !  "  exclaimed  Lily,  letting  out  her 
suppressed  laugh,  but  with  an  eclat  of  de- 
rision in  it.  "  What  fine  gentlemen,  to 
be  sure  !  " 

"  Oh,  Lily !  "  cried  the  troubled  moth- 
er. "  There  's  not  one  of  them  but 
would  be  a  grand  match  for  Ford  the 
keeper's  daughter.  Now  listen  a  bit  to 
me.  As  far  as  that  you  can  go,  and 
none  of  them  would  say  you  nay  when 
you  had  your  father  and  your  mother  up 
of  an  evening,  or  to  sit  with  you  when 
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you  were  lonely,  or  have  a  bit  of  dinner 
at  Christmas,  or  that.  They  mightn't 
be  fond  to  see  us  too  often,  but  they  'd 
never  say  a  word  so  far  as  that  goes." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Lily,  grow- 
ing red.  "  My  father  and  mother !  If 
they  were  not  proud  to  see  you,  I  should 
know  the  reason  why." 

"  Oh,  my  sweet !  I  always  knew  as 
you  'd  be  like  that.  But,  Lily,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Ford,  with  bated  breath,  "  what 
if  it  was  the  Hall  ?  I  've  been  through 
the  rooms  once  with  Mrs.  Simmons, 
when  she  was  in  a  good  humor  because 
of  the  game.  "  Oh,  Lily  !  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  take  off  my  shoes.  I'd  no 
more  have  sat  down  in  one  of  those 
golden  chairs,  or  touched  the  sofas,  ex- 
cept, may  be,  with  a  soft  clean  duster, 
than  I  'd  have  flown.  I  could  n't  have 
done  it.  Velvet  beneath  your  feet,  and 
velvet  on  the  very  footstools,  and  you 
could  n't  turn  round  but  you  'd  see  your- 
self on  every  side.  I  declare,  I  was 
nigh  saying  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  '  Who  's 
that  vulgar,  common  person  as  you  're 
showing  round,  and  what 's  the  likes  of 
her  got  to  do  there  ? '  and  it  was  just 
me." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Lily,  coldly. 
She  held  her  head  very  high,  and  there 
was  a  crimson  flush  on  her  face.  The 
view  was,  no  doubt,  new  to  her,  and 
wounded  her  pride,  perhaps  also  her 
heart,  deeply.  She  spoke  with  a  little 
difficulty,  her  throat  dry  with  sudden 
passion. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  child,  supposing  as 
you  was  to  lead  Mr.  Roger  on,  and  let 
him  come  and  come,  till  he  had  n't  no 
control  of  himself  no  more ;  and  that 's 
what  it 's  coming  to.  And  supposing  as 
it  come  to  that  as  you  was  married. 
And  supposing  the  Squire  didn't  make 
no  objection,  but  gave  in  to  him  because 
you  was  so  pretty,  —  as  has  happened 
before  now.  Lily,  what  would  you  do 
with  your  father  and  your  mother 
then?  "  asked  the  good  woman,  solemnly. 
"  Would  you  have  us  up  to  one  o'  your 


grand  dinners,  and  set  us  down  at  your 
grand  table,  with  Mr.  Larkins,  as  has  al- 
ways been  such  a  friend  to  your  father, 
to  wait  ?  It  makes  me  hot  and  cold  all 
over  just  to  think  of  it.  Your  father 
always  says  Mr.  Larkins,  he  's  such  a 
good  friend ;  and  suppose  he  was  stand- 
ing up  behind  my  chair  to  help  me  to 
the  potatoes,  or  pour  Ford  out  a  glass 
of  beer.  Lord,  I'd  sink  through  the 
floor  with  shame,  and  so  would  your 
father." 

Poor  Lily  had  been  foolish  in  many  of 
her  little  ways,  but  she  was  miserable 
enough  while  she  listened  to  this  speech 
to  make  up  for  much.  She  saw  the 
scene  in  her  quick  imagination,  and  she 
too  shivered :  the  terrible  Squire  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  delicate  little  Miss 
Nina,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  her  father  and 
mother,  and  Larkins  grinning  over  their 
shoulders !  Lily's  own  heart  sank  at 
the  thought  of  how  she  would  herself 
come  through  if  exposed  to  that  ordeal ; 
but  father  and  mother!  She  sat  bolt 
upright  in  the  keen  pang  of  her  wounded 
pride,  for  it  was  all  true  ;  it  was  true,  and 
more.  She  felt  as  her  mother  said,  as 
if  she  too,  in  shame  and  mortification, 
would  sink  through  the  floor. 

"  If  it  should  ever  come  to  that,"  she 
said,  with  a  gasp,  "  I  should  like  to  see 
—  any  one  that  would  dare  to  look 
down  upon  father  and  you." 

"  Oh,  my  pet,  I  knew  you  would  feel 
like  that;  but  how  could  you  stop  it, 
Lily  ?  You  could  n't  stop  it,  my  dear. 
You  would  have  to  get  all  new  servants, 
for  one  thing,  and  they  would  turn  out 
just  as  bad  as  the  old  ones.  There  's  no 
way  as  you  could  work  it,  my  pretty,  — 
no  way !  " 

"  If  it  was  like  that,  I  should  give  up 
all  company  altogether,  and  you  should 
come  and  see  me  in  my  own  room,  where 
nobody  could  interfere,"  declared  Lily. 
But  then  the  strain  of  her  tone  relaxed, 
the  hot  color  faded,  and  she  laughed 
with  a  tremulous  mirth  in  which  there 
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was  an  evident  sense  of  escape.  "It 
might  have  come  to  that  once,  mother," 
she  said,  "  but  not  now.  No,  not  now, 
—  I  know  better  now.  If  it  was  Wind- 
sor Castle  he  had  to  offer,  instead  of 
Melcombe  Hall,  I  would  n't  have  him. 
Don't  you  worry  yourself  about  that." 

Mrs.  Ford  gave  a  gasp  of  amazement. 
She  had  meant  to  make  the  drawback 
very  clear,  but  she  had  not  intended  to 
be  thus  taken  at  her  word.  That  Lily 
would  weep  and  protest  that  no  such  in- 
dignities should  ever  be  possible  in  her 
house,  be  it  ever  so  splendid,  was  what 
she  meant,  but  no  more. 

"  Lily,"  she  said,  "  Lord  bless  you, 
I  did  n't  mean  you  were  to  give  up  what 
was  for  your  happiness  on  account  of 
me." 

"  Do  you  think  I  'd  let  people  look 
down  upon  and  slight  my  mother  ? " 
asked  Lily.  "  Besides,"  she  added  quick- 
ly, "  he  's  dull ;  he  is  not  the  least  en- 
tertaining ;  he  is  no  fun,  mother.  There 
are  some  that  are  far  better  fun,  and  just 
as  good  gentlemen,  and  never  would  be- 
have like  that." 

Mrs.  Ford  was  deeply  disappointed,  in 
spite  of  her  evil  prognostications.  "  Well, 
Lily,"  she  said,  "  I  'm  glad  you  're  so 
reasonable.  I  can't  help  feeling  for  Mr. 
Roger,  poor  dear,  but  if  it 's  to  be  With- 
erspoon,  after  all "  — 

"  Witherspoon  !  "  ejaculated  Lily, 
with  an  accent  of  scorn  :  but  who  it  was, 
or  where  she  had  seen  any  gentleman 
who  was  not  Roger,  not  all  her  mother's 
importunities  could  make  her  say. 


VIII. 

PRIMOGENITURE. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  house  in  which 
there  is  a  family  quarrel  is  always  af- 
fected, however  limited  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  quarrel.  In  the  present  case 
there  were  but  two  of  the  family  in- 
volved :  but  they  were  the  principal  per- 
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sons  in  the  house.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  it  at  the  breakfast  table,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  Squire  had  disap- 
peared before  Roger  was  visible,  to  the 
relief  of  everybody  concerned,  nor  at 
lunch,  where  they  met  with  more  civility 
than  usual,  saying  "  Good-morning  "  to 
each  other  with  averted  eyes.  But  at 
both  these  meals  the  situation  was  very 
obvious,  the  air  stifling  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  embarrassed  to  a  de- 
gree which  was  absurd.  Why  could  not 
they  talk  in  their  usual  tone,  or  keep  at 
least  an  appearance  of  ease  ?  Why  was 
it  that  a  subject  could  not  be  kept  up, 
but  was  dropped  instantaneously  as  soon 
as,  with  two  feeble  remarks,  it  had  been 
brought  into  spasmodic  being  ?  How 
was  it  that  all  the  ordinary  events  which 
furnish  table-talk  seemed  for  this  mo- 
ment to  have  ceased  to  be  ?  Edmund 
did  his  best,  laboring  against  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  two  silent  figures  who 
sat  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table, 
and  made  no  contribution  to  the  conver- 
sation. Every  subject,  however,  that  he 
could  think  of  appeared  to  have  some 
connection  with  forbidden  matters.  As 
Nina's  support  was  of  a  very  ineffect- 
ual kind,  and  she  was  too  much  in  awe 
of  her  father  to  hazard  many  observa- 
tions of  her  own,  the  result  was  very 
unsuccessful.  It  was  so  feeble,  indeed, 
that  the  servants  gave  each  other  looks 
of  intelligence,  and  Larkins  stationed 
himself  in  a  pose  of  defense  behind  his 
master's  chair.  If  there  were  to  be  any 
split  in  the  house,  which  was  a  thing  the 
servants  half  had  foreboded  for  some 
time  past,  Mr.  Larkins  felt  very  sure  on 
which  side  policy  and  safety  lay.  The 
air  was  thus  affected  throughout  the 
house.  It  diffused  a  kind  of  general  ir- 
ritation for  which  nobody  could  account. 
Even  little  Nina  spoke  very  sharply  to 
her  maid,  and  Edmund  kicked  away  the 
unoffending  dog  who  got  between  his 
feet  as  he  left  the  dining-room.  They 
were  angry,  they  did  not  know  why. 
And  Mrs.  Simmons  had  all  the  maids  in 
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the  kitchen  in  tears  before  she  had  done 
with  them  that  day.  The  belligerents 
themselves  were  the  only  persons  unaf- 
fected by  this  general  tendency.  They 
were  cool  to  an  exasperating  degree, 
polite,  making  remarks  full  of  solemnity 
and  high  composure.  These  remarks 
were  addressed  to  Edmund,  who  figured 
as  the  general  public.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  weather,  Edmund  ?  It  was 
sharp  frost  last  night,  Larkins  tells  me, 
but  I  hope  you  '11  be  able  to  get  a  good 
run  to-morrow."  "Did  you  notice  if 
the  wind  was  veering  to  the  west,  Ned  ? 
I  rather  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
deluge."  These  were  the  sorts  of  obser- 
vations they  made.  Had  the  mind  of 
Edmund  been  free  to  remark  what  was 
going  on,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
struck  by  the  comic  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately  in  such  circum- 
stances, though  there  is  always  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  funny,  the  persons  about 
are  too  deeply  concerned  to  get  the  good 
of  the  ludicrous  side. 

Edmund  was  much  startled  to  find 
himself  called  into  the  library  after  that 
uncomfortable  meal.  His  father  made 
a  sign  to  him  to  close  the  door,  and 
pointed  to  a  chair  near  his  writing-table. 
"  I  don't  often  make  such  demands  on 
your  time,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
can  give  me  ten  minutes,  Ned  ?  " 

"As  long  as  you  like,  sir,"  he  said 
promptly,  but  with  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  as  long  as  I  like !  It 's  not  ex- 
actly for  pleasure.  Edmund,  perhaps  I 
was  a  little  peremptory  with  your  broth- 
er last  night." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Edmund,  "  if  you 
will  let  me  say  so.  You  've  always  been 
so  good  to  us.  That  makes  us  feel  it 
the  more  when  you  are  a  little  "  — 

"  Hi-tempered,  unjust.  I  know  that 's 
what  you  meant  to  say." 

"  I  meant  only  what  you  yourself  said, 
father,  —  peremptory.  Roger  is  not  in 
a  happy  state  of  mind,  to  begin  with." 

"  He  has  no  great  reason  to  be  in  a 
happy  state  of  mind.  I  know  he 's  af- 


ter some  villainy.  I've  heard  it  from 
several  people." 

"  No  villainy,"  said  Edmund  quickly. 
"  Whoever  says  so  does  n't  know  Rog- 
er." 

"  That 's  the  most  lenient  interpreta- 
tion," his  father  remarked  ;  "  otherwise 
folly,  madness,  something  too  wild  to 
name."  The  Squire  paused,  and  looked 
his  second  son  almost  imploringly  in  the 
face.  "  Can't  you  do  anything,  Ned  ? 
You  two  are  very  good  friends,  and 
you've  a  great  deal  of  sense.  There 
are  times  when  I  've  thought  you  rather 
a  milksop,  not  much  like  the  rest  of  us, 
but  I  never  denied  you  had  a  great  deal 
of  sense." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
rather  —  a  milksop,  as  you  say.  My 
kind  of  sense  does  n't  seem  to  make 
much  impression." 

"  It  would,  upon  your  brother,  if  you 
would  speak  plainly  to  him.  A  young 
fellow  can  do  that  better  than  an  old 
one.  They  think  we  're  preaching,  they 
think  we  don't  understand.  That 's  a 
good  joke,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a 
short  laugh,  turning  his  eyes  as  it  were 
inwardly  upon  his  own  experience.  "  But 
the  fact  is  you  all  of  you  think  so.  Per- 
suade him  that  he  's  a  fool,  and  get  him 
to  understand,"  continued  the  father, 
looking  into  Edmund's  eyes  with  a  steady 
stare,  "  that  what  I  said  was  no  vain 
threat.  I  mean  it,  every  word." 

"  You  mean  it,  sir  ?  "  said  Edmund, 
with  a  look  of  surprised  inquiry.  So 
little  impression  had  the  threats  of  last 
night  made  upon  him  that  he  did  not 
even  remember  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Mitford's  face  flushed  into  an  an- 
gry redness.  "  I  mean  it,  and  I  hope 
you  don't  intend  to  be  insolent,  too.  I 
mean,  sir,  that  there  's  no  eldest  son  in 
our  family.  I  can  make  whomever  I 
please  the  eldest  son:  and  by  Jove,  if 
Roger  makes  an  infernal  fool  of  himself, 
as  he  seems  to  intend  to  do  "  — 

"  I  suppose  it 's  quite  legitimate  as  an 
argument."  Edmund  said  reflectively. 
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"  Legitimate !  What  do  you  mean  by 
legitimate  ?  It  is  no  argument ;  it 's  a 
plain  statement  of  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  If  there  was  any  hope  that  it  would 
be  effectual,"  Edmund  went  on,  "but 
my  opinion  is  it  would  have  exactly  the 
contrary  effect ;  and  to  threaten  what  one 
does  n't  mean  to  carry  out "  — 

"  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  my 
senses  ?  "  cried  the  Squire.  "  I  never 
threaten  what  I  don't  mean  to  perform. 
Take  care  you  don't  spoil  your  own 
prospects,  too.  As  certainly  as  I  sit  here, 
if  Roger  takes  his  own  way  in  this,  I 
shall  take  mine,  and  wipe  him  out  of 
the  succession  as  I  wipe  off  this  fly,  with- 
out hesitation  or  —  compunction,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  No,"  said  Edmund,  with  a  depre- 
catory smile.  His  heart  quaked,  but  he 
would  not  even  appear  to  believe.  "  No, 
no,  —  you  are  angry,  you  take  perhaps 
too  grave  a  view  ;  but  wipe  him  out  — 
Roger?  No,  father,  no,  no." 

"  None  of  your  no,  no's  to  me,  sir," 
cried  the  Squire.  He  had  a  way  of  im- 
itating his  antagonist's  tone*  mockingly 
when  he  was  angry,  but  he  had  not  the 
talent  of  a  mimic.  "  I  say  what  I  mean, 
and  not  a  word  more  than  I  mean.  If 
you  cannot  do  any  more  for  your  broth- 
er, make  him  understand  that  I  am  in 
earnest,  and  you  may  do  some  good." 

"  I  should  only  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  I  should  put  him  beside  himself." 

"  Then  there  will  be  two  of  us,"  said 
the  Squire,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  If 
that 's  all  you  're  good  for,  I  'm  sorry  I 
asked  you,  and  you  may  as  well  go. 
But  take  care,  my  boy,"  he  added,  rising 
as  Edmund  rose.  "  Take  care  that  you 
don't  spoil  your  own  prospects,  too." 

Edmund  left  his  father's  room  with 
something  of  the  feeling  of  a  man  who 
has  been  listening  to  some  statement  of 
important  possibilities  delivered  in  an 
imperfectly  understood  language.  He 
made  a  great  many  efforts  to  elucidate 
these  unfamiliar  words,  and  make  out 
what  they  meant.  They  were  as  strange 


to  him  as  if  they  had  been  in  Hungarian 
or  Russian.  "Wipe  Roger  out  of  the 
succession ; "  "  No  eldest  sons  in  our 
family;"  "Take  care  you  don't  spoil 
your  own  prospects,  too,"  —  the  most 
recondite  of  Slav  dialects  could  not  have 
been  more  difficult  to  understand.  The 
constitution  of  the  family  was  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  argument  to  this  young 
Englishman.  In  the  abstract,  he  was 
ready  enough  to  argue  out  any  question. 
The  law,  as  interpreted  in  different 
countries  under  different  theories,  bore 
no  especial  sacredness  for  him,  that  it 
might  not  be  fully  criticised,  questioned, 
or  condemned.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
discuss  the  hereditary  principle  in  gen- 
eral, both  its  drawbacks  and  its  advan- 
tages. But  to  think  of  Roger  disinherit- 
ed, of  himself,  perhaps,  preferred,  gave 
him  an  intolerable  sensation  which  it  was 
impossible  to  endure.  Roger  wiped  out 
of  the  succession  !  —  his  brother,  whom 
nothing  could  keep  from  being  the  head 
of  the  house,  no  change  in  respect  to  the 
estates,  no  arbitrary  settlement ;  his  elder 
brother,  Roger  !  There  was  an  incredi- 
bility about  it  which  brought  an  angry 
laugh  to  Edmund's  lips,  yet  struck  him 
like  a  sharp  blow,  like  a  sudden  warn- 
ing stroke,  awakening  him  to  dangers  un- 
thought  of,  to  the  unreality  of  everything 
about  him.  It  was  as  if,  walking  along 
a  solid,  well-known  road,  he  had  sudden- 
ly come  to  an  unexpected  yawning  preci- 
pice, as  if  he  had  all  at  once  seen  some 
volcanic  crater  open  at  his  feet.  Nothing 
less  than  such  metaphors  could  explain 
the  sudden  shock,  the  tremendous  dan- 
ger. Roger  wiped  out  of  the  succession, 
his  own  prospects  —  his  prospects,  good 
heavens  !  —  of  disinheriting  his  broth- 
er, of  being  preferred  in  Roger's  place  ! 
This  made  the  blood  rush  to  his  brain, 
singing  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  to 
disinherit  Roger  !  Just  in  that  way  the 
warmest  champion  of  equal  inheritances 
would  probably  pause.  Abstract  justice 
is  one  thing ;  it  may  be  that  children 
have  a  right  to  an  equal  division  of  their 
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father's  possessions ;  it  may  be  that  they 
have  no  right  at  all  to  another  man's 
property,  even  though  he  may  be  their 
father ;  but  for  one  to  displace  the  other, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  father's  weak- 
ness and  grasp  his  inheritance,  —  this, 
to  a  generous  spirit,  looks  like  the  worst 
kind  of  robbery.  Edmund  felt  himself 
degraded,  injured,  by  the  very  thought. 
He  recalled  his  father's  words.  They 
could  not  mean  this  or  that ;  there  must 
be  a  different  signification  to  them.  If 
there  were  only  a  dictionary  of  human 
perversities  by  which  he  could  find  it 
out !  He  took  a  long  walk  upon  it,  which 
is  so  good  a  way  of  clearing  the  head, 
but  light  did  not  come  to  him.  His  fa- 
ther was  an  honorable  man.  He  was  a 
good  father ;  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing unkind  or  cruel.  What  did  he 
mean  now  by  this  insane  suggestion,  by 
speaking  in  a  new  language  which  the 
unassisted  intelligence  could  not  under- 
stand ? 

The  sun  had  set  by  the  time  Edmund 
returned  home.  The  little  parapherna- 
lia of  the  tea-table,  which  it  had  pleased 
Nina  to  set  up  in  the  hall,  was  there  in 
its  corner,  deserted,  and  nobody  was  visi- 
ble but  Roger,  who  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  entrance  as  Edmund  came  in,  ap- 
parently examining  the  whips  upon  the 
rack,  displacing  and  rearranging  them. 
He  turned  half  round  when  his  brother 
entered,  but  for  a  minute  or  two  took  no 
notice,  carrying  on  his  half-occupation, 
one  of  the  expedients  of  idleness  to  get 
through  a  little  tune.  Edmund,  for  his 
part,  took  no  notice,  either,  for  his  heart 
was  still  sick  with  bewilderment,  and  he 
was  reluctant  to  say  anything,  afraid  to 
begin  a  conversation,  though  he  had  so 
much  to  say.  He  went  up  to  the  wood 
fire,  which  blazed  in  the  great  open  chim- 
ney, and  stood  leaning  upon  the  carved 
stone  mantelpiece,  which  bore  the  Mit- 
ford  arms,  and  was  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place.  The  hall  was  the  only 
part  of  the  house  which  had  any  preten- 
sions to  antiquity.  It  was  full  of  dark 


corners,  with  two  deep-recessed  windows 
throwing  two  broad  lines  of  light  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  One  of  these  was 
partially  filled  with  painted  glass,  coats- 
of-arms  blazoned  in  the  brilliancy  of 
that  radiance  ;  the  other  was  white  and 
pale,  full  of  a  silvery  spring-coming  sky. 

"  How  is  the  wind  ?  "  said  Roger,  at 
last.  "  I  hope  that  old  croaker  is  not 
going  to  be  justified  in  his  forebodings. 
The  sky  looks  uncomfortably  clear." 

"  There  is  frost  in  the  air,"  said  Ed- 
mund. Then  he  turned  round,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  in  the  favorite  attitude 
of  an  Englishman.  "  But  I  thought," 
he  said,  "  it  could  n't  matter  much  to 
you.  Are  you  not  going  away  ?  " 

"  Going  away  !  Not  that  I  know  of," 
Roger  replied,  curtly. 

"  I  thought  you  said  —  it 's  just  the 
time  for  town ;  a  number  of  people  there, 
but  none  of  the  whirl  of  the  season. 
Why  don't  you  go  ?  The  hunting  is  not 
worth  staying  for  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
year." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  if  you 
like  it  so  much  ?  "  Roger  asked. 

"  I  will,  if  you  '11  come  with  me,  like 
a  shot.  To-night,  if  you  please,  by  the 
last  train." 

"  Why  should  I  go  with  you  ?  I  am 
not  a  man  for  town,"  said  Roger,  with 
a  gloomy  face,  as  he  approached  the 
fire.  "  And  just  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  country  gets  sweeter  day  by 
day  !  Hang  the  hunting  !  Is  that  all  I 
care  for,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"A  man  should  not  shut  himself  up 
from  the  company  of  his  kind,"  re- 
marked Edmund,  sententiously. 

"  His  kind  !  And  who  are  they,  I  won- 
der ?  Fellows  at  the  club,  who  don't 
care  a  brass  farthing  if  they  ever  see 
you  again  —  or  —  or  "  — 

"  That 's  the  question,"  said  the  young- 
er brother.  "  Our  friends  like  us  well 
enough  here,  but  they  would  not  break 
their  hearts  if  we  absented  ourselves  for 
three  months,  or  even  for  six.  Come, 
Roger,  let 's  go." 
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"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  go, 
whenever  you  please.  You  don't  want 
your  elder  brother  to  take  care  of  you,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  My  elder  "  —  Edmund  murmured 
under  his  breath.  The  word  gave  him 
new  energy.  "  Roger,  I  wish  you  'd  lis- 
ten to  me,"  he  said.  "  Look  here  !  Here 
is  this  sort  of  a  quarrel  got  up  in  the 
house.  It 's  nothing,  —  a  fit  of  temper, 
a  fit  of  obstinacy  ;  for  you  are  a  bit  ob- 
stinate, you  know.  It 's  nothing,  but  it 
puts  everybody  out  of  sorts  ;  even  Nina, 
poor  little  thing,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  best  way  by  far  to  cut  it 
short  would  be  to  run  off  for  a  little. 
Don't  you  see,  that  clears  you  from  all 
embarrassment.  After  all,  perhaps  you 
ought  to  have  gone  in  and  said  a  word 
to  Elizabeth,  now  that  she  is  just  begin- 
ning to  show  again.  No  harm  done, 
old  fellow,  but  she  might  have  taken  it 
kind." 

"  What 's  Elizabeth  to  me,"  cried 
Roger,  "  or  I  to  her  ?  She  is  just  as  in- 
different —  If  you  had  gone,  it  might 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose ;  or 
Steve,"  he  said,  with  a  harsh  little  laugh, 
—  "  the  all-conquering  Steve.  Ned,  if 
we  are  not  to  quarrel,  leave  that  alone, 
for  on  that  subject  I  will  not  hear  a 
word." 

"  On  what  subject,  then,  will  you 
hear  ?  "  said  Edmund,  "  for  one  way  or 
another  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say." 

Roger  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
hall,  from  one  end  to  another.  He  had 
his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  his 
shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  The  least  sym- 
pathetic spectator  might  have  observed 
the  conflict  which  was  going  on  within 
him.  At  last  he  burst  forth,  "Don't 
say  anything  at  all,  Ned.  For  goodness' 
sake,  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  think 
for  myself."  He  had  another  long  march 
up  and  down,  then  resumed :  "  If  I  could 
think  for  myself  !  I  can't  think  at  all, 
I  believe.  I  just  bob  up  and  down  as  the 
current  catches  me.  I  think  I  shall  go 
to  town,  after  all.  You  're  right,  Ned  ; 


you  are  a  cool,  clear-headed  fellow,  with 
plenty  of  sense.  I  dare  say  I  could  n't 
do  better  than  take  your  advice." 

Edmund  could  not  but  smile  within 
himself  at  this  double  ascription  of  sense 
to  him  as  his  special  quality.  He  did 
not  feel  as  though  sense  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  "  Do,"  he  urged.  "  I  don't 
think  you  '11  ever  regret  it,  Roger.  I  '11 
tell  Wright  to  put  your  things  together, 
for  a  month,  say.  Shall  I  say  for  a 
month  ?  " 

"  I  wonder,  now,"  said  Roger,  fixing 
his  gaze  upon  his  brother,  "  why  you 
should  be  so  anxious  about  it.  It  might 
be  pleasant  or  it  might  be  convenient, 
but  why  the  deuce  you  should  make  such 
a  point  of  it  I  don't  see." 

"I  —  don't  make  any  point,"  replied 
Edmund.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  do.  I  should  be  glad 
of  your  company.  We  might  do  a  few 
things  together.  We  have  not  been  out 
together  like  this  since  we  were  boys, 
Roger." 

"  On  the  spree,"  said  the  elder  broth- 
er, with  a  laugh  ;  "  that 's  the  word.  I 
wonder  how  Mr.  Gravity  will  look  when 
he  's  on  the  —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  he  said, 
"  That 's  not  your  reason,  Ned." 

"Not  altogether,  Roger.  A  family 
quarrel  is  a  hideous  thing ;  it  upsets  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  Squire 
and  you  are  too  like  each  other ;  you  will 
not  give  in,  one  or  the  other ;  and  a  little 
absence  would  set  it  all  right." 

"Oh,  a  little  absence  would  set  it  all 
right!  But  still,  that's  not  what  you 
mean,  Ned,"  Roger  said.  He  walked 
across  the  hall,  across  the  gleams  of  pris- 
matic heraldic  tints  from  the  nearest 
window,  to  where  the  other  revealed  far 
away,  to  the  distant  horizon,  a  whole 
pale  hemisphere  of  sky.  There  he  stood, 
his  dark  figure  outlined  against  that  al- 
most shrill  clearness,  while  Edmund  stood 
anxious  behind.  What  the  conflict  was 
which  was  going  on  within  Edmund 
painfully  guessed,  but  could  not  know  as 
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he  watched  him,  in  that  wonderful  iso- 
lation of  humanity  that  prevents  the 
closest  sympathizer,  the  most  zealous 
helper,  from  understanding  all.  Dared 
he  interfere  more  distinctly  ?  Must  he 
keep  silence  ?  Was  he  losing  a  precious 
opportunity?  Edmund  could  not  tell. 
He  stood  helpless,  clearing  his  throat  to 
speak,  but  in  the  terrible  doubt  saying 
not  a  word. 

"  A  little  absence  would  set  it  all 
right,"  Roger  repeated,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth.  '"  Would  it  so  ?  Is 
one's  will  of  no  more  consequence  than 
that  ?  A  little  absence  —  a  little  —  Ned," 
he  said,  turning  round,  "  you  need  n't 
speak  to  Wright.  Perhaps  I  '11  go,  per- 
haps I  sha'n't ;  no  man  can  tell  at  six 
o'clock  what  he  '11  do  at  ten.  We  '11 


see  how  the  chance  goes,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  "  if  there  's  time  after  dinner 
—  or  if  there  's  not."  He  paused  as  he 
passed,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's 
shoulder.  "  This  I  will  say,  whatever 
happens,  —  you  mean  well,  Ned." 

"  That 's  poor  praise,"  said  Edmund, 
"  my  sense  and  my  good  intentions.  If 
you  'd  do  it,  Roger,  for  my  sake  — 
we  've  always  been  good  friends,  old  fel- 
low. Never  mind  the  good  meaning; 
do  it  for  love." 

"  For  love  !  "  the  other  said.  He 
went  away,  with  a  hasty  wave  of  his 
hand.  Was  it  possible  that  his  brother, 
"  that  dearest  heart  and  next  his  own," 
in  the  very  melting  of  his  fraternal  anx- 
iety, had  touched  the  wrong  chord  at  the 
last  ? 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


A   DAY. 

TALK  not  of  sad  November,  when  a  day 

Of  warm,  glad  sunshine  fills  the  sky  of  noon, 
And  a  wind,  borrowed  from  some  morn  of  June, 

Stirs  the  brown  grasses  and  the  leafless  spray. 

On  the  unfrosted  pool  the  pillared  pines 

Lay  their  long  shafts  of  shadow :  the  small  rill, 
Suiging  a  pleasant  song  of  summer  still, 

A  line  of  silver,  down  the  hill-slope  shines. 

Hushed  the  bird-voices  and  the  hum  of  bees, 

In  the  thin  grass  the  crickets  pipe  no  more ; 
But  still  the  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store, 

And  drops  his  nut-shells  from  the  shag-bark  trees. 

Softly  the  dark  green  hemlocks  whisper :  high 
Above,  the  spires  of  yellowing  larches  show, 
Where  the  woodpecker  and  home-loving  crow 

And  jay  and  nut-hatch  winter's  threat  defy. 

0  gracious  beauty,  ever  new  and  old ! 

O  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  doubly  dear 
When  the  low  sunshine  warns  the  closing  year 

Of  snow-blown  fields  and  waves  of  Arctic  cold  ! 
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Close  to  my  heart  I  fold  each  lovely  thing 

The  sweet  day  yields ;  and,  not  disconsolate, 
With  the  calm  patience  of  the  woods  I  wait 
For  leaf  and  blossom  when  God  gives  us  Spring ! 

John  Greenleaf  WhiUier. 
Eleventh  Month,  39th,  1886. 


TWO  SERIOUS  BOOKS. 


THE  keen  and  restless  intelligence  of 
the  author  of  Eighteenth  Century  Studies, 
Belcaro,  Euphorion,  and  Miss  Brown  has 
been  exercising  itself  of  late  on  matters 
of  more  universal  interest  than  the  de- 
velopments of  art,  and  its  real  or  fanci- 
ful relations  with  morality.  Religion  is 
the  primary  theme  of  Baldwin,  a  Book 
of  Dialogues,  and  there  is  much  of  what 
is  most  essential  and  ennobling  about  the 
application  to  life  and  thought  of  any 
form  of  religion  in  the  attitude  of  ear- 
nest inquiry,  the  respect  for  truth,  and  the 
charity  of  spirit  which  the  book  displays. 
Nevertheless,  it  is,  in  form,  only  one  more 
obituary  of  religion ;  regardful  of  the 
deceased,  and  regretful,  but  presumably 
final.  We  have  all  of  us,  in  our  day, 
read  a  good  many  of  these  tributes  to 
departed  worth,  and  sometimes  they  have 
been  found  rather  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  sort  of  misgiving  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  trouble  the  mind  of  a  funeral 
orator,  when  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
his  consciousness  a  suspicion  that  the 
subject  of  his  eloquence  may  be  only  a 
mysterious  disappearance,  and  not  a  bona 
fide  demise,  after  all.  It  is  not  so  with 
Vernon  Lee.  Her  hero,  Baldwin,  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  in  his  own  person, 
by  the  symmetry  of  his  character,  the 
excellent  balance  of  his  faculties,  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temperament,  and  the 
general  sanity  of  his  soul,  how  comfort- 
ably the  well  -  organized  human  being 
can  get  on  without  those  outworn  beliefs 
which  he  is  not  even  unkind  enough  to 
call  superstitions  ;  by  making  the  truly 
best  of  this  life,  in  short,  without  any 


reference  whatever  to  an  imaginary  eter- 
nity. 

Futile  objections  and  sentimental  re- 
tours  are,  for  the  most  part,  put  into  the 
mouths  of  this  competent  gentleman's  in- 
terlocutors ;  the  dialogue  form  in  which 
Baldwin  is  cast  being  one  which  lends 
itself  equally  well  to  the  dubitations  of 
an  honest  inquirer,  detained  by  an  al- 
most even  balance  of  opinion,  and  to 
the  craft  of  the  well-fortified  reasoner 
who  seeks  to  enhance,  by  a  series  of 
more  or  less  easy  triumphs  over  fictitious 
disputants,  the  effect  of  his  own  settled 
conclusions.  In  rather  inclining  to  the 
latter  method,  Vernon  Lee  is  but  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  all  the  great  masters  of 
imaginary  dialogue,  beginning  with  Plato. 
What  weakens  the  effect  of  it  in  her 
case  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  out- 
lines of  her  chief  spokesman's  personality. 
The  very  pains  she  is  at,  in  her  preface, 
to  explain  how  Baldwin  is  herself,  and 
yet  not  herself,  foreshadows  a  something 
illusory  in  the  character  of  his  mental 
experiences.  "  If  I  be  I,  as  I  suppose 
I  be,"  seems  but  a  shaky  foundation  for 
a  philosophy  of  life.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  press  this  point,  seeing  that  in 
her  singularly  graceful  and  touching 
dedication  of  this  book  to  her  brother, 
and  her  warm  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  influence  in  forming  her  own 
"views  and  aspirations,"  the  essayist 
may  distinctly  have  intended  to  offer  us 
a  clue  to  the  seemingly  shifting  and  un- 
certain individuality  of  Baldwin.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  so  fresh, 
eager,  and  disinterested  a  thinker  as 
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Vernon  Lee,  quite  worth  while  to  try 
and  learn  a  little  more  precisely  what 
these  views  and  aspirations  are. 

The  first  dialogue,  on  the  Responsibili- 
ties of  Unbelief,  purports  to  be  a  conver- 
sation between  three  rationalists  who  are 
passing  their  summer  holiday  on  an  Eng- 
lish farm,  and  who  have  been,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  to  hear  an  argumenta- 
tive sermon  by  a  plausible  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  preached  in  the  private  chapel 
of  an  ultramontane  earl,  hard  by  their 
place  of  rustication.  There  is  a  mocking 
Voltairean  rationalist,  there  is  an  emo- 
tional, yearning  rationalist,  and  there  is 
the  far-advanced  and  eminently  dispas- 
sionate Baldwin.  That  they  make  quick 
work  among  them  of  the  Monsignore's 
discourse  need  hardly  be  said.  Their 
talk  soon  drifts  away  from  that  ingen- 
ious performance,  and  circles  about  the 
question  whether  enlightened  unbeliev- 
ers, like  themselves,  ought  not  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  preacher's  proselyting 
zeal,  and  endeavor,  more  systematically 
than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  to  dispel 
in  others  the  lingering  illusions  of  faith. 
The  sentimental  rationalist,  Vere,  has 
an  orthodox  wife,  and  children  who,  for 
the  present,  are  naturally  under  her  in- 
fluence, and  he  pleads  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  them  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  "  early  heaven,  their  happy 
views."  He  cites,  rather  wistfully,  the 
fable  of  Pandora,  and  asks  why  the  mod- 
ern post  -  Christian  paganism  need  be 
more  ruthless  than  the  old,  which  per- 
mitted mankind  to  retain  hope,  even 
when  reft  by  his  own  recklessness  of 
every  other  blessing.  Baldwin  is  quite 
patient  with  this  weakness  of  his  friend, 
even  admitting  that  he  had  once  to  strug- 
gle against  something  of  the  same  sort 
in  his  own  breast,  but  he  is  firm. 

"  I  love  my  wife,"  says  Vere,  piteous- 
ly,  "  and  I  respect  her  belief." 

"  You  may  abet  her  belief,  Vere,  but 
if,  as  you  say,  you  consider  it  mere  error 
and  falsehood,  you  cannot  respect  it." 
"  I  am  surprised,"  Baldwin  adds,  a 


few  pages  later,  "  at  your  not  being  al- 
most involuntarily  forced  into  commu- 
nicating what  you  know  to  be  truth; 
surprised  that  there  should  not  be  in 
your  mind  an  imperious  sense  that  truth 
must  out.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the 
responsibility  of  holding  back  truth  is 
always  greater  than  any  man  can  calcu- 
late, or  any  man,  could  he  know  the  full 
consequences  thereof,  could  support.  .  .  . 
Do  you  seriously  consider  that  a  man  is 
doing  right  in  destroying,  for  the  sup- 
posed happiness  of  his  children,  the  spark 
of  truth  which  happens  to  be  in  his  pow- 
er, and  which  belongs  neither  to  him  nor 
to  his  children,  but  to  the  whole  world  ? 
Can  you  assert  that  it  is  honest  on  your 
part,  in  order  to  save  your  children  the 
pain  of  knowing  that  they  will  not  meet 
you,  or  their  mother,  or  their  dead  friends 
again  in  heaven,  to  refuse  to  give  them 
the  truth  for  which  your  ancestors  have 
paid  with  their  blood  and  liberty  ?  "  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Baldwin  claims 
wholly  to  have  surmounted  the  proverbial 
difficulty  of  proving  a  negative,  and  when 
Vere  hints  a  little  feebly  that  he  consid- 
ers the  consciences  of  his  children  at 
stake,  no  less  than  their  happiness,  his 
mentor  replies,  with  unalterable  mildness, 
by  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  purely  utili- 
tarian doctrine  of  morals.  Morality,  he 
explains,  so  far  from  being  a  thing  of 
supernatural  sanctions,  is  only  a  sort  of 
"  rule  of  the  road,"  established  for  the 
sake  of  common  convenience,  after  man 
had  finally  been  evolved  out  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  which  preceded  him  on 
our  planet.  He  retraces  the  steps  by 
which  he  himself  has  been  brought  out 
of  the  darkness  of  a  quasi-pietism  into 
the  dry  light  of  scientific  truth,  the  full 
knowledge  that  "  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  conduct  had  arisen  in 
the  course  of  the  evolution  of  mankind, 
that  right  and  wrong  meant  only  that 
which  was  conducive  or  detrimental  to 
the  increasing  happiness  of  humanity, 
that  they  were  referable  only  to  human 
beings  in  their  various  relations  with 
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each  other,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plain them  except  with  reference  to  hu- 
man society." 

The  Voltairean  rationalist,  Reinhardt, 
interferes  very  seldom  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion,  save  by  an  occasional 
amused  cackle  over  the  absurd  and  waste- 
ful earnestness  of  the  other  two.  He 
does  not  quite  go  the  length  of  that  de- 
lightful creature,  the  placid  agnostic  in 
Punch,  who,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  argu- 
mentation from  an  agnostic  of  the  active 
type,  is  driven  to  exclaim,  "  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian !  "  but 
he  does  suggest,  with  some  pertinence, 
when  Vere  is  wailing  over  the  worse 
than  Olympian  license  and  cruelty  which 
seem  to  characterize  Nature,  when  we 
fix  our  eyes  exclusively  upon  her  phe- 
nomena, that  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  difference  between  the  two  great  hu- 
man races  in  this  regard,  and  that  "  with 
the  Semitic  the  feeh'ng  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  what  ought  and  "ought  not  to 
be,  entirely  overshadows  the  mere  direct, 
scientific  perception  of  nature." 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no 
very  striking  difference  in  the  points  of 
view  of  the  three  rationalists,  the  effect 
of  whose  performance  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  curiously  like  the  effect 
upon  the  ear  of  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned musical  exercises  called  a  round, 
where  the  performers  take  up  the  same 
melody,  one  after  another,  at  intervals 
of  a  phrase,  the  result  being  a  tolerable 
harmony  of  notes  accompanied  by  an  in- 
extricable confusion  of  language. 

In  dialogue  number  two,  which  is 
rather  ironically  entitled  The  Consola- 
tions of  Belief,  we  have  our  Baldwin 
consistently  and  conscientiously  doing 
his  best  to  undermine  the  remnant  of  re- 
ligious faith  under  which  one  Agatha, 
a  high-minded  and  clear-headed  Scotch 
girl,  is  endeavoring  to  shelter  herself 
from  the  storms  of  life  and  the  men- 
ace of  death.  She  is  only  the  merest 
deist.  Agatha  pleads  with  him.  She 
has  wrenched  herself,  painfully,  indeed, 


but  resolutely,  from  her  early  belief  in 
"Christ  and  the  angels,"  but  she  does 
continue  to  confide  in  God  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  will.  Baldwin  is  plainly  sorry 
to  have  to  hunt  this  good  creature  out  of 
her  last  refuge ;  but  since  she  has  been 
rash  enough  to  open  the  conversation  by 
chiding  him  for  his  too  militant  skepti- 
cism, he  feels  that  he  has  no  choice.  He 
asks  her  where,  having  rejected  as  mere 
human  utterances  the  promises  handed 
down  by  the  church,  she  can  expect  to 
find  any  sanction  for  her  belief  in  indi- 
vidual immortality  and  the  compensa- 
tions of  unmerited  suffering  ;  and  when 
she  replies  that  these  convictions  are 
justified  by  the  very  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence, that  "  they  are  written  by  the  hand 
of  God,  and  by  him  mysteriously  sealed 
up  in  the  human  heart,"  Baldwin,  though 
"  naturally  an  impatient  man,"  takes 
time  and  temper  to  confute  her  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  There  is  indeed  in  our  consciousness 
a  difficulty  of  conceiving  annihilation, 
something  analogous,  I  fancy,  to  our 
mechanical  difficulty  of  seeing  our  own 
back  ;  and  there  is  also  a  strong  instinc- 
tive desire  for  the  preservation  of  our  life 
and  of  our  property,  among  which  latter 
the  life  of  those  beloved  of  us  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable.  This  horror  of 
annihilation  and  this  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing it,  both  of  them  peculiarities  explica- 
ble by  reference  to  our  mere  present  con- 
dition, naturally  combined  and  produced, 
in  the  absence  of  any  scientific  facts  which 
rendered  such  a  conception  difficult,  a 
hope,  a  belief  in  a  future  existence,  which 
it  is  quite  possible  may  have  become  al- 
most hereditary  in  us.  Your  God-writ- 
ten promise  is  thus  easily  reduced  to  a 
mere  wish  for  a  prolongation  of  conscious- 
ness, grown  to  a  certainty  for  sheer  want 
of  being  contradicted." 

The  conversation,  which  had  taken 
place  on  board  a  steamer  lying  ready 
for  departure  at  some  Continental  port, 
was  here  interrupted  for  the  night,  only 
to  be  resumed  the  next  morning,  as  they 
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drew  near  to  London  by  the  impressive 
way  of  the  Thames.  The  girl,  not  un- 
naturally, confessed  to  having  lain  awake 
all  night,  thinking  over  the  hard  sayings 
of  her  tutor,  and  "  the  more  I  think," 
she  added,  with  somewhat  startling  can- 
dor, "  the  more  horrible  and  incredible 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  human  soul  should 
live  in  such  a  nightmare  of  wickedness, 
should  endure  the  pollution  of  such  a 
belief  as  yours."  Whereupon  the  vain 
struggle  recommences,  and  the  everlast- 
ing arguments  upon  either  side  are  reit- 
erated ;  with  what  pungency  of  expres- 
sion, what  wealth  of  illustration,  what  a 
heroic  endeavor  after  fairness,  clearness, 
and  logical  consistency,  those  will  readily 
conceive  who  admire,  as  they  ought,  the 
enormous  literary  endowment  of  Vernon 
Lee,  and  the  absolute  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  characterizes  all  her  work. 
"  Do  you  still  think  I  am  deserving  of 
compassion  ?  "  is  Baldwin's  final  inquiry, 
after  bringing  forth  a  score  or  two  more 
of  knock-down  arguments,  designed  to 
prove  that  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but,  morally,  a  to- 
tally indifferent  being.  "  '  Can  you  won- 
der if  I  consider  that  I  am  a  happier 
man  for  believing  that  morality  has  no 
meaning,  no  raison  d'etre,  no  use,  ex- 
cept where  human  beings  are  brought 
into  relation  with  each  other ;  that  it 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  of  any  save 
human  beings  ;  and  for  having  thus  been 
liberated  myself  from  the  frightful  in- 
cubus of  a  Creator  who  establishes  mo- 
rality, and  violates,  and  forces  to  its  vio- 
lation ?  Do  you  think  I  am  to  be  com- 
miserated, or  rather  to  be  envied  ?  '  .  .  . 
A  strange  melancholy,  almost  like  a  phys- 
ical ache,  came  over  Agatha.  '  I  think 
you  are  deserving  of  envy,'  she  answered, 
coldly,  .  .  .  '  but  I  prefer  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  God.'  " 

Freely  and  forcibly  as  the  girl  has 
been  encouraged  to  speak  for  herself,  it 
is  plain  that  we  are  to  consider  her  quite 
vanquished.  It  is  of  Baldwin's  mercy 
alone  that  she  is  allowed  the  last  word  ; 


or,  rather,  it  seems  to  be  something  like 
an  odd  sense  of  delicacy,  arising  from 
the  author's  instinctive  identification  of 
herself  with  that  doughty  doctrinaire, 
which  prevents  her  from  pressing  her 
grievous  advantage  yet  further,  and  com- 
pelling a  formal  surrender. 

These  first  two  dialogues  must  be  re- 
garded as  giving  the  key-note  of  the 
book.  The  others  deal  with  questions 
less  fundamental,  and  are  plainly  to  be 
held  as  merely  accessory  to  these,  and 
as  incidentally  strengthening  their  con- 
clusions. The  third  bears  the  slightly 
confusing  title  of  Honor  and  Evolution. 
Here  we  have  an  amiable  young  devotee 
of  science  confessing  to  Baldwin  the  dis- 
gust which  has  overtaken  him  with  his 
once  favorite  pursuits,  and  telling  with 
somewhat  painful  minuteness  the  story 
of  what  he  has  suffered  through  the  vain 
attempt  to  reconcile  himself,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science,  to  the  horrors  of  vivisec- 
tion. It  was  not  likely  that  the  omni- 
curious  Baldwin  should  have  let  alone  a 
subject  which  has  agitated  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  in  England  so  recently 
and  so  deeply  as  this  ;  and  accordingly 
he  can  quite  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  horrified  complainant,  and  has  at  his 
tongue's  end  the  testimony  of  forty  or 
more  learned  authorities  in  the  case, 
English,  French,  and  German,  whose  ex- 
periments are  carefully  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes. 

Baldwin  is,  in  fact,  almost  equal  to 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  Middlemarch,  in  always 
anticipating  the  mental  exercises  of  his 
companion,  having  4'  gone  into  that  a 
good  deal,  at  one  time,  myself,  —  but 
not  too  far,  not  too  far,  you  know !  " 
In  the  present  instance  he  surprises  us  a 
little.  Consistent  and  unflinching  posi- 
tivist  though  he  claims  to  be,  and  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
world  by  science,  he  quite  takes  the  part 
of  the  recalcitrant  young  student  Michael. 
He  will  not  admit  that  the  ends  of  hu- 
man advancement  are  to  be  subserved 
by  the  torture  of  helpless  creatures  of  so 
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inferior  an  order  that  they  can  have  no 
possible  share  in  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  mankind  from  such  ruth- 
less experimentation.  He  maintains  that 
a  point  of  honor  is  involved  ;  and  when 
Michael  objects  that  honor  is  an  anti- 
quated motive,  a  part  of  an  effete  ro- 
manticism, and  that  the  code  thereof  is 
now,  "  scientifically,  merely  a  museum 
curiosity,"  Baldwin  admits  that  this  is 
so,  but  maintains  that  the  place  of  bar- 
ren honor  is  now  fully  supplied  by  a  new 
motive,  which  is  "  in  reality  only  another 
phase  of  the  same  thing,"  and  which  he 
calls  evolutional  morality.  "  As  the 
sudden  word  of  command  by  which 
things  were  created  is  now  understood 
as  the  mere  inevitable  adjustment  and 
development  of  physical  things,  so  also 
this  old  principle  of  honor  is  now  com- 
prehensible as  the  instinct,  the  ingrained 
habit,  due  to  ages  of  deliberate  choice, 
of  preferring  certain  sets  of  motives  to 
certain  other  ones.  For,  as  our  physical 
nature  has  been  evolved  by  the  selection 
•and  survival  of  those  physical  forms 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  great- 
est number  of  physical  circumstances,  so 
also  has  our  moral  nature  been  evolved 
by  the  more  and  more  conscious  choice 
of  the  motives,  including  consideration 
for  the  greatest  number  of  results  from 
our  actions ;  of  the  motives  which,  in- 
stead of  merely  enlarging  the  shapeless 
and  functionless  moral  polyp-jelly  of 
Ego,  work  out,  diversify,  unify,  and 
lick  into  shape  the  complicated  moral 
organism  of  society,  with  all  its  innu- 
merable and  wondrously  coordinated 
limbs  and  functions." 

"He  who  readeth,  let  him  under- 
stand." Baldwin  is  clearer,  if  not  more 
cogent,  when  he  goes  on  to  urge  that 
there  is  something  distinctly  unmanly  in 
the  frantic  impatience  of  physical  pain 
which  would  lead  us  to  shift  the  burden 
of  it  upon  the  nerves  of  any  defenseless 
victim  ;  and  that  certain  high  moral  qual- 
ities are  cultivated  in  men,  by  the  brave 
endurance  of  mere  corporeal  anguish, 


which  might  perhaps  disappear  entirely 
were  science  likely  to  fulfill  her  promise 
of  wholly  eliminating  it  from  the  code 
of  human  discipline.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
with  this  rather  uncertain  sound  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  that  the  discussion 
on  vivisection  closes. 

Baldwin  fully  recovers  his  ex  cathedra 
tone,  and  holds  the  balance  of  opinion 
with  much  dignity  in  the  succeeding  di- 
alogue, which  turns  upon  the  delicate 
question  which  is  preferable,  the  out- 
spoken obscenity  of  the  French  novel,  or 
the  bland  prudery  of  the  English ;  and 
whether  the  unpleasant,  or,  as  our  au- 
thor frankly  says,  nasty  class  of  subjects 
most  in  favor  with  the  modern  French 
school  ought  to  be  treated  in  fiction  at 
all.  Baldwin  is  for  a  via  media  between 
the  two  extremes,  which  are  severally 
sustained  by  Marcel,  "  the  subtle  young 
French  critic  and  novelist,"  and  Mrs. 
Blake,  an  elderly  lady,  eminent  in  English 
fiction.  The  text  of  this  talk  is  Wuth- 
ering  Heights,  —  for  Marcel  has  come 
to  Yorkshire  to  "  study  the  Brontes,"  — 
and  they  are  all  out  upon  the  open  moors 
above  Haworth.  Mrs.  Blake  dislikes  poor 
Emily  Bronte's  feverish  book,  for  its  ex- 
travagance and  shapelessness,  and  for 
the  flagrant  ignorance  it  displays  of  life 
and  men  as  they  really  are.  The  French- 
man, on  the  contrary,  admires  it  above 
all  the  productions  of  the  other  sisters, 
for  its  revelation  of  an  intense  personal- 
ity, and  classes  it,  effectively,  to  say  the 
least,  with  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Con- 
fessions of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  And  there  is 
with  them  a  fine,  frank  young  English 
girl,  of  a  recent  type,  named  Dorothy ; 
a  sort  of  universal  genius,  "  painter, 
sculptor,  philanthropist,  and  mystic," 
"  immature,  full  of  enthusiasm,  uncon- 
scious of  passion,"  "  boldly  conversant 
with  evil  in  the  abstract,  pathetically  ig- 
norant of  evil  in  the  concrete,"  —  a  suf- 
ficiently lif  e-like  and  pleasing  figure ;  and 
she  too  adores  Wuthering  Heights,  and 
thanks  Marcel  impulsively  for  classing 
it  with  the  Vita  Nuova,  but  does  not  like 
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to  have  it  ranked  with  the  Confessions. 
Marcel  says,  in  substance,  that  Dorothy 
ought  never  to  have  read  such  a  book 
as  the  Confessions,  and  Baldwin  replies, 
proudly  and  very  justly,  that  if  any  man- 
ner of  person  can  read  that  sort  of  book 
without  harm,  it  is  such  an  one  as  she ; 
and  so  the  talk  turns,  as  aforesaid,  upon 
the  whole  performance  of  Jean  Jacques's 
literary  progeny,  the  Baudelaires,  Flau- 
berts,  Maupassants,  and  Zolas,  which 
Baldwin  neither  wholly  approves,  nor 
unreservedly  condemns. 

So,  too,  in  the  next  dialogue,  on  the 
Value  of  the  Ideal,  the  universal  umpire 
rather  disappoints  a  certain  ardent  young 
artist,  of  the  modern  realistic  school, 
named  Carlo,  by  refusing  thoroughly  to 
take  his  part  against  old  Sir  Anthony, 
who  had  been  knighted  for  his  achieve- 
ments a  generation  earlier,  as  the  painter 
of  "  strange,  gorgeous,  symbolic  crea- 
tures." These  two  artists,  father  and  son, 
are  among  the  nicest  people  with  whom 
Baldwin  has  to  deal  in  the  course  of 
the  book,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  won- 
der that  he  should  sympathize  with  them 
both.  His  decision  is  that  the  painter 
who  confines  himself  to  the  representa- 
tion of  what  he  actually  sees  misses  his 
function.  He  must  depict  reality,  indeed, 
but  the  best  possible  reality,  —  reality 
selected,  extracted,  and  enhanced  by  his 
own  aspirations  after  perfection ;  exter- 
nal reality,  in  short,  as  modified  by  the 
individuality  of  the  artist,  this  being,  as 
Baldwin  shrewdly  suspects,  what  Mr. 
Pater  meant  when  he  said  that  all  spon- 
taneous art  tends  always  to  the  condi- 
tion of  music,  where  the  personal  ele- 
ment goes  for  so  much,  where  the  art- 
ist's conception  is  necessarily  subjective, 
and  he  produces  "  not  with  reference  to 
a  preexisting  reality,  but  to  the  desires 
of  his  own  soul." 

Finally,  in  the  misty,  moon-illumined 
last  dialogue  of  all,  the  scene  of  which  is 
fitly  laid  in  a  Venetian  garden,  late  on 
a  summer  night,  we  have  Baldwin  op- 
posing such  resistance  as  lies  in  his  pow- 


er to  the  blank  pessimism,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  young  French  critic  who  had 
studied  the  Brontes,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  metaphysical  distresses  of  a  beau- 
tiful, shadowy  creature  named  Olivia, 
who  wants  "  to  be  rid  of  her  own  person- 
ality." It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  one 
would  say,  to  get  clear  of  so  very  slight 
and  nebulous  an  entanglement ;  and  in 
general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  part- 
ners in  this  concluding  talk  on  Doubts 
and  Pessimism  that  they  resemble  St. 
Paul  in  this  one  respect,  at  least,  that 
"  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not 
carnal."  The  truth  is  that  the  thoughts 
evoked  are  not  fleshless  merely,  but  form- 
less ;  fluctuating,  interchangeable,  rising 
and  subsiding  like  the  waves  in  the  moon- 
lit water,  each  burnished  for  a  moment 
with  some  dazzling  reflection,  beautiful 
to  behold,  but  incapable,  either  singly 
or  collectively,  of  gathering  and  storing 
light.  Baldwin's  last  word  —  for  of 
course  he  has,  as  he  ought,  the  very  last 
word  —  is  an  implied  praise  of  energy  ; 
but  why  energy,  and  to  what  end,  he 
does  not  condescend  to  explain. 

I  have  purposely  abbreviated  my  ab- 
stract of  the  later  dialogues,  from  a  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  do- 
ing justice  in  this  way  to  what  is  really 
most  excellent  and  striking  in  the  book 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  dual  Bald- 
win. The  tone  of  it  is  so  argumentative 
as  long  to  delude  the  reader  into  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  be  a  main  argument ; 
whereas  the  truth  is  that,  beyond  the 
solemn  profession  of  so-called  agnosticism 
with  which  it  opens,  none  such  can  be 
discerned.  The  author  owns  that  Bald- 
win is  two  people;  she  might  as  well 
have  confessed  him  twenty,  for  any  real 
consistency  or  continuity  there  is  in  his 
opinions.  He  claims  to  be  an  "  evolu- 
tionist," but  in  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  more  or  less  brilliant  pages  he  helps 
us  very  little  toward  a  satisfactory  con- 
ception of  what  that  sonorous  term  im- 
plies, —  at  least  in  the  moral  order.  The 
charm  of  the  book  consists  in  its  univer- 
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sal  and,  so  to  speak,  irrepressible  clever- 
ness ;  in  incidental  subtleties  of  thought 
and  felicities  of  expression ;  above  all,  in 
the  prevailing  sweetness  and  openness  of 
its  temper,  and  the  intrinsic  humility  of 
inquiry  underlying  its  apparent  arrogance 
of  assertion.  There  is  something  engag- 
ing in  the  very  ease  with  which  the  ques- 
tioning intelligence  veers  from  point  to 
point,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will 
occasionally  sweep  the  whole  spiritual 
horizon,  in  its  eager  search  after  some 
steadfast  spark  of  truth. 

Most  of  all,  however,  is  Baldwin  the 
book,  in  distinction  from  Baldwin  the 
man,  interesting  and  even  important,  as 
a  sample  of  the  fruits,  ethical  and  liter- 
ary, of  the  unadulterated  modern  spirit. 
That  great  writer  Thomas  Hardy  some- 
where speaks  of  a  man  the  glance  of 
whose  eye  was  still  so  youthful  that  it 
seemed  to  "  permeate  rather  than  pene- 
trate a  subject."  Vernon  Lee's  elastic 
juvenility  of  mind  has  the  same  quality 
and  effect.  Thanks  to  her  singular  pre- 
cocity, she  has  been  able  early  to  master 
and  consistently  to  apply  'the  so-called 
inductive  method  ;  to  accumulate  a  rich 
store  of  facts,  on  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects, without  serious  prejudice  from  any 
preestablished  tendency,  and  also  with- 
out the  slightest  decline  of  vigor  or  symp^ 
torn  of  satiety.  She  has  not  dreamed 
as  yet  of  counting  her  mental  steps,  and 
has,  apparently,  no  conception  of  mental 
fatigue.  Consequently,  it  is  still  a  pure 
delight  to  her  to  be  excursive.  She 
has  much  to  say  on  a  great  many  sub- 
jects, and  many  times  the  number  of 
words  at  command  that  are  needful  to 
say  it  in.  Her  thought,  to  adopt  a  met- 
aphor from  the  language  of  her  school, 
seems  not  yet  to  have  outgrown  the  stage 
of  development  which  is  denoted  in 
physics  by  the  multiplication  of  cells. 
It  repeats  itself  a  thousand  times  for 
every  slightest  differentiation.  This  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  quote 
her  fairly,  in  a  finite  article ;  and  she 
labors  under  another  very  curious  liter- 


ary disadvantage,  arising  from  a  kindred 
source.  The  occupation  of  her  abundant 
powers  in  the  mere  observance  of  phe- 
nomena, the  absence  of  determinism,  the 
scorn  of  all  synthesis,  have  a  direct  re- 
action upon  her  style ;  one  result  being 
that  she  can  never  produce  upon  the 
reader's  mind  a  distinct  impression  of 
what  she  herself  sees.  She  can  only 
enumerate  items ;  she  cannot  portray  a 
whole.  That  finest  —  must  we  indeed  no 
longer  say  divinest  ?  —  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties, the  imagination,  which  fuses  and 
unifies,  if  not  originally  absent,  seems 
well-nigh  paralyzed  through  disuse.  Ver- 
non Lee  is  intensely  conscious,  and  no 
doubt  intensely  fond,  in  her  way,  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  She  is  always  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation  of  her  people  by 
abrupt  and  rather  irrelevant  notes  of  the 
landscape  which  encompasses  them  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  hour. 
Her  observations  are  exceedingly  minute, 
including  the  most  evanescent  aspects 
and  trivial  phenomena.  But  they  are 
as  technical  as  a  painter's  written  notes 
might  be,  and  of  as  little  use  in  convey- 
ing a  distinct  idea,  or  making  a  clear 
image  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Let 
me  give  a  single  instance  out  of  scores  : 

"  They  rowed  on  for  some  while  in 
silence,  absorbed  once  more  in  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  islands  and  sand- 
banks which  their  gondola  skirted,  in  its 
northward  way  toward  Venice.  Broken 
only  by  orchards  was  a  long  line  of  lit- 
tle villages,  their  rows  of  houses  reflected 
in  the  sea,  —  houses  whose  red,  scoriated 
bricks  and  worn  white  and  rose-colored 
plaster,  illumined  with  intensity  by  the 
reflected  light  from  the  water,  had, 
against  the  lilac-blue,  hot,  opaque  sky, 
printed  with  slender  pink  belfries  and 
white,  funnel-shaped  chimneys,  a  strange, 
powdery  brilliancy  of  color,  full  of  thick 
white  and  rose,  as  of  pastel ;  unreal,  ex- 
quisite in  tone,  like  some  canvas  by  Vero- 
nese, or  fresco  by  Tiepolo.  Indeed,  only 
the  sea  seemed  real,  consistent,  made 
of  something  less  illusory  than  delicate 
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tinted  chalks  on  reddish  prepared  pa- 
per ;  the  sea,  with  white  and  orange 
sails  flecking  it  like  butterflies,  which 
was  of  a  thick,  marble  smoothness,  gray 
with  blue  and  lilac  veinings,  and  opal- 
escences,  in  the  low  light,  as  of  glass 
spun  with  gold-dust." 

Now  we  can  no  doubt  infer,  from  these 
data,  a  beautiful  evening  in  Venice,  but 
we  have  absolutely  no  vision  of  the 
scene.  Despite  the  author's  earnest  and 
evidently  loving  attention  to  the  details 
of  it,  the  result  is  a  mere  chaos  of  ma- 
terial, a  soulless  phantasmagoria.  Can 
it  be  because  the  soul  of  external  nature, 
that  which  the  heavens  declared  to  the 
Hebrew  poet,  the  spiritus  intus,  the 
mens  infusa,  of  the  Latin  poet,  is  pre- 
cisely what  positivism  has  eliminated, 
and  what  a  positivist  as  young  in  years, 
as  single-minded,  and  as  thorough-going 
as  our  author  must  needs  have  come  too 
late  to  apprehend  ? 

But  to  be  merely  an  evolutionist  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  we  are  told,  the 
elimination  of  a  First  Cause,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  an  "  interfused  soul "  in  the 
brute  mass  of  physical  phenomena  and 
a  controlling  thought  in  the  chaos  of 
human  affairs.  Another  new  book  lies 
beside  Baldwin  on  my  table,  the  author 
of  which  formally  proclaims  himself  an 
evolutionist.  It  is  W.  S.  Lilly's  Chap- 
ters in  European  History,  wherein  that 
able  writer  proceeds  to  the  further  de- 
velopment and  more  ample  illustration 
of  certain  ideas  which  he  had  previous- 
ly advanced  in  a  book  entitled  Ancient 
Religion  and  Modern  Thought.  In  the 
present  work,  at  least,  there  is  nothing 
vague  nor  provisional :  there  are  no  moral 
titillations  or  coquettings  between  con- 
tradictory hypotheses ;  there  is  no  neg- 
lect of  synthesis  or  absence  of  determi- 
nism. The  opening  chapter  is  indeed 
thrown,  like  the  whole  of  Baldwin,  into 
the  dialogue  form ;  but  two  out  of  three 
of  the  interlocutors  are,  in  this  case, 
merely  the  traditional  men  of  straw, 
who  stand  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 


being  bowled  over  by  the  principal  speak- 
er. The  very  name  of  the  latter,  Lux- 
more,  may  be  intended  as  an  allegory  to 
signify  that  he  has  received  more  light 
than  they.  At  all  events,  the  proposed 
question  being  what  history  can  teach  us, 
Luxmore's  contention  is  that  it  teaches, 
and  that  clearly,  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  and  the  constant  progress 
of  mankind  to  higher  and  better  things. 
He  regards  Christianity  as  the  central 
fact  of  human  history ;  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  point  at  which  the 
race  registers  its  greatest  advance  and 
most  substantial  gain ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed and  imperishable  depositary  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

A  la  bonne  heure  !  It  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  there  is  at  least  nothing 
new  in  such  a  position  as  this.  But  let 
no  reader  of  advanced  views  and  mod- 
ern sympathies  be  repelled  from  Mr. 
Lilly's  performance  by  the  notion  that 
the  latter  is  a  mere  reactionist,  and 
that  all  is  known  beforehand  which  a 
Christian,  and  especially  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic apologist,  can  have  to  say.  Never 
was  a  book  so  full  of  surprises.  The 
thesis  may  be  old,  but  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  sustained  are  of  a  novelty 
and  ingenuity,  an  almost  whimsical  orig- 
inality, fit  to  beguile  the  most  obstinately 
dissentient  reader,  and  maintain  him  in 
a  state  of  agreeable  excitement.  Never, 
in  short,  was  a  grave  and  closely  reasoned 
treatise  so  readable,  —  I  had  almost  said 
sensational.  If  the  essence  of  wit,  as 
prigs  maintain,  lies  in  the  unexpected  as- 
sociation of  incongruous  ideas,  then  the 
Chapters  of  European  History  is,  by  all 
odds,  the  wittiest  book  of  the  decade, 
whether  or  no  it  is  the  weightiest.  Here 
are  some  of  Mr.  Lilly's  main  points :  — 

The  asserted  progress  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean society  "  may  be  described  as  the 
evolution  of  the  individual."  But  the 
individual  can  be  evolved  and  advance 
to  higher  phases  of  development  only 
under  conditions  both  of  spiritual  and 
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political  freedom.  The  Catholic  Church, 
as  the  natural  guardian  of  man's  spir- 
itual freedom,  is  the  natural  foe  of  his 
political  oppressors.  Therefore  the  peri- 
ods when  the  church  is  depressed  and 
dishonored  are  periods  of  political  re- 
action and  degradation ;  while  those  in 
which  she  triumphantly  maintains  her 
proper  ascendency  over  all  earthly  or 
merely  civil  potentates  are  those  of  the 
true  dignity  and  rapid  advancement  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race.  The  close 
of  the  first  Christian  millennium  was  no- 
toriously a  time  of  deep  abasement  and 
corruption  in  the  church  ;  and  the  mind 
of  man  was  proportionably  stagnant 
and  besotted.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
achieved  the  double  work  of  reforming 
the  manners  cf  the  clergy  while  he  hum- 
bled to  the  dust  the  worldly  sovereigns 
who  had  defied  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, was  a  great  apostle  of  human  free- 
dom, and  a  promoter  of  human  enlighten- 
ment. The  period  of  history  which  this 
mighty  pontiff  inaugurated  —  the  medi- 
aeval period,  properly  so  called  —  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  and  truly  gainful  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  European  branch,  to  which  Mr.  Lilly 
confines  his  attention.  The  several  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  were  then  all  mem- 
bers of  one  great  theocratic  confederacy, 
correctly  styled  Christendom  ;  and  they 
owned  their  common  allegiance  to  a  par- 
amount ruler,  who  was  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  divinity  upon  earth.  The 
subjects  of  these  various  princes  were 
thus  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
enslavement,  because  they  had  always  an 
appeal  to  the  sacred  central  authority 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  immediate 
masters.  The  result  of  these  happy  con- 
ditions was  an  enormous  expansion  of 
the  human  mind,  and  an  unexampled 
growth  in  its  powers  of  invention  and 
production,  signalized  by  such  names  as 
those  of  Roger  Bacon  in  physics,  Dante 
in  poetry,  Giotto,  and  Niccolo  Pisano, 
and  the  great  Gothic  builders  in  art. 
This  was  the  true  Renaissance,  or  rean- 


imation  and  rejuvenation  of  man's  high- 
est faculties ;  not  that  wild  retour  to- 
ward paganism  which  marked  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
usually  receives  the  name.  The  imme- 
diate results  of  this  false  Renaissance 
were  the  depravation  of  manners  and 
the  decline  of  art.  Its  remote  results 
—  to  use  Mr.  Lilly's  own  emphatic  and 
many  times  repeated  formula  —  have 
been  "  absolutism  in  the  political,  and 
materialism  in  the  philosophic,  order." 
The  infection  of  the  church  by  pagan 
learning  and  the  relapse  into  more  than 
pagan  vice  of  some  of  her  highest  clergy 
provoked  the  sharp  calamity  of  the  Prot- 
estant schism ;  and  when  the  Society  of 
Jesus  arose  to  rescue  and  nobly  vindicate 
for  a  time  the  perishing  cause  of  man's 
spiritual  freedom,  it  was  Louis  XIV., 
the  type  and  supreme  exemplar  of  the 
absolute  monarch  of  modern  times,  who 
achieved  its  suppression,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  trampled  out  the  life  of  it. 
The  assertion  of  the  so-called  "  Gallican 
liberties  "  — which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Lilly 
considers  quite  as  flagrant  and  melan- 
choly a  misnomer  as  the  term  Renais- 
sance —  was  the  natural  preamble  to  the 
blasphemies  of  the  philosophes,  the  athe- 
istic atrocities  of  the  great  Revolution, 
and  the  rampant  materialism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  France  and  all  the 
lands  that  take  their  cue  from  France. 
The  unchecked  tyranny  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  paved  the  way  for  that  more 
fatal  tyranny  of  the  irresponsible  major- 
ity, —  the  largest,  and  so  inevitably  the 
lowest,  class  of  mankind,  which  our  au- 
thor delights  to  call  by  the  jaw-breaking 
name  of  "  ochlocracy,"  and  whose  immi- 
nent ascendency  is  undoubtedly  regard- 
ed with  deep  concern  by  most  sane  and 
sensible  men. 

Mr.  Lilly's  learning  is  wide,  his  think- 
ing powers  are  beautifully  disciplined, 
his  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness  and 
point.  But  his  most  wonderful  quality, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  ro- 
mantic ultramontanism  of  his  views,  is. 
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as  has  been  before  hinted,  his  intense 
modernness  of  tone  and  even  of  phrase- 
ology. He  abounds  in  quotation,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  but  the  authorities 
whom  he  cites  are  the  exponents  of  the 
"  Zeitgeist,"  not  the  Fathers  of  the 
church.  The  names  with  which  his 
broad  page  bristles  are  Tennyson,  Taine, 
Lecky,  George  Eliot,  Mark  Pattison,  and 
Renan ;  while  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Suarez  retire  modestly  into  the  foot- 
notes. His  aim,  as  we  are  forced  to 
conclude,  is  to  rout  with  their  own  cap- 
tured cannon  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  recent  speculation.  Now  there 
is  something  brilliant  and  alluring  in  the 
very  boldness  of  such  an  enterprise,  and 
I,  for  one,  should  not  have  been  sorry 
to  witness  his  complete  success.  It 
would  not  have  been  the  first  time,  by 
many,  in  the  history  of  human  thought, 
that  a  seeming  paradox  has  been  victo- 
riously demonstrated,  and  it  is  always 
a  good  lesson  for  conceited  doctrinaires 
when  this  occurs.  Were  such  a  squar- 
ing of  the  circle  possible  as  Mr.  Lilly 
proposes,  —  such  a  fusion  of  the  august 
and  consecrated  old  with  the  enlarging 
and  exhilarating  new,  —  how  would  not 
the  weight  of  the  unintelligible  world  be 
lightened  once  for  all,  our  saddest  ap- 
prehensions dispelled,  our  largest  hope 
realized !  True,  we  should  apparently 
have  to  own  not  merely  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  soul  of  man,  the  magnificent 
progress  of  the  race  toward  its  divine 
goal,  is  capable  of  being  temporarily  ar- 
rested, but  that  the  would-be  pioneers  of 
modern  thought  are  actually  caught  in  a 
sort  of  eddy  or  back-water,  by  no  means 
affecting  the  general  "  stream  of  ten- 
dency "  along  which  we  are  all  eventu- 
ally bound  to  move.  And  so  much  we 
might  well  do  without  serious  disheart- 
enment,  —  nay,  rather  with  a  buoyant 
faith. 

But  has  Mr.  Lilly  fairly  made  his 
points  ?  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  see 
that  he  has  done  so.  In  spite  of  his 
winning  address  and  his  air  of  high  lit- 


erary respectability  and  even  fashion,  I 
am  afraid  we  must  own  that  he  is  a  stur- 
dy beggar  of  questions.  Turning  to 
those  of  his  chapters  which  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  mediaeval  period,  we  find 
that  he  has  retold  with  fresh  touches  of 
power  and  pathos  —  even  after  Renan 
—  the  tale  of  the  triumph  of  primitive 
Christianity  over  Roman  Imperialism, 
and  of  Roman  Christianity  over  barba- 
rian Imperialism.  His  account  of  the 
mission  of  the  great  Hildebrand  I  be- 
lieve to  be,  substantially,  the  true  one. 
In  the  chapter  on  Mediaeval  Spiritual- 
ism, as  illustrated  by  the  great  Latin 
hymns  of  the  church,  I  could  wish,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  refrained  from  all  at- 
tempts at  translation.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  Dr.  Neale,  the  author  of  the 
most  widely  popular  versions  of  these 
hymns,  is  guilty,  if  not  exactly  of  false 
glosses,  at  least  of  the  occasional  sup- 
pression of  distasteful  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, there  is,  to  my  mind,  more  of 
the  genuine  spirit  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity in  the  single  stanza  beginning, 
"  For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country,  mine 
eyes  their  vigils  keep !  "  than  in  all  of 
Mr.  Lilly's  bald  and  laborious  render- 
ings put  together.  But  this  may  be 
merely  because  the  latter  is  not  in  the 
least  a  poet,  while  Dr.  Neale  undoubted- 
ly was  one. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Renaissance, 
however,  Mr.  Lilly  seems  to  me  to  offer, 
not  so  much  a  re-reading  of  the  facts  as 
a  re-arrangement  which  amounts  almost 
to  a  transformation.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
on  Michael  Angelo  and  his  work.  Be- 
cause that  supreme  artist  lived  and  died 
a  sincere  Catholic  believer,  Mr.  Lilly 
claims  that  his  whole  career  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  revived  paganism  of  his 
time,  and  that  "  he  was  the  prophet  of 
the  humanistic  Renaissance  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  Jonah  was  the  prophet  of 
Nineveh  and  Lot  was  the  prophet  of  Sod- 
om." Now  I  have  often  wondered  that 
writers  of  Mr.  Lilly's  persuasion  have 
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not  habitually  laid  more  stress  on  the 
staunch  theoretic  orthodoxy,  over  and 
above  the  deep  piety  of  sentiment, 
evinced  both  by  Michael  Angelo  and  by 
Vittoria  Colonna  during  the  late  and  sol- 
emn season  of  their  immortal  friendship. 
Two  of  the  highest  intelligences  of  the 
time  —  the  greatest  man,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,  and  probably  also  the  greatest 
woman  —  remained  deliberately  loyal  to 
the  old  dogma,  though  each  had  been 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  influ- 
ences exceedingly  hostile  to  it :  Michael 
Angelo,  who  had  passed  the  most  im- 
pressionable years  of  his  "  mighty 
youth  "  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, and  the  very  porch,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  ;  Vittoria,  through 
her  association  with  the  Court  of  Fer- 
rara  when  it  was  ruled  by  that  earnest 
and  openly  Protestantizing  Duchess  Re- 
nee,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France 
and  wife  of  Ercole  d'Este,  who  made 
Olympia  Morata  her  protegee  and  Calvin 
her  honored  guest.  The  allegiance  of 
these  ascendant  and  speculative  spirits  to 
the  old  faith  remained  unshaken ;  and 
the  circumstance  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, and  none  the  worse,  I  should  think, 
for  Mr.  Lilly's  special  purpose,  in  that 
the  visible  works  of  Michael  Angelo's 
hands,  the  imperishable  monuments 
which  offer  to  all  time  their  mute  witness 
to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  were  so  pal- 
pably inspired  by  his  studies  of  the  pa- 
gan antique,  and  imbued  with  the  very 
essence  of  humanism.  Even  those  fad- 
ing shapes,  doubly  awful  in  their  decay, 
which  loom  above  and  seem  ready  to  de- 
scend and  crush  us  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
are  Titans  of  the  pagan  prime.  The 
heaven  there  visioned  is  Olympian  and 
the  hell  Tartarean  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  the 
figures  which  Michael  Angelo  wrought 
for  us  were  those  of  the  men  of  this 
world,  —  struggling,  suffering,  ponder- 
ing, commanding,  despondent,  or  defiant 
men;  mere  men,  however  mighty,  and 
women  of  a  manly  mould.  Even  the 
sublime  Madonna  of  the  great  Pieta  in 
VOL.  LIX.  —  NO.  352.  12 


St.  Peter's,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  his 
women,  is  a  being  yet  more  intellectual 
than  spiritual,  more  majestic  than  an- 
gelic, who  faces  her  unutterable  woe 
with  a  conscious  gathering  of  all  her  natu- 
ral forces,  and  far  more  in  the  spirit  of 
Durer's  Melancholia  than  with  the  celes- 
tial sadness  and  visionary  resignation  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  an  earlier  day. 

In  short,  it  is  very  peculiarly  and  pre- 
cisely the  human  condition,  and  the  fa- 
tality of  it,  which  Michael  Angelo  repre- 
sents ;  humanity  in  its  fleshly  limitations 
and  tragical  isolation,  not  humanity  in 
its  supposed  relations  with  the  eternal 
and  divine.  And  so,  when  we  consider 
him  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect :  it  is 
conceivable  that  St.  Peter's  might  have 
been  yet  grander  than  it  is,  had  his  de- 
signs been  fully  carried  out,  but  nothing 
could  have  changed  the  order  of  its 
grandeur.  It  is,  and  must  ever  have 
been,  in  its  unparalleled  stateliness,  its 
contempt  of  mystery,  its  broad  and 
bright  magnificence,  a  symbol  rather  of 
human  pride  than  of  human  aspiration ; 
the  spacious  and  effulgent  court  of  the 
first  in  the  hierarchy  of  human  sovereign- 
ties, rather  than  a  temple  which  suggests 
infinity  and  compels  to  prayer,  like  the 
cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Pisa,  and  the 
dim,  stupendous  fanes  of  northern  lands. 
None  the  less,  because  it  outranked  them 
so  superbly,  did  St.  Peter's  inaugurate 
the  succession  of  those  pompous  but 
thoroughly  mundane  constructions  which 
passed  everywhere  for  churches  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  church 
which  Michael  Angelo  ever  made,  that 
of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Rome,  he 
had  a  pagan  foundation  to  start  from 
and  a  pagan  framework  to  fill;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  this 
is  not  the  very  reason  why,  from  a 
merely  aesthetic  point  of  view,  the  effect 
is  so  singularly  symmetrical  and  satisfy- 
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gelo's  mission  to  denounce  judgment  on 
his  era,  but  rather  to  illustrate  it.  Like 
Shakespeare,  so  nearly  his  contemporary, 
and  his  only  peer  in  modern  times,  he 
celebrated  the  majority  of  the  human 
race,  the  end  of  its  period  of  tutelage,  the 
beginning  of  that  of  heavy  warfare  and 
full  responsibility.  Yet  will  it  be  believed 
that,  incidentally,  in  one  of  the  essays, 
Mr.  Lilly  claims  Shakespeare  also  as  a 
mediaevalist  rather  than  a  modern,  as  op- 
posing by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work 
the  drift  of  the  "  humanistic  Renais- 
sance "  ?  And  then,  is  it  true  that  Port 
Royal  was  a  forgery  of  fresh  chains  for 
the  human  spirit,  that  the  keen  shafts 
of  the  Lettres  Provinciates  were  directed 
against  the  leaders  of  true  progress,  that 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands  was  the  cham- 
pion of  man's  highest  and  dearest  rights  ? 
How  happens  it,  after  all,  if  spiritual  and 
political  health  and  freedom  do  really  go 
hand  in  hand,  that  England,  the  arch- 
rebel  against  the  one  authentic  spiritual 
authority,  should  have  held  intact  that 
treasure  of  civil  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence in  which  Mr.  Lilly  so  patriotically 
exults,  while  the  same  was  swamped  in 
the  rising  tide  of  Renaissance  absolut- 
ism, and  missed  for  good  and  all  by 
the  loyal  and  obedient  members  of  that 
once  happy  but  now  distraught  and  di- 
vided family,  the  great  lost  entity  of 
Christendom  ? 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lilly's  ingenuity 
goes  far  to  defeat   his  own  end.     The 

O 

average  British  mind,  and  also  the  British 


descended,  cherishes  a  dogged  and  per- 
haps rather  stupid  preference  for  straight- 
forward methods  in  thought  no  less  than 
in  action.  The  moment  a  reasoner  shows 
himself  exceptionally  adroit,  we  begin, 
very  unjustly  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  to 
suspect  his  candor.  The  more  we  may 
have  been  charmed,  at  the  outset,  by  the 
neatness  of  his  dialectic,  the  more  sure- 
ly the  suspicion  occurs  that  he  is  per- 
haps merely  practicing  for  our  amuse- 
ment, and  the  instinct  is  aroused  of  re- 
sistance to  his  inferences.  We  quarrel 
with  Vernon  Lee  for  coming  to  no  con- 
clusion whatever  on  matters  which  we 
feel  to  be  of  vital  import ;  but  no  more 
do  we  want,  especially  in  matters  so  vi- 
tal, a  conclusion  sprung  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Lilly.  If  we  weary  of  the  diffused  and 
dazzling  lights  of  the  foggy  ocean,  where 
the  former  lies  becalmed,  and  even  sick- 
en a  little  at  that  incessant  rocking  of 
her  craft  which  implies  no  inch  of  prog- 
ress, we  are  ready  to  resent  being 
quietly  attached  by  the  latter,  and  towed 
by  a  tortuous  channel  into  we  know  not 
exactly  what  land-locked  port.  We  thor- 
oughly respect,  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  the  intellectual  integrity  implied 
in  Vernon  Lee's  suspense  of  opinion  ; 
but  while  we  sympathize  to  some  extent 
with  Mr.  Lilly's  aims,  and  own  that  he 
has  saintly  example  for  becoming  a 
Greek  to  the  Greeks,  a  dull  doubt  re- 
mains with  us  of  his  perfect  intellectual 
honesty.  Truly,  we  are  an  uneasy  and 
captious  generation  ! 

Harriet  Waters  Preston. 


A   BIRD   OF   AFFAIRS. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  birds  I 
have  studied  was  a  blue-jay ;  I  may  say 
is,  for  he  stands  at  this  moment  not  six 
feet  from  me,  his  whole  mind  intent 
upon  the  business  of  driving  small  corks 
through  a  hole  which  they  snugly  fit. 


He  takes  the  cork,  as  he  does  everything, 
lengthwise,  and  turns  it  about  till  he  gets 
the  smaller  end  outside ;  then  pushes  it 
into  the  hole  and  pounds  it,  delivering 
straight  and  rapid  strokes  with  his  iron 
beak,  till  it  is  not  only  driven  up  to  the 
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head,  but,  since  he  has  found  out  that  he 
can  do  so,  till  it  drops  out  on  the  other 
side,  when,  after  an  interested  glance  to 
see  where  it  has  fallen,  he  instantly  goes 
to  the  floor  for  another,  and  repeats  the 
performance.  Hammering,  indeed,  is 
one  of  his  chief  pleasures,  and  no  wood- 
pecker, whose  special  mission  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  can  excel  him ;  in  excite- 
ment, in  anger,  when  suffering  from  en- 
nui or  from  embarrassment,  he  always 
resorts  to  that  exercise  to  relieve  his 
feelings.  I  have  thought  sometimes  he 
did  it  to  hear  the  noise  and  to  amuse 
himself,  in  which  case  it  might  be  called 
drumming. 

Not  only  does  my  bird  occupy  him- 
self with  corks,  but  with  perches  and  the 
woodwork  of  his  cage,  with  so  great 
success  that  the  former  have  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed,  and  the  latter  looks  as 
though  rats  had  nibbled  it.  The  delib- 
erate way  in  which  he  goes  to  work  to 
destroy  his  cage  is  amusing ;  lifting  the 
end  of  a  perch  and  quietly  throwing  it 
to  .the  floor,  pounding  and  splitting  off  a 
big  splinter  of  the  soft  pine  and  careful- 
ly hiding  it.  To  give  him  liberty,  as  I 
have,  is  simply  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
his  labors,  and  furnish  him  congenial 
employment  from  morning  to  night,  the 
happiest  and  busiest  member  of  the 
household.  He  tries  everything  :  the 
corners  of  card-board  boxes,  always 
choosing  the  spot  that  is  weakest  at  the 
corner,  and  pounding  till  it  is  ruined  ; 
the  cane  seats  of  chairs,  which  he  selects 
with  equal  judgment,  and  never  leaves 
till  he  has  effected  a  breach  ;  a  delicate 
work-basket,  at  which  he  labors  with 
enthusiasm,  driving  his  pickaxe  bill  into 
it  and  cutting  a  big  hole.  It  is  most 
curious  to  see  him  set  himself  to  pick  a 
hole,  for  instance,  in  a  close-woven  rattan 
chair,  or  a  firm  piece  of  matting  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  Selecting,  by  some  eso- 
teric wisdom,  the  most  vulnerable  spot, 
he  pushes  and  pounds  and  pokes  till  he 
gets  the  tip  of  his  beak  under  a  strand, 
and  then  pulls  and  jerks  and  twists  till 


he  draws  it  out  of  its  place.  After  this 
the  task  is  easy,  and  he  spends  hours 
over  it,  ending  with  a  hole  in  the  mat- 
ting three  or  four  inches  in  diameter; 
for  he  is  never  discouraged,  and  his  per- 
sistence of  purpose  is  marvelous.  Books 
are  a  special  object  of  his  attentions ; 
not  only  does  he  peck  the  backs  as  they 
stand  on  the  shelves,  till  he  can  insert 
his  beak  and  tear  off  a  bit,  but  if  he  finds 
one  lying  down  he  thrusts  the  same  use- 
ful instrument  into  the  edge,  slightly 
open  so  as  to  inclose  two  or  three  leaves, 
and  then,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of  the 
head,  jerks  out  a  neat  little  three-cor- 
nered piece.  Thus  he  goes  on,  and  after 
a  short  absence  from  the  room  I  have 
found  a  great  litter  of  white  bits,  and 
my  big  dictionary  curiously  scalloped  on 
the  edges.  He  is  able  to  pound  up  as 
well  as  down,  crouching,  turning  his 
head  back,  and  delivering  tremendous 
blows  on  the  very  spot  he  wishes,  and  so 
accurately  that  he  easily  cuts  a  thread, 
holding  its  strands  under  one  toe. 

But  hammering,  though  a  great  pleas- 
ure, is  not  his  dearest  delight.  The 
thing  for  which,  apparently,  he  came 
into  the  world  is  to  put  small  objects  out 
of  sight,  —  bury  them,  in  fact.  No  doubt 
the  business  for  which  Nature  fitted  him, 
and  which  in  freedom  he  would  follow 
with  enthusiasm,  is  the  planting  of  trees  ; 
to  his  industry  we  probably  owe  many 
an  oak  and  nut  tree  springing  up  in 
odd  places.  In  captivity,  poor  soul,  he 
does  the  best  he  can  to  fulfill  his  des- 
tiny. When  he  has  more  of  any  spe- 
cial dainty  than  he  can  eat  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  meat,  or  bread  and  milk,  he 
hides  it  at  the  back  of  his  tray,  or  in 
the  hole  already  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  corks  ;  and  when  outside,  noth- 
ing can  be  droller  than  the  air  of  concern 
with  which  he  goes  around  the  floor, 
picking  up  any  small  thing  he  finds, 
left  purposely  for  him,  a  burnt  match,  a 
small  key,  stray  pins,  or  a  marble,  and 
seeks  the  very  best  and  most  secluded 
spot  in  the  room  in  which  to  hide  it. 
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A  pin  he  takes  lengthwise  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  closes  as  though  he  had  swal- 
lowed it,  as  at  first  I  feared  he  had.  He 
has  no  doubt  about  the  best  place  for 
that ;  he  long  ago  decided  that  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book  is  safest.  So  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  find  a  convenient 
volume,  and  thrusts  the  pin  far  in  out 
of  sight.  A  match  gives  him  the  most 
trouble.  He  tries  the  cracks  under  the 
grooves  in  the  moulding  of  the  doors,  the 
base  board,  between  the  matting  and  the 
wall,  or  under  a  rocker ;  in  each  place 
he  puts  it  carefully,  and  pounds  it  in, 
then  hops  off,  giving  me  one  of  the 

' '  sidelong  glances  wise 
Wherewith  the  jay  hints  tragedies," 

attempting  to  look  unconcerned,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  doing  anything.  But  if 
he  sees  that  he  is  observed,  or  the  match 
is  too  plainly  in  sight,  he  removes  it 
and  begins  again,  running  and  hopping 
around  on  the  floor  with  the  most  solemn, 
business-like  air,  as  though  he  had  the 
affairs  of  nations  on  his  shoulders,  the 
match  thrust  nearly  its  whole  length 
into  his  mouth.  The  place  usually  de- 
cided upon  is  an  opening  between  the 
breadths  of  matting.  It  is  amusing 
when  he  chances  to  get  hold  of  a  box  of 
matches,  accidentally  left  open,  for  he 
feels  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
disposing  of  each  one,  and  is  busy  and 
industrious  in  proportion  to  the  task  be- 
fore him.  It  is  not  so  pleasing,  how- 
ever, when,  in  his  hammering,  he  sets 
one  off,  as  he  often  does ;  for  they  are 
"  parlor  matches,"  and  light  with  a 
small  explosion,  which  frightens  him  half 
out  of  his  wits,  and  me  as  well,  lest  he 
set  the  house  afire.  The  business  of 
safely  and  securely  secreting  one  match 
will  frequently  occupy  him  half  an  hour. 
He  finds  the  oddest  hiding-places,  as  in 
a  caster  between  the  wheel  and  its  frame  ; 
up  inside  the  seat  of  a  stuffed  chair,  to 
reach  which  he  flies  up  on  to  the  web- 
bing and  goes  in  among  the  springs  ;  in 
the  side  of  my  slipper  while  on  my  foot ; 
in  the  loop  of  a  bow;  in  the  plaits  of 


a  ruffle ;  under  a  pillow.  Often  when 
I  get  up  a  shower  of  the  jay's  treasures 
falls  from  various  hiding-places  about 
my  dress,  —  nails,  matches,  shoe  buttons, 
and  others ;  and  I  am  never  sure  that  I 
shall  not  find  soft,  milk-soaked  bread  in 
my  slipper.  But  the  latest  discovered 
and  most  annoying  of  his  receptacles  is 
in  my  hair.  He  delights  in  standing  on 
the  high  back  of  my  rocking-chair,  or  on 
my  shoulder,  and  he  soon  discovered  sev- 
eral desirable  hiding-places  convenient- 
ly near,  such  as  my  ear,  and  under  the 
loosely  dressed  hair.  I  did  not  object 
to  his  using  these,  but  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  tuck  away  some  choice  thing  be- 
tween my  lips  I  rebelled.  I  never  ex- 
pect to  find  a  key-hole  that  he  can  reach, 
free  from  bread  crumbs,  and  the  open- 
ings of  my  waste-basket  are  usually  deco- 
rated with  objects  half  driven  in. 

The  jay  shows  unbounded  interest  in 
everything.  Every  sound  and  every 
fresh  sight  arouses  him  instantly :  his 
crest  comes  up,  his  feathers  fluff  out, 
and  he  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  will 
come  next.  He  is  remarkably  discrimi- 
nating among  people,  and  takes  violent 
likes  and  dislikes  on  the  instant.  Some 
persons,  without  any  reason  that  I  can 
discover,  he  salutes  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance with  an  indescribable  cry,  like 
"  obble !  obble !  obble !  "  At  others  he 
squawks  madly.  On  one  occasion  he 
took  an  intense  dislike  to  a  lady  of 
whom  birds  generally  are  very  fond,  and 
he  made  a  peculiar  display  of  rage, 
squawking  and  screaming  at  her,  raising 
his  crest,  stamping,  snapping  his  beak, 
giving  vicious  digs  at  the  side  of  the 
cage,  as  though  he  would  eat  her  if  he 
could  reach  her.  And  although  he  often 
saw  her,  and  she  tried  her  best  to  win 
him,  he  always  showed  the  same  spirit, 
going  so  far,  when  out  of  his  cage,  as  to 
show  fight,  fly  up  at  her,  peck  her 
savagely,  and  chase  her  to  the  door  when 
she  left.  Again,  a  lady  came  in  with 
her  baby,  and  he  at  once  singled  out  the 
infant  as  his  enemy,  fixing  a  veiy  wicked 
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glance  on  it,  but  in  perfect  silence.  He 
jumped  back  and  forth  as  if  mad  to  get 
out,  and  sat  with  open  mouth,  panting 
as  if  exhausted,  with  eyes  immovably 
turned  to  the  baby.  He  would  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  any  one  else, 
nor  answer  me  when  I  spoke,  which  was 
very  unusual,  till  they  left  the  room, 
when,  the  moment  the  door  closed  be- 
hind them,  he  began  rapidly,  as  though 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Some  visitors 
whom  he  fancies,  he  receives  in  silence, 
but  with  slightly  quivering  wings  ;  only 
the  very  few  he  loves  best  are  greeted 
with  a  low.  sweet,  and  very  peculiar 
chatter,  which  he  keeps  up  as  long  as 
he  is  talked  to. 

Investigating  everything  in  the  room 
is  one  of  my  bird's  greatest  pleasures, 
and  most  attractive  of  all  he  finds  the 
drawer  of  my  desk,  on  the  edge  of  which 
he  stands  delighted  and  bewildered  by 
the  variety  before  him.  Great  would 
be  the  havoc  if  I  were  not  there ;  and 
the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  he  will 
pull  things  over  carelessly,  with  one  eye 
on  me,  to  see  if  I  object.  If,  on  touching 
some  particular  thing,  he  sees  that  I  do 
not  approve,  —  and  he  recognizes  my  sen- 
timent as  quickly  as  a  bright  child  would, 
—  that  thing,  and  that  only,  he  will 
have.  At  once  he  snatches  it  and  flies 
away  across  the  room,  and  I  may  chase 
him  in  vain.  He  regards  it  as  a  frolic 
got  up  for  his  amusement,  and  no  child 
ever  equaled  him  in  dodging ;  he  cannot 
be  driven,  and  if  cornered  he  uses  his 
wings.  I  simply  put  my  wits  against 
his,  follow  him  about  till  he  has  to  drop 
his  load  to  breathe,  when  a  sudden  start 
sends  him  off,  and  I  secure  it.  If  I 
cover  up  anything,  he  knows  at  once  it 
is  some  forbidden  treasure,  and  devotes 
all  his  energy  and  cunning,  which  are 
great,  to  uncovering  and  possessing  him- 
self of  it.  He  opens  any  box  by  deliv- 
ering sharp  blows  under  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  hides  my  postage-stamps  in 
books  and  magazines.  He  hops  around 
the  floor  in  a  heavy  way,  as  often  side- 


ways as  straight,  and  holds  his  toes  as 
close  together  as  though  he  had  worn 
tight  boots  all  his  life.  If  startled,  he 
bounds  up  into  the  air  in  the  oddest 
way,  a  foot  or  two,  or  even  more,  gen- 
erally turning  half  around,  and  coming 
down  with  his  head  the  other  way.  If 
much  alarmed,  he  will  bounce  up  in  this 
way  half  a  dozen  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  should  he  happen  to  be  on  a 
table  at  the  time  he  usually  ends  by  land- 
ing on  the  floor.  His  alighting  after 
any  flight  is  most  singular  :  he  comes  to 
the  floor  in  a  crouching  position,  legs 
sprawled,  body  horizontal  and  nearly 
touching  the  matting,  looking  like  a  bird 
gone  mad  ;  then  instantly  springs  up  six 
or  eight  inches,  half  turns,  and  stands 
upright,  crest  erect,  and  looking  excited, 
almost  frightened.  If  much  disturbed, 
he  comes  down  with  wings  half  open, 
tail  held  up,  and  every  feather  awry,  as 
if  he  were  out  in  a  gale,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  loud  squawk.  He  is  a  most 
expert  catcher,  not  only  seizing  without 
fail  a  canary  seed  thrown  to  him,  but 
even  fluttering  bits  of  falling  paper,  the 
hardest  of  all  things  to  catch. 

The  blue -jay  is  a  bird  of  opinions 
about  most  things,  and  able  to  express 
himself  quite  clearly :  as,  for  example, 
when  he  found  himself  under  a  chair 
without  rounds,  on  which  he  likes  to 
perch,  he  stood  and  looked  around  on 
every  side,  and  made  a  low,  complaining 
cry,  plainly  a  protest  against  so  unnatu- 
ral a  chair ;  and  again  when  he  scolded 
at  the  rain  that  came  in  sudden  gusts 
against  the  window,  or  charged  furious- 
ly at  the  crack  under  a  door  when  he 
heard  sweeping  outside.  In  general  he 
is  very  quiet  when  one  is  in  the  room, 
but  the  moment  the  door  closes  behind 
the  last  person  his  voice  is  heard, — 
whistling  exactly  like  a  boy,  calling, 
squawking,  and  occasionally  uttering  a 
sweet  though  not  loud  song,  which  is 
varied  by  a  sound  like  rubbing  a  cork 
against  glass.  The  most  quiet  approach 
silences  him.  When  under  strong  emo- 
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tion  he  may  squawk  or  scream  before 
spectators,  but  he  never  whistles  or  sings 
when  he  knows  any  one  is  in  the  room. 
When  out  of  his  sight,  and  so  long  silent 
that  he  has  forgotten  me,  I  have  now 
and  then  heard  the  song. 

The  funniest  thing  this  knowing  fel- 
low does  is  to  stamp  his  feet,  and  it  is  a 
genuine  expression  of  impatience  or  dis- 
pleasure. When  I  take  something  away 
from  him.  or  he  thinks  I  mean  to  do  so, 
or  refuse  him  something  he  wants,  he 
stands  still,  and  jerks  his  feet  in  such  a 
way  that  they  stamp  with  a  loud  sound, 
as  if  they  were  of  iron.  It  is  very  droll. 
In  serious  anger,  he  adds  to  this,  bowing 
and  curtsying  by  bending  the  legs,  snap- 
ping the  bill,  pecking,  and  jumping  up 
with  the  body  without  lifting  the  feet. 

It  may  be  that  the  jay  in  freedom  dis- 
turbs other  birds,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
but  among  a  number  smaller  than  him- 
self my  bird  has  never  once  showed  the 
least  hostility.  He  is  interested  in  their 
doings,  but  the  only  unpleasant  thing  he 
has  done  is  to  shriek  and  scream  to  stop 
their  singing.  In  spite  of  his  natural 
boldness,  always  facing  the  enemy,  al- 
ways ready  to  fight,  and  never  running 
from  danger  nor  allowing  himself  to  be 
driven  anywhere,  when  he  is  not  quite 
well  he  is  a  timid  bird.  In  moulting, 
this  spring,  my  jay  lost  his  entire  tail, 
and  was  extremely  awkward  in  getting 
about,  almost  helpless,  in  fact ;  and  at 
that  time  he  was  afraid  to  hop  to  the 
floor,  and  refused  to  come  out  of  the 
cage.  (I  should  have  said,  by  the  way, 
that  he  feared  hurting  himself  ;  he  was 
quite  as  spirited  as  ever,  as  ready  to 
show  fight.)  To  get  him  out  of  the  door 
I  offered  him  the  greatest  inducements, 
with  the  cage  on  the  floor,  so  that  he 
could  not  fall  far.  He  would  stand  on 
the  lowest  perch,  three  inches  from  the 
floor,  look  at  the  meat  or  whatever  treas- 
ure I  placed  in  the  open  door-way,  and 
cry,  a  faint,  low,  jay-baby  cry,  yet  not 
dare  descend,  though  plainly  aching  with 
desire  to  get  the  object  so  nearly  within 


his  reach.  Even  since  he  is  entirely  re- 
covered and  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
long  tail,  he  dreads  the  one  little  step, 
and  has  to  be  coaxed  out  and  in  his 
cage  every  day,  as  we  coax  a  startled 
child. 

Nothing  ever  interested  the  jay  more 
than  a  piano,  though  he  is  fond  of  any 
music.  The  first  time  he  heard  one  he 
quickly  hopped  across  to  the  player, 
pulled  at  the  hem  of  her  dress,  flew  up 
to  her  lap,  then  her  arm,  and  mounted 
to  her  shoulder,  where  he  stood  some 
tune,  looking  and  listening,  turning  his 
head  this  way  and  that,  raising  his  crest, 
jerking  his  body,  and  in  every  way  show- 
ing intense  excitement.  Finally  he  took 
his  last  step,  to  the  top  of  her  head, 
where  he  was  more  pleased  to  be  than 
the  player  was  to  have  him.  She  put 
him  down,  and  the  next  time  he  tried 
a  different  way :  mounted  to  the  keys, 
and  thence  to  the  cover,  crouching  and 
peering  under  the  lid  to  see  where  the 
sounds  came  from.  Satisfied  about  this, 
he  returned  to  her  head,  which  he  evi- 
dently considered  the  best  post  of  obser- 
vation. Every  tune  she  played  she  re- 
ceived the  devoted  attentions  of  the  bird, 
and  he  could  not  be  kept  away. 

My  blue-jay  is  now  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, in  perfect  plumage,  with  breast  and 
back  plumes  so  long  that  often  in  repose, 
just  after  he  has  dressed  them,  the  violet 
blue  of  the  back  meets  the  light  drab 
of  his  breast,  on  the  side,  covering  his 
wings  completely,  and  making  a  lovely 
picture.  All  through  the  spring  excite- 
ment, when  the  other  birds,  one  after 
another,  grew  uneasy,  belligerent,  or  un- 
happy, and  one  after  another  were  re- 
turned to  freedom,  he  never  showed  a 
moment's  uneasiness,  an  instant's  desire 
to  be  free,  but  scrupulously  attended 
to  his  own  regular  business,  which  is  to 
pound  and  pull  and  peck  to  pieces  my 
furniture,  and  especially  to  destroy  my 
books. 

As  these  last  words  are  written,  just  at 
dusk,  the  dear,  troublesome  rogue  comes 
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down  to  the  corner  of  his  cage  nearest 
to  me,  and  as  if  he  understood  that  I 
had  said  something  about  him  begins  to 
talk  and  remonstrate  in  a  low,  loving 
tone.  I  do  feel  reproached,  and  I  must 
unsay  it.  His  business,  his  manifest 
destiny,  is  to  hammer  and  peck  the  shells 


of  nuts,  and  to  hide  them  away  where 
they  will  grow;  and  if  cruel  man  con- 
fines him  in  a  house,  he  must  exercise 
his  untiring  energy,  his  demon  of  work, 
in  what  he  finds  there,  —  and  who  can 
blame  him,  or  find  fault  ?  Not  I,  cer- 
tainly. 

Olive  Thome  Miller. 


THE  LADY  FROM  MAINE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


I. 


I  HAVE  spent  four  or  five  summers  of 
my  life  at  a  place  caUed  Castle  Rock,  not 
far  from  the  sea.  It  is  neither  a  rock 
nor  a  castle,  by  the  way,  but  a  large, 
rambling  hotel,  whose  likeness  to  a  pri- 
vate residence  is  attributable  to  its  hav- 
ing been  originally  built  for  one. 

The  owner  —  a  man  of  more  taste  than 
prudence  —  died  poor,  as  rich  men  have 
a  way  of  doing,  and  his  beautiful  villa 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enterprising 
body  of  gentlemen,  who,  without  playing 
the  vandal,  altered  it  to  suit  its  new  pur- 
poses, and  threw  it  open  to  the  traveling 
public. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit  the  spot. 
Its  winding  paths  and  arbors,  the  little 
balconies  and  jutting  windows  of  the 
house,  lent  it  an  air  of  rustic  privacy 
which  charmed  my  soul.  I  soon  discov- 
ered this  to  be  a  very  deceptive  air,  but 
other  and  more  enduring  impressions 
took  its  place.  The  table  was  excellent, 
the  service  assiduous ;  I  was  allowed  to 
have  my  cockatoo  with  me,  and  found 
only  a  trifling  difficulty  in  securing  a 
room  with  four  closets.  It  also  became 
a  pleasure  to  meet,  year  after  year,  famil- 
iar faces  there,  and  to  feel,  as  time  went 
on,  that  I  was  becoming  an  object  of 
friendly  regard  to  many  frequenters  of 
the  resort. 


But  it  was  not  my  intention  to  speak 
so  much  of  myself,  as  I  am  not  the  hero- 
ine of  this  tale. 

I  was  lying  in  a  hammock  on  the 
piazza,  one  afternoon,  irritated  by  the 
heat,  displeased  with  my  new  novel,  feel- 
ing for  the  moment  at  odds  with  every- 
thing, when  half  a  dozen  of  the  young- 
er boarders,  who  had  been  simmering 
away  at  tennis  ever  since  lunch,  came 
up  the  steps  and  seated  themselves  near 
me. 

They  were  talking  of  their  game,  and 
Miss  Bixbee  was  saying,  hi  her  child-like 
treble  (she  is  not  a  child,  however),  "  I 
do  wish  we  had  a  match  for  Mr.  Bal- 
four.  He  plays  so  aggravatingly  well. 
Oh,  I  wonder  if  the  lady  from  Maine 
plays  tennis !  " 

"  She  has  never  even  heard  of  it,"  re- 
plied a  mocking  voice  which  I  recognized 
as  Balfour's.  "  In  her  infancy  she  played 
mumble-peg  on  the  shores  of  the  Molly- 
chunkemunk.  Possibly,  in  after  -life, 
faint  rumors  from  the  outer  world  of  a 
wild  and  demoralizing  amusement  known 
as  croquet  may  have  reached  her.  But 
tennis  ?  Never  !  She  is  as  innocent  as 
the  immortal  Lucy. 

'  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love.'  " 

"  For  mercy's  sake !  "  said  I,  rising 
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up  in  my  hammock,  "  whom  are  you 
speaking  of  ?  " 

"  The  lady  from  Maine." 

"  And  who  is  she,  pray  ?  " 

"A  mystery  as  yet,"  said  Miss  Bix- 
bee,  laughing.  "  I  believe  we  are  to 
know  to-night.  Our  host  informs  us  that 
the  blue  parlor  has  been  engaged  by  such 
a  person,  and  is  consequently  no  longer 
available  for  a  green-room  when  we  have 
charades.  They  are  hanging  new  cur- 
tains, and  furbishing  up  generally,  —  all 
for  a  lady  from  Maine.  Now  what 
does  that  phrase  convey  to  your  mind  ? 
You  have  seen  the  image  it  has  conjured 
up  in  Mr.  Balfour's  imagination.  Mr. 
Mercer's  fancy  has  painted  her  an  elder- 
ly person,  with  the  lumbago.  Colonel 
Waller  —  sentimental  man  !  —  inclines 
toward  a  blonde  widow  (blonde,  was  it 
not,  Colonel?),  with  a  large  bank  ac- 
count." 

"  Ah,  now,  Miss  Bixbee  !  I  said  noth- 
ing about  a  bank  account,"  put  in  the 
poor  Colonel,  smiling  fatly  upon  his  fair 
tormentor. 

"  She  is  probably  some  commonplace 
little  matron,  who  has  come  away  for  a 
rest  from  home  cares,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Her  name  is  Cornelia,"  said  Balfour 
lazily,  from  the  depths  of  a  huge  wicker 
chair.  "  She  has  six  jewels,  all  of  whom 
will  accompany  her." 

"  Mr.  Balfour !  You  spoil  every- 
thing," interrupted  Miss  Bixbee.  "  Have 
you  no  ideality  ?  " 

"  In  my  youth  it  enveloped  me  as  a 
garment,  but,  like  all  garments,  in  time 
it  wore  out.  It  was  too  flimsy  for  every- 
day wear.  I  go  about  now  in  the  chain- 
armor  of  realism." 

"  Oh  !  chain-armor,  is  it  ?  "  said  Miss 
Bixbee,  laughing  in  rather  a  high  key. 
"  I  always  thought  you  had  a  dreadfully 
triple-plated  air." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  noticed 
her  flash  out  at  him  like  this.  Her  eyes 
would  sparkle  for  an  instant,  and  then 
pale,  as  though  all  their  light  had  gone 
in  one  look.  I  could  never  see  that  he 


provoked  her  to  sarcasm.  It  is  true,  he 
sometimes  had  an  aggravating  way  of 
saying  nothing  when  one  expected  him 
to  say  a  great  deal.  He  did  not  reply 
now  to  Miss  Bixbee,  and  shortly  after 
we  broke  up. 

The  half  hour  preceding  dinner  always 
found  the  piazzas  dotted  with  sitting  and 
strolling  figures.  Feminine  muslin  float- 
ed airily  against  masculine  broadcloth. 
There  was  a  waving  of  fans,  a  trailing 
of  draperies  ;  often  the  notes  of  a  piano, 
accompanying  some  stringed  instrument, 
sounded  pleasantly  through  the  open  win- 
dows ;  everywhere  one  caught  snatches 
of  laughter  and  conversation. 

I  came  down  rather  late  that  night, 
and  Balfour,  who  descended  at  the  same 
time,  walked  with  me  through  the  hall. 
Just  as  we  reached  the  door,  the  Castle 
landau,  which  had  gone  as  usual  to  meet 
the  evening  train,  rolled  up,  and  halted 
at  the  front  steps.  This  was  an  un- 
common proceeding  on  the  part  of  that 
respectable  conveyance,  time  -  honored 
custom  having  ordained  that  it  should 
stop  at  the  side  entrance,  where  a  porte 
cochere  shielded  the  new  arrivals  from 
public  scrutiny. 

To-night  the  carriage  had  but  one  oc- 
cupant. 

"  The  lady  from  Maine ! "  said  Bal- 
four in  a  swift  undertone. 

I  looked,  and  saw  that  every  one  else 
was  looking,  at  a  slight,  trim  figure  sit- 
ting erect  on  the  back  seat.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  and  veiy  pretty  girl.  Her  at- 
titude was  distinctly  conscious  ;  her  eyes 
were  bent  down  to  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  the  expression  on  her  face  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  she  thought  herself 
kept  waiting  an  unpardonably  long  time 
for  the  door  to  be  opened. 

Opposite  her,  as  bolt  upright  as  his 
mistress,  was  a  pug  dog  in  a  brass  collar 
which  sparkled  bravely. 

But  where  was  this  young  person's 
mother,  her  father,  her  aunt,  or  even 
her  uncle  ?  Did  she  travel  with  no  pro- 
tection save  that  afforded  by  a  pug  dog  ? 
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While  I  busied  myself  with  this  thought, 
the  coachman  was  opening  the  carriage 
door. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  emotions  on 
seeing  the  child  alight  before  that  hotel 
piazza.  If  she  had  been  my  own  I  could 
hardly  have  felt  more  shame.  I  think 
a  sort  of  tender  feeling  for  her  began  to 
grow  in  my  heart  at  that  moment.  It 
seemed  to  me  she  could  not  be  aware  of 
the  enormity  of  what  she  was  doing.  In- 
stinctively I  took  up  arms  for  her  against 
all  those  curious,  staring  people. 

The  coachman  lowered  the  step,  and 
she  descended  lightly.  A  more  com- 
posed and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
ridiculous  little  creature  I  never  saw. 
She  was  dressed  after  an  ultra-fashion- 
able style  not  usually  affected  by  well- 
bred  young  ladies.  Her  bearing  would 
have  done  for  an  Amazonian  queen,  but 
was  rather  out  of  character  in  a  dot  of  a 
girl,  stepping  down  from  a  landau  with 
a  pug  dog  in  her  arms. 

I  noticed  an  amused  light  in  Bal- 
four's  eyes,  and  perhaps  the  small  per- 
sonage noticed  it,  too,  for  as  she  swept 
by  us  her  mien  was  especially  lofty. 
Many  astonished  eyes  followed  her,  and 
she  had  hardly  disappeared  when  a  sub- 
dued murmur  of  criticism  ran  through 
the  company. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  wonder  if  she  dispenses 
with  a  chaperone,"  tittered  Mrs.  De 
Land's  youngest  hopeful,  who  had  been 
brought  away  from  home  because  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  been  meditating 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  butler. 

"  What  audacity  !  Do  you  suppose 
she  told  him  to  stop  at  the  front  en- 
trance ?  "  said  another. 

"A  most  singular  proceeding!"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Bixbee,  in  a  frigid  tone. 
But  Mrs.  Bixbee's  daughter,  who  took 
an  ironical  rather  than  a  moral  view  of 
most  things,  said  sweetly  to  Balfour, 
tapping  him  with  her  fan,  — 

"Where  is  your  Molly chunkemunk 
theory  now,  Mr.  Balfour  ?  " 

"  It  is  stronger  than   ever,"  he  said. 


"Who  but  a  Lady  of  the  Lake  would 
go  about  in  that  artless  way  ?  " 

"  And  the  blonde  widow,  and  the  bank 
account,  and  the  lumbago,"  Miss  Bixbee 
went  on,  laughing,  —  "  where  are  they 
all  ?  Cornelia  with  a  pug  dog !  Oh, 
Mr.  Balfour,  you  must  acknowledge  you 
were  wrong ! " 

Miss  Bixbee  made  quite  merry  over 
the  matter,  and  I  left  her  laughing  in 
her  highest  key,  and  wandered  aimlessly 
back  through  the  hotel  corridors.  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing about  the  little  lady  from  Maine. 

What  would  she  do  about  coming 
down  to  dinner  ?  My  venerable  locks 
fairly  stood  on  end  at  the  thought  of 
her  entering  that  crowded  dining-hall 
alone.  In  imagination  I  saw  the  whole 
scene  :  the  scarcely  veiled  looks  of  curi- 
osity and  disapproval,  the  cold  stare  of 
those  at  whose  table  she  should  seat  her- 
self ;  her  own  conscious,  impertinent  lit- 
tle air  giving  way  to  shame  and  con- 
fusion. 

While  I  was  solemnly  pondering  in 
this  wise,  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  housekeeper, 
came  along  the  hall.  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  seen  the  new  arrival. 

Yes.  She  was  much  surprised,  she 
said,  to  see  her  alone  ;  it  was  quite  an 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  They  had 
inferred  that  the  rooms  were  for  a  mar- 
ried lady  ;  single  ladies  did  not  usual- 
ly order  rooms  for  themselves  in  that 
way. 

Mrs.  Briggs  and  I  were  on  very  good 
terms,  and  she  did  not  try  to  conceal 
from  me  that  she  was  annoyed. 

"  Has  she  no  friends  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  understand  that  she  has. 
When  I  ventured  to  ask  her  that  ques- 
tion, she  replied  cheerfully,  '  Oh,  I  shall 
soon  make  friends.'  It  appears  she  has 
a  grandfather,  who  knows  she  is  here.  I 
must  say,  I  think  if  he  were  not  in  his 
dotage  he  would  have  come  with  her. 
She  seems  an  innocent  sort  of  person. 
I  've  no  doubt  it 's  all  right/  Of  course 
you  will  not  mention  this.  Perhaps  I 
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ought  not  to  speak  so  freely."  The 
good  soul  looked  quite  worried. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I.  "  Arrange  it 
so  that  she  sits  at  my  table.  I  will  try 
and  smooth  a  path  for  her." 

Mrs.  Briggs  thanked  me  profusely, 
and  I  went  down  to  dinner  feeling  much 
relieved. 

The  object  of  our  solicitude  did  not 
make  her  appearance  as  early  as  I  had 
hoped.  She  came  in  just  late  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
room.  Her  costume  of  itself  was  suffi- 
ciently striking.  The  details  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  but  I  know  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  all  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  Despite  this  grave 
disadvantage,  however,  she  looked  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  I  divined  that  many 
worthy  matrons  there  were  thinking  her 
reprehensibly  so. 

I  was  wondering  what  was  the  most 
graceful  and  gracious  remark  that  one 
could  launch  at  a  young  lady  who  did 
not  look  at  all  inclined  toward  conver- 
sation, when  she  quite  took  my  breath 
away  by  breaking  into  a  smile,  and  ask- 
ing if  she  might  speak  to  me. 

"  Certainly,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  you,"  I  said.  "  I  was  about  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  proper  if  I  had  allowed  you  to 
take  the  initiative,"  she  rejoined. 

I  should  not  have  credited  her  with 
any  reflections  whatsoever  on  the  sub- 
ject of  propriety,  but  it  was  evident  she 
had  her  own  little  code. 

The  ice  being  broken,  we  were  soon 
talking  easily.  I  learned  that  her  name 
was  Amy  Roberts  ;  that  her  home  was 
in  Maine  ;  that  she  had  come  to  New 
York  with  her  grandfather,  and,  finding 
it  dull  and  hot  in  August,  had  decided 
to  leave  him  there,  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  the  seaside.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  venture  to  inquire  why  it  was 
that  she  had  not  brought  her  venerable 
relative  with  her. 

The  mingled   innocence   and  worldli- 


ness  of  her  manner  puzzled  me.  I  was 
at  one  moment  surprised  by  her  igno- 
rance, at  the  next  by  her  knowledge ; 
she  was  now  naive,  now  impertinent ; 
now  vapid,  now  as  spicy  in  her  talk  as  a 
society  woman  of  thirty-five.  A  sort  of 
intellectual  vertigo  seized  me.  I  have 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  of  character,  and  have  credited 
myself  with  a  good  deal  of  discernment, 
but  she  confused  me  at  the  outset,  and 
reduced  my  reasoning  faculties  to  chaos. 

As  we  rose  to  leave  the  table  I  thought 
I  saw  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  face. 
She  looked  about  the  brilliantly  lighted 
apartment,  at  the  people  passing  into  the 
hall,  on  their  way  to  the  parlor,  billiard- 
room,  or  piazza,  the  gliding  servants, 
and  those  languid  diners  who  still  lin- 
gered, chatting  over  their  coffee. 

"  What  do  they  do  here  in  the  even- 
ing ?  "  she  asked,  trailing  along  beside 
me. 

"  We  sit  in  the  moonlight  a  great 
deal ;  that  is,  when  we  have  a  moon.  If 
you  like,  we  will  go  out  on  the  piazza 
now." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  she  said  quickly, 
the  anxious  look  fading.  "  I  should  like 
that  very  much.  Shall  I  trouble  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure," I  said,  quite  taken  with  her  appeal- 
ing air  and  the  perfect  good-breeding  of 
her  reply. 

We  were  much  observed  as  we  went 
along  the  hall.  I  was  glad  that  Miss 
Roberts  did  not  betray  any  consciousness 
of  this  fact,  but  walked  demurely  at  my 
elbow,  quite  as  though  I  were  her  ac- 
knowledged chaperone. 

Without  vanity  I  may  say  that  my 
tutelage  on  this  occasion  was  of  more 
benefit  to  the  little  lady  from  Maine 
than  she,  perhaps,  ever  dreamed  of.  I 
am  afraid  she  would  have  fared  badly 
without  it  in  the  select  and  not  too  char- 
itable clique  which  made  up  society  at 
Castle  Rock.  Even  as  it  was,  her  recep- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  lacked  warmth. 
I  did  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  present 
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my  friends  to  her  ;  that  would  have  been 
assuming  a  responsibility  which  I  had 
the  shrewdness  to  fear  might  afterward 
prove  an  unpleasant  one.  I  felt  a  twinge 
of  reproach  when  I  met  the  girl's  clear 
eyes,  and  my  prudence  seemed  very  self- 
ish to  me. 

"  Wretched  creature,  smothered  in 
egotism  and  conventionality  !  "  —  thus  I 
apostrophized  myself,  —  "  here  are  you, 
with  an  assured  position,  your  reputation 
established,  afraid  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  a  poor  little  girl  from  Maine, 
who  has  known  no  better  than  to  come 
to  a  watering-place  alone." 

The  poor  little  girl,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  need  of  a  helping  hand. 
She  looked  about  her  with  great  free- 
dom, manifested  the  frankest  possible  in- 
terest in  her  surroundings,  and  com- 
mented thereon  unreservedly. 

We  had  been  sitting  some  time  in  the 
twilight,  when  I  saw  Morris  Balfour 
strolling  along  one  of  the  graveled  paths 
which  led  from  the  shrubbery.  Seeing 
me,  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  came 
up  to  where  we  sat  in  a  'corner  of  the 
piazza.  The  low  balustrade  was  be- 
tween us. 

As  he  lifted  his  hat,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  (was  it  a  presentiment  ?) 
that  here  was  a  man  whom  my  protegee 
might  as  well  not  know.  But  when  we 
had  spoken  a  few  words,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  I  should  not  introduce  him  to 
her.  You  will  think,  from  my  speaking 
of  him  in  this  wise,  that  he  was  not  in 
my  good  graces.  In  reality  we  were 
the  best  of  friends. 

Miss  Roberts  seemed  amiably  dis- 
posed toward  her  new  acquaintance,  and 
chattered  volubly.  She  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions,  to  very  few  of 
which  she  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  When  I  was  in  New  York  it  was  so 
warm  !  I  did  nothing  but  order  up  iced 
lemonade  for  grandfather.  I  don't  think 
it  is  prudent  for  old  people  to  drink  ice, 
do  you?  I  don't  know  what  grand- 
father would  do  without  me.  I  take 


care   of   him.     But  he  won't  listen  to 
me." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  perverse  person," 
said  Balfour,  smiling. 

"  Well,  yes,  he  is.  But  he  is  aU  I 
have.  I  wish  he  had  come  with  me." 

"  Does  n't  he  like  the  sea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  He  does  n't  like  anything 
that  I  like.  He  did  n't  like  Rome,  and 
I  thought  it  was  lovely.  Only  I  had  the 
fever  there  ;  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
short  hair.  Did  you  notice  I  had  short 
hair  ?  Were  you  ever  in  Rome  ?  "  (So 
the  lady  from  Maine  had  been  abroad. 
More  confusion  in  my  ideas  of  her.) 

''  Yes,  several  years  ago.  You  must 
have  been  there  recently,  as  your  hair  is 
still  short." 

k'  I  am  just  home,  two  or  three 
months ;  it  seems  an  age.  But  some- 
times I  wear  a  wig,  you  knom  I  think 
this  is  a  pretty  place.  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  most  places  of  the  sort. 
I  dare  say  I  shall  become  one  of  its  ar- 
dent admirers  in  time,  like  Miss  Lecky," 
glancing  over  at  me. 

"  Do  you  become  attached  to  things 
simply  because  you  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  them  ?  "  Miss  Roberts  inquired. 
"  I  did  n't  think  men  ever  cared  for  any- 
thing." 

"You  have  a  rather  gloomy  opinion 
of  us,  I  'm  afraid.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  such  a  grave  impeachment." 

"  Oh,  you  need  n't  say  any  tiling.  I 
shall  find  out  if  you  have  any  capabili- 
ties of  affection." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Balfour,  illumi- 
nating, as  it  were,  his  brief  response 
with  a  smile  of  sinister  gallantry. 

Miss  Roberts'  speech  was  certainly 
unfortunate.  I  did  not  characterize  it 
by  a  harsher  name,  but  found  myself 
wondering  if,  after  all,  innocence  and 
foolishness  were  not  synonymous  terms. 

Balfour's  pregnant  reply  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  inattentive  ears.  The 
girl's  eyes  wandered  about  the  garden, 
now  bathed  in  a  silvery  flood  of  light, 
and  rested  at  length,  with  an  expression 
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of  pleased  surprise,  on  a  little  white  tem- 
ple or  pagoda  glimmering  among  the 
trees.  It  was  one  of  the  late  owner's 
costly  toys,  built  to  drowse  away  a  sum- 
mer's day  in,  with  a  novel  and  a  palm- 
leaf  fan,  but  since  his  exit  given  over  to 
nurse-maids,  babies,  and  French  dolls. 

Miss  Roberts  thought  it  very  pretty, 
very  picturesque.  Could  she  not  see  it  ? 

"  In  the  morning,"  said  I,  conscious 
of  looking  grim.     "  The  grass  must  be 
damp." 
'  '  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight,'  : ' 

said  Balfour,  casting  a  wicked  glance  at 
me. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Roberts, 
with  a  bright  laugh.  "  I  prefer  every- 
thing and  everybody  by  moonlight.  If 
I  can't  see  that  pavilion  now,  I  shall  not 
care  to  see  it  at  all." 

"  Soondl  than  reduce  her  to  that  de- 
spairing state,  had  we  not  better  take  her 
there  immediately  ?  "  Balfour  inquired 
of  me. 

I  don't  know  what  I  might  not  have 
done,  in  my  anxiety  to  guard  this  per- 
verse young  lady,  had  I  not  at  that  mo- 
ment been  spoken  to  by  my  friend  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  was  sitting  near  me.  I 
turned  to  reply  to  her,  and  we  had 
several  minutes'  conversation  together. 
When  I  turned  back  again,  my  atten- 
tion drawn  by  a  slight  rustle  beside  me, 
it  was  to  see  my  charge  walking  calmly 
down  the  steps  to  join  Balfour.  They 
crossed  the  lawn,  in  full  view  of  every 
one  on  the  piazza,  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

"  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Brown,  breaking  an  awkward 
pause  with  her  gentle  voice. 

"No,  hardly.  She  sat  at  my  table 
to-night.  She  seems  an  unsophisticated 
little  thing.  It  is  a  great  pity  her  grand- 
father did  not  come  with  her." 

I  tried  to  speak  kindly,  but  my  heart 
was  full  of  wrath  and  doubt. 

Miss  Bixbee  came  sauntering  along 
with  the  Colonel,  and  stopped  to  speak 


to  me,  but  she  did  not  mention  the  new 
arrival.  Miss  Bixbee's  mamma,  with 
less  tact,  queried  of  Mrs.  De  Land  in  an 
audible  voice,  "  Who  is  that  person  who 
has  gone  off  with  Mr.  Balfour  ?  " 

No  one  seemed  able  to  tell  her,  and 
she  retired  behind  a  huge  black  fan,  as 
though  withdrawing  from  the  world. 

Miss  Roberts  tarried  some  time  at  the 
pavilion.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  leave  her  to  her  fate  and  go  to 
my  room,  when  she  reappeared  on  the 
scene,  all  smiles,  with  the  delight  of  a 
child  in  her  eyes.  She  was  so  full  of 
pretty  enthusiasm,  and  appeared  so  un- 
conscious of  having  done  anything  wrong, 
that  my  resentment  weakened.  Balfour 
was  not  as  easily  forgiven.  He  could 
not  err  through  ignorance,  and  I  had 
thought  him  above  encouraging  the  im- 
prudences of  a  silly  young  girl.  This 
was  the  latest  phase  of  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Roberts  :  she  was  young 
and  silly.  Time  would  certainly  make 
away  with  her  youth  ;  and  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  that  her  follies 
would  be  mown  by  the  same  sickle.  I 
have  not,  however,  always  found  this  to 
be  the  case. 

After  seating  Miss  Roberts,  and  wrap- 
ping her  mantle  about  her,  Balfour  with- 
drew. The  child  had  evidently  expect- 
ed him  to  linger  at  her  side  all  the  even- 
ing. There  was  a  flicker  in  the  eyes 
which  she  lifted  to  his  as  he  said  good- 
night, something  strained  and  confused 
in  her  smile,  which  told  of  surprise  and 
disappointment,  and  of  inability  to  con- 
ceal these  unworldly  emotions.  I  was 
provoked  with  her  for  the  simplicity 
with  which  she  gazed  at  his  retreating 
figure  till  it  was  lost  to  view,  directly 
thereafter  lapsing  into  a  state  of  limp 
silence,  with  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
her  vision  apparently  turned,  inward. 
We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  the  music-room.  Miss  Bixbee  played 
in  her  usual  excellent  manner,  and  sang 
a  duet  with  the  Colonel,  all  about  hearts, 
and  anguish,  and  eternal  separation. 
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Amy  Roberts  continued  distrait,  and 
received  very  coolly  the  amiable  advances 
of  several  married  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. When,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  rose  to 
retire,  she  asked  to  go  with  me,  and  we 
left  the  room  together.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  staircase,  Balfour,  in  close 
attendance  on  a  dark  and  very  distin- 
guished-looking lady,  was  coming  down. 
He  smiled  as  we  met;  the  dark  lady, 
who  was  not  unknown  to  me,  bowed  affa- 
bly, with  a  great  sparkle  of  diamonds. 
Then  they  passed  on  toward  the  billiard- 
room.  Miss  Roberts  did  not  once  speak 
during  our  ascent.  Had  the  idea  not 
been  preposterous,  I  should  really  have 
thought  that  our  meeting  with  Balfour 
had  given  her  reflections  a  gloomy  bias. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  many  of  his 
lady  friends  were  given  to  reveries  of  a 
cheerless  nature,  but  I  was  not  disposed 
to  believe  it  in  his  power  to  exert  so 
blighting  an  influence  in  so  short  a  time. 
After  leaving  the  stairs  we  walked  along 
the  hall  to  our  rooms,  which  were  not  far 
apart,  and  now  Miss  Roberts  said,  in  an 
ingenuous  tone,  "  Who  was  that  lady 
with  Mr.  Balfour  ?  She  is  very  stylish." 

"  Yes.     Her  name  is  Vincent." 

"  Mrs.  Vincent  ?  " 

"Yes."  I  did  not  add  that  the  di- 
vorce court  had  relieved  Mrs.  Vincent  of 
the  uncongenial  society  of  her  lord.  I 
do  not  know  what  prompted  my  reti- 
cence, unless  it  was  a  natural  dislike  to 
chatter  of  other  people's  affairs. 

"  Do  you  think  her  handsome  ?  "  went 
on  Amy  Roberts. 

"  Hardly ;  but  she  is  effective,  and 
her  teeth  and  complexion  are  perfect." 

"  So  are  her  diamonds.  I  have  a  hor- 
rible suspicion  that  they  are  finer  than 
mine  ;  "  an  inimitable  little  drawl  suc- 
ceeding the  ingenuous  tone. 

"  You  are  young  to  wear  diamonds." 

"  I  am  eighteen,  nearly  nineteen. 
Don't  you  think  that  that  is  quite  old 
for  a  girl  ?  Good-night.  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  to-night,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you." 


We  were  at  her  room  now.  She  stood 
a  moment  with  her  hand  on  the  door- 
knob ;  her  eyes  met  mine  with  a  gentle, 
serious  look,  and  I  thought  I  had  never 
beheld  a  sweeter  face. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  till  toward 
noon  of  the  following  day.  It  was  the 
bathing  hour,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  were  flocking  to  the  tanks.  We 
did  not  bathe  in  the  sea  at  Castle  Rock  ; 
it  was  not  considered  quite  safe,  though 
occasionally  some  very  skillful  swimmer 
would  venture  out,  watched  with  bated 
breath  by  those  on  shore.  The  author- 
ities, fearful  of  accidents,  discouraged 
such  exhibitions  of  daring.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  beach,  under  my  largest  um- 
brella, drinking  in  the  salty  breeze,  when 
I  saw,  coming  toward  me,  a  trim  little 
figure  in  a  bathing  suit.  It  was  only 
after  a  moment  that  I  recognized  this 
figure  as  Amy  Roberts,  so  great  was  the 
change  wrought  by  the  jaunty  costume 
she  wore.  The  most  captious  critic 
could  not  have  denied  that  it  was  be- 
coming. A  pair  of  lovely  rounded  arms 
were  visible  to  the  shoulder,  and  below 
the  short  trousers  and  skirt  her  sailor- 
blue  silk  hose  and  little  sandals  twinkled 
as  she  walked.  The  short  hair  curling 
about  her  face  lent  her  an  air  of  cheru- 
bic roguery  which  was  irresistible.  We 
exchanged  morning  greetings,  and  I 
asked  if  she  had  been  to  the  tanks. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  briskly.  "  Is  n't  it 
stuffy?  And  they  say  the  water  is 
warmed.  I  am  going  in  here." 

"  Oh,  you  can't !  "  I  cried.  "  No  one 
goes  in  here  ;  it  is  very  dangerous." 

"Is  it  ? "  eying  the  great  breakers 
coolly.  "  I  don't  mind  that.  I  swim 
very  well." 

"  But  even  people  who  swim  very 
well  don't  go  in  here." 

'-  They  are  very  foolish,  then.  The 
idea  of  swimming  around  in  warm  wa- 
ter !  Just  watch  me  take  that  breaker ! ' 

"  But  I  don't  wish  to  see  you  take 
it,"  I  said,  with  some  asperity.  "If 
Mr.  Walker  "  (our  host  of  the  Castle) 
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"  should  see  you  going  in  here,  he  would 
be  horrified.  He  Advises  no  one  to  swim 
except  in  the  tanks." 

"  Does  he  ?  I  'm  sure  it 's  very  kind 
of  him  to  take  such  an  interest  in  us, 
but  I  don't  believe  he  knows  how  nicely 
I  swim." 

As  she  spoke  she  made  a  little  rush 
toward  the  water. 

"  Miss  Roberts  !  Indeed,  you  must 
not !  "  I  protested,  in  distress,  catching 
her  hand  ;  and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Bal- 
four  came  up. 

He,  also,  was  in  bathing  dress,  a 
strictly  correct  costume,  whose  severe 
outlines  displayed  to  great  advantage  a 
handsome  and  powerful  figure. 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  charm- 
ing tableau  ?  "  he  inquired. 

I  was  sure  he  knew  quite  well  what 
it  meant,  and  had  come  to  aid  me.  I 
stated  my  case  very  earnestly,  Miss  Rob- 
erts, meanwhile,  watching  his  face  with 
half-mischievous,  half-obstinate  eyes. 

"  Now  don't  take  part  with  Miss 
Lecky."  she  said.  "  Just  sit  here  with 
her  under  that  umbrella,  and  see  how 
beautifully  I  shall  do  it." 

"  Sit  quietly  beneath  an  umbrella  and 
see  you  swallowed  up  in  the  under-tow  ?  " 

"  Is  there  one  ?  Oh.  how  nice  !  I 
love  a  spice  of  adventure.  Good-by ! 
I  'm  off  !  " 

"  Really,  Miss  Roberts,  it  is  n't  safe. 
You  must  n't  think  of  venturing  it,"  he 
said,  more  seriously. 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  well  I  swim  ! 
But  you  don't.  I  will  show  you." 

"  Please  show  me  in  the  tank.  You 
can't  think  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  you  risking  your  life  out  there." 

"  Then  you  may  go  away,"  she  an- 
swered, laughing,  and  moving  nearer  the 
water.  "  Only  I  must  say  you  will  lose 
a  great  deal." 

"  I  should  certainly  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  drown,"  remarked 
Balfour.  "  Don't  go.  I  am  very  much 
in  earnest." 

"  So  am  I." 


"  But  you  are  in  the  wrong." 

"  Yes  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you 
have  a  mission  to  right  me." 

This  impudent  little  speech  was  made 
as  she  moved  still  farther  seaward.  I 
stood  in  mute  despair.  The  perversity 
of  the  child  was  enough  to  make  one 
shake  her. 

"  So  you  are  going?  "  asked  Balfour. 

"  Yes." 

•'  Then  I  shall  go  with  you." 

A  moment  of  silence  succeeded  this 
announcement.  I  was  struck  by  the  ex- 
pression of  Amy  Roberts's  face.  It  was 
fairly  tremulous  with  anger ;  her  eyes 
were  flashing,  and  two  little  spots  of 
color  burned  like  flame  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  go  with  me," 
she  said,  with  a  grand  air,  drawing  her- 
self up. 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  And  —  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
not  going,"  she  went  on. 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  should  allow 
you  to  go  out  there  alone.  You  would 
never  come  back." 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  does  not  con- 
cern you.  I  prefer  to  go  alone." 

Balfour  made  no  reply,  and  I  was  too 
much  amazed  to  speak. 

With  a  stony  air  she  turned  again  to 
the  water.  He  followed. 

"  Mr.  Balfour,  you  are  very  ungen- 
tlemanly." 

"  Miss  Roberts,  you  are  very  unrea- 
sonable." 

"  If  you  were  an  old  friend,  this  would 
be  more  pardonable." 

"  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  become  an 
old  friend,  if  you  will  persist  in  drown- 
ing yourself  on  the  second  day  of  our 
acquaintance  ?  " 

"  The  inducement  to  live  is  not  very 
great." 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that.  But  you 
in  your  turn  will  understand  that  the  in- 
ducement for  me  to  make  you  live  is 
tremendous." 

"  Spare  me  your  irony  and  your  kind 
regard  for  my  welfare." 
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There  they  stood,  face  to  face :  one 
with  anger  and  disdain  in  her  eyes ; 
the  other  smiling  a  little,  but  with  a  rath- 
er bored  expression.  I  could  only  gaze 
at  them  helplessly,  and  dig  the  point  of 
my  umbrella  in  the  sand.  Would  either 
yield? 

"Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Miss  Roberts 
again,  and  now  with  an  altered  voice, 
"  I  shall  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  that  you  have 
spoiled  my  morning's  pleasure.  I  pre- 
fer not  swimming  at  all  to  swimming 
with  you.  But  some  day  I  shall  come 
here  alone,  and  go  out  in  the  breakers." 

Her  tone  frightened  me.  One  can 
never  be  quite  sure  what  such  a  girl  may 
not  do.  Balfour,  however,  did  not  look 
in  the  least  impressed. 

"  Very  well,"  he  remarked.  "  I  can't 
say  I  am  sorry  for  having  spoiled  your 
pleasure,  because  it  was  such  a  very 
foolish  kind  of  pleasure.  But  I  will 
make  this  good  wish :  that  when  you  go 
out  alone  you  may  return." 
,  Miss  Roberts  said  no  more,  and  in 
a  moment  Balfour  and  I 'were  left  to- 
gether on  the  sands. 

"  She  is  very  angry,"  said  I.  "  Do 
you  suppose  she  will  really  carry  out 
that  threat?" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  he  rejoined  care- 
lessly. Then,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  moved 
away,  "  I  pity  her  grandfather." 

I  never  knew  how  her  anger  came  to 
be  appeased.  I  presume  it  died  out  nat- 
urally, or  her  pride  smothered  it,  she 
feeling  how  indifferent  he  was  as  to  what 
her  mood  might  be.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  me,  and  I  noticed  that  she  had 
attached  herself  to  some  people  by  the 
name  of  Banks,  with  whom  she  went 
driving  a  great  deal.  I  supposed  she 
had  included  me  in  her  displeasure,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  sue  for  a 
reconciliation. 

On  the  third  day  I  saw  her  playing 
tennis  with  Balf  our  ;  later  he  taught  her 
billiards,  and  that  night  he  dined  at  our 
table.  But  in  the  evening  he  was  off 


for  a  moonlight  ride  with  the  Bixbees 
and  Mrs.  Vincent.  We  were  sitting  on 
the  piazza  when  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  fine  creatures,  impatient  of  re- 
straint. Both  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Miss 
Bixbee  looked  exceedingly  well  in  their 
trim  English  habits.  There  were  others 
of  the  party,  and  they  were  all  laughing 
and  chatting  as  they  came  down  the 
steps.  Amy  Roberts  had  the  forced  air 
of  cheerfulness  which  people  wear  who 
feel  hurt  and  forlorn,  and  do  not  wish  to 
betray  their  weakness.  I  was  sorry  for 
her.  It  was  the  left-out  feeling,  which  I 
myself  had  experienced  in  my  youth,  in 
common  with  all  young,  sensitive  souls. 
Something  in  her  face  that  night  made 
me  long  to  speak  to  her  of  Balfour  and 
his  ways,  but  was  it  any  affair  of  mine  ? 
And  what  were  his  ways  to  a  girl  who 
had  known  him  not  quite  a  week  ?  One 
dreads  being  ridiculous,  and  then  there 
is  one's  horror  of  being  thought  meddle- 
some as  well. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Roberts  and  I 
met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  last 
night  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Very  pleasant.  One  can't  ask  for 
better  roads.  Do  you  ride  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling  and 
brightening. 

Balfour's  gaze  sought  the  smoking- 
room.  "  That  is  what  every  lady  should 
do,"  he  said  approvingly,  and  walked 
away. 

An  hour  or  two  before  dinner  I  met 
her  on  the  stairs,  dressed  for  the  sad- 
dle ;  she  held  a  gold-handled  whip,  with 
which  she  softly  thrashed  the  folds  of 
her  skirt. 

"  Yes,  I  am  off  for  a  ride,"  she  ob- 
served, in  what  I  thought  was  a  hard 
tone. 

"  With  Mr.  Balfour  ?  "  I  asked,  never 
dreaming  it  could  be  with  any  one  else. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  returned,  with  an  ad- 
mirable flute  note  of  surprise.  "With 
Mr.  Banks.  We  shall  have  just  time 
for  a  nice  gallop  before  dinner." 
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I  went  down  with  her,  and  who  should 
cross  the  lawn  from  the  croquet-ground, 
just  as  she  was  starting,  but  Mr.  Balf our 
and  Mrs.  Vincent. 

"  Your  horse  is  very  fresh,"  said  Bal- 
f  our,  drawing  his  companion  out  of  reach 
of  the  lively  beast's  hoofs. 

"  I  like  a  fresh  horse,"  said  Miss  Rob- 
erts, and,  without  another  word,  she  rode 
off  with  her  escort. 

Gerald  Banks,  Jr.,  was  a  florid,  stout 
gentleman,  considerably  past  the  heyday 
of  youth.  He  was  said  to  play  billiards 
skillfully,  and  to  have  an  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing wheat.  Such  talents  might  have 
won  him  an  enviable  place  in  society, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  unhappy  pe- 
culiarities of  speech,  manner,  and  mor- 
als which  even  that  lax  power  could  not 
tolerate.  His  morals  it  might  condone  ; 
his  grammar  never ! 

Before  Amy  Roberts's  return,  that 
night,  I  overheard  a  conversation  which 
gave  me  great  uneasiness  for  her.  With 
all  her  strange  ways,  I  liked  the  child, 
and  wished  that  no  evil  should  befall 
her. 

"  She  says  she  has  a  grandfather," 
said  one  voice,  "  but  I  must  confess  I 
think  he 's  a  mythical  personage.  A 
real  grandfather  would  be  likely  to  come 
down  here  and  put  a  stop  to  her  flirta- 
tion with  Gerald  Banks." 

"  Miss  Lecky  knows  her,"  remarked 
a  second  voice. 

"  Oh  no,  she  does  n't.  She  thinks  she 
does,"  contradicted  the  first.  "  She 's 
such  a  dear  old  visionary  soul,  always 
taking  paste  for  diamonds." 

I  felt  myself  blush.  Was  it  true,  what 
this  caustic  tongue  was  saying  ?  A  third 
voice  began :  — 

"  The  Banks  women  have  picked  her 
up  just  to  please  Gerald.  Mamma 
Banks  stands  in  mortal  awe  of  him  just 
because,  long  ago,  he  bought  something 
when  it  was  low  and  sold  it  when  it  was 
high,  and  made  enough  money  to  send 
them  all  to  Europe.  I  've  no  doubt  that 


if  he  wished  to  marry  this  girl  his  mother 
would  n't  offer  any  objections." 

"  Oh,  he  does  n't  wish  to  marry  her 
any  more  than  Mr.  Balfour  does,"  re- 
plied the  second  voice.  "  They  say  she 
is  very  amusing,  because  she  says  every- 
thing that  most  girls  leave  unsaid. 
That 's  what  Jack  De  Land  told  his  sis- 
ter. The  other  day,  in  croqueting  a  ball 
she  hit  her  foot  instead,  and  said,  '  Oh, 
damn  !  '  Jack  thought  it  was  funny,  but 
Mrs.  De  Land  said  that  if  he  could  n't 
tell  prettier  stories  than  that  before  Net- 
tie he  might  return  to  the  bar-room, 
where  they  were  more  appropriate." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  think  Jack's  sto- 
ries can  hurt  Nettie,"  said  the  first  voice ; 
and  then  they  fell  upon  Miss  Annette, 
and  I  left  them  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
topic. 

The  equestrians  were  late  in  coming 
home.  They  dismounted  at  a  private 
entrance,  and  it  was  whispered  about 
that  an  accident  had  occurred  ;  some  one 
ran  for  brandy ;  it  was  all  done  very 
quietly,  but  in  half  an  hour  every  one 
knew  that  Amy  Roberts  had  been  thrown 
from  her  horse.  I  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  and  did  everything  in  my  power. 
She  was  really  not  much  hurt,  but  her 
nerves  were  thoroughly  unstrung,  and 
through  her  sobs  she  wildly  upbraided 
poor  Gerald  Banks,  who  hung  over  her 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 

"  You  did  it !  You  made  me  ride 
that  dreadful  horse  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Made  you  !  "  cried  Gerald  in  distrac- 
tion. "  You  said  you  liked  him,  and  he  's 
gentle  as  a  kitten.  I  'm  sorry.  I  can 
never  forgive  myself."  Then  he  fairly 
tore  his  hair,  and  out  of  pure  pity  for 
him  I  sent  him  to  bring  Dr.  Travers,  who 
was  in  the  house.  The  doctor  soon  had 
Miss  Roberts  quieted  ;  he  said  she  was 
not  in  the  least  injured,  only  very  much 
shaken  up. 

After  dinner  I  sat  with  her  a  long 
tune.  She  was  lying  on  the  bed,  wide- 
eyed  and  flushed,  when  I  went  in  ;  her 
hair,  on  which  the  distracted  Banks  had 
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poured  a  liberal  quantity  of  cologne,  still 
curled  in  damp  rings  about  her  face. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  I  'm  afraid  you 
are  not  following  the  doctor's  direction 
to  keep  quiet." 

"  I  can't  be  quiet,"  she  answered,  with 
a  long  breath ;  then  suddenly  she  began 
to  laugh  in  such  an  infectious  way  that 
I  had  to  laugh  too,  without  knowing  why. 
•'  It  was  so  funny !  "  she  said  at  last. 
"  My  habit  is  all  torn,  is  n't  it  ?  I  can't 
wear  it  again  ;  but  perhaps  it 's  just  as 
flrell.  I  never  could  ride." 

"  Then  why  did  you  go,  child  ?  "  I 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  !  "  she  said,  half 
pettishly,  half  drearily.  "  I  never  know 
why  I  do  anything."  A  moment  later 
she  crept  toward  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  put  her  head  on  my  arm.  "  You  are 
so  good  !  "  she  said.  "  When  you  are 
thrown  from  your  horse  I  will  come  and 
nurse  you." 

"  Poor  whimsical,  motherless  thing !  " 
I  said  to  myself,  an  hour  after,  as  I 
leaned  over  the  bed  to  take  a  farewell 
look  at  her  before  I  went  away. 

She  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the 
following  day.  We  had  our  coffee  to- 
gether in  my  room,  and  in  the  afternoon 
I  took  her  for  a  drive.  As  we  came  out 
on  the  avenue,  Balfour  rode  up  beside 
the  phaeton.  He  made  polite  but  not  ef- 
fusive inquiries  after  Amy's  welfare,  and 
remarked  to  me  affably,  if  not  originally, 
that  we  had  the  queen's  weather  for  out- 
drive. I  told  him  we  had  thought  of 
driving  up  Stoke  Hill,  but  some  one  had 
said  it  was  private  property,  and  that 
there  were  a  great  many  gates.  He  of- 
fered to  see  to  the  gates,  if  we  would  al- 
low him  the  pleasure  of  being  our  out- 
rider. 

Only  the  most  formal  courtesy  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  words,  but  Amy  Roberts 
was  soon  all  animation,  and  showed  quite 
plainly  in  her  transparent  way  that  she 
considered  his  escort  a  direct  tribute  to 
her  own  charms. 

Balfour  did  not  keep  the  phaeton  at 
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very  close  range ;  he  rode  slowly  in  the 
rear,  or  abreast  of  us,  over  the  smooth 
green  turf,  at  an  unsocial  distance.  His 
horse,  a  fine  creature,  had  a  powerful, 
even  gait,  and  was  admirably  ridden. 

"  Does  Mr.  Balfour  do  everything 
well  ? "  queried  Amy,  breaking  a  long 
pause.  She  spoke  dreamily,  as  though 
following  out  a  train  of  thought. 

"  He  does  a  great  many  things  well," 
I  replied,  with  due  caution. 

Despite  the  girl's  transparency  she  was 
keen  enough,  for  now  she  said,  laughing, 
"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking :  that 
he  does  a  great  many  things  too  well." 

As  we  approached  the  summit  of  Stoke 
Hill,  the  woods  grew  denser  and  the 
road  narrower.  Overhanging  branches 
brushed  the  top  of  the  phaeton,  .and 
struck  against  our  faces.  "  This  is  the 
old  road,"  said  Balfour,  riding  up.  "  If 
you  have  an  eye  left  when  we  reach  the 
summit,  you  will  see  all  Stoke  Valley  be- 
low you.  I  propose  that  we  tie  our  horses 
here,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  it  is 
only  a  step." 

We  were  glad  to  comply  with  his  sug- 
gestion. He  gave  me  his  arm,  while 
Amy,  looking  spirit-like  in  her  white 
dress,  ran  on  before  us  up  the  steep  path, 
with  a  thousand  exclamations  and  gest- 
ures of  delight.  A  carpet  of  pine  needles 
mixed  with  damp  and  rotting  leaves  sent 
up  a  woody  fragrance.  There  was  a 
deep  silence  in  the  place,  except  for  our 
voices  and  the  strident,  sociable  call  of  a 
blue-jay  from  some  high  limb. 

"  See  here,  wood-nymph  !  "  cried  Bal- 
four to  the  flitting  white  figure  above. 
"  That  is  the  wrong  path.  You  are  mis- 
leading us." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  follow  me." 

"  Do  you  always  mislead  those  who 
follow  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  honor." 

Witchery  was  in  her  eye,  as  she  looked 
at  him.  She  had  paused,  and  now,  as 
we  came  up  with  her,  Balfour  said, 
"  That  is  very  unfortunate,  for  you  will 
never  be  without  followers." 
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"  And  if  I  follow  you,  won't  you  mis- 
lead ?  "  she  asked  simply,  coming  a  step 
toward  him.  There  was  the  innocent 
gravity  of  a  child  in  her  face.  The 
swift,  inexplicable  ways  of  the  girl  fas- 
cinated even  me,  an  unemotional  woman 
who  had  left  youth  behind  her ;  how 
then  must  they  strike  Balfour?  Not 
that  he  was  over-young,  or  at  all  given  to 
sentiment,  but  I  have  noticed  that  an  ap- 
preciative eye  often  carries  a  man  further 
than  a  tender  heart.  He  looked  at  her 
now  with  his  darkest  glance. 

"  No,"  he  said,  answering  her  ques- 
tion with  a  faint  smile.  "  Give  me  your 
hand." 

She  gave  it  to  him  wonderingly,  and 
he  led  her  with  mock  seriousness  up  the 
narrow  lane  at  our  right.  I  followed, 
and  there,  a  vision  of  beauty,  lay  the 
whole  Stoke  Valley,  like  a  new  world, 
at  our  feet.  Amy  Roberts  gazed  in  si- 
lence ;  she  seemed  unconscious  that  her 
hand  was  still  being  held,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  spoke,  breaking  the  spell,  as  it 
were,  that  she  drew  it  away,  quickly, 
quietly,  and  with  a  heightened  color. 

"  This  is  Stoke  idealized,"  observed 
Balfour.  "  When  we  get  down  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  suffered  a  disenchant- 
ment. There  is  old  Aunt  '  Johnsing's  ' 
cabin,  poetry  itself  from  here ;  the  row 
of  wash-tubs  and  the  ash-barrel  are  on 
the  other  side." 

"  Oh,  that  the  wash-tubs  and  ash-bar- 
rels of  life  could  always  be  on  the  other 
side  !  "  said  Amy  pensively.  "  I  know 
what  you  think,"  she  added,  with  real 
or  affected  irritation.  "You  think  I 
have  n't  any  thoughts  about  lif  e  ;  that  I 
just  live  like  a — like  a  lamb,  or  some- 
thing." 

Both  Balfour  and  I  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. "  Bless  her  heart !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  she 
was  like  a  lamb.  Miss  Lecky,  have  you 
noticed  the  resemblance  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  very  unkind," 
said  the  girl,  pouting  ;  and  she  withdrew 
a  little  and  sat  down  on  the  grass,  throw- 


ing aside  her  hat,  and  rumpling  up  her 
short  blonde  hair. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  think," 
Balfour  went  on.  "  That  no  better  gift 
could  be  given  you  than  just  that  thought- 
less, vacant  happiness  which  you  despise 
in  the  lamb." 

"  And  why  a  vacant  happiness  ?  Why 
not  an  intelligent,  reasoning  enjoyment 
of  everything  good  ?  " 

"  Because  you  will  never  either  enjoy 
or  suffer  with  reason." 

"But"  —  began  Amy,  in  expostula- 
tion. 

"  No  '  buts,'  "  he  interrupted.  "  No 
more  introspection,  or  we  shall  come  to 
blows.  Miss  Lecky,  shall  we  go  on  and 
see  King  Cole  ?  Not  the  '  merry  old 
soul'  himself,  but  a  large  black  rock 
named  in  honor  of  him.  Miss  Roberts, 
your  hand,  please.  There  !  Now  your 
hat ;  and  take  my  other  arm.  We  shall 
have  to  climb  for  it." 

The  dusk  was  deepening  in  Stoke 
Wood  as  we  drove  home.  Balfour  rode 
close  at  our  wheel  now.  I  could  see  that 
our  little  expedition  had  given  an  im- 
petus to  his  acquaintance  with  Amy  Rob- 
erts, and  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
on  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  strengthened 
it  still  more.  Alas  !  a  dire  calamity  had 
befallen  her  most  precious  possession,  in 
her  absence.  One  of  a  party  of  little 
boys,  riding  their  bicycles  along  the 
driveway,  had  encountered  the  pug,  Gyp, 
out  for  an  airing,  and  boy,  bicycle,  and 
dog  had  gone  down  together.  The  boy 
and  the  bicycle  escaped  without  injury, 
but  poor  Gyp  lay  quite  still  on  the  grav- 
el, with  blood  trickling  from  his  shoul- 
der. This  tragic  sight  met  our  view  as 
we  drove  up  the  avenue  and  halted  at 
the  door.  With  one  bound  Amy  was 
out  of  the  phaeton  and  at  the  side  of  her 
unfortunate  pet.  I  never  beheld  such  a 
display  of  rage  and  grief.  She  upbraided 
the  wretched  little  boys;  she  clasped 
Gyp  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed  and  rocked 
herself  in  despair. 

Balfour  reached  her  first.     "  My  dear 
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child,"  he  said,  "  this  is  too  bad !  "  (I 
happened  to  know  that  if  he  had  a  hatred 
in  the  world  it  was  of  pug  dogs.)  "  Give 
him  to  me,  won't  you  ?  Perhaps  he  is 
not  dead.  If  you  hug  him  so  tight,  you 
will  certainly  kill  him." 

"  Oh,  he  is  dead !  he  is  dead !  " 
screamed  Amy.  "  You  will  hurt  him  !  " 

"  If  he  is  dead  I  can't  hurt  him,"  ob- 
served Balfour,  with  gentle  logic,  "  and 
if  he  is  alive  I  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  him.  There,  that  is  right,"  as 
with  an  agonized  sob  she  resigned  the 
limp  little  body.  "  Now  we  will  take 
him  over  to  the  •  fountain,  and  try  the 
effect  of  cold  water.  It  may  be  only  a 
faint." 

I  grieve  to  say  that  he  accompanied 
these  solicitous  phrases  with  a  wicked 
side  glance  at  me.  Amy,  however,  was 
too  much  in  earnest  herself  to  doubt  his 
sincerity. 

A  mournful  procession  wended  its  way 
to  the  stone  basin ;  even  the  guilty  little 
boys  came,  too,  herding  together,  after 
the  manner  of  criminals,  and  eying  their 
unholy  work  with  awe. 

The  cold  water  did  indeed  prove  bene- 
ficial. After  a  few  minutes  Gyp  winked, 
sighed,  and  turned  a  languid  gaze  on 
Balfour's  face,  bent  tenderly  above  him. 
There  was  a  shriek  of  rapture  from 
Amy. 

"  Don't  touch  him  yet,  please,"  said 
Balfour,  keeping  her  back  with  one  arm. 
"The  slightest  indiscretion  at  such  a 
critical  moment  —  There  !  I  will  bind 
up  his  leg,"  whipping  out  a  spotless  hand- 
kerchief. "  It  is  n't  broken,  only  a  little 
cut.  He  was  stunned,  that 's  all.  Now 
don't  cry.  He  will  be  as  good  as  new  in 
the  morning.  There  is  no  internal  in- 
jury that  I  can  discover." 

Here  the  wretch  rose,  showing  a  seri- 
ous, sympathetic  countenance,  and  laid 
Gyp,  miraculously  restored  as  one  from 
the  grave,  in  his  mistress's  arms. 

"  I  never,  never  can  thank  you 
enough !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  he  replied ;  and  quite  as 


though  I  had  been  as  inanimate  an  ob- 
server as  the  old  stone  griffin  in  the 
basin,  he  patted  her  tear-stained  cheek. 

In  the  trivial  and  ridiculous  events  of 
that  afternoon  lay  the  beginning  of  the 
marked  influence  which  Balfour  exerted 
on  the  fortunes  of  Amy  Roberts.  With 
all  the  girl's  flashes  of  arrogance,  her 
airs,  her  haughty  graces  and  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  she  was  a  veritable 
child  at  heart.  The  daily  distractions 
and  incidents  of  her  little  life  filled  all 
her  mind.  She  hardly  looked  beyond 
to-day.  She  played  as  carelessly  with 
her  toys  (those  trifling  schemes  and 
intrigues  which  are  the  playthings  of 
grown-up  children)  as  the  two-year-old 
in  the  nursery  might  play  with  his,  and 
as  loudly  lamented  when  they  were 
broken.  At  once  selfish,  generous,  un- 
sympathetic, tyrannical,  disobedient,  and 
docile,  she  compelled  one's  affection  while 
she  tried  one's  patience,  and  was  by 
turns  intolerable  and  charming.  A  na- 
ture such  as  this,  in  itself  weak,  instinct- 
ively seeks  support ;  like  the  child  just 
learning  to  walk,  it  refuses  guidance  with 
a  little  independent  air,  but  is  quick  to 
grasp  and  cling  when  its  fancied  powers 
give  out. 

With  some  such  childish  reaching  for 
direction  and  protection  the  girl  turned 
to  Balfour.  She  paid  as  little  heed  to 
the  cbnventional  aspect  of  the  case  as  do 
drowning  people  who  feel  strange  arms 
about  them.  While  it  was  in  her  dis- 
position to  cling,  it  was  hardly  in  his  to 
refuse  to  be  clung  to.  I  could  never 
quite  make  out  in  what  spirit  he  respond- 
ed to  the  appeal,  —  whether  it  was  mere 
friendly  regard,  gratified  vanity,  or  a 
still  warmer  feeling.  Knowing  him  as 
I  did,  the  latter  hypothesis  seemed  rather 
feeble.  He  would  listen  with  a  sympa- 
thetic face  to  the  recital  of  her  little 
grievances :  how  grandfather  had  not 
written,  or  had  written,  but  not  as  she 
wished;  how  the  hotel  clerk  had  said 
Gyp  was  a  nuisance  ;  how  Mrs.  De  Land 
had  not  spoken  at  breakfast,  or  Mrs.  Van 
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Poulter  had  worn  a  particularly  aggra- 
vating smile  at  lunch. 

To  everything — joys  and  griefs,  com- 
plaints and  praises  —  he  gave  the  readi- 
est attention.  Was  it  cold  ? — he  wrapped 
a  shawl  about  her,  Was  it  warm  ?  — 
he  brought  a  fan.  Trifles,  these,  but 
significant.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  critics,  who  did  not  stick  at 
uncharitable  constructions.  Evil  rumors, 
like  pestiferous  insects,  have  a  fearful 
power  of  increase.  Amy  Roberts  had 
not  been  a  fortnight  at  Castle  Rock  when 
the  place  hummed  with  gossip  of  her. 
She  was  first  pronounced  foolish,  then 
artful,  then  designing.  Numerous  were 
the  stories  of  her  indiscretions ;  many 
and  severe  were  the  comments  thereon. 
It  was  part  of  the  poor  young  thing's  de- 
ception about  herself  that  whatever  she 
did  gained  a  peculiar  grace  and  propri- 
ety from  her  happy  manner  of  doing  it, 
—  a  dangerous  conceit  for  a  pretty  and 
reckless  girl,  whose  only  guardian  was  an 
invisible  grandfather. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  has  three  claims  on  my 
gratitude,"  she  announced  one  morning 
at  breakfast. 

"  Only  three  ?  "  asked  Balfour,  with 
mock  reproach. 

"  He  saved  Gyp's  life,"  went  on  Amy, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  "  and  taught 
me  billiards,  and  now  he  is  going  to 
take  me  to  drive  in  a  four-in-hand,  — 
with  a  party,  you  know,'*  addressing 
Mrs.  De  Land,  who  simply  glared  in  re- 

Pty- 

The  prospect  seemed  to  afford  Miss 
Roberts  the  liveliest  satisfaction;  all 
through  breakfast  she  chattered  of  it, 
asking  a  great  many  questions,  and 
whenever  she  did  for  a  moment  lapse 
into  silence  showing  quite  plainly  that  it 
was  of  this  delightful  subject  she  was 
thinking. 

"  And  I  shall  be  ever  so  high  up  ?  I 
shall  sit  in  front  with  you,  shall  I  not  ?  " 
she  asked  Balfour. 

"  Very  high  up,  and  with  me,  of  course. 
Did  you  think  I  would  banish  to  a  back 


seat  the  great  first  cause   of   the  occa- 
sion ?  " 

The  departure  of  the  four-in-hand  oc- 
casioned quite  a  stir.  It  was  a  style  of 
equipage  seldom  seen  at  Castle  Rock, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  turn-out  would 
have  attracted  attention  anywhere. 
Everything  was  perfect,  from  the  high- 
bred horses,  glittering  harness,  and  lus- 
trous vehicle  to  the  coachman-like  skill 
with  which  Balfour  handled  his  long 
English  whip,  and  started  the  four  gal- 
lant beasts  all  together  down  the  avenue, 
with  a  movement  as  smooth  as  clock- 
work. Amy,  on  the  box,  looking  very 
cool  and  sweet  in  blue,  was  one  smile  of 
ecstasy ;  the  company  on  the  back  seats 
had  been  through  it  all  before,  and 
rolled  away  with  a  delight  tempered  by 
repetition, 

"  So  our  lady  from  Maine  has  the 
post  of  honor,"  said  Dick  Brown,  watch- 
ing the  carriage  out  of  sight  with  a  lazy 
smile.  Dicky  was  a  thorough  gossip. 
From  him  one  might  hear  all  the  cur- 
rent scandals.  Among  his  most  intimate 
enemies  he  was  known  as  "  the  Daily 
News,  with  double -page  supplement." 
"  By  Jove !  "  he  went  on,  warming  to 
his  subject,  "  is  n't  she  a  little  rattler  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  lively,"  I  affirmed,  in 
my  most  frigid  tone. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so  !  Rather  too 
lively  for  the  conventional  standard  they 
have  set  up  here.  Paris  is  the  place  for 
her  ;  only  she  's  too  crude.  It 's  a  pity 
she  's  taken  such  a  header  in  this  slow 
hole.  Every  one  's  down  on  her." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  hope  not." 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  honor,  it 's  true.  All 
the  ladies,  I  mean.  Of  course  the  men 
like  her  dash.  Banks  was  saying  last 
night  in  the  bar-room  "  — 

"Excuse  me,"  said  I,  rising,  "did  not 
some  one  call  me  ? "  I  went  indoors, 
and  left  the  odious  little  wretch  sitting 
there,  with  what  Banks  had  said  trem- 
bling on  his  lips.  I  did  not  care  to  know 
what  it  was.  My  heart  was  sick  with 
thinking  of  it  all. 

Lawrence  Saxe. 
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PERDITA. 

I  WATCHED  your  ship  as,  strong  and  bright, 
She  sailed  into  the  gathering  night 

And  sped  away ; 
I  saw  the  sunset  colors  die, 
And  gray  gloom  wrap  the  evening  sky 

And  veil  the  day. 

I  heard  the  cold  waves  on  the  shore 
Their  pensive  sorrow  o'er  and  o'er 

In  murmurs  tell, 

While,  as  the  glimmering  sea  grew  dim, 
The  wind  sang  low  its  vesper  hymn,  — 

Farewell !     Farewell ! 

What  thoughts  of  blessing  and  of  prayer 
I  wafted  on  the  twilight  air, 

What  fancies  drear 

Possessed  my  soul,  no  words  could  say ; 
Yet  holy  angels,  listening,  may 

Its  homage  hear. 

I  thought  upon  your  parting  word,  — • 
The  low,  sad  whisper,  scarcely  heard,  — 

Your  angel  face ; 

And  —  fadeless  flowers  in  memory's  track  — 
The  happy  days,  that  come  not  back, 

Of  Fortune's  grace : 

Days  when  we  roved  on  Avon's  side. 
Or  lingered  by  the  rushing  tide 

Of  bickering  Stour ; 
Or  in  the  great  cathedral  strayed, 
Where  to  be  worthy  still  I  prayed 

Of  one  so  pure. 

The  sunset  mist,  the  golden  town, 

When  we  strolled  home  from  Harbledown ; 

The  merry  bands 
Of  rustic  girls,  who  bore  for  sign 
Of  prospered  toil  the  fragrant  vine 

In  tawny  hands; 

The  silent  streets,  as  evening  fell, 
The  minster's  gloom,  the  solemn  bell. 

The  scented  air, 
The  rooks  that  thronged  the  giant  trees. 
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The  churchyard  stones,  and  over  these 
The  moonlight  fair,  — 

I  felt  them  all,  as  though  that  they 
Had  been  the  things  of  yesterday, 

And  chill  regret 

Preyed  on  my  lonely  heart,  to  think 
How  soon  the  stars  of  pleasure  sink 

And  we  forget. 

The  Thames  is  flowing,  broad  and  free, 
'Neath  that  old  bridge  of  Battersea 

Where,  veiled  in  gloom, 
Great  St.  John  sleeps,  —  too  sound  to  wake, 
For  all  the  vows  that  lovers  make 

Beside  his  tomb. 

• 

The  emerald  throstle's  silver  call 
Is  heard  by  Leicester's  haunted  hall, 

And  down  the  vale 
Of  Kenilworth  the  hawthorns  wreathe 
And  roses  tremble  underneath 

The  starlight  pale. 

The  winds  of  night  sigh  softly  through 
The  needles  of  St.  Martin's  yew, 

And  round  the  shrines 
Of  gray  St.  Nicholas  the  lone 
And  melancholy  breezes  moan, 

And  ivy  twines. 

From  those  proud  cliffs  that  smile  on  France 
You  still  might  see  the  moonbeams  dance 

O'er  midnight  waves : 
Are  all  the  reveries  sublime 
And  holy  thoughts  of  that  sweet  time 

Lost,  in  their  graves? 

Is  the  light  faded,  has  the  ray 

Of  heaven  become  the  common  day, 

And  from  your  breast 
The  careless  warder  Tune  let  slip 
The  sense  of  fond  companionship 

That  was  its  guest? 

I  will  not  think  it,  though  for  me, 
By  day  or  night,  by  land  or  sea, 

Ah,  nevermore 

Can  those  exalted  moments  seem 
Like  aught  but  some  bewildered  dream 

Of  fairy  lore. 
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I  do  not  think  it!     Those  dear  eyes 
The  light  that  burns  in  Paradise 

Is  shining  through, 
And  all  that  radiant  Woman  brought 
Of  holy  faith  from  God's  high  thought 

Is  shrined  in  you. 

Farewell !     Farewell !     The  sands  of  gold 
Have  run  their  course,  the  tale  is  told, 

And  dark  and  fast 

Night  closes  round  my  wandering  way ; 
Yet  one  most  sacred  thought  will  stay 

Till  life  be  past. 

I  know  that  while  we  walk  this  earth, 
In  shade  or  shine,  in  grief  or  mirth, 

While  truth  endures, 
One  hope  our  hearts  must  still  entwine, 
And  naught  can  take  your  place  in  mine, 

Nor  mine  in  yours. 
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THE  earlier  works  of  every  national 
literature  must  always  possess  an  interest 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  naturally 
connected  with  the  period  to  which  they 
belong.  This  interest  may  fairly  be 
claimed  for  The  Spy,  the  first  brilliantly 
successful  romance  published  in  Amer- 
ica. It  appeared  at  the  very  period 
when  English  reviews  were  asking  the 
question,  now  entirely  obsolete,  "  Who 
reads  an  American  book  ?  "  It  was 
written  under  peculiar  circumstances  by 
a  young  naval  officer,  whose  tastes  and 
habits  had,  until  then,  been  entirely  con- 
nected with  active  pursuits,  first  as  a 
sailor,  and  later  as  a  farmer.  No  one 
who  knew  him  intimately  at  five  and 
twenty  could  have  believed  it  possible 
that  he  would,  only  a  few  years  later, 
become  an  author.  He  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  himself.  "  Much  as 
I  dislike  writing,"  was  a  sentence  in  a 
letter  of  his,  belonging  to  that  date. 


Full  of  talent,  with  far  more  than  com- 
mon power  and  activity  of  body  and 
mind,  he  gave  his  attention  at  that  period 
chiefly  to  practical  subjects  connected 
with  politics,  with  farming,  and  with  na- 
val questions.  He  was  a  warm  politi- 
cian, an  adherent  and  personal  friend  of 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  made 
him  an  aid-de-camp,  and  thus  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  colonel.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  much  entertained  with  this 
enlistment  in  the  land  forces,  and  his 
former  messmates  often  enjoyed  a  joke 
at  his  expense  on  this  subject.  An  am- 
ateur farmer,  possibly  more  enterprising 
than  skillful,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  merino  sheep  into  the  interior 
of  the  State,  and  had  given  to  a  hillside 
on  his  farm  in  Otsego  County  the  name 
of  Mt.  Ovis.  His  interest  in  the  navy 
never  ceased.  He  knew  intimately  many 
of  the  principal  officers,  and  the  vessels 
they  commanded.  Many  years  later, 
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while  traveling  in  Europe,  he  met  a 
French  emigre,  who  during  the  revolu- 
tions in  his  own  country  had  come  to 
America,  and  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
Heath  cote  Hill,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Coop- 
er's family  at  Mamaroneck ;  this  gentle- 
man, on  renewing  their  acquaintance,  said 
to  him,  "  You  were  the  only  man,  Mr. 
Cooper,  whom  I  heard  predict  the  result 
of  the  naval  war  with  England  in  1812. 
I  confess  your  prediction  then  seemed  to 
me  entirely  incredible.  But  you  were 
right."  "  I  knew  the  ships,  and  I  knew 
the  men  who  commanded  them,"  was 
the  reply.  In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Cooper 
was  living  in  a  cottage  he  had  recently 
built  on  a  height  in  Scarsdale,  only  four 
miles  from  Mamaroneck.  He  was  par- 
tial to  West  Chester ;  the  society  of  the 
county  was  very  pleasant  at  that  time, 
forming  a  sort  of  neighborhood  of  edu- 
cated families,  well  known  to  each  other, 
and  very  social  in  their  habits.  It  was 
entirely  country  life  at  that  date,  the 
communication  with  New  York  being 
carried  on  by  coach  and  sloop.  To-day 
the  same  county  has  become  an  annex 
of  the  great  city,  with  little  remains  of 
its  entirely  rural  character  of  sixty  years 
since.  To  the  cottage  he  had  built  Mr. 
Cooper  had  given  the  name  of  Angevine. 
There  was  a  highly  respectable  and  in- 
teresting Huguenot  element  included  in 
the  population  of  West  Chester,  to  which 
families  of  all  classes  belonged,  from  the 
village  blacksmith  to  the  wealthy  landed 
proprietor.  These  worthy  people  had  all 
been  driven  from  France  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  work  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  their  tool  Louis  XIV. 
A  number  of  them  settled  on  the  Sound, 
and  founded  the  village  of  New  Ro- 
chelle.  In  the  early  years  of  their  em- 
igration these  good  people  used  to  rise 
before  dawn  on  Sunday,  and  all  who 
were  equal  to  the  exertion  walked  to 
New  York  to  take  part  in  the  religious 
services  in  their  own  language,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Saint  Esprit.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  same  time  the  aged  people  and 


little  children,  who  could  not  walk  twen- 
ty miles  to  their  parish  church  in  New 
York,  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sound,  where  they  knelt 
with  their  faces  turned  toward  France, 
and  devoutly  offered  their  prayers  and 
sang  their  hymns  in  their  native  speech. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  built  a  small 
stone  church,  a  square  building,  with  a 
pointed  roof  j  in  which  the  author  of  The 
Spy,  and  his  family,  at  a  later  day,  often 
attended  the  services.  The  Huguenots 
as  a  rule  became  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  These  emigrants 
from  France  were  scattered  about  the 
villages  and  farms  of  West  Chester ;  the 
names  of  Cornel,  Bonnet,  Flandereau, 
Arnauld,  and  others  of  the  same  origin 
might  be  seen  on  many  signs.  The  fam- 
ily of  Angevine  had  become  tenants  on 
the  Manor  of  Scarsdale,  of  which  Colo- 
nel Heathcote  was  the  owner  in  1704. 
Their  small  farm-house  and  their  hum- 
ble graves  occupied  a  height  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  highway  in  1818.  The 
view  from  that  point  was  very  fine. 
When  Mr.  Cooper  was  about  to  build 
his  cottage  he  was  offered  the  choice  of 
two  sites :  that  occupied  by  the  Angevines, 
and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  view,  though  fine,  was  less 
striking.  While  riding  over  the  field 
south  of  the  road,  he  was  anxiously 
watched  by  the  Angevine  family,  who 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  the  farm  they 
had  occupied  for  more  than  a  century,  — 
without  a  line  of  writing,  in  this  case,  it 
was  said,  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  graves  of  four  or  five  generations 
of  these  Huguenot  farmers  lined  one  of 
the  fences  on  the  height,  each  marked 
head  and  foot  with  a  common  gray  stone. 
The  anxiety  of  the  good  people  regard- 
ing his  choice  decided  the  question. 
Those  humble  graves  were  respected. 
The  field  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
road  was  chosen,  though  the  view  was 
inferior.  The  cottage  was  soon  built, 
and  received  the  name  of  Angevine,  from 
his  Huguenot  neighbors.  Here  the  long 
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literary  career,  so  wholly  unforeseen,  and 
which  was  to  last  until  the  latest  weeks  of 
his  life,  opened  most  unexpectedly  before 
him.  Wearied  with  the  dullness  of  an 
English  novel  which  he  was  reading 
aloud,  he  declared  he  could  write  a  bet- 
ter book  himself.  The  idea  appeared 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  his  friends. 
Nevertheless,  an  elaborate  imitation  in 
plot  and  character  of  the  rejected  Eng- 
lish tale  was  the  consequence,  and  Precau- 
tion was  not  only  written,  but  published. 
Few  indeed  had  been  the  previous  liter- 
ary efforts  of  the  pen  now  engaged  on 
Precaution.  When  a  boy  he  had  taken 
delight  in  certain  old-fashioned  heroic  ro- 
mances. When  about  eleven  years  old 
he  pored  over  several  strange  novels  of 
this  class,  with  a  playfellow  of  his  own 
age  ;  among  others  was  one  bearing  the 
title  of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  now  ut- 
terly forgotten.  These  produced  a  great 
impression,  and  he  had  barely  finished 
them  when  he  gravely  informed  his  com- 
rade that  he  should  write  a  book  himself  ! 
He  should  begin  at  once.  It  was  to  be  a 
grand  heroic  romance,  with  knights,  and 
squires,  and  horses,  and  ladies,  and  cas- 
tles, and  banners.  Don  Belianis  was  of 
course  to  be  the  model.  There  was, 
however,  one  very  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  way :  the  penmanship  was  a  part 
of  the  task  for  which  he  had  not  the 
least  inclination.  After  due  deliber- 
ation, an  idea  occurred  which  removed 
this  obstacle  entirely.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  new  romance  should  be  printed 
without  the  preliminary  labor  of  writing 
it.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a  news- 
paper published  at  Cooperstown  by  the 
father  of  his  comrade,  who  was  the 
editor ;  it  was  called  the  Otsego  Herald, 
and  for  some  time  was  the  only  paper 
published  west  of  Albany.  It  was  agreed 
that  while  the  press  was  resting  from  its 
weekly  labors  the  projected  romance 
should  be  dictated,  and  printed  in  the 
office  by  the  two  boys.  This  new  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  production  was  ac- 
cordingly commenced,  and  several  chap- 


ters—  short,  no  doubt  —  were  printed, 
when,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
young  author  became  weary  of  his  task, 
and  threw  it  aside.  Such  was  the  first 
composition  of  which  any  record  has 
been  preserved,  and  for  years  it  re- 
mained an  isolated  production. 

On  another  occasion,  however,  after 
reaching  manhood,  Mr.  Cooper  actually 
committed  himself  publicly  in  print,  and 
that,  too,  in  verse.  In  his  youth  he  at 
times  wrote  verses,  such  as  most  young 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  producing,  — 
sometimes  sentimental,  sometimes  of  a 
comic  character.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  generally  cleverly  imagined,  and 
not  without  merit,  though  he  himself  at- 
tached no  value  whatever  to  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  the  Herald,  at  Cooperstown, 
a  poor  fellow  subject  to  epileptic  fits 
came  in,  to  ask  charity  from  a  group  of 
gentlemen  who  had  gathered  there.  The 
man's  certificates  were  particularly  good, 
and  his  story  excited  much  interest.  He 
proved  to  be  a  strolling  ballad-singer,  a 
vocation  now  quite  obsolete  in  the  coun- 
try. A  purse  was  made  up  for  him, 
when,  looking  about  the  circle,  he  re- 
marked that  if  some  gentleman  would 
write  him  a  few  verses,  something  new, 
it  would  be  worth  far  more  to  him  than 
the  silver  he  had  just  received.  Mr. 
Cooper  offered  to  try  his  hand  at  verse- 
making,  and  inquired  what  subject  would 
be  preferred.  "  There  's  nothing  sells 
like  ballads  !  "  was  the  answer.  A  bal- 
lad was  promised.  The  last  war  with 
England  was  then  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  Buffalo,  at  that  time  a  small  fron- 
tier village,  had  been  recently  burnt  by 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Murray.  Some 
thirty  stanzas  of  doggerel  were  immedi- 
ately written,  bearing  the  imposing  title 
of  Buffalo  Burnt,  or  the  Dreadful  Con- 
flagration. The  catastrophe  was,  of 
course,  described  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner.  A  number  of  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  poor  stroller  went  off 
with  his  wallet  full.  Some  months  later 
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he  appeared  again  in  the  village;  he 
came  to  beg  another  ballad.  Buffalo 
Burnt,  or  the  Dreadful  Conflagration, 
had  been  wonderfully  successful  in  the 
farm-houses  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
A  second  ballad  was  written,  whose  title 
has  been  forgotten ;  but  as  the  poor  stroll- 
er never  applied  again  to  his  poet,  it  was 
probably  less  successful  than  the  first  ef- 
fort. Several  years  later,  the  writer  of 
the  ballad,  being  in  a  neighboring  village, 
was  invited  to  a  tea-party.  Music  was 
proposed.  A  young  lady  was  handed  to 
the  piano,  and,  to  the  amazement  and 
horror  of  Mr.  Cooper,  very  gravely  be- 
gan singing  Buffalo  Burnt,  or  the  Dread- 
ful Conflagration ! 

While  Precaution  was  being  written, 
the  author  was  engaged  in  work  decided- 
ly more  to  his  taste,  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds  about  the  cottage  at  Ange- 
vine.  Landscape  gardening  was  a  new 
art  in  America  at  that  date ;  a  smooth 
lawn  and  straight  avenues  lining  the 
roads  and  fences  were  the  chief  aim  of 
the  owners  of  country  houses ;  choice 
shrubbery  and  groups  of  trees  were  little 
thought  of.  Cherry-trees  and  peach- 
trees  near  the  house,  with  weeping-wil- 
lows, elms,  locusts,  and  tulip-trees  at  no 
great  distance,  and  rose-bushes,  lilacs, 
and  syringas  for  shrubbery,  made  up  the- 
general  plan.  But  the  cottage  at  An- 
gevine  was  built  at  the  precise  moment 
when  new  ideas  on  these  subjects  were 
opening  before  the  minds  of  the  country 
gentry.  Mr.  Cooper  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  planning  a 
lawn,  building  a  ha-ha  fence,  and  setting 
out  trees.  He  was  very  daring  in  trans- 
planting; the  size  of  some  of  the  elms 
he  moved  from  the  adjoining  meadows 
to  the  new  lawn  caused  his  neighbors 
to  shake  their  heads.  Always  active 
in  his  habits,  he  was  generally  in  the 
field  while  this  ditching,  and  fencing, 
and  transplanting  was  going  on,  often 
taking  part  in  the  work  himself.  And 
he  almost  invariably  fell  into  talk  with 
the  workmen,  agricultural,  political,  or 


historical,  as  the  case  might  be.  Full 
of  conversation,  he  was  always  listened 
to  with  interest,  and  in  his  turn  he  now 
heard  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  country  which  had  be- 
come to  him  a  temporary  home.  It  was 
not  yet  forty  years  since  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land had  waved  over  the  city  of  New 
York.  Several  of  the  older  workmen 
employed  on  the  improvements  at  Ange- 
vine  had  in  their  youth  shouldered  mus- 
kets in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  course  each  had  his  story  to  tell. 
Many  lesser  incidents  of  the  Revolution, 
now  wholly  forgotten,  were  at  that  day 
still  living  facts  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, scarcely  yet  remote  enough  for  the 
shadowy  perspective  of  history.  Many 
of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
throughout  the  great  struggle  were  still 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  their  chil- 
dren's doors,  —  aged  men,  telling  tales  of 
the  different  events  of  the  conflict  with 
all  the  glow  of  personal  interest.  Many 
a  gray-haired  housewife,  as  she  sat  at 
her  wheel,  spinning  her  thread  of  flax 
or  wool,  could  talk  of  the  troops  she  had 
seen,  in  her  girlhood,  passing  her  father's 
door,  marching  to  and  fro,  on  their  way 
to  this  or  that  victory,  or  retreating,  per- 
chance, from  this  or  that  defeat.  West 
Chester  was  full  of  such  recollections. 
There  was  no  portion  of  the  country 
whose  soil,  during  the  eight  eventful 
years  of  the  war,  was  so  often  trodden 
by  friend  and  foe,  alike  in  arms.  The 
city  of  New  York  was  held,  from  the 
very  first  to  the  latest  weeks  of  the  war, 
by  garrisons  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
Abandoned  by  General  Washington  after 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  it  became 
from  that  date  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  the  British  commander-in-chief ; 
while  American  troops,  now  standing 
aloof  in  conscious  weakness  of  numbers, 
now  advancing  nearer  with  returning 
strength  of  reinforcement,  kept  constant 
watch,  their  eyes  fixed  on  that  important 
point.  Small  bodies  of  troops  of  both 
parties  were  in  unceasing  movement 
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over  the  adjacent  country,  foraging,  re- 
connoitring, skirmishing,  as  the  occasion 
required.  Scarce  a  narrow  lane  of  the 
many  winding  roads  of  the  country, 
fenced  with  rude  stone -walls,  hedged 
with  brier  and  vine,  shaded  with  cedar, 
tulip-tree,  and  locust,  along  which  trim 
British  troops  and  ragged  American  sol- 
diers had  not  marched  and  counter- 
marched by  the  light  of  sun  or  star. 
Scarce  a  farm-house  door  which  had  not 
been  darkened  by  cow-boy,  Hessian,  or 
skinner  on  errand  of  pillage  or  violence. 
Here  and  there  still  darker  work  had 
been  done  :  homes  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire ;  good  yeoman  blood  had  been 
shed ;  husband,  father,  or  son  had  fallen 
in  some  unrecorded  skirmish,  the  hero 
of  a  rustic  neighborhood.  The  entire 
country  between  the  American  outposts 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
British  works  on  the  Island  of  Manhat- 
tan—  the  Neutral  Ground,  as  it  was 
called  by  both  parties  —  probably  suf- 
fered more  in  this  way  than  the  same 
extent  of  country  in  any  part  of  the 
Union.  Scarsdale  and  Mamaroneck  lay 
within  this  belt.  The  battle-field  of 
White  Plains  was  close  at  hand  ;  Dobbs 
Ferry,  so  long  a  point  of  interest  for  the 
American  forces,  lay  only  a  few  miles 
beyond.  On  the  daily  drive  from  Ange- 
vine  to  the  nearest  post-office  at  Mama- 
roneck, a  spot  was  passed  connected  with 
one  of  the  many  local  traditions  of  the 
neighborhood :  in  a  pretty  thicket,  cov- 
ering a  piece  of  swampy  land,  a  cave 
was  shown  in  which  one  of  the  partisans 
of  the  day  had  lain  concealed  for  some 
time,  fed  secretly  by  friendly  hands  with 
food  brought  stealthily  at  night,  until 
escape  was  effected.  And  again,  on  the 
way  to  the  little  Huguenot  church  at 
New  Rochelle,  the  road  wound  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  shaded  by  a  pretty  grove, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  quiet,  smiling  as- 
pect at  the  present  hour,  enjoyed  the 
gloomy  honors  of  a  haunted  wood.  A 
sharp  skirmish  had  taken  place  there  in 
the  years  of  the  Revolution,  and  ever  and 


anon,  at  solemn  midnight  hours,  ghosts 
were  dimly  seen  gliding  to  and  fro ;  ay, 
it  was  even  whispered  that  the  clashing 
of  swords  had  been  faintly  heard,  more 
than  once,  on  some  stormy  night.  In 
vain  might  proud  incredulity  shake  its 
head :  the  inmates  of  certain  old  gray 
cottages,  with  moss-grown  shingled  walls 
and  projecting  ovens,  knew  better ;  they 
believed  the  assertion  most  firmly. 

Several  of  the  yeoman  farmers  near 
Angevine  became  very  good  neighbors 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  and,  on  his  invitation, 
came  frequently  in  the  winter  evenings 
to  tell  their  tales  of  "  Godfrey's  Cave  " 
and  the  "  haunted  wood ;  "  fighting  the 
county  battles  over  with  fresh  interest, 
aroused  by  the  spirited  questions,  the  in- 
telligent sympathy,  of  their  host.  All, 
as  they  drank  their  glass  of  cider,  picked 
over  their  hickory-nuts,  or  pared  their 
Newtown  pippins,  had  many  deeds  of 
violence,  more  or  less  flagrant,  to  relate 
of  cow-boys  or  skinners.  There  was  one 
very  remarkable  tale-teller  of  the  region, 
—  long  since  deceased,  and  his  family 
have  also  passed  away,  —  far  surpassing 
most  narrators  since  the  days  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Munchausen ;  his  reputation  in 
this  way  was  well  established  in  the 
county.  His  anecdotes,  however,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  prowess  of  a  near 

relative,  Major  Brom  D ,  a  hero  of 

the  great  war.  This  champion  com- 
manded, according  to  the  narrator,  a 
family  troop,  small  in  number,  but  most 
redoubtable  in  their  feats  ;  all  related 
by  blood  to  Major  Brom,  all  in  uni- 
form of  silver-gray,  and  numbering  twen- 
ty-seven martial  spirits  in  one  company. 
The  Major  was,  moreover,  the  happy 
master  of  a  negro,  "  Bonny,"  almost  as 
famous  as  himself,  while  his  gun,  "  the 
Buccaneer,"  had  not  its  fellow  on  the 
continent.  The  various  adventures  of 

Major  Brom  D ,  the  twenty  -  seven 

silver-grays,  Bonny  the  negro,  and  Buc- 
caneer the  gun  were  an  unfailing  source 
of  entertainment  at  many  firesides  in 
West  Chester  at  that  day. 
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A  book,  whose  scene  should  be  laid  in 
the  Neutral  Ground,  was  planned,  and 
was  gradually  taking  shape  as  the  fu- 
ture writer  was  listening  to  these  details 
of  the  local  incidents  of  the  Revolution. 
The  leading  idea,  however,  was  suggest- 
ed by  a  conversation  with  Governor  Jay, 
which  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  day, 
on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  old  homestead 
at  Bedford.  Frequent  visits  were  paid 
to  Bedford  in  those  years,  Mr.  Cooper 
having  been  intimate  from  boyhood  with 
Judge  William  Jay.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  alluded  to,  Governor  Jay 
observed  that  the  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism shown  by  all  classes  of  people  dur- 
ing the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
was  very  striking.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, he  remarked,  men  whose  services 
at  critical  moments,  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  been  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  that  repeatedly  such  services 
had  been  undertaken  at  great  personal 
risk,  from  the  most  disinterested  love  of 
country.  He  then  related  a  remarkable 
incident  of  this  nature,  with  which  he 
had  been  himself  connected.  He  was  at 
that  time  chairman  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  Congress  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  English  leaders  to  raise 
various  corps  of  provincial  troops  among 
the  people  of  the  country.  Among  oth- 
er agents  employed  by  Mr.  Jay  in  con- 
nection with  these  duties  was  a  man, 
poor,  ignorant  so  far  as  instruction  went, 
but  cool,  shrewd,  and  fearless.  It  was 
his  office  to  learn  in  what  part  of  the 
country  the  agents  of  the  crown  were 
making  their  secret  efforts  to  embody 
men,  to  repair  to  the  place,  to  enlist,  to 
appear  zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and  to 
obtain  as  much  information  of  the  ene- 
my's plans  as  possible.  In  short,  he  was 
a  spy.  This  man  was  repeatedly  arrest- 
ed by  his  countrymen.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  condemned  to  the  gallows,  and 
only  saved  by  speedy  and  secret  orders 
to  his  jailer.  He  was  permitted  to  es- 
cape. This  apparent  peril  was,  in  fact, 


of  great  assistance  in  keeping  up  his 
assumed  character  among  the  English. 
When  Mr.  Jay  received  the  appointment 
of  Minister  to  Spain,  before  leaving  his 
seat  in  Congress  he  reported  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  outline  of  the  work  and 
character  of  his  agent,  whose  name  re- 
mained a  secret,  and  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had 
been  of  so  much  use,  and  at  so  great  a 
risk.  A  suitable  sum  was  voted.  Mr. 
Jay  summoned  his  agent  to  a  secret  in- 
terview. They  met  at  night  in  a  wood. 
Mr.  Jay  praised  his  companion  for  his 
adroitness  and  fidelity,  explained  the 
necessity  of  all  intercourse  between 
them  being  now  closed,  and  finally  of- 
fered the  money.  The  man  drew  back, 
and  declined  receiving  it.  "  The  coun- 
try has  need  of  it ;  I  can  work  and  gain 
my  livelihood."  Persuasion  was  useless. 
Mr.  Jay  left  the  wood  bearing  the  gold 
with  him,  and  with  a  deep  respect  for 
the  man  who  had  so  often  hazarded  his 
life,  unrequited,  for  their  common  coun- 
try. It  was  this  narrative  of  Governor 
Jay  which,  several  years  later,  suggested 
the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.  The 
name  of  the  agent  of  Mr.  Jay  was  never 
revealed ;  and  the  facts  stated  above 
were  the  sole  foundation  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spy.  Mr.  Cooper  never 
held  any  conversation  with  a  single  in- 
dividual claiming  to  have  been  a  spy 
for  the  American  government.  Every 
incident  in  the  book,  beyond  what  is 
stated  above,  was  invented  by  himself. 
A  number  of  persons  have,  since  the 
publication  of  the  novel,  claimed  identity 
with  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch. 
These  may  have  been  patriotic  men, 
serving  their  country  as  unrequited  spies. 
But  no  one  of  them  was  the  original  of 
Harvey  Birch.  Mr.  Cooper  often  smiled 
at  these  different  claims  as  recorded  in 
the  papers,  and  he  frequently  declared 
in  the  family  circle  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
himself  concerned,  the  conversation  with 
Governor  Jay  was  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.  He  also 
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mentioned  that  he  had  written  the  first 
volume  rapidly,  and  that  it  had  been 
printed  before  the  manuscript  was  fairly 
dry ;  but  a  misgiving  had  then  seized 
him,  and,  as  he  fancied  it  might  not  be 
more  successful  than  Precaution,  he  threw 
it  aside  for  some  months.  When  he  re- 
sumed his  task,  he  again  wrote  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Wiley,  his  publisher,  became 
alarmed  lest  the  book  should  be  too  long. 
To  set  his  mind  at  rest,  the  last  chapter 
was  written,  printed,  and  paged  several 
weeks  before  the  intervening  chapters 
were  even  planned. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1821,  The 
Spy,  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  was 
published  in  New  York  by  Wiley  and 
Halsted.  The  book  immediately  attract- 
ed the  reading  public.  The  strikingly 
original  character  of  Harvey  Birch,  so 
clearly  conceived,  so  thoroughly  carried 
out,  riveted  attention,  while  the  glow  per- 
vading the  whole  narrative  gave  interest 
to  every  chapter.  Erelong  in  society  the 
book  met  with  brilliant  success,  though 
the  critics  awaited  English  opinion  be- 
fore committing  themselves.  An  amus- 
ing incident  occurred  soon  after  its  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Cooper  was  walking  in 
Broadway  one  morning,  when  he  saw  a 
gentleman,  well  known  to  him,  cross  the 
street,  and  advance  to  meet  him  ;  it  was 
a  prominent  merchant,  well  known  in 
Wall  Street.  He  came  on  a  friendly 
errand,  to  congratulate  his  acquaintance 
on  the  new  book  and  its  success.  He 
was  loud  in  its  praises. 

"  An  admirable  book  !  Never  read 
anything  more  full  of  spirit  and  interest 
in  my  life  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

•'  Like  it  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  From 
the  moment  I  opened  the  first  volume  I 
could  not  leave  my  chair  until  I  had 
gone  through  the  last  chapter.  I  sat  up 
all  night  to  read  it  through." 

"  My  friend  Harvey  is  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  I  have  one  criticism  to  make,  how- 
ever. I  like  the  book  as  a  whole  ex- 


ceedingly ;  it  is  full  of  interest,  every 
page  of  it.  The  character  of  Harvey  is 
excellent,  too,  in  most  particulars  ;  but 
there  h'es  the  difficulty.  You  have  made 
one  capital  mistake  in  drawing  Harvey's 
character ! " 

"  Indeed,  and  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  given 
the  man  no  motive  !  The  character  is 
well  drawn  in  other  particulars ;  but  so 
much  the  greater  pity  that  you  failed  on 
that  point.  Just  look  at  the  facts  :  here 
is  a  man  getting  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes, 
running  his  neck  into  the  noose  of  his 
own  accord ;  and  where,  pray,  was  his 
motive  ?  Of  course  I  thought,  until  the 
last  page,  that  he  would  be  well  paid  for 
his  services  ;  but  just  as  I  expected  to  see 
it  all  settled  he  refuses  the  gold.  There 
was  your  great  mistake ;  you  should 
have  given  Harvey  some  motive." 

The  book  became  very  popular  through- 
out the  country.  Before  long  the  good 
people  of  the  Neutral  Ground  began  to 
talk  of  it  as  so  much  history.  The 
writer  of  these  notes,  when  visiting  rela- 
tives at  Fishkill,  was,  on  one  occasion, 
taken  to  see  a  pleasant  farm-house,  which 
people  in  the  neighborhood  declared  to 
be  the  identical  house  from  which  Henry 
Wharton  and  Birch  escaped.  The  farm- 
er's wife  very  kindly  showed  the  room 
in  which  Frances  Wharton  and  Dun- 
wodie  were  married,  ending  by  pointing 
out  an  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner, 
adding  emphatically.  "  And  that  is  the 
clock  that  Frances  Wharton  watched  for 
the  stroke  of  nine." 

In  Europe  The  Spy  was  read  with 
something  of  surprise,  the  interest  in- 
herent in  the  book  being  naturally  in- 
creased by  its  coming  from  a  country 
whence  so  little  was  then  expected  in 
the  way  of  original  literature.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  well  received,  and  the  author 
was  much  gratified  by  a  compliment  from 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  declared  that  Bet- 
ty Flanagan  could  not  have  been  better 
sketched  by  an  Irish  pen.  Translation 
into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe 
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soon  followed.  Some  very  ludicrous  mis- 
takes were  made  by  the  first  French 
translator  ;  he  evidently  belonged  to  the 
class  of  "  traduttori,  traditori."  In  a 
note  to  the  passage  where  Colonel  Well- 
mere  is  represented  as  drawing  figures 
on  the  dining-table  with  the  wine  spilled 
from  his  glass,  after  the  cloth  had  been 
removed,  as  usual  at  that  day,  the  sage 
translator  calls  the  reader's  attention  to 
a  fact  showing  so  clearly  the  rude  style  of 
living  in  America,  where  table  linen  was 
unknown  even  in  the  house  of  a  man  in 
Mr.  Wharton's  position.  But  still  more 
absurd  was  his  translation  of  the  word 
Locusts,  the  name  of  Mr.  Wharton's 
country  house,  into  the  Grasshoppers, 
Les  Sauterelles.  As  a  finishing  touch, 
he  even  implied  in  one  passage  that  the 
horses  of  the  two  dragoons  watching 
Henry  Wharton  had  been  secured  to 
these  sauterelles !  Some  years  later, 
Mr.  Cooper  received  from  Prince  Dolgo- 
rouki,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Teheran, 
a  Persian  translation  of  The  Spy.  Of 
the  accuracy  of  that  particular  transla- 
tion few  can  judge.  He  kept  the  book 
as  a  curiosity  for  several  years,  and  then 
gave  it  to  a  friend.  He  was,  through 
life,  very  careless  with  his  own  books, 
seldom  keeping  copies  of  them,  and  rare- 
ly opening  one  after  publication.  His 
family  never  owned  a  complete  series' of 
his  works  until  after  his  death. 

There  are,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  several  songs  in  The  Spy.     It 


has  already  been  said  that  Mr.  Cooper 
occasionally  wrote  verses  in  his  youth. 
A  few  years  after  the  publication  of 
The  Spy,  in  1828,  while  traveling  in 
Europe,  he  visited  the  foreign  cemetery 
at  Leghorn,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  grave  of  a  naval  comrade  and  mess- 
mate, to  whom  he  had  been  much  at- 
tached, as  he  was  to  many  of  his  sailor 
friends.  The  grave  was  that  of  Captain 
Gamble,  who  had  been  on  duty  with 
him  at  Oswego.  While  standing  by  the 
tomb  he  wrote  impromptu,  with  a  pen- 
cil, on  the  monument  of  Captain  Gam- 
ble, the  following  lines  :  — 

"  Sleep  on  in  peace,  within  thy  foreign  grave, 
Companion    of    my    young    and    laughing 

hour! 
Thought  hears  me  hence  to  wild  Ontario's 

wave, 
To   other  scenes,  to  days  when  hope    had 

power. 

' '  Life  then,  to  us,  was  like  yon  glittering  main, 
Viewed  in  its  calm,  bright  in  its  sunny  skies ; 
Then  impulse  hound  the  mind  with   pleas- 
ure's chain, 
And  colors  rose  in  gold  before  the  eyes. 

' '  We  based  our  rock  of  fame  on  moving  seas, 
To  us  their  trackless  paths  were  beaten  ways ; 
The  spirit-stirring  storm,  the  gentler  breeze, 
The  strife  of  battle,  teemed  with  grateful 
praise. 

' '  But  twice  ten  wiser  years  have  drawn  a  ray 
Of    austere    truth    across    this    treach'rous 

sphere ; 

To  me  life  stands  exposed,  yet  I  obey 
Its  luring  calls,  and  lo !  thou  sleepest  here !  " 
Susan  Fenimore  Cooper. 


PAUL  PATOFF. 


m. 


AT  ten  o'clock  on  that  morning,  Paul 
and  the  kavass  went  on  board  the  steam 
launch  at  Beshik  Tash,  the  landing  most 
convenient  for  persons  coming  from  the 
upper  part  of  Pera.  They  had  done 


everything  possible,  and  it  was  manifest- 
ly Paul's  duty  to  inform  his  chief  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  night.  The  author- 
ities had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
details  of  Alexander's  disappearance,  and 
the  scanty  machinery  of  the  Stamboul 
police  had  been  set  in  motion ;  notice 
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had  been  given  at  every  hotel  and  circu- 
lated to  every  place  of  resort,  and  it  was. 
impossible  that  if  Alexander  showed 
himself  in  Pera  he  should  escape  obser- 
vation, even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  But 
Stamboul  was  not  Pera,  and  as  Paul 
gave  the  order  to  steam  to  Buyukdere 
he  resolutely  turned  his  back  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  of  the  buildings  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  night's  search. 
He  was  convinced  that  his  brother  was 
in  Stamboul,  and  he  knew  that  the 
search  in  Pera  was  a  mere  formality. 
He  knew,  also,  that  to  find  any  one  in 
Stamboul  was  only  possible  provided  the 
person  were  free,  or  at  least  able  to  give 
some  sign  of  his  presence ;  and  he  began 
to  believe  that  Alexander  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  some  rash  prank.  He  had,  per- 
haps, repeated  his  folly  of  the  previous 
afternoon,  —  had  wandered  into  the 
streets,  had  foolishly  ventured  to  look 
too  closely  at  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and 
had  been  spirited  away  by  the  prompt 
vengeance  of  the  lady's  attendants. 

But  Paul's  speculations  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  brother  were  just  now  inter- 
rupted by  the  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  before  him.  Cold  and 
resolute  by  nature,  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  in  which  any  man's  calmness 
would  have  been  shaken.  He  knew  that 
he  must  tell  his  tale  to  his  chief,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  to  blame  for  not  hav- 
ing watched  Alexander  more  closely. 
It  was  improbable  that  any  one  who  had 
not  been  present  could  understand  how, 
in  the  intense  interest  caused  by  the 
ceremony,  Paul  could  have  overlooked 
his  brother's  departure  from  the  gallery. 
But  not  only  had  Paul  failed  to  notice 
his  going ;  the  kavass  had  not  observed 
the  lost  man's  movements  any  more  than 
Paul  himself.  It  was  inconceivable  to 
any  one  except  Paul  that  Alexander 
should  have  been  capable  of  creeping 
past  him  and  the  soldier,  on  tip-toe, 
purposely  eluding  observation ;  neverthe- 
less, such  an  action  would  not  be  un- 


natural to  his  character.  He  had  per- 
haps conceived  a  sudden  desire  to  go 
down  into  the  church  and  view  the  cer- 
emony more  closely.  He  must  have 
known  that  both  his  companions  would 
forcibly  prevent  him  from  such  a  course, 
and  it  was  like  him  to  escape  them,  laugh- 
ing to  himself  at  their  carelessness.  The 
passion  for  adventure  was  in  his  blood, 
and  his  training  had  not  tended  to  cool 
it ;  fate  had  thrown  an  attractive  possi- 
bility into  his  way,  and  he  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  doing  something  un- 
usual, and  annoying  his  more  prudent 
brother  at  the  same  time. 

But  though  Paul  understood  this 
clearly  enough,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
anything  but  easy  to  make  it  clear  to  his 
chief  ;  and  yet,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so,  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  carelessness,  and  he  might 
spend  a  very  unpleasant  season  of  wait- 
ing until  the  missing  man  was  found. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  Paul  was  too 
good  a  diplomatist  not  to  tell  the  truth 
very  exactly.  Indeed,  he  was  always  a 
truthful  man,  according  to  his  lights  ;  but 
had  it  been  necessary  to  shield  his  broth- 
er's reputation  in  any  way,  he  would 
have  so  arranged  his  story  as  not  to  tell 
any  more  of  the  truth  than  was  neces- 
sary. What  had  occurred  was  probably 
more  to  his  own  discredit  than  to  Alex- 
ander's, and  Paul  reflected  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  need  to  inform 
the  ambassador  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  since  the  chief  had 
overheard  it,  and  had  himself  interposed 
to  produce  quiet,  if  not  peace.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  tell  every  particu- 
lar, from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  with 
Alexander  at  the  Vinegar  Sellers'  Land- 
ing to  the  time  of  his  leaving  Pera,  that 
morning,  on  his  way  back  to  Buyukdere. 

There  was  some  relief  in  having  thus 
decided  upon  the  course  he  should  fol- 
low ;  but  the  momentary  satisfaction  did 
not  in  the  least  lighten  the  burden  that 
weighed  upon  his  heart.  His  anxiety 
was  intense,  and  he  could  not  escape  it, 
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nor  find  any  argument  whereby  to  alle- 
viate it.  He  did  not  love  his  brother, 
or  at  least  had  never  loved  him  before  ; 
but  we  often  find  in  life  that  a  sudden 
fear  for  the  safety  of  an  individual,  for 
whom  we  believe  we  care  nothing,  brings 
out  a  latent  affection  which  we  had  not 
expected  to  feel.  The  bond  of  blood  is 
a  very  strong  one,  and  asserts  itself  in 
extreme  moments  with  an  unsuspected 
tenacity  which  works  wonders,  and  which 
astonishes  ourselves.  The  silken  cord 
is  slender,  but  the  hands  must  be  strong 
that  can  break  it.  In  spite  of  all  the 
misery  his  brother  had  caused  him  in 
boyhood,  in  spite  of  the  coolness  which 
had  existed  between  them  in  later  years, 
in  spite  of  the  humiliation  he  had  so 
often  suffered  in  seeing  Alexander  pre- 
ferred before  him,  yet  at  this  moment, 
when,  for  a  tune,  the  only  man  who  bore 
his  name  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  scene  of  life,  Paul  discovered  deep 
down  in  his  heart  a  strange  sympathy 
for  the  lost  man.  He  blamed  himself 
bitterly  for  his  carelessness,  and,  going 
back  in  his  memory,  he  recalled  with 
sorrow  the  hard  words  which  had  passed 
between  them.  He  would  have  given 
much  to  be  able  to  revoke  the  past  and 
to  weave  more  affection  into  his  remem- 
brance of  his  brother ;  and  at  the  idea 
that  he  might  perhaps  never  see  him 
again,  he  turned  pale,  and  twisted  his 
fingers  uneasily  in  his  agitation. 

Meanwhile,  the  launch  steamed  brave- 
ly against  the  current,  deftly  avoiding 
the  swift  eddies  under  the  skillful  hand 
of  the  pilot,  slackening  her  pace  to  let  a 
big  ferry-boat  cross  before  her  from  Eu- 
rope to  Asia,  facing  the  fierce  stream  at 
Bala  Hissar,  —  the  devil's  stream,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  —  and  finally  ploughing 
through  the  rushing  waters  of  Yeni  Koj 
round  the  point  where  the  Therapia  pier 
juts  out  into  the  placid  bay  of  Buyuk- 
dere.  Paul  could  see  far  down  the  pier 
the  white  gates  of  the  Russian  embassy, 
and  when,  some  ten  minutes  later,  the 
launch  ran  alongside  the  landing,  he 


gathered  his  courage  with  all  his  might, 
and  stepped  boldly  ashore,  and  entered 
the  grounds,  the  kavass  following  him 
with  bent  head  and  dejected  looks. 

His  excellency  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor was  seated  in  his  private  study,  al- 
ternately sipping  a  cup  of  tea  and  puff- 
ing at  a  cigarette.  The  green  blinds 
were  closed,  and  the  air  of  the  luxurious 
little  apartment  was  cool  and  refreshing. 
The  diplomatist  had  very  little  to  do, 
as  no  business  could  be  transacted  until 
after  the  Bairam  feast,  which  begins 
with  the  new  moon  succeeding  the  month 
Ramazan  ;  he  sat  late  over  his  tea,  smok- 
ing and  turning  over  a  few  letters,  while 
he  enjoyed  the  gentle  breeze  which  found 
its  way  into  his  room  with  the  softened 
light.  He  was  a  gray-headed  man,  but 
not  old.  His  keen  gray  eyes  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly alive  to  every  sight  presented 
to  them,  and  the  lines  on  his  face  were 
the  expression  of  thought  and  power 
rather  than  of  age.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
and  soldier-like,  extremely  courteous  in 
manner  and  speech,  but  grave  and  not 
inclined  to  mirth ;  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  active  men  in  whom  the  constant 
exercise  of  vitality  and  intelligence  ap- 
pears to  prolong  life  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing its  force,  who  possess  a  constitution  in 
which  the  body  is  governed  by  the  mind, 
and  who,  being  generally  little  capable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
find  it  easy  to  devote  their  energies  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object  in  the  future. 
Count  Ananoff  was  the  ideal  diplomatist : 
cautious,  far-sighted,  impenetrable,  and 
exact,  outwardly  ceremonious  and  dig- 
nified, not  too  skeptical  of  other  men's 
qualities  nor  too  confident  of  his  own. 
His  convictions  might  be  summed  up, 
according  to  the  old  Russian  joke,  in  the 
one  word  Nabuchadnezar,  —  Na  Bogh 
ad  ne  Czar,  —  "  There  is  no  God  but 
the  Czar." 

As  Paul  entered  the  ambassador's 
study,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  chief.  In- 
deed, there  was  much  sympathy  between 
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them,  and  it  might  well  have  been  pre- 
dicted at  that  time  that  Paul  would  some 
day  become  just  such  a  man  as  he  under 
whom  he  now  served.  Convinced  as  he 
was  that  in  his  present  career  quite  as 
much  of  success  depended  upon  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  out  a  scheme  as  on  the 
scheme  itself,  Paul  had  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  manner  could  possibly 
be  so  effective  as  that  of  Count  Ananoff , 
and  that  in  order  to  cultivate  it  the  ut- 
most attention  must  be  bestowed  upon 
the  study  of  his  chief's  motives.  Him- 
self grave  and  cautious,  he  possessed  the 
two  main  elements  noticeable  in  the 
character  of  his  model,  and  to  acquire 
the  rest  could  only  be  a  matter  of  time. 
The  ambassador  noticed  the  ease  with 
which  Paul  comprehended  his  point  of 
view,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  in  his  sec- 
retary a  desire  to  imitate  himself,  which 
of  course  was  flattering.  The  result 
was  that  a  sincere  good  feeling  existed 
between  the  two,  made  up  of  a  gen- 
uine admiration  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
considerable  self-satisfaction  on  the  oth- 
ier.  Patoff  felt  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  he  must  test  the  extent  of 
the  regard  his  chief  felt  for  him,  and, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  his  position 
and  the  personal  anxiety  he  felt  for  his 
brother,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  have  a  painful  story  to  tell,  ex- 
cellency," he  said,  standing  before  the 
broad  writing-desk  at  which  the  count 
was  sitting.  The  latter  looked  up  from 
his  tea. 

"  Be  seated,"  he  said  gravely,  but 
fixing  a  keen  look  on  Paul's  haggard 
face. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  with  all 
the  details,"  said  Patoff,  sitting  down; 
and  he  forthwith  began  his  story.  The 
narrative  was  clear  and  connected,  and 
embraced  the  history  of  the  night  from 
the  time  when  Paul  had  left  Buyukdere 
with^his  brother  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn. Nothing  was  omitted  which  he 
could  remember,  but  when  he  had  done 
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he  was  conscious  that  he  had  only  told 
the  tale  of  his  long  search  for  the  miss- 
ing man.  He  had  thrown  no  light  upon 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance.  The 
ambassador  looked  very  grave,  and  his 
thoughtful  brows  knit  themselves  togeth- 
er, while  he  never  took  his  eyes  from 
Paul's  face. 

"  It  is  very  serious,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me,  if  you 
can  do  so  without  indiscretion,  the  causes 
of  the  violent  quarrel  which  took  place 
between  you  yesterday  afternoon  ?  " 

Paul  had  foreseen  the  question,  and 
proceeded  to  detail  the  occurrences  in 
the  Valley  of  Roses,  explaining  the  part 
he  had  played,  and  how  he  had  remon- 
strated with  Alexander.  The  latter,  he 
said,  had  lost  his  temper,  after  they  had 
got  home. 

"  I  would  not  tell  that  story  to  any 
one  else,"  said  Paul,  in  conclusion.  "  It 
shows  the  disposition  of  my  brother,  and 
does  him  no  credit.  It  was  a  foolish 
escapade,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
it  known.  I  expected  that  a  complaint 
would  have  been  lodged  already." 

"  None  has  been  made.  Is  the  kavass 
who  went  with  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  count,  look- 
ing quietly  at  Paul,  "  that  he  can  tell  us 
anything  you  have  forgotten  ?  " 

There  was  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon 
the  last  words  which  did  not  escape  the 
secretary,  though  in  that  first  moment 
he  did  not  understand  what  was  meant. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  quite  simply,  re- 
turning his  chief's  look  with  perfect 
calmness.  "  I  do  not  believe  he  can  tell 
anything  more.  I  will  call  him." 

"  By  all  means.  There  is  the  bell," 
said  the  ambassador.  Paul  rang,  and 
sent  the  servant  to  call  the  kavass,  who 
had  been  waiting,  and  appeared  imme- 
diately, looking  very  ill  and  exhausted 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  night.  He  trem- 
bled visibly,  as  he  stood  before  the  table 
and  made  his  military  salute,  bringing 
his  right  hand  quickly  to  his  mouth,  then 
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to  his  forehead,  and  letting  it  drop  again 
to  his  side.  Count  Ananoff  cross-exam- 
ined him  with  short,  sharp  questions. 
The  man  was  very  pale,  and  stammered 
his  replies,  but  the  extraordinary  accu- 
racy with  which  he  recounted  the  details 
already  given  by  Patoff  did  not  escape 
the  diplomatist. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  ?  " 
asked  the  ambassador,  at  last. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  Effendim,"  said 
the  kavass,  in  great  agitation.  "Paul 
Effendi  and  I  were  looking  at  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  we  turned  Alexander 
Effendi  was  gone,  and  we  could  not  find 
him.  I  had  warned  him  beforehand 
not  to  separate  himself  from  us  "  — 

"  Do  you  think  he  can  be  found  ?  " 
inquired  Ananoff,  cutting  short  the  man's 
repetitions. 

"  Surely,  the  Effendi  can  be  found," 
returned  the  kavass.  "  But  it  may  take 
time." 

"  Why  should  it  take  time  ?  Unless  he 
is  injured  or  imprisoned  somewhere,  he 
ought  to  find  his  way  to  Pera  to-day." 

"  Effendim,  he  may  have  strayed  into 
the  dark  streets.  If  the  bekji  found 
him  without  a  lantern,  he  would  be  ar- 
rested, according  to  the  law." 

"  He  had  our  lantern,"  said  Paul. 
"  We  could  not  find  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  the  kavass, 
in  dejected  tones.  "  There  is  the  Persian 
ambassador,  Effendim,"  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  revival  of  hope. 

"  What  can  he  do  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  He  is  lord  over  all  the  donkey- 
drivers  in  Stamboul,  Effendim.  The 
Sultan  allows  him  to  exact  tribute  of 
them,  which  is  the  most  part  of  his  for- 
tune.1 Perhaps  if  he  gave  orders  that 
they  should  all  be  beaten  unless  they 
found  Alexander  Effendi,  they  would 
find  him.  They  go  everywhere  and  see 
everybody." 

"  That  is  an  idea,"  said  the  ambassa- 
dor, hardly  able  to  repress  a  grim  smile. 
"  I  will  send  word  to  his  excellency  at 
*  Fact. 


once.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
do  it." 

"  But  it  was  not  my  fault  "  —  began 
the  kavass  again. 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
diplomatist.  "  If  you  find  him,  you  will 
be  excused." 

"  I  think  the  man  is  not  to  be  blamed," 
remarked  Paul,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  anxiety  the  kavass  had  shown  in 
trying  to  find  Alexander.  "  It  is  my 
belief  that  my  brother's  disappearance 
did  not  occur  in  any  ordinary  way." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  reph'ed  the  count. 
"  You  may  go,"  he  said  to  the  soldier, 
who  at  once  left  the  room.  A  short 
silence  followed  his  departure. 

"  Monsieur  Patoff."  resumed  the  elder 
man  presently,  "  you  are  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  distressing  position." 

"  Distressing,"  said  Paul.  "  Not  dan- 
gerous, so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Let  us  be  frank,"  answered  the 
other.  "  Alexander  Patoff  is  your  elder 
brother.  You  feel  that  he  had  too  large 
a  share  of  your  father's  fortune.  You 
have  never  liked  him.  He  came  here 
without  an  invitation,  and  made  himself 
very  disagreeable  to  you.  You  had  a 
violent  quarrel  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
you  were  justly  provoked,  —  quite  justly, 
I  have  no  doubt.  You  go  to  Stamboul 
at  night  with  only  one  man  to  attend 
you.  You  come  back  without  your  rich, 
overbearing,  intolerable  brother.  What 
will  the  world  say  to  all  that  ?  " 

In  spite  of  his  pallor,  the  blood  rushed 
violently  to  Paul's  face,  and  he  sprang 
from  his  chair  in  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. 

"  You  have  no  right  —  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  —  Great  God !  How 
can  you  think  of  such  a  "  — 

"  I  do  not  think  it,"  said  the  ambassa- 
dor, seizing  him  by  the  arm  and  trying  to 
calm  him.  "  I  do  not  think  anything  of 
the  kind.  Command  yourself,  and  be  a 
man.  Sit  down,  —  there,  be  reasonable. 
I  only  mean  to  put  you  in  your  right 
position." 
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"  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  answered 
Paul  in  low  tones,  sinking  into  the  chair 
again. 

"Now  listen  to  me,"  continued  the 
count,  "and  understand  that  you  are 
listening  to  your  best  friend.  The  world 
will  not  fail  to  say  that  you  have  spirited 
away  your  brother,  —  got  rid  of  him,  in 
short,  for  your  own  ends.  There  is  no 
one  but  a  Turkish  soldier  to  prove  the 
contrary.  No,  do  not  excite  yourself 
again.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  Alexander  has 
lost  himself  by  his  own  folly,  but  I 
must  foresee  what  other  people  will  say, 
in  case  he  is  not  found  "  — 

"  But  he  must  be  found !  "  interrupted 
Paul.  "  I  say  he  shall  be  found  !  " 

"  Yes,  so  do  I.  But  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  he  may  not  be  found. 
Meanwhile,  the  alarm  is  given.  The 
story  will  be  in  every  one's  mouth  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  you  will  be  assailed 
with  all  manner  of  questions.  My  dear 
Patoff,  if  Alexander  does  not  turn  up 
in  a  few  days,  you  had  better  go  away, 
until  the  whole  matter  has  blown  over. 
You  can  safely  leave  your  reputation  in 
my  hands,  as  well  as  the  care  of  finding 
your  brother,  if  he  can  be  found  at  all, . 
and  you  will  be  spared  much  that  is 
painful  and  embarrassing.  I  will  ar- 
range that  you  may  be  transferred  for 
a  year  to  some  distant  post,  and  when 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up  you  can  come 
back  and  brave  your  accusers." 

"  But,"  said  Paul,  who  had  grown  pale 
again,  "  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
I  could  be  accused  of  murdering  my 
brother  on  such  slender  grounds,  even 
if  the  worst  were  to  happen  and  he  were 
never  found.  It  is  an  awful  imputation 
to  put  upon  a  man.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  would  dare  to  suggest  such  a 
thing." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  the 
ambassador,  arguing  the  point  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  framing  of  a 
dispatch,  "the  Turks  are  very  cunning, 
and  they  hate  us.  They  will  begin  by 


saying  that  you  had  an  interest  in  dis- 
posing of  Alexander.  They  will  search 
out  the  whole  story,  and  will  assert  the 
fact  because  they  will  be  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
They  will  take  care  that  the  sugges- 
tion shall  reach  our  ears,  and  that  it 
shall  spread  throughout  our  little  society. 
What  can  you  answer  to  the  question, 
'  Where  is  your  brother  ?  '  If  people 
do  not  ask  it,  they  will  let  you  know  that 
it  is  in  their  hearts." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Paul,  stunned 
by  the  possible  truth  of  his  chief's  argu- 
ment. 

"  Exactly.  You  do  not  know,  nor  I 
either.  But  if  you  stay  here,  you  will 
have  to  fight  for  your  own  reputation. 
If  you  are  absent,  I  can  put  down  such 
scandal  by  my  authority,  and  it  will  soon 
be  forgotten.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
disappearance  can  remain  a  secret  for- 
ever. At  present,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  is  only  a  disappearance,  and  it 
will  be  expected  that  your  brother  may 
yet  come  back.  But  when  months  are 
past,  —  should  such  a  catastrophe  occur, 
—  people  will  find  another  word,  and 
the  murder  of  Alexander  Patoff  will  be 
the  common  topic  of  conversation." 

"It  is  awful  to  think  of,"  murmured 
Paul.  "  But  why  do  you  suppose  that 
he  will  not  come  back  ?  He  may  have 
got  into  some  scrape,  and  he  may  appear 
this  evening.  There  is  hope  yet  and  for 
days  to  come." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  believe 
it,"  answered  the  count.  "  There  have 
been  several  disappearances  of  insignifi- 
cant individuals  since  I  have  been  here. 
No  pains  were  spared  to  find  them,  but 
no  one  ever  obtained  the  smallest  trace 
of  their  fate.  They  were  probably  mur- 
dered for  the  small  sums  of  money  they 
carried.  Of  course  there  is  possibility, 
but  I  think  there  is  very  little  hope." 

"But  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
poor  Alexander  should  have  come  to 
such  an  end,"  cried  Paul.  "  I  could  not 
go  away  feeling  that  I  had  left  anything 
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untried  in  searching  for  him.  I  never 
loved  him,  God  forgive  me  !  But  he  was 
my  brother,  and  my  mother's  favorite 
son.  He  was  with  me,  and  by  my  care- 
lessness he  lost  himself.  Who  is  to  tell 
her  that  ?  No,  I  cannot  go  until  I  know 
what  has  become  of  him." 

"  My  friend,"  said  old  Ananoff  gently, 
"you  have  all  my  sympathy,  and  you 
shall  have  all  my  help.  I  will  myself 
write  to  your  mother,  if  Alexander  does 
not  return  in  a  week.  But  if  in  a  month 
he  is  not  heard  of,  there  will  be  no  hope 
at  all.  Then  you  must  go  away,  and  I 
will  shut  the  mouths  of  the  gossips.  Now 
go  and  rest,  for  you  are  exhausted.  Be 
quite  sure  that  between  the  measures 
you  have  taken  yourself  and  those 
which  I  shall  take,  everything  possible 
will  be  done." 

Paul  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and 
took  the  count's  hand.  Then,  without 
a  word,  he  went  to  his  pavilion,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  his  own  agonizing 
thoughts. 

The  ambassador  lost  no  time,  for  he 
felt  how  serious  the  case  was.  In  spite 
of  the  heat,  he  proceeded  to  Stamboul 
at  once,  visited  Santa  Sophia,  and  ex- 
plored every  foot  of  the  gallery  whence 
Alexander  had  disappeared,  but  without 
discovering  any  trace.  He  asked  ques- 
tions of  the  warden  of  the  church,  the 
scowling  Turk  who  had  admitted  the 
brothers  on  the  previous  night ;  but  the 
man  only  answered  that  Allah  was  great, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, having  left  the  two  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  their  kavass.  Then 
the  count  went  to  the  house  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassador,  and  obtained  his  prom- 
ise to  aid  in  the  search  by  means  of 
his  army  of  donkey-drivers.  He  went 
in  person  to  the  Ottoman  Bank,  to  the 
chief  of  police,  to  every  office  through 
which  he  could  hope  for  any  informa- 
tion. Returning  to  Buyukdere,  he  sent 
notes  to  all  his  colleagues,  informing 
them  of  what  had  occurred,  and  request- 
ing their  assistance  in  searching  for  the 


lost  man.  At  last  he  felt  that  he  had 
done  everything  in  his  power,  and  he  de- 
sisted from  his  labors.  But,  as  he  had 
said,  he  had  small  expectation  of  ever 
hearing  again  from  Lieutenant  Alexan- 
der Patoff,  and  he  meditated  upon  the 
letter  he  had  promised  to  write  to  the 
missing  man's  mother.  He  was  shocked 
at  the  accident,  and  he  felt  a  real  sym- 
pathy for  Paul,  besides  the  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  Russian  subjects  in 
Turkey,  which  in  some  measure  rested 
with  him. 

As  for  Paul,  he  paced  his  room  for  an 
hour  after  he  had  left  his  chief,  and  then 
at  last  he  fell  upon  the  divan,  faint  with 
bodily  fatigue  and  exhausted  by  mental 
anxiety.  He  slept  a  troubled  sleep  for 
some  hours,  and  did  not  leave  his  apart- 
ments again  that  day. 

The  view  of  the  situation  presented 
to  him  by  Count  Ananoff  had  stunned 
him  almost  beyond  the  power  of  thought, 
and  when  he  tried  to  think  his  reflections 
only  confirmed  his  fears.  He  saw  him- 
self branded  as  a  murderer,  though  the 
deed  could  not  be  proved,  and  he  knew 
how  such  an  accusation,  once  put  upon  a 
man,  will  cling  to  him  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  evidence.  He  realized  with  aw- 
ful force  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
"Where  is  your  brother?  "  and  he  under- 
stood how  easily  such  a  question  would 
suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  his  position.  That  question  which 
was  put  to  the  first  murderer,  and 
which  will  be  put  to  the  last,  has  been 
asked  many  times  of  innocent  men,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  they  could  find  no 
ready  answer  has  sufficed  to  send  them 
to  their  death.  Why  should  it  not  be 
the  same  with  him?  Until  he  could 
show  them  his  brother,  they  would  have 
a  right  to  ask,  and  they  would  ask,  re- 
joicing in  the  pain  inflicted.  Paul  cursed 
the  day  when  Alexander  had  come  to 
visit  him,  and  he  had  received  him  with 
a  show  of  satisfaction.  Had  he  been  more 
honest  in  showing  his  dislike,  the  poor 
fellow  would  perhaps  have  gone  angrily 
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away,  but  he  would  not  have  been  lost 
in  the  night  in  the  labyrinths  of  Stam- 
boul.  And  then  again  Paul  repented 
bitterly  of  the  hard  words  he  had  spoken, 
and,  working  himself  into  a  fever  of  un- 
reasonable remorse,  walked  the  floor  of 
his  room  as  a  wild  beast  tramps  in  its 
cage. 

The  night  was  interminable,  though 
there  were  only  six  hours  of  darkness ; 
but  when  the  morning  rose  the  light  was 
more  intolerable  still,  and  Paul  felt  as 
though  he  must  go  mad  from  inaction. 
He  dressed  hastily,  and  went  out  into  the 
cool  dawn  to  wait  for  the  first  boat  to 
Pera.  Even  the  early  shadows  on  th3 
water  reminded  him  of  yesterday,  when 
he  had  crossed  Galata  bridge  on  foot, 
still  feeling  some  hope.  He  closed  his 
eyes  as  he  leaned  upon  the  rail  of  the 
landing,  wishing  that  the  sun  would  rise 
and  dispel  at  least  some  portion  of  his 
sorrow. 

He  reached  Pera,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  in  fruitless  inquiries.  In  the  even- 
ing^ he  returned,  and  the  next  morning 
he  went  back  again  ;  sleeping  little,  hard- 
ly eating  at  all,  speaking  to  no  one  he 
knew,  and  growing  hourly  more  thin  and 
haggard,  till  the  Cossacks  at  the  gate 
hardly  recognized  him.  But  day  after 
day  he  searched,  and  all  the  countless 
messengers,  officials,  guides,  porters,  and 
people  of  every  class  searched,  too,  at- 
tracted by  the  large  reward  which  the 
ambassador  offered  for  any  information 
concerning  Alexander  Patoff.  But  not 
the  slightest  clue  could  be  obtained. 
Alexander  Patoff  had  disappeared  hope- 
lessly and  completely,  and  had  left  no 
more  trace  than  if  he  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Bosphorus,  with  a  couple  of 
round  shot  at  his  neck.  The  days 
lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks 
became  a  month,  and  still  Paul  hoped 
against  all  possibility  of  hope,  and  wea- 
ried the  officials  of  every  class  with  his 
perpetual  inquiries. 

Count  Ananoff  had  long  since  commu- 
nicated the  news  of  Alexander's  disap- 


pearance to  the  authorities  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, thinking  it  barely  possible  that  he 
might  have  gone  home  secretly,  out  of 
anger  against  his  brother.  But  the  only 
answer  was  an  instruction  to  leave  noth- 
ing untried  in  attempting  to  find  the  lost 
man,  provided  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  the  progress  of  certain  diplo- 
matic negotiations  then  proceeding.  As 
the  count  had  foreseen,  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, while  exhibiting  considerable 
alacrity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  search, 
vaguely  hinted  that  Paul  Patoff  himself 
was  the  only  person  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  case ;  and  in 
due  time  these  hints  found  their  way 
into  the  gossip  of  the  Bosphorus  tea-par- 
ties. Paul  was  not  unpopular,  but  in 
spite  of  his  studied  ease  in  conversation 
there  was  a  reserve  in  his  manner  which 
many  persons  foolishly  resented ;  and 
they  were  not  slow  to  find  out  that  his 
brother's  disappearance  was  very  odd,  — 
so  strange,  they  said,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  Paul  should  know  nothing 
of  it.  The  ambassador  thought  it  was 
time  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Moreover,  in  his  present  state  of  excite- 
ment Paul  was  utterly  useless  in  the  em- 
bassy, and  the  work  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  month  of  Ramazan  was 
now  unusually  heavy.  Count  Ananoff 
had  arranged  this  matter,  without  speak- 
ing of  it  to  any  one,  a  fortnight  after 
Alexander's  disappearance,  and  now  a 
secretary  who  had  been  in  Athens  had 
arrived,  ostensibly  on  a  visit  to  the  am- 
bassador. But  Ananoff  had  Paul's  ap- 
pointment to  Teheran  in  his  pocket,  with 
the  permission  to  take  a  month's  leave 
for  procuring  his  outfit  for  Persia. 

The  explanation  was  inevitable.  It 
was  impossible  that  things  should  go  on 
any  longer  as  they  had  proceeded  during 
the  last  fortnight ;  and  now  that  there  was 
really  no  hope  whatever,  and  people  were 
beginning  to  talk  as  they  had  not  talked 
before,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
send  Paul  away.  Count  Ananoff  came 
to  his  rooms  one  morning,  and  found  him 
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staring  at  the  wall,  his  untasted  break- 
fast on  the  table  beside  him,  his  face 
very  thin  and  drawn,  looking  altogether 
like  a  man  in  a  severe  illness.  The  am- 
bassador explained  the  reason  of  his  vis- 
it, reminded  him  of  what  had  been  said 
at  their  first  interview,  and  entreated 
him  to  spend  his  month's  leave  in  re- 
gaining some  of  his  former  calmness. 

"Go  to  the  Crimea,  or  to  Tiflis," 
he  said.  "You  will  not  be  far  from 
your  way.  I  will  write  to  Madame  Pa- 
toff." 

"  You  are  kind,  — too  kind,"  answered 
Paul.  "Thank  you,  but  I  will  go  to 
my  mother  myself.  I  will  be  back  in 
time,"  he  added  bitterly.  "  She  will  not 
care  to  keep  me,  now  that  poor  Alexan- 
der is  gone.  Yes,  I  know ;  you  need 
not  tell  me.  There  is  no  hope  left.  We 
shall  not  even  find  his  body  now.  But 
I  must  tell  my  mother.  I  have  already 
written,  for  I  thought  it  better.  I  told 
her  the  story,  just  as  it  all  happened. 
She  has  never  answered  my  letter.  I 
fancy  she  must  have  had  news  from 
some  one  else,  or  perhaps  she  is  ill." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  his  chief,  looking 
sorrowfully  at  Paul's  white  face  and 
wasted,  nervous  hands.  "  You  are  not 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a  meet- 
ing. I  will  write  to  her,  and  explain." 

"  No,"  answered  Paul  firmly,  "  I 
must  go  myself.  There  is  no  help  for 
it.  May  I  leave  to-day  ?  I  think  there 
is  a  boat  to  Varna.  As  for  my  strength, 
I  am  as  strong  as  ever,  though  I  am  a 
little  thinner  than  I  was." 

The  old  diplomatist  shook  his  head 
gravely,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  try  and  prevent  Paul  from  under- 
taking the  journey.  After  all,  if  he 
could  bear  it,  it  was  the  most  manly 
course.  He  had  done  his  best,  had  la- 
bored in  the  search  as  no  one  else  could 
have  labored,  and  if  he  were  strong 
enough  he  was  entitled  to  tell  his  own 
tale. 

The  two  men  parted  affectionately 
that  day,  and  when  Paul  was  fairly  on 


board  the  Varna  boat  Count  Ananoff 
owned  to  himself  that  he  had  lost  one  of 
the  best  secretaries  he  had  ever  known. 


rv. 

Three  days  later  Paul  descended  from 
the  train  which  runs  twice  a  day  from 
Pforzheim  to  Constance,  at  a  station  in 
the  heart  of  the  Swabian  Black  Forest. 
The  name  painted  in  black  Gothic  let- 
ters over  the  neat,  cottage-like  building 
before  which  the  train  stopped  was 
Teinach.  Paul  had  never  heard  of  the 
place  until  his  mother  had  telegraphed 
that  she  was  there,  and  he  looked  about 
him  with  curiosity,  while  a  dark  youth, 
in  leather  breeches,  rough  stockings,  and 
a  blouse,  possessed  himself  of  the  travel- 
er's slender  luggage,  and  began  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
sinking  sun  had  almost  touched  the  top 
of  the  hill.  On  all  sides  but  one  the 
heavy  pines  and  firs  presented  a  black, 
absorbing  surface  to  the  light,  while  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  the  ancient 
and  ruined  castle  of  Zavelstein  caught 
the  sun's  rays,  and  stood  clearly  out 
against  the  dark  background.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  more  mo- 
notonous in  color  than  this  boundless 
forest  of  greenish-black  trees,  and  it  is 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  ruins  of 
the  many  old  fortresses,  which  once  com- 
manded every  eminence  from  Weissen- 
stein  to  the  Boden-See,  are  seen  to  such 
singular  advantage.  The  sober  gray  or 
brown  masonry,  which  anywhere  else 
would  offer  but  a  neutral  tint  in  the  land- 
scape, here  constitutes  high  lights  as  com- 
pared with  the  impenetrable  shadows  of 
the  woods  ;  and  even  the  sky  above,  gen- 
erally seen  through  the  thick  masses  of 
evergreen,  seems  to  be  of  a  more  som- 
bre blue.  In  the  deep  gorges  the  black 
water  of  the  Nagold  foams  and  tumbles 
among  the  hollow  rocks,  or  glides  smooth- 
ly over  the  long  and  shallow  races  by 
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which  the  jointed  timber  rafts  are  shot 
down  to  the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  ocean,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  For  the  chief  wealth  of 
Swabia  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  lies  in  the  splendid  timber  of  the 
forest,  which  is  carefully  preserved,  and 
in  which  no  tree  is  felled  without  the 
order  of  the  royal  foresters.  Indeed,  Na- 
ture herself  does  most  of  the  felling,  for 
in  winter  fierce  wind-storms  gather  and 
spend  themselves  in  the  winding  valleys, 
tearing  down  acres  of  trees  upon  the  hill- 
sides in  broad,  straight  bands,  and  leav- 
ing them  there,  uprooted  and  fallen  over 
each  other  in  every  direction,  like  a  box 
of  wooden  matches  carelessly  emptied 
upon  a  dark  green  table.  Then  come 
the  wood-cutters  in  the  spring,  and  lop  off 
the  branches,  and  roll  the  great  logs  down 
to  the  torrent  below,  and  float  them  away 
in  long  flexible  rafts,  which  spin  down 
the  smooth  water-ways  at  a  giddy  speed, 
or  float  silently  along  the  broad,  still 
reaches  of  the  widening  river,  or  dash 
over  the  dangerous  rapids,  skillfully 
guided  by  the  wild  raftsmen',  bare-legged 
and  armed  with  long  poles,  whose  prac- 
ticed feet  support  them  as  safely  on  the 
slippery,  rolling  timber  as  ours  would 
carry  us  on  the  smoothest  pavement. 

At  Teinach  the  valley  is  wider  than  in 
other  places,  and  a  huge  establishment, 
built  over  the  wonderful  iron  springs, 
rears  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  its  walls 
of  mingled  stone,  wood  and  stucco,  gayly 
painted  and  ornamented  with  balconies 
and  pavilions,  in  startling  and  unpleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  sober  darkness  of 
the  surroundings.  The  broad  post-road 
runs  past  the  hotels  and  bath-houses,  and 
a  great  garden,  or  rather  an  esplanade 
with  a  few  scattered  beds  of  flowers,  has 
been  cleared  and  smoothed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  visitors,  who  take  their  gentle 
exercise  in  the  wide  walks,  or  sip  their 
weak  German  coffee,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  small  band,  at  the  wooden 
tables  set  up  under  the  few  remaining 
trees.  The  place  is  little  known,  either 


to  tourists  or  invalids,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  but  its 
waters  are  full  of  healing  properties,  and 
the  seclusion  of  the  little  village  amidst 
\the  wild  scenery  of  the  Black  Forest  is 
refreshing  to  soul  and  body. 

Paul  followed  his  guide  along  the 
winding  path  which  leads  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  hotel,  smelling  with 
delight  the  aromatic  odor  of  the  pines, 
and  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  evening 
air.  The  fatigues  of  the  last  month  and 
of  the  rapid  journey  from  Varna  had  told 
upon  his  strength,  as  the  fearful  anxiety 
he  had  endured  had  wearied  his  brain. 
He  felt,  as  he  walked,  how  delicious  it 
would  be  to  forget  all  the  past,  to  shoul- 
der a  broad  axe,  and  to  plunge  forever 
into  the  silent  forest ;  to  lead  the  life  of 
one  of  those  rude  woodmen,  without  a 
thought  at  night  save  of  the  trees  to  be 
felled  to-morrow  ;  to  rise  in  the  morning 
with  no  care  save  to  accomplish  the  daily 
task  before  night ;  to  sleep  in  summer  on 
the  carpet  of  sweet  pine  needles,  and  to 
watch  the  stars  peep  through  the  lofty 
branches  of  the  ancient  trees  ;  in  winter 
to  lie  by  the  warm  fire  of  some  moun- 
tain hut,  with  no  disturbing  dreams  or 
nervous  wakings,  master  of  himself,  his 
axe,  and  his  freedom. 

But  the  thought  of  such  peace  only 
made  the  present  moment  more  painful, 
and  Paul  bent  his  head  as  though  to 
shut  out  all  pleasant  thoughts,  till  pres- 
ently he  reached  the  wide  porch  of  the 
hotel,  and,  summoning  his  courage,  asked 
for  Madame  Patoff. 

"  Number  seventeen,"  said  the  Swiss 
clerk,  laconically,  to  the  waiter  who  stood 
at  hand,  by  way  of  intimating  that  he 
should  conduct  the  gentleman  to  the  num- 
ber he  had  mentioned.  As  Paul  turned 
to  follow  the  functionary  in  the  white 
tie  and  the  shabby  dress-coat,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  thick-set,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
a  bushy  beard,  who  addressed  him  in 
English  :  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  heard  you  ask 
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for  Madame  Patoff.  Have  I  the  honor 
of  addressing  her  son  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Paul,  bowing  stiffly,  for 
the  man  was  evidently  a  gentleman. 
"  May  I  ask  to  whom  "  — 

"  I  am  Dr.  Cutter,"  replied  the  other, 
interrupting  him.  "  Madame  Patoff  is 
ill,  and  I  am  taking  care  of  her." 

The  average  doctor  would  have  said, 
"  I  am  attending  her,"  and  Paul,  whose 
English  mother  had  brought  him  up  to 
speak  English  as  fluently  and  correctly 
as  Russian,  noticed  the  shade  in  the  ex- 
pression. But  he  was  startled  by  the 
news  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  did  not 
stop  to  think  of  such  a  trifle. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  he 
asked  briefly,  turning  from  the  desk  of 
the  hotel  office,  and  walking  across  the 
vestibule  by  Dr.  Cutter's  side. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  doctor, 
quietly. 

"  You  are  a  strange  physician,  sir," 
said  Paul  sternly.  "  You  tell  me  that 
you  are  attending  my  mother,  and  yet 
you  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
her." 

The  doctor  was  not  in  the  least  of- 
fended by  Paul's  sharp  answer.  He 
smiled  a  little,  but  instantly  became 
grave  again,  as  he  answered,  — 

"  I  am  not  a  practicing  physician.  I 
am  a  specialist,  and  I  devote  my  lif e  to 
the  study  of  mental  complaints.  Your 
mother  is  ill  in  mind,  not  in  body." 

"  Mad  !  "  exclaimed  Paul,  turning  very 
pale.  His  life  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
a  series  of  misfortunes. 

"  Certainly  not  hopelessly  insane,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Cutter,  in  a  musing  tone. 
"  She  has  suffered  a  terrible  shock,  as 
you  may  imagine." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  "  of  course.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Constantinople  to  see  her.  I 
could  not  go  to  my  new  post  without 
telling  her  the  whole  story  myself." 

"  Her  manner  is  very  strange,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  waited  for  you  here.  I  could  not 


have  allowed  you  to  see  her  without  be- 
ing warned.  She  has  a  strange  halluci- 
nation, and  you  ought  to  know  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Paul,  in  a  thick 
'voice. 

"It  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  Come 
out  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know." 

The  two  men  went  out  together,  and 
walked  slowly  along  the  open  path  to- 
wards the  woods.  In  the  distance  a  few 
invalids  moved  painfully  about  the  gar- 
den, or  rested  on  the  benches  beneath 
the  trees.  Far  off  a  party  of  children 
were  playing  and  laughing  merrily  at 
their  games. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  matter,"  repeated  Dr. 
Cutter.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  must  ex- 
plain my  own  position  here.  I  am  an 
Englishman,  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. Originally  a  physician,  subsequent- 
ly professor  in  one  of  our  universities, 
I  have  given  up  both  practice  and  pro- 
fessorship in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  my  studies.  I  am  often  abroad, 
and  I  generally  spend  the  summer  in 
Switzerland  or  somewhere  in  South  Ger- 
many. I  was  at  Rugby  with  Madame 
Patoff 's  brother-in-law,  John  Carvel, 
whom  I  dare  say  you  know,  and  I  met 
Madame  Patoff  two  years  ago  at  Wies- 
baden. I  met  her  there  again  last  year, 
and  this  summer,  as  I  was  coming  to 
the  South,  I  found  her  in  the  same 
place,  —  little  more  than  a  month  ago. 
In  both  the  former  years  your  brother 
Alexander  came  to  visit  her,  on  leave 
from  St.  Petersburg.  I  knew  him,  there- 
fore, and  was  aware  of  her  deep  affec- 
tion for  him.  This  time  I  found  her 
very  much  depressed  in  spirits  because 
he  had  resolved  to  join  you  in  Constanti- 
nople. Excuse  me  if  I  pain  you  by  re- 
ferring to  him.  It  is  unavoidable.  One 
morning  she  told  me  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  Turkey,  traveling 
by  easy  stages  through  Switzerland  to 
Italy,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  the  East. 
She  dreaded  the  long  railway  journey 
through  Austria,  and  preferred  the  sea. 
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She  was  in  bad  health,  and  seemed  very 
melancholy,  and  I  proposed  to  accom- 
pany her  as  far  as  the  Italian  frontier. 
We  went  to  Lucerne,  and  thence  to  Como, 
where  I  intended  to  leave  her.  She 
chose  to  wait  there  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  have  her  letters  sent  on  to  her  before 
going  to  the  East.  Among  those  which 
came  was  a  long  letter  from  you,  in 
which  you  told  in  detail  the  story  of  your 
brother's  disappearance.  Your  mother 
was  alone  in  her  sitting-room  when  she 
received  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  news 
was  such  that  her  maid  found  her  lying 
insensible  in  her  chair  some  time  after- 
wards, and  thought  it  best  to  call  me.  I 
easily  revived  her  from  the  fit  of  faint- 
ing, and  when  she  came  to  herself  she 
thrust  your  letter  into  my  hand,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  read  it.  She  was 
very  hysterical,  and  I  judged  that  I 
should  comply  with  her  request.  The 
scene  which  followed  was  very  painful." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Paul,  who  was  visibly 
agitated.  u  What  then  ?  "  he  inquired 
rather  sharply,  seeing  that  Dr.  Cutter 
was  silent. 

"To  be  short  about  it,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  it  has  been  evident  to  me  from 
that  moment  that  her  mind  is  deranged. 
No  argument  can  affect  the  distorted 
view  she  takes." 

"  But  what  is  the  view  ?  What  does 
she  think  ?  "  inquired  Paul,  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"  She  thinks  that  you  were  the  cause 
of  your  brother's  death,"  answered  Cut- 
ter shortly. 

"  That  I  murdered  him  ?  "  cried  Paul, 
feeling  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized. 

"  Poor  lady ! "  exclaimed  the  professor, 
fixing  his  gray  eyes  on  Paul's  face.  "  It 
is  of  no  use  to  go  over  the  story.  That 
is  what  she  thinks." 

Paul  turned  from  his  companion,  and 
leaned  against  a  tree  for  support.  He 
was  utterly  overcome,  and  unmanned  for 
the  moment.  Cutter  stood  beside  him, 
fearing  lest  he  might  fall,  for  he  could 
see  that  he  was  wasted  with  anxiety  and 


weak  with  fatigue.  But  he  possessed 
great  strength  of  will  and  that  command 
of  himself  which  is  acquired  by  living 
much  among  strangers.  After  a  few 
seconds  he  stood  erect,  and,  making  a 
great  effort,  continued  to  walk  upon  the 
road,  steadying  himself  with  his  stick. 

"  Go  on,  please,"  he  said.  "  How  did 
you  come  here  ?  " 

"  You  will  understand  that  I  could 
not  leave  Madame  Patoff  at  such  a 
tune,"  continued  the  professor,  inwardly 
admiring  the  strength  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. "  She  insisted  upon  return- 
ing northwards,  saying  that  she  would 
go  to  her  relations  in  England.  Fearing 
lest  her  mind  should  become  more  de- 
ranged, I  suggested  traveling  slowly  by 
an  unfrequented  route.  I  intended  to 
take  her  to  England  by  short  stages, 
endeavoring  to  avoid  all  places  where 
she  might,  at  this  season,  have  met  any 
of  her  numerous  acquaintances.  I  chose 
to  cross  the  Spliigen  Pass  to  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Thence  we  came  here 
by  the  Nagold  railway.  I  propose  to 
take  her  to  the  Rhine,  where  we  will 
take  the  Rhine  boat  to  Rotterdam.  No- 
body travels  by  the  Rhine  nowadays. 
You  got  my  telegram  at  Vienna  ?  Yes. 
Yours  went  to  Wiesbaden,  was  tele- 
graphed to  Como,  and  thence  here.  I 
had  just  time  to  send  an  answer  directed 
to  you  at  Vienna,  as  a  passenger  by  the 
Oriental  Express,  giving  you  the  name 
of  this  place.  I  signed  it  with  your 
mother's  name." 

"  She  does  not  know  I  have  left  Con- 
stantinople, then  ?  " 

"  No.  I  feared  that  the  news  would 
have  a  bad  effect.  She  receives  her  let- 
ters, of  course,  but  telegrams  often  do 
harm  to  people  in  her  state,  —  so  I  nat- 
urally opened  yours." 

"  Is  she  perfectly  sane  in  all  other  re- 
spects ?  "  asked  Paul,  speaking  with  an 
effort. 

"  Perfectly." 

'•  Then  she  is  not  insane  at  all,"  said 
Paul,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 
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"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered 
the  professor,  staring  at  him  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  If  you  knew  how  she  loved  my  poor 
brother,  and  how  little  she  loves  me, 
you  would  understand  better.  Without 
being  insane,  she  might  well  believe  that 
I  had  let  him  lose  himself  in  Stamboul, 
or  even  that  I  had  killed  him.  You  read 
my  letter,  —  you  can  remember  how 
strange  a  story  it  was.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  evidence  of  a  Turkish  soldier  to 
show  that  I  did  not  contribute  to  Alex- 
ander's disappearance." 

"  It  was  certainly  a  very  queer  story," 
said  the  professor  gravely.  "  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  of  opinion  that  Madame  Pa- 
toff  is  under  the  influence  of  an  hallu- 
cination. I  cannot  think  that  if  she 
were  in  her  right  mind  she  would  insist 
as  she  does,  and  with  such  violence,  that 
you  are  guilty  of  making  away  with  your 
brother." 

"  I  must  see  her,"  said  Paul  firmly, 
"  I  have  come  from  Constantinople  to  see 
her,  and  I  cannot  go  back  disappointed." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  you  to  seek  an  interview,"  answered 
the  professor,  no  less  decidedly.  "It 
might  bring  on  a  fit  of  anger." 

"  Which  might  be  fatal  ?  "  inquired 
Paul. 

"  No,  but  which  might  affect  her 
brain." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  Pardon  my  con- 
tradicting you,  professor,  but  I  have  a 
very  strong  impression  that  my  mother 
is  not  in  the  least  insane,  and  that  I  may 
succeed  in  bringing  her  to  look  at  this 
dreadful  business  in  its  true  light." 

"I  fear  not,"  answered  Dr.  Cutter 
sadly. 

"  But  you  do  not  know,"  insisted 
Paul.  "  Unless  you  are  perfectly  sure 
that  my  mother  is  really  mad,  you  can 
have  no  right  to  prevent  my  seeing  her. 
I  may  possibly  persuade  her.  I  am  the 
only  one  left,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  and 
I  must  be  a  son  to  her  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  relation.  I  cannot,  for  my  own  sake, 


let  her  go  to  our  English  relatives,  with 
this  story  to  tell,  without  at  least  contra- 
dicting it." 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  contradict  it  to 
her." 

"  Of  no  use ! "  exclaimed  Paul,  im- 
patiently. "  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
slightest  suspicion,  however  unfounded, 
had  rested  on  me,  my  chief  would  have 
allowed  me  to  leave  Constantinople  with- 
out clearing  it  up  ?  I  should  think  that 
anybody  in  his  senses  would  see  that ! " 

"  Yes,  —  anybody  in  his  or  her  senses," 
answered  the  professor  coldly. 

Paul  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  faced 
the  strong  man  with  the  gold  spectacles 
and  the  intelligent  features  who  had  thus 
obstinately  thrust  himself  in  his  path. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  know  you  very 
slightly,  and  I  do  not  want  to  insult  you. 
But  if  you  continue  to  oppose  me,  I  shall 
begin  to  think  that  you  have  some  other 
object  in  view  besides  a  concern  for  my 
mother's  health."  His  drawn  and  hag- 
gard features  wore  an  expression  of  des- 
perate determination  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  cold  blue  eyes  began  to  brighten 
dangerously. 

"  I  have  .nothing  more  to  say,"  replied 
the  scientist,  meeting  his  look  with  per- 
fect steadiness.  "  I  admit  the  justice  of 
your  argument.  I  can  only  implore  you 
to  take  my  advice,  and  to  reflect  on  what 
you  are  doing.  I  have  no  moral  right 
to  oppose  you." 

"  No,"  said  Paul,  "  and  you  must  not 
prevent  this  meeting.  I  wish  to  see  her 
only  once.  Then  I  will  go.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  the  assistance  you  have  rendered 
to  my  mother  in  this  affair.  If  she  does 
not  believe  my  story,  she  will  certainly 
not  tolerate  my  presence,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  you  will  see  her  safely  to 
England.  If  possible,  I  should  like  to 
meet  her  to-night." 

"  You  shall,"  replied  the  professor. 
"  But  if  any  harm  comes  of  it,  remem- 
ber that  I  protested  against  the  meeting. 
That  is  all  I  ask." 
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"I  will  remember,"  answered  Paul 
quietly.  Both  men  turned  in  their  walk, 
and  went  back  towards  the  hotel. 

"  You  must  give  me  tune  to  warn  her 
of  your  presence,"  said  Cutter,  as  they 
reached  the  steps. 

Paul  nodded,  and  they  both  went  in. 
Cutter  disappeared  up-stairs,  and  Patoff 
was  shown  to  his  room  by  a  servant. 

"I  shall  probably  leave  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  remarked,  as  the  man  de- 
posited his  effects  in  the  corner,  and 
looked  round,  waiting  for  orders.  Paul 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  closing  his 
eyes,  and  trying  to  collect  his  courage 
and  his  senses  for  this  meeting,  which 
had  turned  out  so  much  more  difficult 
than  he  had  expected.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  glad  that  Cutter  had  met  him,  and 
had  warned  him  of  the  state  of  his  moth- 
er's mind.  He  did  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve her  'insane, — he  almost  wished 
that  he  could.  Lying  there  on  his  bed, 
he  remembered  his  youth,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  longed  for  some  little  por- 
tion of  the  affection  lavished  on  his  elder 
brother.  He  remembered  how  often  he 
had  in  vain  looked  to  his  mother  for  a 
smile  of  approbation,  and  how  he  had 
ever  been  disappointed.  He  had  grown 
up  feeling  that,  by  some  fault  not  his 
own,  he  was  disliked  and  despised,  a  vic- 
tim to  one  of  those  unreasoning  antipa- 
thies which  parents  sometimes  feel  for 
one  of  their  children.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  choked  down  his  anger, 
swallowed  his  tears,  and  affected  indiffer- 
ence to  censure,  until  his  child's  heart 
had  grown  case  -  hardened  and  steely  ; 
asking  nothing,  doing  his  tasks  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  finally  taking  a  sad 
pleasure  in  that  silence  which  was  so  fre- 
quently imposed  upon  him.  Then  he  had 
grown  up,  and  the  sullen  determination 
to  outdo  his  brother  in  everything  had 
got  possession  of  his  strong  nature.  He 
remembered  how,  coming  home  from 
school,  he  had  presented  his  mother  with 
the  report  which  spoke  of  his  final  ex- 
aminations as  brilliant  compared  with 


Alexander's;  how  his  mother  had  said 
a  cold  word  of  praise  ;  and  how  he  him- 
self had  turned  silently  away,  able  al- 
ready, in  his  young  self-dependence,  to 
rejoice  secretly  over  his  victory,  without 
demanding  the  least  approbation  from 
those  who  should  have  loved  him  best. 
He  remembered,  when  his  brother  was 
an  ensign  in  the  guards,  spoiled  and 
reckless,  making  debts  and  getting  into 
all  kinds  of  trouble,  how  he  himself  had 
labored  at  the  dry  work  assigned  to  him 
in  the  foreign  office,  without  amusements, 
without  pleasure,  and  without  pocket 
money,  toiling  day  and  night  to  win  by 
force  that  position  which  Alexander  had 
got  for  nothing ;  never  relaxing  in  his 
exertions,  and  scrupulous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  Even  in  the  present 
moment  of  anxiety  he  thought  with  sat- 
isfaction of  his  well-earned  advancement, 
and  of  the  promotion  which  could  not 
now  be  far  distant.  He  remembered 
himself  a  big,  bony  youth  of  twenty,  and 
he  reflected  that  he  had  made  himself 
what  he  now  was,  the  accomplished  man 
of  the  world,  the  rising  diplomatist 
among  those  of  his  years,  steadily  mov- 
ing on  to  success.  But  he  saw  that  he 
was  the  same  to-day  as  he  had  been 
then  ;  if  he  had  not  gained  affection  in 
his  life,  he  had  gained  strength  and  hard- 
ness and  indifference  to  opposition. 

Then  this  blow  had  come  upon  him. 
This  brother,  whom  he  had  striven  to 
surpass  in  everything,  had  been  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  taken  from  his  very 
side  ;  and  not  that  only,  but  the  mother 
who  had  borne  them  both  had  put  the 
crowning  touch  to  her  life-long  injus- 
tice, and  had  accused  him  of  being  his 
brother's  murderer,  —  accused  him  to  a 
stranger,  or  to  one  who  was  little  nearer 
than  a  stranger,  —  refusing  to  hear  him 
in  his  own  defense. 

He  wished  that  she  might  be  indeed 
mad.  He  hoped  that  she  was  beside  her- 
self with  grief,  even  wholly  insane,  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  forced  to  believe 
that  she  could  be  so  unjust.  What  con- 
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struction  the  world  would  put  upon  the 
catastrophe  he  knew  from  Count  Ananoff ; 
but  surely  he  might  expect  his  mother 
to  he  more  merciful.  A  mother  should 
hope  against  hope  for  her  child's  inno- 
cence, even  when  every  one  else  has  for- 
saken him  ;  how  was  it  possible  that  this 
mother  of  his  could  so  harden  her  heart 
as  to  be  first  to  suspect  him  of  such  a 
crime,  and  to  be  of  all  people  the  one  to 
refuse  to  hear  his  defense !  He  hoped 
she  was  mad,  as  he  lay  there  on  his  bed, 
in  the  little  room  of  the  hotel,  in  the 
gathering  gloom. 

At  last  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Professor  Cutter  entered,  admitting 
a  stream  of  light  from  the  corridor  out- 
side. Paul  sprang  to  his  feet,  pale  and 
haggard. 

"  You  are  in  the  dark,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor quietly,  as  he  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  Then  he  struck  a  match,  and  lit 
the  two  candles  which  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  mirror  on  the  bare  dressing-table. 

"  Can  I  go  now  ?  "  asked  Paul.  The 
scientist  eyed  him  deliberately. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
not  thought  of  your  appearance.  You 
have  traveled  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
look  rather  disheveled." 

Paul  understood.  The  professor  did 
not  want  him  to  be  seen  as  he  was.  He 
was  wild  and  excited,  and  his  clothes 
were  in  disorder.  Silently  he  unlocked 
his  dressing-case  and  bag,  and  proceeded 
to  dress  himself.  Cutter  sat  quietly 
watching  him,  as  though  still  studying 
his  character ;  for  he  was  a  student  of 
men,  and  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to 
detect  people's  peculiarities  from  their 
unconscious  movements.  Paul  dressed 
rapidly,  with  the  neatness  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  wait  upon  himself.  In 
twenty  minutes  his  toilet  was  completed, 
during  which  time  neither  of  the  two 
spoke  a  word.  At  last  Paul  turned  to 
the  professor.  "  Did  you  have  difficulty 
in  arranging  it  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

"  Yes.  But  you  may  see  her,  if  you 
go  at  once,"  answered  the  other. 


"I  am  ready,"  said  Paul.  "Let  us 
go."  They  left  the  room,  and  went  down 
the  corridor  together.  The  quiet  and 
solitude  of  his  room  had  strengthened 
Paul's  nerves,  and  he  walked  more  erect 
and  with  a  firmer  step  than  before. 
Presently  the  professor  stopped  before 
one  of  the  doors. 

"  Go  in,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a  little 
passage  room.  Knock  at  the  door  op- 
posite. She  is  there,  and  will  receive 

you." 

Paul  followed  the  professor's  instruc- 
tions, and  knocked  at  the  door  within. 
A  voice  which  he  hardly  recognized  as 
his  mother's  bid  him  enter,  and  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  Madame  Patoff. 

A  bright  lamp,  unshaded  and  fining 
the  little  sitting-room  with  a  broad  yel- 
low light,  stood  upon  the  table.  The  de- 
tails of  the  apartment  were  insignificant, 
and  seemed  to  throw  the  figure  of  the 
seated  woman  into  strong  relief.  She 
had  been  beautiful,  and  was  beautiful 
still,  though  now  in  her  fifty-second  year. 
Her  features  were  high  and  noble,  and 
her  rich  dark  hair  was  only  lightly 
streaked  with  gray.  Her  eyes  were 
brown,  but  of  that  brown  which  easily 
looks  black  when  not  exposed  directly  to 
the  light.  Her  face  was  now  very  pale, 
but  there  was  a  slight  flush  upon  her 
cheeks,  which  for  a  moment  brought  back 
a  reflection  of  her  former  brilliant  beauty. 
She  was  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and 
her  thin  white  hands  lay  folded  on  the 
dark  material  of  her  gown ;  she  wore 
no  ring  save  the  plain  band  of  gold  upon 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 

Paul  entered,  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
his  mother.  She  rose  from  her  seat  as 
he  came  forward,  as  though  to  draw  back. 
He  came  nearer,  and  bending  low  would 
have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  stepped 
backwards  and  withdrew  it,  while  the 
flush  darkened  on  her  cheek. 

"  Mother,  will  you  not  give  me  your 
hand  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  and  broken 
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"  No,"  she  answered  sternly.  "  Why 
have  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  my  brother's  story,"  said 
Paul,  drawing  himself  up  and  facing 
her.  When  he  entered  the  room  he  had 
felt  sorrow  and  pity  for  her,  in  spite  of 
Cutter's  account,  and  he  would  willingly 
have  kneeled  and  kissed  her  hand.  But 
her  rough  refusal  brought  vividly  to  his 
mind  the  situation. 

"  You  have  told  me  already,  by  your 
letter,"  she  replied.  "  Have  you  found 
him,  that  you  come  here  ?  Do  you  think 
I  want  to  see  you  —  you  ?  "  she  repeated, 
with  rising  emphasis. 

"  I  might  think  it  natural  that  you 
should,"  said  Paul,  very  coldly.  "  Be 
calm.  I  am  going  to-morrow.  Had  I 
supposed  that  you  would  meet  me  as  you 
have,  I  should  have  spared  myself  the 
trouble  of  coming  here." 

"  Indeed  you  might !  "  she  exclaimed 
scornfully.  "  Have  you  come  here  to 
tell  me  how  you  did  it  ?  "  Her  voice 
trembled  hysterically. 
•  "  Did  what  ?  "  asked  Paul,  in  the  same 
cold  tone.  "  Do  you  mean*  to  accuse  me 
to  my  face  of  my  brother's  death,  as 
your  doctor  says  you  do  behind  my  back  ? 
And  if  you  dare  to  do  so,  do  you  think 
I  will  permit  it  without  defending  my- 
self?" 

His  mother  looked  at  him  for  one  mo- 
ment; then,  clasping  her  hands  to  her 
forehead,  she  staggered  across  the  room, 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa,  moaning  and  crying  aloud. 

"  Alexis,  Alexis  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  Ah 
—  my  beloved  son  —  if  only  I  could 
have  seen  your  dear  face  once  more  — 
to  close  your  eyes  —  and  kiss  you  —  those 
sweet  eyes  —  oh,  my  boy,  my  boy! 
Where  are  you  —  my  own  child  ?  " 

She  was  beside  herself  with  grief,  and 
ceased  to  notice  Paul's  presence  for  some 
minutes,  moaning,  and  tossing  herself 
upon  the  sofa,  and  wringing  her  hands 
as  the  tears  streamed  down.  Paul  could 
not  look  unmoved  on  such  a  sight.  He 
came  near  and  touched  her  shoulder. 


"You  must  not  give  up  all  hope, 
mother,"  he  said  softly.  "  He  may  yet 
come  back."  He  did  not  know  what 
else  to  say,  to  comfort  her. 

"  Come  back  ?  "  she  cried  hysterical- 
ly, suddenly  sitting  up  and  facing  him. 
"  Come  back,  when  you  are  standing 
there  with  his  blood  on  your  hands ! 
You  murderer  !  You  monster  !  Go  — 
for  God's  sake,  go !  Don't  touch  me  ! 
Don't  look  at  me !  " 

Paul  was  horrified  at  her  violence,  and 
could  not  believe  that  she  was  in  her 
senses.  But  he  had  heard  the  words 
she  had  spoken,  and  the  wound  had  en- 
tered into  his  soul.  His  look  was  colder 
than  ever  as  he  answered. 

"  You  are  evidently  insane,"  he  said. 

"  Go  —  go,  I  tell  you !  Let  me  never 
see  you  again ! "  cried  the  frantic  wo- 
man, rising  to  her  feet,  and  staring  at 
him  with  wide  and  blood-shot  eyes. 

Paul  went  up  to  her,  and  quickly  seiz- 
ing her  hands  held  them  in  his  firm  grip, 
without  pressure,  but  so  that  she  could 
not  withdraw  them. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  in  low  and  distinct 
tones,  "  I  believe  you  are  mad.  If  you 
are  not,  God  forgive  you,  and  grant  that 
you  may  forget  what  you  have  said.  I 
am  as  innocent  of  Alexander's  death  — 
if  indeed  he  is  dead  —  as  you  are  your- 
self." 

She  seemed  awed  by  his  manner,  and 
spoke  more  quietly. 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  Paul,  where  is 
your  brother?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  where  he  is.  He  left 
me  and  never  returned,  as  the  man  who 
was  with  me  can  testify.  I  came  here 
to  tell  you  the  story  with  my  own  lips. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  go, 
and  you  shall  have  your  wish,  for  you 
need  never  see  me  again."  He  released 
her  hands,  and  turned  from  her  as  though 
to  leave  the  room. 

Madame  PatofFs  mood  changed. 
Though  Alexander  was  more  like  her, 
she  possessed,  too,  some  of  the  inexorable 
coldness  which  Paul  had  inherited  so 
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abundantly.  She  now  drew  herself  up, 
and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Paul's  hand  was  on  the  door.  Then  she 
turned  once  more,  and  he  saw  that  her 
face  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  for  the  last  time. 
"  And  above  all,  do  not  come  back.  Un- 
less you  can  bring  Alexis  with  you,  and 
show  him  to  me  alive,  I  will  always  be- 
lieve that  you  killed  him,  like  the  heart- 
less, cruel  monster  you  have  been  from  a 
child." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Paul,  controlling  his  voice  by  a 
great  effort. 

"  My  very  last  word,  to  you,"  she  an- 
swered, pointing  to  the  door. 

Paul  went  out,  and  left  her  alone.  In 
the  corridor  he  found  Professor  Cutter, 
calmly  walking  up  and  down.  The 
scientist  stopped,  and  looked  at  Paul's 
pale  face. 

"  Was  I  right  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Too  right." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  leave  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Paul  quietly.  "  I 
must  eat  something.  I  am  exhausted." 

He  staggered  against  Dr.  Cutter's 
strong  arm,  and  caught  himself  by  it. 
The  professor  held  him  firmly  on  his 
feet,  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  You  are  worn  out,"  he  said.  "  Come 
with  me." 

He  led  him  through  the  corridor  to  the 
restaurant  of  the  hotel,  and  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine  from  a  bottle  which  stood 
on  a  table  set  ready  for  dinner.  Paul 
drank  it  slowly,  stopping  twice  to  look 
at  his  companion,  who  watched  him  with 
the  eye  of  a  physician. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
your  heart  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"No,"  said  Paul.  "I  have  never 
been  ill." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  half 
starved  on  your  journey,"  replied  the 
professor,  philosophically.  "  Let  us  dine 
here." 

They  sat  down,  and  ordered  dinner. 


Paul  was  conscious  that  his  manner  must 
seem  strange  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  indeed  what  he  felt  was  strange  to 
himself.  He  was  conscious  that  since  he 
had  left  his  mother  his  ideas  had  under- 
gone a  change.  He  was  calmer  than  he 
had  been  before,  and  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  it  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
begun  to  eat  something.  He  was  indeed 
exhausted,  for  he  had  hardly  thought  of 
taking  any  nourishment  during  his  long 
journey,  and  the  dinner  revived  him. 
But  the  odd  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  exactly  the  same  man  he  had  been 
before  had  come  upon  him  as  he  closed 
the  door  of  his  mother's  room.  Up  to 
the  time  he  had  entered  her  presence  he 
had  been  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  anxiety 
and  excitement.  The  moment  the  in- 
terview was  over  his  mind  worked  nor- 
mally and  easily,  and  he  felt  himself 
completely  master  of  his  own  actions. 

Indeed,  a  change  had  taken  place. 
He  had  gone  to  his  mother  feeling  that 
he  was  accountable  to  her  for  his  broth- 
er's disappearance,  and  prepared  to  tell 
his  story  with  every  detail  he  could  re- 
call, yet  knowing  that  he  was  wholly  in- 
nocent of  the  catastrophe,  and  that  he 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  find 
the  lost  man.  But  in  that  moment  he 
was  unconscious  of  two  things :  first,  of 
the  extreme  hardness  of  his  own  nature ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  had  not  in  reality 
the  slightest  real  love  either  for  his  moth- 
er or  for  Alexander.  The  moral  suffer- 
ings of  his  childhood  had  killed  the  natu- 
ral affections  in  him,  and  there  had  re- 
mained nothing  in  their  stead  but  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  his  nearest  relations.  It 
was  this  sense  which  had  prompted  him 
to  receive  Alexander  kindly,  and  to  take 
the  utmost  care  of  him  during  his  visit ; 
and  it  was  the  same  feeling  which  had 
impelled  him  to  come  to  his  mother,  in 
order  to  give  the  best  account  he  could 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe.  But  the 
frightful  accusation  she  had  put  upon 
him,  and  her  stubborn  determination  to 
abide  by  it,  had  destroyed  even  that  lin- 
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gering  sense  of  duty  which  he  had  so 
long  obeyed.  He  knew  now  that  he 
experienced  no  more  pain  at  Alexan- 
der's loss  than  he  would  naturally  have 
felt  at  the  death  of  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance, and  that  his  mother  had  ab- 
solved him  by  her  crowning  injustice 
from  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
family.  In  the  first  month  at  Buyuk- 
dere,  after  Alexander  had  disappeared, 
he  had  been  overcome  by  the  horror  of 
the  situation,  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  must  tell  his  mother  of  the  loss  of  her 
favorite  son.  He  had  mistaken  these 
two  incentives  to  the  search  for  a  feeling 
of  love  for  the  missing  man.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  his  mother  had  shown 
him  how  little  love  there  had  ever  been 
between  them,  and  her  frantic  behavior, 
which  he  felt  was  not  insanity,  had  dis- 
gusted him,  and  had  shown  him  that  he 
was  henceforth  free  from  all  responsi- 
bility towards  her. 

The  love  of  a  child  for  his  mother  may 
be  instinctive  in  the  first  instance,  but  as 
the  child  grows  to  manhood  he  becomes 
subject  to  reason  ;  and  that  which  reason 
first  rejects  is  injustice,  because  injustice 
is  the  most  destructive  form  of  lie  im- 
aginable. Paul  had  borne  much,  had 
cherished  to  the  last  his  feeling  of  duty 
and  his  outward  rendering  of  respect, 
but  his  mother  had  gone  too  far.  He 
felt  that  she  was  not  mad,  and  that  in 
accusing  him  she  was  only  treating  him 
as  she  had  always  done  since  he  was  a 
boy ;  giving  way  to  her  unaccountable 
dislike,  and  suffering  her  antipathy  to 
get  the  better  of  all  sense  of  truth. 

As  Paul  sat  at  table  with  Professor 
Cutter,  he  felt  that  the  yoke  had  sud- 
denly been  taken  from  his  neck,  and  that 
he  was  henceforth  free  to  follow  his  own 
career  and  his  own  interests,  without  fur- 
ther thought  for  her  who  had  cast  him 
off.  He  was  not  a  boy,  to  grow  sulky 
at  an  unkind  word,  or  to  resent  a  fan- 
cied insult.  He  was  a  grown  man,  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  he  fully 
realized  his  position,  without  exaggera- 


tion and  without  any  superfluous  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling.  All  at  once  he  felt  like 
a  man  who  has  done  his  day's  work,  and 
has  a  right  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  a 
good  appetite,"  observed  the  professor. 

"  I  am  conscious  of  not  having  eaten 
for  a  long  time,"  answered  Paul.  "  I 
suppose  I  was  too  much  excited  to  be 
hungry  before." 

"You  are  not  excited  any  longer?" 
inquired  Dr.  Cutter,  with  a  smile. 

"  No.  I  believe  I  am  perfectly  calm. 
I  have  accomplished  the  journey,  I  have 
seen  my  mother,  I  have  heard  her  last 
word,  and  I  shall  go  to  Persia  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Your  programme  is  a  simple  one," 
answered  his  companion.  "  However,  I 
am  sur.e  you  can  be  of  no  use  here. 
Your  mother  is  quite  safe  under  my 
care." 

"  It  is  my  belief  that  she  would  be 
quite  safe  alone,"  said  Paul,  "  though 
your  presence  is  a  help  to  her.  You  are 
a  friend  of  her  family,  you  knew  my 
poor  brother,  you  are  intimate  with  my 
uncle  by  marriage,  Mr.  John  Carvel.  I 
am  sure  that,  since  you  are  good  enough 
to  accompany  my  mother,  she  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  your  kindness  and  to 
enjoy  your  society.  But  I  do  not  think 
she  really  stands  in  need  of  assistance." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  re- 
plied the  professor,  sipping  his  wine. 

"  Yes  ;  but  shall  I  be  frank  with  you, 
Dr.  Cutter  ?  I  fancy  that,  as  a  scientist 
and  a  student  of  diseases  of  the  mind, 
you  are  over  ready  to  suspect  insanity 
where  my  mother's  conduct  can  be  ex- 
plained by  ordinary  causes." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  professor, 
"if  I  am  a  scientist,  I  am  not  one  for 
nothing.  I  know  how  very  little  science 
knows,  and  in  due  time  I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  own  myself  mistaken,  if  your 
mother  turns  out  to  be  perfectly  sane." 

"  You  are  very  honest,"  returned  Pa- 
toff.  "All  I  want  to  express  is  that, 
although  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  taking 
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her  home,  I  think  she  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  herself.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that  you  felt  yourself 
bound  not  to  leave  her.  She  is  fifty-two 
years  old,  I  believe,  but  she  is  very 
strong,  though  she  used  to  fancy  herself 
in  bad  health,  for  some  reason  or  other ; 
she  has  a  maid,  a  courier,  and  plenty  of 
money.  You  yourself  admit  that  she  has 
no  hallucination  except  about  this  sad 
business.  I  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances she  could  safely  travel  alone." 

"  Possibly.  But  the  case  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  I  am  a  free  man,  and  your 
mother's  age  and  my  position  procure 
me  the  advantage  of  studying  the  state 
of  her  mind  by  traveling  with  her  with- 
out causing  any  scandal.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  abandon  my  patient." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Paul,  "  that 
if  I  thought  she  would  tolerate  my  pres- 
ence I  should  go  with  her  myself,  and  I 
repeat  that  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to 
you.  Only,  I  do  not  believe  she  is  mad. 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me,  however, 
and  tell  me  how  she  is." 

"  Of  course.  And  I  hope  you  will 
tell  me  whether  you  have  changed  your 
mind  about  her.  I  confess  that  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  calmest  person  I 
ever  met." 

"  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Paul.  "  Yes,  I  am 
calm  now,  but  I  have  not  had  a  mo- 
ment's rest  during  the  last  month." 

"  I  can  understand  that.  You  know 
the  worst  now,  and  you  have  nothing 
more  to  anticipate.  I  have  no  right  to 
inquire  into  your  personal  feelings,  but 
I  should  say  that  you  cared  very  little 
for  your  mother,  and  less  for  your  broth- 
er, and  that  hitherto  you  had  been  ani- 
mated by  a  sort  of  fictitious  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. That  has  ceased,  and  you 
feel  like  a  man  released  from  prison." 

The  professor  fixed  his  keen  gray  eyes 
on  Paul's  face  as  he  spoke.  His  speech 
was  rather  incisive,  considering  how  lit- 
tle he  had  seen  of  Paul.  Perhaps  he 
intended  that  it  should  be,  for  he  watched 
the  effect  of  his  words  with  interest 


"  You  are  not  a  bad  judge  of  human 
nature,"  answered  Patoff,  coolly.  But 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  further  answer. 

"It  is  my  business,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "If,  as  a  friend  of  Madame  Pa- 
toff's  family,  I  take  the  liberty  of  being 
plain,  and  of  telling  you  what  I  think, 
you  may  believe  that  I  have  not  wholly 
misjudged  your  mother,  since  I  have  hit 
the  mark  in  judging  you." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  hit  the 
mark,"  replied  Paul.  "  Perhaps  you 
have.  Time  will  show.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  going  to  Teheran  to  reflect  upon  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  choose  a  more  se- 
cluded spot,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  not  return  to  Constan- 
tinople ?  "  asked  the  inquisitive  professor. 

"  Because  it  has  pleased  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  send  me  to  Persia. 
I  am  a  government  servant,  and  must  go 
whither  I  am  sent.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
not  be  there  very  long.  The  climate  is 
not  very  pleasant,  and  the  society  is  lim- 
ited. But  it  will  be  an  agreeable  change 
for  me." 

"  I  suppose  that  efforts  will  still  be 
made  to  find  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  search  will  never  be  given 
up  while  there  is  the  least  hope." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  effect  would  be 
upon  Madame  Patoff,  if  Alexander  were 
found  after  six  months  ?  " 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  answered 
Paul.  "  I  suppose  we  should  all  return 
to  our  former  relations  with  each  other. 
Perhaps  the  shock  might  drive  her  mad 
in  earnest,  —  I  cannot  tell.  You  are  a 
psychologist ;  it  is  a  case  for  you." 

"  A  puzzle  without  an  answer.  I  am 
afraid  it  can  never  be  tried." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Paul 
quietly. 

The  two  men  finished  their  dinner, 
and  went  out.  Paul  meant  to  leave 
early  the  next  morning,  and  was  anxious 
to  go  to  bed.  He  felt  that  at  last  he 
could  sleep,  and  he  took  his  Jeave  of 
Professor  Cutter. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  with  more  feel- 
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ing  than  he  had  shown  since  he  had  left 
his  mother's  room.  "  I  am  glad  we  have 
met.  Believe  me,  I  am  really  grateful 
to  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  know  that  you  have 
reached  England  safely.  If  my  mother 
refers  to  me,  please  tell  her  that  after 
what  she  said  to  me  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  here  at  once.  Good-by,  and  thank 
you  again." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  professor,  shak- 


ing Paul's  hand  warmly.  "The  world 
is  a  little  place,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall 
meet  again  somewhere." 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  Paul. 

And  so  these  two  parted,  to  go  to  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth,  not  satisfied 
with  each  other,  but  each  feeling  that  he 
should  like  to  meet  his  new  acquaintance 
again.  But  Persia  and  England,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  are 
tolerably  far  apart. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 


THE  Federal  Convention  did  wisely  in 
withholding  its  debates  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people.  It  was  felt  that  dis- 
cussion would  be  more  untrammeled, 
and  that  its  result  ought  to  go  before 
the  country  as  the  collective  and  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  convention.  There 
was  likely  to  be  wrangling  enough  among 
themselves ;  but  should  their  scheme  be 
unfolded,  bit  by  bit,  before  its  parts 
could  be  viewed  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, popular  excitement  would  become 
intense,  there  might  be  riots,  and  an  end 
would  be  put  to  that  attitude  of  mental 
repose  so  necessary  for  the  constructive 
work  that  was  to  be  done.  It  was 
thought  best  that  the  scheme  should  be 
put  forth  as  a  completed  whole,  and  that 
for  several  years,  even,  until  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government  should  have  had  a 
fair  trial,  the  traces  of  the  individual 
theories  and  preferences  concerned  in  its 
formation  should  not  be  revealed.  For 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  a  system 
of  government  new  in  some  important 
respects  would  be  proposed  by  the  con- 
vention, and  while  the  people  awaited 
the  result  the  wildest  speculations  and 
rumors  were  current.  A  few  hoped, 
and  many  feared,  that  some  scheme  of 
monarchy  would  be  established.  Such 
surmises  found  their  way  across  the 
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ocean,  and  hopes  were  expressed  in  Eng- 
land that,  should  a  king  be  chosen,  it 
might  be  a  younger  son  of  George  III. 
It  was  even  hinted,  with  alarm,  that, 
through  gratitude  to  our  recent  allies, 
we  might  be  persuaded  to  offer  the  crown 
to  some  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  No  such  thoughts  were  enter- 
tained, however,  by  any  person  present 
in  the  convention.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates came  with  the  design  of  simply 
amending  the  articles  of  confederation 
by  taking  away  from  the  States  the  pow- 
er of  regulating  commerce,  and  entrust- 
ing this  power  to  Congress.  Others  felt 
that  if  the  work  were  not  done  thorough- 
ly now  another  chance  might  never  be 
offered ;  and  these  men  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  abolish  the  confederation,  and 
establish  a  federal  republic,  in  which  the 
general  government  should  act  directly 
upon  the  people.  The  difficult  problem 
was  how  to  frame  a  plan  of  this  sort 
which  people  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand and  adopt.  At  the  very  outset 
some  of  the  delegates  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  moral 
cowardice  which  is  wont  to  afflict  free 
governments,  and  of  which  American 
history  furnishes  so  many  instructive  ex- 
amples. It  was  suggested  that  palli- 
atives and  half-measures  would  be  far 
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more  likely  to  find  favor  with  the  people 
than  any  thorough-going  reform,  when 
Washington  suddenly  interposed  with  a 
brief  but  immortal  speech,  which  ought 
to  be  blazoned  in  letters  of  gold,  and  post- 
ed on  the  wall  of  every  American  assem- 
bly that  shall  meet  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date, or  declare  a  policy,  or  pass  a  law, 
so  long  as  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture shall  endure.  Rising  from  his 
president's  chair,  his  tall  figure  drawn 
up  to  its  full  height,  he  exclaimed  in 
tones  unwontedly  solemn  with  suppressed 
emotion,  "  It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan 
we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps 
another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sus- 
tained. If,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer 
what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can 
we  afterward  defend  our  work  ?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
the  honest  can  repair ;  the  event  is  in 
the  hand  of  God." 

This  outburst  of  noble  eloquence  car- 
ried conviction  to  every  one,  and  hence- 
forth we  do  not  hear  that  any  attempt 
was  avowedly  made  to  avoid  the  issues 
as  they  came  up.  It  was  a  most  whole- 
some tonic.  It  braced  up  the  conven- 
tion to  high  resolves,  and  impressed  upon 
all  the  delegates  that  they  were  in  a 
situation  where  faltering  or  trifling  was 
both  wicked  and  dangerous.  From  that 
moment  the  mood  in  which  they  worked 
caught  something  from  the  glorious  spir- 
it of  Washington.  There  was  need  of 
such  high  purpose,  for  two  plans  were 
presently  laid  before  the  meeting,  which, 
for  a  moment,  brought  out  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  antagonism  existing 
between  the  States,  and  which  at  first 
seemed  irreconcilable.  It  was  the  hap- 
py compromise  which  united  and  har- 
monized these  two  plans  that  smoothed 
the  further  work  of  the  convention,  and 
made  it  possible  for  a  stable  and  power- 
ful government  to  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  these  plans  was  known  as 
the  Virginia  plan.  It  was  agreed  upon 
in  a  committee  of  the  delegates  of  that 
State,  and  was  brought  forward  by  Ed- 


mund Randolph,  governor  of  Virginia, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  but  its  chief 
author  was  Madison.  It  struck  instant- 
ly at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  country  had  been  staggering 
ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  federal  government  had  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  its  laws.  Its  edicts  were  without 
a  sanction  ;  and  this  was  because  they 
operated  upon  States,  and  not  upon  in- 
dividuals. When  an  individual  defies 
the  law,  you  can  lock  him  up  in  jail,  or 
levy  an  execution  upon  his  property. 
The  immense  force  of  the  community  is 
arrayed  against  him,  and  he  is  as  help- 
less as  a  straw  on  the  billows  of  the 
ocean.  He  cannot  raise  a  militia  to  pro- 
tect himself.  But  when  the  law  is  de- 
fied by  a  State,  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
You  cannot  put  a  State  into  jail,  nor  seize 
its  goods ;  you  can  only  make  war  on  it, 
and  if  you  try  that  expedient  you  find 
that  the  State  is  not  helpless.  Its  local 
pride  and  prejudices  are  aroused  against 
you,  and  its  militia  will  turn  out  in  full 
force  to  uphold  the  infraction  of  law. 
Against  this  obstinate  and  exasperated 
military  force  what  superior  force  can 
you  bring  ?  Under  some  rare  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  you  might  get  the 
military  force  of  several  of  the  other 
States  ;  but  ordinarily,  when  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  is  simply  to  enforce 
every-day  laws,  and  when  you  simply 
represent  a  distrusted  general  govern- 
ment in  conflict  with  a  local  government, 
you  cannot  do  this.  The  other  States 
will  sympathize  with  the  delinquent 
State  ;  they  will  feel  that  the  very  same 
condition  of  things  which  leads  you  to 
attack  that  State  to-day  will  lead  you 
to  attack  some  other  State  to-morrow. 
Hence  you  cannot  get  any  military  help, 
and  you  are  powerless.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Continental  Congress.  A 
novel  and  distrusted  institution,  it  was 
called  upon  to  enforce  its  laws  upon 
long-established  communities,  full  of  stur- 
dy independence  and  obstinate  local 
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prejudices.  It  was  able  to  act,  though 
with  clumsy  slowness,  as  long  as  there 
was  an  enemy  in  the  field  who  was  even 
more  dreaded.  But  as  soon  as  this 
enemy  had  been  beaten  out  of  sight  it 
could  not  act  at  all.  This  had  been  be- 
cause it  did  not  represent  the  American 
people,  but  only  the  American  States. 
The  vital  force  which  moved  it  was  not 
the  resistless  force  of  a  whole  people, 
but  only  a  shadowy  semblance  of  force, 
derived  from  a  theoretical  consent  of 
thirteen  corporate  bodies,  which  in  their 
corporate  capacity  could  never  be  com- 
pelled to  agree  about  anything  under  the 
sun ;  and  unless  compelled  they  would 
not  agree.  Four  years  of  disturbance  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  course 
of  which  troops  had  been  called  out  in 
several  States,  and  civil  war  had  been 
narrowly  averted  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times,  had  proved  this  beyond  all  cavil. 
With  any  other  people  than  the  Ameri- 
cans civil  war  would  have  come  already. 
With  all  the  vast  future  interests  that 
were  involved  in  these  quarrels  looming 
up  before  their  keen,  sagacious  minds, 
it  was  a  wonder  that  they  had  been 
kept  from  coming  to  blows.  Such  self- 
restraint  had  been  greatly  to  their  credit. 
It  was  the  blessed  fruit  of  more  than 
a  century  of  government  by  free  discus- 
sion, while  yet  these  States  were  colonies, 
peopled  by  the  very  cream  of  the  Eng- 
lish freemen  who  had  fought  the  decisive 
battle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  for 
mankind  in  that  long  crisis  when  the 
Invincible  Armada  was  overwhelmed 
and  the  Long  Parliament  won  its  tri- 
umphs. Such  self-restraint  had  this 
people  shown  in  days  of  trial,  under  a 
vicious  government  adopted  in  a  time  of 
hurry  and  sore  distress.  But  late  events 
had  gone  far  to  show  that  it  could  not 
endure.  The  words  of  Randolph's  open- 
ing speech  are  worth  quoting  in  this  con- 
nection. "  The  confederation,"  he  said, 
"  was  made  in  the  infancy  of  the  science 
of  constitutions,  when  the  inefficiency  of 
requisitions  was  unknown  ;  when  no  com- 


mercial discord  had  arisen  among  States  ; 
when  no  rebellion  like  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  broken  out ;  when  foreign 
debts  were  not  urgent ;  when  the  havoc 
of  paper  money  had  not  been  foreseen  ; 
when  treaties  had  not  been  violated  ;  and 
when  nothing  better  could  have  been 
conceded  by  States  jealous  of  their  sov- 
ereignty. But  it  offered  no  security 
against  foreign  invasion,  for  Congress 
could  neither  prevent  nor  conduct  a  war, 
nor  punish  infractions  of  treaties  or  of 
the  law  of  nations,  nor  control  particular 
States  from  provoking  war.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  check  a  quarrel  between  sepa- 
rate States  ;  nor  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
in  any  one  of  them ;  nor  to  establish  a 
productive  impost ;  nor  to  counteract  the 
commercial  regulations  of  other  nations  ; 
nor  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  States.  From  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  ratified  in  many  of 
the  States,  it  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 
paramount  to  the  state  constitutions ;  so 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  anarchy  from 
the  inherent  laxity  of  the  government. 
As  the  remedy,  the  government  to  be 
established  must  have  for  its  basis  the 
republican  principle. ' '  Having  thus  terse- 
ly stated  the  whole  problem,  Randolph 
went  on  to  present  the  Virginia  plan. 
To  make  the  federal  government  oper- 
ate directly  upon  individuals,  one  pro- 
vision was  absolutely  necessary.  It  did 
not  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  it  was( 
an  indispensable  beginning.  This  was 
the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional legislature,  in  which  the  American 
people  instead  of  the  American  States 
should  be  represented.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  federal  legislation,  there  must 
be  an  assembly  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  and  with  its  members  appor- 
tioned according  to  population.  There 
must  be  such  an  assembly  as  our  present 
House  of  Representatives,  standing  in 
the  same  immediate  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country  as  was  sus- 
tained by  the  assembly  of  each  separate 
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State  to  the  people  of  that  State.  With- 
out such  direct  representation  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  Federal  Congress,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  achieve  one  se- 
cure step  toward  the  radical  reform  of 
the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  the  confed- 
eration. It  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  vexed  question  of  one  nation  or  thir- 
teen could  be  made  to  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  At  the  same  time  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  such  a  proposal  was 
revolutionary  in  character.  It  paved  the 
way  for  a  national  consolidation  which 
might  go  further  than  any  one  could 
foresee,  and  much  further  than  was  de- 
sirable. The  moribund  Congress  of  the 
confederation,  with  its  delegates  chosen 
by  the  state  assemblies,  and  casting  its 
vote  simply  by  States,  had  utterly  failed 
to  serve  as  a  national  legislature.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  John 
Adams  once  said  of  it,  that  it  was  more 
a  diplomatic  than  a  legislative  body.  It 
was,  indeed,  because  of  this  consciously 
felt  diplomatic  character  that  it  was 
called  a  Congress,  and  not  a  Pai'liament. 
In  its  lack  of  coercive  power  it  resem- 
bled the  international  congresses  of  Eu- 
rope rather  than  the  supreme  legislature 
of  any  country.  To  substitute  abruptly 
for  such  a  body  a  truly  national  legis- 
lature, based  not  upon  States  but  upon 
population,  was  quietly  to  inaugurate 
a  revolution  of  no  less  magnitude  than 
that  which  had  lately  severed  us  from 
Great  Britain.  So  bold  a  step,  while 
all-essential  in  order  to  complete  that 
revolution,  and  make  its  victorious  issue 
fortunate  instead  of  disastrous  to  the 
American  people,  was  sufficiently  revo- 
lutionary to  awaken  the  fears  of  many 
members  of  the  Federal  Convention.  To 
the  familiar  state  governments  which 
had  so  long  possessed  their  love  and  al- 
legiance, it  was  superadding  a  new  and 
untried  government,  which  it  was  feared 
would  swallow  up  the  States  and  every- 
where extinguish  local  independence. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  fears  were 
unreasonable.  Our  federal  government 


has  indeed  shown  a  strong  tendency  to 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  state 
governments,  especially  since  our  late 
Civil  War.  Too  much  centralization  is 
our  danger  to-day,  as  the  weakness  of 
the  federal  tie  was  our  danger  a  century 
ago.  The  rule  of  the  Federalist  party 
was  needed  in  1789  as  the  rule  of  the 
Republican  party  was  needed  in  1861, 
to  put  a  curb  upon  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies. But  after  Federalism  had  fair- 
ly done  its  great  work,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  well 
that  the  administration  of  our  national 
affairs  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  to  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Samuel  Adams  belonged,  and  which 
Madison,  in  his  calm  statesmanlike  wis- 
dom, had  come  to  join.  And  now  that, 
in  our  own  day,  the  disruptive  forces 
have  been  even  more  thoroughly  and 
effectually  overcome,  it  is  tune  for  the 
principles  of  that  party  to  be  reasserted 
with  fresh  emphasis.  If  the  day  should 
ever  arrive  (which  God  forbid !)  when 
the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  shall  allow  their  local  affairs  to 
be  administered  by  prefects  sent  from 
Washington,  and  when  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  States  shall  have  been  so  far 
lost  as  that  of  the  departments  of  France, 
or  even  so  far  as  that  of  the  counties  of 
England,  —  on  that  day  the  progressive 
political  career  of  the  American  people 
will  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  hopes 
that  have  been  built  upon  it  for  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  prosperity  of  man- 
kind will  be  wrecked  forever. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  historian  writ- 
ing at  the  present  day  need  fear  any 
such  direful  calamity,  for  the  past  cen- 
tury has  shown  most  instructively  how, 
in  such  a  society  as  ours,  the  sense  of 
political  dangers  slowly  makes  its  way 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
until  movements  at  length  are  made  to 
avert  them,  and  the  pendulum  swings  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  is 
especially  rich  in  lessons  of  this  sort. 
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Compared  with  the  statesmen  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  we  are  at  a  great 
advantage  in  studying  this  question  of 
national  consolidation ;  and  we  have  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  comprehend  the  at- 
titude of  the  men  who  dreaded  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  legislature  as  the  en- 
tering wedge  which  would  hy  and  by 
rend  asunder  the  structure  of  our  liber- 
ties. The  great  mind  of  Madison  was 
one  of  the  first  to  entertain  distinctly  the 
noble  conception  of  two  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment operating  at  one  and  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  individuals,  harmoni- 
ous with  each  other,  but  each  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere.  Such  is  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  our  partly  federal, 
partly  national,  government,  which  ap- 
pears throughout  the  Virginia  plan  as 
well  as  in  the  Constitution  which  grew 
out  of  it.  It  was  a  political  conception 
of  a  higher  order  than  had  ever  before 
been  entertained ;  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  to  make  it  clear  to  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  generally  ;  and  the  strug- 
gle over  this  initial  measure  of  a  national 
legislature  was  so  bitter  as  to  come  near 
breaking  up  the  convention. 

In  its  original  shape  the  Virginia  plan 
went  much  further  toward  national  con- 
solidation than  the  Constitution  as  adopt- 
ed. The  reaction  against  the  evils  of 
the  loose-jointed  confederation,  which 
Randolph  so  ably  summed  up,  was  ex- 
treme. According  to  the  Virginia  plan, 
the  national  legislature  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  like  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  The  members  of 
the  lower  house  should  be  chosen  direct- 
ly by  the  people;  members  of  the  upper 
house,  or  Senate,  should  be  elected  by  the 
lower  house  out  of  persons  nominated  by 
the  state  legislatures.  In  both  the  lower 
and  the  upper  branches  of  this  national 
legislature  the  votes  were  to  be  the  votes 
of  individuals,  and  no  longer  the  votes 
of  States,  as  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
Under  the  articles  of  confederation  each 
State  had  an  equal  vote,  and  two  thirds 
were  required  for  every  important  meas- 


ure. Under  the  proposed  Constitution 
each  State  was  to  have  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives proportionate  either  to  its 
wealth  or  to  the  number  of  its  free  in- 
habitants, and  a  bare  majority  of  votes 
was  to  suffice  to  pass  all  measures  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  ;  and  these 
rules  were  to  apply  both  to  the  lower 
house  and  to  the  Senate.  To  adopt  such 
a  plan  would  overthrow  the  equality  of 
the  States  altogether.  It  would  give 
Virginia,  the  greatest  State,  sixteen  rep- 
resentatives, where  Georgia,  the  smallest 
State,  had  but  one  ;  and  besides,  as  the 
votes  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  by 
States,  individual  members  could  com- 
bine in  any  way  they  pleased,  quite  irre- 
spective of  state  lines.  It  was  not  strange 
that  to  many  delegates  in  the  convention 
such  a  beginning  should  have  seemed 
revolutionary.  This  impression  was 
deepened  when  it  was  further  proposed 
not  only  to  clothe  this  national  legisla- 
ture with  original  powers  of  legislation  in 
all  cases  to  which  the  several  States  are 
incompetent,  but  also  to  allow  it  to  set 
aside  at  discretion  such  state  laws  as  it 
might  deem  unconstitutional.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  Madison,  whose  Feder- 
alism afterward  came  to  be  so  moderate, 
now  appearing  as  the  earnest  defender 
of  this  extreme  provision,  so  incompati- 
ble with  state  rights.  But  in  Madison's 
mind  at  this  moment,  in  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  anarchy  of  the  confederation, 
the  only  alternative  which  seemed  to 
present  itself  was  that  of  armed  coer- 
cion. "A  negative  on  state  laws,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  mildest  expedient  that  can 
be  devised  for  enforcing  a  national  de- 
cree. Should  no  such  precaution  be  en- 
grafted, the  only  remedy  would  be  co- 
ercion. The  negative  would  render  the 
use  of  force  unnecessary.  This  pre- 
rogative of  the  general  government  is 
the  great  pervading  principle  that  must 
control  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the 
States,  which,  without  it,  will  continually 
fly  out  of  their  proper  orbits,  and  de- 
stroy, the  order  and  harmony  of  the  po- 
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litical  system."  But  these  views  were 
not  destined  to  find  favor  with  the  con- 
vention, which  finally  left  the  matter  to 
be  much  more  satisfactorily  adjusted 
through  the  medium  of  the  federal 
judiciary. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  the  Virginia  plan  with  regard  to  the 
national  legislature.  To  carry  out  the 
laws,  it  was  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  national  executive,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature  for  a  short  term, 
and  ineligible  a  second  tune.  Whether 
the  executive  power  should  be  invested 
in  a  single  person  or  in  several  was  not 
specified.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
this  was  regarded  as  an  extremely  deli- 
cate point,  with  which  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  embarrass  the  Virginia  plan  at 
the  outset.  Passing  lightly  over  this,  it 
was  urged  that,  in  order  to  complete  the 
action  of  the  government  upon  individu- 
als, there  must  be  a  national  judiciary 
to  determine  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, cases  in  admiralty,  and  cases 
in  which  different  States  or  their  citizens 
appear  as  parties.  The  judges  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature,  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Such,  in  its  main  outlines,  was  the 
plan  which  Randolph  laid  before  the 
convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Virginia 
delegation.  An  audacious  scheme !  ex- 
claimed some  of  the  delegates ;  it  was 
enough  to  take  your  breath  away.  If 
they  were  going  to  begin  like  this,  they 
might  as  well  go  home,  for  all  discussion 
would  be  tune  wasted.  They  were  not 
sent  there  to  set  on  foot  a  revolution, 
but  to  amend  and  strengthen  the  articles 
of  confederation.  But  this  audacious 
plan  simply  abolished  the  confederation 
in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  consoli- 
dated national  government.  Foremost 
in  urging  this  objection  were  Yates  and 
Lansing,  of  New  York,  with  Luther 
Martin,  of  Maryland.  Dickinson  said 
it  was  pushing  things  altogether  too  far, 
and  his  colleague,  George  Read,  hinted 
that  the  delegation  from  Delaware  might 


feel  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
vention if  the  election  of  representatives 
according  to  population  should  be  adopt- 
ed. By  the  tact  of  Madison  and  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  this  question  was  post- 
poned for  a  few  days.  After  some  ani- 
mated discussion,  the  issues  became  so 
narrowed  and  defined  that  they  could  be 
taken  up  one  by  one.  It  was  first  de- 
cided that  the  national  legislature  should 
consist  of  two  branches.  Then  came  a 
warm  discussion  as  to  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  should  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  Curiously  enough, 
in  a  country  where  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular election  had  long  since  taken  such 
deep  root,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
several  States  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people  from  the  very  beginning,  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  same 
principle  could  safely  be  applied  to  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  Ger- 
ry, with  his  head  full  of  the  Shays  Re- 
bellion and  the  "  Know  Ye  "  measures 
of  the  neighboring  State,  thought  the 
people  could  not  be  trusted.  "  The  peo- 
ple do  not  want  virtue,"  said  he,  "but 
are  the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots." 
Roger  Sherman  took  a  similar  view,  and 
was  supported  by  Martin,  Rutledge,  and 
both  the  Pinckneys ;  but  the  sounder 
opinion  prevailed.  On  this  point  Hamil- 
ton was  at  one  with  Mason,  Wilson,  and 
Dickinson.  The  proposed  assembly,  said 
Mason,  was  to  be,  so  to  speak,  our  House 
of  Commons,  and  ought  to  know  and 
sympathize  with  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity. It  ought  to  have  at  heart  the 
rights  and  interests  of  every  class  of  the 
people,  and  hi  no  other  way  could  this 
end  be  so  completely  attained  as  by  pop- 
ular election.  "  Yes,"  added  Wilson, 
"  without  the  confidence  of  the  people 
no  government,  least  of  ah1  a  republican 
government,  can  long  subsist.  .  .  .  The 
election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  people 
is  not  the  corner-stone  only,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric."  "  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  democratic  rights  of  the  com- 
munity." said  Hamilton,  "  that  the  first 
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branch  be  directly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple." Madison  argued  powerfully  on 
the  same  side,  and  the  question  was 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  popular  elec- 
tion. 

It  was  now  the  4th  of  June,  when  the 
great  question  came  up  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  convention  before  it  was 
settled,  after  a  whole  month  of  stormy 
debate.  This  was  the  question  as  to 
how  the  States  should  be  represented 
in  the  new  Congress.  On  the  Virginia 
plan,  the  smaller  States  would  be  virtu- 
ally swamped.  Unless  they  could  have 
equal  votes,  without  regard  to  wealth  or 
population,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  States.  In  the  division 
which  ensued,  the  four  most  populous 
States  —  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  North  Carolina  —  favored 
the  Virginia  plan ;  and  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  South  Carolina  with  them. 
Georgia,  too,  which,  though  weak  at  that 
moment,  possessed  considerable  room  for 
expansion,  voted  upon  the  same  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  —  which  were  not  only  small 
in  area,  but  were  cut  off  from  further 
expansion  by  their  geographical  situa- 
tion —  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  their 
equal  vote  in  either  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  delegation  from  New 
Hampshire  had  not  yet  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  On  several  occasions  the  major- 
ity of  the  Maryland  delegation  went 
with  the  larger  States,  but  Luther  Mar- 
tin, always  opposed  to  the  Virginia  plan, 
usually  succeeded  in  dividing  the  vote  of 
the  delegation.  Of  the  New  York  mem- 
bers, Yates  and  Lansing,  here  as  always, 
thwarted  Hamilton  by  voting  with  the 
smaller  States.  Their  policy  throughout 
was  one  of  obstruction.  The  members 
from  Connecticut  were  disposed  to  be 
conciliatory  ;  but  New  Jersey  was  obsti- 
nate and  implacable.  She  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  powerful 
neighbors.  The  wrongs  she  had  suffered 


from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ran- 
kled in  the  minds  of  her  delegates.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  name  of  the  smaller 
States,  William  Paterson  laid  before  the 
convention  the  so-called  "  New  Jersey 
plan  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  articles 
of  confederation.  This  scheme  admitted 
a  federal  legislature,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle house,  an  executive  in  the  form  of  a 
council  to  be  chosen  by  Congress,  and 
likewise  a  federal  judiciary,  with  powers 
less  extensive  than  those  contemplated 
by  the  Virginia  plan.  It  gave  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  to  levy  duties  on 
imports,  and  even  to  raise  internal  rev- 
enue by  means  of  a  Stamp  Act.  But 
with  all  this  apparent  liberality  on  the 
surface,  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  vicious 
at  bottom.  It  did  not  really  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  act  immediately  upon 
individuals.  The  federal  legislature 
which  it  proposed  was  to  represent  States, 
and  not  individuals,  and  the  States  were 
to  vote  equally,  without  regard  to  wealth 
or  population.  If  things  were  to  be  left 
in  this  shape,  there  was  no  security  that 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  could 
ever  be  really  exercised.  Nay,  it  was 
almost  certain  that  they  could  not  be  put 
into  operation.  It  was  easy  enough  on 
paper  to  give  Congress  the  permission  to 
levy  duties  and  regulate  commerce,  but 
such  a  permission  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing unless  Congress  were  armed  with 
the  power  of  enforcing  its  decrees  upon 
individuals.  And  it  could  in  no  wise  ac- 
quire such  power  unless  as  the  creature 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  States. 
The  New  Jersey  plan,  therefore,  fur- 
nished no  real  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  afflicted  the  country.  It  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Wilson,  and  King.  Hamilton,  indeed, 
took  this  occasion  to  offer  a  plan  of  his 
own,  which,  in  addition  to  Madison's 
scheme  of  a  purely  national  legislature, 
contained  the  features  of  a  tenure  for 
life  or  good  behavior,  for  the  executive 
and  the  members  of  the  upper  house. 
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But  to  most  of  the  delegates  this  scheme 
seemed  too  little  removed  from  a  mon- 
archy, and  Hamilton's  brilliant  speech  in 
its  favor,  while  applauded  by  many,  was 
supported  by  none.  The  weighty  argu- 
ments of  Wilson,  King,  and  Madison 
prevailed,  and  the  New  Jersey  plan  lost 
its  original  shape  when  it  was  decided 
that  Congress  should  consist  of  two 
houses.  The  principle  of  equal  state 
representation,  however,  remained  as  a 
stumbling-block.  Paterson,  supported  by 
his  able  colleague  Brearly,  as  well  as  by 
Martin  and  the  two  irreconcilables  from 
New  York,  stoutly  maintained  that  to 
depart  from  this  principle  would  be  to 
exceed  the  powers  of  the  convention, 
which  assuredly  was  not  intended  to  re- 
model the  government  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  Randolph  answered,  "  When 
the  salvation  of  the  republic  is  at  stake, 
it  would  be  treason  to  our  trust  not  to 
propose  what  we  find  necessary  ; "  and 
Hamilton  pithily  reminded  the  delegates 
that  as  they  were  there  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  a  scheme  which 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  States 
for  acceptance,  they  need  not  be  deterred 
by  any  false  scruples  from  using  their 
wits  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  question  was 
an  angry  one.  According  to  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  said  Brearly,  the  three  States 
of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania will  carry  everything  before 
them.  "  It  was  known  to  him,  from 
facts  within  New  Jersey,  that  where 
large  and  small  counties  were  united  into 
a  district  for  electing  representatives  for 
the  district,  the  large  counties  always 
carried  their  point,  and  consequently  the 
large  States  would  do  so.  ...  Was  it 
fair,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Georgia 
should  have  an  equal  vote  with  Virginia  ? 
He  would  not  say  it  was.  What  remedy, 
then  ?  One  only :  that  a  map  of  the 
United  States  be  spread  out,  that  all  the 
existing  boundaries  be  erased,  and  that 
a  new  partition  of  the  whole  be  made 
into  thirteen  equal  parts."  "  Yes,"  said 


Paterson,  "  a  confederacy  supposes  sov- 
ereignty in  the  members  composing  it, 
and  sovereignty  supposes  equality.  If 
we  are  to  be  considered  as  a  nation,  all 
state  distinctions  must  be  abolished,  the 
whole  must  be  thrown  into  hotchpot,  and 
when  an  equal  division  is  made  then 
there  may  be  fairly  an  equality  of  rep- 
resentation." This  argument  was  re- 
peated with  a  triumphant  air,  as  seeming 
to  reduce  the  Virginia  plan  to  absurdity. 
Paterson  went  on  to  say  that  "  there  was 
no  more  reason  that  a  great  individual 
State,  contributing  much,  should  have 
more  votes  than  a  small  one,  contribut- 
ing little,  than  that  a  rich  individual 
citizen  should  have  more  votes  than  an 
indigent  one.  If  the  ratable  property  of 
A  was  to  that  of  B  as  forty  to  one,  ought 
A,  for  that  reason,  to  have  forty  times 
as  many  votes  as  B  ?  .  .  .  Give  the 
large  States  an  influence  in  proportion 
to  their  magnitude,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Their  ambition  will  be 
proportionally  increased,  and  the  small 
States  will  have  everything  to  fear.  It 
was  once  proposed  by  Galloway  [in  the 
first  Continental  Congress]  that  Amer- 
ica should  be  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  then  be  bound  by  its 
laws.  America  could  not  have  been  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  third  of  the  rep- 
resentatives which  would  fall  to  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  :  would  American 
rights  and  interests  have  been  safe  under 
an  authority  thus  constituted  ?  "  Then, 
warming  with  the  subject,  he  exclaimed, 
If  the  great  States  wish  to  unite  on  such 
a  plan,  "  let  them  unite  if  they  please, 
but  let  them  remember  that  they  have 
no  authority  to  compel  the  others  to 
unite.  .  .  .  Shall  I  submit  the  welfare 
of  New  Jersey  with  five  votes  in  a  coun- 
cil where  Virginia  has  sixteen  ?  .  .  .  I 
will  never  consent  to  the  proposed  plan. 
I  will  not  only  oppose  it  here,  but  on 
my  return  home  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  defeat  it  there.  Neither 
my  State  nor  myself  will  ever  submit  to 
tyranny." 
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Paterson  was  ably  answered  by  James 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  giving  180,000  men 
in  one  part  of  the  country  as  much 
weight  in  the  national  legislature  as  750,- 
000  in  another  part.  It  is  unjust,  he 
said.  "  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  candid.  He  declares  his  opinions 
boldly.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  will 
be  equally  candid.  ...  I  never  will  con- 
federate on  his  principles."  The  con- 
vention grew  nervous  and  excited  over 
this  seemingly  irreconcilable  antagonism. 
The  discussion  was  kept  up  with  much 
learning  and  acuteness  by  Madison,  Ells- 
worth, and  Martin,  and  history  was  ran- 
sacked for  testimony  from  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  Council  to  Old  Sarum,  and  back 
again  to  the  Lykian  League.  Madison, 
rightly  reading  the  future,  declared  that 
if  once  the  proposed  union  should  be 
formed,  the  real  danger  would  come  not 
from  the  rivalry  between  large  and  small 
States,  but  from  the  antagonistic  interests 
of  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States.  Hamilton  pointed  out  that  in 
the  State  of  New  York  five  counties  had 
a  majority  of  the  representatives,  and 
yet  the  citizens  of  the  other  counties 
were  in  no  danger  of  tyranny,  as  the 
laws  have  an  equal  operation  upon  all. 
Rufus  King  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rights  of  Scotland  were  secure 
from  encroachments,  although  her  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  was  necessarily 
smaller  than  that  of  England.  But 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  mindful  of 
recent  grievances,  were  not  to  be  argued 
down  or  soothed.  Gunning  Bedford,  of 
Delaware,  was  especially  violent.  "  Pre- 
tenses to  support  ambition,"  said  he,  "  are 
never  wanting.  The  cry  is,  Where  is  the 
danger  ?  and  it  is  insisted  that  although 
the  powers  of  the  general  government 
will  be  increased,  yet  it  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ;  and  although  the 
three  great  States  form  nearly  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  America,  they  never 
will  injure  the  lesser  States.  Gentle- 
men, I  do  not  trust  you.  If  you  pos- 


sess the  power,  the  abuse  of  it  could  not 
be  checked  ;  and  what  then  would  pre- 
vent you  from  exercising  it  to  our  de- 
struction ?  .  .  .  Sooner  than  be  ruined, 
there  are  foreign  powers  who  will  take 
us  by  the  hand.  I  say  this  not  to  threat- 
en or  intimidate,  but  that  we  should  re- 
flect seriously  before  we  act."  This  lan- 
guage called  forth  a  rebuke  from  Rufus 
King.  "  I  am  concerned,"  said  he,  "  for 
what  fell  from  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, —  take  a  foreign  power  by  the 
hand  !  I  am  sorry  he  mentioned  it,  and 
I  hope  he  is  able  to  excuse  it  to  himself 
on  the  score  of  passion." 

The  situation  had  become  dangerous. 
"  The  convention,"  said  Martin,  "  was  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution,  scarce  held  to- 
gether by  the  strength  of  a  hair."  When 
things  were  looking  darkest,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth and  Roger  Sherman  suggested  a 
compromise.  "  Yes,"  said  Franklin, 
"  when  a  joiner  wishes  to  fit  two  boards, 
he  sometimes  pares  off  a  bit  from  both." 
The  famous  Connecticut  compromise  led 
the  way  to  the  arrangement  which  was 
ultimately  adopted,  according  to  which 
the  national  principle  was  to  prevail  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
federal  principle  in  the  Senate.  But  at 
first  the  compromise  met  with  little  fa- 
vor. Neither  party  was  willing  to  give 
way.  "  No  compromise  for  us,"  said 
Luther  Martin.  "  You  must  give  each 
State  an  equal  suffrage,  or  our  business 
is  at  an  end."  "  Then  we  are  come  to 
a  full  stop,"  said  Roger  Sherman.  "  I 
suppose  it  was  never  meant  that  we 
should  break  up  without  doing  some- 
thing." When  the  question  as  to  allow- 
ing equality  of  suffrage  to  the  States  in 
the  Federal  Senate  was  put  to  vote,  the 
result  was  a  tie.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land —  five  States  —  voted  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Car- 
olina —  five  States  —  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  divided 
and  lost.  It  was  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
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native  of  Connecticut  and  lately  a  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  a  recent  emigrant  to 
Georgia,  who  thus  divided  the  vote  of  that 
State,  and  prevented  a  decision  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  broken  up 
the  convention.  His  State  was  the  last 
to  vote,  and  the  house  was  hushed  in 
anxious  expectation,  when  this  brave  and 
wise  young  man  yielded  his  private  con- 
viction to  what  he  saw  to  be  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  keeping  the  conven- 
tion together.  All  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory! 

The  moral  effect  of  the  tie  vote  was 
in  favor  of  the  Connecticut  compromise1; 
for  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  lit- 
tle States,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island,  had  they  been  represented  in  the 
division,  would  have  voted  upon  that 
side.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  as  impartially  constituted  as 
possible,  with  Elbridge  Gerry  as  chair- 
man ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  after  a  re- 
cess of  three  days,  the  committee  report- 
ed in  favor  of  the  compromise.  Fresh 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  large  States 
were  now  offered  by  Wilson  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  and  gloom  again  overhung 
the  convention.  Gerry  said  that,  while 
he  did  not  fully  approve  of  the  compro- 
mise, he  had  nevertheless  supported  it, 
because  he  felt  sure  that  if  nothing  were 
done  war  and  confusion  must  ensue,  the 
old  confederation  being  already  virtual- 
ly at  an  end.  George  Mason  observed 
that  "  it  could  not  be  more  inconvenient 
for  any  gentleman  to  remain  absent  from 
his  private  affairs  than  it  was  for  him ; 
but  he  would  bury  his  bones  in  that  city 
rather  than  expose  his  country  to  the 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
vention." Mason's  subsequent  behavior 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  prom- 
ise of  this  brave  speech,  and  in  Gerry 
we  shall  observe  like  inconsistency.  At 
present  a  timely  speech  from  Madison 
soothed  the  troubled  waters  ;  but  it  was 
only  after  eleven  days  of  somewhat  more 
tranquil  debate  that  the  compromise  was 
adopted  on  the  16th  of  July.  Even  then 


it  was  but  narrowly  secured.  The  ayes 
were  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  — 
five  States  ;  the  noes  were  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
—  four  States  ;  Gerry  and  Strong  against 
King  and  Oorham  divided  the  vote  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  thus  lost. 
New  York,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
stated,  was  absent.  It  is  accordingly  to 
Elbridge  Gerry  and  Caleb  Strong  that 
posterity  are  indebted  for  here  prevent- 
ing a  tie,  and  thus  bringing  the  vexed 
question  to  a  happy  issue. 

According  to  the  compromise  secured 
with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  arranged 
that  in  the  lower  house  population  was 
to  be  represented,  and  in  the  upper 
house  the  States,  each  of  which,  without 
regard  to  size,  was  forever  to  be  entitled 
to  two  Senators.  In  the  lower  house 
there  was  to  be  one  Representative  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants,  but  at  Wash- 
ington's suggestion  the  number  was 
changed  to  30,000,  so  as  to  increase  the 
house,  which  then  seemed  likely  to  be 
too  small  in  numbers.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion that  rate  would  make  an  unwieldy 
house  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  that  time,  whereat  Gorham,  of 
Massachusetts,  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  any  system  of  government  they 
could  devise  in  that  room  could  possibly 
last  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by  enlarg- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. It  now  seemed  inadvisable 
that  the  Senators  should  be  chosen  by  the 
lower  house  out  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  state  legislatures  ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  that  they  should  be 
not  merely  nominated,  but  elected,  by  the 
state  legislatures.  Thus  the  Senate  was 
made  quite  independent  of  the  lower 
house.  At  the  same  time,  the  Senators 
were  to  vote  as  individuals,  and  thus  the 
old  practice  of  voting  by  States,  except 
in  certain  peculiar  emergencies,  was  final- 
ly done  away  with. 
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It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  political 
compromise  leaves  things  evenly  bal- 
anced. Almost  every  such  arrangement, 
when  once  set  working,  weighs  down  the 
scales  decidedly  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Connecticut  compromise  was 
really  a  decisive  victory  for  Madison  and 
his  party,  although  it  modified  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  so  considerably.  They  could 
well  afford  to  defer  to  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
structure  of  the  Senate,  for  by  securing 
a  lower  house,  which  represented  the 
American  people,  and  not  the  American 
States,  they  won  the  whole  battle  in  so 
far  as  the  question  of  radically  reform- 
ing the  government  was  concerned.  As 
soon  as  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for 
a  government  which  should  act  directly 
upon  individuals,  it  obviously  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  work  out  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  all  its  details.  The  plan,  as  now 
reported,  omitted  the  obnoxious  adjec- 
tive "national,"  and  spoke  of  the  federal 
legislature  and  federal  courts.  But  to 
the  men  who  were  still  blindly  wedded 
to  the  old  confederation  this  soothing 
change  of  phraseology  did  not  conceal 
their  defeat.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
compromise  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee,  Yates  and  Lansing  quit 
the  convention  in  disgust,  and  went  home 
to  New  York.  After  the  departure  of 
these  uncongenial  colleagues,  Hamilton 
might  have  acted  with  power,  had  he  not 
known  too  well  that  the  sentiment  of  his 
State  did  not  support  him.  As  a  mere 
individual  he  could  do  but  little,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  went  home  for  a  while  to 
attend  to  pressing  business,  returning 
just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  closing 
scenes.  His  share  in  the  work  of  fram- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution  was  very 
small.  About  the  time  that  Hamilton 
returned,  Luther  Martin,  whose  wrath 
had  waxed  hotter  every  day,  as  he  saw 
power  after  power  extended  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  at  length  gave  way  and 
went  back  to  Maryland,  vowing  that  he 


would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such 
high-handed  proceedings. 

While  the  Connecticut  compromise 
thus  scattered  a  few  scintillations  of  dis- 
content, and  relieved  the  convention  of 
some  of  its  most  discordant  elements,  its 
general  effect  was  wonderfully  harmoniz- 
ing. The  men  who  had  opposed  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  only  through  their  dread  of  the 
larger  States  were  now  more  than  con- 
ciliated. The  concession  of  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  turned  out  to 
have  been  a  master  stroke  of  diplomacy. 
As  soon  as  the  little  States  were  assured 
of  an  equal  share  in  the  control  of  one 
of  the  two  central  legislative  bodies,  they 
suddenly  forgot  their  scruples  about 
thoroughly  overhauling  the  government, 
and  none  were  readier  than  they  to  en- 
trust extensive  powers  to  the  new  Con- 
gress. Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
fiercest  opponent  of  the  Virginia  plan, 
became  from  that  time  forth  to  the  end 
of  his  life  the  most  devoted  of  Federal- 
ists. 

That  first  step  which  proverbially  gives 
the  most  trouble  had  now  been  fairly 
taken.  But  other  compromises  were 
needed  before  the  work  of  construction 
could  properly  be  carried  out.  As  the 
antagonism  between  great  and  small 
States  disappeared  from  the  scene,  other 
antagonisms  appeared.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  just  for  a  moment  there  was 
revealed  a  glimmering  of  jealousy  and 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  States 
toward  those  of  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  northwestern  territory. 
Many  people  in  New  England  feared 
that  their  children  would  be  drawn  west- 
ward in  such  numbers  as  to  create  im- 
mense States  beyond  the  Ohio  ;  and  thus 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  relative  political 
weight  of  New  England  in  the  future 
would  be  diminished.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  prediction  has  been  justified  by 
events,  but  Roger  Sherman  rightly  main- 
tained that  it  afforded  no  just  grounds 
for  dread.  King  and  Gerry  introduced 
a  most  illiberal  and  mischievous  motion, 
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that  the  total  number  of  representatives 
from  new  States  must  never  be  allowed 
to  exceed  the  total  number  from  the 
original  thirteen.  Such  an  arrangement, 
which  would  surely  have  been  enough  to 
create  that  antagonism  between  East  and 
West  which  it  sought  to  forestall  and 
avoid,  was  supported  by  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  with  Delaware  and 
Maryland  ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  the 
combination  of  New  Jersey  with  the 
four  States  south  of  Maryland.  The 
ground  was  thus  cleared  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  sectional  antagonism,  — 
that  which,  as  Madison  truly  said, 
would  prove  the  most  deep-seated  and 
enduring  of  all,  —  the  antagonism  be- 
tween North  and  South.  The  first  great 
struggle  between  the  pro-slavery  and 
anti-slavery  parties  began  in  the  Federal 
Convention,  and  it  resulted  in  the  first 
two  of  the  long  series  of  compromises 
by  which  the  irrepressible  conflict  was 
postponed  until  the  North  had  waxed 
strong  enough  to  confront  the  dreaded 
spectre  of  secession,  and,  summoning  all 
its  energies  in  one  stupendous  effort,  ex- 
orcise it  forever.  From  this  moment 
down  to  1865  we  shah1  continually  be 
made  to  realize  how  the  American  peo- 
ple had  entered  into  the  shadow  of  the 
coming  Civil  War  before  they  had  fairly 
emerged  from  that  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  as  we  pass  from  scene  to  scene  of 
the  solemn  story,  we  shall  learn  how  to 
be  forever  grateful  for  the  sudden  and 
final  clearing  of  the  air  wrought  by  that 
frightful  storm  which  men  not  yet  old 
can  still  so  well  remember. 

The  first  compromise  related  to  the 
distribution  of  representatives  between 
North  and  South.  Was  representation 
in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  to  be 
proportioned  to  wealth  or  to  population ; 
and  if  the  latter,  were  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  only  all  the  free  inhabitants,  to 
be  counted?  It  was  soon  agreed  that 
wealth  was  difficult  to  reckon  and  pop- 
ulation easy  to  count ;  and  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  popu- 


lation might  serve  as  an  index  of  wealth. 
A  State  with  500,000  inhabitants  would 
be  in  most  cases  richer  than  one  with 
400,000.  In  those  days,  when  cities 
were  few  and  small,  this  was  approxi- 
mately true.  In  our  day  it  is  not  at  all 
true.  A  State  with  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities  is  sure  to  be 
much  richer  than  a  State  hi  which  the 
population  is  chiefly  rural.  The  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  is  somewhat  small- 
er than  that  of  Indiana  ;  but  her  aggre- 
gate wealth  is  more  than  double  that  of 
Indiana.  Disparities  like  this,  which  do 
not  trouble  us  to-day,  would  have  troubled 
the  Federal  Convention.  We  no  longer 
think  it  desirable  to  give  political  repre- 
sentation to  wealth,  or  to  anything  but 
persons.  We  have  become  thoroughly 
democratic,  but  our  great-grandfathers 
had  not.  To  them  it  seemed  quite  es- 
sential that  wealth  should  be  represented 
as  well  as  persons ;  but  they  got  over  the 
mam  difficulty  easily,  because,  under  the 
economic  conditions  of  that  time,  popula- 
tion could  serve  roughly  as  an  index  to 
wealth,  and  it  was  much  easier  to  count 
noses  than  to  assess  the  value  of  farms 
and  stock. 

But  now  there  was  in  ah1  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  most  of  the  Northern,  a 
peculiar  species  of  collective  existence, 
which  might  be  described  either  as 
wealth  or  as  population.  As  human  be- 
ings the  slaves  might  be  described  as 
population,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
they  were  chattels.  In  the  Northern 
States  slavery  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  property  in  negroes  was  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering  ;  while 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  this 
peculiar  kind  of  property  was  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  States.  But  clearly,  in  ap- 
portioning representation,  in  sharing  po- 
litical power  in  the  federal  assembly, 
the  same  rule  should  have  been  applied 
impartially  to  all  the  States.  At  this 
point,  Pierce  Butler  and  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  insisted 
that  slaves  were  part  of  the  population. 
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and  as  such  must  be  counted  in  ascer- 
taining the  basis  of  representation.  A 
fierce  and  complicated  dispute  ensued. 
The  South  Carolina  proposal  suggested 
a  uniform  rule,  but  it  was  one  that  would 
scarcely  alter  the  political  weight  of  the 
North,  while  it  would  vastly  increase  the 
weight  of  the  South;  and  it  would  in- 
crease it  most  in  just  the  quarter  where 
slavery  was  most  deeply  rooted.  The 
power  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  member 
of  the  Union,  would  be  trebled  by  such 
a  measure.  Hence  the  Northern  dele- 
gates maintained  that  slaves,  as  chattels, 
ought  no  more  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  population  than  houses  or  ships. 
"  Has  a  man  in  Virginia,"  exclaimed 
Paterson,  "  a  number  of  votes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  his  slaves  ?  And 
if  negroes  are  not  represented  in  the 
States  to  which  they  belong,  why  should 
they  be  represented  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment ?  ...  If  a  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple were  to  take  place  in  a  slave  State, 
would  the  slaves  vote  ?  They  would  not. 
Why  then  should  they  be  represented  in 
a  federal  government  ?  "  "I  can  never 
agree,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris,  "  to 
give  such  encouragement  to  the  slave- 
trade  as  would  be  given  by  allowing  the 
Southern  States  a  representation  for 
their  negroes.  ...  I  would  sooner  sub- 
mit myself  to  a  tax  for  paying  for  all 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States  than 
saddle  posterity  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion." The  attitude  taken  by  Virginia 
was  that  of  peace-maker.  On  the  one 
hand,  such  men  as  Washington,  Madi- 
son, and  Mason,  who  were  earnestly 
hoping  to  see  their  own  State  soon  freed 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  if  Virginia  were  to  gain 
an  increase  of  political  weight  from  the 
existence  of  that  institution,  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  state  legislature  to  abolish 
it  would  be  enhanced.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  they  saw  that  South  Carolina  was 
inexorable,  and  that  her  refusal  to  adopt 
the  Constitution  for  this  reason  would 
certainly  carry  Georgia  with  her,  and 


probably  North  Carolina,  also.  Even 
had  South  Carolina  alone  been  involved, 
it  was  not  simply  a  question  of  forming 
a  Union  which  should  either  include  her 
or  leave  her  out  in  the  cold.  The  case 
was  much  more  complicated  than  that. 
It  was  really  doubtful  if,  without  the 
cordial  assistance  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Union  could  be  formed  at  all.  A  Fed- 
eral Constitution  had  not  only  to  be 
framed,  but  it  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
thirteen  States  for  adoption.  It  was  by 
no  means  clear  that  enough  States  would 
ratify  it  to  enable  the  experiment  of  the 
new  government  to  go  into  operation. 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  were  known 
to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  it ;  Massachu- 
setts could  not  be  counted  on  as  sure ;  to 
add  South  Carolina  to  this  list  would  be 
to  endanger  everything.  The  event  justi- 
fied this  caution.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy 
South  Carolina,  and  that  but  for  her  rati- 
fication, coming  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  did,  the  work  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion would  probably  have  been  done  in 
vain.  It  was  a  clear  perception  of  the 
wonderful  complication  of  interests  in- 
volved in  the  final  appeal  to  the  people 
that  induced  the  Virginia  statesmen  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  compromise.  Four 
years  before,  in  1783,  when  Congress 
was  endeavoring  to  apportion  the  quotas 
of  revenue  to  be  required  of  the  several 
States,  a  similar  dispute  had  arisen.  If 
taxation  were  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  population,  it  made  a  great  differ- 
ence whether  slaves  were  to  be  counted 
as  population  or  not.  If  slaves  were  to 
be  counted,  the  Southern  States  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  their  equitable 
share  into  the  federal  treasury  ;  if  slaves 
were  not  to  be  counted,  it  was  argued  at 
the  North  that  they  would  be  paying  less 
than  their  equitable  share.  Consequent- 
ly, at  that  time  the  North  had  been  in- 
clined to  maintain  that  the  slaves  were 
population,  while  the  South  had  pre- 
ferred to  regard  them  as  chattels.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  alge- 
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bra,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  whether  you  start  with  plus  or 
with  minus.  On  that  occasion  Madison 
had  offered  a  successful  compromise,  in 
which  a  slave  figured  as  three  fifths  of 
a  freeman ;  and  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  now  present  in  the 
convention,  had  supported  the  measure. 
Madison  now  proposed  the  same  method 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty  about  repre- 
sentation, and  his  compromise  was  adopt- 
ed. It  was  agreed  that  in  counting  pop- 
ulation, whether  for  direct  taxation  or 
for  representation  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  five  slaves  should  be  reckoned 
as  three  individuals.  All  this  was  thor- 
oughly illogical,  of  course  ;  it  left  the 
question  whether  slaves  are  population 
or  chattels  for  theorizers  to  wrangle  over, 
and  for  future  events  to  decide.  It  was 
easy  for  James  Wilson  to  show  that 
there  was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in 
it ;  but  he  subscribed  to  it,  nevertheless, 
just  as  the  Northern  abolitionists,  Rufus 
King  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  joined 
with  Washington  and  Madison,  and  with 
the  pro-slavery  Pinckneys,  in  subscrib- 
ing to  it,  because  they  all  believed  that 
without  such  a  compromise  the  Constitu- 
tion would  not  be  adopted ;  and  in  this 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
right.  The  evil  consequences  were  un- 
questionably very  serious  indeed.  Hence- 
forth, so  long  as  slavery  lasted,  the  vote 
of  a  Southerner  counted  for  more  than 
the  vote  of  a  Northerner ;  and  just 
where  negroes  were  most  numerous  the 
power  of  their  masters  became  greatest. 
In  South  Carolina  there  were  twice  as 
many  blacks  as  whites,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  multiplied  the  vote  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  electoral  college  by 
about  two  and  one  fifth.  Every  five 
slaveholders  down  there  were  about  equal 
in  political  weight  to  eleven  farmers  or 
merchants  in  the  North ;  and  thus  this 
troublesome  State  acquired  a  power  of 
working  mischief  out  of  all  proportion  to 
her  real  size.  At  a  later  date  the  oper- 


ation of  the  rule  in  Mississippi  was  simi- 
lar ;  and  in  general  it  was  just  the  most 
backward  and  barbarous  parts  of  the 
Union  that  were  thus  favored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  civilized  parts.  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  however,  it  remains  un- 
deniable that  the  Constitution  saved  us 
from  anarchy ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  slavery  and  every  other  rem- 
nant of  barbarism  in  American  society 
would  have  thriven  far  more  lustily  under 
a  state  of  chronic  anarchy  than  was  possi- 
ble under  the  Constitution.  Four  years 
of  concentrated  warfare,  animated  by  an 
intense  and  lofty  moral  purpose,  could 
not  hurt  the  character  or  mar  the  for- 
tunes of  the  people,  like  a  century  of 
aimless  and  miscellaneous  squabbling 
over  a  host  of  petty  local  interests.  The 
war  of  secession  was  a  terrible  ordeal 
to  pass  through ;  but  when  one  tries  to 
picture  what  might  have  happened  in' 
this  fair  land  without  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  the  imagination 
stands  aghast. 

The  second  great  compromise  between 
Northern  and  Southern  interests  related 
to  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade 
and  the  power  of  the  federal  government 
over  commerce.  All  the  States  except 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wished  to 
stop  the  importation  of  slaves ;  but  the 
physical  conditions  of  rice  and  indigo 
culture  exhausted  the  negroes  so  fast 
that  these  two  States  felt  that  their  in- 
dustries would  be  dried  up  at  the  very 
source  if  the  importation  of  fresh  negroes 
were  to  be  stopped.  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  accordingly  declared  that  South- 
Carolina  would  consider  a  vote  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade  as  simply  a  polite  way 
of  telling  her  that  she  was  not  wanted  in 
the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
New  England  States  present  in  the  con- 
vention had  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
would  not  do  to  allow  the  several  States 
any  longer  to  regulate  commerce  each 
according  to  its  own  whim.  It  was  of 
vital  importance  that  this  power  should 
be  taken  from  the  States  and  lodged  in 
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Congress;  otherwise,  the  Union  would 
soon  be  rent  in  pieces  by  commercial 
disputes.  The  policy  of  New  York  had 
thoroughly  impressed  this  lesson  upon 
all  the  neighboring  States.  But  none  of 
the  Southern  States  were  in  favor  of 
granting  this  power  unreservedly  to  Con- 
gress. If  a  navigation  act  could  be 
passed  by  a  simple  majority  in  Congress, 
it  .was  feared  that  the  New  Englanders 
would  get  all  the  carrying-trade  into 
their  own  hands,  and  then  charge  ruin- 
ous freights  for  carrying  rice,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  to  the  North  and  to  Europe. 
On  this  point,  accordingly,  the  Southern 
delegates  acted  as  a  unit  in  insisting  that 
Congress  should  not  be  empowered  to 
pass  navigation  acts,  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  This  would 
have  tied  the  hands  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment most  unfortunately ;  and  the 
New  Englanders,  enlightened  by  their 
own  interests,  saw  it  to  be  so.  Here 
were  the  materials  ready  for  a  compro- 
mise, or,  as  the  stout  abolitionist,  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  truly  called  it,  a  "bar- 
gain" between  New  England  and  the 
far  South.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut  consented  to  the 
prolonging  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  for 
twenty  years,  or  until  1808 ;  and  in 
return  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  con- 
sented to  the  clause  empowering  Con- 
gress to  pass  navigation  acts  and  other- 
wise regulate  commerce  by  a  simple 
majority  of  votes.  At  the  same  time, 
as  a  concession  to  rice  and  indigo,  the 
New  Englanders  agreed  that  Congress 
should  be  forever  prohibited  from  tax- 
ing exports ;  and  thus  one  remnant  of 
mediaeval  political  economy  was  neatly 
swept  away. 

This  compromise  was  carried  against 
the  sturdy  opposition  of  Virginia.  The 
language  of  George  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
is  worth  quoting,  for  it  was  such  as 
Theodore  Parker  might  have  used.  He 
called  the  slave-trade  "this  infernal 
traffic."  "  Slavery,"  said  he,  "  discour- 
ages arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor 


despise  labor  when  performe<Vby-  slaves. ' 
They  prevent  the  immigration  ofrjifctlflCs  ' 
who  really  strengthen  and  enrich  a  CDIMI  " 
try.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of 
slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a 
country.  As  nations  cannot  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  in  the  next  world,  they 
must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  Providence  pun- 
ishes national  sins  by  national  calami- 
ties." But  these  prophetic  words  were 
powerless  against  the  combination  of 
New  England  with  the  far  South.  One 
thing  was  now  made  certain,  —  that  the 
vast  influence  of  Rutledge  and  the 
Pinckneys  would  be  thrown  unreserved- 
ly in  behalf  of  the  new  Constitution.  "  I 
will  confess,"  said  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  "  that  I  had  prejudices  against  the 
Eastern  States  before  I  came  here,  but 
I  have  found  them  as  liberal  and  can- 
did as  any  men  whatever."  But  this 
compromise,  which  finally  secured  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  made  Virginia 
for  the  moment  doubtful ;  for  Mason  and 
Randolph  were  so  disgusted  at  the  ab- 
solute power  over  commerce  conceded  to 
Congress  that,  when  the  Constitution  was 
finished  and  engrossed  on  paper,  they  re- 
fused to  sign  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  or  any  other 
episode  in  our  history  whereby  negro 
slavery  was  extended  and  fostered  with- 
out burning  indignation.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  mood  for  the  historian,  whose 
aim  is  to  interpret  men's  actions  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  time,  in  order  to 
judge  their  motives  correctly.  In  1787 
slavery  was  the  cloud  like  unto  a  man's 
hand  which  portended  a  deluge,  but 
those  who  could  truly  read  the  signs 
were  few.  From  north  to  south,  slavery 
had  been  slowly  dying  out  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  It  had  become  extinct  in 
Massachusetts,  it  was  nearly  so  in  all  the 
other  Northern  States,  and  it  had  just 
been  forever  prohibited  in  the  national 
domain.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia 
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there  was  a  strong  and  growing  party  in 
favor  of  abolition.  The  movement  had 
even  gathered  strength  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Only  the  rice-swamps  of  the  far 
South  remained  wedded  to  their  idols. 
It  was  quite  generally  believed  that 
slavery  was  destined  speedily  to  expire, 
to  give  place  to  a  better  system  of  labor, 
without  any  great  danger  or  disturbance  ; 
and  this  opinion  was  distinctly  set  forth 
by  many  delegates  in  the  convention. 
Even  Charles  Pinckney  went  so  far  as  to 
express  a  hope  that  South  Carolina,  if 
not  too  much  meddled  with,  would  by 
and  by  voluntarily  rank  herself  among 
the  emancipating  States ;  but  his  older 
cousin  declared  himself  bound  in  can- 
dor to  acknowledge  that  there  was  very 
little  likelihood  indeed  of  so  desirable 
an  event.  Not  even  these  South  Caro- 
linians ventured  to  defend  slavery  on 
principle.  This  belief  in  the  moribund 
condition  of  slavery  prevented  the  con- 
vention from  realizing  the  actual  effect 
of  the  concessions  which  were  made. 
Scarcely  any  cotton  was  grown  at  that 
time,  and  none  was  sent  to  England. 
The  industrial  revolution  about  to  be 
wrought  by  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
and  Hargreaves,  Cartwright  and  Watt, 
and  Whitney,  could  not  be  foreseen. 
Nor  could  it  be  foreseen  that  presently, 
when  there  should  thus  arise  a  great  de- 
mand for  slaves  from  Virginia  as  a 
breeding-ground,  the  abolitionist  party 
in  that  State  would  disappear,  leaving 
her  to  join  in  the  odious  struggle  for  in- 
troducing slavery  into  the  national  do- 
main. Though  these  things  were  so 
soon  to  happen,  the  wisest  man  in  1787 
could  not  foresee  them.  The  convention 
hoped  that  twenty  years  would  see  not 


only  the  end  of  the  foreign  slave-trade, 
but  the  restriction  and  diminution  of 
slavery  itself.  It  was  in  such  a  mood 
that  they  completed  the  compromise  by 
recommending  a  tariff  of  ten  dollars  a 
head  upon  all  negroes  imported,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  clause  was  added  for 
insuring  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
quite  similar  to  the  clause  in  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  north- 
western territory. 

It  was  the  three  great  compromises 
here  described  that  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  Federal  Constitution.  The  first 
compromise,  by  conceding  equal  repre- 
sentation to  the  States  in  the  Senate,  en- 
listed the  small  States  in  favor  of  the 
new  scheme,  and  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  of  representation  in  the 
lower  house  prepared  the  way  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  could  endure.  This  was 
Madison's  great  victory,  secured  by  the 
aid  of  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  without 
which  nothing  could  have  been  effected. 
The  second  compromise,  at  the  cost  of 
giving  disproportionate  weight  to  the 
slave  States,  gained  their  support  for  the 
more  perfect  union  that  was  about  to  be 
formed.  The  third  compromise,  at  the 
cost  of  postponing  for  twenty  years  the 
abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  se- 
cured absolute  free-trade  between  the 
States,  with  the  surrender  of  all  control 
over  commerce  into  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government.  After  these  steps 
had  been  taken,  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  road  had  been 
traveled ;  the  remainder,  though  ex- 
tremely important,  was  accomplished  far 
more  easily.  It  was  mainly  the  task 
of  building  on  the  foundations  already 
laid. 

John  Fiske. 
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IN  the  progress  of  every  people,  there 
is  a  point  up  to  which  the  stranger  and 
foreigner  is  habitually  regarded  as  either 
an  enemy  or  a  victim :  an  enemy  to  be 
kept  off,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  arms, 
or  a  victim  of  whose  misfortunes  or 
helplessness  to  take  advantage.  The  ex- 
perience of  not  a  few  Americans,  who 
have  found  themselves  in  some  hour  of 
trial  and  sorrow  dependent  upon  certain 
classes  of  Italians,  to  whom  they  were 
entire  strangers,  has  led  them  to  doubt 
whether  that  people,  especially  in  the 
more  unfrequented  districts,  had  even 
yet  got  beyond  that  point. 

But  I  had  an  experience  of  the  en- 
tering in  of  the  more  humane  feelings 
which  modern  nationality  brings  with  it, 
among  Italians  of  a  region  where  for- 
eigners, and  especially  "  heretics,"  are 
still  regarded  much  in  the  old  spirit,  — 
an'  experience  which  is  perhaps  worth 
telling,  as  fairly  illustrative  of  some  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  change  which  has 
come  over  the  people  of  Italy. 

One  day  early  in  spring,  not  long  after 
the  Italian  Revolution  had  been  consum- 
mated by  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  I  received,  in  that  city,  a  tele- 
gram, telling  me  that  an  old  friend  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  Capri,  and  call- 
ing me  to  come  to  him.  I  started  by 
the  first  train,  reaching  Naples  at  nine 
o'clock  that  night,  but  I  was  forced  to 
stay  there  till  the  next  morning,  when 
I  took  the  boat  for  Capri. 

This  island  forms  the  extreme  left  of 
the  arc  which  sweeps  around  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  as  that  of  Ischia  forms  the  ex- 
treme right,  and  lies  four  miles  off  Sor- 
rento, almost  opposite,  due  south,  Naples 
itself.  It  is  less  than  four  miles  in  length, 
and  some  ten  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts 
by  a  lofty  and,  on  one  side,  precipitous 
mountain,  which,  stretching  from  shore 
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to  shore,  leaves  literally  no  natural  land 
communication  between  the  two  parts. 

From  the  bay,  the  island  roughly  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  two  shoes,  placed  with 
the  toe  of  the  left  against  the  heel  of 
the  right,  the  left,  or  eastern  promon- 
tory rising  over  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  Monte  Solaro  towering  in 
the  mid-island  to  more  than  twice  that 
height  above  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
eastern  half. 

On  the  island,  there  are  two  entire- 
ly distinct  communes,  which  are  local- 
ly known  by  distinct  names,  Capri  and 
Ana  (or  upper)  Capri.  From  Roman 
times  there  has  been,  as  there  still  is,  an 
ascent  from  Capri  proper  to  the  heights 
above,  by  a  flight  of  535  rude  steps  cut 
zigzag  in  the  rocky  face  of  the  almost 
sheer  precipice :  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  communes  have  little  intercourse 
or  need  of  communication  with  each  oth- 
er. They  are  of  different  races.  Their 
very  dialects  are  different.  The  Capri- 
ans  are  Latin,  violent  in  tKeir  religious 
prejudices,  grasping  and  self-asserting ; 
the  people  of  Anacapri,  on  the  contrary, 
are  of  Greek  stock,  tolerant  and  easy 
tempered. 

It  was  upon  the  south  seaward  slope 
of  Capri  proper,  in  the  little  Hotel  Quisi- 
sana  (Qui  si  sana  ;  that  is,  Here  one  gets 
well),  that  my  old  friend  lay  dying ;  was 
indeed  already  dead  when  I  reached  the 
place.  That  which  alone  was  left  for 
me  to  do  was  to  provide  for  his  reverent 
burial,  and  to  protect  those  who  were 
dear  to  him,  left  in  their  affliction  among 
strangers,  of  whose  language  and  customs 
they  were  equally  ignorant. 

It  was  not  proposed  to  send  the  re- 
mains home  to  America.  There  was  no 
public  burying  ground  in  Capri.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  commune  were  all 
buried  in  the  church-yards,  or,  in  the 
case  of  more  notable  persons,  beneath 
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the  paving  of  the  churches  themselves. 
These  were,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  foreign  Protestant. 
There  was  no  nearer  spot  available  than 
the  burying  ground  of  the  commune  of 
Anacapri ;  a  lovely,  quiet  spot,  far  up 
on  the  plateau  above.  Thither  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  body  of  my  friend. 

The  topographical  difficulties  were, 
however,  the  least  of  the  obstacles  which 
now  confronted  us.  The  Italian  law  re- 
quired some  formalities,  an  official  per- 
mission and  certain  documents,  which 
were  to  be  procured  only  from  the  pre- 
fecture at  Naples,  before  it  would  be  per- 
mitted us  to  remove  the  remains  from 
one  commune  to  another.  It  was  im- 
possible to  attend  to  these  formalities 
and  to  get  these  documents  before  the 
following  day.  Fortunately  the  bay  was 
calm  ;  for,  had  it  been  stormy,  it  might 
have  been  several  days  before  any  com- 
munication could  be  had  with  the  main- 
land opposite. 

But  that  law  also  required,  that  the 
body  should  be  removed  from  the  house 
in  which  death  had  taken  place,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  — in  fact,  the  very 
day  of  my  arrival.  Where  should  it  be 
carried  ?  Where  could  it  be  placed  in 
reverent  safe-keeping,  while  we  awaited 
permission  to  bear  it  to  its  last  resting- 
place  on  the  peaceful  heights  of  Monte 
Solaro  ? 

The  good-hearted  Italian  widow,  who 
kept  the  little  hotel,  was  full  of  honest 
sympathy,  but  could  not  tell.  This  wor- 
thy padrona,  the  kind  commune  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Ignazio  Giulio  Cerio  (I  wish 
to  give  his  full  name),  an  English  gen- 
tleman staying  at  the  same  hotel,  and  I 
took  anxious  counsel.  The  bodies  of  res- 
idents, "  good  Catholics,"  we  were  told, 
were,  under  similar  circumstances,  al- 
ways placed,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
vestibule,  if  not  indeed  before  the  altar, 
of  one  of  the  churches.  There  was  one 
of  these  not  at  the  time  in  use,  Santa 
Teresa,  and  the  doctor  went  to  the  priest 
to  ask  that  we  might  place  the  body  in 


the  outer  vestibule  of  this  church.  The 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  profanation  was 
indignantly  and  contumeliously  refused. 
The  English  gentleman  —  who,  though 
he  did  not  speak  Italian,  was  desirous  of 
reinforcing  me  in  any  way  in  his  power, 

—  and  I  then  sought  the  syndic  of  the 
commune.     This    local   dignitary    could 
only  enjoin  upon  us  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  removing  the  body  from  the 
hotel  before   night.      In  answer  to  our 
question,  he  could  only  tell  us  that  there 
was  no  other  place  where  it  might  be 
deposited,  save  the  vestibule  of  a  church, 

—  for  instance,  Santa  Teresa ;  but  for  per- 
mission to  do  this  he  must  refer  us  to 
the  priest,  who  alone  had  control  of  the 
church.     In  this  matter,  he   could   not 
take  it  upon  him  to  interfere.     We  ap- 
plied next  to  the  captain  of  the  carabi- 
nieri,  or  gens  d'armes.     He  greatly  re- 
gretted the  painful  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  would  undertake  to  protect 
us  from  popular  rudeness  or  aggression 

—  and  this  was  a  protection  of  which  we 
were  now  quite  likely  to  be  in  need  —  in 
whatever  course  should  be  decided  on ; 
but  he  could  not  take  it  upon  him  to 
trespass  on  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
We  finally  addressed  ourselves  again  to 
the  priest,  who   in   angry  horror  again 
refused  to  permit  the  church  to  be  des- 
ecrated by  the  body  of  a  heretic  ;  and 
brutally  told  us  that  the  populace  would 
soon  settle  the  question  for  us  in  the  only 
proper  way,  by  throwing  it  into  the  sea. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  held 
another  conference.  The  situation  was 
growing  more  than  painful,  for  the  in- 
censed priest  was  exciting  the  rabble 
against  the  foreign  heretics  who  were 
seeking  to  outrage  their  church  and  the 
blessed  virgin  martyr  of  Sicily,  and  to 
bring  upon  the  island  the  anger  of  the 
holy  saints.  The  last  boat  for  the  day 
had  gone :  there  was  no  telegraph  to 
the  main-land,  no  way  whatever  of  tak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  prefect  in  Naples. 

But  there  was,  on  the  island,  a  pretor, 
or  local  governor,  representing  the  na- 
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tional  authority,  Sig.  Federigo  Lanzetta. 
To  him,  therefore,  accompanied  by  my 
English  ally,  I  now  went. 

It  was  well  that  I  was  able  to  address 
myself  to  him  in  his  own  language.  We 
presented  ourselves  as  foreigners,  who, 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  were  so  far  from  wishing  to 
trespass  upon  that  law  that  we  were  anx- 
ious to  conform  ourselves  to  it  in  every 
particular.  I  stated  the  law  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  hand,  between  the 
twofold  requirements  of  which  we  were 
now  placed,  as  in  a  dilemma ;  and  we 
appealed  to  him  to  put  it  in  our  power,  as 
it  was  our  wish,  to  obey  both.  Further- 
more, with  due  consideration  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  which  some- 
times influences  even  official  breasts, 
I  spoke,  incidentally,  of  friends  high  in 
political  position  at  Rome ;  nay,  I  even 
showed  a  letter,  which  I  had  with  me, 
from  a  former,  and  indeed,  at  that  time, 
very  possibly  a  future,  prime  minister. 

The  Signor  Pretore  fully  appreciated 
the  whole  situation.  He  sent  for  the 
angry  priest,  and  at  first  only  asked  of 
him  the  concession  to  us,  in  Christian 
charity,  of  the  privilege  of  using  for  a 
single  night  the  outer  vestibule  of  the 
disused  church.  The  priest  positively  re- 
fused. The  Signor  Pretore  then  pointed 
out  to  him  the  justice  of  our  claim,  that 
the  civil  authorities  were  bound  to  put 
it  within  our  power  to  obey  the  law,  as 
well  as  to  protect  us  from  indignity  in 
so  doing.  He  asked,  therefore,  the  tem- 
porary cession  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Teresa  to  the  government.  The  priest 
again  as  positively  refused.  Thereupon 
the  pretor,  summoned  an  officer,  and 
quietly  told  the  priest  that,  if  the  key  of 
that  church  were  not  given  up  to  him,  he 
should  order  the  carabinieri  to  break  the 
lock,  and  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  church.  At  this  the  priest  furiously 
dashed  the  key  to  the  floor,  and  left  the 
room.  The  pretor  handed  the  key  to 
the  officer,  bade  him  take  a  sufficient 
guard,  go  with  me,  and  hold  himself  and 


the  church  at  my  service  till  the  next 
day ;  and,  begging  that  we  would  call 
on  him  in  any  further  need  that  might 
arise,  dismissed  us. 

As  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  we  saw 
that  the  priest  was  already  stirring  up 
the  people,  and  that  our  difficulties  were 
probably  very  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

The  sergeant  summoned  a  detach- 
ment of  caribinieri.  We  called  on  some 
of  the  bearers  already  engaged  for  the 
next  day.  After  prayers  at  the  hotel, 
they  brought  out  the  coffin,  the  English 
gentleman  and  I  preceding  it ;  the  guard 
going  before,  and  closely  following  ;  the 
populace,  ready  for  an  outburst,  though 
as  yet  restrained  by  the  soldiers,  hang- 
ing close  around,  as  we  bore  it  to  the 
little  church.  There,  in  the  vestibule, 
the  coffin  was  deposited  on  its  trestles  ; 
the  door  was  closed  and  locked,  and  the 
key  given  to  me  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
guard  left  in  charge  at  the  church  for 
the  night,  while  the  others  escorted  us 
back  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning,  due  permission 
and  all  needful  documents  having  been 
received  from  Naples,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  we — that  is,  those  who  were 
most  nearly  concerned  —  repaired  to 
Santa  Teresa,  the  carabinieri  surrounding 
us  and  the  door,  as  it  was  opened.  A 
selected  body  of  eight  strong  men  were 
ready  to  bear  the  coffin  to  the  heights  of 
Anacapri.  A  network  of  ropes  was 
made  around  it,  by  which  it  was  swung 
from  two  stout  oaken  staves,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  men  at  a  time,  in 
two  relays.  They  walked,  four  of  us 
rode,  closely  guarded  ;  the  lowering  rab- 
ble hanging  around,  though  gradually 
dropping  off,  as  we  proceeded  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Solaro. 

Up  the  rough  and  dizzy  steps,  now 
northward,  now  towards  the  south,  we 
slowly  climbed,  —  the  lady  of  the  party  in 
a  portantina,  or  chair  borne  on  staves  by 
two  men,  the  rest,  of  course,  on  foot ; 
pausing  at  times  to  regain  breath,  or  that 
the  bearers  might  be  changed;  up,  up, 
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up,  till  Capri  lay  spread  out  below  us  like 
a  map  in  relief,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
from  Sorrento  round  by  Vesuvius,  Na- 
ples, Posilippo,  to  Baiae  and  Ischia,  was 
a  wondrous  panorama  in  the  broad  noon 
light ;  until  at  last  we  stood  upon  the 
plateau  heights,  and  soon  reached  the 
neat  little  mountain  locanda  where  we 
were  to  rest. 

Here  the  syndic  of  Anacapri  met  us. 
With  respectful  courtesy,  he  tendered 
the  expression  of  his  sympathies  to  the 
mourners,  and,  with  many  apologies, 
ventured  to  ask  if  it  would  be  necessary 
that  I  should  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  or 
use  such  a  "  book  of  offices  "  as  would 
remind  any  townsfolk  from  below,  who 
might  be  present,  of  the  "  non-Catholic 
character  "  of  my  ecclesiastical  ministra- 
tions. I  reassured  him  both  as  to  the 
surplice  and  the  book  :  I  had  not  the 
former  with  me,  and  I  knew  the  burial 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  nearly 
by  heart. 

Going  on  to  the  little  Campo  Santo, 
we  found  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
neighboring  Anacaprians  gathered  there. 
As  we  approached  the  grave,  they  quiet- 
ly drew  near  also,  the  men  all  removing 
their  hats.  No  sooner  was  my  voice 
heard  than  most  of  them  reverently 
knelt,  while  I  committed  all  that  was 
mortal  of  my  old  friend  to  the  earth. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  kindly, 
more  sympathetic,  than  the  behavior  of 
every  one,  from  the  syndic  to  the  young- 
est peasant  child.  Nothing  could  more 
strangely  contrast  with  the  wild  and 
angry  temper  of  the  Latin  Caprians  be- 
low than  this  silent  respect  shown  by 
all.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  sight 
seemed  chiefly  to  remind  them,  as  one 
sadly  murmured,  "  how  far  away  these 
Americans  must  be  from  home."  When 
we  returned  again  to  the  steps,  —  the 
descent  of  which  was  much  more  trying 
than  the  ascent,  —  the  syndic  accom- 
panied us  to  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  and 
there  commended  the  bereaved  ones  to 
the  comforting  of  the  saints. 


Arrived  at  the  Hotel  Quisisana,  there 
were  a  dozen  or  twenty  rapacious  and 
clamorous  Caprians  to  be  paid  for  sun- 
dry services  during. my  friend's  illness' 
and  the  last  two  days.  Now,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  that,  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Italian  populace,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  regular  and  definite 
charge,  the  price  of  every  service  being 
whatever  can  be  gotten  for  it  by  persist- 
ent bargaining  ;  but  also  that,  with  such 
men  as  these,  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent was  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable opportunity  for  extortion,  since 
those  principally  interested  to  contend 
with  them  would  probably  feel  little  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  The  settlement  of  these 
demands  being  entrusted  to  my  English 
colleague  and  to  me,  we  bade  all  who  had 
any  claims  to  assemble  in  the  hotel  yard 
at  an  appointed  hour. 

We  first  asked  our  padrona  for  the 
account  of  her  extra  charges.  She  de- 
clined to  make  any,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  her  regular  bills  had  been  paid,  or 
would  be  at  the  proper  time  ;  and  that, 
"  when  the  hand  of  God  was  laid  upon 
one  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  business."  This,  certainly, 
was  not  the  common  experience  of 
Americans,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
the  hotels  of  Italy. 

But  the  men  in  the  yard  evidently 
regarded  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light.  I  called  up  the  first.  What  was 
his  charge  ?  "  Signor,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lire."  (A  lira,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  franc,  or  about 
twenty  cents.)  "  Now,  my  man,"  replied 
I,  as  he  ran  rapidly  over  the  numberless 
reasons  why  it  was  absolutely  and  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  make  it  any  less,  — 
"  now,  my  man,  you  know  that  you  would 
have  been  glad  to  do  this  for  forty  lire. 
We  are  willing  to  consider  the  somewhat 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  pay  you 
twice  what  would  be  a  fair  charge.  We 
will,  therefore,  give  you  eighty."  He  was 
melodramatically  indignant  at  a  sugges- 
tion which  so  grievously  wronged  him. 
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and  positively  refused  to  accept  less 
than  two  hundred.  I  only  answered 
that  we  had  quite  a  number  to  settle 
with,  much  to  do,  and  therefore  no  time 
to  waste.  We  would  give  eighty  lire 
without  further  ado,  or  we  would  go  to 
the  pretor,  and  leave  it  wholly  to  him. 
He  refused  again ;  and,  without  permit- 
ting any  more  talk,  I  bade  the  others 
to  wait,  and  the  man  to  accompany  us 
to  the  pretor. 

Signor  Lanzetta  received  us  courteous- 
ly, heard  the  case  from  both  sides,  and 
decided  that  the  claimant  should  receive 
forty  lire,  —  not  a  lira  more.  He  was 
paid  then  and  there,  and  we  returned  to 
the  hotel.  The  next  man  demanded 
fifty  lire.  I  offered  him  twenty.  He 
also  as  positively  refused.  We  went  to 
the  pretor,  who  adjudged  him  but  ten. 
The  same  thing  was  the  result  of  a  third 
and  even  of  a  fourth  similar  contest ; 
each  receiving  from  the  decision  of  the 
pretor  little,  if  any,  more  than  one  half 
of  what  had  been  offered  him  at  first. 

After  this,  we  had  no  further  trou- 
ble. A  pleading  "  Ah,  Sigrior  !  "  was 
the  utmost  that  any  ventured.  Every 
one  was  now  well  assured  that  it  was 
wiser  to  accept  our  offer  of  a  double 
payment  than  to  abide  an  official  deci- 
sion, which  would  surely  reduce  him  to 
a  strictly  proper  charge. 

There  remained  only  one  more  account 
to  pay.  But  we  had  seen  enough  of  the 
commune  physician,  Dr.  Cerio,  to  know 
that  we  were  now  on  delicate  ground. 
He  had  been  formally  called  to  my 
friend,  indeed,  but  five  times  ;  but  he 
had  come  unbidden  again  and  again,  he 
had  sat  up  nights,  and  nursed  him  day 
and  night  like  a  brother.  His  tender 
ministrations  and  wonderful  thoughtful- 
ness  and  consideration  were  to  be  placed 
at  no  pecuniary  estimate.  His  counsel, 
his  sympathy,  his  very  presence,  had 
been  everything  to  us. 

Turning  back  into  the  hotel  sola,  I 
asked  him  for  a  statement  of  the  in- 
debtedness to  him.  Handing  it  to  me, 


he,  at  the  same  time,  begged  me  not  to 
hesitate  to  say  if  it  was  more  than  it 
should  be.  I  opened  and  looked  at  it. 
It  was  fifteen  lire,  —  three  dollars  !  I 
handed  it  to  our  English  friend,  who 
looked  at  it  and  then  at  me,  as  blankly 
as  I  at  him. 

Dr.  Cerio,  seeing  but  wholly  misun- 
derstanding our  interchange  of  look, 
again  said,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
"  The  commune  regulations  allow  me  to 
charge  three  lire  for  a  professional  visit, 
and  I  made  five  such  visits  :  but  I  ought, 
perhaps,  not  to  make  the  same  charge  for 
each  of  five  visits  to  the  same  person." 

Exchanging  a  whispered  opinion  with 
my  colleague,  I  went  out  for  further  in- 
structions. Returning,  I  took  the  doc- 
tor by  the  hand,  and  giving  him  an  en- 
velope, said,  "  My  dear  doctor,  we  will 
not  enter  into  any  estimate  of  the  exact 
amount  due  you.  There  is  no  basis  for 
such  an  estimate.  I  am  bidden  to  ask 
your  acceptance  of  this."  It  contained 
a  bank  note  for  a  very  much  larger  sum. 

The  doctor,  seeing  that  fact,  returned 
the  note  to  the  envelope,  and  gave  it 
back  to  me.  "  Caro  signor,"  said  he 
(and  I  copy  now  from  a  memorandum 
made  within  the  hour),  —  "  Caro  signor, 
I  have  made  the  only  charge  which  I 
am  entitled  to  make.  If  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  remember  that  I  am 
a  Christian  man,  —  to  remember  that 
Christians  are  here  in  this  world  to  help 
and  to  serve  one  another  for  Christ's 
sake;  and  if  I  have  been  permitted  to 
render  some  little  Christian  service  to 
this  sick  and  dying  man,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  or  to  his  family,  —  sure- 
ly, you,  signor,  who  are  a  minister  of 
Christ,  will  not  wish  to  take  away  from 
me  such  an  opportunity,  by  putting  that 
also  down  in  the  ledger  of  business." 
He  said  this  as  a  little  child  might  have 
said  it,  grasping  my  hand  and  gazing 
pleadingly  into  my  eyes,  the  tears  start- 
ing to  his  own. 

We  were  utterly  defeated  by  a  simple, 
generous  elevation  of  feeling  which  we 
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should  have  wronged  by  failing  to  ap- 
preciate. To  have  said  another  word 
would  have  been  to  wound  a  spirit  as 
noble  as  it  was  rare,  though  it  were  in 
the  person  of  only  an  Italian  village 
doctor  in  Capri.  We  did  not  dare  do  it. 
I  thought  of  hun  who  would  one  day 
say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  I  paid  his 
bill  of  fifteen  lire,  and,  embracing,  kissed 
and  blessed  him,  leaving  it  to  the  Master 
to  reward. 

Before  leaving  the  island,  we  paid  our 
respects  again  to  the  Signor  Pretore,  and 
presented  him  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments which  were  his  due  for  the  loyal 
protection  he  had  extended  to  us  under 
circumstances  which  would  otherwise 
have  be'en  more  than  distressing,  which 
might  have  been  harrowing. 

Returned  to  Rome,  I  reported  these 
facts  to  the  American  Minister,  the  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh.  At  his  request,  I  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  writing,  a  statement 
of  our  special  indebtedness  to  the  Signor 
Federigo  Lanzetta,  Pretor  of  Capri. 
Mr.  Marsh  inclosed  a  copy  of  this  state- 


ment to  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  together  with  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection thus  extended  to  American  citi- 
zens in  their  hour  of  distress.  The  Ital- 
ian Minister,  in  turn,  inclosed  to  Signor 
Lanzetta  (as  I  afterwards  learned  from 
him)  a  copy  of  both  documents,  with 
the  thanks  of  his  own  government  for 
conduct  which  had  been  thus  recognized. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  Dr.  Cerio 
received  from  England  a  box  of  valu- 
able medical  books,  which  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  decline,  and  which  will 
probably  be  handed  down,  as  a  family 
treasure,  for  generations.  A  little  later, 
Signor  Lanzetta  was  promoted  to  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  honor  and  value  ;  and 
Italian  officials,  even  in  South  Italy, 
realized  generally  that  strangers  and 
foreigners  were  no  longer  to  be  looked 
on  either  in  a  hostile  or  in  an  exclusively 
business  spirit,  and  that  it  was  for  their 
interest  to  protect  American  travelers 
and  sojourners,  should  need  require, 
from  imposition  and  outrage  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had,  for  the  moment,  the 
advantage  over  them. 

Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon. 


CREDIDIMUS  JOVEM  REGNARE.* 

O  DAYS  endeared  to  every  muse, 
When  nobody  had  any  Views, 
Nor,  while  the  cloudscape  of  his  mind 
By  every  breeze  was  new  designed, 
Insisted  all  the  world  should  see 
Camels  or  whales  where  none  there  be ! 

0  happy  days,  when  men  received 
From  sire  to  son  what  all  believed, 
And  left  the  other  world  in  bliss, 
Contented  with  bedevilling  this! 

Beset  by  doubts  of  every  breed 
In  the  last  bastion  of  my  creed, 
With  shot  and  shell  for  Sabbath-chime, 

1  watch  the  storming-party  climb, 
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Panting  (their  prey  in  easy  reach), 
To  pour  triumphant  through   the  breach 
In  walls  that  shed  like  snowflakes  tons 
Of  missiles  from  old-fashioned  guns, 
But  crumble  'neath  the  storm  that  pours 
All  day  and  night  from  bigger  bores : 
There,  as  I  hopeless  watch  and  wait 
The  last  life-crushing  coil  of  Fate, 
Despair  finds  solace  in  the  praise 
Of  those  serene   dawn-rosy  days 
Ere  microscopes  had  made  us  heirs 
To  large  estates  of  doubts  and  snares, 
By  proving  that  the  title-deeds, 
Once  all-sufficient  for  men's  needs, 
Are  palimpsests  that  scarce  disguise 
The  tracings  of  still  earlier  lies, 
Themselves  as  surely  written  o'er 
An  older  fib  erased  before. 

So  from  these  days  I  fly  to  those 

That  in  the  landlocked  Past  repose, 

Where  no  rude  wind  of  doctrine  shakes 

From  bloom-flushed  boughs  untimely  flakes, 

Where  morning's  eyes  see  nothing  strange, 

No  crude  perplexity  of  change, 

And  morrows  trip  along  their  ways 

Secure  as  happy  yesterdays. 

Then  there  were  rulers  who  could  trace 

Through  heroes  up  to  gods  their  race, 

Pledged  to  fair  fame  and  noble  use 

By  veins  from  Odin  filled  or  Zeus, 

And  under  bonds  to  keep   divine 

The  praise  of  a  celestial  line. 

Then  priests  could  pile  the  altar's  sods, 

With  whom  gods  spake  as  they  with  gods, 

And  everywhere  from  haunted  earth 

Broke  springs  of  wonder  that  had  birth 

In  depths  divine  beyond  the  ken 

And  fatal  scrutiny  of  men ; 

Then  hills  and  groves  and  streams  and  seas 

Thrilled  with  immortal  presences, 

Not  too  ethereal  for  the  scope 

Of  human  passion's  dream  or  hope. 

Now  Pan  at  last  is  surely  dead, 
And  King  No-Credit  reigns  instead, 
Whose  officers,  morosely  strict, 
Poor  Fancy's  tenantry  evict, 
Chase  the  last  Genius  from  the  door, 
And  nothing  dances  any  more. 
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Nothing?     Ah,  yes,  our  tables  do, 
Drumming  the  Old  One's  own  tattoo, 
And,  if  the  oracles  are  dumb, 
Have  we  not  mediums  ?     Why  be  glum  ? 

Fly  thither  ?     Why,  the  very  air 

Is  full  of  hindrance  and  despair ! 

Fly  thither  ?     But  I  cannot  fly  ; 

TVIy  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try, 

Each  lilliputian,  but,  combined, 

Potent  a  giant's  limbs  to  bind ; 

This  world  and  that  are  growing  dark ; 

A  huge  interrogation  mark, 

The  Devil's  crook  episcopal, 

Still  borne  before  him  since  the  Fall, 

Blackens  with  its  ill-omened  sign 

The  old  blue  heaven  of  faith  benign. 

Whence?  Whither?  Wherefore?  How?  Which?  Why? 

All  ask  at  once,  all  wait  reply. 

Men  feel  old  systems  cracking  under  'em ; 

Life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum 

Which  once  Religion  solved,  but  she 

Has  lost  —  has  Science  found? — the  key. 

What  was  snow-bearded  Odin,  trow, 

The  mighty  hunter  long  ago, 

Whose  horn  and  hounds  the  peasant  hears 

Still  when  the  Northlights  shake  their  spears? 

Science  hath  answers  twain,  I  've  heard  ; 

Choose  which  you  will,  nor  hope  a  third ; 

Whichever  box  the  truth  be  stowed  in, 

There  's  not  a  sliver  left  of  Odin. 

Either  he  was  a  pinchbrowed  thing, 

With  scarcely  wit  a  stone  to  fling, 

A  creature  both  in  size  and  shape 

Nearer  than  we  are  to  the  ape, 

Who  hung  sublime  with  brat  and  spouse 

By  tail  prehensile  from  the  boughs, 

And,  happier  than  his  maimed  descendants, 

The  culture-curtailed  independents, 

Could  pluck  his  cherries  with  both  paws, 

And  stuff  with  both  his  big-boned  jaws ;  — 

Or  else  the  core  his  name  enveloped 

Was  from  a  solar  myth  developed, 

Which,  hunted  to  its  primal  shoot, 

Takes  refuge  in  a  Sanskrit  root, 

Thereby  to  instant  death  explaining 

The  little  poetry  remaining. 

Try  it  with  Zeus,  't  is  just  the  same ; 

The  thing  evades,  we  hug  a  name; 
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Nay,  scarcely  that,  —  perhaps  a  vapor 
Born  of  some  atmospheric  caper. 
All  Lempriere's  fables  blur  together 
In  cloudy  symbols  of  the  weather, 
And  Aphrodite  rose  from  frothy  seas 
But  to  illustrate  such  hypotheses. 
With  years  enough  behind  his  back, 
Lincoln  will  take  the  selfsame  track, 
And  prove,  hulled  fairly  to  the  cob, 
A  mere  vagary  of  Old  Prob  ; 
Give  the  right  man  a  solar  myth, 
And  he'll  confute  the  sun  therewith. 

They  make  things  admirably  plain, 
But  one  hard  question  will  remain : 
If  one  hypothesis  you  lose, 
Another  in  its  place  you  choose, 
But,  your  faith  gone,  O  man  and  brother, 
Whose  shop  shall  furnish  you  another  — 
One  that  wih1  wash,  I  mean,  and  wear, 
And  wrap  us  warmly  from  despair  ? 
While  they  are  clearing  up  our  puzzles, 
And  clapping  prophylactic  muzzles 
On  the  Actseon's  hounds  that  sniff 
Our  devious  track  through  But  and  If, 
*,  Would  they  explain  away  the  Devil 

And  other  facts  that  won't  keep  level, 
But  rise  beneath  our  feet  or  fail 
As  doth  a  ship's  deck  in  a  gale ! 

God  vanished  long  ago,  iwis, 

A  mere  subjective  synthesis, 

A  doll,  stuffed  out  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Too  homely  for  us  pretty  dears, 

Who  want  one  that  conviction  carries, 

Last  make  of  London  or  of  Paris. 

He  gone,  I  felt  a  moment's  spasm, 

But  calmed  myself  with  Protoplasm, 

A  finer  name,  and,  what  is  more, 

As  enigmatic  as  before  ; 

Greek,  too,  and  sure  to  fill  with  ease 

Minds  caught  in  the  Symplegades 

Of  soul  and  sense,  life's  two  conditions, 

Each  baffled  with  its  own  omniscience. 

The  men  who  labor  to  revise 

Our  Bibles  will,  I  hope,  be  wise, 

And  print  it  without  foolish  qualms 

Instead  of  God  in  David's  psalms: 

Noll  had  been  more  effective  far 

Could  he  have  shouted  at  Dunbar, 
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••  Rise,  Protoplasm  !  "     No  dourest  Scot 
Had  waited  for  another  shot. 

And  yet  I  frankly  must  confess 

A  secret  unforgivingness, 

And  shudder  at  the  saving  chrism 

Whose  best  New  Birth  is  Pessimism ; 

My  soul  —  I  mean  the  bit  of  phosphorus 

That  fills  the  place  of  what  that  was  for  us  — 

Can't  bid  its  inward  bores  defiance 

With  the  new  nursery-tales  of  science. 

What  profits  me,  though  doubt  by  doubt, 

As  nail  by  nail,  be  driven  out, 

When  every  new  one,  like  the  last, 

Still  holds  my  coffin-lid  as  fast  ? 

Would  I  find  thought  a  moment's  truce, 

Give  me  the  young  world's  Mother  Goose, 

With  life  and  joy  in  every  limb, 

The  chimney-corner  tales  of  Grimm ! 

Our  dear  and  admirable  Huxley 
Cannot  explain  to  me  why  ducks  lay, 
Or,  rather,  how  into  their  eggs 
Blunder  potential  wings  and  legs 
With  will  to  move  them  and  decide 
Whether  tin  air  or  lymph  to  glide. 
Who  gets  a  hair's-breadth  on  by  showing 
That  Something  Else  set  all  agoing? 
Farther  and  farther  back  we  push 
From  Moses  and  his  burning  bush ; 
Cry,  "  Art  Thou  there  ?  "     Above,  below, 
All  nature  mutters  yes  and  no! 
'T  is  the  old  ans-wer :    we  're  agreed 
Being  from  Being  must  proceed, 
Life  be  Life's  source.     I  might  as  well 
Obey  the  meeting-house's  bell, 
And  listen  while  Old  Hundred  pours 
Forth  through  the  summer-opened  doors, 
From  old  and  young.     I  hear  it  yet, 
Swelled  by  bass-viol  and  clarinet, 
While  the  gray  minister,  with  face 
Radiant,  let  loose  his  noble  bass. 
If  Heaven  it  reached  not,  yet  its  roll 
Waked  all  the  echoes  of  the  soul, 
And  in  it  many  a  life  found  wings 
To  soar  away  from  sordid  things. 
Church  gone  and  singers  too,  the  song 
Sings  to  me  voiceless  all  night  long, 
Till  my  soul  beckons  me  afar, 
Glowing  and  trembling  like  a  star. 
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Will  any  scientific  touch 

With  my  worn  strings  achieve  as  much 

I  don't  object,  not  I,  to  know 

My  sires  were  monkeys,  if  't  was  so ; 

I  touch  my  ear's  collusive  tip 

And  own  the  poor-relationship. 

That  apes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 

Contained  their  germs  that  all  the  prizes 

Of  senate,  pulpit,  camp,  and  bar  win 

May  give  us  hopes  that  sweeten  Darwin. 

Who  knows  but  from  our  loins  may  spring 

(Long  hence)  some  winged  sweet-throated  thing 

As  much  superior  to  us 

As  we  to  Cynocephalus  ? 

This   is  consoling,  but,  alas, 

It  wipes  no  dimness  from  the  glass 

Where  I  am  flattening  my  poor  nose^ 

In  hope  to  see  beyond  my  toes. 

Though  I  accept  my  pedigree, 

Yet  where,  pray  tell  me,  is  the  key 

That  should  unlock  a  private  door 

To  the  Great  Mystery,  such  no  more  'i 

Each  offers  his,  but  one  nor  all 

Are  much  persuasive  with  the  wall 

That  rises  now,  as  long  ago, 

Between  I  wonder  and  I  know, 

Nor  will  vouchsafe  a  pin-hole  peep 

At  the  veiled  Isis  in  its  keep. 

Where  is  no  door,  I  but  produce 

My  key  to  find  it  of  no  use. 

Yet  better  keep  it,  after  all, 

Since  Nature  's  economical, 

And  who  can  tell  but  some  fine  day 

(If  it  occur  to  her)   she  may, 

In  her  good-will  to  you  and  me, 

Make  door  and  lock  to  match  the  key  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell, 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  GROWN,  structural,  living  human  insight.  The  most  penetrating  and  corn- 
society  is  a  phenomenon  so  subtile  and  prehensive  eye  can  but  look  deeply,  wide- 
so  complex  as  to  defy  the  most  search-  ly,  into  it,  seeing  much,  but  never  seeing 
ing  powers  of  analysis,  and  even  to  be  in  all.  In  the  case  of  a  young  society,  hav- 
large  measure  hidden  from  the  ken  of  ing  a  type  of  its  own,  and  in  which  lies  the 
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germ  of  a  large  future,  the  difficulty  of  an 
adequate  reading  is  apparently  less,  but 
really  greater.  The  form  is  here  simpler 
because  less  developed,  but  it  conceals 
more  ;  hidden  energies  lie  within  it,  some 
of  them  seemingly  quite  latent,  some 
working  obscurely  to  effects  not  distinct 
or  defined.  It  is  impossible  to  come  at 
the  secret  of  such  a  society  by  a  mere 
inspection'  of  it ;  we  learn  subsequently 
what  was  in  it  by  seeing  what  came  out 
of  it.  Every  one  who  studies  with  a 
sincere  and  penetrating  mind,  taking  to- 
gether the  original  facts  and  the  follow- 
ing history,  will  open  it  in  a  degree  to 
the  understanding  of  others  ;  but  every 
student  will  put  into  his  representation 
his  own  quality  of  mind,  his  dominant 
lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  interest, 
and  his  manner  of  regarding  history  in 
general. 

It  follows  that  different  representa- 
tions, proceeding  from  inspections  of  the 
facts  equally  penetrating,  candid,  and 
assiduous,  will  be  sure  to  differ  more  or 
less,  and  may  differ  somewhat  widely ; 
but  it  follows  also  that  each  will  have  its 
value  and  reward  the  interest  it  engages. 
But  that  any  representation  may  be  val- 
uable, the  first  requisite,  after  natural 
competence,  is  an  entire  intellectual  sin- 
cerity. This  implies  not  merely  an  hon- 
est purpose,  but  a  perfect  openness  of 
mind,  a  contemplation  of  the  facts  from 
which  every  prejudice,  every  preposses- 
sion, every  warping  desire  to  find  in  them 
one  character  or  import  rather  than  an- 
other, has  been  quite  discharged.  Now, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  American 
history  has  too  seldom  been  written  in 
this  spirit.  To  a  large  extent,  our  his- 
tory has  been  covered  with  a  highly  col- 
ored wash  of  patriotism,  which  may  in- 
deed serve  to  edify,  to  foster  a  pride  in 
our  past,  or  to  enhance  the  sense  of  na- 
tional consequence  and  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  but  which  conceals  the 
true  character  of  men  and  events  alike, 
and  converts  history  into  romance.  We 
read  to  be  inflated  rather  than  instructed, 


and  to  see  the  figures  of  fiction  in  the 
place  of  real  men. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams's  little  work,  The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,1  is  no- 
tably and  admirably  free  from  this  fatal 
fault.  No  foreigner  could  address  him- 
self to  the  facts  with  a  more  unqualified, 
resolute  purpose  to  ascertain  their  nature 
and  import ;  and  his  veracity  of  speech 
equals  his  veracity  of  mind.  Without 
fear  and  without  favor  he  reports  what 
assiduous  study  has  enabled  him  to  see. 
It  illustrates  this  uncompromising  sincer- 
ity that  a  more  severely  just  estimate  of 
Samuel  Adams  has  not  been  published 
in  this  country  than  that  which  has  here 
been  set  down  by  the  pen  of  an  Adams. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the 
writer  has  been  perfectly  able  to  avoid 
one  -  sidedness,  nor  that  his  representa- 
tion is  in  all  respects  adequate,  for  such 
is  not  altogether  our  opinion  ;  but  if  he 
has  been  at  all  misled,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  by  the  purpose  or  wish,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  to  sustain  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  But  perhaps  the  domi- 
nant impression  produced  upon  him  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  facts  has  been 
somewhat  too  dominant,  and  has  imposed 
itself  upon  particular  facts  which  were 
in  truth  of  a  different  and  contrary  tenor. 
The  complex  phenomenon  is  unduly  sim- 
plified in  the  representation,  is  too  much 
reduced  to  a  single  color.  Neverthe- 
less, that  impression  was  derived  from 
the  principal  facts,  not  foisted  upon 
them  ;  they  speak  through  it,  instead  of 
being  covered  by  it.  As  a  consequence, 
the  book,  though  dealing  with  matters 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
spoken,  and  with  which  we  had  all  sup- 
posed ourselves  quite  familiar,  is  fresh, 
salient,  striking,  almost  startling;  and 
this  from  the  nature  of  the  facts  revealed, 
not  from  any  mere  effect  of  style.  It 
is  as  if  a  fog  of  ancient  continuance 
should  suddenly  rise  from  a  landscape 

1  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts.  By 
BROOKS  ADAMS.  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1887. 
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which  had  hitherto  been  seen  only  un- 
der that  veil,  and  show  it  as  at  once  the 
same  and  not  the  same,  the  same  and 
yet  surprising. 

Mr.  Adams  has  found  in  the  Puri- 
tan colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  a  sac- 
erdotal despotism,  peculiar  in  constitu- 
tion, but  of  extraordinary  power  and 
rigor.  From  the  outset  the  colony  was 
liberally  supplied  with  ministers,  mostly 
men  of  learning  and  ability,  sifted  out 
from  the  English  Church  by  a  process 
which  distinguished  them  as  stringent  in 
conviction,  uncompromising  in  character, 
invincibly  strong  in  scruples  of  a  particu- 
lar cast,  and  by  consequence  wanting  in 
scruples  felt  by  men  of  a  different  or- 
der. Abhorring  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  yet  had  inherited  to  the  full  its  tra- 
dition of  magisterial  power  in  the  priest 
as  a  man  supernaturally  appointed  and 
ordained,  not  merely  to  persuade,  but  to 
govern.  They  had  come  to  these  cold 
shores  with  no  purpose  to  establish  per- 
sonal or  civil  liberty  as  these  things  are 
now  understood,  but  with  a  very  differ- 
ent and  indeed  contrary  purpose.  That 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  the  great 
Cromwell  and  his  sectaries  contended 
was  to  them  an  abomination,  and  they 
hated  the  very  word  "  toleration."  Their 
spirit  was  more  that  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  which,  as  Masson  has  re- 
marked, elaborated  a  system  of  spiritual 
subjection  more  minute  and  searching 
than  was  ever  put  into  operation  by  the 
prelacy  of  England  or  the  priesthood  of 
Rome.  They  wished  to  establish  their 
form  of  religious  faith,  expressed  in  an 
elaborate  system  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, as  the  supreme,  all-controlling,  all- 
moulding  law  and  order  of  a  community  ; 
they  wished,  that  is,  to  derive  the  entire 
manifestation  of  life  immediately  and 
visibly  from  its  highest  principle.  Right- 
eousness should  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
—  righteousness,  not  precedent,  nor  tradi- 
tion, nor  the  will  of  man.  Once  more 
there  should  be  a  peculiar,  a  holy  peo- 
ple ;  once  more  a  society  sanctified  and 


sacred  in  its  government  and  conduct 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  see  something  high-souled 
and  grand  in  such  an  undertaking ;  it  is 
difficult  not  to  admire  the  daring,  the 
energy,  the  constancy  and  fortitude  of 
purpose,  with  which  they  pursued  it.  Yet 
it  was  one  which  could  not  in  the  end 
succeed.  The  whole  complex  being  and 
action  of  a  society  can  no  more  be  derived 
immediately  from  religion  than  the  whole 
industry  of  a  people,  with  all  its  springs 
and  motives,  can  be  drawn  directly  from 
a  king.  To  make  righteousness,  in  their 
sense,  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  set  aside 
all  those  precise  definitions  of  right,  as 
applied  to  the  multifarious  conditions  of 
social  being,  which  have  been  slowly 
elaborated  during  a  long  series  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  substitute  for  them  the  im- 
provisations of  certain  persons,  probably 
not  the  fittest  for  a  task  which  in  any 
case  is  beyond  human  ability.  Besides, 
their  ideal  of  righteousness  was  narrow, 
in  many  respects  arbitrary,  copied  by  in- 
tention from  the  archaic  Hebrew  model, 
and  irreconcilably  at  odds  with  the  spirit 
and  conditions  of  modern  existence.  The 
mould  into  which  they  would  force  life 
was  one  in  which  human  nature  must 
soon  feel  itself  intolerably  cramped,  and 
all  the  more  cramped  in  proportion  to 
its  natural  largeness,  energy,  and  fertil- 
ity. Their  enterprise  could  not  in  the 
end  prosper ;  but  it  seemed  to  prosper 
greatly  in  the  beginning.  For  a  time 
they  had  everything  their  own  way.  The 
sympathy  and  reverence  of  the  people, 
partners  of  their  enthusiasm,  sustained 
and  invited  them ;  they  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  unchecked 
by  its  influence  ;  the  disturbed  condition 
of  England  withdrew  attention  from 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  left  in  a 
state  of  practical  independence ;  and 
what  with  great  heat  within  and  the  want 
of  checks  from  without,  the  development 
of  their  scheme  was  rapid.  But  love  of 
power  sprang  from  the  possession  of  it ; 
bigotry,  armed  with  power  and  flushed 
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with  the  sense  of  it,  grew  in  intensity, 
grew  to  ferocity,  as  it  increased  and  be- 
came supreme  in  sway ;  and,  with  no 
conscience  against  the  most  pitiless  use 
of  power  for  the  suppression  of  heretical 
opinion,  they  soon  had  such  opinion  to 
suppress.  They  entered  upon  the  work 
with  alacrity  ;  in  the  contest  with  those 
whom  they  esteemed  servants  of  the 
devil  they  used  weapons  and  methods 
that  must  seem  to  us  little  better  than 
devilish,  and  there  ensued  a  sad,  a  dread- 
ful chapter  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Adams  has  told  the  story  of  this 
"  theocracy  "  with  graphic  force  and  un- 
sparing fidelity  :  of  the  means  by  which 
it  assured  and  consolidated  its  power ;  of 
the  daring  obstinacy  with  which  it  resist- 
ed every  attempt  to  bring  it  under  cor- 
rection of  the  English  court  and  the 
common  law  ;  of  the  wretched  system  of 
judicature  it  established,  and  its  conse- 
quent travesties  of  justice  ;  of  its  contests 
with  the  "  Antinomians."  the  Baptists, 
and  the  Quakers ;  of  its  excesses,  cruelties, 
enormities,  in  these  contests,  particularly 
the  last ;  of  the  ultimate  forfeiture  of 
its  patent,  so  dreadfully  abused,  and  its 
loss  of  immediate  supremacy ;  of  the 
witchcraft  craze  as  the  lurid  afterglow 
of  its  day  ;  of  the  liberal  revolt  within  its 
own  ranks,  which  reduced  its  influence 
as  it  had  already  been  reduced  in  direct 
power;  of  the  rise  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  represent,  as  against  sacerdotal 
improvisation,  the  long-grown  tradition, 
the  sober  spirit,  and  tried  methods  of  sec- 
ular justice  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end,  which 
is  reached  with  the  opening  of  the  war 
for  independence.  Now,  when  a  New 
England  historian  treats  of  those  times, 
his  power  to  see  the  facts  in  a  dry  light 
is  tested  especially  by  the  case  of  the 
Quakers ;  and  the  test  has  too  general- 
ly been  ill-sustained.  Labored  and  per- 
sistent attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
cuse the  Puritans,  while  mildly  censur- 
ing them,  and  to  throw  the  chief  blame  of 
the  persecution  upon  its  victims.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Qua- 


kers was  so  disorderly,  anarchical,  and  in- 
decent as  to  drive  the  authorities  beyond 
all  bounds  of  patience,  and  to  force  them, 
in  mere  defense  of  civil  order,  upon  a 
severe  line  of  action.  By  confounding 
dates,  by  putting  effect  for  cause  and 
cause  for  effect,  by  reckless  exaggeration 
and  still  more  reckless  assertion,  without 
evidence  and  in  contempt  of  evidence, 
this  style  of  representation  has  been 
plausibly  supported,  and,  seconded  by  lo- 
cal feeling,  has  been  commonly  accepted 
as  true.  One  can  see  that  it  prevails  more 
or  less  with  historical  writers  whose  de- 
sire to  be  simply  just  is  quite  apparent. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Hallowell,  in  his  ironically 
named  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massachusetts, 
has  exposed  unanswerably  the  quality  of 
those  pretenses  ;  but  he  is  of  Quaker  de- 
scent, and  wrote  quite  obviously  with  the 
special  feeling  of  a  Quaker.  In  the  pres- 
ent work,  however,  a  son  of  the  Puritans 
tells  the  sad  tale  to  the  like  effect. 
With  a  strong  hand  he  brushes  aside  the 
entire  cobweb  of  apology,  and  permits 
the  naked  facts  to  appear  in  their  proper 
ugliness.  We  are  heartily  glad  of  it. 
The  persecution  was  a  shame  to  the 
times  in  which  it  took  place,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  cloak  its  nature  is  a  shame  to 
our  own.  And  Mr.  Adams  has  not  only 
made  clean  work  at  this  point ;  his  book 
as  a  whole  is  instructive,  suggestive,  and 
painfully  interesting.  Every  page  bears 
the  marks  of  a  penetrating  mind,  severe 
intellectual  sincerity,  assiduous  research, 
and  a  disposition  to  see  the  particular 
case  treated  of  as  representative  of  pro- 
cesses in  world-history. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  regard  the 
work  with  a  satisfaction  quite  complete. 
There  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  his- 
torical fact,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  does 
not  sufficiently  appear  in  the  picture. 
The  Puritan  clergy  were  not  drawn  to 
this  land  by  the  •vulgar  love  of  power  ; 
they  came  as  enthusiasts,  radical  enthu- 
siasts, of  an  austere  but  not  ignoble  type. 
They  were  entranced  by  an  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  godliness,  as  not  only  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  personal  conduct,  but  also  as 
the  organic,  all-pervading  law  of  social 
being.  It  was  as  dazzled  by  this  ideal 
that  they  were  blinded  to  the  enormity 
of  the  action  they  took  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  dissident  opinion.  No  doubt 
they  became  enamored  of  power  when  it 
was  in  their  hands ;  no  doubt  the  inter- 
ested spirit  of  a  dominant  class  arose  and 
became  strong  among  them  ;  but  their 
coming  to  this  country  could  have  been 
dictated  by  no  such  spirit.  Bigots  they 
were  from  the  first,  but  beneath  the  hard 
shell  of  their  bigotry  there  was  a  glow- 
ing soul  of  aspiration.  It  is  therefore 
incorrect  to  identify  their  spirit  with  that 
of  a  merely  repressive  conservatism,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  of  that  ideal  af- 
flatus, but  only  the  selfish  and  ruthless 
desire  of  a  dominant  caste  or  class  to 
maintain  its  supremacy.  Meantime,  we 
can  scarcely  subscribe  to  what  seems 
Mr.  Adams's  notion  concerning  conser- 
vatism in  general.  The  effect  of  his 
statement  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  war  between  liberalism  and 
conservatism,  and  that  the  latter,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  of  use  at  some 
primitive  period,  is  now,  has  long  been, 
and  will  ever  hereafter  be  altogether 
bad,  a  purely  obstructive  force,  to  be  ut- 
terly got  rid  of,  if  possible.  But  con- 
servatism is  a  force  without  which  no 
human  society  could  exist.  A  wise  lib- 
eralism removes  injurious  restraints,  lib- 
erates energy,  and  thereby  does  a  good 
work  ;  a  wise  conservatism  nourishes  the 
roots  of  historic  life,  maintains  stability, 
continuity,  and  cohesion,  conditions  of  all 
growth,  and  likewise  does  a  good  work. 
The  two  tendencies,  even  at  their  best, 
are  often  in  conflict,  and  yet  each  is  nec- 
essary to  the  other.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  dominating  and 
despotic  authority  of  the  clergy  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  call  it  con- 
servative or  otherwise,  was  not  in  some 
important  respects  beneficial,  one  might 
say  indispensable.  The  tendency  of  pi- 
oneer life,  left  quite  to  itself,  is  toward 


moral  separation,  social  dissolution,  and 
a  rude  individualism,  intolerant  of  re- 
straint, averse  to  law,  incapable  of  obe- 
dience. Recovery  from  this  condition, 
if  at  all  accomplished,  is  commonly  slow, 
painful,  and  exceedingly  costly.  Social 
principles  and  the  moral  power  of  an  or- 
ganic community  are  lost,  and  must  be, 
as  it  were,  created  anew.  Often,  as  in 
most  of  the  South  American  States,  the 
creation  is  not  achieved.  It  was  in  view 
of  such  facts  that  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his 
instructive  Physics  in  Politics,  made  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  those  political 
societies  have  the  largest  and  most 
enduring  development  in  which  the 
principle  of  authority  had  at  the  outset 
the  most  energetic  expression.  Now, 
the  supreme  influence  of  the  Massachu- 
setts clergy  supplied  a  principle  of  au- 
thority, of  cohesion,  of  structural  unity 
and  order  ;  and  we  have  no  warrant  for 
saying  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  force, 
its  place  would  have  been  taken  by  an- 
other. Mr.  Adams  has  himself  observed 
that  the  primitive  structural  unit  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  not,  as  has  been  common- 
ly said,  the  town,  but  the  congregation. 
The  observation  is  no  less  just  than 
acute.  Here  it  was,  then,  that  structure 
actually  began,  here  that  it  was  for  a 
considerable  time  maintained,  and  the 
fact  should  speak  for  itself.  We  should 
notice  in  this  connection  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
clergy.  Wholly  without  foundation  in 
physical  force,  it  sprang  from  the  free 
and  fervid  sentiments  of  their  congrega- 
tions. Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  authority 
so  powerful  and  paramount  had  less  the 
character  of  a  coercive  tyranny,  or  an 
obedience  so  entire  been  less  in  the  na- 
ture of  slavish  subjection.  Now,  we 
have  said  that  one  must  in  part  learn 
what  was  in  a  young  society  by  observ- 
ing what  subsequently  came  out  of  it. 
The  outcome  in  this  case  is  significant. 
The  plan  of  political  structure  in  these 
American  States  proceeded  from  Massa- 
chusetts, while  Pennsylvania,  the  home 
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of  the  Quakers,  was  the  most  backward 
of  all,  and  singularly,  obstinately,  slow  to 
give  itself  an  effective  organic  shape. 

What  Mr.  Adams  has  to  say  of  Har- 
vard College  is  a  little  surprising.  At 
this  point  he  makes  a  wide  excursion,  re- 
marks upon  the  institutions  of  the  Zuni 
Indians,  and  obtains  from  these  a  clue 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Puritan  clergy 
in  establishing  a  college  at  Cambridge. 
The  upshot  of  his  representation  seems 
to  be  that  the  clergy  were  a  despotic 
caste,  interested  only  to  perpetuate  their 
power ;  that  this  power  was  derived  from 
their  possession  of  certain  secrets,  affect- 
ing seriously,  or  supposed  to  affect,  the 
welfare  of  the  people  they  held  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  that  Harvard  College  was 
designed  for  a  place  where  these  profit- 
able secrets  should  be  imparted  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  to  the  neophytes  of 
their  order.  Perhaps  he  does  not  mean 
to  go  so  far,  but  his  remarks  seem  plain- 
ly to  tend  in  that  direction,  and  we  can- 
not think  them  warranted.  Harvard 
College  was  an  institution  of  learning,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was 
modeled,  so  far  as  might  be,  upon  the 
English  universities,  and  was  designed 
to  give  open  instruction  in  the  languages 
and  sciences.  Doubtless  the  chief  object 
of  its  founders  was  to  provide  the  colony 
with  an  educated  ministry.  Well,  and 
what  of  it?  If  a  lawyer  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  law  school,  does  it  sig- 
nify a  mere  selfish  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  order  ?  May  it  not  im- 
port rather  that  he  has  a  high  standard 
of  legal  qualification  ?  The  founders  of 
the  college  were  persuaded  that  no  man 
is  fitted  for  the  office  of  a  public  teacher 
without  learning  and  the  discipline  of 
systematic  study.  They  believed  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  definite  in- 
tellectual process  and  the  studious  labor 
of  trained  minds,  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Quakers  believed  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  imperative 
direction,  by  particular  impressions  su- 
pernaturally  borne  in  upon  the  mind, 


quite  without  definite  intellectual  pro- 
cess. That  is,  the  Puritans  believed,  af- 
ter their  fashion,  in  the  rational  method, 
and  were  so  far  in  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  science.  It  was  this  belief 
which  they  expressed  in  founding  so 
early  the  school  at  Cambridge.  Now,  it  is 
a  virtue  of  this  method  that  it  cannot  at 
last  be  contained  within  arbitrary  limits  ; 
there  lies  in  it  a  principle  of  expansion 
which  will  not  in  the  end  be  restrained  ; 
and  as  matter  of  fact,  liberalism  in  the 
colony  sprang  from  Harvard  College. 
Its  founders  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  as  all  men  do  who  lend  their  ef- 
forts to  the  laws  of  growth. 

Finally,  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  be  a 
zealous  professor  of  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy cherished  and  promulgated  in 
our  day  by  a  particular  sect  of  doctri- 
naires, and  in  various  passages  of  the 
work  under  review  he  has  indulged  him- 
self in  confident  expressions  of  it.  For 
example,  a  chapter  opens  thus  :  "  As  the 
working  of  the  human  mind  is  mechan- 
ical, the  quality,"  etc.  The  introduction 
of  this  speculative  doctrine  is  gratuitous, 
for  the  aspect  of  the  historical  facts,  with 
the  judgment  to  be  formed  in  view  of 
them,  is  quite  the  same  without  it  as 
with  it.  And  were  the  case  otherwise, 
one  might  doubt  the  propriety  of  assum- 
ing in  that  easy-going  fashion  the  truth 
of  a  sweeping  proposition,  which  is  no 
less  than  revolutionary,  and  which  has 
assuredly  never  yet  been,  if  it  ever  can 
be,  scientifically  verified.  One  may  as- 
sert, if  he  will,  that  when  Calef,  as  Mr. 
Adams  relates,  exposed  the  witchcraft 
delusion  a  mechanical  force  passed  from 
him  to  the  readers  he  instructed,  to  oper- 
ate upon  their  minds  in  the  same  way 
with  that  which  drives  an  engine  or 
turns  a  mill-wheel ;  but  he  will  merely 
assert  an  opinion  as  little  verified  by  the 
scientific  method,  and  as  little  capable  of 
verification  by  it,  as  the  opinion  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  that  in  some  other  world  par- 
allel lines  may  meet. 

Space,  however,  is  here  obviously  want- 
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ing  for  any  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
we  have  therefore  only  to  say  that,  since 
Mr.  Adams's  doctrine,  whether  true  or 
false,  has  as  yet  only  the  standing,  at 
best,  of  a  questionable  opinion,  the  need- 
less intrusion  of  it  as  ascertained  truth 


into  a  statement  of  historical  fact  is  at 
least  a  literary  infelicity,  which  can  serve 
only  to  mar,  and  with  some  readers  to 
discredit,  a  book  which  otherwise  has 
many  claims  to  an  attention  not  unmin- 
gled  with  admiration. 


LOWELL'S  ADDRESSES. 


ONE  is  struck  by  the  singular  variety 
of  occasion  and  place  which  called  out 
the  nine  speeches  in  this  volume.1  Two 
have  a  connection  with  English  democ- 
racy,—  the  Address  at  Birmingham  and 
the  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  read  at  the 
Workingmen's  College,  London,  —  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  observe  that  these,  with  the 
Harvard  Address,  are  the  most  valuable ; 
two  were  delivered  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey,—  the  first  a  tribute  of  American 
f eeling  for  Dean  Stanley,  the  latter  a  fin- 
isjied,  though  not  elaborate,  eloge  upon 
Coleridge,  touched  with  the  -grateful  re- 
membrance of  a  man  of  letters  for  one 
of  the  lights  of  his  early  years,  and  full 
of  charity ;  two  others  sprang  from  liter- 
ature, —  one  commemorative  of  Field- 
ing, the  second  the  annual  address  pro- 
nounced before  the  Wordsworth  Society ; 
and  three  are  associated  with  America, 
—  the  words  uttered  in  Exeter  Hall,  on 
Garfield's  death,  which  bear  so  well  the 
difficult  test  of  being  read  after  the  in- 
tensity of  the  moment's  sentiment  has 
passed  away,  the  defense  of  books  at  the 
opening  of  a  Massachusetts  free  library, 
and  the  opus  magnum  of  the  Harvard 
Address,  with  which  our  readers  were 
lately  made  familiar.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary list,  whether  the  dignity  of 
many  of  the  occasions,  the  compass  or  the 
elevation  of  the  subjects,  or  the  diversity 
of  the  audiences  be  considered  ;  it  offers 

1  Democracy    and    Other    Addresses.      By 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.     Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1887. 
VOL.    LIX. NO.    352.  17 


a  powerful  illustration  of  the  high  organ- 
ization of  English  civilization  that  the 
ripest  culture  can  touch,  by  so  many 
channels  and  in  such  various  modes  of 
contact,  the  general  life  ;  nor  is  it  an 
accident  of  birth  that  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  hold  this  place  is  an  Ameri- 
can. The  country  may  justly  take  pride  in 
the  temper  and  quality  of  these  speeches, 
which  display  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal excellences,  and  will  be  the  lasting 
record  of  Mr.  Lowell's  life  abroad,  as  a 
representative  American.  But  more  than 
the  variety  of  theme  and  circumstance  in 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  its  unity  of 
spirit,  its  single-mindedness,  are  forced 
upon  the  reader's  attention  :  not  that  it 
is  characterized  by  sameness  of  idea, — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perpetually  change- 
ful in  thought,  — or  by  any  scheme  or  sys- 
tem which  of  itself  organizes  a  man's 
knowledge  always  in  the  same  general 
lines,  and  is  thus  the  source  of  a  merely 
formal  and  specious  coherency  ;  nor  that 
it  has  any  one  end  in  view,  any  defined 
purpose,  or  recurring  moral,  or  prosely- 
tizing tendency,  even  ;  but  in  it  one  per- 
ceives everywhere  the  presence  of  cul- 
ture transmuted  into  character,  knowl- 
edge that  has  suffered  the  immortalizing 
change  into  wisdom,  judgments  that  share 
in  the  permanency  of  things  because  de- 
rived from  long -established  traditions 
and  the  whole  intellectual  and  social  habit 
of  the  race,  —  in  brief,  one  sees  the  same 
mind  in  it  all,  completely  developed,  con- 
sistent, and  fortified  in  its  principles. 
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This  mind  is  preeminently  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  Literature,  in  the  exact 
sense,  has  been  its  nutriment.  The  larg- 
est part  of  what  Mr.  Lowell  has  to  say, 
too,  pertains  to  literature.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  portion  is  strictly  criticism, 
though  somewhat  affected  in  its  form 
and  bearing  by  the  adventitious  circum- 
stance that  it  was  spoken,  and  must  be 
read  by  the  ear  as  well  as  by  the  eye ; 
but  it  is  more  than  criticism,  as  gener- 
ally understood,  because  the  decisions  do 
not  apply  merely  to  the  special  author  in 
hand,  but  have  a  .wider  relation  to  au- 
thorship itself ;  not  to  books  alone,  but 
also  to  the  spiritual  life  which  it  is  the 
office  of  books  to  quicken,  strengthen, 
and  perfect.  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  writ- 
ing of  some  individual,  and  have  only 
him  in  mind  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  slightly  accented  sentence,  what 
seems  perhaps  a  simple  remark  by  the 
way,  is  a  text  for  a  long  sermon,  if  the 
reader  will  follow  out  its  suggestions. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Lowell's  suppression  of 
this  implicit  homily  appears  to  be  against 
his  will.  He,  as  a  man  of  letters,  nec- 
essarily places  a  high  value  upon  literary 
form  ;  wisdom  by  itself  is  less  prized 
apart  —  to  use  his  own  phrase  —  from 
"  the  beauty  in  which  it  is  incarnated  ;  " 
and  for  a  poet  to  fail  of  this  incarnating 
beauty,  he  is  well  assured,  is  a  defect  in 
the  very  substance  and  tissue  of  genius. 
With  the  growth  of  popular  education, 
there  has  lately  come  an  effort  to  make 
analysis  do  the  work  of  intuition  in  the 
study  of  literature  ;  because  the  eye  can- 
not see  what  the  poet  has  embodied,  it  is 
fancied  that  the  dissecting  hand  can  make 
the  soul  apparent ;  but  what  is  thus  ar- 
rived at  is  truth,  in  its  philosophical,  not 
its  poetic  form.  The  method  has  its  ad- 
vantages, no  doubt,  and  one  would  not 
depreciate  its  worth  ;  in  particular,  it  is 
a  great  boon  to  poets  who  in  considera- 
ble portions  of  their  work  have  not  ex- 
pressed the  truth  with  such  perfection 
that  it  can  be  perceived  on  first  sight ; 
that  is,  to  poets  who  have  failed,  at  times, 


[February, 

in  that  "  incarnating  beauty  "  whu»h  be- 
longs to  the  ever-living  works  of  •  genius. 
Students  of  Wordsworth  know  very  well 
that  he  is  often  sensible  when  he  is  not 
poetic,  but  his  devotees  are  slow  to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
at  such  times  his  poems  have  not  the 
principle  of  life  in  them  which  makes  real 
literature  survive,  and  constitutes  its  re- 
ality. To  think  all  of  Wordsworth,  or 
any  very  large  proportion  of  his  lit- 
erary remains,  to  be  literature  is  to 
confuse  the  mind's  sense  of  relative 
values  ;  to  set  up  a  standard  of  meaning 
in  place  of  the  old  standard  of  style  is  to 
abolish  the  distinction  of  prose  and  verse, 
of  philosophy  and  poetry ;  and  to  substi- 
tute for  the  creative  artist  that  mere- 
ly percipient  creature  who  is  called  the 
Seer.  Mr.  Lowell  made  many  a  down- 
right stroke,  in  his  address  to  the  Words- 
worth Society,  which  must  have  seemed 
to  the  poet's  more  devout  worshipers  as 
if  their  idol  were  having  his  hands  and 
feet  lopped  off ;  but  what  looks  to  us 
like  the  most  significant  word,  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all  when  one  sees  how 
deep  it  sinks  into  the  marrow,  is  a  hard- 
ly noticeable  sentence  slipping  gravely 
in  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph :  "  There 
are  various  methods  of  criticism  ;  but  I 
think  we  should  all  agree  that  literary 
work  is  to  be  judged  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view."  Who  would  not 
assent  to  so  obvious  a  truism  ?  But  what 
becomes  of  Wordsworthians  in  general, 
what  becomes  of  the  modern  sect  of  the 
Browningites,  if  literary  work  is  "  to  be 
judged  from  the  purely  literary  point  of 
view  "  ?  It  is  to  escape  from  the  literary 
point  of  view  and  its  limitations  that 
meaning  is  made  the  test  of  value,  in- 
dependent of  style,  and  the  gown  of  the 
scholar  usurps  the  honors  due  alone  to 
the  poet's  laurel.  It  is  well  to  be  under- 
stood :  the  now  popular  method  of  study 
may  feed  the  mind,  may  open  the  inner 
truth  of  the  author  and  multiply  its  use- 
fulness as  thought,  and  no  doubt  does 
this  excellent  service ;  but  shall  the  fool- 
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ish  therefore  imagine  that  lucid  expres- 
sion is  not  elemental  in  the  work  of 
genius,  or  that  any  poetry  which  lacks  it 
is  of  enduring  power  ?  A  man  of  letters 
is  naturally  impatient  of  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  standards  upon  the  domain  of 
literature,  and  must  at  least  "  hesitate  " 
his  dissent,  as,  if  we  do  not  do  Mr.  Low- 
ell an  injustice,  he  has  here  done. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  these  ad- 
dresses, as  a  whole,  which  must  be  classed 
as  dissent ;  for  in  many  respects  Mr. 
Lowell  stands  against  a  rising  tide.  Is 
it  to  be  inferred  that  he  represents  the 
times  that  were,  in  literary  criticism  and 
in  his  conviction  of  what  nurture  is  best 
for  the  souls  of  men  ?  Certainly  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  Coleridge,  to  whose  spirit- 
ualizing influence  he  regards  the  English 
mind  as  much  indebted,  is  little  read, 
less  consulted,  and  perhaps  scarcely  un- 
derstood by  those  who  rule  the  hour 
among  us.  It  would  not  be  venturing 
much  to  intimate  that  younger  men  will 
learn  more  of  the  great  critical  authority 
of ,  their  fathers  from  this  speech,  on  un- 
veiling his  bust  in  the  Abbey,  than  they 
ever  knew  from  Coleridge's  own  works. 
The  trend  of  our  time  is  toward  the  low- 
lands of  the  understanding,  so  Mr.  Low- 
ell would  think  ;  is  toward  the  region  of 
observation  and  record,  toward  the  sci- 
ence of  what  the  senses  report,  and  that 
portraiture  of  the  material  which  is  com- 
prehensively termed  realism.  To  dwell 
on  the  merits  of  Coleridge,  to  expound 
the  methods  of  Cervantes  in  creation,  or, 
nearer  at  hand,  to  point  to  Fielding's 
way,  is  to  prefer  the  Old  Comedy  to  the 
New,  in  our  Athens.  Some  one  may 
irreverently  suggest  that,  though  Cole- 
ridge no  doubt  did  a  good  turn  in  im- 
porting Germany,  it  is  Russia  that  we 
need  now  ;  and  Cervantes,  —  was  he  not 
a  romantic  writer,  perhaps  ?  As  for  Field- 
ing, why,  he  lived  long  before  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  even !  Irreverence  might 
go  so  far,  for  what  head  among  us  but 
quails  beneath  the  truncheon  of  realism  ? 
Yet  when  he  was  over-seas  Mr.  Lowell 


told  the  workingmen  to  whom  he  read 
his  notes  on  Don  Quixote  that  when  he 
entered  the  company  of  the  realistic  school 
he  felt  "  set  to  grind  in  the  prison-house 
of  the  Philistines.  I  walk  about  in  a 
nightmare,  the  supreme  horror  of  which 
is  that  my  coat  is  all  button-holed  for 
bores  to  thrust  their  fingers  through,  and 
bait  me  to  my  heart's  content."  And  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  ancient  worthies,  like 
that  impossible  Hector,  and  Roland  with 
his  ridiculous  horn,  and  Macbeth  in  the 
old  witch-story,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  of  beings,  who  "  move  about,  if  not 
in  worlds  not  realized,  at  least  in  worlds 
not  realized  to  any  eye  but  that  of  im- 
agination, a  world  far  from  police  re- 
ports, a  world  into  which  it  is  a  privi- 
lege, I  might  almost  say  an  achievement, 
to  enter."  Our  irreverent  critic  will, 
perhaps,  not  dispute  the  alleged  habitat 
of  these  romantic  heroes,  but  as  to  the 
privilege  and  achievement  of  entering 
there  he  will  be  more  skeptical.  Mr. 
Lowell  belongs  to  the  idealists,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  take  a 
more  modern  view  ;  he  has  been  so  shaped 
and  inspired  by  the  old  culture  that  he 
is  loyal  to  it  as  to  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
the  fathers ;  and  the  old  culture  is,  be- 
yond gainsaying,  idealistic,  from  Homel- 
and David  down  to  the  birth  of  Zola. 
It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that  a  man  to 
whom  literature  as  it  has  been  is  the 
breath  of  his  spiritual  being  should  re- 
voke old-time  judgments,  and  decree 
anew  in  favor  of  literature  as  we  make 
it.  Such  charitable  consideration  will 
be  allowed  to  the  veteran  of  our  criti 
cism,  no  doubt,  by  the  most  modern 
school ;  but  he  can  hardly  look  for  more 
than  tolerance.  Is  it,  then,  so  true  that 
to  get  away  from  our  neighbors  we  must 
seek  Plutarch  ?  Can  one  not  converse 
with  the  spirit  except  in  Dante  ?  And 
after  all,  would  it  be  so  very  much  wiser 
to  stay  with  our  neighbors,  and  disbe- 
lieve in  heroes  of  an  older  type ;  to  deny 
the  spirit,  and  give  our  days  and  nights 
to  the  jargon  of  French  fish-wives  and 
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the  slang  of  the  American  street  ?  Mr. 
Lowell  observes,  "  We  are  apt  to  won- 
der at  the  scholarship  of  the  men  of 
three  centuries  ago,  and  at  a  certain  dig- 
nity of  phrase  that  characterizes  them. 
They  were  scholars,  because  they  did 
not  read  so  many  things  as  we.  They 
had  fewer  books,  but  these  were  of  the 
best.  Their  speech  was  noble,  because 
they  lunched  with  Plutarch  and  supped 
with  Plato."  There  is  "  a  certain  dig- 
nity of  phrase  "  that  characterizes  this 
volume  also,  such  as  has  not  been  notice- 
able in  any  American  book  for  a  long 
time.  Is  not  the  reason,  in  its  degree, 
the  same,  and  may  it  not  be  that  the  old 
culture  is  still  justified  of  her  children  ? 
Three  centuries  hence,  if  any  should  care 
to  examine  the  literature  of  this  decade, 
will  they  not  explain  Mr.  Lowell's  pre- 
eminence, in  weight,  closeness,  and  beauty 
of  phrase  in  somewhat  the  same  way  ? 
If  this  should  prove  so,  the  realists  may 
well  ponder  that  admirable  quotation 
which  is  so  forcibly  flung  down  before 
the  feet  of  those  who  forget  "  the  warn- 
ing of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  perhaps  more 
important  to  the  artist  than  to  the  his- 
torian, that  it  is  dangerous  to  follow 
truth  too  near  the  heels."  As  a  matter 
of  minor  criticism,  there  is  a  passing  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Lowell's  upon  Spanish  lit- 
erature :  speaking  of  the  "  flavor  of  the 
soil,"  he  says,  "  It  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  even  to  second-class  writers  in  a 
foreign  language  that  strangeness  which 
in  our  own  tongue  is  possible  only  to 
originality  either  of  thought  or  style." 
Does  not  this  indicate  the  mistake  of  per- 
spective that  is  made  by  those  who  are 
now  so  loud  in  the  praise  of  all  Russian 
books  ? 

Dissents  of  other  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  these  pages.  It  is  not  a  bird- 
bolt  shot  into  the  air,  when  the  critic  of 
Fielding  turns  upon  those  who  find  that 
author  intolerably  gross  with  the  rejoin- 
der that  "  the  second  of  the  seven  dead- 
ly sins  is  not  less  dangerous  when  she 
talks  mysticism,  and  ogles  us  through  the 
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gaps  of  a  fan  painted  with  the  story  of 
the  virgin  martyr."  This  sentence  lays 
bare  the  most  offensive  weakness  of  the 
aesthetic  school.  Mr.  Lowell's  distrust 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  new  education, 
which  is  the  half  of  his  Harvard  Ad- 
dress, has  been  too  lately  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  to  be  set 
forth  anew.  But  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  dwell,  in  this  paper,  only  upon  the 
points  of  disagreement  which  the  author 
reveals  betv/een  his  perception  of  what 
is  and  his  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be. 
How  many  and  various  they  are  may 
be  known  from  the  examples  which  have 
been  cited ;  but  were  they  much  more 
numerous,  and  the  rifts  of  severance  as 
wide  as  they  are  profound,  —  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  —  the  author 
wouid  remain  an  optimist ;  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  destructive  critical  reserva- 
tions he  would  seem  only  a  wiser,  not 
a  less  sincere  and  reverential,  worship- 
er ;  in  the  full  flow  of  his  protest,  wheth- 
er against  realism,  or  the  new  education, 
or  what  not,  he  would  interpose  a  com- 
pliment of  Spanish  largeness,  and  con- 
firm his  audience  in  their  conviction  of 
the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  outlook. 
If  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  readily  acqui- 
esce with  all  the  powers  that  be,  he 
believes  in  those  that  are  to  be.  He 
will  not  despair  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
or  that  of  democracy  either.  To  his 
view  there  are  apparently  darker  clouds 
in  the  literary  than  in  the  political  ho- 
rizon ;  but,  however  that  may  turn  out, 
he  is  certainly  more  in  harmony  with 
current  thought  in  what  he  has  to  say  of 
our  institutions  and  society,  of  the  na- 
tional experience  of  democracy,  and  of 
the  progressive  and  humanizing  elements 
in  our  social  theory  than  he  is  in  his 
discussions  of  education  or  of  the  laws 
of  literary  art.  If  his  dissents  in  the 
one  division  are  instructive,  no  less  are 
his  assents  in  the  other.  He  could  not 
profess  more  explicitly  adherence  to  the 
democratic  principle  as  the  basis  of  a 
greater  and  more  equal  public  welfare 
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in  the  state  than  any  nation  has  hitherto 
known,  as  the  promise  of  a  prosperity  to 
be  still  more  widely  distributed  among 
the  common  people,  and  as  a  means  of 
regeneration  in  the  life  of  the  poor.  He 
more  than  adheres  to  the  political  faith 
in  which  the  nation  is  built,  —  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it  goes  to  the  point  of  ad- 
vocacy. 

The  leading  address  in  this  volume, 
that  on  democracy,  is  the  work  of  an 
exceptionally  wise  and  subtle  observer. 
It  does  not  take  pains  to  sustain  democ- 
racy upon  the  ground  of  its  foundations 
in  equity,  in  utility,  and  the  manifest 
destiny  which  history  reveals  to  the  stu- 
dent ;  rather,  it  maintains  the  practical 
working  of  it  against  objections  which 
are  deeply  lodged  only  in  the  prejudices, 
self-conceit,  and  fears  of  a  cultivated 
class,  and  dwells  upon  its  inevitable 
success  and  its  humanitarian  spirit.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  not  one  of  the  weaklings  of 
philanthropy.  He  had  such  object-les- 
sons in  mania  before  him  in  his  youth, 
and  the  half-century  in  which  his  life 
has  been  thrown  has  been  so  thick  with 
reforms  that  he  is  not  to  be  captured 
by  any  cause  at  this  late  day.  He  refers 
more  than  once  to  those  whose  sym- 
pathies are  so  touched  by  some  single 
case  of  suffering  that  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  regulative  law,  to  those  who 
cannot  see  the  crime  because  the  crim- 
inal's person  intervenes,  and  to  other 
classes  whose  sensibilities  are  more  de- 
veloped than  their  judgments.  He  him- 
self sees  with  perfect  clearness  a  definite- 
ly constituted  world,  whose  conditions 
may  be  hard  but  are  fixed,  and  also  a 
something  which  the  theologians  used  to 
call  man's  heart,  the  prolific  source  of 
evil,  suffering,  and  pain  ;  and  he  is  well 
aware  that  all  human  life  goes  on,  as  one 
might  say,  between  these  upper  and  neth- 
er grindstones  of  Nature  and  Human 


Nature  ;  he  does  not  look  for  any  phi- 
lanthropy to  change  this  constitution  of 
things.  It  is  a  welcome  sight  when  one 
whose  hold  is  so  firm  on  the  facts  of 
human  existence  nevertheless  suggests 
and  apparently  believes  that  the  organ- 
ization of  society  is  subject  to  considera- 
ble human  improvement,  and  not  a  part 
of  that  order  with  which  man  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  submit  to  it.  The  value 
of  such  suggestion  and  belief  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  change  which  the  writer 
deems  possible  and  desirable.  Mr.  Low- 
ell does  not  express  himself  very  fully 
upon  the  matter,  but  he  seems  willing  to 
follow  the  idea  of  democracy  into  its  de- 
velopments with  that  optimistic  feeling 
which  has  already  been  remarked  upon. 
A  careful  reader  will  observe  a  thorough- 
going sympathy  with  the  effort  of  the 
poor,  the  humble  and  homely  classes 
who  do  the  physical  work  of  the  world, 
to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of 
the  common  toil ;  and  also  he  may  no- 
tice a  cordial  disposition  of  mind  toward 
the  purposes  and  spirit  at  least  of  some 
of  those  who  aim  at  this  result  through 
social  changes.  One  should  not  put  an 
undue  emphasis  upon  his  words,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  shows 
a  mind  open  and  hospitable  to  those  re- 
forms of  the  future  which  democracy 
seems  to  carry  in  itself  as  premises  con- 
tain a  conclusion.  This  address  will 
now  for  the  first  time  be  widely  read  in 
this  country,  and  not  the  least  weighty 
part  of  it,  not  the  least  significant  of  the 
drift  of  thought,  will  be  those  paragraphs 
which  deal  with  what  is  still  before  us 
in  the  evolution  of  our  social  theory  as 
a  nation.  The  public,  the  silent  and 
thinking  audience,  will  give  them  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  volume,  alike  in  its 
advocacy  and  its  protests,  is  one  to  arrest 
the  mind,  to  stir  thought,  and  to  suggest 
revisions  of  opinions. 
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ON  beholding  the  beautiful  volume 
which  is  Mr.  Abbey's  contribution  to  the 
holidays,1  one  cannot  but  commiserate 
Goldsmith's  lot  in  being  dead  ;  for  would 
he  not  indulge  in  an  uncommon  degree 
the  same  harmless  vanity  in  the  fine  ap- 
parel of  his  comedy  that  he  once  felt  in 
the  gay  raiment  with  which  he  was  fond 
of  decking  its  author's  person  ?  He 
might  think  it  somewhat  soberly  elegant 
for  his  taste,  before  he  turned  the  cover, 
but  within  he  would  seem  to  look  upon 
his  own  times,  as  faithfully  represented 
in  the  drawings  as  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Abbey  had  in  this  play  a  subject  sin- 
gularly consonant  with  his  tastes  and 
made  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
The  characters,  situations,  and  scenes, 
the  provincial  setting,  the  episodes,  the 
town  youths  with  their  manners,  the  inn- 
loving  bumpkin  with  his  jokes,  the 
young  ladies  with  their  intrigues,  make 
up  a  stage  of  matchless  liveliness,  vari- 
ety, and  interest  for  the  portrayal  of 
English  life  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
artist  has  put  his  opportunity  to  good  use. 
The  literary  work  is  so  natural,  humor- 
ous, and  life-like  that  it  plays  itself,  as 
one  reads  it ;  but  though  it  stands  in  the 
least  need  of  interpretative  illustration 
by  actor  or  by  designer,  it  does  not  suffer 
from  it.  One  reason  is  that  the  artist  had 
nothing  so  much  in  mind  as  to  realize  to 
the  eye  just  what  Goldsmith  had  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination ;  and  his  work 
constitutes  a  gain  to  the  text  by  its  accu- 
racy in  antiquarian  study,  by  its  success- 
ful impersonation  of  last-century  types 
of  face  and  physical  habit,  as  well  as  by 
its  truthfulness  in  costumes  and  the  ma- 
terial accessories  of  life  in  the  inn  and 
the  country-house,  and  also  by  the  vigor 
of  what  one  may  call  its  theatrical  ac- 

1  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  A  Comedy,  by  DB. 
GOLDSMITH.  With  Drawings  by  EDWIN  A. 
ABBEY.  Decorations  by  ALFRED  PARSONS. 


tion.  Mr.  Abbey  has  set  forth  the  ac- 
tual surroundings  of  the  comedy  and  has 
infused  vitality  into  its  figures  with  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  external  envi- 
ronment of  the  play  and  of  its  spirit; 
and  perhaps  one  sees  it  better  staged,  in 
fact,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  pleas- 
ant fable  with  which  Mr.  Dobson  intro- 
duces the  work  were  true,  and  the  read- 
er were  really  called  to  view  the  first 
performance  in  Garrick's  London.  The 
qualities  of  Mr.  Abbey's  productions  are 
too  familiar  to  call  for  either  analysis  or 
praise,  and  these  sketches  have  already 
been  before  the  public.  It  may  not  be 
wholly  superfluous  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  grasp  of  the  artist's  mind  upon 
the  persons  of  the  play  as  things  of  flesh 
and  blood  is  unusually  strong :  the  fig- 
ures are  highly  individualized,  not  mere- 
ly in  feature  and  contour,  but  in  the  inner 
character  which  is  expressed  in  bearing, 
peculiarities  of  motion  and  pose,  and 
even  of  gesture ;  so  that  one  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  pictorial  actors,  if 
one  may  so  style  them,  as  he  would  be 
with  real  men  and  women  making  their 
exits  and  entrances  on  the  boards  of  the 
theatre ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal charm  of  the  book.  The  play  is  il- 
lustrated, it  is  also  to  be  said,  by  several 
drawings  which  have  only  a  remote  or 
very  slight  relation  to  the  action;  and 
these  are  among  the  most  pleasing. 
They  very  much  resemble  a  marginal 
comment  (and  most  of  them  are  vig- 
nettes), winding  along  beside  the  story 
as  in  the  borders  of  old  books,  and  are 
mostly  figure-pieces,  types  of  human 
character,  with  some  quality  of  quaint- 
ness  about  their  personality,  and  even  at 
times  of  grotesqueness,  of  the  sort  that 
belongs  to  village  worthies  or  genteel 

Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.  Franklin  Square.  1887. 
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madams ;  they  are  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  add  greatly  to  that  impres- 
sion of  breadth  and  variety  in  the  gen- 
eral scene  which  is  the  most  notable  trait 
of  the  illustrative  portion  of  the  work. 
The  whole  makes  a  study  of  humor  in 
the  last  century,  from  the  artist's  point  of 
view  as  vivid  and  entertaining  and  to 
the  life  as  the  comedy  itself  is  from  the 
literary  standpoint ;  it  is  seldom  that  text 
and  designs  are  in  such  accord  and  unite 
to  make  so  complete  a  work. 

The  volume  is  externally  in  the  most 
excellent  taste,  both  in  binding  and  in 
the  cover-design ;  and  it  is  not  needful 
to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  paper  and 
print  the  inside  of  the  book  is  in  the  most 
luxurious  style.  The  arrangement  of 
the  text,  however,  and  of  the  drawings 
seems  lacking  in  thoughtfulness  and  in 
consistent  plan,  and  the  results  are  de- 
fective in  beauty.  The  random  and  dis- 
orderly way  in  which  the  vignettes  wan- 
der about  the  first  pages,  which  are  not 
made  use  of  for  the  text,  so  that  awk- 
ward blank  spaces  are  left,  is  unfortu- 
nate in  the  extreme,  and  gives  an  im- 
pression of  waste  and  of  ineptitude  in 
dealing  with  the  materials,  as  if  the  de- 
signer were  not  aware  that  a  page  is  a 
panel  to  be  filled,  and  not  a  white  wall 
to  affix  prints  to  ;  but  except  for  this  ex- 
traordinary error  in  the  earlier  portion, 
to  which  it  is  confined,  the  disposition  of 
the  sketches  upon  the  pages  is  simple, 
natural,  and  effective,  though  seldom  in 
a  strict  sense  decorative,  as  indeed  there 
was  no  intention  that  they  should  be. 
The  more  important  drawings  are  in  two 
kinds,  on  India  paper:  the  very  dark 
ones  are  sometimes  too  obscure  for  the 
eye  to  make  out  the  objects,  but  in  one 
instance  there  is  a  tinsel-like  brilliancy 
that  one  would  think  could  be  flashed 
only  by  a  nineteenth  -  century  electric 
light ;  the  open  pen-and-ink  drawings  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  to  our  taste 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  distinctly 
decorative  designs,  by  Mr.  Parsons,  are 
full  of  the  grace  which  marks  that  artist's 


quiet  and  charming  manner,  and  the  in- 
itials and  lesser  bits  are  all  done  with  care 
and  kept  true  to  the  general  feeling  which 
pervades  the  whole  work.  The  volume 
cannot  be  said  to  be  without  some  faults 
in  its  make-up  for  the  press  ;  but  these 
interfere  in  a  very  subordinate  way  with 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  artist's  genius  and 
the  good  fortune  which  made  him  the  il- 
lustrator of  Goldsmith  are  so  great  that 
all  such  slight  demerits  are  forgotten. 
Goldsmith  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
artist  than  Mr.  Abbey  in  his  author ; 
and  between  them  this  comedy  has  be- 
come a  monument,  in  the  literary  sense, 
of  the  eighteenth  century's  world.  At 
the  end  of  it  Mr.  Dobson  bids  adieu  in 
a  brief  envoi,  as  graceful  and  spirited 
as  the  longer  poem  with  which  he  pre- 
faced the  book.  One  lays  it  aside,  sure 
to  return  to  it  many  times  to  refresh  his 
dull  hours  with  the  heartiness  and  high 
spirits  and  good-natured  fun  of  the  old 
days,  and  to  see  them  in  their  own  garb 
and  fashion  in  this  faithful  revival  of 
them  by  the  hand  of  one  who  knows 
them  like  a  member  of  the  old  Club. 

The  practice  of  taking  a  fine  or  noble 
poem,  and  using  it  as  a  text  for  imagina- 
tive designs  which  have  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  the  poet's  meaning,  has  never  been 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  an- 
other of  the  principal  holiday  publica- 
tions, which  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to 
style  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damozel1  or  a 
series  of  designs  by  Kenyon  Cox.  The 
poem  is,  as  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
etherealized  and  unearthly  of  the  works 
of  a  poet  characterized  by  spirituality, 
the  mysticism  of  Italian  passion,  and  a 
continuous  and  straining  effort  to  incar- 
nate moods  of  love  and  attractions  of 
beauty  in  forms  which  are  saved  from 
gross  materialism  only  by  their  tenuity. 
Imaginativeness  was  of  the  essence  of 
Rossetti's  genius.  He  was  both  artist 

i  The  Blessed  Damozel.  By  DANTE  GABRI- 
EL ROSSETTI.  With  Drawings  by  KENYON 
Cox.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1888. 
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and  poet,  and  he  naturally  worked  in  the 
sensuous  medium,  in  the  stuff  of  material 
forms ;  and  this  predisposition  toward 
expressing  spiritual  meanings  by  terms 
of  the  body  also  induced  in  him  a  habit 
of  thinking  in  symbols.  When  a  man 
of  imagination  is  so  markedly  original, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  another  artistic 
mind  to  amalgamate  with  his  genius,  as 
one  must  do  who  attempts  to  interpret  or 
even  to  develop  a  poem  by  illustrating  it. 
Whatever  dissonance  there  is  between  the 
two  is  sure  to  be  made  apparent,  and  the 
critic's  displeasure  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  he  values  the  higher  and  finer 
genius  of  the  two,  and  already  under- 
stands the  original  poetic  work.  If  Ros- 
setti  had  thought  this  poem  fit  for  pic- 
ture-making, being  an  artist  who  did  fre- 
quently duplicate  his  poetic  ideas  in 
painting,  he  would  probably  have  left 
some  designs  to  express  the  history  of 
love  which  is  written  in  the  stanzas  ;  as  it 
is,  one  knows  very  well  from  the  general 
character  of  his  work  as  a  painter  what 
types  he  would  employ,  what  feeling  he 
would  diffuse  over  them,  and  what  sen- 
timent he  would  convey.  To  one  who 
is  familiar  with  Rossetti's  paintings,  the 
persons  in  the  poems  have  a  special  phys- 
ical character  to  the  eye  as  being  cousin- 
german  to  the  well-known  figures  on  the 
canvases ;  they  are  conceptions,  of  the 
same  brain.  Mr.  Cox,  therefore,  has  first 
to  make  us  forget  this  highly  individual- 
ized artistic  style  of  Rossetti,  in  which 
his  poems  are  naturally  interpreted  ;  and 
secondly  to  make  us  willing  to  substitute, 
for  Rossetti's  spiritualizing  and  mystical 
mind  his  own,  which  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent quality.  No  one  who  has  the  least 
discriminative  power  in  poetry  can  for 
an  instant  suppose  that  Rossetti  would 
not  have  immediately  repudiated  these 
designs  of  Mr.  Cox  as  in  any  sense  what- 
ever representative  of  the  poem  which  he 
labored  upon  as  his  masterpiece.  The 
dissonance  between  the  two,  of  which  we 
spoke,  is  in  fact  unendurable;  and  the 
only  way  to  enjoy  this  work  at  all  is  to 


forget  all  about  the  poem,  and  suppress 
it  from  consideration.  Mr.  Cox  is  here, 
then,  the  designer  of  an  art-series,  which 
has  as  its  motive  the  severance  of  the 
lover  and  his  beloved  by  death,  the  mu- 
tual longing  of  the  two,  and  their  reun- 
ion in  imagination  ;  in  addition  to  the  il- 
lustrations of  this  main  story  there  are 
several  others,  partly  merely  decorative, 
partly  necessary  as  a  kind  of  background 
to  the  pair  of  lovers.  The  spirit  of  the 
series  is  materialistic  and  earthly,  —  per- 
haps Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  "  fleshly," 
would  be  rightly  applied  to  it ;  and  this 
measures  its  distance  from  Rossetti.  The 
mysticism  in  it  is  wholly  conventional, 
and  the  scene  is  in  some  terrestrial  par- 
adise, perhaps,  but  not  in  any  place 
known  to  celestial  love.  The  figures 
are  full,  occasionally  heavy,  and  always 
in  prime  development ;  they  are  con- 
ceived in  a  somewhat  sculpturesque  way, 
and  give  an  impression  of  colorless  form, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  in  part  of 
their  power  as  designs.  Several  of  the 
groups  are  beautiful  in  composition,  as 
a  dance  on  some  Renaissance  urn  or  a 
scene  on  some  ancient  sarcophagus  is 
beautiful ;  and  some  of  the  single  figures 
are  admirable.  It  is,  however,  only  to 
the  forms  that  this  praise  can  be  given. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  myth  as  a  story 
of  the  attitude  of  a  mortal  lover  to  a  glo- 
rified mistress,  there  are  such  failures  of 
taste  in  details  and  of  spirituality  in  the 
general  treatment  as  to  make  the  series 
very  disagreeable.  If  one  is  content  to 
regard  art  for  the  sake  of  its  forms,  he 
will  find  here  a  nobleness  and  largeness 
of  design  of  extraordinary  power ;  the 
longer  one  looks  at  them  as  merely  fig- 
ure-pieces the  more  they  appeal  to  him, 
and  in  this  value  they  ar.e  truly  preemi- 
nent in  this  year's  art-work.  The  most 
that  one  can  say  who  feels  strongly  the 
incongruity  between  the  style  of  the  de- 
signs and  the  imaginative  theme  which 
they  illustrate  is  to  regret  the  union  of 
the  two.  The  difference  between  the  two 
artists  is  that  Rossetti  spiritualizes  the 
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sense,  but  Mr.  Cox  sensualizes  the  spirit. 
The  lover,  when  he  gazes  yearningly  to 
heaven,  is  "  a  fine  specimen  of  physical 
manhood,"  as  the  newspaper  would  say  ; 
he  looks  like  the  stroke  oar  of  the  'var- 
sity, and  he  wears  a  rowing  costume,  but 
one  suspects  his  position  will  soon  grow 
irksome,  and  knows  that  he  can  never 
keep  up  that  muscular  development  on  a 


diet  of  inconsolable  sorrow.  So  at  every 
turn  there  is  this  same  disparity  between 
the  idea  and  the  physique.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  best  of  the  series  are  those 
in  which  the  lovers  do  not  appear  at  all. 
Mr.  Cox  needs  "  the  warm  precincts  of 
the  cheerful  day "  for  his  scene ;  it  is 
only  in  an  earthly  Eden  that  art  of  this 
style  has  its  justification. 


RECENT  NOVELS  BY  WOMEN. 


IN  literature  as  in  life,  judgment  is 
on  wholes,  and  the  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed a  serial  novel  like  In  the  Clouds 
through  its  successive  parts  is  very  like- 
ly, when  the  end  is  reached,  to  revise  his 
judgment,  and  to  precipitate  a  decision 
which  has  been  held  in  suspense.  The 
publication  of  this  novel  in  book  form  1 
gives  a  convenient  opportunity  for  re- 
viewing it  rapidly,  and  for  concentrating 
those  general  impressions  which  are  often 
all  that  remain  to  one  regarding  a  book 
read  at  monthly  intervals.  AVe  suspect 
that  the  loose  exceptions  to  Miss  Mur- 
free's  latest  novel  —  those  vague  disap- 
pointments which  find  critical  expression 
in  general  terms  —  are  "  too  much  moun- 
tain "  and  "  unsatisfactory  ending."  It 
is  worth  while  to  consider  these  separate 
charges  a  moment,  to  see  if  they  can  be 
reduced  to  more  exact  terms. 

Miss  Murfree  has  chosen  to  place  the 
scenes  of  her  stories,  thus  far,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Tennessee.  There  live  the  men  and 
women  whose  lives  have  interested  her, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  rude  men 
and  women.  The  seclusion  in  which 
they  keep  themselves  and  the  tenacity 
of  mountain  traditions  have  conspired 
to  give  a  certain  isolation  of  history  to 

1  In  the  Clouds.  By  CHABLES  EGBERT 
CRADDOCK.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1887. 


the  community,  so  that  we  who  share 
a  common  name  and  common  laws  with 
them  are  able  to  look  upon  them  as  a 
distinct  folk.  It  is  the  power  to  depict 
this  individuality,  to  represent  it  con- 
sistently, and,  when  the  more  civil  world 
is  introduced,  still  to  make  the  contact 
natural,  that  informs  Miss  Murfree's  art 
and  makes  her  an  imaginative  writer  of 
a  high  order.  We  do  not  recall  any 
mistake  which  she  has  made  when  she 
introduces  the  gentry  to  the  commonalty. 
The  striking  scene  between  Judge  Gwin- 
nan  and  Lethe  Sayles  is  not  marred  by 
any  bit  of  false  romanticism,  and  when 
she  ennobles  her  mountaineers  she  is 
only  emphasizing  their  noble  qualities 
within  natural  bounds.  We  regard  this 
consistency  of  art  as  the  surest  note  of 
Miss  Murfree's  power.  She  sees  each 
person  in  his  or  her  real  environment, 
when  human  society  is  regarded. 

Is  the  same  thing  to  be  said  concern- 
ing her  treatment  of  humanity  in  its  re- 
lation to  external  nature  ?  The  moun- 
tains, among  which  her  folk  live,  un- 
doubtedly are  more  than  the  merely 
mechanical  conditions  of  isolation  and 
rudeness;  in  their  power  to  influence 
higher,  freer  natures  is  to  be  read  their 
power  to  affect  minds  under  the  trammels 
of  ignorance  and  stunted  growth;  if 
they  feed  the  spiritual  nature  of  a  Words- 
worth with  aspiring  thought,  they  crowd 
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the  soul  of  a  hind  with  superstitious  fear, 
and  make  him  acutely  observant  of  forms 
and  phases  which  are  easily  translated 
into  shapes  that  threaten.  If  among  her 
heroes  and  heroines  Miss  Murfree  dis- 
covers the  finer  quality,  as  she  may  right- 
fully do,  she  is  careful  to  make  nature 
cooperate  in  the  formation  and  in  the 
development  of  character.  One  per- 
ceives that  the  Prophet  and  Lethe  Sayles 
are  at  home  in  these  august  presences, 
and  that  their  lives  are  heightened  by 
the  converse.  She  is  equally  truthful  in 
her  occasional  interpretation  of  the  fears 
and  superstitions  of  the  baser  sort.  In 
other  words,  she  is  consistent  in  her  art 
here  also. 

But  she  is  not  content  with  this,  and 
she  forgets  that  her  art  is  essentially 
dramatic.  She  resorts  to  wholly  unnec- 
essary spectacular  effects,  and  constantly 
distracts  the  spectator's  attention  from 
the  persons  in  the  drama  to  independent 
activity  of  the  scenery  itself.  Many  of 
the  scenic  pictures  are  thrust  into  the 
action  in  such  a  way  as  to  interrupt  the 
movement  of  the  story  without  in  the 
least  intensifying  the  effect.  The  moun- 
tains, the  clouds,  the  streams,  are  some-1 
times  in  the  foreground,  and  the  people 
in  the  background.  It  often  occurs  that 
where  a  single  line  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  vivid  impression  of  an  aspect  of  nature, 
a  dozen  are  used,  and  the  vividness  is 
gone.  It  is  all  the  more  singular  be- 
cause Miss  Murfree  shows  a  remarkable 
economy  in  her  portraitures  of  persons 
and  her  presentation  of  incidents  ;  she  is 
wasteful  of  words  just  where  words  should 
be  employed  with  the  greatest  care,  in 
the  representation  of  natural  scenes. 
The  accumulation  of  epithets  adds,  noth- 
ing to  the  apparent  size  of  mountains ; 
and  while  Miss  Murfree  is  often  very 
delicate  in  her  depicting  of  details  of 
landscape  effects,  such  details  are  not 
rests  to  the  mind,  nor  have  they  any  real 
relation  to  the  thought  of  the  persons  in 
the  scene.  They  are  Miss  Murfree's 
thoughts,  and  she  has  not  always  suc- 


ceeded in  making  them  a  real  part  of 
her  work.  The  truth  is,  the  mind  is  far 
more  active  in  its  comprehension  of  de- 
tail in  human  life  than  it  is  in  seizing 
upon  the  details  of  a  landscape.  In  fic- 
tion, where  the  mind  is  eager  to  get  at 
people,  it  is  impatient  of  anything  but 
the  broadest  landscape  effects  ;  in  poetry, 
especially  in  lyric  poetry,  where  it  lies 
open  to  suggestions,  to  subtle  parallelisms 
of  life  and  nature,  it  delights  in  detail, 
and  is  willing  that  the  figure  of  the  man 
or  woman  should  be  in  the  briefest  out- 
line. 

The  other  charge,  that  In  the  Clouds 
ends  unsatisfactorily,  seems  to  us  less 
well  sustained.  Whichever  way  one 
turns  in  speculation  as  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, the  obstacles  appear  insuperable. 
To  have  made  at  last  a  union  between 
Lethe  and  Mink  would  have  been  to 
give  a  merely  hurried  and  conventional 
stage  reward  to  Mink  ;  to  have  paid  him, 
as  it  were,  for  all  his  trouble,  without 
really  assuring  the  reader  of  his  essen- 
tial worthiness.  The  fine  impulse  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  death  was  both 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  character, 
and  had  in  it  a  redemptive  force  on  his 
reputation.  The  glory  with  which  it  in- 
vested him  in  poor  Lethe's  eyes  is  only 
stronger  than  that  which  is  reflected  upon 
the  mind  of  the  sympathetic  reader.  To 
have  made  a  union,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  Lethe  and  Gwinnan  would 
have  been  to  join  two  natures  funda- 
mentally at  one,  and  yet  so  separated 
by  social  conditions  that  a  longer  edu- 
cational process  than  the  circumstances 
warranted  would  have  been  required  to 
make  them  really  congenial.  The  im- 
aginary union  constructed  by  the  de- 
lightful Mrs.  Purvine  was  a  stroke  of 
genius  ;  that  would  have  been  the  flat 
blow  of  commonplace  sentiment. 

The  fine  power  with  which  Miss  Mur- 
free has  dealt  with  Judge  Gwinnan,  Har- 
shaw,  and  Mrs.  Purvine  demonstrates 
the  belief  that  her  artistic  capability  is 
not  limited  by  the  rude  material  in  which 
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she  has  heretofore  chiefly  dealt.  We 
are  by  no  means  tired  of  her  rustic  folk, 
and  there  are  pictures  of  lowly  life  in 
the  book  which  are  consummate  in  their 
fidelity  to  nature,  poetically  and  not  pro- 
saically conceived ;  nor  is  she  likely  to 
exhaust  this  field ;  but  we  should  be 
most  heartily  interested  in  any  work  she 
might  undertake  which  had  for  its  char- 
acters the  men  and  women  whose  na- 
tures had  wider  intellectual  and  moral 
horizons,  and  (either  therefore,  or  also, 
as  she  pleases)  whose  situation  in  life  was 
less  physically  circumscribed.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  she  were  to  let  the  Missis- 
sippi River  run  through  her  story,  in- 
stead of  having  the  Tennessee  Mountains 
surround  it. 

In  Miss  Woolson  we  have  a  novelist 
of  another  order.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  material  in  which  she  works  is  dif- 
ferent ;  she  is  a  casuist  in  her  morality. 
Her  latest  novel 1  is  a  study  of  interest- 
ing cases,  and  she  expends  a  wealth  of 
incident  in  conversation  in  setting  the 
cas.es  before  the  reader,  so  that  there 
may  be.  no  element  in  the  problem  not 
fairly  taken  into  account.  Her  anxiety 
to  get  in  all  the  evidence,  and  to  get  it 
in  dramatically,  leads  her,  we  think,  into 
excess  of  invention.  In  this  story  of 
East  Angels,  two  characters,  for  example, 
Middleton  Moore  and  Manuel,  are  not 
only  superfluous,  they  are  in  the  way. 
Her  conversations  are  needlessly  repeti- 
tious ;  we  could  get  at  the  relations  of 
people  to  each  other  without  the  endless 
variations  upon  these  relations.  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  Miss  Woolson  had  made 
careful  studies  of  all  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  her  characters,  and  then  could 
not  bear  to  relinquish  this  or  that  clever 
passage,  and  so  had  printed  everything, 
instead  of  selecting  those  scenes  which 
were  typical,  and  making  them  tell  the 
story. 

There   are  also  certain   artistic  laws 

1  East  Angels.  By  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE 
WOOLSON.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1886. 


which  she  presses  too  hard.  The  law  of 
contrast,  for  instance,  so  valuable  in  a 
sharp  definition  of  character,  is  used  by 
her  to  a  somewhat  exhausting  extent. 
Garda's  husband  dies  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  contrast  of  Garda  with  Mar- 
garet, and  Adolfo  and  Manuel  are  con- 
stantly bringing  out  each  other's  colors. 
Everywhere  is  shown  a  lack  of  reserve 
power ;  the  situations  are  stretched  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  though  there 
is  a  prodigality  of  interesting  detail,  the 
reader  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  au- 
thor had  spared  herself  somewhat,  and 
not  been  so  scrupulous  in  her  art.  We 
can  almost  imagine  Miss  Woolson  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  her  chair,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  task,  and  saying,  I  am 
nearly  worn  out,  but  not  one  of  you  can 
say  I  have  neglected  you. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  heart 
of  the  story,  when  we  consider  the  rela- 
tion which  Evert  Winthrop,  Margaret, 
and  Garda  bear  to  each  other,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  Miss  Woolson' s 
naturalness  of  manner  and  carefulness 
of  art  have  failed  in  making  us  really 
believe  in  the  situation.  This  Undine  of 
a  Garda  is  a  little  too  incredible.  We 
may  not  lay  our  finger  upon  any  one 
weak  spot  in  Miss  Woolson's  construc- 
tion of  her,  but  she  is  too  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible to  be  altogether  true.  For  one 
thing,  we  believe  such  a  nature  would 
have  had  a  more  distinct  infusion  of  pas- 
sion. Then  the  heroism  of  Margaret 
has  a  tension  which  impresses  us  pain- 
fully. We  do  not  ask  that  she  should 
be  less  noble  and  self-sacrificing,  but  that 
the  reader  should  not  be  made  quite  so 
uncomfortable  at  sight  of  her.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  Winthrop's  behavior  to- 
ward her  is  any  more  the  outcome  of  his 
nature  than  is  hers  toward  him.  She 
hides  herself  from  him  with  a  persistency 
which  does  not  deceive  the  reader,  and 
could  not  deceive  Winthrop ;  he  rushes 
at  her  in  a  style  which  irritates  the  read- 
er even  more  than  it  disturbs  Margaret. 
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The  real  manliness  which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  possessed  would  have  made 
him  stop  short  of  such  petulance  of  pas- 
sion as  he  betrays. 

In  brief,  Miss  Woolson  in  her  over- 
anxiety  to  elaborate  her  characters  has 
missed,  it  seems  to  us,  the  more  obvious 
laws  of  their  being  ;  the  result  is  a  high- 
ly refined  artificiality  of  sentiment,  which 
scarcely  consists  with  the  admirable  nat- 
uralness of  those  scenes  in  which  no  pro- 
found intention  lurks.  Little  by  little 
the  book  is  built  up  ;  it  is  immensely 
clever  in  its  separate  passages  ;  the  minor 
characters,  who  have  no  great  moral 
exigency  to  serve,  are  delightfully  truth- 
ful ;  the  negroes  are  hit  off  with  great 
dexterity,  and  the  crane  becomes  a  real 
dramatis  persona  by  virtue  of  his  dis- 
tinctness of  character.  It  is  only  when 
one  comes  to  regard  the  novel  as  a  whole 
that  one  feels  how  ingenuity  has  been 
racked,  and  casuistry  made  to  take  the 
place  of  clear,  honest,  generous  handling 
of  human  relationships.  We  are  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  Miss  Woolson  is 
going  to  refine  away  her  unquestionable 
power,  and  strain  her  art  into  forced 
service.  Certainly  we  do  not  fear  that 
she  ever  will  fall  into  careless  ways.  She 
has  secured  great  pliability  of  workman- 
ship ;  why  can  she  not  use  this  power  in 
some  swiftly  accomplished  tale,  where 
the  quickness  of  movement  will  save  her 
from  undue  subtlety  of  motive  ? 

A  year  ago  we  found  a  pleasant  task 
in  calling  attention  to  Miss  McClelland's 
novel  Oblivion,  and  we  took  up  her  new 
book,  Princess,1  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
finding  it  an  advance  upon  her  previous 
work.  Oblivion  made  use  of  an  extreme- 
ly exceptional  incident  upon  which  to 
construct  a  plot,  but  it  reproduced  very 
cleverly  scenes  of  Southern  local  lif  e.  In 
Princess,  the  author  still  wisely  lays  her 
scenes  in  localities  with  which  she  may 
be  supposed  to  be  familiar,  but  she 
makes  use  of  a  plot  which  is  hackneyed 

1  Princess.  By  M.  G.  MCCLELLAND.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1886. 


to  the  last  degree,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  story  seems  to  impair  even  the  sim- 
pler and  easier  portions  of  her  work. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  eastern  Virginia. 
A  Northern  family,  of  generally  good 
quality,  though  inferior  by  subtle  de- 
grees to  the  neighboring  Virginians,  has 
bought  a  plantation,  and  thus  has  been 
brought  into  social  connection  with  the 
Masons,  who  represent  the  native  aris- 
tocracy so  completely  that  the  daughter 
of  the  house  is  the  latest  of  a  long  series 
of  Pocahontases.  She  has  exchanged  her 
name  in  common  parlance  for  the  easier, 
more  graceful  title  of  Princess,  which 
she  bears  also  by  virtue  of  her  inherent 
nobility  of  nature.  A  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  Northern  family  is  a  cer- 
tain chevalier,  a  Mr.  Thome,  who  is  a 
martyr  to  the  degenerate  society  which, 
in  an  uneasy  consciousness,  we  are  per- 
suaded is  characteristic  only  of  North- 
ern life.  His  wife  has  led  him  a  dog's 
life,  and  they  are  now  separated,  but  not 
legally  divorced.  Miss  McClelland  tries 
hard  to  make  us  believe  in  Mr.  Thome's 
dignified  unhappiness.  He  bears  his 
cross  so  silently  that  Pocahontas  Mason 
has  no  idea  he  is  married,  and  learns 
easily  to  love  the  man,  having  already 
thrown  aside  an  honest  Virginian  who 
has  only  rough  virtues. 

She  is  undeceived,  after  there  has 
been  a  tacit  mutual  understanding,  by  the 
wicked  interference  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Northern  family,  who  has  been 
lying  in  wait  for  Thome  for  a  long  while. 
Meanwhile  Thome,  who  has  determined 
to  obtain  a  divorce,  is  anticipated  by  his 
wife,  who  is  even  more  eager  to  get  rid 
of  him,  since  she  also  is  in  love  with 
somebody  else.  Externally,  the  way 
seems  clear  enough.  The  only  difficulty 
is  the  obstinacy  of  Princess,  who  has  high 
and  lofty  views  of  the  marriage  relation, 
—  views  which  are  not  only  Virginian  in 
their  strength,  but  personally  intense. 
Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  Thorne  is 
madly  in  love  with  Princess,  and  is  legal- 
ly free.  Princess  is  deeply,  sorrowfully, 
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in  love  with  Thome,  but  her  principles 
bind  her.  Her  old  lover,  who  has  been 
acquiring  strength  of  character  and  a 
little  money,  heaves  in  sight.  And  then 

—  what  then  ?      Why,   Thorne    grows 
thin  and  miserable,  and  the  burden   is 
thrown  upon  Princess. 

"  What  should  she  do  ?  How  should 
she  decide  ?  She  was  torn  and  swayed 
by  the  conflict  of  emotions  within  her ; 
the  old  fight  was  renewed  with  added 
fierceness.  Her  heart  yearned  over 
Thorne  ;  her  love  rose  up  and  upbraided 
her  for  hardness.  He  was  so  changed ; 
he  had  suffered,  and  his  hair  was  grow- 
ing gray ;  hard  lines  were  deepening 
about  his  mouth,  and  to  his  eyes  had 
come  an  expression  that  wrung  her  heart, 

—  a  cynical  hopelessness,  a  sullen  gloom. 
Was   this   her   work  ?     Was    she    shut- 
ting out  hope  from  a  life,  thus  making  a 
screen  of  a  scruple  to  keep  sunlight  from 
a  soul ?  " 

Well,  is  this  the  first  time  a  woman 
was  ever  torn  and  swayed,  —  the  first 
time  that  a  selfish  man  insisted  that  his 
misery  was  due  to  the  woman  who  would 
not  give  him  what  he  wanted,  but  to 
which  he  had  no  right  ?  Certainly  the 
situation  is  not  novel,  but  what  is  Miss 
McClelland's  solution  of  the  problem  ? 
Simply  to  make  the  woman  yield,  and 
to  have  the  pair  go  off  to  the  sound  of 
faint,  sad  music,  as  it  were.  That  is  no 
solution.  Anybody  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way,  if  merely  desirous  of 
momentary  ease.  But  true  art,  when 
dealing  with  ethical  questions,  does  not 
permit  a  heroine  thus  weakly  to  suc- 
cumb. A  genuine  work  of  art  would  not 
leave  the  story  at  this  point ;  it  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  by  yielding  the 
woman  had  either  entered  upon  a  new 
and  more  terrible  conflict,  or  that  a  Ne- 
mesis was  at  her  side  from  that  time  forth. 

We  have  been  treating  this  novel 
simply  as  a  work  of  art,  and  we  may 
add  that  the  weak  conception  of  what 
a  work  of  art  is  has  left  its  impress 
throughout  the  book.  The  subsidiary 


scenes  are  by  no  means  so  well  executed 
as  in  Oblivion.  But  looked  at  as  a  piece 
of  ethics  the  book  is  without  excuse.  We 
have  no  patience  with  a  writer  who  takes 
up  so  grave,  so  momentous,  a  subject  as 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  covers  up  a 
bad  smell  with  a  bottle  of  Lubin's  ex- 
tract. We  beg  Miss  McClelland  to  for- 
get, if  she  can,  this  piece  of  sentimental- 
ity, and  make  us  forget  it  by  giving  a 
thoroughly  good  picture  of  Virginian  life, 
with  a  robust  morality  at  its  base,  and  a 
good  honest  plot  to  carry  it.  Let  her 
put  her  strength  even  into  life-like  tab- 
leaux, and  leave  the  plot  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  that  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  so  artificial  a  product  as  Princess. 
We  are  quite  sure  she  can  do  the  real 
thing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pass  to  a  book 
which  has  the  ring  of  genuine  metal. 
We  have  not  read  any  of  the  previous 
stories  of  the  author  who  calls  herself 
Charlotte  Dunning,  but  we  shall  read 
the  next  one,  for  A  Step  Aside 1  has 
raised  high  hopes  in  us  that  here  is  a 
writer  who  has  a  sincere  respect  for  her 
work,  and  is  capable  of  growth.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  fall  in  with  a  book 
which  implies  so  much  reserved  power. 
The  story  in  its  main  lines  is  readily 
told,  and  the  reader  is  not  wronged  by 
being  forewarned  of  the  plot.  A  French- 
man, teacher  of  drawing  in  a  girls'  school 
in  New  York,  has  a  motherless  daughter, 
Pauline  Valrey,  who  has  grown  into  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  same  school 
as  teacher  of  French.  The  two  are  liv- 
ing a  restricted,  quiet  life  in  a  cheap 
boarding  -  house,  to  which  comes  by 
chance  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  and  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  in  a  small  corporation.  The 
meeting  under  the  roof  of  a  boarding- 
house  leads  by  the  most  natural  steps  to 
the  coming  together  of  Pauline  Valrey 
and  Hugh  Langmuir ;  they  love  simply 
and  faithfully,  and  the  old  gentleman  is 

i  A  Step  Aside.    By  CHARLOTTE 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1886. 
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well   pleased  with  the  betrothal  which 
follows. 

It  happens  in  the  course  of  their  very 
natural  lives  that  the  three  find  them- 
selves on  a  vacation  together  in  the  Cats- 
kills  ;  and  while  they  are  rusticating  at 
a  farm-house,  Mr.  Prosper,  Hugh's  em- 
ployer, turns  up  at  the  neighboring  hotel. 
He  is  quite  unused  to  enjoying  himself, 
and  is  having  a  dreary  tune,  but  the 
ennui  is  lifted  by  an  excursion  which  he 
takes  with  the  young  people,  and  there 
comes  into  his  life  a  new  element  in  the 
person  of  this  fresh,  animated,  and  pretty 
young  girl.  Upon  the  resumption  of  life 
in  the  city,  it  chances  by  a  series  of  very 
likely  incidents  that  Pauline  becomes 
connected  with  Miss  Berryan,  a  half- 
sister  of  Mr.  Prosper,  and  is  often  at  her 
house,  especially  after  the  death  of  M. 
Valrey.  The  characters  having  thus 
been  fairly  started,  the  development  of 
the  plot  is  in  the  gradual  separation  of 
Hugh  and  Pauline  by  the  intervention  of 
the  rich  Miss  Berryan  and  the  well-to-do 
Mr.  Prosper.  Miss  Berryan  is  selfish, 
and  wants  Pauline  to  herself.  Mr.  Pros- 
per persuades  himself  that  he  can  make 
Pauline  a  better  husband  than  her  drudge 
of  a  lover.  Pauline  yields  a  little  to  the 
subtle  charm  of  the  luxury  in  which  she 
feels  at  home,  and  Hugh,  desperate  with 
jealousy  as  he  sees  Pauline  slipping  away 
from  him,  and  incensed  at  the  hard  for- 
tune which  seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  him, 
seeks  in  a  feverish  haste  to  make  money 
by  speculation  and  in  doing  so  wrongs 
his  employer.  The  crisis  comes  at  last. 
Pauline  wakes  to  a  keen  sense  of  what 
she  is  drifting  into.  Hugh,  half  crazed 
by  his  conscience,  comes  near  meeting 
death  recklessly,  and  is  spared  only  for 
a  bitter  recovery  from  illness.  Then  the 
real  love  of  the  two  is  supreme,  and  the 
estrangement  is  over,  yet  the  sense  of 
guilt  on  both  sides  remains. 

*'  They  tried  each  to  cheer  the  other, 
but  the  shadows  hung  over  them  and 
weighed  them  down.  Their  faces  showed 
what  they  had  gone  through,  and  often. 


when  they  were  alone,  they  sat,  hand 
in  hand,  silent,  not  daring  to  speak  out 
the  bitter  regrets  that  filled  both  their 
hearts.  It  was  not  enough  that  Pauline 
had  given  Prosper  the  money  [her  own 
savings]  Hugh  had  taken,  for  the  shame 
of  the  theft  remained.  No  sophistry 
could  do  away  with  the  fact  of  his  dis- 
honesty, and  no  promises  that  Pauline, 
might  make  could  do  away  with  the 
fact  of  her  disloyalty  in  the  past.  They 
thought  of  these  things,  not  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  in  the  way  of  happi- 
ness." They  are  quietly  married  in  the 
old  boarding-house.  u  The  expressman 
had  already  taken  the  trunks  to  the  sta- 
tion ;  there  was  no  carriage  waiting  out- 
side, and  after  the  last  farewells  had 
been  spoken  Hugh  drew  his  wife's  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  they  walked  away 
slowly." 

Now  that  we  have  given  this  brief 
outline  and  taste  of  the  story,  we  begin 
to  regret  our  act,  for  we  are  sensitive  lest 
we  should  have  suggested  an  impression 
of  monotony  in  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  novel  is  mainly  in  one  tone ;  there 
are  not  many  dashes  of  color  in  it,  and 
possibly  the  author  might  have  intro- 
duced these  with  just  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  the  air  of  naturalness  in  the 
scenes  is  not  impaired  by  any  strain  after 
striking  situations.  People  of  native  re- 
finement, who  work  for  their  living  and 
are  forced  to  live  in  cheap  boarding- 
houses,  are  not  exactly  the  subjects  for 
fine  writing.  The  step  aside  which  each 
of  the  principal  characters  takes  is  not 
a  wild  plunge,  but  just  what  the  title 
indicates,  a  deflection  from  a  perfectly 
straight  course,  a  human  error;  and  it 
is  just  such  steps  that  make  up  most  of 
the  minor  disappointments  in  life.  Yet 
so  finely  has  the  author  delineated  the 
career  of  her  hero  and  heroine  that  when 
they  leave  the  book  we  are  conscious  of 
no  incongruity  when  the  image  rises  to 
our  minds  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their 
one  sin,  going  out  into  the  world  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  happiness. 
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It  is  no  light  thing  to  have  done  what 
this  author  has  done  with  so  firm  a  hand. 
To  depict  nice  shades  of  character  and 
action  without  quibbling  ;  to  present  the 
commonplaces  of  life  without  dwelling 
unnecessarily  upon  ignoble  details ;  to 
be  natural  without  being  loose,  and  real 
without  using  an  H  H  H  pencil ;  to  dis- 
close the  foundations  of  character  with- 
out eternally  fumbling  at  the  roots  of 
life ;  to  be  sturdily  moral  without  being 
goody-goody ;  to  draw  people  who  are 
perfectly  distinct  without  exaggeration 
of  their  characteristics,  —  to  do  all  this 
is  to  do  what  belongs  to  a  strong  artist 


working  in  severely  plain  materials  :  and 
this  Miss  Dunning  has  accomplished  with 
a  success  which  excites  our  admiration, 
and  leads  us  to  praise,  with  scarcely  a 
reservation,  a  book  which  is  through  and 
through  an  honest  piece  of  work. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  generalize  over 
woman's  work  in  fiction  upon  so  slight  a 
series  of  particulars,  but  we  think  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  that  women 
differ  among  themselves  in  ethical  judg- 
ment, and  that  twelve  women  on  a  jury 
would  probably  be  just  as  likely  to  be 
wrong  as  twelve  men. 


RECENT  HISTORIES   ON  THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN. 


SELDOM  has  there  been  a  more  dar- 
ing disregard  of  unfavorable  conditions 
than  in  the  selection  of  what  is  now 
Cambridge  as  the  site  of  the  infant  Har- 
vard College,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  By  the  middle  of  1638,  this 
town  had  not  merely  parted  with  its 
early  name,  but  had  witnessed  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  its  population.  Only 
eleven  families  remained,  of  those  who 
had  apparently  been  taking  root  on  its 
soil,  the  rest  of  the  community  having 
been  carried  away  bodily  to  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  where,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hook- 
er, it  began  a  new  life  under  the  name 
of  Hartford.  The  Hartford  community, 
commemorated  in  this  Memorial  History,1 
was  the  old  community,  with  a  change  of 
location  and  change  of  name  ;  for  the 
settlers  brought  with  them  their  old  mag- 
istrates, their  old  ministers,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  town's  "  political  and  ecclesiastical 
machinery."  It  has  been  common  to  as- 
cribe this  migration  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  in  which  other  towns  than  Cam- 

1  The  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut,     1633-1884.     Edited  by  J.  HAM- 


bridge  participated,  though  to  a  much 
less  extent,  to  an  existing  disaffection 
with  the  religious  and  political  adminis- 
tration of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  a  different 
idea  was  in  the  mind  of  their  leader. 
Under  the  conditions  of  their  settlement 
in  the  wilderness,  a  theocratic  system, 
whose  code  of  laws  consisted  mainly  of 
"  Moses  his  judicialls,"  seemed  to  have 
better  prospect  of  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment than  on  the  seaboard,  where  the 
ideal  symmetry  of  a  Puritan  community 
was  too  much  exposed  to  unwelcome 
arrivals  from  Old  England.  The  same 
vessel  which  brought  the  settlers  their 
supplies  of  lumber  or  provisions  was 
painfully  liable  to  land  among  them 
some  jovial  semi-pagan  like  Thomas 
Morton,  or  some  veritable  firebrand  like 
Anne  Hutchinson  or  George  Fox.  Ob- 
viously, the  settlement  at  Hartford  was, 
by  its  very  inaccessibility,  largely  free 
from  this  liability,  and  therefore  almost 
wholly  unembarrassed  by  inharmonious 
elements.  The  transplanted  Puritanism 

MONO  TRUMBULL,,  LL.  D.  In  two  volumes. 
Boston  :  Edward  L.  Osgood.  1886. 
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thus  came  almost  of  necessity  to  develop 
into  a  more  pronounced  type  than  that 
of  the  Bay  settlements.  A  man  like 
Hooker  could  not  at  once  fade  out  of  the 
recollection  of  the  places  which  had 
known  him,  and  the  Hartford  settlement 
was  by  no  means  forgotten  at  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  as  appears  from  refer- 
ences to  it  in  more  than  one  writer  of 
this  period.  Even  Cotton  Mather's  Mag- 
nalia  embalms  one  curious  reference  to 
it;  not  in  an  adaptation  to  Cambridge 
and  Hartford  of  the  Horatian  apostro- 
phe, "  O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior  " 
(though  he  might  appropriately  enough 
have  written  "  filia  asperior,"  in  one  of 
the  prodigious  lapses  into  Latin  which 
bristle  on  almost  every  page),  but  in  plain 
English.  His  active  though  somewhat 
lurid  imagination,  in  fact,  designates  it 
as  the  place  where  "  the  last  great  con- 
flict with  Antichrist "  would  take  place. 
The  tremendous  distinction  which  the 
great  Boston  divine  would  thus  have 
conferred  upon  Hartford  need  not  be 
taken  as  expressing  anything  uncompli- 
mentary in  his  view  of  it,  but  merely  his 
lively  sense  of  its  remoteness.  We  have 
seen  that  this  remoteness  helped  to  in- 
tensify its  religious  characteristics.  It 
contributed  also  to  make  it  an  excep- 
tionally homogeneous  community.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  were  few  New  England  towns  in 
which  the  native  English  stock  had  held 
its  own  so  well  against  all  foreign  ad- 
mixtures, and  there  are  few  in  which 
local  traits  have  been  more  strongly  in- 
tensified and  perpetuated.  The  persist- 
ence of  the  type  is  scarcely  less  marked 
in  the  political  ideas  which  have  held 
sway  here.  Hartford  was  not  merely 
an  important  headquarters  of  patriotic 
sentiment  all  through  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, but  a  veritable  hot-bed  of  Fed- 
eralist sentiment  after  the  war.  After 
New  England  Federalism  had  met  with 
its  most  crushing  reverses  elsewhere,  it 
survived  most  tenaciously  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;  and  no  other  town  than 


Hartford  could  have  been  so  appropri- 
ately selected  as  the  place  of  assembling 
of  that  Hartford  Convention  which  sig- 
nalized the  year  1814,  and  which  so 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  timid  pa- 
triots in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  real  story  of  Hartford  in  the  past  is 
so  much  more  than  a  history  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  under  the  municipal 
name  of  Hartford  that  Dr.  Trumbull, 
the  accomplished  editor  of  these  two  vol- 
umes, has  been  led  to  make  them  include 
the  county  as  well  as  the  city.  The  re- 
sult is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a 
comparison  of  this  Memorial  Histoiy 
with  that  of  Boston,  which  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  title  seems  to  invite,  is  by 
no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
mer. Indeed,  the  use  of  the  cooperative 
method,  as  applied  to  historical  publica- 
tions, in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us, 
must  inevitably  suggest  the  limitations 
of  that  method.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  one  of 
his  more  recent  addresses,  has  empha- 
sized the  distinction  "  between  literature 
and  merely  printed  matter."  Dr.  Trum- 
bull could  hardly  have  hoped,  at  the  best, 
to  reach  in  these  two  volumes  the  high 
level  of  "  literature  "  as  thus  understood. 
Needless  pains,  however,  have  been  taken 
to  render  this  impossible,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Publisher's  Note  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  volumes,  calling  attention  to 
the  "  portraits  and  many  views  which 
were  not  originally  contemplated,  and 
which  the  subscribers  receive  without 
additional  expense."  These  features,  to- 
gether with  the  disheartening  array  of 
local  annals  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the 
country  towns,  while  they  no  doubt  stir 
the  sensibilities  of  the  local  magnates 
therein  glorified,  have  an  unfortunately 
cheapening  effect  on  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Dr.  Trumbull  has  missed  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  that  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive influence  which  such  a  centre 
of  political  life  as  this  must  have  had 
from  the  beginning.  There  have  been 
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few  more  interesting  testimonies  to  the 
substantial  "  unity  of  history,"  as  insist- 
ed on  by  Mr.  Freeman,  than  the  succes- 
sive reappearances  of  the  city-state,  as 
a  political  institution,  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  mediaeval  Italy,  and,  last- 
ly, in  New  England.  It  was  because  the 
leaders  of  the  Hartford  community  pos- 
sessed a  real  genius  for  political  affairs 
that  a  colony,  and  not  a  mere  county, 
came  gradually  to  crystallize  about  Hart- 
ford as  a  nucleus.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  doubtful  just  where  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  were  to  be  definitely  drawn. 
Springfield  was  claimed  as  belonging  to 
its  jurisdiction,  but  was  later  included  in 
Massachusetts.  Woodstock,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  after  being  recognized  for  a 
series  of  years  as  a  Massachusetts  town, 
was,  in  1749,  attached  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Colony.  To  the  south  of  Hartford, 
however,  was  a  community  even  more 
ambitious  than  itself  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  city-state.  In  the  inter- 
esting pages  of  Mr.  Levermore's  recent 
volume,  The  Republic  of  New  Haven, 
one  may  read  how  this  gallant  munici- 
pality also  was  hemmed  in,  and  finally 
swallowed  up,  by  the  ever  vigilant  Con- 
necticut Colony.  If  the  Memorial  His- 
tory could  have  done  more  to  spread  be- 
fore the  reader  the  fascinating  story  of 
Hartford's  connection  with  this  develop- 
ment and  growth,  he  could  well  afford 
to  lose  much  of  what  is  here  told  by  an 
army  of  writers,  but  with  an  almost 
painful  lack  of  proportion. 

The  town  which  Hooker  and  his  asso- 
ciates founded  grew  up  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  New  England  valleys, 
yet  it  has  by  no  means  been  a  Boeotia  in 
literary  unfruitfulness.  Hooker,  indeed, 
was  himself  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
writers  who  have  constituted  its  men  of 
letters.  Its  literary  flowering-time  was 
early,  if  we  include  the  stilted  produc- 
tions of  Barlow,  Trumbull,  and  their  as- 

1  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
Edited  by  JUSTIN  WINSOB.     Vol.  IV.    French 
Explorations  and  Settlements  in  North  Amer- 
VOL.   LIX. NO.   352.  18 


sociates  in  the  last  century.  This  school 
of  letters  has  been  long  since  outgrown, 
with  other  affectations,  though  a  belated 
member  of  its  ranks,  the  late  James 
Gates  Percival,  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact.  Some  highly  amus- 
ing lines,  in  which  he  gave  indignant  ex- 
pression to  his  resentment,  are  printed 
in  this  work,  and  testify  to  Hartford's 
lack  of  appreciation.  In  the  more  mod- 
ern period  it  has  had  writers  of  real  dis- 
tinction, who  have  not  lacked  for  appre- 
ciation, either  at  home  or  abroad.  To 
this,  indee'd,  the  pages  of  our  own  maga- 
zine bear  witness,  for  among  its  Hart- 
ford contributors  have  been  numbered 
such  names  as  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Henry  Howard  Brownell,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  and  S.  L.  Clemens ; 
and  also,  in  virtue  of  their  birth  there, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John  Fiske, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  and  William  Henry 
Bishop.  It  is  significant  that  as  the 
first  name  of  eminence  among  the  Hart- 
ford men  of  letters  is  that  of  a  clergy- 
man, so  is  one  of  the  last,  also,  the  late 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  To  this  nine- 
teenth-century divine  the  citizens  of  the 
Hartford  of  to-day  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness,  for  his  life 
among  them  resulted  in  a  most  notewor- 
thy quickening  of  their  civic  pride  and 
public  spirit,  —  a  noble  service  on  the 
part  of  any  citizen. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  descent  of 
this  work  from  the  Memorial  History  of 
Boston.  By  another  line  that  work  was 
also  the  progenitor  of  Mr.  Winsor's 
great  work  on  America. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  series,  de- 
voted to  French  Explorations  and  Set- 
tlements in  North  America,  and  to  the 
minor  essays  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  Swedes,1  shows  plainly  the  serious 
view  of  the  editor,  and  his  resolution  to 
keep  the  work  within  the  strict  lines  of 
the  plan  laid  down  at  the  outset.  The 

ica,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  1500-1700.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 
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thoroughness  with  which  the  ground  is 
covered,  the  patience  with  which  the 
cartography  —  the  most  original  contri- 
bution, it  may  be  said,  in  all  the  volumes 
thus  far  published  —  has  been  developed, 
the  careful  array  of  authorities,  all  these 
elements  give  the  work  a  solidity  and 
impressiveness  which  both  stimulate  the 
student  and  discourage  him.  The  foun- 
dation here  laid  for  historical  study  in 
an  independent  manner  is  admirable, 
but  a  cursory  examination  may  well  lead 
one  to  despair  of  attacking  history  as  a 
study,  unless  he  is  to  confine  himself  to 
an  exceedingly  minute  field. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  first  impression 
likely  to  be.  made  upon  the  expectant 
student,  and  if  it  warns  off  all  merely 
desultory  speculators  or  indolent  minds 
much  is  gained.  But  this  volume  itself 
invites  to  other  moods.  The  clear,  ex- 
cellently arranged  monograph  on  Cham- 
plain,  by  Mr.  Slafter,  shows  how  a  single 
topic  may  be  made  interesting  by  the 
narration  anew  of  an  historical  career, 
when  the  writer  has  sifted  the  material 
for  the  narrative  and  has  fully  possessed 
himself  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Shea's  chap- 
ter, again,  on  The  Jesuits,  Recollects,  and 
the  Indians  is  a  good  example  of  how  a 
man  of  full  mind  can  group  and  bring 
into  orderly  form  a  great  variety  of  scat- 
tered data,  by  the  use  of  a  convenient 
comprehensive  topic.  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Frontenac 
and  his  Times,  had  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage in  following  Dr.  Parkman,  since 
that  writer  was  able  to  go  over  the 
ground  more  fully  in  narrative,  and  to 
invest  it  with  the  charm  of  his  style.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  this 
distinct  subject,  for  Frontenac  was  too 
striking  a  force  in  the  history  of  Canada. 


Mr.  Stewart,  moreover,  by  his  residence 
among  the  scenes  of  Frontenac's  career, 
has  the  gain  which  often  comes  from 
personal  association,  and  he  writes  with 
directness  and  an  intelligent  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  his  subject. 

The  introduction  to  the  volume,  how- 
ever, is  the  paper  which  on  many  ac- 
counts is  the  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion. Somewhere  in  the  series  it  was 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  general 
survey  of  the  physiographical  conditions 
of  historical  development  in  the  country, 
and  the  editor  has  chosen  this  volume 
as  the  place  for  Professor  Shaler's  paper 
on  the  Physiography  of  North  America. 
It  is  one  of  those  generalizing  and  sug- 
gestive views  which  the  author  has  a 
peculiar  faculty  for  presenting,  and  it  is 
of  great  value  to  the  student  for  the 
lines  of  thought  and  study  which  it 
opens.  We  cannot  recall  another  single 
paper  which  would  do  more,  if  carefully 
considered,  to  bring  about  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  that  true  union  of  geographi- 
cal and  historical  studies  which  has  been 
so  wofully  neglected.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Shaler  is  fascinating 
to  the  reader.  It  starts  a  great  number 
of  most  interesting  questions,  and  it  may 
well  revive  the  courage  of  one  who  is  at 
first  appalled  by  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  undertaking  historical  investiga- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Here  is  opened  to 
him  a  field  of  research  which  permits 
him  to  use  all  the  admirable  material  so 
carefully  gathered  in  this  and  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  and  yet  to  occupy  his 
thought  with  large  and  vital  problems. 
The  reader  who  enters  the  fourth  vol- 
ume by  this  door  will  find  himself  in 
a  more  generous  place  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  known. 
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The    Red      THE  years  monotonous  ?    The 
Leaves    on     same  old  seasons,  and  weath- 

the  Suow.  „ 

ers,  and  aspects  of  nature  r 
Never  anything  new  to  admire  or  won- 
der at?  The  monotony  is  in  our  eye- 
sight, which  goes  on  seeing  nothing  but 
the  common  and  invariable  things  ;  sim- 
ply because,  from  long  familiarity,  these 
are  the  easy  things  to  see.  But  these 
are  only  the  frame  of  the  picture ;  the 
picture  itself  is  never  twice  alike. 

Suppose,  to  test  it,  we  should  open  a 
ledger  account  with  Nature.  It  should 
be  headed,  The  Face  of  Nature  in  Ac- 
count with  an  Exacting  Mind.  On  the 
left-hand  page  should  be  entered  the  Dr. 
side  of  the  account ;  namely,  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  year  that  we  could 
fairly  stigmatize  as  the  "  same  everlast- 
ing old  thing."  On  the  right-hand  page 
should  go  the  Cr.  ;  namely,  by  all  the 
aspects  of  land,  or  sea,  or  sky,  that  in 
any  candor  we  must  confess  never  be- 
fore to  have  been  noticed  by  us. 

For  example,  "  February  3d.  Dr.  To 
a  pale  sunrise,  going  into  a  low-spir- 
ited forenoon  of  leaden  cloud.  Have 
seen  this  hundreds  of  times  before." 
Or,  "  August  20th.  Dr.  To  a  hot  after- 
noon. Sleepy.  Palm-leaf  fans.  Shower 
at  five  o'clock.  Bumbles  and  boombles 
of  approaching  thunder.  Scalding  wa- 
ter. One  sharp  flash  and  crack.  Three 
rolling  peals,  going  r,  r,  r,  bang  ;  r,  r,  r, 
boong  ;  br,  r,  bong,  BANG,  br,  r,  m,  m,  m. 
Same  old  thunder-shower." 

Of  the  Cr.  side  of  the  account,  the 
items  which  led  me  to  begin  this  paper, 
and  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  will 
furnish  a  good  example. 

It  is  the  7th  of  November.  The  first 
snow  came  in  the  night,  and  this  morn 
ing  we  had  that  annual  experience  of 
drawing  the  curtain,  and  looking  out  a 
little  shiveringly,  and  saying,  "  A  white 
world !  Whiter  has  come,  sure  enough." 


Ten  inches  of  snow  ;  and,  all  day,  more 
powdered  down  in  successive  puffs  and 
squalls.  One  minute,  all  blue  sky,  and 
the  sun  flashing  on  everything ;  the  next, 
you  see  the  northwest  obscured,  and  the 
dun  cloud  rapidly  covering  the  whole 
heavens,  its  upper  edge  fringed  with  light 
snow-scud  brushed  out  before  it  in  wisps 
and  flying  locks.  Suddenly  the  air  is 
thick  with  the  falh'ng  and  whirling  flakes. 
It  is  like  the  glass  toy  box  we  had  when 
children,  which  we  turned  upside  down, 
and  scattered  a  thick  white  shower  on 
the  wooden  trees  and  the  whittled  chalet 
and  herdsmen. 

These  gusty  squalls  have  brought  down 
the  last  "  flying  gold "  of  the  autumn 
trees.  Yesterday  the  maples,  and  oaks, 
and  the  great  round-topped  linden  on 
the  lawn  were  still  full  of  their  wealth 
of  color.  There  it  lies  now  on  the  snow, 
—  smouldering  reds  and  yellows,  burning 
with  dusky  blushes  on  (not  in,  as  ordi- 
narily) the  level  floor  of  the  white  cold. 
This  is  what  I  meant  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore :  the  autumn  lying  in  this  literal 
fashion  on  the  winter's  breast.  Com- 
monly the  carpet  of  the  fallen  leaves  is 
all  down  before  the  cold  white  feet  of 
the  snowstorms  come  to  dance  upon  it. 
(If  these  metaphors  seem  to  tread  on 
each  other's  heels  a  little,  a  squall  or  two 
may  be  supposed  to  have  intervened.) 

The  prettiest  thing,  however,  in  this 
particular  case  of  the  first  snow,  is  the 
way  its  softness,  early  in  the  night, 
caused  it  to  stick  fast,  silvering  the  wind- 
ward side  of  every  object.  Not  only  are 
the  firs  deep  loaded,  the  lower  boughs 
weighted  and  banked  till  each  tree  is, 
from  the  ground  up,  a  continuous  tent  of 
snow,  but  the  trunks  and  every  round 
limb  and  forking  twig  of  the  elms  and 
oaks  are  puffed  with  fleckless  white.  It 
makes  of  them  a  vivid  kind  of  crayon 
sketch  :  every  bough  has  its  dark  shadow 
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away  from  the  sun,  and  its  white  high- 
light toward  the  wind.  The  gate-posts 
are  capped  high  with  the  rounded  er- 
mine. In  the  side  of  one  of  these 
snowcaps  I  carefully  scooped  out  a  little 
cave ;  then,  removing  my  glove,  I  cau- 
tiously (so  as  not  to  dismantle  the  fluffy 
entrance)  thrust  in  my  bare  hand  and 
held  it  there.  Almost  instantly  I  could 
feel  the  warmth  reflected  from  the  trans- 
lucent walls.  For  the  first  time  (another 
item  on  the  Cr.  side  of  our  account- 
book),  I  not  only  could  understand,  but 
sense,  how  the  prairie-hens  and  over- 
taken travelers  can,  like  cunning  chil- 
dren with  their  mothers,  escape  the  cas- 
tigation  of  the  snow  by  fleeing  to  the 
snow's  own  bosom. 

The  little  wren-house  on  the  stub  of 
the  dead  pear-tree  is  piled  thick  to  wind- 
ward, and  fringed  with  icicles  on  the 
eaves  to  leeward,  like  the  abodes  of  all 
the  rest  of  us.  Across  the  river,  on  the 
crown  of  the  slope,  stands  a  straight 
high  wall  of  woods.  It  is  a  reversed 
drawing  in  charcoal ;  all  the  tops,  the 
soft  mass  of  bare  boughs  and  twigs,  be- 
ing shaded  dark,  while  the  stems  of  the 
tall  hickories  and  oaks  stand  forth  white 
as  marble  columns. 

On  the  smooth  snow  of  the  lawn  stands 
a  slender  upright  wand,  left  solitary  in 
the  deserted  tennis-court,  where  it  sup- 
ported the  net  in  the  middle.  The  ad- 
hering fleece  has  made  of  it  only  a  deli- 
cate rapier-blade  of  snow.  Shining  there 
in  the  sun,  scarcely  more  tangible  than 
its  faint  blue  shadow,  a  slim  white  line, 
pure,  cold,  still,  —  what  a  beautiful  baton 
for  conducting  some  symphony  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  or  a  stylus  for  tracing  the  icy 

music  of  's  poetry ;    or  a  gnomon 

for  some  frosty  moon-dial,  whereon  to 

mark  the  saintly  hours  of 's  life. 

—  There   is  a  kind  of   com- 

Mmd-R^ad- 

ing  by  Com-  mon-sense  mind-reading  which 

mon  Sense.       T   ...  '        .  , 

1  like  to  practice,  and  which 
I  can  recommend  to  psychologically  dis- 
posed persons  as  very  entertaining.  The 
method  is  simply  to  start  from  some  ob- 


ject which  you  perceive  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  your  companion,  or  from 
some  remark  made  by  either  one  of  you, 
and  follow  the  probable  links  of  associa- 
tion in  his  mind  to  some  point  which  you 
suddenly  announce  to  him.  You  will 
often  miss  it,  but  whenever  you  succeed, 
especially  if  the  train  of  ideas  have  led 
to  some  point  quite  remote  from  the 
starting-place,  the  effect  is  somewhat 
startling. 

For  example,  I  am  sitting  on  a  gar- 
den bench,  one  afternoon,  with  my  wife. 
The  faintest  whiff  of  a  good  cigar  comes 
borne  on  the  air  through  a  hedge  of 
trees.  Nothing  is  said,  but  I  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  that  it  suggests  to  her  mind, 
as  it  does  to  my  own,  a  passage  in  Jane 
Eyre,  of  which  we  were  speaking  only 
yesterday,  —  the  fragrance  of  "  Roches- 
ter's cigar."  Now  it  was  but  the  day 
before  that  we  had  a  letter  from  our 
friend  Jane  B ,  recounting  the  tum- 
ble of  her  baby  from  the  phaeton.  I 
am  therefore  pretty  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  one  Jane  will  suggest  the  other, 
and  that  the  thought  of  the  young  moth- 
er will  suggest  the  child.  So  I  remark 
quietly,  as  I  poke  my  cane"  at  a  pebble 
in  an  absent  way,  "  It  is  odd  that  it 
did  n't  hurt  her  more."  Whereupon  my 
wife  exclaims,  "  Well !  "  and  says  I  must 
he  a  witch,  a  remark  always  gratifying 
to  a  husband.  I  do  not  respond,  as  I 
am  lying  low  for  a  still  further  feat  of 
guess-work.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  the  mention  of  the  phaeton  acci- 
dent will  bring  to  mind  the  bump  which 
cousin  Fanny  received  lately,  in  being 
thrown  from  a  runaway  saddle-horse. 
This  will  suggest  the  matter  of  saddle- 
horses  in  general,  and  especially  the 
question  we  had  been  discussing  in  the 
morning,  whether  it  would  pay  to  take 
a  riding-habit  in  the  trunk,  on  our  trip 

to  W .     This,  allowing  a  reasonable 

time,  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  the  more 
pressing  question  concerning  the  journey, 
—  What  road,  and  what  train  ?  So,  after 
about  a  minute  and  a  half,  I  casually  re- 
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mark,  still  poking  at  the  pebble,.  "  Lake 
Shore,  leaving  at  2.30,  had  n't  we  bet- 
ter ?  "  Again  the  exclamation  point  and 
the  agreeable  imputation. 
Silent  Peo-  — When  a  number  of  good- 
fudg^d  ^by  humored  people  are  setting 
the  Noisy.  ou^  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning,  on  some  exhilarating  expedi- 
tion, it  is  pleasant  to  notice  how  lively 
and  expansive  they  are.  For  the  first 
hour  they  talk  all  at  once,  laughing 
their  words  rather  than  speaking  them. 
But  as  the  forenoon  goes  on,  one  after 
another  drops  gradually  into  comparative 
quiet  and  silence.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  excursion  and 
each  other,  but  the  first  effervescence  of 
the  uncorked  animal  spirits  of  the  morn- 
ing has  spent  itself. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  as  we  get  on  in 
life  past  the  period  of  obstreperous 
youth,  we  incline  to  talk  less  and  write 
less,  especially  on  the  topics  which  we 
have  most  at  heart.  The  younger  peo- 
ple notice  this,  and  think  it  is  because 
we  are  growing  lukewarm  on  these  mat- 
ters. They  deplore  us,  among  them- 
selves, as  being  "lost  leaders,"  or  lost 
followers,  of  this  and  the  other  fine 
cause.  But  they  do  not  understand. 
The  thought  is  deeper  and  stronger  in  us 
now,  perhaps,  than  when  it  was  visible 
at  the  surface  and  made  more  noise. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  useless- 
ness  of  perpetually  talking,  that  is  all. 
If  there  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  we  prefer 
to  wait  and  say  it  only  when  and  where 

«/  «/ 

it  will  hit  something  or  somebody. 

Moreover,  if  the  youngsters  will  ob- 
serve us  a  little,  they  may  see  that  we 
say  a  number  of  things  —  and  pretty 
forcibly,  too  —  by  simply  taking  them 
for  granted.  They  might  follow  us 
around,  A  and  B  and  C,  and  a  half 
dozen  more  of  us  elders,  and  listen  to 
our  talk  for  a  whole  week  without  ever 
hearing  from  us  a  single  argument  or 
exhortation  on  the  subject,  say,  of  the 
Intellectual  Rights  of  Women,  or  the 
Rascality  of  Thick-and-Thin  Partisans, 


or-the  Curse  of  the  Ignorant  Vote.  But 
they  would  soon  notice  that  what  we 
quietly  take  for  granted  in  our  talk 
would  furnish  a  number  of  tolerably 
strong  creeds  or  platforms.  They  might 
come  to  the  conclusion,  too,  that  this 
quiet  taking  of  certain  things  for  granted 
by  sensible  and  vigorous  men  and  wo- 
men is  not  to  be  despised,  as  a  working 
force,  in  comparison  with  whole  parlors- 
full  of  vociferous  chatter. 
The  Left-  — There  are  certain  humor- 
Over  EX-  ous  sidewalk  observations  that 

pression  of  1-11? 

Counte-         are  open  to  one  as  a  kind  ot 

nance.  ,•  <•          i 

compensation  tor  having  to 
elbow  and  jostle  along  the  public  ways. 
One  of  these  is  the  trick  people  have  of 
looking  at  you  with  the  left-over  remain- 
ders of  the  expression  of  face  just  be- 
stowed on  the  companion  with  whom 
they  are  walking  and  talking.  A  pair  of 
persons  engaged  in  lively  argument  are 
approaching  you.  One  of  them  is  laying 
down  the  law  with  great  vigor  of  facial 
and  muscular  gesture.  At  the  moment 
of  brushing  by  he  glances  at  you,  with 
the  ferocious  scowl  of  his  fervid  elo- 
quence still  puckering  his  features.  You 
would  think  he  was  your  bitterest  foe. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  opposed  to 
the  great  law  of  economy  of  force  to 
have  relaxed  and  then  puckered  up 
again,  just  for  the  momentary  meeting 
of  another  face.  Perhaps  his  apparatus 
of  facial  expression  is  not  agile  enough 
to  have  accomplished  the  manoeuvre,  if 
he  had  tried. 

Shortly  after,  you  encounter  Saccha- 
rissima  and  Dulcissima,  chatting  and 
laughing  together  as  they  come.  They 
are  entire  strangers  to  you,  but  as  you 
pass  you  receive  a  most  captivating  smile, 
—  from  both  of  them  this  time,  as  it 
happens,  for  both  are  talking  at  once. 
It  produces  an  effect  like  those  moment- 
ary streaks  of  warm  air  through  which 
one  suddenly  walks  on  an  autumn  day. 

Sometimes  you  get  a  mixed  expres- 
sion, with  much  the  effect  of  a  stream  of 
warm  and  of  cold  water  poured  on  the 
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head  at  the  same  time.  The  eyes,  which 
are  the  more  mobile  portion  of  the  ex- 
pressional  apparatus,  will  nimbly  alter 
their  look,  at  the  instant  of  meeting  you, 
to  that  freezing  glance  appropriate  to  the 
encounter  of  an  un-introduced  fellow- 
creature.  The  mouth,  meanwhile,  with 
its  attendant  cheek-curves,  continues  the 
companionable  smile,  thus  bridging  over 
the  interruption,  and  allowing  the  con- 
versation to  go  on,  with  its  atmosphere 
unchanged. 

Occasionally  it  happens,  however,  that 
the  mixture  was  already  in  the  original 
expression.  We  all  know  that  blood- 
curdling look  which  passes  between  emi- 
nently civil  people,  wherein  the  eyes 
remain  distant  and  stony,  while  the  un- 
fortunate mouth  (which  —  for  its  sins, 
perhaps  —  always  has  to  do  the  hypoc- 
risy for  the  whole  countenance)  is  forced 
to  maintain  an  expansive  mechanical 
smile.  Thus  I  meet,  of  a  morning,  two 
middle-aged  ladies  engaged  in  polite  ex- 
change of  views  upon  the  weather.  Rival 
boarding-house  keepers,  possibly.  The 
effect  now  is  quite  complex.  They  are  al- 
ready wearing,  for  each  other,  the  mixed 
expression  referred  to,  and  in  glancing 
at  you  each  infuses  an  additional  drop 
of  vitriol  into  the  ocular  and  adjustable 
part  of  her  look.  This  momentary  con- 
tact with  expressions  that  were  intended 
for  other  people  is  singularly  notice- 
able on  the  road  in  meeting  open  car- 
riages. Sometimes  on  a  crisp  afternoon, 
when  everybody  is  out  and  all  are  ani- 
mated, it  is  like  encountering  an  inter- 
mittent running  fire  of  faces  :  some  real 
rifle-shots  (such  as  Emerson  describes), 
and  with  explosive  bullets  at  that ;  oth- 
ers, the  mere  sugar-plum  artillery  of  the 
Carnival,  —  and  none  of  them  intended 
for  you  particularly.  It  is  merely  that 
you  happen  to  intervene  in  the  line  of 
fire.  An  effect  of  this  sort  is  when  two 
crowded  open  horse-cars  meet  and  pass. 
Here  you  have,  not  single  shots,  but  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  diverse  facial  howitzers. 


Perhaps  the  oddest  case  of  this  per- 
sistence of  previous  expressions  is  where 
you  have  stopped  a  moment  to  speak 
with  a  lady  on  a  village  sidewalk.  You 
are  only  slightly  acquainted,  and  neither 
your  mutual  relation  nor  the  business  in 
hand  call  for  anything  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent and  matter-of-fact  cast  of  counte- 
nance. But  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  this  daughter  of  Eve  is  aware 
of  a  favorite  young  gentleman  bowing 
and  smiling  from  a  rapidly  passing  car- 
riage. Without  moving  her  head,  — 
there  is  not  tune  for  that,  —  but  only  her 
eyes,  she  flashes  on  her  vanishing  friend 
a  bewitchingly  intimate  smile.  Then 
she  instantly  looks  back  to  you  and  fin- 
ishes the  business  sentence,  with  the  re- 
mains of  this  charming  but  now  queerly 
incongruous  glance  fading  out  of  her 
face  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  It 
is  like  watching  the  last  tint  of  sunset 
vanishing  from  a  mountain  peak,  or  a 
pretty  little  wave  ebbing  back  on  the 
beach,  or  the  closing  of  a  flower  at 
night,  or  the  putting  up  of  the  shutters 
on  the  village  apothecary  shop  at  bed- 
time. 

I  remember  an  appalling  instance  of 
such  a  phenomenon  that  occurred  to  me 
when  a  child.  Even  at  this  late  day, 
whenever  I  vividly  recall  the  scene,  it 
gives  me  a  chill.  It  was  in  a  Virgil  class, 
and  I  was  a  poor  little  palpitating  new 
scholar.  While  I  was  anxiously  constru- 
ing the  opening  lines  of  the  Dido-in-the- 
storm  episode,  the  beetle-browed  master 
turned  slyly  to  a  privileged  older  pupil 
with  some  sotto  voce  schoolmaster's  joke. 
As  I  glanced  up,  having  partly  heard 
the  words  without  catching  the  point,  he 
was  just  turning  back  to  me,  with  a  most 
genial  and  winning  smile  sweetening  his 
usually  acid  features.  Innocently,  and 
no  doubt  with  some  timidly  responsive 
look  on  my  face,  I  said,  "  What  ?  "  But 
on  the  instant  of  speaking  I  divined  that, 
alas !  the  grin  was  not  meant  for  me. 
It  was  a  case  of  left-over  remainder. 
As  it  ceased  to  "  coldly  furnish  forth  " 
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his  rapidly  congealing  countenance,  he 
bade  me  in  a  stern  voice  to  "  go  on." 
It  was  much  as  if  he  had  cried,  "  What 
right  have  you  to  be  smiling  at  me,  you 
miserable  little  sinner  ?  " 

But  I  have  known  over-sensitive  per- 
sons of  larger  growth  to  have  their  dis- 
agreeable moments  with  these  "  remain- 
der biscuits  "  of  expression.  For  exam- 
ple, I  have  an  unhappy  friend  who  has 
all  his  life  been  intermittently  ridden 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  in  some  way  ri- 
diculous. I  can  never  find  him  really 
happy  and  at  his  ease  except  in  his  libra- 
ry or  his  garden.  The  books  and  the 
chickens,  he  says,  do  not  laugh  at  him. 
Whether  it  be  the  effect  on  his  nerves  of 
tea-drinking,  or  of  living  too  much  alone, 
or  of  having  been  brought  up  by  homespun 
people,  to  whom  his  artistic  tastes  really 
did  appear  ridiculous,  and  who  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  fact,  —  whatever  the 
cause,  there  is  nothing  of  which  he  has 
such  terror  as  the  "  laughter  of  fools  " 
directed  against  himself.  Lately  I  set 
myself  seriously  to  combat  this  fancy. 
I  said,  "  Let  us  go  out  together  on  the 
street,  or  into  company,  and  see  if  you 
can  show  me  any  reliable  instances  of 
people's  laughing  at  you." 

The  first  persons  we  happened  to  en- 
counter, after  leaving  the  house,  were 
two  sauntering  schoolgirls,  satchels  on 
arm,  maxillaries  active,  and  one  was  tell- 
ing the  other  with  infinite  secrecy  —  as 
if  the  very  lamp-posts  were  sure  to  be  lis- 
tening— some  wonderful  experience,  such 
as  only  schoolgirls  have.  As  my  friend 
and  I  approached  them,  it  appeared  that 
the  climax  of  the  narrative  had  just 
been  reached.  Glancing  up  at  us  un- 
consciously, as  we  met,  they  continued 
to  giggle,  and  passed  on.  "  There  ! 
you  see  !  "  said  my  friend.  And  I  had 
much  ado  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
only  a  case  of  left-over  expression. 
Das  Ewi  — Das  Ewiffweibliche  comes 
weibiiche  in  packed  in  pretty  small  parcels 

Ijttle  Girls.  .  .J  ,t 

sometimes.     As  "  every  grain 
of  gold  is  gold,"  so  every  morsel  of  a 


girl-child  seems  to  be  completely  wo- 
mankind. She  cradles  her  dolls,  and 
arrays  them  in  garments  of  her  own 
making,  or  marring,  at  a  surprisingly 
early  age.  She  calmly  takes  charge  of 
younger  brothers  (or,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, of  older  ones)  almost  as  soon  as 
she  can  go  alone.  From  early  infancy 
girls  appear  to  know  by  intuition  how  to 
circumvent  (which  is,  being  translated, 
come  around)  the  male  dwellers  in  the 
abode,  by  means  of  that  Eve-ish,  not  to 
say  elvish,  mental  faculty  supposed  to 
consist  in  arriving  at  conclusions  without 
ratiocination.  Dress  up  any  least  little 
girl  in  full-grown  feminine  garb,  and 
she  does  not  look  like  a  child  masquer- 
ading as  a  woman,  but  like  a  woman 
seen  through  the  small  end  of  a  tele- 
scope ;  or  like  one  of  the  little  wood- 
wives  of  Teutonic  fairy  mythology. 

It  is  not  so  with  a  man-child.  The 
boy,  until  he  has  passed  that  period  up 
to  which  it  has  been  suggested  that,  for 
the  peace  of  society,  he  should  be  kept 
in  a  barrel  and  fed  through  the  bung,  is 
a  creature  by  himself.  He  is  not  sim- 
ply the  young  of  the  male  human  ani- 
mal ;  he  is  a  distinct  species,  and  passes 
into  the  state  of  mature  humanity  not 
merely  by  growth,  but  by  a  metempsy- 
chosis. The  human  family  is  not  classi- 
fied just  right  in  the  books.  It  should 
be  said  to  consist  of  the  two  species, 
Homo  sapiens  (male  and  female)  and 
Homo  puer. 

It  is  sometimes  piteous  to  see  how  a 
grown  man  will  instinctively  recognize 
the  womanliness  of  some  little  bit  of  a 
girl,  and  depend  on  it.  The  other  day 
I  was  waiting  my  turn  at  the  village 
meat-market,  when  a  father  and  little 
daughter  came  in.  They  were  evidently 
from  the  country,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  man  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to  do- 
ing the  marketing.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  he  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  and  that 
this  little  creature  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  a  slender,  large-eyed,  timid 
child,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
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old,  was  now  his  main -stay  and  de- 
pendence. I  saw  him  stoop  over  —  he 
was  a  tall,  lean,  thin-faced  man  —  and 
consult  her  a  moment ;  then  he  came 
forward,  and  asked  in  a  hesitating  way, 
as  if  he  were  not  sure  how  they  asked 
in  marketing,  if  they  had  any  sausages. 
On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
went  back  to  the  little  girl,  and,  bending 
down,  consulted  her  inaudibly  as  to  what 
they  had  better  do  in  that  emergency. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  counter  and 
said,  "  Waal,  I  guess  we  '11  have  some 
beef."  But  immediately  he  turned  again 
to  the  child,  who  had  stolen  to  his  side, 
and  I  know  as  well  as  if  I  had  heard  his 
whispered  question  that  he  was  asking 
her,  "  What  kind  of  beef  had  we  better 
have,  dearie  ?  " 

—  It   is   perhaps   a   common 

The  Unwel-  "      _    r 

come  Coun-     human  experience  that   there 

selor  of  the  . 

Humdrum  are  times  when  our  lite  seems 
"  a'  a  muddle."  Either  the 
ship  has  not  steerage-way,  and  is  help- 
lessly drifting,  or  it  is  flying  down  mid- 
night winds,  under  blotted  skies,  toward 
unknown  shores.  We  cry  out  for  help 
at  the  wheel.  We  wish  some  warm- 
hearted and  clear-headed  friend  might 
come  into  our  life,  inspect  our  whole 
mode  of  existence,  and  advise  us  master- 
fully on  the  old  question  of  "  What  shall 
he  do  with  it  ? "  We  seem  entangled 
in  an  infinite  criss-cross  of  meshes. 
There  are  threads  of  perplexing  relation 
leading  off  toward  this  and  the  other 
person.  Should  they  be  cut  ?  Should 
they  be  strengthened  ?  We  are  too  much 
down  in  the  midst  of  everything ;  we 
cannot  climb  up  and  see  our  yesterdays 
and  to-morrows  as  a  whole.  The  thought 
suddenly  comes,  and  startles  us,  —  This 
thing,  Life,  that  we  see  others  struggling 
with,  entangled  by,  is  upon  us  at  this 
very  moment.  This  living  that  we  see 
others  doing,  and  judge  them  so  coldly, 
we  are  on  the  instant  involved  in  it  also. 
Is  it  time  to  end  such  and  such  a  con- 
nection ?  Is  it  time,  on  the  contrary,  to 
begin  it  more  fervently,  as  if  anew? 


[February, 

Were  it  not  better,  for  the  one  and  for 
the  other,  that  the  thing  laid  down  for 
safety  be  taken  up  again  for  peace  ? 
Shall  we  stay,  for  the  sake  of  this  plain 
duty  ?  Shall  we  go,  for  the  sake  of  that  ? 
If  only  the  wise  counselor  might  come, 
and  take  it  all  out  of  our  hands,  and 
only  put  it  back  again  when  smoothed, 
directed,  decided  ! 

But  what  if  he  should,  after  calm  and 
deliberate  inspection,  only  point  us  to  the 
near  and  humdrum  duty  that  we  already 
knew  and  shunned  ?  Is  not  our  wish  for 
his  help  a  secret  hope  that  somehow  he 
may  give  higher  sanction  to  our  own 
edging  toward  escape,  may  remit  some 
common-sense  responsibility,  may  side 
with  desire  against  homely  ought  and 
must  ?  Let  him  not  venture  to  come,  if 
he  can  only  tell  the  old  story  we  have 
forever  been  hearing  from  tiresome  and 
irrepressible  Reason  ! 
The  Recom-  —  I  find  there  is  very  little 
use  ™  recommending  one's 
favorite  books  to  grown-up 
people.  If  the  volumes  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  congenial  to  them,  they 
will  have  found  it  out  before  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  congenial,  they  are  not, 
and  "  there  's  an  end  on  't."  A  friend, 
whose  judgment  about  authors  I  respect 
very  highly,  advised  me  to  read  a  cer- 
tain novel  that  begins  with  an  Irish  ball, 
and  ends  —  upon  my  word,  I  already 
have  forgotten  how.  I  knew  I  ought  to 
like  it,  but  if  I  could  n't,  how  could  I  ? 
At  about  the  same  time  I  recommended 
to  this  friend,  as  a  book  that  had  tickled 
me  immensely,  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  read  faithfully, 
at  my  suggestion  ;  but  I  have  hardly  less 
doubt  that  "  still  the  wonder  grows  "  as 
to  what  I  saw  in  it. 

The  truth  is,  people  have  their  fixed 
affinities,  like  chemicals.  It  is  as  if 
oxygen,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  should 
advise  nitrogen  to  unite  with  carbon. 
"  I  can't,"  protests  the  helpless  element  ; 
"we  have  n't  any  affinity." 

Nor   are   these   native   impossibilities 
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confined  to  our  relations  with  books.  Is 
it  not  precisely  so  in  our  relations  with 
each  other  ?  It  is  quite  useless  for  our 
friends  to  recommend  their  friends  to  us. 
If  we  have  not  found  out  for  ourselves 
that  we  belong  together,  we  probably 
belong  apart.  In  the  case  of  some  peo- 
ple, we  might  be  stirred  up  together  in 
the  alembic  of  circumstances,  with  the 
spoon  of  opportunity,  for  years,  and  the 
two  chemicals  would  lie  inert  and  iso- 
lated. With  others,  it  is  a  fizz  and  a 
union  at  the  very  first  contact. 
Anima  —  A  picture  before  me  has  a 

strangely  haunting  character. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  young  girl,  —  calm, 
serious,  and  kindly  ;  very  beautiful  in 
features,  but  unimpassioned ;  the  imper- 
sonation of  youthful  grace  and  health, 
yet  wonderfully  spiritual  with  its  deep, 
mysterious  eyes,  soft,  indeterminate  out- 
lines, and  cloudy  hair.  Though  taken 
from  life,  it  portrays  no  being  that  ever 
had  mortal  existence. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  modern 
miracles  by  which  mechanical  science 
now  and  then  attains  ends  for  which  art 
vainly  strives.  •  For  though  it  is  that 
prosaic  thing,  a  common  photograph, 

—  or,  I  should  say,  an  uncommon  one, 

—  the  face   is   ideal.     Mr.   Galton,   in 
his  curious  book,  made  us  familiar  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  the  process  that  pro- 
duced it.     To  the  creation  of  this  face 
the  features  of   the  young   ladies  of   a 
class  in  one  of   our  New  England  col- 
leges contributed.     The  mystic  number, 
self-multiplied,  —  there  were   forty-nine 
in  the  class,  —  wrought  out  of  the  bloom 
of  maidenhood  this  spell  of  nineteenth- 
century  witchery. 

It  is  as  if  some  wizard  had  held  up 
his  magic  mirror  before  them  at  the 
same  moment,  bringing  all  faces  to  one 
focus,  and  there,  by  some  alchemistic 
power,  had  transmuted  and  reflected 
them  as  one,  the  result  containing  the  few 
ideal  traits  common  to  each,  and  combin- 
ing them  in  an  ideal  totality.  A  brief 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is,  sub- 


stantially, indeed  the  case,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  a  separate  moment  is 
given  to  each  face  in  assimilating  it  with 
its  fellows.  In  the  composite  portrait 
no  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  forty- 
nine  individuals  can  be  traced.  It  may 
be  perceived  how,  in  the  brief  rephoto- 
graphing  of  each  of  the  originals  upon 
the  same  plate,  their  features  continually 
correct  each  other,  only  those  lines  that 
agree  remaining  and  strengthening  the 
total,  while  the  parts  that  do  not  corre- 
spond neutralize  each  other,  and  make 
those  vague,  mysterious  shadings  which 
lend  fascination  to  the  face.  Thus  Na- 
ture, the  consummate  artist,  finds  in  each 
of  her  children  something  of  the  where- 
withal for  the  painting  of  a  perfect  pic- 
ture. 

If  we  consider  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
the  anima  mundi,  to  be  formed  through 
the  union  of  the  souls  of  all  mankind, 
what  better  expression  thereof  could  be 
imagined  than  a  face  and  form  to  whose 
composition  humanity  should  contribute 
the  features  of  all  its  countless  millions, 
—  all  who  exist  and  who  ever  have  ex- 
isted ?  What  majesty,  what  power,  what 
serenity  what  radiant  beauty,  what  daz- 
zling glory,  might  be  imagined  incorpo- 
rate in  such  a  being,  whom  we  might  call 
the  Regent  of  our  planet !  —  divine,  be- 
cause the  concrete  expression  of  the  di- 
vine element  in  man. 

Probably  no  mortal  is  so  wholly  bad 
as  to  contain  no  spark  of  the  divine  ; 
probably  no  one  born  of  woman,  how- 
ever base,  can  have  traveled  the  path 
that  leads  from  birth  to  death  without 
knowing  some  moments  when  the  light 
of  the  soul  gleamed  through  the  mask. 
Therefore  with  every  such  moment  con- 
tributing its  share  to  the  perfection  of 
that  countenance,  —  all  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  of  the  splendor  of  youth, 
the  grace  of  maidenhood,  the  nobility  of 
heroes,  the  wisdom  of  sages,  —  we  shall 
find  all  showing  there ;  all  of  the  high- 
est beauty  of  mankind  perpetuated,  mak- 
ing its  indelible  impress,  and,  as  the  ages 
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roll  on,  heightening  the  glory  of  the  Di- 
vine One,  who  gathers  the  goodness  of 
the  wide  earth  unto  himself. 

And  the  evil  ?  As  each  earth-child  re- 
turns to  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  we  may . 
believe  that  only  that  which  is  perfect  is 
joined  to  perfection  ;  that  the  imperfect 
is  but  the  shadow  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  Divine,  the  mystery  that  veils  it. 
Evil  is  naught  but  imperfection,  and  is 
therefore  impermanent,  ever  changing, 
and  in  the  ineffable  light  is  perceived  as 
only  a  soft  play  of  shifting  shadows,  that, 
by  their  contrast,  heighten  and  make 
manifest  the  beauty  of  godliness. 

In  man's  imperfections  we  have  the 
veil  that  hides  the  face  of  the  Divine 
from  his  vision.  Could  we  but  stand  at 
the  altitude  of  that  high  soul,  with  what 
calm  unconcern  should  we  behold  all  the 
strivings  of  the  world,  even  all  the  sin 
and  sorrow  and  suffering  which  impart 
their  dark  figures  to  the  fabric  ever  weav- 
ing in  the  loom  of  life !  The  keenest 
pangs,  the  wildest  griefs,  the  darkest 
tragedies,  the  deepest  despair,  would 
seem  of  less  moment  than  now  appear 
the  moanings  of  a  child  over  its  broken 
toy.  The  sorrows  of  the  child  are  as 
real  to  it  as  we  find  our  greatest  woes  ; 
but  we,  in  our  superior  wisdom,  know 
that  in  the  next  moment  they  will  be 
over,  and  the  child's  face  will  again  be 
lit  with  smiles.  So  to  the  Soul  of  the 
World  the  troubles  of  men  occupy  but 
moments  in  the  march  of  the  ages.  In 
its  wide  vision,  as  it  beholds  the  mystic 
processes  of  creation  unfold  their  re- 
sults, it  knows  that  all  of  that  which  we 
call  evil  is  an  essential  to  the  instruction 
of  man  and  the  formation  of  his  charac- 
ter under  the  manipulation  of  the  mani- 
fold experiences  of  life.  Therefore,  as 
well  might  the  melting  and  welding  and 
working  and  cutting  which  the  metal  has 
to  undergo  before  it  takes  the  finished 
shape  which  will  make  it  a  joy  and  a 
blessing  to  man  be  condemned  as  evil. 
Could  the  metal  but  feel  sensation  as  its 
molecules  are  torn  apart  and  pressed  to- 


gether, its  experiences  would  doubtless 
be  no  more  pleasing  than  ours  while  un- 
dergoing the  tortures  of  pain  and  grief. 

May  not  this  conception  of  the  Soul 
of  the  World  be  more  than  a  fancy  ? 
While  hearing  an  account  of  one  of 
those  strange  experiences  which  now  and 
then  come  to  certain  persons,  and  carry 
them  beyond  the  border  of  dreamland 
into  a  realm  that  seems  more  real  than 
this  every-day  world  of  ours,  —  though 
our  friends  of  the  microscope  and  the 
crucible  are  apt- to  give  a  pitying  shrug 
thereat,  —  the  vision  of  a  transcendently 
glorious  and  majestic  face  was  described, 
so  overpowering  that  the  beholder  shrank 
from  the  sight  in  awe.  With  the  fore- 
going reflections  in  mind,  I  was  startled 
at  the  words :  "  It  seemed  like  all  the 
faces  that  ever  existed  put  together  into 
one  stupendous  whole." 
is  it  Non-  — Is  y°ur  correspondent  of 
sense?  \a&i  December  correct  in  set- 

ting down  to  the  love  of  nonsense  that 
delight  which  we  find  in  obscure  or  un- 
comprehended  passages  of  literature  ? 
There  is  an  undeniable  charm  about  a 
melodious  combination  of  words  in  them- 
selves calculated  'to  suggest  pleasant 
ideas,  even  where  it  conveys  no  rational 
meaning.  But  do  all  the  examples  cited 
by  your  correspondent  come  under  this 
head  ?  His  vision  of  the  dozing  pimper- 
nel, while  it  may  have  been  absurd,  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  nonsensical.  Even 
of  the  "  corn  rigs "  and  "  gowans,"  I 
suspect  his  mind  held  some  undefined 
image.  When  we  meet  with  a  word 
which  we  do  not  understand,  but  which 
pleases  the  eye  or  ear,  we  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  object  signified  is  as 
strange  to  our  experience  as  its  appella- 
tion ;  in  short,  imagination  invests  the 
thing  itself  with  the  novel  charm  which 
its  name  possesses  for  us,  and  the  en- 
chantment is  broken  when  we  discover 
that  it  really  is  something  with  which 
we  are  quite  familiar.  I  will  confess  to 
a  sense  of  disappointment  when  I  learned 
that  the  "  birks  "  of  the  Scottish  ballads 
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were  simply  birches.  The  birch  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  but  what  reality  could 
compare  with  the  shadowy  picture  paint- 
ed by  unfettered  fancy  ?  The  witchery 
of  these  things  lies  in  their  suggestive- 
ness,  as  your  correspondent  virtually  ad- 
mits in  his  concluding  paragraph.  Im- 
pressions too  unformed  to  be  put  into 
words  may  be  vaguely  grander,  more 
subtly  fair,  than  any  which  words  can 
fully  express. 

Are  the  terms  which  we  cannot  define 
meaningless  to  us  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
cram  them  with  meaning  ?  For  one  ig- 
norant of  its  literal  significance,  does  not 
that  phrase,  "  the  gurly  sea,"  sum  up  all 
the  nameless  elements  which  make  the 
weird  gloom  of  an  ocean  storm  ?  To 
him  "  gurly  "  is  the  ideal  adjective,  de- 
scribing the  indescribable.  If  the  intel- 
lect sleeps  while  we  read  such  lines  as 
these,  its  dreams  have  their  own  fascina- 
tion. 

The  Book-  —  As  I  lay  down  the  paper, 
thfcritT1  or  the  magazine,  I  often  wish 
cism.  the  line  might  be  more  visibly 

drawn  between  the  book-notice,  not  pre- 
tending to  do  more  than  give  a  book  a 
good  send-off,  from  the  publisher's  point 
of  view,  and  the  candid  criticism,  aim- 
ing to  inform  the  public  as  to  its  real 


merits.  Each  may  have  its  uses,  but 
we  would  like  to  know  which  is  which. 
Not  that  the  thing  that  claimed  the 
dignity  of  genuine  criticism  would  al- 
ways be  found  to  fulfill  its  definition. 
"  Alas  !  for  the  rarity,"  not  so  much  of 
"  charity,"  —  we  seem  to  have  too  much 
of  that  in  our  notices  of  books,  —  but  of 
the  judicial  mind.  Many  critics  appear 
to  believe  that  the  judicial  attitude  con- 
sists in  saying  violent  things  pro,  and 
then  violent  things  'con,  or  vice  versa : 
as  if  the  judge  should  soften  the  death 
penalty  by  an  invitation*  to  dinner ;  or 
as  if  the  critic's  ways  were  like  those  of 
Herrick's  Venus,  with  her  erring  Cupids, 
when  she  "  for  their  boldness  stript 
them,"  and  "  with  rods  of  myrtle  whipt 
them," 

"  Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries, 
She  kissed  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eyes." 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  sort  of  a 
critic  that  he  should  say  simply  what  he 
thinks  of  the  book.  He  must  "  take 
on."  He  is  not  satisfied  to  affirm  quiet- 
ly, but  he  must  swear,  either  at  the  au- 
thor or  at  his  enemies  ;  as  if  he  thought 
that  Richelieu's  dictum,  slightly  modi- 
fied, would  be  an  excellent  epitaph  for 
the  true  critic,  —  His  pen  was  mightier 
when  he  swored. 
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Political  Economy  and  Sociology.  Studies 
in  Modern  Socialism  and  Labor  Problems,  by 
T.  Edwin  Brown.  (Appleton. )  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
Baptist  clergyman  in  Providence,  and  his  book 
is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
in  his  church.  He  writes  intelligently,  sympa- 
thetically, and  earnestly,  and  gathers  into  con- 
venient form  much  of  the  current  thinking  on 
the  topics  propounded.  The  book  also  con- 
tains a  useful  bibliography.  We  regard  the 
studies  as  a  contribution  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  as  a  new  and  forci- 
ble advance  in  thought.  —  The  Labor  "Move- 
ment in  America,  by  Richard  T.  Ely  (Crow- 
ell),  is  an  attempt  at  the  history  of  what  is 
mainly  very  recent  in  activity.  Dr.  Ely's  in- 
dustry and  honesty  have  made  him  familiar 
with  the  current  which  he  is  studying.  His 
sympathy  with  the  workmen,  if  sometimes  a 
little  unreasoning,  is  at  least  likely  to  win  him 
their  attention ;  and  if  he  can  keep  his  head 
clear  on  the  distinction  between  a  science  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  dis- 
covered in  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  con- 
tinued work  should  not  reduce  the  friction 
which  exists  between  different  kinds  of  work- 
men. His  book  brings  together  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  valuable  material,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  has  no  index.  —  Protection  or 
Free  Trade,  an  examination  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion with  especial  regard  to  the  interests  of 
labor,  by  Henry  George.  (The  Author,  New 
York. )  Mr.  George  is  always  interesting,  and 
he  has  the  advantage  over  other  students  of 
science  that  he  has  a  clearly  held  hypothesis, 
—  the  ownership  of  land  by  the  state,  —  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  question  that  may  come 
up.  A  panacea  is  a  great  simplifier,  and  the 
inventor  of  it  always  seems  puzzled  to  explain 
why  everybody  does  not  want  it.  — Labor, 
Land,  and  Law,  a  search  for  the  missing  wealth 
of  the  working  poor,  by  W.  A.  Phillips.  (Scrib- 
ners. )  Mr.  Phillips  has  a  good  sense  of  the 
orderly  development  of  his  subject,  and  he  has 
marshaled  in  convenient  shape  an  array  of  in- 
teresting facts,  involving  criticism  of  many 
writers.  But  he  is  fair,  and  he  appears  to  be 
unburdened  by  any  theory  which  commits  him 
to  a  single  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  he  rec- 
ognizes the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  sits 
down  patiently  before  his  problem.  The  book 
is  worth  consideration.  —  The  Country  Banker, 
his  clients,  cares,  and  work  :  from  an  experience 
of  forty  years.  By  George  Rae,  with  an  Ameri- 
can preface  by  Brayton  Ives.  ( Scribners. )  Mr. 
Rae  has  been  for  many  years  a  banker  in  Liver- 


pool, and  is  a  man  of  fine  culture,  who  has  been 
identified  with  art  interests.  His  book  is 
therefore  not  a  purely  technical  treatise,  but  a 
clear  and  readable  account  of  a  business  which 
has  a  wide  bearing  on  human  interests.  —  A 
Plain  Man's  Talk  on  the  Labor  Question,  by 
Simon  Newcomb.  ( Harpers. )  Mr.  Newcomb, 
who  holds  a  high  rank  as  a  mathematician,  ap- 
pears here  without  his  scholastic  gown,  talking 
as  plainly  as  he  can.  His  main  contention  is  that 
the  expression  of  American  thought  in  legisla- 
tion is  at  odds  with  the  plain  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  he  believes  in  legislative  re- 
form as  an  important  factor.  — Economics  for 
the  People,  being  plain  talks  on  economics, 
especially  for  use  in  business,  in  schools,  and 
in  women's  reading  classes,  by  R.  R.  Bowker. 
(Harpers.)  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  writers 
if  plain  people  miss  a  knowledge  of  economics. 
Mr.  Bowker  writes  with  an  engaging  frank- 
ness which  leads  one  into  his  book  before  he 
can  formulate  any  objections  to  it.  Neither  is 
one  likely  to  leave  it  with  many  objections. 
Within  the  simple  limits  which  it  sets  for  itself 
it  is  sensible  and  suggestive.  —  The  American 
Citizen's  Manual,  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  is  a 
double  number  of  Questions  of  the  Day.  (Put- 
nams. )  It  is  a  useful  and  in  the  main  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  machinery  of  our  govern- 
ment and  of  the  relation  which  the  government 
holds  to  the  individual.  So  far  as  it  explains 
the  practical  working  of  the  machinery  it  is 
especially  useful  to  young  citizens.  — An  In- 
vestor's Notes  on  American  Railroads,  by 
John  Swann.  (Putnams. )  These  notes  do  not 
traverse  the  whole  railroad  problem,  but  con- 
cern only  that  range  of  conditions  which  affects 
the  interest  of  the  investor,  and  by  the  investor 
the  foreigner  is  especially  intended  to  be  edi- 
fied. The  general  outlook  is  encouraging  rath- 
er than  otherwise.  —  Unwise  Laws,  a  consid- 
eration of  the  operations  of  a  protective  tariff 
upon  industry,  commerce,  and  society,  by  Lewis 
H.  Blair.  ( Putnams.)  The  author  claims  that 
he  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  protection,  and 
that  he  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
individual  freedom.  He  is  vigorous  and  head- 
long in  his  style,  and  gives  himself  very  little 
concern  about  anything  but  the  equality  of 
men  before  the  law,  by  which  he  means  not 
only  the  law  as  administered  by  the  courts, 
but  the  law  as  formulated  by  Congress.  He 
pleads  for  direct  taxation  and  diminution  of 
governmental  interference  with  trade  and  in- 
ternal improvements.  —  The  Irish  Question 
(Scribners)  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  apologia  pro 
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theoria  sua.  —  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  by 
E.  M.  Charnberlin  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  an  inter- 
esting1 account  of  the  organization,  preceded  by 
sketches  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  similar  com- 
binations of  laborers.  Mr.  Chamberlin  writes 
from  interior  knowledge,  and  his  little  book  is 
worth  more  than  many  speculative  treatises. 
—  The  Labor  Problem,  plain  questions  and 
practical  answers,  by  William  E.  Barnes.  (Har- 
pers. )  A  large  part  of  this  volume  consists  of 
brief  contributions  to  the  subject  by  business 
men.  The  book,  introduced  by  Dr.  Ely,  be- 
comes thus  a  sort  of  plebiscite,  by  which  one 
can  gauge  with  some  accuracy  the  general 
view  of  the  country. 

Holiday  and  Art  Hooks.  Home  Fairies  and 
Heart  Flowers  is  the  enigmatical-sentimental 
title  of  a  book  containing  twenty  studies  of 
children's  heads  with  floral  embellishments, 
head  and  tail  pieces  and  initial  letters,  by  Frank 
French,  accompanied  by  poems  by  Margaret 
E.  Sangster.  (Harpers.)  The  book  is  peculiarly 
Mr.  French's.  Ha  has  taken  his  subjects  from 
life  and  from  photographs,  and  has  done  his 
work  with  the  graver,  printing  in  black  and 
white.  The  attempt  was  one  worth  making, 
but  we  wish  the  artist  had  taken  more  pains 
to  give  the  children  in  action,  or  under  condi- 
tions which  free  them  from  self -consciousness. 
The  charm  in  art  when  dealing  with  childhood 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  great  masters,  notably 
Reynolds,  were  very  apt  to  throw 'a  slight  veil 
of  masquerading  over  a  child  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it.  Mr.  French  has  done  this  in  one  or 
two  cases,  but  as  a  rule  his  heads  have  the  air 
of  being  photographs  translated  into  engrav- 
ings, and  as  such  lack  the  personal  interest 
which  saves  the  photograph.  —  A  Trip  around 
the  World,  by  George  Moerlein.  (M.  &  R. 
Burgheim,  Cincinnati. )  This  book  is  singular 
among  the  books  of  the  season  for  its  reliance 
on  illustrations  printed  in  oil-colors.  There 
are  110  of  these,  occupying  pages  by  them- 
selves, singly  or  in  groups.  They  certainly 
afford  a  variety  to  the  eye  sated  with  the  refine- 
ments of  wood-engraving.  The  text  is  mainly 
from  newspaper  letters,  written  by  the  author 
when  on  his  tour.  He  writes  in  a  plain,  un- 
imaginative style,  not  so  highly  colored  as  his 
pictures.  —  Happy  Hunting-Grounds,  a  tribute 
to  the  woods  and  fields,  by  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson.  (Harpers. )  Mr.  Gibson,  as  is  well 
known,  uses  both  his  pen  and  pencil,  and  in 
this  handsome  book  has  shown  himself  a  true 
lover  of  nature  and  a  delicate  transcriber. 
Perhaps  so  much  delicacy  makes  us  hypercriti- 
cal, but  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if  he  has  not  in 
some  instances  tried  to  give  the  eye  more  than 
it  can  carry  ;  fineness  of  detail,  namely,  to- 
gether with  breadth  of  effect.  This  is  not  the 


case  with  A  Breezy  Upland,  which  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  book,  and  one 
where  the  single  thought  of  the  subject  has 
not  been  confused  by  an  attempt  at  telling  too 
much.  —  The  Closing  Scene,  by  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan Read.  (Lippincott. )  Mr.  Read's  poem 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  number  of  artists, 
Gibson,  Pyle,  Taylor,  Garrefct,  Low,  being  some 
of  them,  and  the  designs  have  been  engraved 
with  great  refinement  of  touch  and  a  general 
even  skill.  The  lines  seem  scarcely  to  warrant 
so  much  art,  and  the  question  naturally  rises, 
Why  give  so  costly  a  setting  to  so  commonplace 
a  stone  ?  To  be  sure,  the  lines  contain  conven- 
ient suggestions,  but  we  hold  that  illustrated 
books  should  justify  their  being.  — Aegle  and 
the  Elf,  a  Fantasy,  by  M.  B.  M.  Toland.  (Lip- 
pincott. )  The  poem  here  illustrated  is  of  the 
class  of  poems  of  which  Drake's  Culprit  Fay  is 
the  best  known  example.  It  has  no  merit  be- 
yond the  intention  of  the  author  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  idle  fancy,  and  not  to  press  it  too  far. 
Upon  it  as  a  basis  has  been  built  an  illustrated 
book  of  the  photogravure  kind.  The  smallness 
of  the  book  works  against  the  success  of  the 
photogravures,  which  as  a  rule  require  more 
room  for  their  best  effects.  One  or  two  of  St. 
John  Harper's  pictures,  however,  are  striking, 
and  the  representation  of  a  high-relief  sculpture 
is  noticeable.  — The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  with  forty-three  orig- 
inal illustrations  by  Ross  Turner  and  George 
H.  Clements.  ( Houghton. )  The  process  method 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  this  book ;  the  slight  sketches  which 
should  owe  their  charm  to  lightness  and  grace 
are  broken  by  the  mechanical  process  into 
uncertainty  and  general  feebleness.  The  story 
itself  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  pathetic  sense, 
and  translates  the  plain  experience  of  humble 
life  into  a  form  which  is  decorative  and  orna- 
mental. —  Beckonings  for  Every  Day,  a  cal- 
endar of  thought,  arranged  by  Lucy  Larcom. 
(Houghton.)  Miss  Larcom  has  arranged  un- 
der three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heads  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  from  those  writers,  old 
and  new,  who  are  in  finest  sympathy  with  the 
spiritual  aspirations,  and  the  form  of  whose 
thought  is  neither  antiquated  nor  fantastic. 
The  thoughts  are  grouped  under  heads  which 
suggest  the  procession  of  the  months,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  strikes  one  as  well  conceived 
and  excellently  executed.  —  Holy  Tides,  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  (Houghton.)  In  a 
little  paper-covered  book,  with  titles  printed 
in  gold  and  colors,  Mrs.  Whitney  has  presented 
the  subjects  of  the  great  Christian  festivals 
and  fast  in  verse.  —  Isaac  Abbott,  a  ballad  of 
Hartford,  North  America,  with  the  original 
air,  and  illustrated  by  E.  P.  C.  (Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati.)  Mr.  Cranch  has  rescued 
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from  oblivion  an  old  New  England  ballad,  with 
the  music  to  which  it  was  sung,  and  has  set  it 
forth  with  illustrations  of  his  own,  outlines  in 
sepia.  The  ballad  is  quite  worthy  to  rank 
with  "  On  Springfield  Mountain  there  did 
dwell,"  and  the  editor  has  set  it  forth  amus- 
ingly. Evidently  Connecticut  people  had  some 
fun  in  them  in  spite  of  Dr.  Peters. 

Fiction.  The  Old  Order  Changes,  by  W.  H. 
Mallock  (Putnams),  is  an  attempt  by  that 
showy,  half-truthful  writer  to  indicate  through 
the  medium  of  a  novel  something  of  the  pres- 
ent social  condition  of  England.  His  faculty 
for  taking  on  the  hues  of  the  objects  which  he 
moves  among  is  exceedingly  deceptive,  and  al- 
most takes  the  place  of  insight.  —  The  House 
at  High  Bridge,  by  Edgar  Fawcett.  (Ticknor. ) 
Mr.  Fawcett  disappoints  us.  Hi  a  books  seem 
to  grow  commoner  instead  of  choicer,  and  now 
he  hampers  himself  with  a  plot  which  has  a 
second-hand  air  about  it,  and  commits  that 
blunder,  which  is  worse  than  a  crime,  of  mak- 
ing literature  and  literary  men  the  material  in 
which  to  work.  What  is  more  unreal  in  a 
small  way  than  the  picture  of  an  artist  paint- 
ing an  artist  ?  —  and  a  novel  in  which  a  novelist 
is  the  central  figure  seems  equally  shadowy.  — 
Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.  A.  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  extracted  from  his 
letters  and  diaries,  with  reminiscences  of  his 
conversation,  by  his  friend  Christopher  Carr. 
(Holt. )  A  novel  in  the  form  of  a  biography, 
and  illustrative  of  phases  of  doubt.  The  book 
is  thoughtful  and  sometimes  penetrating,  but 
on  the  whole  can  scarcely  be  called  successful 
as  a  work  of  art.  In  attempting  to  give  vrai- 
semblance  to  the  biographic  form,  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  have  overworked  himself,  and 
thereby  to  weary  the  reader  a  little.  —  A  Fort- 
night in  Heaven,  by  Harold  Brydges.  (Holt.) 
This  is,  as  the  author  says,  "  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  the  argument  for  government  inter- 
ference in  all  the  relations  of  life."  The  con- 
ception of  a  heaven  which  is  a  magnified  Chi- 
cago is  not  especially  witty,  and  we  wish  the 
author  had  contented  himself  with  assuming  a 
Jupiter  Chicago,  instead  of  mixing  it  up  with 
heaven.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rough  sar- 
casm in  the  book  and  some  effective  passages. 
—  The  Marquis  of  Penalta,  a  realistic  social 
novel,  by  Don  Armando  Palacio  Valde's,  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
(Crowell.)  Mr.  Dole  has  made  a  readable 
translation,  marred  occasionally  by  what  seem 
errors  of  taste,  of  a  book  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  interior  life  of  Spain  to-day,  —  a 
subject  novel  to  most  readers.  —  The  Psy- 
chologist, by  Putnam  P.  Bishop  (Putnams), 
is  a  queer  affair.  The  author  gives  himself 
very  little  trouble  to  tell  a  story  with  definite 
purpose,  but  he  manages  to  reel  off  ever  so 


many  opinions,  some  of  them  sensible ;  to  in- 
troduce a  great  many  people,  none  of  them 
very  much  alive  ;  and  to  keep  the  reader  con- 
stantly baffled  in  his  effort  to  determine  just 
what  the  outcome  of  the  book  is.  —  John  Je- 
rome, his  Thoughts  and  Ways,  a  book  with- 
out beginning,  by  Jean  Ingelow.  (Roberts.) 
Miss  Ingelow  has  perhaps  been  reading  South- 
ey's  The  Doctor ;  at  any  rate,  she  follows  some- 
what the  method,  or  want  of  met!.od,  of  that 
book.  We  cannot  say  that  she  has  achieved 
a  success.  There  is  no  story  to  speak  of,  but 
a  good  many  small  incidents,  a  little  charac- 
terization, some  smart  sayings,  and  a  general 
hodge-podge,  as  if  she  had  emptied  her  work- 
basket,  and  were  putting  back  the  things  as 
fast  as  she  found  them.  Miss  Ingelow  is  hard- 
ly witty  enough  to  shine  in  such  an  experi- 
ment. —  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  The  Pick- 
wick Papers  was  given  to  the  world.  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  have  celebrated  the  event  by  issuing 
what  they  call  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  that 
work,  edited  by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger, 
who  furnishes  an  interesting  introduction  and 
other  supplementary  matter.  The  text  of  the 
two  volumes  is  fully  illustrated  by  designs 
from  Seymour,  Browne,  and  several  later 
artists. 

History  and  Biography.  Perley's  Reminis- 
cences of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National  Metrop- 
olis, by  Ben :  Perley  Poore.  (Hubbard  Bros. , 
Philadelphia. )  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  war  for  the 
Union.  Major  Poore's  long  residence  and  of- 
ficial position  in  Washington  and  his  training 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent  have  been  both 
an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  to  him.  The 
scrappy  style  produced  by  a  long  series  of 
gossipy  jottings  in  a  newspaper  letter  has 
passed  over  into  the  book,  and  the  perspective 
is  not  especially  regarded ;  great  and  small 
things  are  huddled  together,  and  one  reads  and 
reads,  with  a  feeling  that  he  is  coming  to  a 
point  some  time  or  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
familiarity  with  his  subject  enables  the  au- 
thor to  speak  with  a  certain  fullness  and  readi- 
ness which  cause  the  reader  to  feel  very  much 
at  home  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  getting 
this  outside  glimpse.  —  Reminiscences  of  the 
Filibuster  War  in  Nicaragua,  by  C.  W. 
Doubleday.  (Putnams. )  An  entertaining 
book  about  a  passage  of  history  which  seems 
to  belong  rather  to  romance.  Every  one  who 
writes  on  this  topic  necessarily  deals  much  with 
General  Walker's  personality,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  Walker  may  not  become  in  time  a 
picturesque  figure  in  American  historical  ro- 
mance. The  whole  filibuster  movement  was 
one  of  the  sporadic  shoots  of  the  slavery  policy, 
and  as  such  will  have  an  interest  much  beyond 
what  its  intrinsic  importance  would  excite.  — 
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Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,  with  other  pa- 
pers, by  Edwin  Percy  Whipple  (Ticknor),  is 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Whipple 's  later  magazine 
papers,  and  is  prefaced  by  the  discourse  given 
at  his  funeral  by  Dr.  Bartol.  Mr.  Whipple  is 
known  to  readers  so  well  by  his  criticism  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature  that  such  a  volume  as 
this  goes  far  toward  displaying  that  warm  intel- 
lectual interest  which  he  had  in  his  contempo- 
raries. Reading  it  afresh,  one  is  struck  by  the 
fullness  of  Mr.  Whipple' s  knowledge  as  well  as 
by  the  critical  insight  which  he  had.  He  never 
lost  himself  in  merely  wordy  generalization.  — 
The  excellent  work  begun  by  Professor  Baird 
in  his  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  is 
continued  in  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, just  issued  in  two  volumes.  (Scribner's 
Sons. )  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
complete  his  plan  of  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  — 
Persia  and  the  Persians,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin 
(Ticknor  &  Co.),  is  the  interesting  literary  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Benjamin's  two  years'  residence  in 
Persia  as  an  attache  to  the  United  States  Le- 
gation at  Teheran.  We  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  work. 
—  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Lanfrey's  Napoleon  the  First  in  four 
neat  volumes.  That  Lanfrey  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  brilliant  history  is  regretted  even 
by  those  readers  who  disagree  with  the  author's 
estimate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  among  which 
readers  we  class  ourselves.  —  Documents  Illus- 
trative of  American  History,  with  Introduc- 
tions and  References  by  Howard  W.  Preston 
(Putnam's  Sons),  consists  of  a  series  of  reprints 
of  important  papers  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1606  to  1863.  To  the  student  of  American 
history  this  compilation  is  a  necessity. 

Poetry.  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South- 
ern People,  1861-1865,  collected  and  edited 
by  Frank  Moore.  (Appleton. )  This  new  col- 
lection is  one  more  mournful  testimony  to  the 
failure  of  war  to  produce  poets.  There  are 
one  or  two  striking  lyrics  by  men  otherwise  un- 
known, but  most  of  the  verses  come  as  near  to 
poetry  as  a  drum  and  fife  do  to  a  violin.  — 
Chansons  du  Matin,  by  Rachel  Reynear.  (Put- 
nains. )  For  morning  songs  there  is  a  doleful 
absence  of  hope  and  bright  prospect  in  these 
verses.  They  read  as  if  the  singer  had  waked 
after  uncomfortable  dreams.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suggestiveness  in  the  poetry,  but 
the  poems  show  signs  of  ingenuity  rather  than 
its  kinsman  genius.  —  The  Vision  of  Gold  and 
other  Poems,  by  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger. 
(Putnams. )  We  wish  Miss  Messenger  would 
cultivate  her  ear  more  carefully  before  trying 
ours.  —  Lyrics  of  Life,  by  John  Grosvenor 
Wilson.  (Caxton  Book  Concern,  New  York. ) 


This  little  book  indicates  more  virility  than  is 
usually  found  in  books  of  its  class,  but  it  does 
not  make  one  sure  that  poetry  is  a  necessity  to 
the  writer.  —  Daisies  of  Verse,  by  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Oberholtzer.  (Lippincott. )  Written  apparent- 
ly for  the  reading  of  the  author's  friends. 

Science  and  Nature.  Man  and  his  Handi- 
work, by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  (S.  P.  C.  K., 
Youngs,  New  York),  is  a  rambling,  chatty  book 
by  a  popular  author,  in  which  he  connects  the 
invention  of  man  with  many  contrivances  of 
lower  animals,  and  shows  the  development  of 
complex  forms  from  simple  ones.  The  book 
is  an  entertaining  one,  and  is  like  the  familiar 
talk  of  a  very  widely  read  and  observing  man. 

—  The  Age  of  Electricity,  from  Amber-Soul 
to    Telephone,    by   Park    Benjamin,    Ph.    D. 
(Scribners),  is  not  a  technical  treatise,  but  sim- 
ply, as  the  author  says,  ' '  an  effort  to  present 
the  leading  principles  of  electrical  science,  their 
more  important  applications,  and  of  these  last 
the  stories,  in  a  plain  and  it  is  hoped  a  read- 
able way. "     It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  tribute  to  Joseph  Henry.     It  is 
not  impossible  that  his  work  in  the  initiation 
of  telegraphs  will  yet  be  popularly  recognized. 

—  Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man  :  a  popular 
and   practical  treatise    on  the    applications  of 
electricity  in  modern  life.     From  the  German 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Ritter  von   Urbanitzky,  edited 
with  copious  additions  by  R.  Wormell,  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Perry.     (Cassell. )     This 
octavo,  though  called  popular,  is  much  more 
technical  in  its  method  than  Mr.   Benjamin's 
book.     It   is   full    and  very  abundantly  illus- 
trated.    The  subject  is  treated"  topically  rath- 
er than  historically.  —  Life,  its   Nature,   Ori- 
gin, Development,  and  the  psychical  related  to 
the  physical,  by  Salem  Wilder.      (Rockwell  & 
Churchill,  Boston. )    Mr.  Wilder  has  read  wide- 
ly, thoughtfully,  and  with  discrimination,  and 
he  has  contributed  his  own  views  without  osten- 
tation or  dogmatic  positivism.     His  positions 
are  seriously  and  one  thinks  slowly  taken.  — 
Two  recent  volumes  of  the  International  Scien- 
tific  Series  (Appleton)   are   Earthquakes  and 
other  Earth  Movements,  by  John  Milne,  and 
Microbes,    Ferments,  and   Moulds,    by   E.   L. 
Trouessart.     In  the    former   case  the    experi- 
ence of  the  author  during  his  residence  in  Ja- 
pan has  been  of  great  service,   but  his  book 
after  all  leaves  on  one  the  impression  that  we 
are  far  yet  from  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  seismic  disturbance.    The 
latter  volume  is  written  largely  from  a  botani- 
cal point  of  view,  and  aims  at  practical  eluci- 
dation of  the  microbian  theory. 

Education  and  Text  Books.  The  excellent 
Studies  in  General  History,  by  Mary  W.  Shel- 
don (Heath),  is  now  provided  with  a  Teacher's 
Manual,  in  which  the  author  supplements  her 
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work  by  carefully  prepared  analyses  and  by 
much  suggestive  criticism.  Such  books  add  dig- 
nity to  teaching  by  lessening  the  opportunity 
for  mere  hearing  of  recitations.  —  The  Chau- 
tauqua  Movement,  by  John  H.  Vincent,  with 
an  introduction  by  President  Lewis  Miller. 
(Chautauqua  Press,  Boston.)  This  movement 
is  about  a  dozen  years  old,  but  it  has  devel- 
oped so  rapidly  and  now  reaches  so  many  peo- 
ple that  Dr.  Vincent,  who  has  been  a  prime 
mover,  very  properly  undertakes  to  tell  its 
story.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  en- 
thusiastic over  the  success  of  Chautauqua,  — 
probably  his  own  enthusiasm  had  something  to 
do  with  that  success ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the 
boastf  ulness  of  the  volume  is  less  of  an  indica- 
tion of  the  future  growth  of  the  plan  than  a 
more  reserved  tone  would  have  been.  Has  Dr. 
Vincent  laid  his  armor  off  yet  ?  —  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rolfe  has  added  to  his  useful  editions  of  the 
poets  for  schools  Childe  Harold,  a  selection 
from  Tennyson  (Ticknor),  and  a  selection  from 
Robert  Browning  (Harpers).  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  an  editor  who  looks  first,  last,  and 
always  to  the  accuracy  of  his  text.  All  else  is 


based  on  this.  —  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Am- 
herst  College,  has  edited  Books  XVI. -XXIV. 
of  the  Iliad,  with  explanatory  notes  for  the  use  of 
students  in  college.  (Harpers.)  His  notes  are 
copious  and  possibly  a  little  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  easy  helps,  but  his  treatment  is  that 
of  a  teacher  who  loves  his  author.  —  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Words,  a  popular  introduction  to 
the  science  of  language,  by  F.  Garlanda. 
( Lovell. )  Mr.  Garlanda  uses  the  accepted  re- 
sults of  scholars,  and  arranges  his  material  in  a 
methodical  form,  which  is  convenient  to  the 
general  reader  and  sufficiently  scientific  to 
enable  one  to  use  the  book  as  a  general  text- 
book introductory  to  the  study  of  philology.  — 
The  Elements  of  Chemical  Arithmetic,  with  a 
short  system  of  elementary  qualitative  analy- 
sis, by  J.'  Milnor  Coit.  (Heath.)  Intended 
to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  text-books 
of  descriptive  chemistry,  and  as  a  companion 
to  them.  —  Entertainments  in  Chemistry,  easy 
lessons  and  directions  for  safe  experiments,  by 
Harry  W.  Tyler.  ( Interstate  Publishing  Co. , 
Chicago.)  Useful  as  a  coaxer  into  chemical 
studies,  but  not  to  be  taken  as  a  substitute. 
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FANCY  OR  FACT?* 

Ix  town  I  hear,  scarce  wakened  yet, 
My  neighbor's  clock  behind  the  wall 
Record  the  day's  increasing  debt, 
And  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  1  faintly  call. 

Our  senses  run  in  deepening  grooves, 
Thrown  out  of  which  they  lose  their  tact, 
And  consciousness  with  effort  moves 
From  habit  past  to  present  fact. 

So,  in  the  country  waked  to-day, 
I  hear,  unwitting  of  the  change, 
A  cuckoo's  throb  from  far  away 
Begin  to  strike,  nor  think  it  strange. 

The  sound  creates  its  wonted  frame  : 
My  bed  at  home,  the  songster  hid 
Behind  the  wainscoting,  —  all  came 
As  long  association  bid. 

I  count  to  learn  how  late  it  is, 

Until,  arrived  at  thirty-four, 

I  question,  "  What  strange  world  is  this 

Whose  lavish  hours  would  make  me  poor  ? " 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!     Still  on  it  went 
With  hints  of  mockery  in  its  tone  ; 
How  could  such  hoards  of  time  be  spent 
By  one  poor  mortal's  wit  alone  ? 

I  have  it !     Grant,  ye  kindly  Powers, 

I  from  this  spot  may  never  stir, 

If  only  these  uncounted  hours 

May  pass,  and  seem  too  short,  with  Her ! 

*  Copyright,  1887,  by  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.    All  rights  reserved. 
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But  who  She  is,  her  form  and  face, 
These  to  the  world  of  dream  belong ; 
She  moves  through  fancy's  visioned  space, 
Unbodied,  like  the  cuckoo's  song. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 


IT  is  certain  that  Theophile  Gautier 
has  taken  a  high  place  in  French  litera- 
ture, and  it  seems  probable  that  his  rep- 
utation will  be  a  permanent  one.  The 
permanency  of  any  literary  reputation 
is,  indeed,  a  question  as  to  which  the 
oracles  are  dumb,  or  send  an  uncertain 
answer.  Nothing  is  more  melancholy 
than  to  see  that  authors  famous  in  their 
own  day  are  but  a  short  time  known  ; 
they  heap  up  books  and  cannot  tell  who 
shall  read  them.  First  the  works  are 
forgotten,  and  then  even  the  name  of 
him  who  wrote  them  goes  out  of  men's 
minds. 

But  it  is  possible  that  some  few,  at 
least,  will  still  read  what  was  written  by 
Gautier,  when  a  hundred  years  shall 
have  passed  away.  Within  a  somewhat 
restricted  range  of  literary  endeavor,  he 
attained  very  nearly  to  artistic  perfec- 
tion :  he  was  the  most  brilliant  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  of  thought  and 
style  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  most  influential  leaders  in  a  literary 
revolution. 

It  was  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  great 
contest  between  classicism  and  romanti- 
cism that  Gautier  first  gained  promi- 
nence ;  it  was  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
body-guard  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he 
pledged  himself  to  art  and  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  future.  The  battle  is  long 
over,  and  has  gone  into  history  as  much 
as  Nancy  and  Bunker  Hill.  All  now 
admit  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury French  literature  was  held  in  bonds, 
and  that  the  revolt  was  a  just  uprising 
for  freedom.  It  was  crowned  "with  suc- 


cess ;  it  is  no  longer  called  a  rebellion, 
but  is  recognized  as  a  revolution. 

The  romantic  movement  was  largely 
one  for  freedom  of  style  ;  but  so  intimate 
is  the  relation  between  the  words  in 
which  thoughts  are  uttered  and  the 
thoughts  that  seek  utterance,  that  a  freer 
style  brought  with  it  the  fruits  of  a  rich- 
er imagination,  a  more  artistic  sense, 
a  deeper  insight  into  life  and  passion. 
The  laws  of  the  French  drama  had  be- 
come as  strict  and  unchangeable  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  what  had 
been  a  garment  of  beauty  was  now  the 
cerement  of  death.  The  romanticists 
claimed  that  a  literature  which  was  to 
life  what  Chinese  painting  was  to  na- 
ture could  not  be  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  human  thought.  The  conflict 
was  between  effete  traditions  and  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  school. 

It  is  curious  that  amid  all  the  havoc 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  thrones 
and  governments  and  social  classes  and 
religious  beliefs  were  involved  in  a  com- 
mon overthrow,  the  traditions  of  litera- 
ture should  have  remained  unquestioned. 
The  revolution  swept  over  France  and 
French  life,  but  a  deviation  from  certain 
rules  of  prosody  was  still  regarded  as 
a  mortal  sin.  The  Napoleonic  era  was 
not  fertile  in  literary  genius,  and  at  its 
close  formalism  in  poetry  and  on  the 
stage  sought  to  atone  for  the  invention 
which  was  lacking. 

Chateaubriand  would,  perhaps,  be 
claimed  as  the  first  apostle  of  romanti- 
cism in  France,  had  not  the  gift  of  verse 
been  denied  him.  But  both  from  Ger- 
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many  and  from  England,  from  Goethe, 
Scott,  and  Byron,  more  than  all  from 
the  eager  study  of  Shakespeare,  came 
the  intoxicating  breezes  of  a  more  vig- 
orous literature.  Before  a  body  of  ar- 
dent and  artistic  young  Frenchmen  there 
seemed  to  open  a  new  world,  rich  in 
thought,  passion,  and  expression.  But 
to  Victor  Hugo  belongs  the  chief  glory 
of  the  revolt  against  literary  methods 
that  had  become  inane  and  dead,  devoid 
of  color  or  originality. 

In  his  play  of  Hernani,  Hugo  set  at 
defiance  the  established  rules  of  the 
drama,  and  its  representation  became 
one  of  the  great  battle-grounds  between 
the  followers  of  the  classic  and  those  of 
the  romantic  schools.  Though  this  piece 
is  still  represented,  its  glory  has  some- 
what waned,  and  to  us  it  seems  hardly 
to  have  deserved  the  prodigious  reputa- 
tion which  it  gained.  Perhaps  the  suc- 
cess of  the  romantic  movement  dulls  our 
ears  to  what  once  were  thought  rare  and 
extraordinary  beauties. 

Jts  first  representation  at  the  Frangais 
was  to  be  on  the  25th  of  February,  1830. 
There  it  was  expected  that  the  factions 
would  meet :  the  classicists  to  damn  the 
play,  the  romanticists  to  applaud  it  and 
insure  its  success.  Among  the  former 
were  found  the  conservatives,  the  middle- 
aged,  the  men  of  established  reputation, 
all  those  who  were  execrated  by  their 
opponents  as  bourgeois  and  Philistines. 

The  band  that  formed  around  Victor 
Hugo  was  composed  of  very  different 
material.  In  the  army  of  romanticism, 
as  in  the  army  of  Italy,  all  were  young. 
Victor  Hugo  was  but  twenty-eight,  and 
few  of  those  who  gathered  to  defend 
Hernani  had  reached  their  majority. 
There  were  among  them  painters,  sculp- 
tors, poets,  architects,  dramatists,  youths 
of  every  taste  and  every  vagary,  but 
all  united  by  a  common  contempt  for 
the  rules  by  which  ordinary  men  were 
bound,  and  united  also  by  a  love  for 
poetry  and  art,  which  was  always  sin- 
cere, even  if  its  manifestations  sometimes 


seemed  eccentric  and  excessive.  Many 
a  youth,  on  that  first  night,  swore  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  fearless  pursuit  of 
the  ideal  in  art  and  of  truth  in  literature, 
and  kept  his  vow  well. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
another  body  of  young  men  possessing 
so  much  brilliancy  and  so  much  genius, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  another  body  of  young  men  so  badly 
dressed.  In  length  of  hair  and  lack  of 
shirt  collar  they  stood  unequaled.  To 
heighten  the  contrast  between  them- 
selves and  the  bald  heads  of  self-satisfied 
Academicians  and  prosperous  bourgeois, 
they  cultivated  a  "  Merovingian  prolix- 
ity of  hair."  A  youth  upon  whom  no 
spot  of  linen  could  be  seen  might  claim 
high  rank  in  the  scale  of  romantic  ele- 
gance. Hats  a  la  Rubens,  doublets 
a  la  Van  Di/ck,  garments  such  as  were 
worn  in  Spain  a  century  back,  or  in 
Hungary  or  Bohemia  before  Paris  tai- 
lors had  conquered  the  world  delighted 
the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  dusky  tav- 
erns, drank  confusion  to  the  bourgeois, 
and  rejoiced  to  style  themselves  the 
brigands  of  thought.  It  was  from  such 
enthusiasts  that  the  recruits  were  gath- 
ered who  were  to  defend  the  cause  of 
romanticism.  No  hired  stipendiaries 
—  the  curse  then,  as  now,  of  Paris  thea- 
tres —  were  to  give  purchased  applause 
to  the  sentiments  of  Don  Carlos  and 
Dona  Sol.  The  claqueurs,  said  Gautier, 
like  the  Academicians,  were  all  classi- 
cists. 

Gautier  was  then  a  youth  under  twen- 
ty, and  was  engaged  in  his  studies  as 
a  painter,  but  he  received  from  Gerard 
de  Nerval  six  tickets  for  the  representa- 
tion, with  instructions  to  choose  for  his 
associates  bold  and  trusty  men,  who 
would  give  no  quarter  to  the  Philistines. 
He  selected  five  who  would  gladly  have 
breakfasted  on  broiled  Academician,  and 
they  joined  their  comrades  of  battle  at 
the  appointed  time.  They  were  admit- 
ted to  the  theatre  some  hours  before  the 
play  began,  and  they  occupied  the  long 
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interval  with  singing  ballads  of  Victor 
Hugo,  and  feasting  on  rolls  and  Bologna 
sausage.  At  last  the  hour  drew  near. 
The  youths  stationed  themselves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  theatre,  where  danger 
to  the  cause  might  be  apprehended. 
From  the  wildness  of  their  dress  and  the 
ferocity  of  their  countenances,  they  were 
easily  recognized  among  the  amiable 
gentlemen,  in  correct  Parisian  toilet,  who 
thronged  the  house.  The  brigands  of 
thought  worshiped  beauty,  whether  found 
in  life  or  poetry,  and  when  any  lady 
entered  who  pleased  their  artistic  taste 
she  was  received  with  tumultuous  accla- 
mation. Such  manifestations  were  con- 
demned as  in  the  worst  of  taste,  but  not 
by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  them. 
They  blushed,  frowned,  and  forgave. 
When  she  who  afterwards  became  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin  appeared  in  her  box, 
a  triple  salvo  of  applause  greeted  her 
superb  beauty. 

Every  eccentricity  of  costume  marked 
the  romantic  youth,  but  among  them  all 
Gautier  appeared  preeminent  and  gained 
fame  in  a  night.  He  thought  the  revolt 
against  effete  usages  should  speak  in  the 
trousers  and  the  waistcoat,  as  well  as  in 
the  rhythm  of  poetry  or  the  construction 
of  Alexandrines.  He  was  arrayed  in 
a  coat  richly  trimmed  with  velvet,  an 
overcoat  of  gray  faced  with  green  satin, 
trousers  of  a  faded  green,  a  ribbon  about 
his  neck  answering  for  collar  and  cravat, 
and  a  red  waistcoat  cut  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Milan  cuirass.  At  that  time,  to  ap- 
pear in  a  red  waistcoat  at  the  Frangais 
required  courage  equal  to  that  of  him 
who  seeks  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  but  Gautier  chose  the  color  as 
one  rich,  bold,  full  of  life  and  light  and 
warmth,  dear  to  art  and  hateful  to  Phi- 
listines. Those  bourgeois  bulls,  he  swore, 
should  see  the  red  flag  and  listen  to  the 
verses  of  Hugo.  In  later  life  he  sadly 
admitted  that  on  this  dress  chiefly  rested 
his  fame.  If  his  name  were  pronounced 
before  any  Philistine,  who  had  never 
read  a  line  of  his  writings,  he  would  at 


once  say,  with  a  satisfied  air,  "  Oh,  yes, 
the  young  man  with  the  red  waistcoat 
and  the  long  hair."  His  poetry  would 
be  forgotten,  but  his  waistcoat  would  go 
down  to  posterity. 

At  last  the  play  began,  and  the  battle 
of  applause  and  condemnation  was  fought 
at  every  passage.  The  advocates  of  the 
rival  school,  were  almost  ready  to  come 
to  blows.  An  early  line  ran  :  — 
..."  C'est  bien  a  1'escalier 


The  completion  of  the  sense  in  the  next 
line,  in  this  manner,  was  a  daring  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  dramatic  verse,  and 
the  battle  at  once  began.  No  ground 
was  yielded  on  either  side.  The  line, 
"  Est-il  minuit  ?  Minuit  bientot,"  was 
contested  for  three  days.  The  opponents 
of  Hugo  said  it  was  trivial  and  vulgar, 
—  a  king  asking  the  hour  like  a  shop- 
keeper, and  being  answered  in  words 
that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  shop- 
boy.  His  admirers  f  ound  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  play,  life,  nature,  and  lyric  art. 

In  thirty  hard-fought  representations 
such  as  this  Gautier  won  his  spurs,  and 
was  thought  worthy  of  presentation  to 
the  demi-god  of  romanticism.  Victor 
Hugo  was  then  in  the  first  glow  of  fame 
and  genius,  and  his  followers  regarded 
him  with  an  idolatry  which  seems  ex- 
cessive to  those  for  whom  his  great 
achievements  are  somewhat  obscured  by 
much  that  is  unworthy  of  his  name.  But 
hekwas  deemed  then,  and  justly  deemed, 
one  who  had  breathed  into  the  body  of 
French  poetry  a  soul  of  fire,  who  had 
touched  the  cold  ashes  and  quickened 
them  into  life  and  beauty.  Gautier's 
courage  forsook  him  when  he  was  to 
meet  the  great  leader  of  a  triumphant 
cause.  Twice  he  mounted  the  stairway 
with  tremulous  step,  and  fled  away  in  a 
panic  when  he  had  reached  the  door. 
But  at  the  third  attempt  the  door  was 
open,  and  he  saw  the  great  poet.  Gau- 
tier's speech  failed  him  when  he  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  lyrical  apostrophes  with 
which  he  had  planned  to  hail  the  chief 
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remained  unspoken.  His  mute  admira- 
tion was  perhaps  more  flattering  to  the 
great  man,  and  the  friendship  thus  begun 
was  never  interrupted. 

Gautier  soon  abandoned  his  palette 
for  literature.  He  sometimes  professed 
to  regret  that  he  had  ceased  the  portray- 
al of  crimsons  and  yellows,  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Eastern  palaces  and  fiery  clouds, 
only  to  put  black  upon  white.  But  the 
traces  of  his  studies  as  a  painter  can  be 
found  in  his  writings.  It  is  hardly  a 
metaphor  to  say  that  his  is  a  pictorial 
style.  His  love  for  color  speaks  on  the 
page,  as  it  would  have  done  on  the  can- 
vas. With  his  pen  he  has  depicted  all 
things  that  the  eye  can  see,  with  a  viv- 
idness that  the  brush  could  not  excel, 
in  words  that  produce  upon  the  mind  an 
impression  of  varied  tints  and  harmoni- 
ous colors,  such  as  glow  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Correggio  and  Del  Sarto. 

Gautier's  wealth  of  style  drew  atten- 
tion to  him  from  the  first.  One  of  his 
earliest  articles  was  shown  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  best  judge  of  style  in  France, 
and  the  great  critic  was  at  oftce  interest- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  expression  appearing  in  a  novice. 
Albertus,  Gautier's  first  poem  of  impor- 
tance, appeared  when  he  was  twenty- 
two,  and  though  not  a  perfect  nor  a 
very  pleasing  production  according  to 
our  tastes,  it  is  full  of  power.  But  the 
publication  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin, 
three  years  later,  was  a  literary  sensa- 
tion. It  seems  strange  to  us  to  read 
that  Gautier's  parents  kept  him  at  his 
task,  and  would  lock  him  in  his  room 
until  he  had  finished  his  daily  ten  pages. 
Most  American  parents  would  think  a 
son  en  route  for  perdition  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  announcement  of  views  so 
pernicious,  and  would  fear  lest  they 
should  accompany  him,  if  they  encour- 
aged his  labors.  The  romanticists  of 
the  day  were  not  lacking  in  courage,  but 
the  boldness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
pin frightened  some  of  the  long-haired 
applauders  of  Hevnani.  The  critics  in- 


dulged in  vigorous  reprobation  ;  the  gen- 
eral public  was  scandalized;  the  book 
ran  tlirough  edition  after  edition,  and 
made  its  author  famous. 

There  is  much  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  that  is  unpleasant,  and  is  saved 
only  by  beauty  of  expression  from  being 
vulgar.  Though  Gautier's  style  reached 
in  this  novel  its  fuh1  perfection,  it  is  far 
from  his  best  work,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  probably  the  one  best  known. 
Much  of  its  offensiveness  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  effervescence  of  an  exu- 
berant and  unrestrained  youth,  and  the 
views  which  Gautier  advanced  with  the 
confidence  of  twenty -five  did  not  de- 
serve the  attention  which  his  critics  gave 
them.  They  were,  indeed,  of  sufficient 
boldness,  and  lost  nothing  in  the  presen- 
tation. The  young  author  disclaimed 
any  hostility  towards  religion  or  virtue, 
but  he  announced  that  they  were  hardly 
worth  much  consideration ;  their  advo- 
cates were  canting  Philistines,  and  the 
critics  who  prated  and  groaned  about 
an  immoral  literature  were  themselves 
the  bourgeoisie  of  letters  and  the  eunuchs 
of  thought.  After  a  preface  in  which 
he  defended  these  views  with  vigor.  Gau- 
tier wrote  a  novel  which  was  constructed 
in  accordance  with  them. 

In  fact,  Gautier  was  neither  a  very 
irreligious  nor  a  very  immoral  man.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  did  not  resemble  closely 
either  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Francis,  but 
an  amiable  and  aesthetic  indifference  as 
to  religious  questions  was  the  extent  of 
his  revolt,  and  his  long  life  was  for  the 
most  part  characterized  by  social  and  do- 
mestic virtues.  He  viewed  a  follower 
of  Voltaire  with  quite  as  much  aversion 
as  he  could  have  felt  towards  a  disciple 
of  Loyola,  and  he  inclined  rather  to  a 
mild  and  semi-contemptuous  sympathy 
for  every  form  of  religion,  with  an  ar- 
tistic preference  for  the  faiths  which  were 
best  fitted  to  retard  modern  civilization. 
His  friend,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  claimed 
that  he  believed  in  seventeen  religions, 
and  that  while  he  was  respectful  towards 
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Jehovah  he  always  had  a  good  word  for 
Jupiter.  Gautier,  perhaps,  had  the  same 
elasticity  of  faith,  and  clung  to  his  be- 
liefs with  equal  looseness. 

His  newly  earned  reputation  soon  re- 
sulted in  his  choosing  journalism  as  a 
regular  profession.  For  the  remaining 
thirty-six  years  of  his  life  he  gained  his 
living  by  constant  and  assiduous  writing, 
as  a  critic  of  art  and  literature  for  the 
Paris  journals.  The  work  which  he  did 
for  the  papers  far  exceeds  in  volume  that 
which  was  published  in  book  form.  He 
wrote  with  untiring  industry,  and  poured 
out  a  copious  and  ever-pleasing  stream 
of  amiable  though  discriminating  criti- 
cism. If  ah1  Gautier's  writings  were 
gathered  together,  it  is  said  they  would 
fill  three  hundred  volumes.  Life  is  too 
short  to  read  three  hundred  volumes  of 
any  man,  but  there  is  buried  in  old  Paris 
newspapers  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
and  briUiant  criticism  on  the  art  and  the 
literature  of  almost  forty  years. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
for  Gautier's  fame  if  he  had  devoted  his 
time  to  the  production  of-  work  less  in 
amount  and  less  ephemeral  in  character. 
But  so  rich  was  the  quality  of  his  style 
that  the  articles  which  he  turned  off  al- 
most daily,  written  in  haste,  and  sent  to 
the  journals  without  an  interlineation  or 
a  change,  without  even  a  punctuation 
mark,  —  for  the  poet  regarded  punctua- 
tion as  an  ignoble  detail,  fit  only  for  type 
setters,  —  were  as  full  of  imagery,  as 
finished  in  their  style,  as  marked  by  a 
varied,  copious,  and  exquisite  choice  of 
words,  as  if  the  writer  had  corrected  and 
labored  with  painful  elaboration.  He  is 
one  of  many  illustrations  that  the  great 
masters  of  style  can  work  at  their  best 
with  ease  and  swiftness.  With  tedious 
toil,  some  that  write  poorly  by  nature 
make  their  labors  pleasing  at  last,  but 
genius  has  often  little  need  to  be  pains- 
taking. 

Gautier  is  also  one  of  the  writers  who 
prove  how  largely  the  form  of  expres- 
sion gives  literature  its  charm  and  ideas 


their  interest.  When  the  French  say 
that  the  style  is  all  important,  they  come 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  a  class  of 
English  writers  who  regard  it  as  unim- 
portant. Gautier  was  a  critic  of  much 
delicacy  and  justness  of  feeling,  but  he 
had  no  new  ideas  to  bring  into  the  realm 
of  art  or  thought.  No  man  had  less 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  sage.  His  views  of  life  were  often 
intended  to  be  amusing,  and  when  not 
so  intended  they  usually  furnish  amuse- 
ment from  their  naivete  and  their  sim- 
plicity. They  please  us,  as  the  sayings 
of  children  please  us,  by  the  ignorance 
of  life  which  they  display.  Gautier 
looked  at  life  with  the  glance  of  a  child, 
who  finds  in  it  much  that  is  pretty,  and 
is  wholly  unconcerned  as  to  whether 
there  is  aught  to  existence  but  picking 
flowers  and  chasing  butterflies. 

But  the  style  made  every  page  that 
he  wrote  full  of  charm.  He  said  of  him- 
self that  his  was  a  style  of  adjectives. 
He  thought  that  the  complications  of 
modern  life  demanded  a  supple  and  com- 
plex mode  of  expression,  that  should 
seek  words  in  all  dictionaries,  colors 
from  all  palettes,  harmonies  from  all 
lyres ;  his  should  be  like  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  that  reflects  through 
burning  clouds  its  varied  hues.  Few 
men  knew  or  used  so  many  words.  He 
had  studied  the  contents  of  the  dictiona- 
ries from  A  to  Z.  With  an  eye  that 
saw  ah1  things,  and  a  command  of  words 
that  few  could  equal,  he  excelled  in  a 
gorgeous  richness  of  description.  The 
things  which  the  eye  could  see,  he  saw 
more  clearly,  he  described  more  vividly, 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Of 
the  things  not  visible  to  the  eye,  the  whole 
world  could  show  no  one  else  so  oblivi- 
ous. His  power  of  perception  was  the 
more  intense,  because  he  .had  no  con- 
ception of  the  things  which  were  beyond 
his  observation.  He  never  dealt  with 
the  thoughts  of  men,  their  inner  life, 
their  mental  or  moral  development,  with 
the  mysteries  of  life  or  the  problems  of 
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the  future.  For  him  such  questions  had 
no  existence.  But  all  things  in  life,  of 
which  the  impression  could  strike  the 
optic  nerve,  were  to  him  things  of  joy. 
Spanish  muleteers  singing  over  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  Russian  princes 
wrapped  in  sables  amidst  the  snows  that 
enveloped  far-rolling  steppes,  the  mina- 
rets of  St.  Sophia,  the  sun  setting  over 
the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
cry  of  the  gondolier  breaks  upon  the 
traveler  standing  in  the  shadow  of  St. 
Mark's,  —  such  things  he  could  describe 
with  a  vividness  and  richness  which  no 
one  else  could  equal. 

He  possessed  also  the  two  qualities 
which  are  found  in  almost  all  literature 
that  can  hope  to  survive  its  author,  im- 
agination and  humor.  His  imagination 
was  a  pictorial  imagination,  one  that 
was  excited  by  subtle  resemblances  of 
form  more  than  of  feeling  ;  but  it  gave 
life  to  every  line  he  wrote,  from  a  poem 
on  love  to  a  government  report.  Men 
like  to  be  amused,  and  wit,  more  than 
thought,  keeps  books  alive.  Gautier's 
writings  have  not  the  wit  of  the  great 
works,  which  are  read  forever  because 
they  forever  entertain,  but  he  had  the 
humor  which  delights  in  the  delicate  con- 
gruities  and  incongruities  of  words  and 
things,  —  the  humor  that  always  pleases 
and  never  pierces. 

However  fierce  Gautier's  zeal  had 
been  to  assist  other  red-breasted  and 
long-haired  youths  in  the  overthrow  of 
literary  traditions,  his  own  style  showed 
the  virtues  of  the  new  regime,  and  was 
little  affected  by  its  abuses.  Modera- 
tion and  calm  came  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  the  despotism  of  classi- 
cism had  been  succeeded  by  a  free  gov- 
ernment. But  the  exuberance  of  a  freed 
literature  has  not  always  been  pleasing. 
The  lurid  intensity  of  a  diseased  genius 
like  Baudelaire  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  squalid  and  unlovely  delineations  of 
a  diseased  imagination  like  Zola's. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  genius  was 
not  controlled  by  the  tenets  of  any  school, 


has  noted  that  while  the  classicists 
feared  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  their  suc- 
cessors sometimes  dwelt  too  fondly  on 
the  sordid  and  revolting  phases  of  life. 
In  the  old  school,  the  stately  marching 
and  remarching  of  words  choked  the 
struggling  idea,  but  in  the  new  school,  a 
deluge  of  adjectives  weighed  down  the 
overloaded  noun  with  shades  of  meaning 
as  mingled  as  the  variegated  hues  of  the 
rainbow. 

It  is  in  his  poetry  that  the  finish  of 
Gautier's  style  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
imagination  are  best  seen.  In  the  lit- 
tle poems  where  he  tells  of  marbles 
mingling  under  Attic  suns  their  white 
dreams,  or  obelisks  amid  the  pale  hues 
of  Paris  weeping  tears  of  granite  for 
the  skies  and  sphinxes  of  the  Nile,  there 
is  the  perfection  of  a  certain  kind  of 
literary  art. 

Among  Gautier's  strongest  passions 
was  a  love  of  travel.  He  rejoiced  in 
strange  sights  and  strange  peoples  ;  new 
visions  for  the  eye  brought  new  happi- 
ness to  the  mind.  He  has  written  of 
his  wanderings  in  Spain,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  the  East,  and  his  books  of  travel 
are  among  the  most  delightful  of  their 
class.  In  them  are  seen  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  his  bizarre  character.  In 
each  country  where  he  travelled,  he 
sought  to  become  one  of  the  people  ;  he 
followed  the  national  customs,  he  ate  of 
the  national  dishes.  He  watched  with 
special  interest  the  national  millinery, 
when  this  indulged  in  bright  colors,  and 
eschewed  broadcloth  and  trousers.  Noth- 
ing in  what  he  styled  our  pretended  civ- 
ilization disturbed  him  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  men  wore  black  coats  and  gray 
trousers  instead  of  crimson  cloaks  and 
slashed  yellow  breeches.  "Our  efforts 
in  1830  were  in  vain,"  he  wrote ;  "  the 
black  coat  has  triumphed  over  romanti- 
cism." 

The  picturesque  phases  of  national 
life,  the  provincial  customs,  whatever 
possessed  local  color,  he  described  with 
never  failing  zeal  and  never  ceasing 
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charm.  But  forms  of  government,  re- 
ligious beliefs,  industrial  development,  all 
that  constitutes  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  a  people,  possessed  no  interest  for 
him.  He  thought  the  skill  with  which 
the  matadore  planted  the  sword  in  the 
neck  of  an  infuriated  bull  more  impor- 
tant than  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  the  contortions  of  a  dervish  ex- 
cited his  attention  more  than  the  fate  of 
Constantinople  or  the  destinies  of  Greece ; 
he  was  moved  by  the  new  decorations  at 
the  opera  house,  but  not  by  the  question 
of  Italian  unity.  Few  men  are  more 
unlike  than  the  author  of  the  Stones  of 
Venice  and  the  author  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin,  but  they  show  a  common 
dislike  towards  the  phases  of  modern 
life,  and  from  a  similar  feeling  that  these 
are  lacking  in  picturesqueness.  Ruskin, 
indeed,  bewails  the  fate  of  the  oper- 
ative, who  has  become  a  soulless  ma- 
chine in  some  factory  with  starry-point- 
ing chimneys,  while  Gautier  would  have 
been  indifferent  to  his  lot,  if  only  his 
rags  had  been  yellow  and  red  instead  of 
grimy  and  gray. 

All  feelings  of  scorn  and  hatred  were 
for  Gautier  embodied  in  the  word  "  bour- 
geois ;  "  yet  no  Parisian  shop-keeper  gave 
less  heed  to  the  deep  problems  of  life, 
to  the  fate  of  nations  or  the  growth  of 
ideas,  than  this  apostle  of  romanticism. 
The  bourgeois  cared  for  his  shop  and  his 
money  chest,  and  Gautier  cared  for  pic- 
turesque bull-fighters  and  Russian  pal- 
aces with  traces  of  Cossack  taste.  The 
bourgeois  liked  his  wife  and  children, 
and  Gautier  liked  the  ballet  dancer  who 
could  accomplish  the  most  rhythmical 
pas. 

In  the  long  lifetime  which  he  devoted 
to  literature  and  art  criticism,  he  was 
always  brilliant,  always  pleasing,  and 
always  hovering  about  the  surface  of 
things.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  who  are 
absorbed  in  material  advancement  need 
not  look  down  upon  one  whose  existence 
was  given  to  the  study  of  what  was 
beautiful  and  artistic  in  the  work  of  the 


brush,  the  chisel,  and  the  pen.  There 
are  so  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  suffrage,  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  the  extension  of  railroads, 
that  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some 
who  care  only  for  the  development  of 
new  schools  of  painting  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  rules  of  rhythm.  While 
democrats  talked  of  progress  and  Saint 
Simonians  planned  new  social  contracts, 
Gautier  listened  only  to  the  murmur  of 
art.  He  said  that  he  lived  with  a  con- 
stant homesickness  for  another  age  ;  that 
his  lot  should  have  been  cast  in  Venice 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in  the  remote 
East  in  its  days  of  splendor. 

The  merit  of  his  novels  lies  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  literary  qualities  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  rather  than  in  any  inter- 
est they  excite  in  the  characters  or  their 
development.  His  women  have  beauty, 
which  is  so  portrayed  that  they  stand  be- 
fore us  like  the  Venuses  of  the  Tribune. 
His  heroes  are  blessed  with  unlimited 
wealth  and  strength  ;  they  live  in  palaces 
such  as  are  not  made  with  hands,  they 
are  clad  in  clothes  such  as  are  not  made 
by  tailors.  Everything  is  bizarre,  pic- 
turesque, and  delicious,  and  through  the 
varied  descriptions  the  story  meanders 
in  its  little  rivulet. 

Gautier  began  his  literary  life  as  one 
of  the  youngest  in  the  revolutionary 
school,  but  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  patriarch  and  a  sage  by  a  later  gen- 
eration of  enthusiastic  young  Frenchmen. 
He  maintained  his  influence  among  them 
by  his  talk,  as  well  as  by  his  writings. 
His  conversation  was  brilliant,  and  every 
phase  of  life  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  dogmatic  paradox.  In 
some  peculiarities  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance between  him  and  the  great 
English  talker.  Not  in  their  talk,  for 
Gautier's  was  as  full  of  whimsey  and 
fantasy  as  Johnson's  was  of  pith  and 
common  sense.  But  the  famous  believer 
in  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  was  surpassed 
in  credulity  by  the  leader  of  the  roman- 
ticists. Gautier  claimed  to  believe  in 
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eveiy  religion  ;  he  certainly  believed  in 
every  superstition.  He  attached  impor- 
tance to  lots,  and  spells,  and  omens ;  he 
had  faith  in  magic  and  in  dreams ;  he 
avoided  crossed  knives  ;  he  fled  from  an 
overturned  salt-cellar ;  he  grew  pale  with 
terror  before  three  lighted  candles.  He 
greatly  admired  Offenbach,  but  he  would 
not  speak  his  name  nor  even  put  it  on 
paper,  for  Offenbach  was  possessed  of 
the  evil  eye.  Another  journalist  had  to 
write  for  the  Moniteur  the  criticisms  on 
the  Grande  Duchesse  and  Belle  Helene. 
Gautier  broke  his  arm  during  his  journey 
in  Egypt,  and  he  said  that  was  because 
he  must  needs  play  the  esprit  fort,  and 
begin  his  trip  on  a  Friday.  He  thrilled 
his  auditors  as  he  told  of  his  listening  in 
Paris  to  the  fateful  croaking  of  a  mys- 
terious crow,  and  how  the  same  bird  met 
his  friend  Gerard  de  Nerval  on  the 
plains  of  Syria,  and  cast  a  terrible  en- 
chantment over  his  mind. 

Superstition  is  out  of  vogue  among 
sound  modern  thinkers,  and  that  fact, 
perhaps,  strengthened  the  superstitious 
beliefs  of  one  who  regarded  rational 
views  as  bourgeois  modes  of  thought. 
Voltaire  had  sneered  at  superstitions, 
and  though  the  romanticists  discarded 
Christianity  they  disdained  Voltairism, 
and  Gautier  himself  regarded  its  disci- 
ples as  mere  imbeciles. 

Gautier's  appetite,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  a  thing  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  traveled  in  Spain,  where  the 
people  practice  the  abstinence  common 
among  southern  nations.  His  gastro- 
nomic feats  were  viewed  there,  he  tells 
us,  with  wonder  mingled  with  respectful 
admiration.  His  appetite  was  prodigious 
and  even  gigantic,  ever  fresh  and  never 
weary.  The  quality  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  his  fare  was  to  him  a  subject 
of  careful  thought.  He  invented  rare 
and  curious  dishes,  and  pointed  with 
pride  to  his  spinach  flavored  with  pound- 
ed apricot  stones.  Bread  he  declared  to 
be  a  stupid  and  dangerous  invention,  un- 
fit for  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  which 


served  only  as  a  rallying  word  for  riot- 
ers and  communists. 

His  talents  for  aesthetic  gourmandiz- 
ing  commanded  the  respect  of  the  great- 
est masters  in  Europe.  The  chef  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  among  his  ad- 
mirers, and  was  conquered  by  a  stroke 
of  genius.  A  favorite  dish  of  the  Czar, 
which  was  usually  flavored  with  pound- 
ed almonds,  was  served  at  the  imperial 
table.  The  other  guests  were  loud  in 
their  admiration,  but  Gautier  remained 
stern  and  silent.  The  chef  at  last  asked 
for  his  opinion.  "  My  friend,"  said  the 
great  poet  to  the  great  cook,  "  I  looked 
for  a  flavor  of  almonds,  and  I  find  a  fla- 
vor of  macaroons.  Sir,  you  abuse  the 
confidence  of  the  Czar." 

The  fear  of  death  haunted  Gautier  as 
it  did  Dr.  Johnson.  There  was  always 
about  him,  he  said,  an  odor  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  death,  and  nothingness.  But 
Johnson's  fear  was  largely  a  religious 
fear,  a  shrinking  from  the  dreadful  prob- 
lems of  the  future  life,  from  the  mystery 
that  lies  beyond  the  grave.  Gautier's 
dread  was  that  of  the  child  who  plays  in 
the  sunlight,  and  is  afraid  to  be  taken 
away  to  a  dark  chamber.  He  dreaded  the 
hour  when  he  should  no  longer  walk  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  when  the  door  of 
the  Francais  should  no  longer  open  to 
him,  when  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur 
should  no  longer  be  filled  with  his  wit. 
He  clung  to  the  sensuous  things  of  life, 
and  beyond  them  there  was  nothing  that 
he  desired.  He  lived  for  the  day  that 
was.  In  literature  and  the  theatre,  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
paintings  of  the  Salon,  in  the  familiar 
sights  of  Paris  streets  and  the  strange 
sights  of  foreign  lands,  in  light  and  color, 
in  beauty  of  face  and  form,  by  pyra- 
mids and  sphinxes  resting  forever  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  or  by  mediaeval  towers 
and  cathedrals  rich  in  the  endless  vari- 
ety of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  found  the  bliss 
of  life.  He  wished  for  no  other  exist- 
ence, he  sighed  for  no  mysterious  future, 
he  harbored  no  spiritual  longings  for 
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something  that  could  not  be  found  in 
French  boulevards  or  Spanish  piazzas. 

The  ugliness  of  death,  also,  offended 
him.  He  had  for  beauty  in  the  human 
form  a  love  which  exceeded  that  of  the 
Greeks.  It  was  horrible  to  think  of  him- 
self as  an  object  hideous  to  the  eye  and 
revolting  to  his  fellow-men,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  this  idea  clung  about  his  mind. 

We  have  suggested  that,  with  all  the 
eccentricities  of  Gautier's  character  and 
the  artistic  devotion  of  his  nature,  he 
had  many  qualities  which  might  have 
been  found  in  a  disciple  of  Philistinism. 
Among  these,  perhaps,  should  be  classed 
his  great  desire  to  be  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  If  that  body  wished 
to  include  the  chief  names  of  literature, 
Gautier  would  certainly  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  Immortals.  But  he 
was  left,  with  Dumas  and  Balzac,  out- 
side of  the  sacred  circle.  It  is  said  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  was  the  cause 
of  his  rejection,  and  that,  though  the 
French  are  not  prudish,  the  Academi- 
cians would  not  admit  its  author  into 
their  midst.  Its  youthful  faults  might 
well  have  been  overlooked  in  one  who 
had  so  enriched  French  prose  and  verse, 
and  who  ranked  among  the  great  mas- 
ters of  style  in  this  century. 

Many  of  the  immortal  names  of 
French  literature  are  not  found  on  the 
official  list,  but  Gautier  lamented  his  re- 
jection in  a  manner  one  would  expect  in 
a  bourgeois,  rather  than  in  a  romanticist. 
He  sought  consolation  in  attributing  his 
misfortune  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  Men 
were  predestined  to  be  Academicians,  he 
said  ;  they  were  born  Academicians,  as 
they  were  born  poets,  archbishops,  or 
cooks.  Thirty-nine  ballots,  he  felt  cer- 
tain, bore  his  name  when  they  were 
dropped  into  the  box,  but  when  they 
were  opened  his  rival  was  found  to  have 
been  unanimously  elected. 

It  is  not  strange  that  one  so  devoid  of 
political  beliefs  should  have  been  well 
content  with  the  era  of  imperialism.  If 
the  government  was  corrupt,  it  did  not 


concern  him.  The  end  of  government 
was  to  furnish  plenty  of  money  for  the 
encouragement  of  art,  the  support  of  au- 
thors, and  the  building  of  opera  houses, 
and  in  these  respects  Napoleon  III.  did 
much  better  than  could  be  expected  from 
a  republic  controlled  by  bourgeois. 

Gautier's  private  life  was  tranquil  and 
free  from  incident.  He  lived  in  Paris, 
writing  industriously,  and  surrounded  by 
a  circle  whose  tastes  were  like  his,  and 
whom  he  delighted  by  his  brilliant  and 
exuberant  conversation.  His  little  house 
at  Neuilly  was  furnished  with  the  objects 
which  appealed  to  his  sensibilities,  and 
every  phase  of  luxury  was  felt  by  him  as 
are  the  chemical  rays  of  light  by  a  plant. 
His  beauty  as  a  young  man,  of  which 
he  delighted  to  boast,  was  not  wholly 
destroyed  by  years.  He  lived  with  his 
sisters  and  daughters,  and  guests  at  his 
table  found  also  the  black  cat,  who  had 
her  chair  at  dinner,  like  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  delighted  in  cats, 
and  praised  their  tender,  silent,  feminine 
caresses,  their  phosphorescent  eyes,  and 
their  mysterious  and  cabalistic  manners, 
which  suggested  meetings  with  phantoms 
and  sorcerers,  and  companionship  with 
Mephistopheles  and  the  Evil  One. 

The  siege  of  Paris  made  a  terrible  in- 
road into  Gautier's  peaceful  life,  and 
swept  away  much  of  the  moderate  prop- 
erty which  he  had  slowly  acquired  ;  but 
he  bore  his  misfortunes  with  philosophic 
equanimity,  and  displayed  his  powers 
of  description  in  his  vivid  Pictures  of 
the  Siege.  He  did  not  long  survive  its 
calamities.  His  superstitious  dread  of 
death  and  its  cold  unloveliness  haunted 
him  to  the  last,  and  he  was  almost  fright- 
ened out  of  a  life  which  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  long  continued.  His 
family  wished  to  conceal  from  him  the 
existence  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
sought  to  remove  the  newspapers  in 
which  he  might  see  any  reference  to  his 
condition.  But  he  stumbled  upon  one 
which  told  the  nature  of  his  malady,  and 
from  that  day  he  resigned  himself  to 
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death.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1872, 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His 
individuality  was  such  that,  though  he 
had  many  disciples,  he  could  have  few 


imitators ;  and  while  this  century  in 
France  has  been  rich  in  literary  genius, 
Gautier  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
its  rarest  products. 

James  Breck  Perkins. 


THE   LADY   FROM   MAINE. 


IN   TWO  PARTS. 


II. 


THE  four-in-hand  party  returned  only 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  A  hop  was 
in  order  that  night,  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions  to  dine  in  evening 
dress.  Amy  came  down,  cloud-like  in 
white,  wearing  her  diamonds,  which  were 
hardly  more  brilliant  than  her  eyes. 
There  was  a  wonderful  radiance  about 
her,  altogether ;  she  seemed  moved  by 
some  strong  excitement,  which  betrayed 
itself  only  in  that  mantling  color  and 
bright  glance. 

Balfour  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  but 
not  long  after  nine  o'clock  (for  our  hops 
were  unfashionably  early  affairs)  I  saw 
him  enter  the  ball-room  with  Amy  on 
his  arm.  The  first  waltz  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  they  made  their  way  very  slow- 
ly through  the  moving  crowd  to  my  side. 

"  I  wished  to  sit  by  you,  because  you 
are  so  nice  and  comfortable,  and  will 
console  me  for  not  being  able  to  waltz," 
she  said  gayly,  dropping  down  beside  me 
on  the  sofa. 

"  And  do  you  not  waltz  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  does 
not.  He  belongs  to  the  Aw-I-Don't- 
Dawnce  set.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
it?  It  is  very,  very  elegant  and  exclu- 
sive." 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  up  at  him, 
and  there  was  a  laughing  witchery  in 
her  face  that  would  have  taken  the  edge 
off  the  sharpest  speech. 

"  No  more  such  taunts,  or  I  shall  break 


the  cherished  habit  of  years,"  said  Bal- 
four. 

"  But  bad  habits  are  best  broken." 

"  And  the  spirit  of  reform  is  on  me  to- 
night." He  left  the  mantel,  where  he 
had  been  leaning,  and  offered  her  his 
arm.  His  face  was  not  festal,  and  1 
should  have  thought  some  spirit  other 
than  that  of  reform  possessed  him. 

I  noticed  that  he  did  not  waltz  again, 
but  throughout  the  evening  his  devotion 
to  Amy  was  very  marked.  There  was 
no  lack  of  comment  on  his  departure 
from  a  custom  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
invariable  with  him.  It  had  been  be- 
lieved that  the  waltz  was  not  numbered 
among  his  accomplishments.  When  it 
was  found  that  he  waltzed  as  well  as  he 
rode,  there  was  a  disposition  to  resent  the 
discovery,  as  revealing  also  some  ulterior 
motive  for  not  having  exhibited  his  pro- 
ficiency before. 

Had  he  followed  up  the  first  break  by 
making  another  in  favor  of,  say,  Miss 
Bixbee,  Miss  De  Land,  or  indeed  any 
one  of  the  many  charming  young  ladies 
present,  no  exceptions  might  have  been 
taken,  but  he  had  waltzed  only  once,  and 
then  with  Miss  Roberts.  The  offense  was 
unpardonable.  But  it  was  Miss  Roberts, 
not  Mr.  Balfour,  who  remained  unpar- 
doned. 

To  a  casual  observer  —  let  us  say  to 
any  observer  less  keenly  alive  than  I  to 
the  "true  inwardness"  of  the  scene  — 
the  occasion  must  have  seemed  one  of 
triumph  to  Amy.  She  herself  evidently 
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considered  it  so,  for  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
glowed  still  brighter,  and  her  manner 
grew  sprightlier  yet,  as  the  hours  wore 
on  to  midnight. 

The  train  had  brought  down  that  day 
a  large  accession  to  our  number.  No- 
ticeable among  the  new  faces  was  that  of 
a  fast  stock-broker,  well  if  not  favora- 
bly known  in  Wall  Street.  He  had  not 
been  live  minutes  in  the  room  when  I 
saw  him  being  presented  by  Mrs.  Banks 
to  Amy,  who  was  smiling  graciously  as 
she  looked  up  at  him.  No  one  but  a 
Banks  would  have  thought  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  her.  He  was  altogether  out- 
side the  pale  :  respectable  people  knew 
of  him,  —  they  did  not  know  him  ;  and 
the  distinction  was  significant.  Amy 
waltzed  with  him  three  times.  After 
the  third  waltz  I  missed  her,  and  some 
one  told  me,  with  a  disagreeable  smile, 
that  she  had  probably  gone  to  show  Mr. 
Dacres  the  pavilion.  When  they  ap- 
peared again  in  the  ball-room  people 
were  going  out  to  supper,  and  I  hoped 
to  see  her  claimed  by  some  preengaged 
admirer ;  but  no  !  it  was  with  Mr. 
Dacres  she  went  away.  Balfour  was 
folding  Mrs.  Vincent's  light  wrap  about 
her.  I  saw  Amy  only  once  in  the  dining- 
room  :  that  was  just  as  I  was  leaving. 
She  was  standing  up,  laughing  gayly. 
Gerald  Banks  was  wiping  off  with  a 
napkin  something  that  had  fallen  on  the 
front  of  her  dress.  Several  gentlemen 
surrounded  her,  and  Mr.  Dacres  was  tak- 
ing from  her  hand  an  empty  wineglass. 

Dancing  was  resumed.  I  saw  Bal- 
four moving  through  a  quadrille  with 
Mrs.  Vincent  in  his  usual  impassive  man- 
ner, and  again  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Amy, 
archly  holding  out  her  hands  to  Dacres 
in  some  change  of  the  cotillon,  and  with 
a  more  hilarious  buoyance  than  I  liked. 

By  and  by  some  words  of  a  conversa- 
tion going  on  near  me  riveted  my  at- 
tention. 

"  They  say  she  is  a  little  the  worse  for 
champagne." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes.  Anything  is  possible  with 
her.  I  have  an  idea  she  will  not  be  tol- 
erated much  longer.  She  is  running  her 
course  a  little  too  fast.  Mrs.  De  Land 
has  her  eye  on  her.  You  know  her  pre- 
cious Jack  is  among  the  slain." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  music  ;  the 
dance  was  ended,  the  voices  ceased. 
Not  long  after,  I  was  sitting  with  Bal- 
four, when  Amy  approached,  leaning  on 
Dacres'  arm.  He  seated  her  near  us, 
and  withdrew.  The  first  notes  of  Die 
Tausend  und  Eine  Nachte  were  sound- 
ing. 

"  Amy,"  said  I,  speaking  quickly,  as 
she  turned  toward  us,  '•  I  am  going  to 
the  dressing-room.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ?  Mr.  Balfour  will  take  us." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I  shall  miss  this 
waltz,  but  it  does  n't  much  matter.  I  'm 
engaged  to  Mr.  Banks,  with  whom  out  of 
sight  is  out  of  mind." 

"  What 's  that  you  're  saying  ?  "  said 
the  gentleman  in  question,  coming  up. 
In  truth,  the  remark  had  been  designed 
for  him ;  she  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
saucy  smile. 

"  I  said  out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind 
with  you." 

"  You  're  a  little  wretch,"  replied  Mr. 
Banks  chastely.  "  If  I  did  n't  know 
you  knew  better  than  that,  I  'd  make  a 
fuss  about  it." 

'•  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me 
from  waltzing.  I  am  very  tired." 

"  Tired,  are  you  ?  Then  come  and 
sit  on  the  piazza." 

"  By  and  by.  I  am  going  up-stairs 
with  Miss  Lecky  to  rest  a  little." 

Mr.  Banks  glanced  at  me  an  instant 
with  a  pair  of  bold  blue  eyes,  which  un- 
limited potations  had  made  even  bolder 
and  bluer  than  usual. 

"  It  is  always  '  by  and  by  '  with  you," 
he  said,  looking  back  to  Amy.  "  You  're 
always  putting  me  off.  By  Jove  !  if  I 
was  n't  the  best  natured  fellah  in  the 
world  "  — 

"  I  should  n't  like  you  half  so  well," 
she  interpolated,  with  a  little  laugh. 
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There  was  more  in  this  style.  Then 
Mr.  Banks  walked  away  in  assumed  an- 
ger, taking  her  fan  with  him  as  hostage, 
he  said,  for  her  return  ;  and  we  went  up- 
stairs. It  happened  that  we  did  not  go 
down  again.  I  pleaded  a  headache  as 
an  excuse  for  remaining  in  my  room, 
and  Amy  said  she  would  stay  with  me. 
Her  own  head  ached,  and  then  it  would 
he  quite  as  well  to  disappoint  Mr.  Banks  ; 
he  would  only  think  the  more  of  her. 

"  No  sacrifice  is  too  great,  so  that  it 
deepens  his  regard  ;  is  that  it  ?  "  said  Bal- 
four,  with  an  unpleasant  smile. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  !  "  said  Amy  ;  where- 
upon he  bade  us  good-night,  and  went 
away. 

"  You  see  he  is  jealous,"  she  said,  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  I,  stupidly. 

il  Why,  Mr  Balfour !  Did  you  not 
notice  ?  " 

"  Oh !  " 

'"  Now  don't  be  dense,  or  you  will  pro- 
voke me,"  she  said,  kissing  both  my 
cheeks,  and  making  a  wry  face  at  me 
which  was,  if  possible,  more  bewitching 
than  the  same  face  as  nature  had  made 
it.  '"  You  're  such  an  old  precious  when 
you  're  not  dense.  Now  did  n't  you  no- 
tice ?  " 

*'  I  noticed  that  he  was  a  little  disa- 
greeable." 

"  Of  course !  And  when  a  man  is 
disagreeable  he  's  jealous,  nine  times  out 
of  ten." 

"  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule." 

"  Yes,  he  may  be."  With  this  she 
sank  into  an  easy-chair,  and  began  tak- 
ing off  her  diamonds.  All  the  while 
her  lips  and  eyes  were  smiling. 

"  Do  you  consider  Miss  Bixbee  pret- 
ty ?"  she  said,  after  a  little. 

u  Rather.     Her  figure  is  good." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  A  pause. 
Then,  carelessly,  "  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Balfour  is  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  He  is  certainly  devoted  to  her." 


I  felt  quite  sure  that  I  was  expected 
to  combat  this  statement,  which  was  ob- 
viously untrue,  but  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  "  Mr.  Balfour  is  devoted  to  a 
great  many  ladies,"  I  said.  "  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  that  he  should  be  in  love  with 
them  all." 

"  Nor  any  one  of  them  ?  "  She 
jumped  up,  laughing,  and  kissed  me 
again.  "  Good-night,  dear  old  wet-blan- 
ket !  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  is  n't  in  love 
with  anybody.  It  would  be  too  bad." 

The  next  day  an  ominous  thing  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  De  Land  turned  her  back 
upon  Amy  Roberts.  It  was  a  direct  cut, 
and  so  every  one  present  understood  it. 
Those  who  were  not  present  soon  heard 
of  it.  Amy  Roberts  had  said,  "Mrs. 
De  Land,  won't  you  testify  in  my  be- 
half ?  Your  son  says  I  did  not  play  that 
ball  fairly."  Then  the  elder  lady  had 
turned  her  back  without  speaking.  This 
was  before  lunch.  Before  dinner  there 
was  a  report  that  Jack  and  his  mother 
had  quarreled.  When  the  august  lady 
entered  the  dining-room,  she  entered  it 
unescorted,  save  by  her  daughter.  Her 
son  came  in  a  little  later,  attending  Miss 
Roberts,  who  was  smiling  and  .waving  a 
large  feather  fan. 

In  the  evening  some  tableaux  were  ar- 
ranged impromptu.  I  was  draping  Bal- 
four, who  was  to  be  a  bandit,  corsair,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  with  my  red  cash- 
mere shawl,  when  Amy  came  up,  saying 
breathlessly,  "  Oh,  Miss  Lecky,  you  're 
so  good,  supplying  every  one  !  Can  I 
have  your  white  mantle  ?  Of  course  it 's 
dreadfully  hackneyed,  but  we  're  going 
to  have  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  I'm 
the  Beauty." 

"  That  will  make  a  new  thing  of  it," 
said  Balfour,  smiling  down  at  her  over 
my  two  hands,  three  pins,  and  a  knot  of 
cashmere,  all  of  which  were  under  his 
chin  at  that  moment. 

The  tableaux  were  a  great  success. 
Balfour,  who  had  just  emerged  from  an 
overwhelming  triumph,  which  he  shared 
with  Mrs.  Vincent,  came  into  the  audi- 
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ence,  leading  her  by  the  hand.  Both 
were  bowing  and  smiling  in  response  to 
prolonged  applause. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  settle  down  to  private 
life,"  said  he,  seating  Mrs.  Vincent  next 
me.  "  Now  comes  the  Sleeping  Beauty." 

There  was  a  hush ;  the  curtain  rose, 
and  we  beheld  Amy  lying,  still  and 
white,  on  a  right  royal  couch  (the  bed- 
lounge  skillfully  disguised).  Over  her, 
with  rapt  gaze  and  clasped  hands,  bent 
Jack  De  Land,  contriving  to  look  truly 
prince-like  in  a  white  flannel  tennis-suit, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  odds  and  ends 
of  blue  satin ;  silk  stockings  of  the  same 
hue,  displaying  a  shapely  pair  of  legs  ; 
lace  ruffles,  a  plumed  hat  (Miss  Bixbee's 
Rembrandt),  and  patent-leather  pumps. 
Some  one  was  playing  softly  on  the 
piano,  accompanying  the  low  ecstatic 
plaint  of  a  violin.  Jack  bent  nearer 
and  nearer  the  sleeping  figure  (I  saw  a 
curious  expression  on  Balfour's  face), 
nearer,  nearer  yet.  Had  he  kissed  the 
Princess  ?  At  all  events,  she  awoke  as 
in  the  old  romance,  and  the  curtain  went 
down  on  a  great  clapping  of  hands.  Be- 
ing worldly-wise  after  my  kind,  however, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it  whispered 
on  all  sides,  when  the  clapping  had 
ceased,  that  Miss  Roberts  had  crowned 
fyer  bad  taste  and  impudence  by  this 
exhibition.  I  heard  that  Mrs.  De  Land 
had  sat  quite  pale  and  rigid  throughout 
the  scene.  She  was  not  a  person  to  be 
defied  with  impunity,  and  was  this  not 
the  contrived  defiance  of  an  unfilial  son 
and  a  designing  woman?  It  was  felt 
that  the  end  was  not  yet.  What  evil 
spirit  possessed  the  girl  ?  She  was  al- 
ways with  Jack  now.  One  saw  them 
playing  tennis  together,  swimming  in 
the  tanks,  knocking  the  billiard  balls 
about,  driving  about  in  Jack's  dog-cart, 
and  strolling  in  the  garden.  One  day 
I  remonstrated  with  her.  Indignation 
nerved  me.  I  had  just  been  an  un- 
willing listener  to  some  very  dark  insin- 
uations and  not  a  few  sad  truths.  These 
I  did  not  repeat,  but  I  managed  to  speak 


plainly,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  kind- 
ness. She  turned  upon  me  like  a  young 
tigress.  If  I  had  not  been  very  much 
in  earnest,  I  should  have  felt  an  incli- 
nation to  laugh  when  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height  which  was 
nothing  majestic,  "  Miss  Lecky  !  You 
forget  your  position  !  " 

Fancy  the  child  addressing  me  with 
that  Siddons  stare  and  tone  ! 

"My  dear,"  said  I  (do  not  people 
usually  say  "  my  dear  "  when  they  are 
going  to  be  disagreeable?),  "if  I  have 
forgotten  the  respect  due  one  of  your 
age  and  position  from  one  of  mine,  I  beg 
you  will  forgive  me." 

Instantly  her  tone  changed. 

"  That  was  a  foolish  speech,"  she 
said.  "  I  know  the  respect  is  due  from 
me  to  you,  but  I  was  angry.  Let  us 
forget  it  all,  and  not  speak  of  it  again." 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  it  again,"  said  I, 
more  gently,  "  but  I  can  never  forget 
that  I  have  warned  you,  and  entreated 
you  to  listen  to  me." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  turned  away 
with  a  proud,  hard  face. 

Balfour  in  these  days  was  neither  less 
nor  more  attentive  than  he  had  been  be- 
fore. It  is  true,  he  did  not  play  tennis 
with  Amy  so  often,  nor  was  the  four- 
in-hand  drive  repeated,  but  he  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  her  pleasure  to  refute 
any  idea  that  may  have  been  enter- 
tained of  his  resenting  Jack's  devotion. 
There  was  in  his  manner  none  of  the 
eagerness  of  a  rival,  none  of  the  sulki- 
ness  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  ill-used. 

My  view  of  Balfour  in  affairs  of  a 
sentimental  nature  was  colored  by  some 
knowledge  of  his  past  life.  For  this 
reason  I  often  found  myself  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  of  others  in  regard  to 
him.  At  one  time  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  be  serving  a  good  end  by 
telling  Amy  something  of  his  earlier 
years.  But  I  had  been  withheld  by  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  him.  Need  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  tell  to  a  strange  girl  from 
Maine  what  he  did  not  care  to  speak  of  ? 
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After  dwelling  a  little  upon  this  ques- 
tion it  took  an  absurd  light.  After  all, 
of  what  vital  interest  was  it  to  her  ? 
But  there  came  a  day  when  I  would 
have  given  worlds  she  should  not  know 
it,  or  that  she  had  known  it  earlier  from 
me. 

Balf our  had  run  up  to  town,  and  stayed 
over  night  on  some  matter  of  business. 
He  returned  in  the  morning.  Amy  and 
I,  basking  on  a  huge  pile  of  rocks  over- 
looking the  sea,  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
train  as  it  entered  the  village.  Half  an 
hour  later  a  tweed-clad  figure  was  seen 
ascending  the  stony  path  to  our  perch. 
Amy  sprang  up,  dropping  sketch-book 
and  pencil,  and  ran  off  down  the  slope 
with  a  simplicity  of  welcome  which  might 
have  overpowered  a  less  assured  man 
than  Balfour. 

"  Did  you  bring  me  my  candy  ?  "  was 
her  greeting,  uttered  before  she  had 
reached  him.  They  were  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me,  and  I  did  not  hear  his 
reply,  but  I  saw  him  catch  her  saiV>r  hat, 
which  had  flown  away  and  was  scud- 
ding along  in  front  of  her.  When  they 
met  he  restored  it  to  its  former  jaunty 
poise,  and  tied  the  broad  strings  under 
her  chin.  Then  I  saw  him  produce  a 
white  packet,  which  she  fell  upon  eager- 
ly and  opened  as  they  came  on  up  the 
hill. 

"  See  !  he  has  brought  me  these  lovely 
marsh-mallows,"  she  cried  to  me. 

"  I  have  brought  Miss  Lecky  some, 
too,"  he  said,  handing  out  another  box. 
I  fancied  the  value  of  the  gift  was  not 
enhanced  in  her  eyes  by  this  kind  im- 
partiality. 

"  Now,"  said  Amy,  when  he  had 
picked  up  the  sketch-book  and  pencil, 
and  had  seated  himself  beside  her,  "  tell 
me  all  about  what  you  did  yesterday." 

"All  about  it?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  my  of- 
fice "  — 

"  Have  you  an  office  ?  "  she  interrupt- 
ed. "  Are  you  a  lawyer,  or  —  any- 
thing ?  " 


"  Not  a  thing,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  I 
have  an  office  because  it  affords  me  a 
convenient  retreat  from  my  house  when 
that  grows  monotonous,  and  I  keep  the 
house  as  a  retreat  from  the  office.  Be- 
sides, to  have  a  den  down  town  gives 
one  a  reputation  for  industry." 

"  And  you  have  a  house  !  "  said  Amy. 
"  It  seems  so  funny  to  me  that  a  bach- 
elor should  care  to  keep  house.  Is  n't  it 
lonely  ?  Do  you  really  stay  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  roam  around  in  it  once  or 
twice  a  day." 

"  What  a  forlorn  picture  !  I  don't 
believe  you  like  your  house." 

"  Not  very  much  now,"  said  he,  with 
a  half  sigh.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
effect  in  his  words.  He  looked  seaward, 
as  though  unconscious  of  Amy's  large- 
eyed  gaze,  and  speaking  rather  to  him- 
self than  her. 

"  My  dear  Amy,"  said  I,  hurrying  to 
break  the  pause,  '•  you  have  asked  Mr. 
Balfour  so  many  questions  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  make  any  headway.  We  have  not 
got  further  than  the  first  hour." 

"  That  is  true.  Now,  where  did  you 
go  at  night  ?  " 

"  I  dined  at  my  club,  and  spent  the 
evening  there." 

"•  How  stupid  !  I  think  it 's  a  shame 
to  dine  at  a  club  when  one  has  a  house 
of  one's  own.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bal- 
four "  She  hesitated  a  little,  looking 
at  him  with  laughing  eyes  over  the 
marsh-mallow  in  her  uplifted  hand. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  think  —  well,  I  think  it  is  a  won- 
der you  have  not  married." 

I  felt  myself  grow  cold.  I  was  not 
conscious  of  sky,  or  sea,  or  air,  and  it 
was  as  though  in  a  dream  I  heard  my 
own  voice  saying,  in  a  sprightly  sort  of 
way,  "  Excuse  me,  but  what  time  is  it, 
Mr.  Balfour  ?  " 

He  turned  a  trifle  on  his  elbow,  and 
brought  out  his  watch,  which  he  just 
glanced  at  as  it  opened  noiselessly  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  But  there  was  time 
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for  Amy's  bright  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  color. 

"  Oh,  a  picture  !  "  she  cried.  "  May 
I  see  it  ?  " 

Without  a  word,  without  looking  at 
her,  he  held  out  the  watch,  in  whose  case 
was  the  delicately  painted  head  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman. 

"  How  pretty  !  "  said  Amy  ;  but  her 
voice  had  changed.  "  May  I  ask  who 
it  is  ?  " 

"It  is  a  picture  of  my  wife."  Then 
there  was  the  shortest  possible  pause 
before  he  said,  turning  carelessly  to  me, 
"  Half  past  eleven,  Miss  Lecky.  You 
are  not  thinking  of  going  down  now  ?  " 

Some  reply  was  on  my  lips,  I  know 
not  what.  I  presume  I  should  have 
said  that  I  must  go  down  immediately, 
but  the  words  never  found  utterance. 
An  inarticulate  sound  from  Amy  drew 
our  eyes  to  her.  She  still  held  the 
watch  in  her  hand,  the  chain  was  in 
Balfour's  ;  her  eyes  were  not  bent  on 
the  pictured  face,  but  on  his,  and  as  he 
looked  at  her  she  burst  out,  stammering, 
"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  ?  I  would 
not  have  spoken  so.  You  should  tell 
people  you  are  married  —  I  am  sorry  "  — 

Then,  with  a  wild  look  at  him,  she 
dropped  the  watch,  and  hid  her  face  on 
the  rocks.  Directly  Balfour,  who  was 
nearest  her,  put  an  arm  about  her,  and 
with  his  other  hand  grasped  one  of  her 
own.  which  pressed  against  her  face. 

"  Amy,"  said  he,  in  a  quick,  low  tone, 
"you  have  said  nothing  that  you  need 
feel  sorry  for.  It  is  all  right." 

She  did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on, 
bending  his  head  nearer  to  hers,  and 
speaking  lower  still :  "  She  is  dead.  That 
is  the  reason  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
speak  of  her.  I  am  to  blame  for  the 
awkwardness  of  such  a  disclosure  at  this 
late  day.  My  dear  little  girl,  it  is  noth- 
ing to  cry  for.  Look  up  and  laugh  at 
it" 

I  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  only  to 
spare  her  that  he  made  so  light  of  it  all. 
The  scene  had  been  painful,  and  was 


so  yet.  I  felt  de  trop,  and  should  have 
run  away  •  if  the  sole  avenue  of  escape 
had  not  been  blocked  by  their  recum- 
bent figures.  To  step  over  them  would 
have  been  undignified  and  rather  marked. 
So  I  stayed  and  suffered.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  was  I  sat  there.  I  tried  to 
interest  myself  in  the  sea-view  and  the 
gulls,  but  my  mind  wandered  hopelessly. 

The  thought  of  what  despair  and  mor- 
tification must  be  in  her  heart  made  my 
own  bleed  for  her.  It  was  a  scene  that 
could  never  be  explained  away.  Kindly 
and  lightly  as  he  spoke  of  it,  one  knew 
that  it  could  not  but  make  a  curious  im- 
pression on  him ;  and  the  misery  of  it 
was,  the  impression  was  quite  likely  to 
be  a  correct  one.  I  need  not  tell  how 
this  scene  concluded.  It  came  to  an  end 
somehow,  \nd  we  found  ourselves  walk- 
ing back  to  the  hotel,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, as  though  the  sky  had  not  fallen. 

I  expected  an  attack  from  Amy  as 
soon  as  we  should  be  alone  together,  and 
was  actually  preparing  my  defense  when 
she  entered  my  rooms  before  luncheon. 
But  all  she  said  was,  "  I  think  you 
might  have  told  me  before.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  disgraceful  in  losing  one's 
wife,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  con- 
cealing it,  as  though  one  had  murdered 
her.  You  know  he  did  n't  say  she  was 
dead,  at  first ;  and  I  was  forced  into  the 
unpleasant  reflection  that  I  had  been 
flirting  with  a  married  man !  "  Then 
she  added,  sinking  into  a  low  chair,  and 
crossing  her  wrists  with  a  mock-virtuous 
expression,  "  Something  I  never  do !  " 

I  was  not  deceived  by  this  airy  non- 
sense. If  I  had  seen  her  groveling  at 
my  feet,  I  could  not  have  been  more  cer- 
tain that  the  memory  of  the  scene  on  the 
rocks  was  torture  to  her.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  she  took  occasion  to 
say  to  me.  when  we  found  ourselves  alone 
a  moment  on  the  croquet-ground,  —  and 
her  tone  was  wonderfully  cold,  —  "I 
suppose  I  need  not  ask  why  you  never 
told  me  that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  a  widow, 
or  a  divorcee  rather.  I  have  had  it  on 
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the  tip  of  my  tongue  several  times  to  ask 
her  why  her  husband  never  ran  down  for 
a  day  or  two." 

The  picture  presented  to  my  mental 
vision  by  these  words  was  so  irresistibly 
droll  that  I  burst  out  laughing,  and, 
after  pouting  a  little,  Amy  laughed  too. 

She  avoided  Balfour  now,  and  was 
more  than  ever  with  Jack  De  Land. 
There  was  an  added  recklessness  in  her 
imprudence. 

One  night,  as  she  was  sitting  with  me 
in  my  parlor,  Balfour  dropped  in.  He 
had  been  driving  all  the  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Vincent,  and  had  but  just  come  up 
from  a  late  dinner.  It  was  a  sultry 
evening.  The  long  windows  were  open, 
and  not  a  breath  stirred  the  curtains. 
Fauat,  sweet  odors  came  up  from  the 
garden ;  the  very  stars  seemed  too  lan- 
guid to  blink. 

"  This  still  weather  bodes  a  storm," 
he  remarked,  descending  into  my  easiest 
chair  with  the  air  of  one  at  peace  with 
the  world  and  indifferent  to  the  ele- 
ments. 

•  "  I  hope  not,"  said  Amy.  *  There  was 
something  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  elec- 
tric in  her  level  voice  and  motionless  fig- 
ure. Like  the  still  atmosphere,  it  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  flash. 

"  Why  ?     Are  you  timid  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  have  promised  Mr.  Banks 
to  go  over  to  the  skating-rink  to-night ; 
that  is  all." 

"  The  skating-rink  ?  "  exclaimed  Bal- 
four ;  and  his  accent  implied,  "  What 
the  devil  is  the  skating-rink  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Have   you   never    seen  it  ?  " 

.  A  new  expression  was  gathering  on  liis 

face,    and   it   deepened   as    she    spoke. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  have  heard 

of  such  a  place." 

"  Amy !  "  said  I.  "  It  is  over  at 
Ross's  Hotel,  and  I  don't  believe  —  I 
don't  believe  it  is  very  nice." 

"  That  will  account  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
never  having  been  there,"  she  replied,  in 
the  same  level  tone. 

The  girl  horrified  me.     I  knew  not 
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what  to  say.  But  after  an  instant's 
pause  Balfour  observed  quietly,  "  I  hope 
it  does  not  also  account  for  Miss  Rob- 
erts's  desire  to  go  there." 

Looking  closely  at  Amy  in  the  dusky 
light,  I  saw  that  she  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.  After  a  moment  she  rose, 
and,  moving  toward  the  door,  said  to  me, 
not  to  Balfour,  —  and  her  voice  was  quite 
gentle,  —  "  Good-night.  Schlaf  wohl !  " 

And  so  she  went  with  Gerald  Banks 
to  that  miserable  two-penny  rink  at 
Ross's  Hotel.  The  story  was  all  over 
the  house  next  day. 

"  What  sort  of  place  -is  Ross's  Ho- 
tel ?"  I  inquired,  moved  by  a  faint  hope 
to  sound  the  depths  of  Dicky  Brown's 
unholy  lore. 

"  Why,  a  regular  gin-hole,"  respond- 
ed the  remorseless  Dicky,  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "  I  don't  suppose  she  drank 
gin,  nor  perhaps  saw  any,  but  it 's  that 
sort  of  place,  you  understand.  The 
elite  don't  go  there."  Then  he  laughed 
again,  and  added  in  his  neat  vernacular, 
"  Scarcely.'" 

All  that  morning  Amy  had  been  driv- 
ing with  Jack  De  Land.  When  she 
came  in  to  luncheon  she  wore  a  jaunty 
boating  suit  which  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. 

"  What  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Mr.  De  Land  is  going  to  take  me 
for  a  row." 

All  that  afternoon  they  rowed. 

By  night  there  were  signs  of  a  storm 
other  than  that  portended  by  Balfour. 
Half  an  hour  before  dinner  Dick  Brown 
said  to  me,  "  Have  you  heard  the  latest 
from  the  seat  of  war  ?  " 

"  Is  your  evening  edition  out  so  ear- 
ly ?"  I  inquired,  savagely  ;  but  Dicky 
was  an  obtuse  youth. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  De  Land  has  told  Walk- 
er that  he  must  take  his  choice  between 
her  and  Roberts.  If  Roberts  stays,  she 
goes.  That 's  rather  hard  on  Walker. 
The  De  Lands  have  six  rooms,  besides 
three  servants  and  a  lot  of  horses.  But 
you  can  stake  your  last  red  on  Jack's 
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curling  under  to  his  mamma.  He  '11 
have  to  do  it.  She 's  a  perfect  cy- 
clone." 

While  he  was  still  talking,  Balfour 
came  up.  He  did  not  appear  to  hear 
what  was  said,  nor  did  he  once  glance 
at  the  offending  Dicky,  who,  after  a  few 
moments,  as  though  conscious  of  a  cold 
audience,  withdrew. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  will  all 
come  to  ?  Can  we  do  anything  to  help 
her  ?  "  I  asked  in  despair. 

"  If  she  can  be  induced  to  leave  before 
she  is  obliged  to,  it  might  improve  mat- 
ters," said  he.  There  was  not  the  faint- 
est echo  of  sympathy  or  concern  in  his 
voice.  A  moment  after,  seeing  my  mel- 
ancholy look,  he  said  more  gently,  "  That 
Latin  proverb  about  the  grain  of  salt  ap- 
plies to  all  of  Dicky's  stories.  Don't  let 
them  worry  you  too  much." 

Amy  was  radiant  at  dinner.  It  was 
evident  that  the  evil  rumor  had  not  yet 
reached  her.  Never  before  had  she 
seemed  to  me  so  thoroughly  bewitching. 
Her  smile  and  pretty  talk  were  to-night 
the  perfection  of  good  form  ;  no  sugges- 
tion of  too  high  spirits,  nor  conscious 
graces,  nor  switching  of  hideous  rainbow 
draperies,  spoiled  the  natural  charm  of 
her  face  and  figure.  She  was  all  in 
white  ;  not  a  bit  of  color  but  the  wonder- 
ful pink  of  her  cheeks  and  lips,  the  gold 
of  her  short  curling  hair,  and  the  lumi 
nous  blue  of  her  eyes.  "  Amy,"  said  I, 
smiling  across  at  her,  "  I  can't  refrain 
from  telling  you  that  you  are  lovely." 

"  But  must  /  refrain  ?  "  asked  Bal- 
four. 

Amy  laughed.  My  own  spirits  rose. 
After  all,  might  not  everything  come 
right  in  time  ?  How  often  a  smile,  a 
cheerful  word,  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  after 
a  rainy  day,  any  trifle,  so  it  be  a  pleas- 
ant one,  will  make  us  suddenly  and  un- 
reasonably joyous  !  The  troubles  of  an 
hour  ago  seem  a  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

When  I  left  the  dining-room  I  had 
put  aside  Dicky  Brown's  tale  of  horror 


and  my  own  dim  forebodings,  and  was 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  There  was  to  be 
a  little  hop  that  night ;  something  quite 
informal.  The  preliminary  squeaking  of 
a  violin  drew  us  to  the  ball-room,  though 
it  was  still  much  too  early  for  dancing  to 
begin. 

"  Oh,  delicious !  "  said  Amy,  making  a 
little  gliding  run  over  the  canvased  floor. 
The  immense  room  was  empty  save  for 
the  three  musicians  about  the  piano,  who 
looked  up,  smiling,  at  the  beautiful  girl 
gyrating  so  airily  all  by  herself. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  tune  to  dance 
by  ?  "  said  the  head  man  good-naturedly. 
And  in  a  moment  the  trio  of  instruments 
burst  forth  in  one  of  Schulhoff's  melting 
waltzes. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  said  Amy.  "  That 
is  lovely." 

Balfour  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and 
they  went  circling  down  the  long  room, 
under  the  gas-light  and  flowers. 

"  We  have  opened  the  ball  and  have 
had  it  all  to  ourselves,"  he  said,  as  he 
brought  her  to  me  after  a  turn  or  two. 
*'  I  am  going  to  be  bold  and  designing 
enough  to  ask  if  I  may  have  the  first 
waltz  at  the  ball  proper." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  may,"  said  Amy. 
She  thanked  the  fat  pianist  again,  who 
protested  that  he  had  been  only  too 
happy,  and  we  wandered  away  through 
the  rooms  beyond. 

"  I  must  go  up-stairs  for  a  little  while," 
said  Amy. 

"  May  I  come  and  take  you  both 
down  by  and  by  ?  "  Balfour  asked. 

We  were  approaching  the  staircase 
as  he  spoke.  Amy's  face  was  turned 
toward  him,  and  she  was  uttering  some 
words  of  reply,  when  a  sound  of  scuffling 
and  loud  voices  in  the  bar-room,  just  be- 
fore us,  arrested  them. 

There  was  an  oath,  the  noise  of  an 
overturning  chair.  Then,  as  we  stood 
in  amazement,  a  struggling  body  was 
thrown  violently  against  the  door. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  come  through," 
said  Amy,  trying  to  laugh.  At  that  mo- 
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ment  our  host,  Mr.  Walker,  rushed  by, 
and;  with  his  shoulder  against  the  panels, 
forced  an  entrance.  We  heard  him  say, 
"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen  "  —  The 
lock  clicked  behind  him,  but  there  had 
been  time  for  us  to  see  two  men  battling, 
and  one  had  blood  on  his  face.  It  was 
Jack  De  Land,  and  the  powerful  figure 
with  which  he  struggled  was  that  of 
Gerald  Banks. 

Hardly  had  the  door  closed,  when 
quick  and  sharp  above  the  din  came  the 
single  report  of  a  pistol. 

A  shrill  scream  burst  from  Amy.  She 
started  impetuously  towards  the  door, 
but  was  caught  back  by  Balfour. 

"  Be  quiet !  This  is  no  place  for 
you,"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  ''  Go 
up-stairs  with  Miss  Lecky.  I  will  come 
by  and  by 'and  tell  you  everything." 

Fortunate  it  was  that  his  voice  con- 
trolled her,  for  no  sooner  had  we  reached 
the  first  landing  than  the  hall  was  swarm- 
ing with  curious  faces.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  she  recovered 
herself.  When,  on  reaching  my  room, 
I  asked  her  to  come  in  and  'stay  with 
me,  it  was  in  quite  an  even  tone  that 
she  replied,  "  Thank  you,  I  must  go  first 
and  get  my  gloves  and  fan.  I  will  join 
you  in  a  few  minutes." 

But  the  minutes  slipped  into  hours 
before  I  saw  her  again.  Balfour  came 
up  and  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the 
affray.  Of  course  a  woman  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  Amy  was  the  woman, 
—  small  doubt  of  that.  De  Land  had 
assaulted  Banks ;  the  latter  grappled 
with  him,  and  was  getting  decidedly  the 
best  of  it  when  Jack  managed  to  whip 
out  a  pistol.  Banks  struck  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  ceil- 
ing. 

"  They  are  trying  to  hush  it  up,"  said 
Balfour.  "  Walker  is  very  much  cut  up 
about  it." 

"And  Amy?"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  there  's  the  rub  !  It  is  she  who 
will  suffer." 

We  had  talked  for  some  time  before 


it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  why  Amy 
did  not  appear ;  and  then,  it  occurring 
to  me  also  that  she  might  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed,  I  decided  to  let  her  con- 
sult her  own  pleasure  in  returning  to 
me. 

"  She  will  hardly  care  to  dance,  after 
what  has  happened,"  I 'said. 

"  I  hope  not,  —  I  hope  not,"  said  Bal- 
four. "  But  she  has  done  so  many  things 
one  had  thought  she  would  not  care  to 
do." 

"  Morris,"  said  I,  impulsively,  and 
with  more  of  the  confidence  of  our  old 
bon  camaraderie  than  I  had  shown  for 
months,  "  I  have  thought,  sometimes  — 
that  you  might  marry  again." 

"  Well,  in  temporary  aberration  of 
mind  I  once  cherished  the  same  thought." 

"  And  was  the  derangement  only  tem- 
porary ?  " 

"  Quite  so.  I  think  it  might  have 
been  classed  under  the  head  of  emotional 
insanity.  That  is  a  rather  prevalent 
complaint  nowadays,  and  harmless  —  to 
the  person  affected." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  with  meaning,  "  but  it 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  others." 
Then,  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  me, 
"  Have  I  seen  the  destroyer  of  your  rea- 
son ?  Did  it  happen  recently,  —  quite 
recently  ?  " 

Balfour  threw  back  his  handsome 
head  with  a  laugh  of  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. "  Bless  your  heart !  "  said  he. 
u  The  little  girl  from  Maine  ?  No,  no ! 
I  was  never  mad  enough  for  that !  " 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  my 
maid  —  one  of  those  dear,  good  souls 
whose  conscientiousness  is  a  positive  af- 
fliction to  every  one  around  them  —  beck- 
oned me  into  my  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  I  left  ajar  as  I  followed  her. 
Would  I  excuse  the  interruption,  but 
she  had  given  Pocahontas  (the  cocka- 
too) her  soaked  bread,  and  had  shroud- 
ed the  cage  in  gauze,  as  I  directed  ;  had 
I  any  further  orders  ?  None  for  the 
present ;  she  might  amuse  herself  as 
she  liked  till  twelve.  She  departed, 
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radiant  (being  not  too  conscientious  for 
a  mild  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Bixbee's  man, 
Thomas),  and  I  was  turning  down  the 
gas  preparatory  to  rejoining  Balfour, 
when  suddenly  —  so  suddenly  that  I 
stood  like  one  who  wakes  from  a  dream 
to  he  knows  not  what  of  horror  —  there 
came  a  rushing  sound,  inarticulate  cries, 
the  quick  roll  of  a  chair  on  casters,  a  man's 
voice,  low  and  rapid,  Balfour's  voice ; 
and  yes  !  the  other  was  Amy's.  The 
first  shock  over,  my  senses  restored,  as 
it  were,  I  heard  every  word  plainly,  or 
as  plainly  as  one  might  hear  what  was 
strangled  and  broken  with  agitation. 
The  girl  seemed  beside  herself,  past  all 
reach  of  reason  or  entreaty.  I  made  out 
that  she  had  encountered  Mrs.  De  Land 
since  leaving  me,  —  where  I  never 
learned,  nor  did  Balfour,  —  and  that 
there  had  been  a  terrible  scene,  in  which 
the  distracted  mother  had  freely  emptied 
the  vials  of  her  wrath. 

"  She  said  I  must  go  away  —  that  I 
killed  him  —  that  even  you  would  n't 
help  me,  or  cave  for  me  any  more  "  — 

"  Amy !  For  God's  sake  "  —  broke  in 
Balfour,  but  she  went  on,  more  wildly 
yet:  — 

"  You  loill  help  me,  won't  you  ?  You 
will  tell  her  that  you  will  ?  I  did  n't 
kill  him !  Say  that  you  don't  think  I 
killed  him !  " 

'"  He  's  not  dead.  Amy,  listen  to  me  ; 
he  's  not  even  hurt." 

"  She  said  I  killed  him,  and  one  might 
better  be  dead  who  would  look  at  me, 
or  even  touch  me — even  touch  me!" 
Her  voice  broke,  and  spent  itself  in  a 
convulsive  shuddering  more  terrible  than 
tears. 

"  My  dearest  child  !  You  are  excited. 
Now  hear  me.  No  one  has  been  killed, 
or  in  the  least  injured." 

"  /  am  killed !  "  she  burst  out  fran- 
tically. 

"  My  darling  —  my  darling,"  he  re- 
monstrated ;  but  there  was  nothing  im- 
passioned in  the  phrase. 

"  They  said  I  must  go  away.     What 


can  I  do  when  I  have  gone  away  like 
that  ?  I  will  never  go  —  never  !  " 

"  It  is  better  that  you  should  go.  You 
would  n't  care  to  stay  here  ?  "  She  did 
not  answer  him,  or  could  not,  and  he 
urged  her  gently,  "  Would  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  "  she  cried  then,  sob- 
bing. "  I  will  go  away,  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  tell  me,  but  I  will  not  go  to 
grandfather.  He  shall  never  know  that 
I  have  been  a  disgrace  to  him." 

"  My  child !  Don't  use  that  word. 
I  am  sure  he  is  not  such  a  terrible  grand- 
father that  he  won't  forgive  a  little  in- 
discretion. See  !  that  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  disgrace.  You  are  ex- 
aggerating everything." 

"  But  you  •  told  me  to  go  away  !  you 
told  me  !  "  —  always  that  passionate,  de- 
spairing strain  answering  the  man's 
smooth  kindliness.  "  If  I  —  if  there  was 
no  disgrace,  you  would  not  tell  me  I 
must  go.  .  .  .  You  said  dreadful  things 
to  me  —  that  I  liked  things  that  were  not 
nice  —  but  you  were  not  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  —  to  tell  me  the  truth  !  " 

"  Amy !  listen,  dear.  If  I  have  said 
anything  unkind,  let  it  all  go  now.  I 
dare  say  I  was  very  disagreeable." 

"  No  !  no  !  you  were  always  good ! 
Don't  mind  what  I  say  —  I  will  be  quiet. 
...  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me  .  .  .  but 
let  me  ^tay  with  you.  ...  I  can't  go 
back  to  grandfather.  .  .  .  You  said  — 
you  said  you  could  never  see  me  suffer. 
.  .  .  If  you  leave  me  I  shall  die  .  .  .  you 
—  you  help  —  you  .  .  .  Morris  !  .  .  . 
Oh,  please  ...  Oh,  God  !  " 

My  heart  seemed  turning  to  ice  where 
I  stood.  I  had  not  known  what  to  do 
at  first.  To  escape  my  unfortunate  po- 
sition I  should  have  to  pass,  as  my  maid 
had  done,  through  a  small  apartment 
which  had  an  archway  communicating 
with  the  parlor.  I  should  be  in  as  full 
view  from  that  room  as  though  I  had 
stalked  directly  into  it.  So,  in  distress 
and  confusion,  I  had  stayed  where  I 
was,  and  now  retreat  was  impossible. 
Were  I  to  go  at  this  crisis  it  would  be 
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more  awkward  than  ever.  I  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  Balfour  was 
aware  of  my  proximity,  and,  understand- 
ing my  predicament,  would  not  think 
me  a  willful  eavesdropper. 

"  Amy  !  Amy  !  "  I  heard  him  say, 
still  in  that  low  voice,  but  it  was  a 
shocked  and  pitiful  one  as  well.  "  You 
must  n't  give  way  like  this.  Don't  talk 
any  more." 

There  followed  murmured  words  of 
soothing,  and  even  of  endearment.  — 
much  may  be  pardoned  a  man  in  a  mo- 
ment like  that,  —  words  that  I  need  not 
repeat,  that  I  should  feel  it  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  repeat. 

The  pity  of  it  was  more  than  I  could 
endure.  As  though  it  were  before  my 
bodily  eyes,  I  saw  the  whole  scene.  She 
was  clinging  to  him  ;  he  was  trying  to 
be  kind,  yet  not  too  kind. 

What  depths  of  misery,  what  despair, 
must  she  not  have  reached  before  such 
words  could  have  been  wrung  from  her ! 
I  buried  my  head  in  the  window-cur- 
tains, in  a  vain  endeavor  to  shut  it  all 
out.  By  and  by  he  was  saying  (and 
she  was  quite  still  now  ;  deathly  still,  it 
would  have  seemed  to  me,  but  for  the 
quick  breath  that  came  at  intervals),  — 

"  You  have  said  you  would  do  as  I 
told  you.  This  is  what  I  would  have  you 
do.  Go  to  Miss  Lecky,  and  be  advised 
by  her." 

"  I  can't !  —  you  —  you  "  —  She  was 
unable  to  go  on,  but  there  was  a  piteous 
emphasis  on  the  you  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

"  You  are  better  guided  by  some  one 
else  than  me,"  he  resumed,  with  a  gen- 
tle firmness  for  which  I  admired  him. 
"  Whatever  she  tells  you  will  be  sure  to 
be  right.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
listen  to  her."  Silence.  "  Amy,  prom- 
ise me."  There  was  still  no  word  from 
her,  and  he  continued  with  added  gentle- 
ness, "  I  must  be  leaving  you  very  soon. 
Won't  you  promise  me  before  I  go  ?  " 
"  Go  ?  "  said  she  in  a  dazed  way. 
"  Yes.  You  must  rest  to-night.  You 


are  all  worn  out.  Don't  you  know  that 
you  are  ?  " 

But  she  was  as  silent  as  before.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  half  dead,  or  like  a  poor 
mad  soul  with  only  one  idea. 

'•  Amy,  promise  me  that  you  will  be 
directed  by  her.  I  thought  you  loved 
her."  At  this  she  began  moaning  in 
such  distress  that  he  hastened  to  say, 
"  Well,  well,  we  won't  speak  of  it  any 
more.  To-morrow  it  will  all  look  much 
brighter  to  you.  You  are  very  nervous 
to-night.  I  can't  undertake  to  waltz 
with  a  little  girl  who  trembles  like  this. 
Now  I  want  to  say  a  parting  word.  No 
one  is  shot,  no  one  is  hurt ;  not  even  you. 
You  will  be  all  right  and  quite  a  heroine 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  see  you 
laughing  many  tunes  again.  Now  good- 
night." 

The  good-night  was  not  responded  to 
in  words.  There  was  a  moment,  several 
moments,  of  silence.  Then  Balfour's 
voice  said,  with  a  new  tenderness, 
"  Don't !  little  one,  don't !  It  will  all 
come  right." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  outer 
door  close  softly  behind  him.  I  went 
in,  and  saw  her  kneeling,  with  her  arms 
flung  across  the  chair  where  he  had  sat. 
She  did  not  stir,  nor  speak,  and  I  noise- 
lessly withdrew.  When  I  went  in  to 
her  again  she  was  still  kneeling  there, 
as  motionless  as  before.  I  spoke  to  her, 
once,  twice,  and  then  she  looked  up. 
Such  a  face  !  It  was  like  nothing  I  had 
ever  seen,  —  so  wild  and  stricken. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  I,  '•  stay  with 
me  ;  you  are  half  sick.  Let  me  pet  you 
and  take  care  of  you  to-night." 

"  No  !  no  !  "  she  said,  staggering  up 
on  her  feet,  and  she  actually  laughed. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  petted.  I  —  you 
are  so  kind  and  good  —  always  so  kind 
and  good  ;  and  I  have  been  ungrateful. 
Let  me  alone  to-night.  To-morrow  you 
can  pet  me.  I  thank  you  just  the  same." 

Her  suffering  seemed  to  plead  for  a 
refuge  where  no  one  should  see  it.  I 
pitied  her  too  much  to  wish  to  retain  her 
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against  her  will,  and  so  we  kissed  each 
other  and  parted,  hut  it  was  only  at  her 
own  door  that  I  left  her. 

The  long-gathering  storm  broke  at 
midnight.  All  through  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  I  lay  awake,  listening  to 
the  rain  against  my  windows  and  the 
thunderous  roll  of  the  sea. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
every  one  was  discussing  the  weather. 
The  De  Land-Banks  affray,  though  so 
recent  and  startling,  was  spoken  of  only 
sub  rosa. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  swell  ?  "  said 
Dicky,  speaking  across  to  me  from  his 
table. 

"  The  swell  ?  "  I  repeated,  vague  vis- 
ions of  another  Dicky  floating  through 
my  mind. 

"  Oh,  ho !  Not  a  fellah,  not  a  man  !  " 
said  he,  laughing,  and  showing  his  hand- 
some teeth  ;  "  the  ocean  swell.  It 's 
tremendous  !  They  say  there  's  a  steam- 
er ashore  ten  miles  below  here." 

"  Dear !  dear  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  The 
old  story  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  I  suppose  every  one  will 
be  wanting  to  drive  over  and  see  it." 

But  the  day  was  too  inclement  for 
that.  Though  it  had  ceased  raining, 
there  was  a  sullen  look  in  the  sky  ;  the 
wet  roads  glistened ;  at  intervals  heavy 
tremors  ran  through  the  house. 

'•  It 's  the  sea  breaking,"  observed 
Dicky,  with  a  cheerful  air,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  last  egg.  "  Every  one  is  going 
down  to  see  it.  Won't  you  let  me  pilot 
you?" 

Donning  my  water-proof  and  hood, 
I  placed  myself  under  Dicky's  manly 
wing.  Many  others  were  wending  their 
way  to  the  beach,  and  there  was  much 
laughing  and  struggling  with  skirts  and 
scarfs.  As  we  neared  the  shore  a  brisk 
wind  struck  us,  —  a  zephyr  compared 
with  the  demon  that  had  howled  all 
night.  Hats  flew  away,  draperies  flut- 
tered. The  feminine  part  of  the  line 
presented  the  curious  appearance  of  be- 
ing very  trim  indeed  on  one  side,  and 


very  much  inflated  on  the  other.  We 
were  all  in  high  spirits.  The  leaping, 
heaving  waste  before  us  was  a  superb 
joke,  gotten  up  expressly  for  our  diver- 
sion. Ten  miles  away,  on  this  same 
shore,  was  a  laboring  ship,  drifting  to 
destruction.  If  we  thought  of  it  at  all, 
it  was  with  curiosity,  some  vague  com- 
miseration. A  wreck  was  a  hideous 
thing,  —  how  much  we  should  like  to 
see  one ! 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Dicky,  "  this  is 
grand!  It  makes  a  fellah  feel  small, 
now,  does  n't  it  ?  " 

"  And  well  it  may !  "  I  returned,  pro- 
foundly. Poor,  prating  fools  !  I  have 
thought  of  it  often  since. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  had  been 
there,  —  some  time  undoubtedly,  for  we 
had  wandered  far  along  the  wet  sands 
in  search  of  adventure,  signs  of  the 
storm  in  battered  fishing-boats,  flotsam, 
and  clinging  weeds,  —  when  Miss  Bix- 
bee,  who  was  gazing  through  an  ivory 
and  gold  opera-glass,  cried  out  in  delight, 
"  Oh,  I  see  something  !  "  A  moment 
after  she  said,  in  a  slightly  shocked  tone, 
'•  How  queer  !  Can  it  be  ?  Mr.  Brown, 
will  you  look  ?  " 

She  handed  him  her  glass,  and  Dicky 
arranged  the  focus  to  suit  his  germander 
eye. 

"  Why,  'pon  my  soul ! "  said  he. 
"  WiU  you  look,  Mr.  Walker  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Walker  looked ;  and  now 
every  one  was  looking,  and  there  was 
a  strange  hush.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  pier  something  was  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  water,  as  it  dashed  against 
the  huge  piles. 

"  It  is  a  body,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Of  what  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bixbee. 

"  Can  it  be  from  the  steamer  ?  "  in- 
quired another. 

But  Mr.  Walker,  whose  woes  sat 
heavily  upon  him,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, at  all  times  a  man  of  few  words, 
deigned  no  reply. 

"  Hale,"  said  he  to  the  bath  superin- 
tendent, who  was  standing  near,  "  we 
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mast  recover  it.  Can  it  be  done  in  this 
sea  ?  " 

Hale  had  seen  many  drowned  people, 
and  many  high  seas.  While  we  stood 
in  awe  and  fear,  he  said,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  "  Manage  that  easy  enough, 
sir.  I  can  go  out  with  a  rope  around 
me,  or  we  might  try  fishing  for  it  from 
ahove.  But  I  guess  that  won't  work. 
It 's  a  woman ;  don't  you  see  the  dress  ? 
She  must  have  been  killed  when  she 
struck  the  water,  or  something  hit  her. 
More  'n  likely  she  was  hit ;  there  's 
things  floating  around  to-day  that  'ud 
knock  the  breath  out  of  a  whale.  I  've 
known  'em  that  way  when  they  jumped 
from  a  spring-board  and  struck  on  their 
head.  Perhaps  she  missed  it  there ; 
though  it  don't  seem  likely  a  woman 
would  be  for  taking  a  swim  in  a  gale 
like  this." 

Sober  enough  we  all  were  now.  Miss 
Bixbee  was  standing,  quite  pale,  with 
the  lorgnette  in  her  hand,  when  Balfour 
came  up.  She  did  not  greet  him,  but 
said,  with  a  simple  eloquence  of  horror, 
handing  him  the  glass,  "  It 's  a  woman  !  " 

Balfour  looked  long  and  steadily. 
"  Ugh !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
shudder.  "  How  she  strikes  the  piles  ! 
Don't  look  any  more  ;  we  shall  have  to 
be  giving  you  wine."  There  was  this 
protecting  fondness  in  Balfour's  manner 
to  all  women.  I  thought  with  a  pang 
of  certain  accents  I  had  heard  not  long 
ago.  "  Where  is  Miss  Roberts  ?  "  he 
inquired  then,  addressing  me.  "  I  won- 
der she  is  not  here.  She  is  so  fond  of 
the  sea.  And  this  is  a  sight  to  remem- 
ber a  lifetime." 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  feeling  dull  and  cold. 
I  knew  Balfour's  lightness  covered  a 
real  concern  for  the  poor  little  girl  who 
had  clung  to  him  last  night,  and  in  pite- 
ous shamelessness  revealed  to  him  that 
she  loved  him.  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  moral  reason  why  he  should  look  like 
an  image  of  grief,  or  speak  with  the 
voice  of  one  from  the  tomb ;  yet  the 
well-bred  composure  of  his  face,  the  ele- 


gant ease  of  his  person,  his  fine  raiment, 
the  very  cat's-eye  on  his  finger,  irritated 
me.  I  was  impressed  momentarily  by 
an  absurd  idea  (not  uncommon  with 
weak  human  kind)  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  be  gracious  or  elegant  while  I 
was  suffering  from  lofty  meditations  on 
the  infinite.  "  I  have  not  seen  Amy," 
I  said,  with  an  effort.  "  I  sent  to  in- 
quire, but  she  had  not  come  down  when 
I  left  the  house.  We  are  keeping  too 
early  hours  for  her." 

Having  played  our  little  part,  we 
turned  our  attention  once  more  to  that 
sad  figure,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
water.  As  we  talked  we  had  strolled 
along  the  beach,  and  were  now  quite 
near  the  pier.  Hale,  partially  stripped, 
was  fixing  a  rope  under  his  arms.  A 
bare-legged  fisherman  or  two  stood  about, 
waiting  to  lend  assistance  ;  there  were 
groups  of  rough  men,  groups  of  round- 
eyed  children,  groups  of  dainty  ladies 
and  fine  gentlemen,  with  more  of  simple 
gravity  in  their  faces  than  perhaps  was 
often  seen  there. 

All  the  while  the  great  waves  were 
beating  against  the  piles,  and  the  limp 
body  went  with  them,  striking  and  fall- 
ing back,  pitching  and  rising.  Some- 
times, with  a  horrible  inertness,  it  turned 
slowly  over,  and  tilted  for  a  moment  to 
and  fro,  before  it  was  borne  down  again 
and  dashed  upon  the  reeking  wood-work. 

The  sight  was  too  terrible.  I  turned 
away,  and  wandered  along  the  shore. 
When  I  had  walked  some  distance  I 
looked  back.  Hale  was  just  laying  his 
burden  on  the  beach.  A  knot  of  gentle- 
men had  gathered  about  him  ;  the  ladies 
stood  apart.  I  returned  rapidly,  and 
spoke  to  Miss  Bixbee  :  — 

"  Who  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  Do  they 
know  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me,  speechless. 

Balfour  was  handing  a  white  hand- 
kerchief to  Hale,  which  the  latter  quick- 
ly laid  on  the  dead  face. 

"  Let  us  ask,"  I  said. 

We  went  forward  hand  in  hand,  and 
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were  quite  near  before  any  of  the  group 
about  the  still  figure  noticed  our  ap- 
proach. Balfour  was  the  first  to  see  us. 
There  was  a  sudden  closing  in  of  the 
circle  as  he  left  it  and  came  to  us. 

"  You  must  go  away,"  he  said,  in  such 
a  strange,  harsh  tone  that  something  — 
we  hardly  knew  what  —  leaped  to  our 
minds  on  the  instant. 

"  Morris,  what  is  it?  "  I  asked,  in  a 
half  whisper. 

"  It  is  no  sight  for  you  !  "  he  answered, 
brokenly,  almost  savagely.  "  Don't  ask 
me  !  You  must  go  away." 

It  was  only  as  we  turned,  trembling, 
to  obey  him,  that  he  said,  — 

"  It  is  Amy  !  " 

Dead  years  ago  !  The  sun  is  shining 
into  my  balcony,  where  I  write.  Poca- 
hontas,  the  cockatoo,  grown  old  and 
more  than  ever  irascible,  is  screaming 
hoarsely  in  her  cage.  Perhaps  she,  too, 
has  memories  which  stir  in  their  dim 
chamber,  and  after  long  silence  impor- 
tune her,  —  as  mine  do  me. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  give  myself  up 
to  retrospection.  Here  in  this  foreign 
city  which  I  have  made  my  home,  where 
new  faces,  new  friends,  new  interests,  en- 
gross me,  there  has  been  little  to  recall 
that  far-away  time  of  which  I  have  writ- 
ten. But  a  month  ago,  at  Nice,  I  saw 
Morris  Balfour,  and  how  it  all  rushed 
back  ! 

I  was  no  longer  surrounded  by  a  bab- 
ble of  polyglot  tongues.  The  band  had 
ceased  playing.  We  were  lying  in  the 
tall  grass  on  the  summit  of  Stoke  Hill ; 
knocking  the  croquet  balls  about  in  the 
Castle  garden.  It  was  a  moonlight 
night ;  horses  were  trampling  before  the 
piazza  steps  ;  there  were  gay  voices,  and 
capped  and  habited  figures.  Other 
memories  there  were  :  a  time  of  dark- 
ness and  hushed  tones,  when  there  was 
no  croquet,  and  the  children  played 
quietly  on  the  gravel  walks.  They  had 
been  told  not  to  disturb  the  poor  old 
man,  who  had  white  hair,  and  was  in 


such  great  grief  for  his  granddaughter. 
They  were  vaguely  sorry  for  the  old 
man,  but  they  were  glad  to  play  unmo- 
lested with  the  dog  Gyp,  whose  mistress 
had  gone  away.  She  would  not  come 
back  to  scold  them  for  pulling  his 
ears.  .  .  . 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,"  Balfour 
was  saying.  "  I  saw  the  Browns  in 
Paris  not  long  ago.  They  were  hoping 
they  might  run  across  you  somewhere, 
but  it  seems  that  pleasure  has  been  re- 
served for  me.  Dicky  is  married,  you 
know,  and  the  father  of  a  family." 

"  Dicky  —  a  father  ?  a  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Upon  my  word,  it 
made  me  feel  quite  shabby." 

"  So  you  are  still  "  —     I  paused. 

"  Yes,  still"  he  said,  laughing.  "  It 's 
a  selfish  life.  Have  I  grown  old  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him,  smiling  a  little.  He 
had  certainly  grown  older  ;  a  trifle  stout- 
er, too.  There  was  even  a  suggestion 
of  high  living  in  the  deepened  color  of 
his  face  and  neck,  —  a  suggestion  of 
walnuts  and  wine  ;  but  he  was  as  hand- 
some as  ever. 

"  Seven  years  do  not  count  with  men," 
I  said,  gayly,  "  but  they  do  with  women 

—  and  cockatoos." 

"  Ah,  Pocahontas  !  tuneful  bird  !  How 
it  recalls  those  old  days !  "  He  was 
lounging  easily  in  his  chair ;  one  hand 
trifled  with  his  watch-chain,  the  other 
was  thrust  between  his  crossed  knees ; 
his  eyes  rested  pleasantly  on  a  pretty 
waitress  in  a  cap.  "  That  was  a  happy 
time,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very  happy,"   I  answered.     "  And 

—  very  unhappy,  too." 

"  All,  yes  !  yes  !  Will  you  have  an 
ice  ?  Poor  Amy  !  " 

"  Poor  Amy,  indeed  !  Hers  is  the 
one  figure  of  them  all  which  is  clear 
in  my  memory  to-day.  So  sweet !  so 
young  !  I  shall  never  forget  her." 

"  Nor  I.  She  was  wonderfully  pretty. 
(Will  you  really  take  nothing  ?)  Do  you 
know,  it  has  occurred  to  me  since  that  I 

—  upon  my  soul !  —  if  she  had  lived  "  — 

Lawrence  Saxe. 
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LOW  TIDE  ON   GRAND-PRE. 

THE  sun  goes  down,  and  over  all 
These  barren  reaches  by  the  tide 
Such  unelusive  glories  fall, 
I  almost  dream  they  yet  will  bide 
Until  the  coming  of  the  tide. 

And  yet  I  know  that  not  for  us, 

By  any  ecstasy  of  dream, 

He  lingers  to  keep  luminous 

A  little  while  the  grievous  stream, 

Which  frets,  uncomforted  of  dream, — 

A  grievous  stream,  that  to  and  fro 
Athrough  the  fields  of  Acadie 
Goes  wandering,  as  if  to  know 
Why  one  beloved  face  should  be 
So  long  from  home  and  Acadie ! 

Was  it  a  year  or  lives  ago 

v  O 

We  took  the  grasses  in  our  hands. 
And  caught  the  summer  flying  low 
Over  the  waving  meadow  lands, 
And  held  it  there  between  our  hands? 

The  while  the  river  at  our  feet  — 
A  drowsy  inland  meadow  stream  — 
At  set  of  sun  the  after-heat 
Made  running  gold,  and  in  the  gleam 
We  freed  our  birch  upon  the  stream. 

There  down  along  the  elms  at  dusk 
We  lifted  dripping  blade  to  drift. 
Through  twilight  scented  fine  like  musk, 
Where  night  and  gloom  a  while  uplift, 
Nor  sunder  soul  and  soul  adrift. 

And  that  we  took  into  our  hands  — 
Spirit  of  life  or  subtler  thing  — 
Breathed  on  us  there,  and  loosed  the  bands 
Of  death,  and  taught  us,  whispering, 
The  secret  of  some  wonder-thing. 

Then  all  your  face  grew  light,  and  seemed 
To  hold  the  shadow  of  the  sun ; 
The  evening  faltered,  and  I  deemed 
That  tune  was  ripe,  and  years  had  done 
Their  wheeling  underneath  the  eun. 
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So  all  desire  and  all  regret, 

And  fear  and  memory,  were  naught; 

One  to  remember  or  forget 

The  keen  delight  our  hands  had  caught: 

Morrow  and  yesterday  were  naught ! 

The  night  has  fallen,  and  the  tide  .  .  . 
Now  and  again  comes  drifting  home, 
Across  these  aching  barrens  wide, 
A  sigh  like  driven  wind  or  foam  : 
In  grief  the  flood  is  bursting  home! 


[March, 


Bliss  Carman. 


CURIOSITIES   OF  CRITICISM. 


THERE  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  literary  men  to  resent  what  they 
are  pleased  to  consider  the  unwarrant- 
able interference  of  the  critic.  His 
ministrations  have  probably  never  been 
sincerely  gratifying  to  their  recipients ; 
Marsyas  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  be- 
ing flayed  by  Apollo,  even  though  he 
knew  his  music  was  bad  ;  and  worse, 
far  worse,  than  the  most  caustic  severity 
are  the  few  careless  words  that  dismiss 
our  cherished  aspirations  as  not  even 
worthy  the  rueful  dignity  of  punishment. 
But  in  former  days  the  victim,  if  he  re- 
sented such  treatment  at  all.  resented  it 
in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Byron,  who.  roused 
to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wrath, 

' '  expressed  his  royal  views 
In  language   such  as  gentlemen  are  seldom 
known  to  use," 

and  by  a  comprehensive  and  impartial 
attack  on  all  the  writers  of  his  time 
proved  himself  both  able  and  willing  to 
handle  the  weapons  that  had  wounded 
him.  On  the  other  side,  those  authors 
whose  defensive  powers  were  of  a  less 
prompt  and  efficient  character  ventured 
no  nearer  to  a  quarrel  than  —  to  borrow 
a  simile  of  George  Eliot's  —  a  water- 
fowl that  puts  out  its  leg  in  a  deprecat- 
ing manner  can  be  said  to  quarrel  with 
a  boy  who  throws  stones.  Southey,  who 


of  all  men  entertained  the  most  com- 
fortable opinion  of  his  own  merits,  must 
have  been  deeply  angered  by  the  treat- 
ment Thalaba  and  Madoc  received  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  yet  we  cannot 
see  that  either  he  or  his  admirers  looked 
upon  Jeffrey  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  tyrannical  but  perfectly  legitimate 
authority.  Far  nobler  victims  suffered 
from  the  same  bitter  sting,  and  they  too 
nursed  their  wounds  in  a  decorous 
silence. 

But  it  is  very  different  to-day,  when 
every  injured  aspirant  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame  assures  himself  and  a  sympathiz- 
ing public,  not  that  a  particular  critic  is 
mistaken  in  his  particular  case,  which 
we  may  safely  take  for  granted,  but 
that  all  critics  are  necessarily  wrong  in 
all  cases,  through  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  what  the  catechism  terms 
u  darkness  of  the  understanding  and  a 
propensity  to  evil."  This  amiable  theoiy 
was,  I  think,  first  advanced  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  sorely  needed  some 
such  emollient  for  his  bruises.  In  Lo- 
thair,  when  that  truly  remarkable  ar- 
tist Mr.  Gaston  Phrebus,  accompanied 
by  his  sister-in-law  Miss  Euphrosyne 
Cantacuzene,  —  Heaven  help  their  un- 
happy sponsors  !  —  reveals  to  his  as- 
sembled guests  the  picture  he  has  just 
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completed,  we  are  told  that  his  air  "  was 
elate,  and  was  redeemed  from  arrogance 
only  by  the  intellect  of  his  hrow.  '  To- 
morrow,' he  said,  '  the  critics  will  com- 
mence. You  know  who  the  critics  are? 
The  men  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art.'  "  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought 
to  disarm  his  foes  by  this  ingenious  de- 
vice, he  was  most  signally  mistaken ; 
for  while  several  of  the  reviews  were 
deferentially  hinting  that  perhaps  the 
book  might  not  be  so  very  bad  as  it 
seemed,  Blackwood  stepped  alertly  to 
the  front,  and  in  a  criticism  unsurpassed 
for  caustic  wit  and  merciless  raillery 
held  up  each  feeble  extravagance  to  the 
inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  world. 
Even  now,  when  few  people  venture 
upon  the  palatial  dreariness  of  the  novel 
itself,  there  is  no  better  way  of  insuring 
a  mirthful  hour  than  by  rereading  this 
vigorous  and  trenchant  satire. 

Quite  recently  two  writers,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  echoed 
with  superfluous  bitterness  their  convic- 
tion of  the  total  depravity  of  the  critic. 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  in  The 'House  on 
High  Bridge,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Ilees,  in 
The  Pleasures  of  a  Book- Worm,  seem  to 
find  the  English  language  painfully  in- 
adequate for  the  forcible  expression  of 
their  displeasure.  Mr.  Fawcett  consid- 
ers all  critics  "  inconsistent  when  they 
are  not  regrettably  ignorant."  and  fails 
to  see  any  use  for  them  in  an  enlightened 
world.  "It  is  marvelous,"  he  reflects, 
"  how  long  we  tolerate  an  absurdity  of 
injustice  before  suddenly  waking  up  to 
it.  And  what  can  be  a  more  clear  ab- 
surdity than  that  some  one  individual 
caprice,  animus,  or  even  honest  judg- 
ment should  be  made  to  influence  the 
public  regarding  any  new  book  ?  "  More- 
over, he  has  discovered  that  the  men  and 
women  who  write  the  reviews  are  mere 
"underpaid  vendors  of  opinions,"  who 
earn  their  breakfasts  and  dinners  by  say- 
ing disagreeable  things  about  authors, 
"  their  superiors  beyond  expression." 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  remind  Mr.  Faw- 


cett that  no  particular  disgrace  is  in- 
volved in  earning  one's  breakfasts  and 
dinners.  On  the  contrary,  hunger  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  very  valuable 
incentive  to  industry.  "  God  help  the 
bear,  if,  having  little  else  to  eat,  he  must 
not  even  suck  his  own  paws !  "  wrote 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  good-humored 
contempt,  when  Lord  Byron  accused  him 
of  being  a  mercenary  poet  ;  and  we 
probably  owe  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
The  Library,  and  Venice  Preserved  to 
their  authors'  natural  and  unavoidable 
craving  for  food.  Besides,  if  the  re- 
viewers are  underpaid,  it  is  not  so  much 
their  fault  as  that  of  their  employers, 
and  their  breakfasts  and  dinners  must 
be  proportionately  light.  When  Milton 
received  five  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost, 
he  was  probably  the  most  underpaid  wri- 
ter in  the  whole  history  of  literature,  yet 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison  seems  to  think  that 
this  fact  redounds  to  his  especial  honor. 
But  there  are  even  worse  things  to  be 
learned  about  the  critic  than  that  he 
sells  his  opinions  for  food.  According 
to  Mr.  Fawcett,  he  is  distinguished  for 
"  real,  hysterical,  vigilant,  unhealthy  sen- 
sitiveness," and  nurses  this  unpleasant 
feeling  to  such  a  degree  that,  should  an 
author  object  to  being  ill-treated  at  his 
hands,  the  critic  is  immediately  offended 
into  saying  something  more  abominable 
still.  In  fact,  like  an  uncompromising 
mother  I  once  knew,  who  always  pun- 
ished her  children  till  they  looked  pleas- 
ant, he  requires  his  smarting  victims  to 
smile  beneath  the  rod.  Happily  there  is 
a  cure,  and  a  very  radical  one  too,  for 
this  painful  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Faw- 
cett proposes  that  all  such  offenders 
should  be  obliged  to  buy  the  works  which 
they  dissect,  rightly  judging  that  the 
book  notices  would  grow  beautifully  less 
under  such  stringent  treatment.  Indeed, 
were  it  extended  a  little  further,  and  all 
readers  obliged  to  buy  the  books  they 
read,  the  publishers,  the  sellers,  and  the 
reviewers  might  spare  the  time  to  take  a 
holiday  together. 
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Mr.  Rees  is  quite  as  severe  and  much 
more  ungrateful  in  his  strictures ;  for, 
after  stating  that  the  misbehavior  of  the 
critic  is  a  source  of  great  amusement  to 
the  thoughtful  student,  he  proceeds  to 
chastise  that  misbehavior,  as  though  it 
had  never  entertained  him  at  all.  In 
his  opinion,  the  reviewer,  being  guided 
exclusively  by  a  set  of  obsolete  and 
worthless  rules,  is  necessarily  incapable 
of  recognizing  genius  under  any  new  de- 
velopment :  "  He  usually  is  as  little  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  tasks  he  sets  himself  as 
a  manikin  is  to  growl  about  the  anatomy 
of  a  star,  setting  forth  at  the  same  time 
his  own  thoughts  as  to  how  it  should  be 
formed."  Vanity  is  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions :  "  He  fears  to  be  thought 
beneath  his  author,  and  so  doles  out  a 
limited  number  of  praises  and  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  slur."  Like  the 
Welshman,  he  strikes  in  the  dark,  thus 
escaping  just  retribution ;  and  in  his 
stupid  ignorance  he  seeks  to  "  rein  in  the 
winged  steed,"  from  having  no  concep- 
tion of  its  aerial  powers. 

Now  this  is  a  formidable  indictment, 
and  some  of  the  charges  may  be  not 
without  foundation  ;  but  if,  as  too  often 
happens,  the  "  winged  steed  "  is  merely 
a  donkey  standing  ambitiously  on  its 
hind  legs,  who  but  the  critic  can  compel 
it  to  resume  its  quadrupedal  attitude  ? 
If,  as  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  warned  us 
some  years  ago,  ';  reading  is  about  to 
become  a  series  of  collisions  against  ag- 
gravated breakers,  of  beatings  with  im- 
aginary surf,"  who  but  the  critic  can 
steer  us  safely  through  the  storm  ?  Nev- 
er, in  fact,  were  his  duties  more  sharply 
defined  or  more  sorely  needed  than  at 
present,  when  the  average  reader,  like 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Boffin,  stands  be- 
wildered by  the  Scarers  in  Print,  and 
finds  life  all  too  short  for  their  elucida- 
tion. The  self-satisfied  who  "  know  what 
they  prefer,"  and  read  accordingly,  are 
like  the  enthusiasts  who  follow  their  own 
consciences  without  first  accurately  ascer- 
taining whither  they  are  being  taken. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  the  object  of 
criticism  is  simply  to  clear  the  air  about 
great  work  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary 
people.  We  only  waste  our  powers  when 
we  refuse  a  guide,  and  by  forcing  our 
minds  hither  and  thither,  like  navigators 
exploring  each  new  stream  while  igno- 
rant of  its  course  and  current,  we  squan- 
der in  idle  researches  the  time  and 
thought  which  should  send  us  steadily 
forward  on  our  road.  Worse  still,  we 
vitiate  our  judgments  by  perverse  and 
presumptuous  conclusions,  and  weaken 
our  untrained  faculties  by  the  very  meth- 
ods we  hoped  would  speed  their  growth. 
If  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold resemble  each  other  in  nothing  else, 
they  have  both  taught  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently, through  long  and  useful  lives, 
the  supreme  necessity  of  law,  the  su- 
preme merit  of  obedience.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  preached  it  with  logical  coldness, 
after  his  fashion,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  with 
illogical  impetuosity,  after  his ;  but  the 
lesson  remains  practically  the  same. 
"  All  freedom  is  error,"  writes  the  au- 
thor of  Queen  of  the  Air,  who  is  at 
least  blessed  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  "  Eveiy  line  you  lay  down 
is  either  right  or  wrong  :  it  may  be  tim- 
idly and  awkwardly  wrong,  or  fearlessly 
and  impudently  wrong ;  the  aspect  of 
the  impudent  wrongness  is  pleasurable 
to  vulgar  persons,  and  is  what  they  com- 
monly call '  free  '  execution.  ...  I  have 
hardly  patience  to  hold  my  pen  and  go 
on  writing,  as  I  remember  the  infinite 
follies  of  modern  thought  in  this  matter, 
centred  in  the  notion  that  liberty  is  good 
for  a  man,  irrespectively  of  the  use  he  is 
likely  to  make  of  it." 

But  he  does  go  on  writing,  neverthe- 
less, long  after  this  slender  stock  of  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  critic  he  lays  down  Draconian  laws 
which  his  disciples  seem  bound  to  wear 
as  a  heavy  yoke  around  their  necks. 
"  Who  made  Mr.  Ruskin  a  judge  or  a 
nursery  governess  over  us  ? "  asks  an 
irreverent  contributor  to  Macmillan  ;  and 
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why,  after  all,  should  we  abstain  from 
reading  Darwin,  and  Grote,  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  Kingsley,  and  Thackeray,  and 
a  host  of  other  writers,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  gratifying  to  our  own  tastes,  be- 
cause Mr.  Ruskin  has  tried  and  found 
them  wanting?  It  is  not  the  province 
of  a  critic  to  bar  us  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner from  all  authors  he  does  not  chance 
to  like,  but  to  aid  us,  by  his  practiced 
judgment,  to  extract  what  is  good  from 
every  field,  and  to  trace,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  those  varying  degrees  of  excellence 
which  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  discern. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Arnold,  working  with 
conscientious  and  dispassionate  serenity, 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  new  beauty,  and 
has  strengthened  us  against  vicious  in- 
fluences ;  he  has  added  to  our  sources  of 
pleasure,  he  has  helped  us  to  enjoy  them, 
and  not  to  recognize  his  kind  aid  would 
be  an  ungracious  form  of  self-deception. 
If  he  is  occasionally  a  little  puzzling,  as 
in  some  parts  of  Celtic  Literature,  where 
the  qualities  he  detects  fall  meaningless 
on  our  ears,  it  is  a  wholesome  lesson  in 
humility  to  acknowledge  our  bewilder- 
ment. Why  should  the  lines 

"  What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  quiet  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  morn  ?  " 

be  the  expression  of  a  purely  Greek  form 
of  thought,  "  as  Greek  as  a  thing  from 
Homer  or  Theocritus  ;  "  and 

' '  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage," 

be  as  purely  Celtic  ?     Why  should 
"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows  " 
be  Greek,  and 
"  Fast-fading  violets  cover' d  up  in  leaves  " 

be  Celtic  ?  That  harmless  nondescript, 
the  general  reader,  be  he  ever  so  anxious 
for  enlightenment,  is  forced  to  confess 
he  really  does  not  know  ;  and  if  his  ig- 
norance be  of  the  complacent  order,  he 
adds  an  impatient  doubt  as  to  whether 


Mr.  Arnold  knows  either,  just  as  when 
he  "  comes  up  gasping  "  from  a  sudden 
plunge  into  Browning,  he  is  prompt  to 
declare  his  firm  conviction  that  the  poet 
never  had  the  faintest  idea  what  he  was 
writing  about. 

But  there  is  another  style  of  enigma 
with  which  critics  are  wont  to  harry  and 
perplex  us,  and  one  has  need  of  a  "  com- 
plication-proof mind,"  like  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  to  see  clearly  through 
the  tangle.  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in  his 
bitter  attack  on  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  objects  vehemently  to  ever- 
varying  descriptions  of  a  single  theme. 
He  does  not  think  that  if  Drayton's  Bar- 
ons' Wars  be  a  "  serene  and  lovely 
poem,"  it  can  well  have  a  "  passionate 
music  running  through  it,"  or  possess 
"  irregular  force  and  sudden  brilliance  of 
style."  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  there 
are  few  critics  who  can  help  us  to  know 
and  feel  a  poem  like  Mr.  Gosse,  and 
fewer  still  who  write  with  such  consum- 
mate grace  and  charm.  It  is  only  when 
we  pass  from  one  reviewer  to  another 
that  the  shifting  lights  thrown  upon  an 
author  dazzle  and  confuse  us.  Like  the 
fifty-six  different  readings  of  the  first 
line  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  there  are 
countless  standpoints  from  which  we  are 
invited  to  inspect  each  and  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  unless  we  follow  the  admi- 
rable example  of  Mr.  Courthope,  who 
solves  a  difficulty  by  gently  saying, 
"  The  matter  is  one  not  for  argument, 
but  for  perception,"  we  are  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  indecision.  Thus  Mr.  Ruskin 
demonstrates  most  beautifully  the  great 
superiority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hero- 
ines over  his  heroes,  and  by  the  time 
we  settle  our  minds  to  this  conviction  we 
find  that  Mr.  Bagehot,  that  most  acute 
and  exhausting  of  critics,  thinks  the 
heroines  inferior  in  every  way,  and  that 
Sir  Walter  was  truly  felicitous  only  in 
his  male  characters. 

Happily,  this  is  a  point  on  which  we 
should  be  able  to  decide  for  ourselves 
without  much  prompting;  but  all  dis- 
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putsd  topics  are  not  equally  intelligible. 
There  is  the  vexed  and  vexing  question 
of  romantic  and  classical,  conservative 
and  liberal  poetry,  about  which  Mr. 
Courthope  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and 
Mr.  Myers  have  had  so  much  to  say  of 
late,  and  which  is,  at  best,  but  a  dimly 
lighted  path  for  the  uninitiated  to  travel. 
There  is  that  perpetual  problem  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman,  the  despair  and  the 
stumbling-block  of  critics,  to  whose  ex- 
traordinary effusions,  as  the  Quarterly 
Review  neatly  puts  it,  "  existing  stand- 
ards cannot  be  applied  with  exactness." 
There  is  Emily  Bronte,  whose  verses  we 
were  permitted  for  years  to  ignore,  and 
in  whom  we  are  now  peremptorily  com- 
manded to  recognize  a  true  poet.  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  who,  in  common  with 
most  female  biographers,  is  an  enthusiast 
rather  than  a  critic,  never  wearies  of 
praising  the  "  splendid  and  vigorous 
movement "  of  Emily  Bronte's  poems, 
"  with  their  surplus  imagination,  their 
sweeping  impressiveness,  their  instinct- 
ive music  and  irregular  Tightness  of 
form."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gosse, 
while  acknowledging  in  them  a  very  high 
order  of  merit,  laments  that  such  burn- 
ing thoughts  should  be  "  concealed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  tame  and  ambling 
measures  dedicated  to  female  verse  by 
the  practice  of  Felicia  Hemans  and  Le- 
titia  Landon."  So  far,  indeed,  from  rec- 
ognizing the  "  vigorous  movement  "  and 
"  irregular  Tightness  of  form "  which 
Miss  Robinson  so  much  admires,  he 
describes  A  Death  Scene,  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  point  of  conception,  as  "  clothed 
in  a  measure  that  is  like  the  livery  of  a 
charitable  institution."  "  There  's  allays 
two  'pinions,"  says  Mr.  Macey,  in  Silas 
Marner ;  but  we  cannot  help  sometimes 
wishing,  in  the  cause  of  perspicuity,  that 
they  were  not  so  radically  different. 

As  for  the  pure  absurdities  of  criti- 
cism, they  may  be  culled  like  flowers 
from  every  branch,  and  are  pleasing  cu- 
riosities for  those  who  have  a  liking  for 
such  relics.  Were  human  nature  less 


complacent  in  its  self-sufficiency,  they 
might  even  serve  as  useful  warnings  to 
the  impetuous  young  reviewers  of  to-day, 
and  so  be  not  without  their  salutary  in- 
fluence on  literature.  Whether  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance,  or  dullness,  or  bad 
temper,  of  national  or  religious  preju- 
dices, or  of  mere  personal  pique,  they 
have  boldly  challenged  the  ridicule  of 
the  world,  and  its  amused  contempt  has 
pilloried  them  for  all  time.  When  Vol- 
taire sneered  at  the  Inferno,  and  thought 
Hamlet  the  work  of  a  drunken  savage, 
he  at  least  made  a  bid  for  the  approba- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  who,  as  Schlegel 
wittily  observes,  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  as  though  Louis  XIV.  had  put 
an  end  to  cannibalism  in  Europe.  But 
what  did  Englishmen  think  when  Hume 
informed  them  that  Shakespeare  was 
"  born  in  a  rude  age,  and  educated  in 
the  lowest  manner,  without  instruction 
from  the  world  or  from  books  ;  "  and 
that  he  could  not  uphold  for  any  time 
"  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  "  ? 
How  did  they  feel  when  William  Ma- 
ginn  brutally  declared  that  Keats 

"the  doubly  dead 
In  that  he  died  so  young," 

was  but  a  cockney  poet,  who  wrote  vul- 
gar indecorums,  "  probably  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  social  propensities  "  ?  How 
did  they  feel  when  the  same  Maginn 
called  the  Adonais  "  dreary  nonsense  " 
and  "  a  wild  waste  of  words,"  and  de- 
voted bitter  pages  to  proving  that  Shel- 
ley was  not  only  undeserving,  but  "  hope- 
less of  poetic  reputation  "  ?  Yet  surely 
indignation  must  have  melted  into  laugh- 
ter, when  this  notable  reviewer  —  who 
has  been  recently  reprinted  as  a  shining 
light  for  the  new  generation  —  added 
serenely  that  "  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
thousand  verses  might  be  made,  equal  to 
the  best  in  Adonais,  without  taking  the 
pen  off  the  paper."  This  species  of 
sweeping  assertion  has  been  repeated  by 
critics  more  than  once,  to  the  annoyance 
of  their  friends  and  the  malicious  delight 
of  their  enemies.  Ruskin,  who,  with  all 
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his  gifts,  seems  cursed  with  what  Mr. 
Bagehot  calls  "  a  mind  of  contrary  flex- 
ure, whose  particular  bent  it  is  to  contra- 
dict what  those  around  them  say,"  has 
ventured  to  tell  the  world  that  any  head 
clerk  of  a  bank  could  write  a  better  his- 
tory of  Greece  than  Mr.  Grote,  if  he 
would  have  the  vanity  to  waste  his  time 
over  it ;  and  I  have  heard  a  man  of  fail- 
attainments  and  of  sound  scholarship 
contend  that  there  were  twenty  living 
authors  who  could  write  plays  as  fine  as 
Shakespeare's. 

Jeffrey's  extraordinary  blunders  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  and 
Christopher  North  was  not  without  his 
share  of  similar  mishaps  ;  Walpole  cheer- 
fully sentenced  Scandinavian  poetry  in 
the  bulk  as  the  horrors  of  a  Runic  sav- 
age ;  Madame  de  Stael  objected  to  the 
"  commonness "  of  Miss  Austen's  nov- 
els ;  Wordsworth  thought  Voltaire  dull, 
and  Southey  complained  that  Lamb's  es- 
says lacked  "  sound  religious  feeling  ;  " 
George  Borrow,  whose  literary  tastes 
were  at  least  as  erratic  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced, condemned  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Woodstock  as  "  tiresome,  trashy,  and 
unprincipled,"  and  ranked  Shakespeare, 
Pope,  Addison,  and  the  Welsh  bard 
Huw  Morris  together  as  "  great  poets," 
apparently  without  recognizing  any 
marked  difference  in  their  respective 
claims.  Then  there  is  Taine,  who  finds 
Pendennis  and  Vanity  Fair  too  full  of 
sermons  ;  Mr.  Dudley  Warner,  who  com- 
pares the  mild  and  genial  humor  of 
Washington  Irving  to  the  acrid  vigor  of 
Swift ;  and  Mr.  Howells,  who,  perhaps 
in  pity  for  our  sense  of  loss,  Avould  fain 
pei'suade  us  that  we  could  no  longer  en- 
dure either  the  "  mannerisms  "  of  Dick- 
ens or  the  "  confidential  attitude "  of 
Thackeray,  were  we  happy  enough  to 
see  these  great  men  still  in  our  midst. 

Imagine,  ye  who  can,  the  fiery  Haz- 
litt's  wrath,  if  he  but  knew  that  in 
punishment  for  his  youthful  admiration 
of  the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  a  close  resem- 
blance has  been  traced  by  friendly  hands 


between  himself  and  its  author  .  Think 
of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  if  he  could 
hear  Mr.  Swinburne  saying  that  it  was 
greatly  to  his  —  Byron's  —  credit  that 
he  knew  himself  for  a  third-rate  poet! 
Even  though  it  be  the  only  thing  to  his 
credit  that  .Swinburne  has  so  far  dis- 
covered, one  doubts  whether  it  would 
greatly  mollify  his  lordship,  or  reconcile 
him  to  being  classed  as  a  "  Bernesque 
poet,"  and  the  companion  of  those  two 
widely  different  creatures,  Southey  and 
Offenbach.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  live- 
ly sense  of  humor  would  derive  a  more 
positive  gratification  from  watching  his 
angry  critic  run  amuck  through  adjec- 
tives with  frenzied  agility.  Such  sen- 
tences as  "  the  blundering,  flounder- 
ing, lumbering,  and  stumbling  stanzas  of 
Childe  Harold,  .  .  .  the  gasping,  rant- 
ing, wheezing,  broken-winded  verse,  .  .  . 
the  hideous  absurdities  and  jolter-headed 
jargon,"  must  surely  be  less  deeply  of- 
fensive to  Lord  Byi'on's  admirers*  than 
to  Mr.  Swinburne's.  They  come  as  near 
to  describing  the  noble  beauty  of  Childe 
Harold  as  does  Southey's  senseless  col- 
lection of  words  to  describing  the  cata- 
ract of  Lodore,  or  any  other  cataract  in 
existence  ;  and,  since  the  days  when  Mil- 
ton and  Salmasius  hurled  "  Latin  bil- 
lingsgate "  at  each  other's  heads,  we  have 
had  no  stronger  argument  in  favor  of 
the  comeliness  of  moderation. 

"  The  most  part  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
criticism,"  hints  a  recent  reviewer,  "  is 
surely  very  much  of  a  personal  matter,  — 
personal,  one  may  say,  in  expression  as 
well  as  in  sensation."  He  has  always 
a  "neat  hand  at  an  epithet,"  and  the 
"  jolter-headed  jargon  "  of  Byron  is  no 
finer  in  its  way  than  the  "  fanfaronade 
and  falsetto  of  Gray."  But  even  the 
charms  of  alliteration,  joined  to  the  fish- 
wife's slang  which  has  recently  so  tickled 
the  fancy  of  Punch,1  cannot  wholly  re- 

l  "  But  when  poet  Swinburne  steps  into  the 

fray, 

And  slangs  like  a  fish-wife,  what,  what  can 
one  say? "    (    : 
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place  that  clear-headed  serenity  which  is 
the  true  test  of  a  critic's  worth  and  the 
most  pleasing  expression  of  his  genius. 
He  should  have  no  visible  inclination  to 
praise  or  blame  ;  it  is  not  his  business, 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  puts  it,  to  be  thankful, 
and  neither  is  he  the  queen's  attorney 
pleading  for  conviction.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  considers  that  Byron  was 
"  the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest 
elementary  power,  which  has  appeared 
in  our  literature  since  Shakespeare," 
presents  his  arguments  plainly  and  with- 
out the  faintest  show  of  enthusiasm.  He 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  reviling  some- 
body else  in  order  to  emphasize  his  views, 
and  he  does  not  care  to  advance  opin- 
ions without  some  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  their  existence.  Mr.  Courthope 
may  content  himself  with  saying  that  a 
matter  is  one  not  for  argument,  but  for 
perception  ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  can  always 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Mere' preference  on  the  part  of  a  critic 
is  not  a  sufficient  sanction  for  his  ver- 
dicts, or  at  least  it  does  not  warrant  his 
imparting  them  to  the  public.  Swin- 
burne may  honestly  think  four  lines  of 
Wordsworth  to  be  of  more  value  than 
the  whole  of  Byron,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  think  so  too.  When 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury  avows  a  strong 
personal  liking  for  some  favorite  authors, 
—  Borrow  and  Peacock,  for  instance,  — 
he  modestly  states  that  this  fact  is  not  of 
itself  a  convincing  proof  of  their  merit ; 
but  when  Mr.  Ernest  Myers  says  that 
he  would  sacrifice  the  whole  of  Childe 
Harold  to  preserve  one  of  Macaulay's 
Lays,  he  seems  to  be  offering  a  really 
impressive  piece  of  evidence.  The  ten- 
dency of  critics  to  rush  into  print  with 
whatever  they  chance  to  think  has  re- 
sulted in  readers  who  naturally  believe 
that  what  they  think  is  every  bit  as  good. 
Macaulay  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
are  both  instances  of  men  whose  un- 
usual powers  of  discernment  were  too 
often  dimmed  by  their  prejudices.  Ma- 
caulay knew  that  Montgomery's  poetry 


was  bad,  but  he  failed  to  see  that  Fou- 
que's  prose  was  good ;  and  Laudor  hit 
right  and  left,  amid  friends  and  foes,  like 
the  blinded  Ajax  scourging  the  harmless 
flocks. 

It  is  quite  as  amusing  and  far  less 
painful  to  turn  from  the  critics'  indis- 
criminate abuse  to  their  equally  indis- 
criminate praise,  and  to  read  the  glow- 
ing tributes  heaped  upon  authors  whose 
mediocrity  has  barely  saved  them  from 
oblivion.  Compare  the  universal  rap- 
ture which  greeted  "  the  majestick  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Cowley  "  to  the  indifference 
which  gave  scant  welcome  to  the  Hes- 
perides.  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  that  for  half 
a  century  Katherine  Philips,  the  match- 
less Orinda,  was  an  unquestioned  light 
in  English  song.  "  Her  name  was  men- 
tioned with  those  of  Sappho  and  Corinna, 
and  language  was  used  without  reproach 
which  would  have  seemed  a  little  ful- 
some if  addressed  to  the  Muse  herself." 

"  For,  as  iii  angels,  we 
Do  in  thy  verses  see 
Both  improved  sexes  eminently  meet ; 
They  are  than  Man   more   strong,  and   more 
than  Woman  sweet." 

So  sang  Cowley  to  this  much-admired 
lady  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  in 
some  more  extravagant  and  amusing 
stanzas,  asserted  it  to  be  his  unique  ex- 
perience that,  on  meeting  a  pack  of 
angry  wolves  in  Scythia, 

.    "  The  magic  of  Orinda' s  name 
Not  only  can  their  fierceness  tame, 
But,  if  that  mighty  word  I  once  rehearse, 
They  seem  submissively  to  roar  in  verse." 

*'  It  is  easier  to  flatter  than  to  praise," 
says  Jean  Paul,  but  even  flattery  is  not 
always  the  facile  work  it  seems. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  strangely 
disposed  to  undervalue  his  own  merit  as 
a  poet,  preserved  the  most  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  others.  When 
his  little  daughter  was  asked  by  James 
Ballantyne  what  she  thought  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  she  answered  with 
perfect  simplicity  that  she  had  not  read 
it.  ''Papa  says  there  is  nothing  so 
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bad  for  young  people  as  reading  bad 
poetry."  Yet  Sir  Walter  always  spoke 
of  Madoc  and  Thalaba  with  a  reverence 
that  would  seem  ludicrous  were  it  not  so 
frankly  sincere.  Southey  himself  could 
not  have  admired  them  more ;  and  when 
Jeffrey  criticised  Madoc  with  flippant 
severity  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
find  Scott  hastening  to  the  rescue  in  a 
letter  full  of  earnest  and  soothing  praise. 
"  A  poem  whose  merits  are  of  that  high- 
er tone,"  he  argues,  "  does  not  immedi- 
ately take  with  the  public  at  large.  It 
is  even  possible  that  during  your  own 
life  you  must  be  contented  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  few  whom  nature  has  gift- 
ed with  the  rare  taste  for  discriminating 
in  poetry.  But  the  mere  readers  of 
verse  must  one  day  come  in,  and  then 
Madoc  will  assume  his  real  place,  at  the 
feet  of  Milton."  The  mere  readers  of 
verse,  being  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
Milton's  position  in  literature,  have  so 
far  put  no  one  at  his  feet ;  nor  have  they 
even  verified  Sir  Walter's  judgment 
when,  writing  again  to  Southey,  he  says 
with  astonishing  candor,  "  I  am  not  such 
an  ass  as  not  to  know  that  you  are  my 
better  in  poetry,  though  I  have  had, 
probably  but  for  a  time,  the  tide  of  pop- 
ularity in  my  favor."  The  same  spirit 
of  self -depreciation,  rare  enough  to  be 
attractive,  made  him  write  to  Joanna 
Baillie  that,  after  reading  some  of  her 
songs,  he  had  thrust  by  his  own  in  de- 
spair. 

But  if  Sir  Walter  was  an  uncertain 
critic,  his  views  on  criticism  were  marked 
by  sound  and  kindly  discretion,  and  his 
patience  under  attack  was  the  result  of 
an  evenly  balanced  mind,  conscious  of 
its  own  strength,  yet  too  sane  to  believe 
itself  infallible.  He  had  a  singular 
fancy  for  showing  his  manuscripts  to  his 
friends,  and  it  is  quite  delicious  to  see 
how  doubtful  and  discouraging  were 
their  first  comments.  Gray,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  "  light  and  genteel " 
verses  of  his  companion,  Richard  West, 
was  not  more  frugal  of  his  doled-out 
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praises.  But  Scott  exacted  homage 
neither  from  his  acquaintances  nor  from 
the  public.  When  it  came  —  and  it  did 
come  very  soon  in  generous  abundance 
—  he  basked  willingly  in  the  sunshine  ; 
but  he  had  no  uneasy  vanity  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  shade.  He  would  have  been 
as  sincerely  amused  to  hear  Mr.  Borrow 
call  Woodstock  "  tiresome,  trashy,  and 
unprincipled  "  as  Matthew  Arnold  seems 
to  be  when  pelted  with  strong  language 
by  the  London  newspapers.  "  I  have 
made  a  study  of  the  Corinthian  or  lead- 
ing-article style,"  writes  the  great  critic, 
with  exasperating  urbanity ;  "  and  I 
know  its  exigencies,  and  that  they  are  no 
more  to  be  quarreled  with  than  the  law 
of  gravitation."  In  fact,  the  most  hope- 
less barrier  to  strife  is  the  steady  indif- 
ference of  a  man  who  knows  he  has 
work  to  do,  and  who  goes  on  doing  it 
irrespective  of  anybody's  opinion.  Lady 
Harriet  Ashburton,  who  dearly  loved 
the  war  of  words,  in  which  she  was  sure 
to  be  a  victor,  was  forced  to  confess 
that  where  no  friction  was  excited,  even 
her  barbed  shafts  fell  harmless.  "  It  is 
like  talking  into  a  soft  surface,"  she 
sighed,  with  whimsical  despondency ; 
"  there  is  no  rebound." 

American  critics  have  the  reputation 
of  being  more  kind-hearted  than  dis- 
criminating. The  struggling  young  au- 
thor, unless  overweeningly  foolish,  has 
little  to  fear  from  their  hands  ;  and,  if 
his  reputation  be  once  fairly  established, 
all  he  chooses  to  write  is  received  with 
a  gratitude  which  seems  excessive  to 
the  more  exacting  readers  of  France 
and  England.  If  he  be  a  humorist,  we 
are  always  alert  and  straining  to  see  the 
fun  ;  if  a  story-teller,  we  politely  smoth- 
er our  yawns,  and  say  something  about 
a  keen  analysis  of  character,  a  marked 
originality  of  treatment,  or  a  purely  un- 
conventional theme  ;  if  a  scholar,  no  pit- 
falls are  dug  for  his  unwary  feet  by  re- 
viewers like  Mr.  Collins.  Such  virulent 
and  personal  attacks  we  consider  very 
uncomfortable  reading,  as  in  truth  they 
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are,  and  we  have  small  appetite  at  any 
time  for  a  sound  kernel  beneath  a  bitter 
rind.  Yet  surely  in  these  days,  when 
young  students  turn  impatiently  from 
the  very  fountain-heads  of  learning,  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  literature,  and  on  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  classics  to  those  who 
would  intelligently  explore  the  treasure- 
house  of  English  verse.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Collins  has  aimed  a  few  well-directed 
shafts  against  the  ingenious  system  of 
mutual  admiration,  by  which  a  little 
coterie  of  writers,  modern  Delia  Crus- 
cans,  help  each  other  into  prominence, 
while  an  unsuspecting  public  is  made 
"  the  willing  dupe  of  puffers."  This 
delicate  game,  which  is  now  conducted 
with  such  well-rewarded  skill  by  a  few 
enterprising  players,  consists,  not  so 
much  in  open  flattery,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  that  too,  as  in  the  minute 
chronicling  of  every  insignificant  circum- 
stance of  each  other's  daily  lives,  from 
the  hour  at  which  they  breakfast  to  the 
amount  of  exercise  they  find  conducive  to 
appetite,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  their 
dining-room  tables.  We  are  stifled  by 
the  literary  gossip  which  fills  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Nothing  is  too 
trivial,  nothing  too  irrelevant,  to  be  told  ; 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  an  article  on 
any  subject,  from  grand-dukes  to  gyp- 
sies, a  writer  gravely  stops  to  explain 
that  a  perfectly  valueless  remark  was 
made  to  him  on  such  an  occasion  by  his 
friend  such  a  one,  whose  interesting 
papers  on  such  a  topic  will  be  well  re- 
membered by  the  readers  of  such  a 
magazine,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  late  Master  of  Trinity's  sarcasm  as 
to  the  many  things  that  are  too  unim- 
portant to  be  forgotten. 

People  fed  on  sugared  praises  cannot 
be  expected  to  feel  an  appetite  for  the 
black  broth  of  honest  criticism.  There 
was  a  time,  now  happily  past,  when  the 
reviewer's  skill  lay  simply  in  the  clever 
detection  of  flaws ;  it  was  his  business 
in  life  to  find  out  whatever  was  weak  or 


absurd  in  an  author,  and  to  hold  it  up 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  were 
not  quick  enough  to  see  such  things  for 
themselves.  Now  his  functions  are  of 
a  totally  different  order,  and  a  great 
many  writers  seem  to  think  it  his  sole 
duty  to  bring  them  before  the  public  in 
an  agreeable  light,  to  say  something 
about  their  books  which  will  be  pleasant 
for  them  to  read  and  to  pass  over  in 
turn  to  their  friends.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  it  is  plain  he  has  no  sanction  to  say 
anything  at  all.  That  the  critic  has  a 
duty  to  the  public  itself  is  seldom  re- 
membered ;  that  his  work  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  second  in  value 
only  to  the  original  conception  he  ana- 
lyzes, is  a  truth  few  people  take  the 
pains  to  grasp.  Coleridge  thought  him 
a  mere  maggot,  battening  upon  authors' 
brains  ;  yet  how  often  has  he  helped  us 
to  gain  some  clear  insight  into  this  most 
shapeless  and  shadowy  of  great  men ! 
Wordsworth  underrated  his  utility,  yet 
Wordsworth's  criticisms  are  among  the 
finest  we  can  read  ;  and,  to  argue  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Myers,  the  average 
student  would  gladly  exchange  The  Idiot 
Boy,  or  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill, 
for  another  letter  upon  Dryden.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  labors  of  the  true 
critic  are  more  essential  to  the  author, 
even,  than  to  the  reader.  It  is  natural 
that  poets  and  novelists  should  devoutly 
believe  that  the  creative  faculty  alone  is 
of  any  true  service  to  the  world,  and 
that  it  cannot  rightly  be  put  to  trial  by 
those  to  whom  this  higher  gift  is  rigor- 
ously denied.  But  the  critical  power, 
though  on  a  distinctly  lower  level  than 
the  creative,  is  of  inestimable  help  in  its 
development.  Great  work  thrives  best 
in  a  critical  atmosphere,  and  the  clear 
light  thrown  upon  the  past  is  the  surest 
of  guides  to  the  future.  When  the  stan- 
dard of  criticism  is  high,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  classical  and  foreign  literature 
is  understood  and  appreciated,  when 
slovenly  and  ill-digested  work  is  prompt- 
ly recognized  as  such,  then,  and  then 
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only,  may  we  look  for  the  full  expansion 
of  a  country's  genius.  To  be  satisfied 
with  less  is  an  amiable  weakness  rather 
than  an  invigorating  stimulant  to  per- 
fection. 

Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  true 
criticism  is  familiar  to  all  his  readers  ; 
it  is  simply  "  a  disinterested  endeavor  to 
learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world."  But 
by  disinterestedness  he  does  not  mean 
merely  that  a  critic  must  have  no  dis- 
tinct design  of  flattering  either  his  sub- 
ject or  his  audience.  He  means  that  in 
order  to  recognize  what  is  really  the  best 
a  man  must  free  himself  from  every 
form  of  passion  or  prejudice,  from  every 
fixed  opinion,  from  every  practical  con- 
sideration. He  must  not  look  at  things 
from  an  English,  or  a  French,  or  an 
American,  standpoint.  He  has  no  busi- 
ness with  politics  or  patriotism.  These 
things  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  control  his  actions  in 
other  matters  ;  but  when  the  question  at 
issue  is  the  abstract  beauty  of  a  poem, 
a  painting,  a  statue,  or  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, he  is  expected  to  stand  apart 
from  his  every-day  self,  and  to  judge  of 
it  by  some  higher  and  universal  law. 
This  is  a  difficult  task  for  most  men, 
who  do  not  respire  easily  in  such  exceed- 
ingly rarefied  air,  and  who  have  no  espe- 
cial taste  for  blotting  out  their  individ- 
uality. With  Macaulay,  for  instance, 
political  considerations  frankly  outweigh 
all  others ;  he  gives  us  the  good  Whig 
and  the  wicked  Tory  on  every  page,  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  Hogarth's  idle  and 
industrious  apprentices.  Mr.  Bagehot, 
while  a  far  less  transparent  writer,  man- 


ifests himself  indirectly  in  his  literary 
preferences.  When  we  have  read  his 
essay  on  Shakespeare,  we  feel  pretty 
sure  we  know  his  views  on  universal  suf- 
frage. Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  indeed 
objected  vehemently  to  the  intrusion  of 
politics  into  literature,  perhaps  because 
of  a  squeamish  distaste  for  the  harsh 
wranglings  of  the  political  field.  But 
Mr.  Arnold  is  incapable  of  confusing  the 
two  ideas.  His  taste  for  Celtic  poetry 
and  his  attitude  towards  home  rule  are 
both  perfectly  defined  and  perfectly  iso- 
lated sentiments  ;  just  as  his  intelligent 
admiration  and  merciless  condemnation 
of  Heinrich  Heine  stand  side  by  side, 
living  witnesses  of  a  mind  that  holds  its 
own  balance,  losing  nothing  that  is  good, 
condoning  nothing  that  is  evil,  as  far 
removed  from  weak  enthusiasm  on  the 
one  hand  as  from  frightened  deprecia- 
tion on  the  other. 

It  is  folly  to  rail  at  the  critic  until  we 
have  learned  his  value  ;  it  is  folly  to  ig- 
nore a  help  which  we  are  not  too  wise  to 
need.  "  The  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world  "  does  not  stand 
waiting  for  admission  on  our  doorsteps. 
Like  the  happiness  of  Hesiod,  it  "  abides 
very  far  hence,  and  the  way  to  it  is  long 
and  steep  and  rough."  It  is  hard  to 
seek,  hard  to  find,  and  not  easily  under- 
stood when  discovered.  Criticism  does 
not  mean  a  random  opinion  on  the  last 
new  novel,  though  even  the  most  dismal 
of  light  literature  comes  fairly  within  its 
scope.  It  means  a  disinterested  endeav- 
or to  learn  and  to  teach  whatever  wis- 
dom or  beauty  has  been  added  by  every 
age  and  every  nation  to  the  great  in- 
heritance of  mankind. 

Agnes  Repplier. 
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IX. 

MOUNT   TBAVERS. 

MOUNT  TRAVERS,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  place  which  Elizabeth's  uncle  had 
built  when  he  became  a  rich  man,  was  of 
a  very  different  description  from  the  old- 
er houses  of  the  district.  It  stood  out 
barely  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  surmounting 
everything  within  range  of  half  a  dozen 
miles,  with  a  few  half-grown  plantations 
round  it.  It  was  constructed  in  the 
style  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  in  those 
dark  days  an  English  manor-house  ;  that 
is,  in  red  brick,  to  which  dignity,  it  had 
been  fondly  hoped,  was  given  by  the  in- 
troduction of  large  bays  and  great  win- 
dows in  hewn  stone.  No  redder  or 
whiter  house  ever  existed  outside  of  a 
nursery  book.  At  the  foot  of  the  height 
on  which  it  stood  the  natural  foliage  of 
the  leafy  country  rose  in  waves  of  vary- 
ing green,  but  near  the  house  itself,  to 
give  it  shelter  or  shade,  were  nothing 
but  shrubs  and  neatly  planted  trees, 
which  were  not  tall  enough  to  hide  a  sin- 
gle corner  of  the  brilliant  walls.  Mr. 
Travers  had  thought  all  this  very  fine, 
and  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  for  there  was  no 
other  plate-glass  in  all  the  parish,  and 
the  conveniences  in  every  way  were  in- 
numerable. His  horses  and  even  his 
cows  were  better  lodged  by  far  than  the 
servants  at  Melcombe,  who  were  all  hud- 
dled together  in  old  attics  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  whereas  Mr.  Travers's  butler 
had  a  large  and  airy  room,  lighted  with 
plate-glass,  like  his  master's.  It  had  been 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  last  year  of  old 
Travers's  life  to  make  a  striking  thing 
of  that  new  and  resplendent  dwelling. 
You  stepped  into  the  hall  upon  tiles  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  descrip- 
tion, and  found  yourself  surrounded  with 


inlaid  panels  and  carvings  in  oak,  which 
did  not  pretend  to  look  old,  as  most 
things  of  the  kind  do,  but  boldly  showed 
in  every  leaf  and  twig  an  art  manu- 
facture fresh  from  the  workshop.  The 
staircases  were  all  ornamented  in  the 
same  way ;  the  rooms  were  gorgeous 
from  the  hands  of  the  upholsterer  ;  every- 
thing was  the  newest,  brightest,  and  most 
highly  improved  of  its  kind. 

Mrs.  Travers  sat  in  the  great  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  a  huge,  broad,  and 
lofty  bay,  where  the  plate-glass  extended 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and  all  was  as 
light  and  naked  as  the  noonday,  indeed 
much  more  so  ;  for  Nature  at  her  most 
unadorned  never  takes  that  air  of  na- 
kedness which  a  great,  open,  unabashed 
window,  making  everything  more  dis- 
tinct with  its  vast  film  of  clear  glass, 
throws  upon  the  landscape.  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers in  her  black  gown,  a  speck  in  that 
broad  stream  of  light,  appeared  like  a 
small  black  image  in  the  intense  but 
doleful  whiteness  of  the  prospect  beyond. 
It  was  a  rainy  day,  the  clouds  all  ca- 
reering about  the  skies,  throwing  occa- 
sionally a  spiteful  dash  of  rain  straight 
at  the  window,  and  the  country  looking 
dull  yet  shrewish,  like  one  who  would 
fain  scold,  but  dared  not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  successive  waves  of 
the  trees,  here  old,  there  more  recent, 
the  famt  tinge  of  green  upon  some,  the 
half-opened  leaves  of  others  ;  the  undu- 
lating countiy,  here  a  common,  there  a 
park,  here  a  piece  of  rich  upland,  there 
a  ridge  of  trees,  with  villages  here  and 
there,  and  the  roof  or  turrets  of  a  rural 
mansion  appearing  out  of  a  thick  cluster 
of  wood,  —  everything  was  visible  from 
that  big  window.  It  seemed  like  an  in- 
quisitive watcher,  and  in  the  midst  of 
its  staring  whiteness  sat  Mrs.  Travers, 
all  black  save  for  the  widow's  cap  and 
cuffs  and  collar,  which  were  everything 
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that  is  suggested  by  the  dictates  of  un- 
mitigated woe. 

She  was  a  little,  spare  woman,  with  a 
small,  worn  face,  very  gentle  to  outward 
semblance,  yet  with  certain  lines  in  it 
that  denoted  a  querulous  soul.  She  had 
her  work  in  her  hand,  a  large  piece  of 
white  knitting,  upon  which  she  generally 
kept  her  eyes  fixed,  talking  softly  on  with 
her  face  thus  rendered  opaque,  save  when 
she  would  suddenly  and  quietly  drop  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  lift  the  said  eyes, 
which  were  of  a  somewhat  muddy  blue. 
This  happened  at  periodical  intervals, 
and  was  apt  to  rouse  in  the  interlocu- 
tor, if  at  all  sensitive,  a  certain  nervous 
expectation  which  was  not  comfortable. 
Elizabeth  had  been  used  to  her  aunt's 
"  ways  "  all  her  life,  and  she  did  not  so 
much  mind. 

"  I  hear  you  were  at  Melcombe  yes- 
terday, Elizabeth." 

"  Yes,  aunt.     I  went  to  see  Pax." 

"  You  have  grown  very  fond  of  Pax, 
as  you  call  her.  It  was  not  much  of  an 
object  for  such  a  long  ride." 
.  "  Perhaps  the  ride  itself  was  the  chief 
object,"  said  Elizabeth  with  a  smile.  "  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  Pax,  but  I 
did  want  a  ride,  a  good  long  ride,  after 
being  shut  up  so  long." 

"  You  call  it  long  ?  Your  poor  uncle 
would  have  been  surprised  if  he  had 
known  that,  after  making  you  his  heiress 
and  everything,  you  should  think  six 
months'  mourning  too  long." 

"  Dear  aunt !  "  said  Elizabeth,  with  a 
little  sigh  of  impatience  ;  then  she  added, 
"  My  uncle  would  understand  ;  he  would 
know  that  one  might  long  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  yet  mourn  him  as  truly  — 
as  truly  as  "  — 

She  paused.  She  was  a  very  honest 
young  woman,  above  all  treachery.  She 
began  to  feel  with  self-reproach  that 
there  was  h'ttle  mourning  in  her  thoughts. 
Some  natural  tears  she  had  dropped ; 
nay,  she  had  dropped  many.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  she  had  begun  to  wipe 
them  soon.  It  is  the  course  of  nature  ; 


because  an  old  man  dies,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  young  woman  should  shut  herself 
forever  out  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Travers  put  down  her  knitting, 
and  looked  at  her  niece  with  those  little 
pale  blue  eyes.  Elizabeth  thought  they 
looked  through  her,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Mrs.  Travers  had  not  yielded  to 
any  violence  of  grief,  and  Elizabeth's 
mourning  was  quite  respectfully  "  deep," 
which  was  almost  all  that  she  felt  to  be 
required. 

"  Many  people  would  have  thought  it 
necessary,  for  an  uncle  who  had  done  so 
much  for  them,  not  to  be  seen  at  all  for 
the  first  year,"  remarked  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  If  that  were  all.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  anxious  to  be  seen." 

"  Then,  what  were  you  doing  at  Mel- 
combe  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
now  you  are  known  to  be  your  uncle's 
heiress  all  the  young  men  from  far  and 
near  will  be  after  you,  like  flies  round  a 
pot  of  honey." 

"  Indeed,  aunt "  — 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  you  don't  know. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  ought  to 
have  made  your  poor  dear  uncle  leave 
things  more  in  my  hands  ;  for  if  it  had 
been  understood  that  you  were  to  have 
the  money  only  at  my  pleasure,  it  would 
have  been  a  refuge  for  you  from  for- 
tune-hunters. What  he  has  done,  though 
he  meant  it  well,  is  really  a  very  bad 
thing  for  you,"  Mrs.  Travers  said,  end- 
ing off  a  row  abruptly,  with  a  little  tug 
to  bring  it  straight.  "  /  know  what  for- 
tune-hunters are." 

To  this  Elizabeth  made  no  reply,  and 
after  a  while  her  aunt  continued.  "  You 
saw  some  of  the  Mitfords,  of  course ; 
and  of  course  the  old  man,  whom  I  never 
liked,  has  marked  you  down  for  one  of 
his  sons.  Oh,  don't  tell  me ;  I  know  it 
well  enough.  The  eldest,  perhaps,  be- 
cause Mount  Travers  would  be  such  a 
nice  addition  to  the  property  ;  or  the  sec- 
ond, because  he  has  not  very  much  of  his 
own,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  him 
so  near  home ;  or  the  youngest  Now, 
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if  it  had  to  be  one  of  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  suddenly  lifting  her  dull  but 
very  observant  eyes,  "the  youngest  would 
be  my  choice." 

"  I  wish  you  would  understand,"  re- 
plied Elizabeth  with  some  vexation,  "  that 
there  is  no  question  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  saw  the  Mitf  ords  pass,  all  three 
together,  on  their  way  to  the  station. 
That  was  the  nearest  communication  I 
had  with  them.  I  saw  young  Randolph 
Tredgold  and  his  father,  if  you  feel  in- 
terested about  them." 

"  Oh,  yes,  fortune-hunting  too.  Of 
course  I  am  interested  about  them  all, 
but  I  will  tell  you  this,  Lizzy,  if  you 
make  any  ridiculous  marriage  like  that, 
taking  up  with  a  boy  ever  so  many  years 
younger  than  yourself,  I  can't  take  any- 
thing from  you  in  the  end,  but  you  sha'n't 
bring  a  baby  -  husband  to  live  in  my 
house." 

Elizabeth  had  gone  to  the  window,  and 
stood  close  to  that  great  expanse  of  light, 
leaning  her  head  against  one  of  the  di- 
visions. Had  she  been,  as  Mrs.  Travers 
supposed,  dependent,  no  doubt  all  this 
would  have  wounded  her  deeply.  But 
as  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
right  in  the  matter,  and  the  poor  lady 
was  as  homeless,  though  she  did  not  know 
it,  as  the  chair  on  which  she  was  seated, 
the  poor  little  ineffectual  injury  was 
easier  to  bear.  Elizabeth  stood  looking 
out,  a  little  vexed  but  more  sorry,  with 
nothing  but  compassion  slightly  tinctured 
with  shame  in  her  face.  She  was  a  lit- 
tle mortified  that  her  aunt,  her  nearest 
relative,  who  had  known  her  for  so  long, 
should  speak  to  her  so. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  be  tried,"  she 
remarked,  with  a  faint  sigh  of  impa- 
tience. And  then  she  added,  "  Mr. 
Gavelkind  is  coming  to  luncheon  to-day. 
I  hope  you  won't  mind.  I  heard  from 
him  this  morning  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  speak  to  —  about." 

She  stopped  short  at  the  pronoun,  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  would  not  say  "  to 
you,"  and  would  not  say  "  to  me."  Her 


path  was  very  thorny.  The  lawyer  had 
to  be  received  somehow,  and  must  have 
the  way  prepared  for  him.  Poor  Eliz- 
abeth, in  her  impulse  of  generosity,  had 
found  a  thousand  reasons  to  answer  all 
arguments,  when  she  was  told  that  her 
uncle's  widow  ought  to  be  informed  ex- 
actly what  was  the  state  of  affairs.  But 
she  had  not  foreseen  such  a  very  ordi- 
nary little  practical  dilemma  as  this. 

"  Mr.  Gavelkind  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers. "  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  should  write  to  you  about  com- 
ing, and  not  to  me,  Elizabeth.  I  don't 
like  to  say  so,  but  I  can't  hide  it  from 
myself.  You  take  a  great  deal  too  much 
upon  you,  my  dear.  Though  my  hus- 
band did  leave  you  his  heiress,  I  don't 
suppose  he  ever  intended  to  make  you 
mistress  of  my  house." 

"  Dear  aunt !  "  cried  Elizabeth  in  de- 
spair. "  You  know  you  never  did  take 
any  interest  in  business.  He  wrote  to 
me,  thinking  —  that  he  ought  not  to 
trouble  you  about  such  matters  ;  thinking 
it  would  worry  you,  and  that  you  would 
not  like  it,  and  that  I  —  In  short,"  add- 
ed Elizabeth,  with  a  sudden  inspiration, 
"it  is  something  about  my  own  little 
bit  of  money,  after  all,  and  nothing  of 
yours." 

"  Why  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ?  " 
asked  her  aunt.  "  I  shall  not  wish  ever 
to  interfere  with  your  own  money.  I 
have  always  regretted  that  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  manage  mine  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  am  sure  there  would  have  been 
more  of  it  now ;  and  as  that  is  all  I  have 
to  dispose  of,  to  give  any  little  keepsakes 
to  my  own  relatives  —  Well,  we  need 
n't  talk  of  that  any  more.  If  you  want 
any  advice  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you 
my  opinion,  Lizzy,  but  you  young  peo- 
ple think  you  know  everything  better 
than  we  do." 

"  No,  indeed,  aunt,  but  I  shall  not 
exercise  any  judgment  of  my  own ;  I 
shall  do  just  what  Mr.  Gavelkind  ad- 
vises. What  do  I  know  about  stocks  and 
investments  ?  " 
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"  You  ought  to  know  about  them,  if 
you  don't.  You  ought  to  look  at  the 
city  article  every  morning,  and  improve 
your  mind.  My  father  was  a  stock- 
broker, and  that  is  what  he  said.  '  Read 
the  city  article,  and  then  you  '11  know 
as  much  as  any  of  us  do,'  —  that  is  what 
he  always  said.  Of  course  it  does  not 
matter  just  now  with  your  own  thou- 
sand or  two.  But  when  you  have  all 
the  Travers  money  to  manage  "  — 

"  I  hope,"  said  Elizabeth,  faltering, 
turning  her  head  still  more  away,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  untruth 
which  she  had  meant  to  be  only  a  tacit 
one,  "  that  it  may  be  long  before." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
in  a  subdued  and  softened  tone,  "  I 
believe  you  do.  I  am  sure  that  you 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me  for  the  sake 
of  the  money.  I  may  be  a  little  nasty 
about  the  will  sometimes.  It  is  n't  that 
I  ever  would  have  alienated  his  money, 
—  you  should  have  had  it  all  the  same, 
Lizzy,  every  penny,  —  only  it  would 
have  seemed  more  trustful-like.  But 
any  way,  my  dear,  I  am  certain  you 
never  would  grudge  me  a  day's  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  —  of  that  I  am  quite  sure." 

Elizabeth  stole  like  a  culprit  behind 
her  aunt's  chair  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  at 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  stab  in  return 
from  the  knitting-pins.  She  felt  guilty 
but  glad  this  time,  her  own  heart  melt- 
ing too.  "  We  don't  need  to  say  these 
things  between  you  and  me,  do  we  ?  " 
she  whispered,  feeling  very  tenderly  to- 
wards the  guardian  of  her  youth. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Travers,  going  on  with  her  knitting  af- 
ter a  little  emphatic  nod  of  assent,  "  by 
that  time  you  will  have  a  husband,  who 
will  rule  the  money  and  you  too." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  appearance  of  him 
as  yet  upon  the  horizon,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth returning  to  her  seat,  this  little  epi- 
sode being  over.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  such  little  episodes  occurred  almost 
every  day. 


"  And  you  nearly  five  and  twenty  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Travers.  "  To  a  woman  who 
was  married  at  nineteen,  as  I  was,  that 
seems  quite  old  for  a  girl." 

"  I  don't  consider  myself  a  girl,"  re- 
turned Elizabeth,  with  a  smile.  "  I  am 
like  Pax.  I  have  outgrown  those  vani- 
ties." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear.  Pax  is  five  and 
forty  if  she  is  a  day,  and  a  clergyman's 
daughter  without  a  penny.  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  all  the  Melcombe  young  men  were 
in  love  with  her  —  once  —  except  the 
youngest.  The  youngest  is  the  one  I 
would  choose.  He  is  a  fine-looking  sort 
of  fellow ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  calculat- 
ing sort.  Roger  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  would  snuff  and  sniff  at  good  hon- 
est money,  and  think  a  great  deal  more 
of  his  mouldy  old  lands,  and  Edmund 
is  a  sentimental  dawdle  ;  but  the  third 
one,  Lizzy,  he  would  be  the  man  for  me. 
He  has  always  something  to  say  to  a  wo- 
man. He  'd  run  off  with  you,  whether 
you  would  or  not ;  he  'd  give  you  no 
peace ;  he  would  n't  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer. That  is  the  sort  of  young  fellow 
I  like  to  see." 

"  Why,  you  are  like  Lydia  Languish 
aunt !  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  ro- 
mantic." 

"  I  never  was  for  myself,"  said  the  lit- 
tle woman,  who  had  sparkled  up  out  of 
her  widow's  weeds  for  a  moment  with  a 
flash  of  spirit  and  fire  which  tempted  the 
listener  to  laugh,  "  married  at  nineteen 
to  a  stock-broker  in  the  city !  I  never 
had  any  time  to  be  romantic,  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  always  been  so  for  you,  Liz- 
zy. You  are  a  handsome  woman,  and 
you  were  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  used  al- 
ways to  expect  some  one  to  come  riding 
up  out  of  the  distance  for  you.  When 
we  first  came  here  I  always  thought 
some  carriage  would  break  down  at  the 
gates,  or  a  gentleman  be  thrown  off  his 
horse,  or  something.  But  it  never  hap- 
pened. I  was  dreadfully  disappointed 
when  you  got  to  twenty-one,  and  nobody 
had  ever  come  for  you.  Some  girls  have 
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these  things  happen  by  the  dozen.  I 
never  could  understand  why  they  didn't 
happen  to  you." 

"  Poor  auntie,  how  I  must  have  dis- 
appointed you !  "  cried  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  feel  quite  sorry  that  Prince 
Charming  has  never  appeared,  for  your 
sake." 

"  But  you  have  him  under  your  hand 
now,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  Next 
time  he  comes  home  on  leave,  you  will 
just  see  if  he  is  n't  over  here  on  some 
pretext  or  other  before  he  has  been  two 
days  at  home,  Lizzy  "  — 

"Because  he  has  heard  that — lam 
my  uncle's  heiress,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Travers,  "you 
can  never  leave  money  out  of  account 
in  affairs  of  this  sort.  A  man  like  that 
would  n't  dare  to  propose  to  you  unless 
you  had  money,  for  he  has  none :  and 
how  could  the  pair  of  you  live  ?  I  don't 
call  that  fortune-hunting.  Jle  has  a 
very  good  position,  he  belongs  to  an  old 
family,  he  's  a  soldier,  which  always 
counts  for  something,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  admires  you  very  much. 
The  money 's  not  his  object ;  it  only 
makes  his  object  possible." 

"  What  a  clever  woman  you  are, 
auntie  !  You  are  a  casuist  as  well  as  a 
romancer.  I  never  should  have  seen  it 
in  that  light." 

"  Would  n't  you,  now  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  with  gratification.  "  Oh,  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.  My  father 
always  said  so.  And,  my  dear,  in  such 
a  case  as  that,  I  need  scarcely  say  —  a 
man  whom  I  liked,  and  who  would  cheer 
us  all  up,  and  throw  a  little  eclat  upon 
the  place  —  there  would  be  no  need  of 
thinking  of  another  establishment,  Eliza- 
beth. You  would  be  welcome,  and  more 
than  welcome,  like  my  son  and  daughter 
in  my  house." 

The  tears  trembled  in  Elizabeth's 
eyes,  a  hot  color  came  over  her  face. 
She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  and  yet 
she  could  hardly  restrain  the  laugh  in 
which  alone  sometimes  a  perplexed  soul 


can  express  itself.  "You  are  always 
the  kindest  of  the  kind,  dear  aunt,"  she 
said. 

"  You  should  have  your  own  set  of 
rooms,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  quite 
pleased  with  her  plan,  —  "  sitting-rooms 
and  everything.  You  should  choose 
them  yourselves,  and  have  them  fur- 
nished to  your  own  taste.  I  should  do 
everything  I  could  to  make  you  feel  —  I 
mean  to  make  him  feel  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  of  course  you  would  succeed  to 
everything  at  my  death.  Now,  Lizzy, 
if  this  does  happen,  as  I  hope  it  will, 
and  I  am  almost  sure  it  will,  don't  you 
take  any  notion  into  your  head  that  he 
should  have  spoken  before  ;  for  how  could 
he  speak  before,  having  no  money  of  his 
own,  and  not  knowing  whether  there 
might  be  anything  more  than  that  thou- 
sand or  two  of  your  mother's,  on  your 
side  ?  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  Stephen  Mitford  has 
never  spoken  a  dozen  words  to  me  in  my 
life,"  cried  Elizabeth,  a  little  vexed. 
"  He  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  nor  of  me,  at  ah1,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Well,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  "  we 
shall  see,  we  shall  see  ;  and  certainly  he 
is  the  one  that  would  be  my  choice." 


X. 


THE    LAWYER. 

Elizabeth  received  the  lawyer,  when 
he  arrived,  in  the  room  which  had  been 
her  uncle's  business-room,  a  plain,  dark- 
complexioned  little  place,  with  a  large 
writing  -  table  and  a  few  comfortable 
chairs,  but  no  paraphernalia  in  the  way 
of  books  to  distract  the  attention.  The 
charms  of  business  by  itself  were  suffi- 
ciently great  to  make  other  pleasant- 
nesses unnecessary,  Mr.  Travers  had 
thought,  and  accordingly,  though  the 
window  was  quite  large  and  of  plate- 
glass,  it  looked  out  upon  no  panorama 
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of  varied  landscape,  but  upon  a  close 
little  corner  of  shrubbery  which  rose  to 
a  climax  in  a  large  larch,  very  feathery 
and  fine  in  its  way,  but  which  certainly 
did  not  add  to  the  light  or  even  cheer- 
fulness of  the  small,  square,  brown,  un- 
compromising room.  The  spring  sun- 
shine did  not  get  near  this  place,  nor 
even  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It  was  all 
larch  and  laurel,  and  a  very  modified 
dull  light.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Elizabeth's  companion  was  an  entertain- 
ing one.  He  was  a  spare  man,  with  a 
lock  of  hair  growing  upon  his  forehead 
as  if  it  had  somehow  strayed  there,  leav- 
ing the  crown  of  his  head  ungarnished, 
of  a  sallow  gray  color,  not  unlike  parch- 
ment, and  features  that  seemed  too 
small  for  his  face  ;  his  nose  appeared  to 
have  remained  the  size  it  was  in  child- 
hood, and  the  mouth  to  have  grown  into 
a  little  round  aperture  by  some  spell  or 
freak  of  nature,  but  the  extraordinarily 
bright  little  twinkling  eyes  which  com- 
pleted the  countenance  seemed  to  prom- 
ise, that  Mr.  Gavelkind's  intellect  had 
npt  been  arrested  in  its  growth.  They 
dwelt  upon  Elizabeth  with  a  very  kind, 
paternal  look  as  he  shoveled  away  into 
a  bag  the  papers  he  had  been  placing 
before  her.  She  had  not  much  more 
knowledge  than  she  had  professed  to 
have,  and  did  in  reality  prove  her  con- 
fidence very  completely  in  the  adviser 
who  had  managed  all  her  uncle's  affairs  ; 
but  Elizabeth's  ignorance  was  very  in- 
telligent, and  he  had  been  explaining  a 
great  many  things  to  her,  which  gave 
her  a  certain  interest  in  the  large  trans- 
actions which  were  now  carried  on  in 

name. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  shutting  his  bag 
rith  a  snap,  "  tell  me,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
what  face  am  I  to  put  on  before  the 
lady,  whom  you  are  deceiving  for 
her  good  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  deceiving,  Mr.  Gavel- 
id." 

"What  shall  I  call  it,  then?     Give 
your  name  for  the  business,  and  I 


shall  use  it.     I  know  no  other,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  lights." 

"  Then  you  must  not  use  your  own 
lights.  Fancy  not  allowing  her  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  mistress  in  her  own  house. 
I  would  rather  lose  it  altogether,  and  be 
dependent  upon  her  bounty,  as  she  thinks 
would  have  been  more  just." 

"  You  would  not  have  liked  that." 

"  No,  perhaps  I  should  n't,  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  I  have  told  her  —  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  dreadful  a  fib,  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  —  that  it  is  my  own  lit- 
tle bit  of  money  you  have  come  to  me 
about." 

"  Well,  it  is  your  own  money,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  but  you  will  have  to 
tell  a  great  fib  before  you  are  done, 
which  is  what  I  warned  you  ;  and  if  she 
should  once  get  a  clue,  and  begin  to 
suspect,  you  will  be  very  easily  found 
out." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind.  I  admit  it  is  n't  so  easy  as  I 
thought.  Little  things  occur  which  I 
had  not  foreseen,  and  I  am  quite  fright- 
ened when  I  see  how  clever  I  get  in  ex- 
plaining. Do  you  think  it  will  give  me 
the  habit  of  telling  fibs  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  indeed.  But  I  hope 
you  can  trust  your  memory,  for  that  is 
the  worst  of  it  that  when  we  step  beyond 
the  truth  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  what 
the  last  1 —  fib,  I  mean,  was." 

"  You  are  dreadfully  severe,"  said 
Elizabeth,  half  laughing,  not  without  a 
little  inclination  to  cry.  "  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  feel ;  and  sometimes  I  con- 
tradict myself,  and  can't  remember  what 
I  said  last." 

"  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
when  first  we  practice  to  deceive,"  quot- 
ed the  lawyer.  "The  thing  I  fear  is 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  it 
up,"  she  cried  hurriedly,  and  led  the  way 
oiit  of  the  room.  At  times  this  decep- 
tion, at  which  everybody  who  knew  of  it 
shook  their  heads,  got  too  much  for  poor 
Elizabeth.  She  took  Mr.  Gavelkind  to 
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the  cold  lightness  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  ran  up  to  her  own  room,  to  bathe 
her  forehead  and  refresh  herself.  The 
situation  occasionally  got  upon  her 
nerves,  as  people  say.  She  felt  disposed 
to  laugh  and  cry,  with  a  sobbing  mixture 
of  sounds,  and  could  not  stop  herself  for 
a  minute  ;  but  Elizabeth  was  not  at  all  a 
hysterical  subject,  and  good  sense  and 
cold  water  soon  got  the  better  of  this. 

"Well,  Mr.  Gavelkind,"  observed  Mrs. 
Travers,  "  I  hear  you  have  come  to  see 
my  niece  about  her  investments.  Have 
you  got  some  new  chance  for  that  little 
money  of  hers  ?  I  expect  to  hear  it  has 
quite  doubled  its  value,  since  you  take 
so  much  interest  in  it." 

"  I  take  an  interest  in  the  money  of 
all  my  clients,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Travers  begins 
to  understand  business,  which  is  what  a 
great  many  ladies  can  never  be  taught 
to  do." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  assented  the  old  lady. 
"  I  was  of  that  kind  myself,  so  long  as  I 
had  my  husband  to  think  for  me.  But 
now  if  you  were  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  instructions,  as  you  do  Eliza- 
beth, —  you  know  I  am  a  stock  -  bro- 
ker's daughter,  1  ought  to  have  a  little 
aptitude,  —  I  think  I  might  begin  to  un- 
derstand too." 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  my  dear  lady, 
no  occasion,"  said  the  lawyer  hastily ; 
"  everything  is  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. If  there  is  any  need,  then  it  will 
be  time  enough.  Your  niece  is  getting 
back  her  color,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  am  glad 
to  see.  For  some  time  after  your  great 
loss,  whether  it  was  altogether  distress  or 
something  to  do  with  the  deep  mourning, 
I  quite  feared  that  Miss  Elizabeth  "  — 

"  She  is  always  very  well,  thank  you," 
interrupted  the  widow  rather  sharply. 
"  Elizabeth's  health  need  give  nobody 
any  trouble.  What  should  be  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  at  her  age  ?  At  mine  these 
great  shocks  are  a  very  different  mat- 
ter." It  was  indeed  a  little  hard  upon 
Mrs.  Travers  to  have  her  attention  called 


to  the  depth  of  her  niece's  sorrow,  when 
no  notice  was  taken  of  any  paleness  or 
changed  looks  of  her  own. 

Elizabeth  came  in  at  this  moment 
with  something  of  a  flush  upon  her  face, 
owing  to  the  large  application  of  fresh 
cold  water  with  which  she  had  been  driv- 
ing away  the  momentary  hysterical  sen- 
sation produced  by  all  the  contrarieties 
of  feeling  in  which  she  was  involved. 

"  She  is  red  enough  just  now,  certain- 
ly," her  aunt  remarked,  choosing,  as 
elderly  relatives  not  unfrequently  do, 
the  least  complimentary  expressions  pos- 
sible. "  Is  luncheon  ready,  Elizabeth  ? 
Mr.  Gavelkind  has  begun  to  think  al- 
ready about  catching  his  train." 

This  anxiety,  though,  perhaps,  it  real- 
ly existed  in  the  lawyer's  mind,  had  not 
been  expressed,  but  he  only  smiled,  and 
owned  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  town  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  Mrs. 
Travers,  taking  his  arm,  led  him  into 
the  dining-room,  which  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hall,  and  commanded 
the  same  extended  prospect  through  the 
clear  sheets  of  plate-glass. 

"  What  a  view,  to  be  sure  !  "  Mr.  Gav- 
elkind exclaimed.  "  I  suppose  you  are 
higher  up  than  anybody  in  the  county. 
Why,  some  of  the  trees  are  quite  green 
already ;  and  I  like  that  sort  of  purply 
down  over  them  that  shows  spring 's 
coming.  Why,  you  have  the  air  quite 
fresh  from  the  sea." 

"  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,"  observed  Mrs.  Travers,  with 
a  touch  of  pride  ;  "  and  nothing  so  high 
between  us  and  the  Channel.  You  can 
smell  the  air  quite  salt  sometimes,  and 
even  see  it,  they  say,  on  fine  days ;  but 
I  can't  say  that  I  put  very  much  faith 
in  that." 

"  And  that 's  Whitelocks  common  just 
underneath.  Such  a  sweep  of  land  as 
that  is  quite  good  enough  without  any 
sea.  And  that 's  Whitelocks  itself  among 
the  trees.  I  used  to  know  it  very  well 
in  the  late  lord's  time.  I  knew  all  the 
country  about  pretty  well.  What 's  that 
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brown  house  to  the  west,  with  the  little 
square  tower  ?  Oh,  it 's  Melbury,  I  re- 
member. Are  the  Mitf  ords  still  there  ? 
I  suppose  you  know  everybody  as  far  as 
you  can  see." 

"  We  know  the  Mitf  ords,  at  all  events," 
replied  Mrs.  Travers,  significantly,  with 
a  glance  at  Elizabeth.  "  There  are  three 
'young  men  in  the  house ;  and  that  is 
a  fact  which  can't  be  without  interest 
where  there  is  a  girl  and  an  heiress." 

"  It  amuses  you,  at  any  rate,  to  think 
so,  auntie." 

"  Amuses  me  !  Oh,  no  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  makes  me  very  anxious.  Three 
young  men,  all  marriageable,  planted  at 
my  very  door !  And  I  think  a  young 
woman  in  Elizabeth's  position,  or,  rather, 
in  what  her  position  will  be,  ought  to 
have  a  husband.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
her  to  understand  her  investments  under 
your  instructions,  Mr.  Gavelkind  ;  but  a 
woman  never  is  very  bright  on  such  mat- 
ters, you  may  say  what  you  like,  and  her 
husband  would  understand  them  much 
better." 

•"  That  is  sometimes  the  cilse,  I  must 
allow,"  said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  "  but  Miss 
Elizabeth  "  - 

"  I  hope  you  don't  want  to  turn  Eliza- 
beth's head  with  your  compliments.  She 
is  just  a  girl  like  other  girls.  She  will 
take  up  that  sort  of  thing  if  she  has 
nothing  else  in  her  head,  and  she  will 
make  you  think  she  understands  it. 
You  will  imagine  that  she  takes  quite  an 
interest,  and  cares  more  for  it  than  any- 
thing else.  But  the  moment  other  things 
come  in  which  are  more  congenial,  you 
will  find  it  is  like  the  seed  sown  on  thin 
soil,  where  there  is,  as  the  Bible  says, 
no  deepness  of  earth,  and  that  it  has  all 
withered  away." 

"  That 's  very  natural,  I  believe,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer. 

"  You  talk  over  me  very  much  at  your 
ease,"  remarked  Elizabeth,  with  a  laugh ; 
but  she  was  a  little  nervous,  and  slightly 
excited  still.  "  I  am  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself  and  of  everything 


I  may  have,  without  asking  other  assist- 
ance than  Mr.  Gavelkind' s,  I  assure  you, 
aunt." 

"  You  need  not  assure  me  anything  of 
the  kind,  for  I  will  not  believe  it,"  Mrs. 
Travers  answered,  and  then  turning  to 
the  lawyer  she  said,  u  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  Elizabeth  will  choose  the  least 
suitable,  if  she  is  left  to  herself,  which 
is  what  girls  generally  do.  But.  fortu- 
nately, she  has  not  very  much  to  think 
of  in  the  way  of  money  as  yet." 

"  Fortunately  !  "  assented  the  lawyer. 
He  had  shot  one  glance  out  of  his  keen 
eyes  at  Elizabeth,  who  had  not  replied 
with  any  sign  or  look  from  hers.  Then 
he  directed  the  conversation  into  another 
channel  by  commending  the  dish  from 
which  Mrs.  Travers  had  helped  him. 
She  was  very  ambitious  on  the  point  of 
cookery,  and  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Gavelkind' s  cook  had  never  been  able  to 
reach  the  perfection  of  these  chicken  cut- 
lets. u  And  she  came  to  me  from  Lord 
Youngham's,"  the  lawyer  said,  "  where 
a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to 
the  kitchen.  There  was  a  French  man 
cook,  and  this  woman  of  mine  was  the 
first  kitchen-maid,  but  we  never  have 
anything  on  our  table  that  can  come  up 
to  this." 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Gavelkind  does  not 
take  great  interest  in  it  herself,"  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  well  pleased.  "  They  all 
know  I  do,  not  for  the  sake  of  eating,  — 
though  I  think  that  even  in  the  way  of 
eating  we  should  all  know  what  we  are 
about,  —  but  I  love  to  see  a  nice  dish, 
looking  well  and  tasting  well.  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it  altogeth- 
er. I  'm  fond  of  seeing  a  nice  luncheon 
and  a  nice  dinner  on  the  table.  And  my 
cook  knows  that.  Has  Mrs.  Gavelkind 
ever  tried  "  —  And  here  the  old  lady 
entered  into  domestic  particulars  such 
as  her  listener  did  not  disdain.  Eliza- 
beth sat  and  listened  vaguely,  hearing  the 
voices  run  on.  though  without  any  very 
clear  perception  of  what  they  said.  She 
was  not  interested  in  all  the  ingredients 
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of  the  sauce,  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
'process  by  which  that  perfection  was 
reached,  but  she  knew  it  interested  her 
aunt,  and  that  there  was  no  such  good 
way  of  withdrawing  her  attention  from 
much  more  important  matters.  Eliza- 
beth sat  at  the  foot  of  the  smaller  square 
table,  drawn  near  the  window  now  that 
the  weather  was  milder,  and  command- 
ing the  whole  wide  landscape,  miles  upon 
miles,  in  all  the  softness  of  the  spring 
tints,  stretching  away  into  the  horizon. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wide  scene  her  eyes 
instinctively  caught  the  low  square  tower 
of  Melbury  amid  its  trees.  When  the 
foliage  was  out  the  house  was  almost 
hid,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  range 
of  those  windows  along  the  south  front, 
which  made  every  one  a  little  chamber 
of  its  own,  projecting  from  the  long  line 
of  the  sitting-rooms,  showed  all  the  way, 
and  reminded  Elizabeth,  hi  spite  of  her- 
self, of  various  little  scenes.  She  had  sat 
there  on  summer  evenings,  last  year,  with 
Nina  and  her  chatter,  with  "  the  boys,"  as 
Pax  called  them,  one  after  another.  Her 
aunt's  remarks  brought  those  recollec- 
tions back.  Last  summer  had  been  the 
only  one  in  which  the  Travers  household 
had  been  fully  received  into  the  life  of 
the  county.  There  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity  about  them  and  their 
reported  wealth,  and  their  great  new 
blazing  house,  and  then  there  had  been 
a  certain  hesitation  before  the  neighbors 
"  took  them  up ;  "  but  that  period  of 
doubt  had  ended  in  a  general  advance, 
and  during  the  last  summer  before  her 
uncle  died  they  had  "  gone  everywhere," 
as  people  say.  It  was  a  good  thing  he 
had  tasted  such  sweetness  as  there  was 
in  that,  Elizabeth  thought  to  herself,  as 
her  aunt  discoursed  and  enlightened  her 
appreciative  listener.  Poor  old  uncle  ! 
he  had  got  as  much  good  as  the  circum- 
stances allowed  out  of  the  situation.  It 
had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  build 
that  wonderful  house,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  it,  and  to  overtop  every- 
body, looking  down  upon  the  lower-lying 


houses  of  the  gentry,  and  upon  the  vil- 
lages that  peeped  at  various  corners. 
And  at  the  last  he  had  been  very  well 
received  in  the  country ;  he  had  been 
asked  to  all  the  best  houses,  he  had  felt 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the 
constituted  authorities:  no  doubt  that 
had  given  him  pleasure.  But  now  that 
he  was  dead,  and  had  left  so  many  com- 
plications and  perplexities  behind  him, 
Elizabeth  could  not  but  ask  herself 
whether  it  was  an  unmingled  good  to  be 
thus  uplifted,  like  a  city  on  a  hill,  to 
be  stared  at,  perhaps  laughed  at.  The 
situation  of  the  house  and  her  own  situ- 
ation seemed  to  run  into  each  other,  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  keep  them  apart. 
She  was  the  heiress,  known  far  and  wide, 
held  out  to  public  competition,  as  it 
were,  just  as  her  house  was  held  out  in 
a  blaze  of  color  and  reflection,  so  that 
all  the  country  would  see  it.  If  they 
had  stayed  in  town,  Elizabeth  would  have 
been  but  one  of  many,  and  she  would 
have  lived  in  the  unobtrusive  level  of  a 
street,  in  the  midst  of  other  houses  like 
her  own.  What  a  pity  that  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  plunge  into  this  new 
way  of  living,  to  begin  afresh  for  so  short 
a  time  in  this  new  world  ! 

Presently,  however,  the  conversation 
in  which  she  took  no  part  came  to  an 
end,  and  Mr.  Gavelkind  began  to  fidget 
and  to  talk  of  his  train.  He  had  time 
to  walk,  but  no  more  than  time,  and  the 
walk  would  be  more  pleasant,  he  de- 
clared, than  the  dog-cart  which  was  at 
his  service.  "  Perhaps  Miss  Elizabeth 
will  walk  down  the  hill  with  me,"  he 
said.  And  Elizabeth  took  him  through 
the  new  plantations,  still  so  straggling 
and  unfinished  in  their  youthfulness,  by 
the  short  cut  to  the  railway,  which  was 
another  thing  Mr.  Travers  had  prided 
himself  upon.  "  Poor  uncle  liked  to 
think  he  had  so  short  a  way  to  the  sta- 
tion. He  used  to  say  that  though  we 
were  so  much  higher  up  than  anybody, 
we  had  still  the  nearest  access  to  the 
world." 
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"  Poor  old  gentleman,"  remarked  Mr. 
Gavelkind.  "  What  a  pity,  what  a  pity ! 
Just  when  he  had  got  everything  ready 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  to  go  and  leave 
it  all !  He  must  have  regretted  it  so  ; 
and  who  can  tell  whether  there  will  be 
all  the  modern  improvements  where  he 
has  gone  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  laugh,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. "He  was  very  good  to  me.  I 
can't  bear  laughing  on  such  a  subject." 

"  My  dear  young  lady !  Laugh  !  No, 
you  need  not  fear,  there  was  no  laugh- 
ing in  my  mind.  It  is  a  curious  ques- 
tion, though,  and  one  I  often  think  of : 
What  will  happen  to  us,  with  all  our 
artificial  wants,  in  what  I  may  call  An- 
other Place  ?  Don't  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?  It  should  be  primitive  there,  if 
it 's  anything ;  like  Eden,  don't  you 
know  ?  —  quite  pastoral  or  agricultural  at 
the  most ;  and  an  old  gentleman  accus- 
tomed to  a  town  life  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
veniences —  If  you  think  I  am  laugh- 
ing you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  often 
think  of  it,  and  how  much  at  a  loss  we 
shall  probably  be,"  Mr.  Gavelkind  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

Elizabeth  felt,  with  a  humorous  sug- 
gestion at  which  she  was  shocked,  the 
ruefulness  in  her  companion's  tone,  —  an 
old  city  man,  full  of  his  little  habits,  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  !  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  exclude  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
from  that  image. 

"  I  should  think,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  trembling  of  her  lip,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  caused  more  by  a  struggle 
to  preserve  her  gravity  than  to  repress 
her  feelings,  "  that  all  good  people  would 
be  at  home  there." 

"  Yes,  yes,  oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind ;  and  then  he  changed  the  subject 
abruptly,  pausing  upon  a  knoll  to  take 
breath,  and  pointing  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  toward  Melbury.  "  My  dear  Miss 
Elizabeth,  I  've  known  you  all  your  life, 
and  I  am  one  of  your  trustees  :  tell  me, 
is  there  any  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Travers 
said  ?  " 


XI. 

THE    SQUIRE. 

Elizabeth  came  quickly  up  the  slope, 
having  parted  with  the  lawyer  at  the 
gate.  Perhaps  the  color  on  her  face  was 
partly  from  the  climb,  but  it  was  no 
doubt  a  little  from  the  cross-examination 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Some- 
thing in  it !  She  had  answered  quickly, 
"  Nothing  whatever  !  "  with  a  little  start 
almost  of  offense.  Then  she  had  laughed, 
and  said  it  was  silly  of  her  to  feel  an- 
noyed. "  My  aunt  is  not  a  match-mak- 
er," she  said,  "but  she  likes  to  specu- 
late on  possibilities,  which  are  possibili- 
ties only  in  her  own  mind." 

"  Many  ladies  do,"  assented  Mr.  Gav- 
elkind. "  It  is  like  making  up  a  novel. 
It  seems  to  give  them  a  great  deal  of 
amusement." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  It 
is  too  silly  to  object  to  what  amuses  her, 
only  she  ought  not  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were,  or  might  be,  true." 

The  lawyer  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at 
the  young  lady  by  his  side,  whose  color 
had  risen  though  she  laughed.  "  No, 
that 's  imprudent,"  he  said.  "  It  some- 
times spoils  sport." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  as  he  said 
this,  and  Elizabeth  had  not  time  to  ob- 
ject or  protest.  But  she  was  red  with 
indignation  as  well  as  other  sentiments, 
as  she  hastened  up  the  ascending  path. 
The  air  was  very  fresh  in  her  face,  com- 
ing from  the  west,  the  rainy  quarter, 
and  charged  with  moisture.  The  gravel 
glistened,  and  so  did  the  polished  leaves 
of  the  evergreens,  with  the  occasional 
showers.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  day,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  ordinary  pedestrian, 
but  Elizabeth,  in  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing after  six  months  of  partial  seclusion, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  the  spring 
in  her  veins,  found  a  certain  excitement, 
if  not  exhilaration,  even  in  the  hostile 
weather,  the  dash  of  rain  in  her  face, 
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and  the  capricious  puffs  of  the  change- 
able wind.  After  that  quiet  period  her 
mind  had  sprung  up  afresh.  She  felt  a 
tumult  of  life  in  it,  pushing  forward  to 
new  efforts.  She  walked  briskly  up  and 
down  the  broad  walk  in  front  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Travers  had  left  her  usual 
place  in  the  great  window  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  retired  to  her  bedroom  for 
her  equally  usual  doze,  so  that  there  was 
no  one  to  disturb  or  to  be  disturbed  by 
Elizabeth  as  she  paced  up  and  down, 
keeping  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  in 
restraint  rather  than  actively  producing 
them.  There  was  too  much  rain  in  the 
sky  to  justify  a  long  walk,  even  in  the 
close-fitting  dark-gray  ulster  and  cloth 
hat,  which  were  things  which  could  take 
no  harm,  and  nowhere  could  she  have 
got  more  air  or  a  more  extended  pros- 
pect. There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gavelkind  had  given  a  fresh  start  and 
impetus  to  her  thoughts  with  his  ques- 
tions. They  hurried  on  far  more  quick- 
ly than  her  steps,  which  scattered  the 
gravel ;  they  went  as  quick  as  the  clouds 
careering  over  the  sky.  Now  and  then 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  prom- 
enade, as  she  turned  quickly,  the  im- 
mense landscape  below  suddenly  attract- 
ed her,  and  made  her  stand  still  for  a 
moment.  What  a  breadth  of  undulating 
country,  what  ridges  of  trees,  what  soft 
down  of  the  new  corn  upon  the  fieldsj 
Everything  was  full  of  promise  and  new 
life ;  the  very  sap  showing  as  it  coursed 
in  the  veins  of  every  tree. 

But  there  was  one  spot  which  above 
all  others  attracted  Elizabeth's  look. 
Her  eyes  turned  there  instinctively,  she 
did  not  know  why.  Seriously  she  did 
not  know  why,  unless  because  the  recent 
talk  had  directed  her  that  way  in  spite 
of  herself.  For,  she  said  to  herself, 
she  had  no  connection  with  Melcombe 
to  turn  her  face  that  way,  —  none  what- 
ever !  There  was  nothing  in  it ;  neither 
in  her  aunt's  foolish  talk,  nor  in  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Gavelkind  had  put, 
and  to  which  Elizabeth  believed  she  had 


been  very  decisive  and  even  peremptory 
in  her  reply. 

Nothing  in  it?  After  all,  was  that 
quite  seriously  and  sincerely  true  ?  Or 
if  so,  why,  in  all  that  landscape,  did 
her  eyes  light  continually  upon  the  lit- 
tle square  tower  of  Melbury  among  the 
trees  ? 

Elizabeth  was  disturbed  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  question  put  against  her 
will  by  herself  to  herself.  One  can  an- 
swer a  lawyer,  though  he  may  put  his 
question  very  cleverly,  much  better  than 
one  can  answer  one's  self.  When  one's 
self  chooses  to  be  inquisitive,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  sophistry  and  a 
wrapping  up  of  the  question  in  evasions, 
which,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  truth 
from  that  all-scrutinizing  judge.  Was 
there  nothing  in  it  ?  There  was  this  in 
it :  that  there  were  two  young  men  at 
Melbury  (Elizabeth  characteristically  re- 
plied to  her  aunt's  imaginations  on  the 
subject  by  forgetting  that  there  was  a 
third),  about  her  own  age,  in  her  own 
position,  likely  enough  either  of  them. 
She  turned  abruptly  round  and  gave  her 
head  a  shake,  to  throw  off  any  irrele- 
vant thoughts.  Well,  what  about  those 
two  young  men  ?  They  were  nothing 
to  Elizabeth.  They  were  well  looking 
enough,  well  mannered,  well  educated, 
on  the  whole  nice  enough.  You  could 
not  better  them  in  a  summer's  day.  A 
woman  could  not  complain  if  either  of 
them  fell  to  her  lot.  At  Whitelocks  the 
eldest  son  was  a  shambling  boy,  but  the 
Mitfords  were  excellent  representations 
of  manhood.  That  was  all  that  there 
was  to  say,  and  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  it  was  nothing.  There  was  nothing 
in  it ;  and  Elizabeth  Travel's,  so  far  as 
these  young  men  were  concerned,  was 
fancy-free. 

She  laughed  softly  to  herself,  after 
she  had  got  over  the  little  shock  with 
which  she  had  been  conscious  that  her- 
self to  herself  was  putting  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  safety  in  numbers,  she 
thought ;  one  does  not  fall  in  love  with 
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two.  But  both  were  interesting  to  her, 
she  could  not  venture  to  deny.  Nay,  she 
would  admit  it,  proclaim  it,  holding  her 
head  high.  In  all  the  county  she  had 
not  become  acquainted  with  any  other 
two  human  creatures  so  interesting. 
They  had  both  been  in  love  with  Pax, 
in  their  day,  —  dear  Pax,  who  called 
them  "the  boys,"  and  was  so  fond  of 
them,  and  their  most  faithful  friend. 
There  was  something  in  all  this  which 
pleased  Elizabeth's  imagination.  It  was 
quite  a  beautiful  point  in  the  moral  land- 
scape, as  in  the  scene  before  her  it  was 
pretty  to  see  the  tower  of  Melbury  ris- 
ing homely  and  brown  among  the  trees. 
If  there  were  anything  in  it,  that  was 
all,  and  what  was  that  ?  Nothing  what- 
ever, as  she  had  said. 

At  this  point  Elizabeth  became  aware 
of  a  figure  on  the  road  below,  walking 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  the  lodge, 
which  lay  almost  at  her  feet.  There 
was  something  in  his  air  which  made  it 
apparent  to  her  that  he  was  coming  to 
call.  How  it  is  that  this  is  always  so 
unmistakable  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
and  yet  it  is  so.  You  can  tell  even  by 
the  pace  of  the  horses  when  a  carriage 
is  aiming  for  your  own  door  ;  how  much 
more  by  the  attitude  of  a  man  !  He  was 
coming  to  call.  Who  was  he  ?  A  large, 
imposing  presence  of  a  man  ;  holding  his 
head  high,  walking  as  if  the  place  be- 
longed to  him.  That  was  how  the  lodge- 
keeper's  wife  described  him  afterwards. 
"  Mr.  Mitford  's  a  fine  man,"  she  said ; 
"  he  's  like  a  nobleman.  He  walks  as 
if  the  ground  was  n't  good  enough  to  set 
his  whole  foot  upon,  kind  of  starting  off 
from  it,  like  he  scorned  it." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  for  some  tune, 
with  his  springy  step,  not  making  out 
who  he  was.  When  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  her  that  it  was  Mr.  Mitford  of  Mel- 
bury,  not  the  son  but  the  father,  the 
blood  flashed  again  with  double  power 
to  her  face,  and  she  hurried  in-doors, 
feeling  as  though  she  were  escaping ; 
and  yet  she  had  no  wish  to  avoid  the 


visitor.  She  ran  up-stairs  to  her  aunt's 
room,  and  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Dear 
aunt,  I  don't  want  to  disturb  you,  but 
here  is  Mr.  Mitford  coming  to  call," 
she  said.  Then  she  went  to  her  own 
room,  and  threw  off  her  ulster  and  her 
cloth  hat,  in  which  she  looked  very  pret- 
ty, though  she  was  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  being  found  in  them,  and  smoothed 
her  ruffled  locks.  Her  hair,  thus  blown 
about  by  the  wind  and  sprinkled  with 
diamond  drops  by  the  rain,  was  extreme- 
ly becoming  in  its  untidy  condition. 
Perhaps  Elizabeth,  as  she  glanced  into 
the  glass,  was  not  unconscious  of  this, 
but  she  brushed  it  all  flat  and  smooth 
with  a  remorseless  hand. 

Then  slowly,  decorously,  she  went 
down-stairs  and  took  up  her  place  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  front  of  the  great  win- 
dow, to  prepare  for  the  visit,  —  which 
after  all  was  no  more  than  any  other 
visit,  if  there  were  nothing  whatever  in 
what  her  aunt  had  said  to  the  lawyer. 
Elizabeth's  heart  beat  a  little,  all  the 
same,  she  could  not  have  told  why,  and 
she  had  more  color  than  usual  and  a 
brighter  reflection  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Travers  was 
seeing  her  friends  at  last,"  Mr.  Mitford 
said.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  heartily  glad  of 
it.  It  is  not  good  to  shut 'one's  self  up 
with  one's  grief,  if  you  will  let  me  say 
so." 

"  It  was  scarcely  that.  My  aunt  has 
not  been  well.  She  is  always  delicate, 
and  it  was  a  great  shock." 

Elizabeth  did  not  like  to  take  the  sa- 
cred name  of  grief  in  vain.  She  felt 
with  a  moment  of  shame  that  even  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Travers  the  sorrow 
which  had  followed  her  uncle's  death 
had  not  been  of  that  sublime  and  majes- 
tic kind,  devoid  of  consolation,  in  which 
youth  hopes  and  believes. 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  assented  the 
Squire,  "but  we  must  not  let  our  emo- 
tions swallow  us  up.  Something  is  due, 
my  dear  Miss  Travers,  to  our  friends 
and  to  society.  Because  one  is  absent, 
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however  dear,  we  must  not  shut  out  all 
the  world." 

Elizabeth  was  silent,  not  knowing  how 
to  reply  to  such  a  broad  statement,  and 
Mr.  Mitford  went  on  to  make  various 
inquiries  about  her  own  tastes  and  hab- 
its. He  had  heard  that  she  had  been  at 
the  Rectory,  with  that  noble  mare  of 
hers.  It  would  have  been  very  pleasant 
to  him  if  she  had  come  as  far  as  Mel- 
bury  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  his  little 
Nina  was  too  much  of  a  child  to  be  any 
attraction,  and  that  he  and  a  parcel  of 
sons  could  scarcely  expect  such  a  visitor, 
"though  we  should  all  have  felt  it  a 
great  honor,"  he  added.  He  had  always 
been  civil  to  Elizabeth,  being  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  never  unaffected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  woman  with  any  pretensions 
to  good  looks  ;  but  he  had  never  before 
paid  his  court  in  this  deferential  way. 
The  effort  was  somewhat  bewildering, 
slightly  amusing,  half  oppressive ;  and 
Elizabeth  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Travers 
appeared,  to  whom  he  made  some  of 
these  pretty  speeches  over  again. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  pay  visits  for  me," 
he  said  ;  "  my  little  daughter 's  too  young. 
You  must  accept  me  as  the  representa- 
tive of  my  family,  Mrs.  Travers,  and  let 
me  express  my  pleasure  in.  the  thought 
that  we  shall  have  you  in  the  midst  of 
us  again." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Mitford," 
returned  Mrs.  Travers.  The  little  lady 
was  much  surprised  and  slightly  excited 
by  this  unexpected  empressement.  It 
looked  as  if  he  must  mean  something, 
but  what  to  a  six  months'  widow  of 
her  respectable  standing  could  the  man 
mean  ? 

"  My  sons  have  just  left  me,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  One  can't  easily  keep  young 
men  out  of  London  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Roger,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  a  man 
for  town  ;  but  it  takes  some  time  to  get 
out  of  the  engagements  which  a  young 
fellow  plunges  into  without  thought. 
He  '11  make  a  good  family  man  one  of 
these  days." 


"  He  ought  to  marry,"  declared  Mrs. 
Travers.  "  That  is  the  best  thing  to 
steady  a  young  man." 

"  The  very  best  my  dear  lady,  —  the 
foundation  of  all  real  happiness,  as  you 
and  I,  alas,  have  good  reason  to  know." 

Mrs.  Travers  eyed  her  visitor  with 
some  curiosity.  "  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  say  '  alas.'  It  has  been  the  very 
best  thing  for  me  that  ever  happened 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  sure  my  poor  dear 
would  have  said  so  too.  He  has  left  me 
only  a  life  interest  in  the  property,"  she 
added  abruptly,  fixing  her  eyes  coldly 
upon  the  visitor,  in  whom,  with  all  direct- 
ness and  a  good  deal  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  acute  enough  to  see  through  and 
through  him,  she  saw  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Travers's 
possessions.  The  widow  felt  that  there 
should  be  no  deception  practiced  upon 
him  in  that  respect. 

"  A  life  interest,"  Mr.  Mitford  said. 
He  knew  all  about  the  will,  much  better 
than  she  herself  did.  "  I  thought  that 
Miss  Travers  —  I  thought  that  "  — 

Elizabeth  looked  quickly  up  at  him 
with  a  keen  glance  of  meaning,  which  he 
did  not  understand,  though  it  startled 
him.  "  I  am  sure,  aunt,  that  Mi'.  Mit- 
ford does  not  care  to  examine  into  our 
private  affairs,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  secrets,  Elizabeth  ;  every- 
thing has  always  been  quite  clear  and 
above-board  with  me.  So  near  a  neigh- 
bor might  easily  be  interested.  Yes,  the 
property  is  all  locked  up  hard  and  fast. 
It  was  his  own,  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
it,  and  I  never  should  have  gone  against 
him.  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  a  little 
is  that  he  might  have  known  me  bet- 
ter, and  had  more  confidence  ;  but  no 
doubt  everything  is  for  the  best." 

"  That  is  always  a  satisfaction,"  re- 
marked the  Squire  piously,  "whatever 
our  circumstances  may  be." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  "but 
no  doubt  you  have  noticed  that  people 
seldom  say  so  when  they  are  pleased 
with  their  circumstances.  I  care  noth- 
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ing  about  the  property,  for  in  any  case 
of  course  Elizabeth  should  have  had  it 
after  me,  all  the  same.  It  is  only  the 
want  of  confidence  that  is  a  little  vex- 
ing. But  you  great  proprietors,  I  have 
always  heard  say,  have  just  as  little  free- 
dom with  your  entails." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Mitford  briskly. 
"  There  is  no  entail  to  speak  of  in  my 
property.  I  can  leave  it  to  whom  I  like, 
the  youngest  as  easily  as  the  eldest.  —  or 
away  from  them  altogether,  if  I  please." 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers  ; 
then,  after  a  pause,  "  It  must  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  hold  on  them  to  have  that 
in  your  power." 

"  It  does,"  he  said,  with  a  satisfied 
expression,  shutting  his  mouth  after  the 
words  were  said,  as  if  he  had  closed  and 
locked  the  door  of  his  treasures.  Eliz- 
abeth sat  and  looked  on  with  a  curious 
terror  and  repugnance  growing  upon  her. 
These  two  old  people  (as  she  thought 
them,  though  neither  was  very  old), 
comparing  notes  with  a  certain  eagerness 
of  fellow-feeling  over  their  power  to  in- 
fluence the  generations  after  them,  sent 
a  chill  into  her  blood.  One  of  them,  at 
least,  might  be  impotent  to  do  anything, 
but  there  was  a  gleam  in  Mrs.  Travers's 
eyes  which  told  how  much  she  also  would 
like  to  have  the  power  of  posthumous 
revenge  or  injury  in  her  hands. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
do  what  one  pleases,"  Mrs.  Travers  ob- 
served, with  a  long-drawn  breath.  "  It 
must  make  you  feel  that  what  you  have 
is  really  your  own.  But  that  can  never 
be  in  a  woman's  case  unless  she  is  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right,  as  Elizabeth 
will  be  when  I  am  gone.  She  will  be 
like  you,  quite  free  to  leave  it  to  whom 
she  likes." 

"  We  must  tie  her  down  in  her  mar- 
riage settlements,"  said  the  Squire,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  If  I  were  she,  I  should  not  let  my- 
self be  tied  down.  I  should  keep  it  in 
my  own  hands.  Money  is  power,  don't 
you  know  ?  I  never  was  in  that  position. 
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My  husband's  money  was  almost  all  of 
his  own  making,  and  I  never  questioned 
his  right  to  dispose  of  it.  Lizzy  is  his 
natural  heir,  as  we  never  had  any  chil- 
dren of  our  own,  his  natural-born  heir, 
being  his  brother's  daughter,  while  I," 
she  continued  with  an  irony  which  gave 
her  a  certain  enjoyment,  "  was  only  lu's 
wife." 

Mr.  Mitford  was  completely  puzzled. 
He  could  not  but  ask  himself  whether 
there  was  not  some  codicil,  some  rider  to 
the  will  which  he  had  seen,  which  made 
her  a  more  important  person  than  he  had 
thought.  If  it  were  only  after  her  death 
that  Elizabeth  inherited  !  —  and  she  was 
not'  an  old  woman  from  his  point  of  view. 
He  continued  the  conversation  with  un- 
abated cordiality,  and  took  his  leave  with 
many  pretty  speeches,  but  he  carried 
with  him  subject  for  thought.  If  after 
all  there  should  be  nothing  to  be  got  by 
it  till  after  her  death  ! 

"  Dear  aunt,"  Elizabeth  said  when  he 
was  gone,  "  since  you  care  so  much  for 
it,  I  wish  the  money  had  been  yours,  and 
yours  only ;  but  may  we  not  keep  that 
grievance  to  ourselves  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  n't  speak  of 
it,  Lizzy.  It  is  no  grievance.  I  should 
have  done  the  same  whatever  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  these  circumstances  in  which 
everybody,  and  a  gentleman  particularly, 
ought  to  know  the  exact  truth  "  — 

"  A  gentleman  particularly  !  "  Eliza- 
beth repeated  in  consternation  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  entirely  escaped 
her,  though  it  seemed  to  mean  more  than 
reached  the  ear. 


XII.  , 

MB.  MITFORD'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Mitford,  it  is  needless  to  say.  had 
no  such  ideas  in  bis  mind  as  those  which 
had  been  suggested  by  his  remarks  to 
his  widowed  neighbor.  As  a  general 
rule  he  disliked  women,  having  found 
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them  in  his  way  all  his  life.  His  daugh- 
ters had  happily  gone  off,  and  had  not 
troubled  him,  —  all  but  Nina,  who  was 
not  a  disagreeable  plaything  in  her  way, 
and  for  whom  one  of  her  married  sis- 
ters would  probably  provide  before  long. 
He  did  not  contemplate  with  any  pleas- 
ure the  introduction  into  his  house  of 
even  a  Mrs.  Roger,  though  he  was  aware 
that  a  certain  additional  respectability,  a 
greater  claim  upon  the  regard  of  your 
neighbors,  follows  the  presence  of  a  mis- 
tress in  the  house.  He  scorned,  indeed, 
the  notion  that  a  house  could  be  better 
ordered,  or  its  expenses  regulated  bet- 
ter, under  feminine  supervision  than  un- 
der his  own.  Nay,  he  knew  that  he 
was  a  better  housekeeper  than  any  wo- 
man, as  a  man  when  he  gives  his  mind 
to  it  is  sure  to  be,  the  Squire  believed. 
But  he  was  a  little  disturbed  in  his  mind 
by  Mrs.  Travers's  statements.  He  had 
looked  up  the  will  in  Doctors'  Commons 
without  making  any  fuss  about  it,  and  he 
was  aware  exactly  how  things  stood. 
The  idea  of  a  codicil  was  impossible, 
since  that  must  have  been  registered  and 
in  evidence  also.  But  nobody  could  say 
what  a  romantic  young  woman  might 
do.  Elizabeth  might  personally  have  ex- 
ecuted some  deed  to  put  herself  in  sub- 
jection. She  might  have  signed  some 
instrument  which  she  could  not  annul,  to 
please  her  aunt,  or  in  accordance  with 
some  whim  of  her  own.  Women  are 
full  of  whims.  There  is  nothing  they 
are  so  fond  of  doing  as  rushing  into  all 
sorts  of  muddles  with  lawyers ;  it  gives 
them  importance,  it  gives  them  occupa- 
tion, and  an  adroit  man,  probably  an 
old  ally  of  Mrs.  Travers,  could  persuade 
the  girl  into  anything.  These  were  the 
troublesome  thoughts  with  which  Mr. 
Mitford  went  down  the  hill,  not  any  idea 
of  proposing  himself  to  the  widow  to  fill 
the  old  stock-broker's  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  things  to  dis- 
turb him,  it  must  be  allowed.  Roger 
had  gone  away,  refusing  or  postponing 
the  execution  of  his  father's  wishes,  and 


Mr.  Mitford,  who  was  not  without  sense, 
began  to  see  that  it  was  a  mistaken  poli- 
cy to  urge  upon  a  young  man  a  marriage 
which  there  was  any  hope  of  bringing 
about  in  a  more  natural  way.  He  felt 
that  he  had  taken  a  wrong  step,  and  that 
the  probable  effect  would  be  to  drive  his 
son  further  off  from  Elizabeth,  not  to 
make  her  seem  more  desirable.  This 
consciousness  of  wrong  on  his  own  side 
neither  made  his  reflections  more  pleas- 
ant, nor  softened  his  anger.  When, 
indeed,  should  a  man  be  angry,  if  it 
is  not  when  he  has  made  a  mistake  ? 
Roger's  abrupt  departure,  though  he  was 
aware  that  in  itself  it  was  no  bad  thing, 
had  left  him  in  that  impotence  of  dis- 
pleasure which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
burdens  of  the  choleric  man.  For  there 
was  nobody  to  find  fault  with,  nobody  to 
express  his  wrath  to  or  pour  out  its  vials 
upon.  The  servants  had  all  felt  it,  — 
but  there  is  comparatively  little  satisfac- 
tion in  wasting  your  rage  upon  servants, 
—  and  Nina  had  fled  in  tears  from  the 
breakfast-table,  which,  instead  of  afford- 
ing relief,  had  only  made  the  Squire 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  two  fellows  had 
gone  away  together,  mutually  siding  with 
and  abetting  each  other,  forming  a  sort 
of  conspiracy  against  their  father's  law- 
ful power.  Words  could  not  express  the 
indignation  of  the  father  thus  driven  to 
silence.  He  had  taken  a  walk  to  Mount 
Travers,  partly  to  get  the  better  of  his 
wrath,  partly  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
comings of  those  "  cubs,"  as  he  called 
them  to  himself,  and  keep  the  way  open 
in  case  of  after-ameliorations  of  the  sit- 
uation. But  he  came  away  much  so- 
bered, wondering  if,  after  all,  it  was  so 
much  worth  the  while.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  a  little  hasty ;  perhaps  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  wait  and  see  how  things 
would  turn  out.  After  slowly  revolving 
this  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Mitford  returned 
to  his  original  way  of  thinking.  If  any 
silly  thing  had  been  done  by  Eliza- 
beth, she  must  be  made  to  alter  it ;  or  if 
she  had  been  so  much  more  silly  as  to 
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commit  herself  by  a  deed-poll,  or  any 
of  those  confounded  legal  instruments 
which  are  popularly  considered  irrevoca- 
ble, why  then  —  at  the  worst  the  old 
woman  could  not  live  forever.  Mr. 
Mitford  thought  remarks  upon  his  own 
age  were  in  the  very  worst  taste,  and 
Mrs.  Travers  was  not  by  several  years 
so  old  as  he  was  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  characterize  her  as  the  "  old  woman," 
and  to  conclude  that  she  could  not  live 
very  long,  even  had  her  niece  been  silly 
enough  to  make  any  effort  to  put  back 
the  "  life  interest,"  as  she  called  it,  into 
her  hands.  No,  there  could  not  surely 
be  any  great  harm  done,  then ;  if  that 
confounded  boy  had  not  run  away  just 
at  the  least  desirable  moment.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford had  a  consciousness  that  it  was  he 
who  had  driven  Roger  away,  which  made 
him  more  angry  still  at  the  "  confound- 
ed boy." 

The  nearest  way  from  Mount  Travers 
was  by  the  West  Lodge,  which,  as  it  was 
out  of  the  way  for  most  ordinary  pur- 
.  poses,  seldom  attracted  the  Squire's  at- 
tention. When  he  perceived  it  in  the 
distance,  however,  there  came  back  to 
his  mind  something  that  he  had  heard  of 
Roger's  visits  there.  Mr.  Mitford  was 
not  strait-laced ;  he  thought  the  presence 
of  a  pretty  daughter  in  the  keeper's 
lodge  was  a  likely  enough  explanation 
of  a  young  man's  visits  ;  and  though  he 
considered  it  right  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
things,  which  always  eventually  do  a 
man  harm,  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time 
of  the  opinion  that  among  such  people, 
as  in  other  classes,  it  was  their  own  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  their  girls.  He 
might  have  launched  a  thunderbolt  at 
his  son  for  mixing  himself  up  in  any  dis- 
creditable story,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  have  felt  that  if  Blowsabella 
thrust  herself  into  the  way  she  must  take 
the  consequences.  It  occurred  to  him 
at  the  moment  that  he  would  look  in,  as 
he  passed,  and  see  what  Blowsabella  was 
like,  and  perhaps  give  her  mother  a  word ; 
for  the  last  thing  that  was  to  be  desired 


was  any  scandal,  so  long  as  thero  was 
even  a  chance  of  Elizabeth  Travers  and 
her  wealth. 

He  marched  into  the  little  house  with 
the  ease  of  a  man  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  took  Mrs.  Ford's  frightened  wel- 
come without  paying  much  attention  to 
it.  "  Ford  out  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  I  dare 
say  you  '11  do  as  well.  All  right  about 
the  house,  eh  ?  No  leakages  ?  drains  in 
order  ?  I  like  these  things  to  be  seen 
to  in  the  spring,  if  anything  's  wrong. 
It  used  to  be  thought  rather  marshy 
about  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Ford,  with 
another  curtsy,  "  it 's  as  dry  as  a  bone, 
sir.  We  've  never  had  no  floods  here." 

"  Well,  that 's  a  good  thing,"  said  the 
Squire,  glancing  round.  He  was  look- 
ing for  the  girl,  but  he  could  not  say  so 
"  You  have  made  the  little  place  look 
very  comfortable,"  he  added,  approving- 
ly, "  and  I  hear  you  've  got  a  nice  little 
garden.  What,  another  sitting  room, 
too !  I  never  knew  these  lodges  were  so 
large." 

Mrs.  Ford's  mind  was  sadly  divided 
between  pride  and  alarm.  When  a  poor 
woman  has  a  daughter  like  Lily,  it  is 
hard  not  to  want  to  show  her,  especially 
when  there  is  a  parlor  like  Lily's  parlor 
in  addition  to  be  shown  off.  But  she 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Squire 
meant  no  good  by  his  visit,  and  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  keep  these  glories  of 
her  life  to  herself.  She  had  no  time, 
however,  to  think  ;  for  while  Mr.  Mitford 
directed  his  keen  eyes  to  the  little  dark 
passage  evidently  leading  to  that  best 
room  which  is  the  ideal  of  such  homely 
housekeepers,  there  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  doorway  before  him,  floating  in 
with  all  the  ease  of  one  at  home,  such 
a  radiant  apparition  as  took  away  the 
Squire's  breath.  Her  mother  said  after- 
ward, in  awe-stricken  tones,  that  never 
before  had  Lily  looked  so  beautiful.  The 
western  sun  came  in  at  the  cottage  win- 
dow, and  just  reached  her,  touching  her 
hair  till  it  glittered  as  if  it  were  all  mixed 
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with  threads  of  gold.  In  color,  in  bloom, 
in  everything  that  goes  toward  that  first 
dazzle  of  physical  perfection  which  the 
French  call  the  beaute  de  (liable,  Lily 
was  at  her  best.  She  did  not  know  there 
was  any  one  there,  therefore  she  was  free 
of  any  of  the  little  affectations  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  when  she  did  perceive 
that  there  was  some  one,  and  who  it  was, 
Lily's  first  thoughts  were  not  of  her  own 
appearance,  nor  of  the  impression  she 
would  like  to  make.  She  had  a  sense  of 
fright,  a  sort  of  suspended  animation  till 
she  should  know  what  the  object  of  this 
visit  was.  The  Squire  stood  before  her, 
astounded,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 
He  plucked  off  his  hat,  which  he  had 
(naturally,  according  to  his  ideas)  kept 
on  his  head  when  he  went  into  the  keep- 
er's cottage,  a  remarkable  evidence  not 
only  of  the  effect  produced  upon  him, 
but  of  the  bewilderment  of  his  mind  un- 
der this  sudden  impression.  He  thought 
for  the  first  moment  that  it  was  some 
young  lady  of  the  district,  who  had  come 
to  give  Mrs.  Ford  orders  about  needle- 
work, or  to  visit  her  in  a  benign  and  an- 
gelic way,  as  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  poor  women  ;  but  when  he  had 
taken  a  rapid  note  of  the  circumstances, 
of  the  young  lady's  uncovered  head  and 
in-door  dress,  and  her  evident  air  of  be- 
ing at  home,  Mr.  Mitford  could  not  but 
gasp  with  astonisbment  and  consterna- 
tion. "I  —  don't  think  I  have  met  this 
—  young  lady  before,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it 's  no  young  lady,"  cried 
Mrs.  Ford,  tremulously  enveloping  her 
arms  in  her  apron,  and  making  an  un- 
necessary curtsy,  which  brought  shame 
to  Lily's  face  ;  "  it 's  my  little  girl,  as 
madam  was  so  kind  to.  You  've  not 
seen  her,  sir,  for  years  and  years,  and 
she  's  grown  up,  and  had  a  fine  eddica- 
tion  ;  but  bless  you,  sir,  it 's  only  Lily, 
it 's  my  little  girl." 

"  Lily  !  "  exclaimed  the  Squire,  with 
a  sort  of  roar.  He  did  not  put  his  hat 
on  again,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, but  held  it  behind  him,  ashamed  of 


the  politeness  to  which  he  had  been 
driven. 

"Make  your  curtsy  to  the  Squire, 
child,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  loud  whis- 
per ;  and  then  she  added,  once  more 
trembling,  and  smiling  with  deprecating 
civility,  "  Will  you  step  into  the  parlor, 
sir  ?  This  ain't  a  place  for  the  likes  of 
you." 

"  Oh,  there  's  a  parlor,  too !  "  mut- 
tered the  Squire,  stupefied.  He  felt  that 
he  must  at  least  follow  the  adventure  to 
the  end,  though  some  confused  associa- 
tion with  the  words  "  walk  into  my  par- 
lor "  came  across  him,  bewildering  and 
confusing  his  mind  still  more.  The 
bright  vision  melted  away,  leaving  the 
entrance  free,  and  the  Squire  stamped 
through  it,  making  a  great  noise  with  his 
heavy  boots  and  blundering  tread ;  for 
the  little  angle  of  a  passage  was  dark, 
and  he  not  adroit  enough  to  find  his 
way,  as  young  eyes  can  do.  Mrs.  Ford 
followed  humbly,  scarcely  knowing,  be- 
tween fright  and  pride,  what  she  was 
doing.  She  felt  that  the  sight  of  Lily's 
bower  would  complete  the  evident  effect 
made  upon  the  master  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  that  unexpected  figure  ; 
but  whether  he  might  look  with  favor 
upon  these  strange  adjuncts  to  a  keep- 
er's cottage,  or  whether  he  might  roar 
out  an  order  to  somebody  to  cast  all 
such  unsuitable  accessories  away,  she 
could  not  tell.  He  might  condemn  the 
furniture,  but  he  could  not  pronounce 
any  decree  of  separation  from  Lily,  the 
mother  in  her  panic  thought. 

"  Hallo !  "  Mr.  Mitford  cried.  He 
was  not  much  impressed  by  the  room. 
He  considered  it  rather  a  poor  thing  in 
the  way  of  a  flytrap.  "  Will  you  walk 
into  my  parlor  ?  "  By  the  time  he  got 
there  the  Squire  had  recovered  him- 
self, and  felt  like  pulling  all  the  deli- 
cate cobwebs  to  pieces,  and  tearing  to 
the  ground  the  machinery  of  conquest. 
Lily  had  gone  before  him  ;  she  had  made 
no  curtsy.  She  turned  round  with  a 
little  gesture  of  welcome,  putting  a  chair 
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for  the  visitor  as  a  young  lady  might 
have  done,  not  like  the  keeper's  little 
girl.  Mr.  Mitf ord  drew  the  offered  chair 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sat 
down  upon  it  facing  the  two  women, 
without  the  least  suggestion  that  they 
also  should  seat  themselves.  Had  Mrs. 
Ford  the  keeper's  wife  sat  down  in  his 
presence  without  a  special  invitation,  he 
would  have  thought  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

"  So  this  is  your  little  girl,"  he  said. 
He  cast  a  careless  glance  at  Lily,  scan- 
ning her  over  from  her  beautiful  head 
to  the  neat  little  shoes  which  she  was 
so  careful  about,  noting  all  her  little 
ladylike  pretensions,  and  the  faint  as- 
tonishment at  himself  which  began  to 
show  in  her  eyes.  "  She  is  a  well-grown 
girl,"  he  said  calmly,  "  and  I  see  you 
keep  her  very  nicely.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  her,  Mrs.  Ford  ?  " 

"  To  do  with  her,  sir  ?  "  The  keeper's 
wife  was  choking  with  mortification  and* 
humbled  pride.  A  well-grown  girl !  — 
was  that  all  the  praise  that  was  to  be 
awarded  to  her  Lily  ?  In  her  outraged 
devotion  she  could  have  struck  the  man 
before  whom  she  trembled,  the  master 
upon  whom  everything  depended,  whom 
she  dared  not  offend.  Her  voice  died 
away  in  her  throat. 

"  What  kind  of  a  place  do  you  want 
for  her,  —  a  lady's  maid,  or  in  the  nur- 
sery ?  I  suppose  of  course  at  that  age 
she 's  been  out.  You  can't  afford  to 
keep  great  girls  like  that  idle  at  home, 
Mrs.  Ford." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  the  mother  began.  It 
was  difficult  to  form  any  words.  And 
Lily,  who  had  stood  first  in  consterna- 
tion, then  in  wrath,  hearing  herself  so 
discussed,  here  felt  that  she  could  bear 
no  more. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  you  want 
me,  you  will  find  me  in  my  room.  I 
am  going  up-stairs." 

"  Oh,  Lily !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ford.  It 
was  a  double  trouble.  She  did  not  know 
which  was  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 


the  terrible  master  sitting  there  in  the 
middle  of  her  beautiful  room,  discussing 
her  beautiful  daughter  as  if  she  had  been 
a  mere  village  girl,  or  Lily,  who  could 
not  bear  to  be  so  looked  at,  who  dared 
the  Squire  and  all  that  he  could  do.  The 
mother's  heart  was  torn  in  two  ;  she  did 
not  know  to  which  she  should  make  her 
appeal. 

"  Does  n't  like  to  be  interfered  with,  I 
suppose ;  prefers  to  set  up  for  a  lady  at 
home.  Mrs.  Ford,  I  fear  that  you  are 
preparing  trouble  for  yourself,  and  that 
you  have  given  her  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  her  own  way." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  protested  the  keeper's 
wife,  almost  sobbing.  "  You  are  in  a 
mistake,  sir,  —  indeed,  you  are  in  a  mis- 
take." 

"  All,  that 's  possible  enough,"  said 
the  merciless  Squire.  "  I  am  sure  I 
hope  it  is  a  mistake.  I  have  been  tak- 
ing some  dressed-up  milliner's  girl  for 
your  daughter  ?  I  am  quite  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  could  not  think  how  anything 
like  that  should  belong  to  my  honest 
Ford  and  you." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  in  a  tone 
which  indignation  and  horror  made 
steady,  but  which  came  out  with  a  rush 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  "  Ford  and 
me  we  have  served  you  honest  for  many 
a  year,  but  our  Lily,  sir,  as  madam  was 
so  good  to,  she  's  more  to  us  nor  mas- 
ter and  service  and  all.  It 's  not  her 
fault  if  she  's  more  like  the  quality  than 
she  is  like  her  father  and  me." 

"  Do  you  call  that  being  like  the  qual- 
ity, you  silly  woman  ?  "  asked  the  Squire 
with  a  laugh.  "Take  my  advice,  Mrs. 
Ford,  send  her  to  service.  I  dare  say 
Mrs.  Simmons  will  help  you  to  hear  of 
something ;  but  don't  spoil  your  girl,  if 
that  is  your  girl,  by  keeping  her  at  home. 
She  will  only  get  into  mischief.  There  's 
a  number  of  young  fellows  about,  and 
this  parlor  of  yours  is  deucedly  like  the 
spider's  parlor,  when  she  invited  the  fly, 
don't  you  remember?  'Will  you  walk 
into  my  parlor  ?  said  the  spider  to  the 
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fly.'     By  Jove !    I  'd  send  her  off  before 
the  week  was  out,  if  I  were  you." 

With  this  he  rose  abruptly,  shook  him- 
self, put  on  his  hat,  and  with  a  slight 
wave  of  his  hand  by  way  of  good-by 
strode  again  through  the  narrow  passage, 
and  emerged  into  the  open  air  with  a 
"  Pouff  !  "  of  restrained  breath.  He 
had  made  himself  as  disagreeable  and 
offensive  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  be, 
and  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
the"  certainty  of  having  done  so.  But 
even  this  did  not  neutralize  the  shock 
which  he  had  himself  received.  This 
was  the  house  which  Roger  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting,  and  this  the  keep- 
er's daughter  who  was  said  to  be  the  at- 
traction. Mr.  Mitford  was  not  brutal  by 
nature,  though  he  had  done  his  best  to 
appear  so.  He  knew  his  son  well  enough 
to  know  that  Roger  was  no  libertine,  but 
yet  he  had  felt  that  if  Blowsabella  put 
herself  in  the  young  man's  way  the  con- 
sequences must  be  on  her  own  silly  head. 
He  had  no  exaggerated  sympathy  for 
the  rustic  flirt,  however  tragical  might 
be  the  circumstances  into  which  her 
folly  might  betray  her.  But  all  his 
ideas  about  Blowsabella  had  died  out 
when  that  radiant  young  figure  suddenly 
walked  into  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Ford's 
kitchen.  He  had  plucked  off  his  hat  in 
his  surprise,  and  all  the  courage  had  gone 
out  of  him.  This  was  no  Blowsabella, 
this  was  no  buxom,  forward,  romping  girl, 


to  meet  with  a  reward  for  her  folly. 
The  consequences,  if  any  followed,  so 
far  as  Roger  was  concerned,  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  young  man  and  the 
family,  not  for  the  young  woman.  This 
was  what  had  given  a  sting  to  his  tongue 
and  brutality  to  his  look.  If  it  had  only 
been  Blowsabella,  he  would  have  been 
kind  and  sorry  for  her.  But  this  was 
something  that  must  be  crushed  in  the 
bud. 

Curious  to  think  that  from  Elizabeth 
he  should  have  walked  direct  into  this 
adverse  camp,  into  the  heart  of  the  other 
influence  which  made  Roger  insensible 
to  Elizabeth  !  These  two  images  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  rest,  and  came 
and  walked  with  him  as  he  hurried 
across  his  own  park,  striking  with  his 
cane  at  any  taller  growth,  angry  and 
anxious,  turning  over  in  liis  mind  the 
strange  combinations  of  which  he  had 
been  unconscious  before.  The  Squire 
knew,  the  conviction  flashing  across  his 
mind  like  an  arrow,  that  in  Roger's  place 
it  would  not  have  been  the  high-toned 
and  serious  Elizabeth,  in  the  maturity  of 
twenty-five,  that  he  would  have  chosen, 
but  the  other,  in  that  dazzling  early  bloom 
of  hers,  that  apparition  of  light  in  the 
dimness  of  the  cottage.  Good  heav- 
ens !  Ford  the  keeper's  daughter  !  To 
see  her  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table 
at  Melbury  would  be  a  revolution  in- 
deed. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


BLINDFOLD. 

WHAT  do  we  know  of  the  world,  as  we  grow  so  old  and  wise? 

Do  the  years,  that  still  the  heart-beats,  quicken  the  drowsy  eyes? 

At  twenty  we  thought  we  knew  it,  —  the  world  there,  at  our   feet ; 

We  thought  we  had  found  its  bitter,  we  knew  we  had  found  its  sweet. 

Now  at  forty  and  fifty,  what  do  we  make  of  the  world  ? 

There  in  her  sand  she  crouches,  the  Sphinx  with  her  gray  wings  furled. 

Soul  of  a  man  I  know  not ;  who  knoweth,  can  foretell, 

And  what  can  I  read  of  fate,  even  of  self  I  have  learned  so  well? 
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Heart  of  a  woman  I  know  not :  how  should  I  hope  to  know, 

I  that  am  foiled  by  a  flower,  or  the  stars  of  the  silent  snow; 

I  that  have  never  guessed  the  mind  of  the  bright-eyed  bird, 

Whom  even  the  dull  rocks  cheat,  and  the  whirlwind's  awful  word  ? 

Let  me  loosen  the  fillet  of  clay  from  the  shut  and  darkened  lid, 

For  life  is  a  blindfold  game,  and  the  Voice  from  view  is  hid. 

I  face  him  as  best  I  can,  still  groping,  here  and  there, 

For  the  hand  that  has  touched  me  lightly,  the  lips  that  have  said,  "  Declare !  " 

Well,  I  declare  him  my  friend,  —  the  friend  of  the  whole  sad  race ; 

And  oh,  that  the  game  were  over,  and  I  might  see  his  face ! 

But  'tis  much,  though  I  grope  in  blindness,  the  Voice  that  is  hid  from  view 

May  be  heard,  may  be  even  loved,  in  a  dream  that  may  come  true. 

Andrew  Hedbrooke. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE* 


1. 


I  BEGIN  this  record  with  the  colum- 
nar, self-reliant  capital  letter  to  signify 
that  there  is  no  disguise  in  its  egoisms. 
If  it  were  a  chapter  of  autobiography, 
this  is  what  the  reader  would  look  for 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  him  con- 
sider it  as  being  such  a  chapter,  and  its 
egoisms  will  require  no  apology. 

I  have  called  the  record  our  hundred 
days,  because  I  was  accompanied  by 
my  daughter,  without  the  aid  of  whose 
younger  eyes  and  livelier  memory,  and 
especially  of  her  faithful  diary,  which 
no  fatigue  or  indisposition  was  allowed 
to  interrupt,  the  whole  experience  would 
have  remained  in  my  memory  as  a  pho- 
tograph out  of  focus. 

We  left  Boston  on  the  29th  of  April, 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  29th  of 
August,  four  months  of  absence  in  all, 
of  which  nearly  three  weeks  were  taken 
up  by  the  two  passages,  one  week  was 
spent  in  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  the  tune 
in  England. 

No  one  was  so  much  surprised  as  my- 
self at  my  undertaking  this  visit.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  a  strong  man  for  his  years, 


is  reported  as  saying  that  he  is  too  old 
to  travel,  at  least  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  he  is  younger  than  I  am,  —  just 
four  months,  to  a  day,  younger.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  came  to  this 
country,  and  travelled  freely  about  the 
world,  after  he  was  eighty  years  old  ;  but 
his  pitcher  went  to  the  well  once  too 
often,  and  met  the  usual  doom  of  fragile 
articles.  When  my  friends  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  go  to  Europe,  I  reminded 
them  of  the  fate  of  Thomas  Parr.  He 
was  only  twice  my  age,  and  was  getting 
on  finely  towards  his  two  hundredth 
year,  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  carried 
him  up  to  London,  and,  being  feasted 
and  made  a  lion  of,  he  found  there  a 
premature  and  early  grave  at  the  age  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years. 
He  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  true, 
but  he  would  probably  have  preferred 
the  upper  side  of  his  own  hearth-stone 
to  the  under  side  of  the  slab  which  cov- 
ers him. 

I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  an 
expedition  if  it  had  not  been  suggested 
by  another  member  of  my  family  that  I 
should  accompany  my  daughter,  who  was 
meditating  a  trip  to  Europe.  I  remem- 
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bered  how  many  friends  had  told  me  I 
ought  to  go  ;  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, who  had  spoken  to  me  repeatedly 
about  it.  I  had  not  seen  Europe  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  had  a 
certain  longing  for  one  more  sight  of  the 
places  I  remembered,  and  others  it  would 
be  a  delight  to  look  upon.  There  were 
a  few  living  persons  whom  I  wished  to 
meet.  I  was  assured  that  I  should  be 
kindly  received  in  England.  All  this 
was  tempting  enough,  but  there  was  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  which  I  feared,  and, 
as  it  proved,  not  without  good  reason.  I 
doubted  whether  I  could  possibly  breathe 
in  a  narrow  state-room.  In  certain  local- 
ities I  have  found  myself  liable  to  attacks 
of  asthma,  and,  though  I  had  not  had 
one  for  years,  I  felt  sure  that  I  could 
not  escape  it  if  I  tried  to  sleep  in  a  state- 
room. I  did  not  escape  it,  and  I  am  glad 
to  tell  my  story  about  it,  because  it  ex- 
cuses some  of  my  involuntary  social 
shortcomings,  and  enables  me  to  thank 
collectively  all  those  kind  members  of 
the  profession  who  trained  all  the  artil- 
lery of  the  pharmacopoeia  upon  my  trou- 
blesome enemy,  from  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  Vichy  water  to  arsenic  and  dyna- 
mite. One  costly  contrivance,  sent  me 

by  the  Reverend  Mr.  H ,  whom  I 

have  never  duly  thanked  for  it,  looked 
more  like  an  angelic  trump  for  me  to 
blow  in  a  better  world  than  what  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  an  inhaling  tube  intended  to 
prolong  my  mortal  respiration.  The  best 
thing  in  my  experience  was  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  an  old  friend  in  London. 
It  was  Himrod's  asthma  cure,  one  of  the 
many  powders,  the  smoke  of  which  when 
burning  is  inhaled.  It  is  made  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  I  had  to  go  to 
London  to  find  it.  It  never  failed  to 
give  at  least  temporary  relief,  but  noth- 
ing enabled  me  to  sleep  in  my  state-room, 
though  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  the  up- 
per bed  being  removed.  After  the  first 
night  and  part  of  the  second,  I  never  lay 
down  at  all  while  at  sea.  The  captain 
allowed  me  to  have  a  candle  and  sit  up 


in  the  saloon,  where  I  worried  through 
the  night  as  I  best  might.  How  could 
I  be  in  a  fitting  condition  to  accept  the 
attention  of  my  friends  in  Liverpool,  after 
sitting  up  every  night  for  more  than  a 
week  ;  and  how  could  I  be  in  a  mood  for 
the  catechizing  of  interviewers,  without 
having  once  lain  down  during  the  whole 
return  passage  ?  I  hope  the  reader  will 
see  why  I  mention  these  facts.  They 
explain  and  excuse  many  things ;  they 
have  been  alluded  to,  sometimes  with 
exaggeration,  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
could  not  tell  my  story  fairly  without 
mentioning  them.  I  got  along  well 
enough  as  soon  as  I  landed,  and  have 
had  no  return  of  the  trouble  since  I  have 
been  back  in  my  own  home.  I  will  not 
advertise  an  assortment  of  asthma  reme- 
dies for  sale,  but  I  assure  my  kind  friends 
I  have  had  no  use  for  any  one  of  them 
since  I  have  walked  the  Boston  pave- 
ments, drank,  not  the  Cochituate,  but  the 
Belmont  spring  water,  and  breathed  the 
lusty  air  of  my  native  northeasters. 

My  companion  and  myself  required 
an  attendant,  and  we  found  one  of  those 
useful  androgynous  personages  known 
as  courier-maids,  who  had  travelled  with 
friends  of  ours,  and  who  was  ready  to 
start  with  us  at  a  moment's  warning. 
She  was  of  English  birth,  lively,  short- 
gaited,  serviceable,  more  especially  in  the 
first  of  her  dual  capacities.  So  far  as 
my  wants  were  concerned,  I  found  her 
zealous  and  active  in  providing  for  my 
comfort. 

It  was  no  sooner  announced  in  the  pa- 
pers that  I  was  going  to  England  than  I 
began  to  hear  of  preparations  to  welcome 
me.  An  invitation  to  a  club  meeting 
was  cabled  across  the  Atlantic.  One  of 
my  countrywomen  who  has  a  house  in 
London  made  an  engagement  for  me  to 
meet  friends  at  her  residence.  A  rev- 
erend friend,  who  thought  I  had  certain 
projects  in  my  head,  wrote  to  me  about 
lecturing :  where  I  should  appear,  what 
fees  I  should  obtain,  and  such  business 
matters.  I  replied  that  I  was  going  to 
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England  to  spend  money,  not  to  make 
it :  to  hear  speeches,  very  possibly,  but 
not  to  make  them ;  to  revisit  scenes  I 
had  known  in  my  younger  days  ;  to  get 
a  little  change  of  my  routine,  which  I 
certainly  did  ;  and  to  enjoy  a  little  rest, 
which  I  as  certainly  did  not  in  London. 
In  a  word,  I  wished  a  short  vacation, 
and  had  no  thought  of  doing  anything 
more  important  than  rubbing  a  little  rust 
off  and  enjoying  myself,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  could  make  my  companion's 
visit  somewhat  pleasanter  than  it  would 
be  if  she  went  without  me.  The  visit 
has  answered  most  of  its  purposes  for 
both  of  us,  and  if  we  have  saved  a  few 
recollections  which  our  friends  can  take 
any  pleasure  in  reading,  this  slight  rec- 
ord may  be  considered  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. 

The  Cephalonia  was  to  sail  at  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  early 
hour  a  company  of  well-wishers  was 
gathered  on  the  wharf  at  East  Boston 
to  bid  us  good-by.  We  took  with  us 
many  tokens  of  their  thoughtful  kind- 
ness ;  flowers  and  fruits  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  and  a  basket  of  cham- 
pagne from  a  Concord  friend  whose  com- 
pany is  as  exhilarating  as  the  sparkling 
wine  he  sent  us.  With  the  other  gifts 
came  a  small  tin  box,  about  as  big  as  a 
common  round  wooden  match  box.  I 
supposed  it  to  hold  some  pretty  gim- 
crack,  sent  as  a  pleasant  parting  token 
of  remembrance.  It  proved  to  be  a 
most  valued  daily  companion,  useful  at 
all  times,  never  more  so  than  when  the 
winds  were  blowing  hard  and  the  ship 
was  struggling  with  the  waves.  There 
must  have  been  some  magic  secret  in  it, 
for  I  am  sure  that  I  looked  five  years 
younger  after  closing  that  little  box  than 
when  I  opened  it.  Time  will  explain 
its  mysterious  power. 

All  the  usual  provisions  for  comfort 
made  by  sea-going  experts  we  had  at- 
tended to.  Impermeable  rugs  and  fleecy 
shawls,  head-gear  to  defy  the  rudest 


northeasters,  sea-chairs  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, which  we  took  care  to  place  in  as 
sheltered  situations  as  we  could  find, — 
all  these  were  a  matter  of  course.  Every- 
body stays  on  deck  as  much  as  possible, 
and  lies  wrapped  up  and  spread  out  at 
full  length  on  his  or  her  sea-chair,  so  that 
the  deck  looks  as  if  it  had  a  row  of  mum- 
mies on  exhibition.  Nothing  is  more 
comfortable,  nothing,  I  should  say,  more 
indispensable,  than  a  hot-water  bag,  — 
or  rather,  two  hot-water  bags ;  for  they 
will  burst  sometimes,  as  we  found  out, 
and  a  passenger  who  has  become  inti- 
mate with  one  of  these  warm  bosom 
friends  feels  its  loss  almost  as  if  it  were 
human. 

Passengers  carry  all  sorts  of  luxuries 
on  board,  in  the  firm  faith  that  they  shall, 
be  able  to  profit  by  them  all.  Friends 
send  them  various  indigestibles.  To 
many  all  these  well-meant  preparations 
soon  become  a  mockery,  almost  an  in- 
sult. It  is  a  clear  case  of  Sic(k)  vos 
non  vobis.  The  tougher  neighbor  is  the 
gainer  by  these  acts  of  kindness  ;  the 
generosity  of  a  sea-sick  sufferer  in  giv- 
ing away  the  delicacies  which  seemed  so 
desirable  on  starting  is  not  ranked  very 
high  on  the  books  of  the  recording  an- 
gel. With  us  three  things  were  best : 
grapes,  oranges,  and  especially  oysters, 
of  which  we  had  provided  a  half  barrel 
in  the  shell.  The  "  butcher "  of  the 
ship  opened  them  fresh  for  us  every  day, 
and  they  were  more  acceptable  than 
anything  else. 

Among  our  ship's  company  were  a 
number  of  family  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances. We  formed  a  natural  group  at 
one  of  the  tables,  where  we  met  in  more 
or  less  complete  numbers.  I  myself 
never  missed;  my  companion,  rarely. 
Others  were  sometimes  absent,  and  some- 
times came  to  time  when  they  were  in 
a  very  doubtful  state,  looking  as  if  they 
were  saying  to  themselves,  with  Lear,  — 

"  Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element 's  below." 
As  for  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
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passengers,  I  should  say  that  faces  were 
prevailingly  vacuous,  their  owners  half 
hypnotized,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  monot- 
onous throb  and  tremor  of  the  great 
sea -monster  on  whose  back  we  were 
riding.  I  myself  had  few  thoughts,  fan- 
cies, emotions.  One  thing  above  all 
struck  me  as  never  before,  —  the  terri- 
ble solitude  of  the  ocean. 

"  So  lonely  'twas  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be." 

Whole  days  passed  without  our  seeing  a 
single  sail.  The  creatures  of  the  deep 
which  gather  around  sailing  vessels  are 
perhaps  frightened  off  by  the  noise  and 
stir  of  the  steamship.  At  any  rate,  we 
saw  nothing  more  than  a  few  porpoises, 
so  far  as  I  remember. 

No  man  can  find  himself  over  the 
abysses,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with 
wrecks  and  white  with  the  bones  of  the 
shrieking  myriads  whom  the  waves  have 
swallowed  up,  without  some  thought  of 
the  dread  possibilities  hanging  over  his 
fate.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid 
of  them ;  that  which  an  old  sea-captain 
mentioned  to  me,  namely,  to  keep  one's 
self  under  opiates  until  he  wakes  up 
in  the  harbor  where  he  is  bound.  I 
did  not  take  this  as  serious  advice,  but 
its  meaning  is  that  one  who  has  all  his 
senses  about  him  cannot  help  being  anx- 
ious. My  old  friend,  whose  beard  had 
been  shaken  in  many  a  tempest,  knew 
too  well  that  there  is  cause  enough  for 
anxiety. 

What  does  the  reader  suppose  was  the 
source  of  the  most  ominous  thought  which 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  as  I  walked 
the  decks  of  the  mighty  vessel?  Not 
the  sound  of  the  rushing  winds,  nor  the 
sight  of  the  foam-crested  billows ;  not 
the  sense  of  the  awful  imprisoned  force 
which  was  wrestling  in  the  depths  below 
me.  The  ship  is  made  to  struggle  with 
the  elements,  and  the  giant  has  been 
tamed  to  obedience,  and  is  manacled  in 
bonds  which  an  earthquake  would  hardly 
rend  asunder.  No  !  It  was  the  sight  of 
the  boats  hanging  along  at  the  sides  of 


the  deck,  —  the  boats,  always  suggesting 
the  fearful  possibility  that  before  another 
day  dawns  one  may  be  tossing  about  in 
the  watery  Sahara,  shelterless,  fireless, 
almost  foodless,  with  a  fate  before  him 
he  dares  not  contemplate.  No  doubt 
we  should  feel  worse  without  the  boats ; 
still  they  are  dreadful  tell-tales.  To  all 
who  remember  Gericault's  Wreck  of  the 
Medusa,  —  and  those  who  have  seen 
it  do  not  forget  it,  —  the  picture  the 
mind  draws  is  one  it  shudders  at.  To 
be  sure,  the  poor  wretches  in  the  pic- 
ture were  on  a  raft,  but  to  think  of  fifty 
people  in  one  of  these  open  boats !  Let 
us  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  at  least 
we  shall  not  see  them. 

The  first  morning  at  sea  revealed  the 
mystery  of  the  little  round  tin  box.  The 
process  of  shaving,  never  a  delightful 
one,  is  a  very  unpleasant  and  awkward 
piece  of  business  when  the  floor  on 
which  one  stands,  the  glass  in  which  he 
looks,  and  he  himself  are  all  describing 
those  complex  curves  which  make  cycles 
and  epicycles  seem  like  simplicity  it- 
self. The  little  box  contained  a  reaping 
machine,  which  gathered  the  capillary 
harvest  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
with  a  thoroughness,  a  rapidity,  a  se- 
curity, and  a  facility  which  were  a  sur- 
prise, almost  a  revelation.  The  idea  of 
a  guarded  cutting  edge  is  an  old  one ;  I 
remember  the  "  Plantagenet  "  razor,  so 
called,  with  the  comb-like  row  of  blunt 
teeth,  leaving  just  enough  of  the  edge 
free  to  do  its  work.  But  this  little  affair 
had  a  blade  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 
It  had  a  long  slender  handle,  which  took 
apart  for  packing,  and  was  put  together 
with  the  greatest  ease.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  lawn-mower  for  the  masculine  growth 
of  which  the  proprietor  wishes  to  rid  his 
countenance.  The  mowing  operation 
required  no  glass,  could  be  performed 
with  almost  reckless  boldness,  as  one 
cannot  cut  himself,  and  in  fact  had  be- 
come a  pleasant  amusement  instead  of 
an  irksome  task.  I  have  never  used 
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any  other  means  of  shaving  from  that 
day  to  this.  I  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  I  exhibited  it  to  the  distinguished 
tonsors  of  Burlington  Arcade,  half  afraid 
they  would  assassinate  me  for  bringing 
in  an  innovation  which  bid  fair  to  de- 
stroy their  business.  They  probably  took 
me  for  an  agent  of  the  manufacturers ; 
and  so  I  was,  but  not  in  their  pay  nor 
with  their  knowledge.  I  determined  to 
let  other  persons  know  what  a  conven- 
ience I  had  found  the  "  Star  Razor  "  of 
Messrs.  Kampf,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
without  fear  of  reproach  for  so  doing. 
I  know  my  danger,  —  does  not  Lord 
Byron  say,  "  I  have  even  been  accused 
of  writing  puffs  for  Warren's  blacking"  ? 
I  was  once  offered  pay  for  a  poem  in 
praise  of  a  certain  stove-polish,  but  I 
declined.  It  is  pure  good-will  to  my 
race  which  leads  me  to  commend  the 
Star  Razor  to  all  who  travel  by  land  or 
by  sea,  as  well  as  to  all  who  stay  at 
home. 

With  the  first  sight  of  land  many  a 
passenger  draws  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  worst 
dangers  begin  after  we  have  got  near 
enough  to  see  the  shore,  for  there  are 
several  ways  of  landing,  not  all  of  which 
are  equally  desirable.  On  Saturday, 
May  8th,  we  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Irish  coast,  and  at  half  past  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  harbor 
of  Queenstown.  A  tug  came  off,  bring- 
ing newspapers,  letters,  and  so  forth, 
among  the  rest  some  thirty  letters  and 
telegrams  for  me.  This  did  not  look 
much  like  rest,  but  this  was  only  a  slight 
prelude  to  what  was  to  follow.  I  was 
in  no  condition  to  go  on  shore  for  sight- 
seeing, as  some  of  the  passengers  did. 

We  made  our  way  through  the  fog 
towards  Liverpool,  and  arrived  at  1.30 
on  Sunday,  May  9th.  A  special  tug 
came  to  take  us  off :  on  it  were  the 
American  consul,  Mr.  Russell,  the  vice- 
consul,  Mr.  Sewall,  Dr.  N ,  and  Mr. 

R ,  who  came  on  behalf  of  our  as 

yet  unseen  friend,  Mr.  W ,  of  Brigh- 


ton, England.  Our  Liverpool  friends 
were  meditating  more  hospitalities  to  us 
than,  in  our  fatigued  condition,  we  were 
equal  to  supporting.  They  very  kindly, 
however,  acquiesced  in  our  wishes,  which 
were  for  as  much  rest  as  we  could  possi- 
bly get  before  any  attempt  to  busy  our- 
selves with  social  engagements.  So  they 
convoyed  us  to  the  Grand  Hotel  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  saw  us  safely  off  to 
the  station  to  take  the  train  for  Chester, 
where  we  arrived  in  due  season,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  comfortably  estab- 
lished at  the  Grosvenor  Arms  Hotel.  A 
large  basket  of  Surrey  primroses  was 
brought  by  Mr.  R to  my  compan- 
ion. I  had  set  before  me  at  the  hotel 
a  very  handsome  floral  harp,  which  my 
friend's  friend  had  offered  me  as  a 
tribute.  It  made  melody  in  my  ears  as 
sweet  as  those  hyacinths  of  Shelley's, 
the  music  of  whose  bells  was  so 

"  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense. ' ' 

At  Chester  we  had  the  blissful  security 
of  being  unknown,  and  were  left  to  our- 
selves. Americans  know  Chester  better 
than  most  other  old  towns  in  England,  be- 
cause they  so  frequently  stop  there  awhile 
on  their  way  from  Liverpool  to  London. 
It  has  a  mouldy  old  cathedral,  an  old 
wall,  partly  Roman,  strange  old  houses 
with  overhanging  upper  floors,  which 
make  sheltered  sidewalks  and  dark  base- 
ments. When  one  sees  an*old  house  in 
New  England  with  the  second  floor  pro- 
jecting a  foot  or  two  beyond  the  wall 
of  the  ground  floor,  the  country  boy  will 
tell  him  that  "  them  haouses  was  built 
so  th't  th'  folks  up-stairs  could  shoot 
the  Injins  when  they  was  tryin  to  git 
threew  th'  door  or  hit'  th'  winder." 
There  are  plenty  of  such  houses  all  over 
England,  where  there  are  no  "  Injins  "  to 
shoot.  But  the  story  adds  interest  to  the 
lean  traditions  of  our  somewhat  dreary 
past,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb it.  I  always  heard  it  in  my  boyhood. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  ;  certainly  it  was  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  discouraging 
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an  untimely  visit.  The  porches  with  oval 
lookouts,  common  in  Essex  County,  have 
been  said  to  answer  a  similar  purpose. 
The  walk  round  the  old  wall  of  Chester 
is  wonderfully  interesting  and  beautiful. 
At  one  part  it  overlooks  a  wide  level  field, 
over  which  the  annual  races  are  run.  I 
noticed  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  short 
grass  was  starred  with  daisies.  They 
are  not  considered  in  place  in  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  But  remembering  the  cuckoo 
song  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  "  When 
daisies  pied  ...  do  paint  the  meadows 
with  delight,"  it  was  hard  to  look  at 
them  as  intruders. 

The  old  cathedral  seemed  to  me  par- 
ticularly mouldy,  and  in  fact  too  high- 
flavored  with  antiquity.  I  could  not 
help  comparing  some  of  the  ancient  ca- 
thedrals and  abbey  churches  to  so  many 
old  cheeses.  They  have  a  tough  gray 
rind  and  a  rich  interior,  which  find  food 
and  lodging  for  numerous  tenants,  who 
live  and  die  under  their  shelter  or  their 
shadow,  —  lowly  servitors  some  of  them, 
portly  dignitaries  others,  humble,  holy 
ministers  of  religion  many,  I  doubt  not, 
—  Iarva3  of  angels,  who  will  get  their 
wings  by  and  by.  It  is  a  shame  to  car- 
ry the  comparison  so  far,  but  I  cannot 
help  it ;  for  Cheshire  cheeses  are  among 
the  first  things  we  think  of  as  we  en- 
ter that  section  of  the  country,  and 
this  venerable  cathedral  is  the  first  that 
greets  the  eyes  of  great  numbers  of 
Americans. 

We  drove  out  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  many- 
millioned  lord  of  a  good  part  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  palace,  high-roofed,  marble- 
columned,  vast,  magnificent,  everything 
but  homelike,  and  perhaps  homelike  to 
persons  born  and  bred  in  such  edifices. 
A  painter  like  Paul  Veronese  finds  a  pal- 
ace like  this  not  too  grand  for  his  ban- 
queting scenes.  But  to  those  who  live,  as 
most  of  us  do,  in  houses  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, snug,  comfortable,  which  the 
owner's  presence  fills  sufficiently,  leaving 
room  for  a  few  visitors,  a  vast  marble 


palace  is  disheartening  and  uninviting. 
I  never  get  into  a  very  large  and  lofty 
saloon  without  feeling  as  if  I  were  a  weak 
solution  of  myself,  —  my  personality  al- 
most drowned  out  in  the  flood  of  space 
about  me.  The  wigwam  is  more  home- 
like than  the  cavern.  Our  wooden  houses 
are  a  better  kind  of  wigwam  ;  the  marble 
palaces  are  artificial  caverns,  vast,  reso- 
nant, chilling,  good  to  visit,  not  desirable 
to  live  in,  for  most  of  us.  One's  individ- 
uality should  betray  itself  in  all  that  sur- 
rounds him  ;  he  should  secrete  his  shell, 
like  a  mollusk ;  if  he  can  sprinkle  a  few 
pearls  through  it,  so  much  the  better. 
The  moral  is  that  one  should  avoid  be- 
ing a  duke  and  living  in  a  palace,  unless 
he  is  born  to  it,  which  he  had  perhaps 
better  not  be,  —  that  is,  if  he  has  his 
choice  in  the  robing  chamber  where  souls 
are  fitted  with  their  earthly  garments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
my  visit  to  Eaton  Hall  was  my  tour 
through  the  stables.  The  Duke  is  a 
famous  breeder  and  lover  of  the  turf. 

Mr.  R and  myself  soon  made  the 

acquaintance  of  the  chief  of  the  stable 
department.  Readers  of  Homer  do  not 
want  to  be  reminded  that  hippodamoios, 
horse-subduer,  is  an  epithet  applied  as 
a  chief  honor  to  the  most  illustrious 
heroes.  It  is  the  last  word  of  the  last 
line  of  the  Iliad,  and  fitly  closes  the  ac- 
count of  the  funeral  pageant  of  Hector, 
the  tamer  of  horses.  We  Americans  are 
a  little  shy  of  confessing  that  any  title 
or  conventional  grandeur  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  us.  If  at  home  we  wince 
before  any  official  with  a  sense  of  blight- 
ed inferiority,  it  is  by  general  confession 
the  clerk  at  the  hotel  office.  There  is 
an  excuse  for  this,  inasmuch  as  he  holds 
our  destinies  in  his  hands,  and  decides 
whether,  in  case  of  accident,  we  shall 
have  to  jump  from  the  third  or  the  sixth 
story  window.  Lesser  grandeurs  do  not 
find  us  very  impressible.  There  is, 
however,  something  about  the  man  who 
deals  in  horses  which  takes  down  the 
spirit,  however  proud,  of  him  who  is  un- 
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skilled  in  equestrian  matters  and  unused 
to  the  horse-lover's  vocabulary.  We  fol- 
lowed the  master  of  the  stables,  meekly 
listening,  and  once  in  a  while  question- 
ing. I  had  to  fall  back  on  my  reserves, 
and  summoned  up  memories  half  a  cen- 
tury old  to  gain  the  respect  and  win  the 
confidence  of  the  great  horse-subduer. 
He  showed  us  various  fine  animals,  some 
in  their  stalls,  some  outside  of  them. 
Chief  of  all  was  the  renowned  Bend  Or, 
a  Derby  winner,  a  noble  and  beautiful 
bay,  destined  in  a  few  weeks  to  gain 
new  honors  on  the  same  turf  in  the  tri- 
umph of  his  offspring  Ormonde,  whose 
acquaintance  we  shall  make  by  and  by. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  May  llth,  at 
4.25,  we  took  the  train  for  London. 
We  had  a  saloon  car,  which  had  been 
thoughtfully  secured  for  us  through  un- 
seen, not  unsuspected,  agencies,  which 
had  also  beautified  the  compartment 
with  flowers. 

Here  are  some  of  my  first  impressions 
of  England  as  seen  from  the  carriage 
and  from  the  cars.  —  How  very  Eng- 
lish !  I  recall  Birket  Foster's  Pictures 
of  English  Landscape,  —  a  beautiful,  po- 
etical series  of  views,  but  hardly  more 
poetical  than  the  reality.  How  thor- 
oughly England  is  groomed  !  Our  New 
England  out-of-doors  landscape  often 
looks  as  if  it  had  just  got  out  of  bed, 
and  had  not  finished  its  toilet.  The 
glowing  green  of  everything  strikes  me  : 
green  hedges  in  place  of  our  rail-fences, 
always  ugly,  and  our  rude  stone-walls, 
which  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  look 
of  fitness  approaching  to  comeliness,  and 
are  really  picturesque  when  lichen-coat- 
ed, but  poor  features  of  landscape  as 
compared  to  these  universal  hedges.  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  trees,  so  far ;  I 
have  not  seen  one  large  tree  as  yet. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  feathered  all  the  way  up 
their  long  slender  trunks,  with  a  lop- 
sided mop  of  leaves  at  the  top,  like  a 
wig  which  has  slipped  awry.  I  trust 
that  I  am  not  finding  everything  couleur 


de  rose;  but  I  certainly  do  find  the 
cheeks  of  children  and  young  persons 
of  such  brilliant  rosy  hue  as  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  ever  seen  before. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  think  this  and  that 
child's  face  has  been  colored  from  a 
pink  saucer.  If  the  Saxon  youth  ex- 
posed for  sale  at  Rome,  in  the  days  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  had  complex- 
ions like  these  children,  no  wonder  that 
the  pontiff  exclaimed,  Not  Anyli,  but 
angeli!  All  this,  may  sound  a  little 
extravagant,  but  I  am  giving  my  im- 
pressions without  any  intentional  exag- 
geration. How  far  these  first  impres- 
sions may  be  modified  by  after-experi- 
ences there  will  be  time  enough  to  find 
out  and  to  tell.  It  is  better  to  set  them 
down  at  once  just  as  they  are.  A  first 
impression  is  one  never  to  be  repeated ; 
the  second  look  will  see  much  that  was 
not  noticed,  but  it  will  not  reproduce 
the  sharp  lines  of  the  first  proof,  which 
is  always  interesting,  no  matter  what  the 
eye  or  the  mind  fixes  upon.  "  I  see 
men  as  trees  walking."  That  first  ex- 
perience could  not  be  mended.  When 
Dickens  landed  in  Boston,  he  was  struck 
with  the  brightness  of  all  the  objects 
he  saw,  —  buildings,  signs,  and  so  forth. 
When  I  landed  in  Liverpool,  everything 
looked  very  dark,  very  dingy,  very  mas- 
sive, in  the  streets  I  drove  through.  So 
in  London,  but  in  a  week  it  all  seemed 
natural  enough. 

We   got   to  the  hotel  where  we   had 

O 

engaged  quarters,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May. 
Everything  was  ready  for  us,  —  a  bright 
fire  blazing  and  supper  waiting.  When 
we  came  to  look  at  the  accommodations, 
we  found  they  were  not  at  all  adapted 
to  our  needs.  It  was  impossible  to  stay 
there  another  night.  So  early  the  next 
morning  we  sent  out  our  courier  maid, 
a  dove  from  the  ark,  to  find  us  a  place 
where  we  could  rest  the  soles  of  our  feet. 
London  is  a  nation  of  something  like  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  one  does  not 
feel  easy  without  he  has  an  assured  place 
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of  shelter.  The  dove  flew  all  over  the 
habitable  districts  of  the  city,  —  inquired 
at  as  many  as  twenty  houses.  No  roost- 
ing-place  for  our  little  flock  of  three. 
At  last  the  good  angel  who  followed  us 
everywhere,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
pointed  the  wanderer  to  a  place  which 
corresponded  with  all  our  requirements 
and  wishes.  This  was  at  No.  17  Dover 
Street,  Mackellar's  Hotel,  where  we 
found  ourselves  comfortably  lodged  and 
well  cared  for  during  the  whole  time 
we  were  in  London.  It  was  close 
to  Piccadilly,  and  closer  still  to  Bond 
Street.  Near  us,  in  the  same  range, 
were  Browns'  Hotel  and  Batt's  Hotel, 
both  widely  known  to  the  temporary 
residents  of  London. 

We  were  but  partially  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  and  trials  of  the  voyage 
when  our  arrival  pulled  the  string  of  the 
social  shower-bath,  and  the  invitations 
began  pouring  down  upon  us  so  fast  that 
we  caught  our  breath,  and  felt  as  if  we 
should  be  smothered.  The  first  even- 
ing saw  us  at  a  great  dinner-party  at  our 

well-remembered  friend  Lady  H 's. 

Twenty  guests,  celebrities  and  agreeable 
persons,  with  or  without  titles.  The  ta- 
bles were  radiant  with  silver,  glistening 
with  choice  porcelain,  blazing  with  a 
grand  show  of  tulips.  This  was  our 
"  baptism  of  fire  "  in  that  long  conflict 
which  lasts  through  the  London  season. 
After  dinner  came  a  grand  reception, 
most  interesting  but  fatiguing  to  persons 
hardly  as  yet  in  good  condition  for  social 
service.  We  lived  through  it,  however, 
and  enjoyed  meeting  so  many  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  who  were  very  cor- 
dial and  pleasant  in  their  way  of  receiv- 
ing us. 

It  was  plain  that  we  could  not  pretend 
to  answer  all  the  invitations  which  flood- 
ed our  tables.  If  we  had  attempted  it, 
we  should  have  found  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  A  secretary  was  evidently  a 
matter  of  immediate  necessity.  Through 

the  kindness  of  Mrs.  P ,  we  found 

a  young  lady  who  was  exactly  fitted  for 


the  place.  She  was  installed  in  the  lit- 
tle room  intended  for  her,  and  began 
the  work  of  accepting  with  pleasure  and 
regretting  our  inability,  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  books,  flowers,  and 
other  objects,  and  being  very  sorry  that 
we  could  not  subscribe  to  this  good  ob- 
ject and  attend  that  meeting  in  be- 
half of  a  deserving  charity,  —  in  short, 
writing  almost  everything  for  us  except 
autographs,  which  I  can  warrant  were 
always  genuine.  The  poor  young  lady 
was  almost  tired  out  sometimes,  having 
to  stay  at  her  table,  on  one  occasion, 
so  late  as  eleven  in  the  evening,  to  get 
through  her  day's  work.  I  simplified 
matters  for  her  by  giving  her  a  set  of 
formula?  as  a  base  to  start  from,  and  she 
proved  very  apt  at  the  task  of  modifying 
each  particular  letter  to  suit  its  purpose. 

From  this  time  forward  continued  a 
perpetual  round  of  social  engagements. 
Breakfasts,  lunches,  dinners,  teas,  recep- 
tions with  spread  tables,  two,  three,  and 
four  deep  of  an  evening,  with  receiving 
company  at  our  own  rooms,  took  up  the 
day,  so  that  we  had  very  little  time  for 
common  sight-seeing. 

Of  these  kinds  of  entertainment,  the 
breakfast,  though  pleasant  enough  when 
the  company  is  agreeable,  as  I  always 
found  it,  is  the  least  convenient  of  all 
times  and  modes  of  visiting.  You  have 
already  interviewed  one  breakfast,  and 
are  expecting  soon  to  be  coquetting  with 
a  tempting  luncheon.  If  one  had  as 
many  stomachs  as  a  ruminant,  he  would 
not  mind  three  or  four  serious  meals  a 
day,  not  counting  the  tea  as  one  of  them. 
The  luncheon  is  a  very  convenient  af- 
fair :  it  does  not  require  special  dress  ; 
it  is  informal ;  it  is  soon  over,  and  may 
be  made  light  or  heavy,  as  one  chooses. 
The  afternoon  tea  is  almost  a  necessity 
in  London  life.  It  is  considered  useful 
as  "a  pick  me  up,"  and  it  serves  an 
admirable  purpose  in  the  social  system. 
It  costs  the  household  hardly  any  trouble 
or  expense.  It  brings  people  together 
in  the  easiest  possible  way,  for  ten  min- 
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utes  or  an  hour,  just  as  their  engage- 
ments or  fancies  may  settle  it.  A  cup 
of  tea  at  the  right  moment  does  for  the 
virtuous  reveller  all  that  Falstaff  claims 
for  a  good  sherris-sack,  or  at  least  the 
first  half  of  its  "  twofold  operation  :  " 
"  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy 
vapors  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  ap- 
prehensive, quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nim- 
ble, fiery  and  delectable  shapes,  which 
delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit." 

But  it  must  have  the  right  brain  to 
work  upon,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
brain  to  which  it  is  so  congenial  and 
from  which  it  brings  so  much  as  that  of 
a  first-rate  London  old  lady.  I  came 
away  from  the  great  city  with  the  feel- 
ing that  this  most  complex  product  of  civ- 
ilization was  nowhere  else  developed  to 
such  perfection.  The  octogenarian  Lon- 
doness  has  been  in  society  —  let  us  say 
the  highest  society  —  all  her  days.  She 
is  as  tough  as  an  old  macaw,  or  she  would 
not  have  lasted  so  long.  She  has  seen 
and  talked  with  all  the  celebrities  of 
three  generations,  all  the  beauties  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  decades.  Her  wits 
have  been  kept  bright  by  constant  use, 
and  as  she  is  free  of  speech  it  requires 
some  courage  to  face  her.  Yet  nobody 
can  be  more  agreeable,  even  to  young 
persons,  than  one  of  these  precious  old 
dowagers.  A  great  beauty  is  almost  cer- 
tainly thinking  how  she  looks  while  one 
is  talking  with  her  ;  an  authoress  is  wait- 
ing to  have  one  praise  her  book ;  but  a 
grand  old  lady,  who  loves  London  so- 
ciety, who  lives  in  it,  who  understands 
young  people  and  all  sorts  of  peoplej 
with  her  high-colored  recollections  of  the 
past  and  her  grand-maternal  interests  in 
the  new  generation,  is  the  best  of  com- 
panions, especially  over  a  cup  of  tea  just 
strong  enough  to  stir  up  her  talking  gan- 
glions. 

A  breakfast,  a  lunch,  a  tea,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, an  occurrence,  in  social  life, 
but  a  dinner  is  an  event.  It  is  the  full- 


blown flower  of  that  cultivated  growth 
of  which  those  lesser  products  are  the 
buds.  I  will  not  try  to  enumerate,  still 
less  to  describe,  the  various  entertain- 
ments to  which  we  were  invited,  and 
many  of  which  we  attended.  Among 
the  professional  friends  I  found  or  made 
during  this  visit  to  London,  none  were 
more  kindly  attentive  than  Dr.  Priestley, 
who,  with  his  charming  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Chambers,  took 
more  pains  to  carry  out  our  wishes  than 
we  could  have  asked  or  hoped  for.  At 
his  house  I  first  met  Sir  James  Pao-et 

o 

and  Sir  William  Gull,  long  well  known 
to  me,  as  to  the  medical  profession  every- 
where, as  preeminent  in  their  several  de- 
partments. If  I  were  an  interviewer 
or  a  newspaper  reporter,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  impression  which  the 
men  and  women  of  distinction  I  met 
made  upon  me  ;  but  where  all  were  cor- 
dial, where  all  made  me  feel  as  nearly 
as  they  could  that  I  belonged  where  I 
found  myself,  whether  the  ceiling  were 
a  low  or  a  lofty  one,  I  do  not  care  to 
differentiate  my  hosts  and  my  other 
friends.  Fortemque  Gyan  fortemque 
Cloanthum,  —  I  left  my  microscope  and 
my  test-papers  at  home. 

Our  friends,  several  of  them,  had  a 
pleasant  way  of  sending  their  carriages 
to  give  us  a  drive  in  the  Park,  where, 
except  in  certain  permitted  regions,  the 
common  hired  vehicles  are  not  allowed 
to  enter.  Lady  H sent  her  car- 
riage for  us  to  go  to  her  sister's,  Mrs. 

M 's,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  little 

"  tea,"  and  met  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  remarkable  of  those  London  old 
ladies  I  have  spoken  of. 

English  people  have  queer  notions 
about  iced-water  and  ice-cream.  "  You 
will  surely  die,  eating  such  cold  stuff," 
said  a  lady  to  my  companion.  "No," 
she  answered,  "  but  I  should  certainly 
die  were  I  to  drink  your  two  cups  of 
strong  tea."  I  approved  of  this  "  coun- 
ter "  on  the  teacup,  but  I  did  not  think 
either  of  them  was  in  much  danger. 
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Mrs.  B.  M sent  her  carriage  for  us 

to  take  us  to  a  lunch  at  her  house,  where 
we  met  Mr.  Browning,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
his  handsome  wife,  and  other  well-known 
guests.  After  lunch,  recitations,  songs, 
etc.  House  full  of  pretty  things.  Among 
other  curiosities  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
illustrating  Keeley's  motor,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  has  manifested  a  remarkably 
powerful  vis  inertice,  but  which  promises 
miracles.  In  the  evening  a  grand  re- 
ception at  Lady  G 's,  beginning  (for 

us,  at  least)  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 

house  a  palace,  and  A thinks  there 

were  a  thousand  people  there.  We  made 
the  tour  of  the  rooms,  saw  many  great 
personages,  had  to  wait  for  our  carriage 
a  long  time,  but  got  home  at  one  o'clock. 

The  next  day  Rev.  Mr.  H —  -  sent 
his  carriage,  and  we  drove  in  the  Park. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  our  minis- 
ter's to  see  the  American  ladies  who  had 
been  presented  at  the  drawing-room. 
After  this  both  of  us  were  glad  to  pass 
a  day  or  two  in  comparative  quiet,  except 
that  we  had  a  room  full  of  visitors.  So 
many  persons  expressed  a  desire  to  make 
our  acquaintance  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  them  if  we  would  give  a 
reception  ourselves.  We  were  thinking 
how  we  could  manage  it  with  our  rooms 
at  the  hotel,  which  were  not  arranged 
so  that  they  could  be  thrown  together. 
Still,  we  were  planning  to  make  the  best 
of  them,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley 
suggested  that  we  should  receive  com- 
pany at  their  house.  This  was  a  sur- 
prise, and  a  most  welcome  one,  and 
A and  her  kind  friend  busied  them- 
selves at  once  about  the  arrangements. 

We  went  to  a  luncheon  at  L 

House,  not  far  from  our  residence.  My 
companion  tells  a  little  incident  which 
may  please  an  American  six-year-old  : 
"The  eldest  of  the  four  children,  Sibyl, 
a  pretty,  bright  child  of  six,  told  me  that 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen.  I  said, 
*  Did  you  begin,  Dear  Queen  ? '  '  No,' 
she  answered,  '  I  began,  Your  Majesty, 
and  signed  myself,  Your  little  servant, 


Sibyl.'"  A  very  cordial  and  homelike 
reception  at  this  great  house,  where  a 
couple  of  hours  were  passed  most  agree- 
ably. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to 
Westminster  Abbey  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  Canon  Harford  on  A  Cheerful 
Life.  A  lively,  wholesome,  and  en- 
couraging discourse,  such  as  it  would  do 
many  a  forlorn  New  England  congrega- 
tion good  to  hear.  In  the  afternoon  we 
both  went  together  to  the  Abbey.  Met 

our  Beverly  neighbor,  Mrs.  V ,  and 

adopted  her  as  one  of  our  party.  The 
seats  we  were  to  have  were  full,  and  we 
had  to  be  stowed  where  there  was  any 
place  that  would  hold  us.  I  was  smug- 
gled into  a  stall,  going  through  long  and 
narrow  passages,  between  crowded  rows 
,  of  people,  and  found  myself  at  last  with 
a  big  book  before  me  and  a  set  of  official 
personages  around  me,  whose  duties  I 
did  not  clearly  understand.  I  thought 
they  might  be  mutes,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  salaried  to  look  grave  and  keep 
quiet.  After  service  we  took  tea  with 
Dean  Bradley,  and  after  tea  we  visited 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  I  had  been 
twice  invited  to  weddings  in  that  famous 
room  :  once  to  the  marriage  of  my  friend 
Motley's  daughter,  then  to  that  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Locker's  daughter  to  Lionel 
Tennyson,  whose  recent  death  has  been 
so  deeply  mourned.  I  never  expected 
to  see  that  Jerusalem,  in  which  Harry 
the  Fourth  died,  but  there  I  found  my- 
self in  the  large  panelled  chamber,  with 
all  its  associations.  The  older  memories 
came  up  but  vaguely  j  an  American  finds 
it  as  hard  to  call  back  anything  over 
two  or  three  centuries  old  as  a  sucking- 
pump  to  draw  up  water  from  a  depth  of 
over  thirty-three  feet  and  a  fraction.  Af- 
ter this  A went  to  a  musical  party, 

dined  with  the  V s,  and  had  a  good 

time  among  American  friends. 

The  next  evening  we  went  to  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre  to  see  Mr.  Irving.  He  had 
placed  the  Royal  box  at  our  disposal,  so 
we  invited  our  friends  the  P s  to  go 
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with  us,  and  we  all  enjoyed  the  evening 
mightily.  Between  the  scenes  we  went 
behind  the  curtain,  and  saw  the  very  cu- 
rious and  admirable  machinery  of  the 
dramatic  spectacle.  We  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  imps  and  demons, 
who  were  got  up  wonderfully  well.  Ellen 
Terry  was  as  fascinating  as  ever.  I  re- 
membered that  once  before  I  had  met 
her  and  Mr.  Irving  behind  the  scenes. 
It  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  while 
I  was  talking  with  them  a  very  heavy 
piece  of  scenery  came  crashing  down, 
and  filled  the  whole  place  with  dust.  It 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  where  we 
were  standing,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  near  our  several  life-dra- 
mas came  to  a  simultaneous  exeunt 
omnes. 

A  long  visit  from  a  polite  interview- 
er, shopping,  driving,  calling,  arranging 
about  the  people  to  be  invited  to  our 
reception,  and  an  agreeable  dinner  at 
Chelsea  with  my  American  friend,  Mrs. 

M ,  filled  up  this  day  full  enough, 

and  left  us  in  good  condition  for  the  next, 
.  which  was  to  be  a  very  busy  one. 

In  the  brief  account  of  my  first  visit 
to  England,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  went  to 
the  famous  Derby  race  at  Epsom.  I  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  see  the  Derby  of 
1886,  as  I  had  seen  that  of  1834.  I  must 
have  spoken  of  this  intention  to  some 
interviewer,  for  I  find  the  following  par- 
agraph in  an  English  sporting  newspa- 
per, The  Field,  for  May  29th,  1886. 

"  The  Deuby  has  always  been  the  one 
event  in  the  racing  year  which  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets,  essayists,  and  littera- 
teurs desire  to  see  once  in  their  lives.  A 
few  years  since  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in- 
duced by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Wol- 
verton  to  run  down  to  Epsom  on  the 
Derby  day.  The  impression  produced 
upon  the  Prime  Minister's  sensitive  and 
emotional  mind  was  that  the  mirth  and 
hilarity  displayed  by  his  compatriots  upon 
Epsom  race-course  was  Italian  rather 
than  English  in  its  character.  On  the 
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other  hand,  Gustave  Dore,  who  also  saw 
the  Derby  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
his  life,  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  with  hor- 
ror upon  the  faces  below  him,  Quelle 
scene  brutale  !  We  wonder  to  which  of 
these  two  impressions  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  inclined,  if  he  went  last 
Wednesday  to  Epsom  !  Probably  the 

well-known,  etc.,  etc., —  Of  one  thing 

Dr.  Holmes  may  rest  finally  satisfied : 
the  Derby  of  1886  may  possibly  have 
seemed  to  him  far  less  exciting  than  that 
of  1834 ;  but  neither  in  1834  nor  in  any 
other  year  was  the  great  race  ever  won 
by  a  better  sportsman  or  more  honorable 
man  than  the  Duke  of  Westminster." 

My  desire  to  see  the  Derby  of  this 
year  was  of  the  same  origin  and  charac- 
ter as  that  which  led  me  to  revisit  many 
scenes  which  I  remembered.  I  cared 
quite  as  much  about  renewing  old  im- 
pressions as  about  getting  new  ones.  I 
enjoyed  everything  which  I  had  once 
seen  all  the  more  from  the  blending  of 
my  recollections  with  the  present  as  it 
was  before  me. 

The  Derby  day  of  1834  was  exceed- 
ingly windy  and  dusty.  Our  party,  rid- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  was 
half  smothered  with  the  dust,  and  ar- 
rived in  a  very  deteriorated  condition, 
but  recompensed  for  it  by  the  extraor- 
dinary sights  we  had  witnessed.  There 
was  no  train  in  those  days,  and  the 
whole  road  between  London  and  Ep- 
som was  choked  with  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  from  four-in-hands  to  donkey- 
carts  and  wheelbarrows.  My  friends 
and  I  mingled  freely  in  the  crowds,  and 
saw  all  the  "  humors  "  of  the  occasion. 
The  thimble-riggers  were  out  in  great 
force,  with  their  light,  movable  tables, 
the  cups  or  thimbles,  and  the  "  little 
jokers,"  and  the  coachman,  the  sham 
gentleman,  the  country  greenhorn,  all 
properly  got  up  and  gathered  about  the 
table.  I  think  we  had  "  Aunt  Sally," 
too,  —  the  figure  with  a  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  which  one  might  shy  a  stick  at  for 
a  penny  or  two  and  win  something,  I 
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forget  what.  The  clearing  the  course  of 
stragglers,  and  the  chasing  about  of  the 
frightened  little  dog  who  had  got  in 
between  the  thick  ranks  of  spectators, 
reminded  me  of  what  I  used  to  see  on 
old  "  artillery  election  "  days. 

It  was  no  common  race  that  I  went  to 
see  in  1834.  "  It  is  asserted  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  contemporary  that  Plenipoten- 
tiary was  absolutely  the  best  horse  of  the 
century."  This  was  the  winner  of  the 
race  I  saw  so  long  ago.  Herring's  col- 
ored portrait,  which  I  have  always  kept, 
shows  him  as  a  great,  powerful  chestnut 
horse,  well  deserving  the  name  of  "  bul- 
lock," which  one  of  the  jockeys  applied 
to  him.  "  Rumor  credits  Dr.  Holmes," 
so  The  Field  says,  "  with  desiring  men- 
tally to  compare  his  two  Derbies  with 
each  other."  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
my  objects  of  comparison.  The  horse  I 
was  about  to  see  win  was  not  unworthy 
of  being  named  with  the  renowned 
champion  of  my  earlier  day.  I  quote 
from  a  writer  in  the  London  Morning 
Post,  whose  words,  it  will  be  seen,  carry 
authority  with  them  :  — 

"  Deep  as  has  hitherto  been  my  rev- 
erence for  Plenipotentiary,  Bay  Middle- 
ton,  and  Queen  of  Trumps  from  hearsay, 
and  for  Don  John,  Crucifix,  etc.,  etc., 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I 
am  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  Or- 
monde as  the  best  three-year-old  I  have 
ever  seen  during  close  upon  half  a  cen- 
tury's connection  with  the  turf." 

Ormonde,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
horse,  was  the  son  of  that  other  winner 
of  the  Derby,  Bend  Or,  whom  I  saw  at 
Eaton  Hall. 

Perhaps  some  coeval  of  mine  may 
think  it  was  a  rather  youthful  idea  to 
go  to  the  race.  I  cannot  help  that. 
I  was  off  on  my  first  long  vacation  for 
half  a  century,  and  had  a  right  to  my 
whims  and  fancies.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  go  in  with  a  vast  crowd  at  five  and 
twenty,  and  another  thing  to  run  the 
risks  of  the  excursion  at  more  than  thrice 
that  age.  I  looked  about  me  for  means 


of  going  safely,  and  could  think  of  noth- 
ing better  than  to  ask  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  and  kindest  of  gentlemen,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Winthrop,  at 
whose  house  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  Lord  R — 
suggested  that  the  best  way  would  be 
for  me  to  go  in  the  special  train  which 
was  to  carry  the  Prince  of  Wales.  First, 
then,  I  was  to  be  introduced  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  which  office  was  kindly 
undertaken  by  our  very  obliging  and 
courteous  Minister,  Mr.  Phelps.  After 
this  all  was  easily  arranged,  and  I  was 
cared  for  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  Mr. 
Phelps  himself.  On  the  grand  stand  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
people,  who  were  all  very  natural,  and  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Prince  is  of  a  lively  temperament 
and  a  very  cheerful  aspect,  —  a  young 
girl  would  call  him  "  jolly "  as  well  as 
"nice."  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
story  of  "  Mr.  Pope  "  and  his  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  told  by  Horace  Walpole :  "  Mr. 
Pope,  you  don't  love  princes."  "  Sir,  I 
beg  your  pardon."  "  Well,  you  don't 
love  kings,  then."  "  Sir,  I  own  I  love 
the  lion  best  before  his  claws  are  grown." 
Certainly,  nothing  in  Prince  Albert  Edf 
ward  suggests  any  aggressive  weapons 
or  tendencies.  The  lovely,  youthful-look- 
ing, gracious  Alexandra,  the  always  affa- 
ble and  amiable  Princess  Louise,  the  tall 
youth  who  sees  the  crown  and  sceptre 
afar  off  in  his  dreams,  the  slips  of  girls 
so  like  many  school  misses  we  left  be- 
hind us,  —  all  these  grand  personages, 
not  being  on  exhibition,  but  off  enjoying 
themselves,  just  as  I  was  and  as  other  peo- 
ple were,  seemed  very  much  like  their  fel- 
low-mortals. It  is  really  easier  to  feel  at 
home  with  the  highest  people  in  the  land 
than  with  the  awkward  commoner  who 
was  knighted  yesterday.  When  "  My 
Lord  and  Sir  Paul  "  came  into  the  Club 
which  Goldsmith  tells  us  of,  the  hilarity 
of  the  evening  was  instantly  checked. 
The  entrance  of  a  dignitary  like  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  have 
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spoiled  the  fun  of  the  evening.  If  there 
is  any  one  accomplishment  specially  be- 
longing to  princes,  it  is  that  of  making 
the  persons  they  meet  feel  at  ease. 

The  grand  stand  to  which  I  was  ad- 
mitted was  a  little  privileged  republic. 
I  could  not  help  remembering  Thack- 
eray's story  of  his  asking  some  simple 
question  of  a  royal  or  semi-royal  person- 
age whom  he  met  in  the  courtyard  of  an 
hotel,  which  question  his  Highness  did 
not  answer,  but  called  a  subordinate  to 
answer  for  him.  I  had  been  talking 
some  time  with  a  tall,  good-looking  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  took  for  a  nobleman  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced.  Some- 
thing led  me  to  think  I  was  mistaken  in 
the  identity  of  this  gentleman.  I  asked 
him,  at  last,  if  he  were  not  So  and  So. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  am  Prince  Chris- 
tian." You  are  a  Christian  prince,  any- 
how, I  said  to  myself,  if  I  may  judge 
by  your  manners. 

I  once  made  a  similar  mistake  in  ad- 
dressing a  young  fellow-citizen  of  some 
social  pretensions.  I  apologized  for  my 
error. 

"  No  offence,"  he  answered. 

Offence  indeed  !  I  should  hope  not. 
But  he  had  not  the  "  maniere  de 
prince,"  or  he  would  never  have  used 
that  word. 

I  must  say  something  about  the  race 
I  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  see.  There 
was  a  preliminary  race,  which  excited 
comparatively  little  interest.  After  this 
the  horses  were  shown  in  the  paddock, 
and  many  of  our  privileged  party  went 
down  from  the  stand  to  look  at  them. 
Then  they  were  brought  out,  smooth, 
shining,  fine-drawn,  frisky,  spirit-stirring 
to  look  upon,  —  most  beautiful  of  ah1  the 
bay  horse  Ormonde,  who  could  hardly 
be  restrained,  such  was  his  eagerness  for 
action.  The  horses  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance. —  They  are  off,  —  not  yet  distin- 
guishable, at  least  to  me.  A  little  wait- 
ing time,  and  they  swim  into  our  ken, 
but  in  what  order  of  precedence  it  is  as 
yet  not  easy  to  say.  Here  they  come  ! 


Two  horses  have  emerged  from  the  ruck, 
and  are  sweeping,  rushing,  storming,  to- 
wards us,  almost  side  by  side.  One 
slides  by  the  other,  half  a  length,  a 
length,  a  length  and  a  half.  Those  are 
Archer's  colors,  and  the  beautiful  bay 
Ormonde  flashes  by  the  line,  winner  of 
the  Derby  of  1886.  "  The  Bard  "  has 
made  a  good  fight  for  the  first  place,  and 
comes  in  second.  Poor  Archer,  the  king 
of  the  jockeys !  He  will  bestride  no 
more  Derby  winners.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

While  the  race  was  going  on  the  yells 
of  the  betting  crowd  beneath  us  were  in- 
cessant. It  must  have  been  the  frantic 
cries  and  movements  of  these  people  that 
caused  Gustave  Dore  to  characterize  it 
as  a  brutal  scene.  The  vast  mob  which 
thronged  the  wide  space  beyond  the 
shouting  circle  just  round  us  was  much 
like  that  of  any  other  fair,  so  far  as  I 
could  see  from  my  royal  perch.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  was  a  man  on 
an  immensely  tah1  pair  of  stilts,  stalking 
about  among  the  crowd.  I  think  it 
probable  that  I  had  as  much  enjoyment 
in  forming  one  of  the  great  mob  in  1834 
as  I  did  among  the  grandeurs  in  1886. 
but  the  last  is  pleasanter  to  remember 
and  especially  to  tell  of. 

After  the  race  we  had  a  luncheon  served 
us,  a  comfortable  and  substantial  one, 
which  was  very  far  from  unwelcome.  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Derby  to  bet  on  the 
winner.  But  as  I  went  in  to  luncheon,  I 
passed  a  gentleman  standing  in  custody 
of  a  plate  half  covered  with  sovereigns. 
He  politely  asked  me  if  I  would  take 
a  little  paper  from  a  heap  there  was 
lying  by  the  plate,  and  add  a  sovereign 
to  the  collection  already  there.  I  did 
so,  and,  unfolding  my  paper,  found  it  was 
a  blank,  and  passed  on.  The  pool,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Turkish  Ambassador.  I  found  it  very 
windy  and  uncomfortable  on  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  grand  stand,  and 
was  glad  that  I  had  taken  a  shawl 
with  me,  in  which  I  wrapped  myself  as 
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if  I  had  been  on  shipboard.  This,  I 
told  my  English  friends,  was  the  more 
civilized  form  of  the  Indian's  blanket. 
My  report  of  the  weather  does  not  say 
much  for  the  English  May,  but  it  was 
generally  agreed  upon  that  this  was  a 
backward  and  unpleasant  spring. 

After  my  return  from  the  race  we 
went  to  a  large  dinner  at  Mr.  Phelps's 
house,  where  we  met  Mr.  Browning 
again,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Herschel, 

among  others.    Then  to  Mrs.  C.  F 's, 

one  of  the  most  sumptuous  houses  in 
London ;  and  after  that  to  Lady  R 's, 


another  of  the  private  palaces,  with  ceil- 
ings lofty  as  firmaments,  and  walls  that 
might  have  been  copied  from  the  New 
Jerusalem.  There  was  still  another 
great  and  splendid  reception  at  Lady 

G 's,  and  a  party  at  Mrs.  S 's, 

but  we  were  both  tired  enough  to  be 
willing  to  go  home  after  what  may  be 
called  a  pretty  good  day's  work  at  en- 
joying oui'selves. 

We  had  been  a  fortnight  in  London, 
and  were  now  inextricably  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  the  golden  web  of  London 
social  life. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  HIPPOLYTOS  OF  EURIPIDES. 


THE  poetic  faculty  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  times,  and  it  is  always  two- 
fold. The  poet's  peculiar  gift  is  the 
power  of  expression.  It  is  twofold,  be- 
cause we  all  lead  a  dual  existence  ;  an  in- 
ner and  an  outer  life.  Every  thoughtful 
being  meditates  much  on  the  mysteries 
of  his  own  nature,  and  also  gives  ear- 
nest considei-ation  to  the  life  of  man 
among  men ;  pondering  what  goals  he 
may  strive  to  attain,  and  by  what  means. 
Many  reach  definite  convictions  as  to  the 
soul  within  them,  or  as  to  the  organized 
existence  of  society.  Of  these  many,  a 
few  have  the  power  of  clear  and  imagi- 
native utterance  ;  and  they  either  voice 
the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and 
thus  become  the  world's  lyric  poets,  or 
they  as  it  were  draw  out  before  us  their 
conception  of  society,  revealing  the  in- 
terdependence and  influence  of  men  on 
one  another,  and  are  dramatic  poets,  the 
poets  of  action. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  funda- 
mental distinction,  the  lyric  poets  of  all 
ages  and  lands  will  stand  in  the  closest 

O 

sympathy  and  kinship  with  one  another ; 
nor  shall  we  in  succeeding  ages  feel  that 
there  is  anything  far  away  or  foreign  in 


their  thoughts.  So  far  as  their  voices 
are  real  utterances  of  human  longing 
and  passion,  they  will  always  appeal  as 
directly  from  soul  to  soul  as  they  did  in 
their  own  lifetime,  for  the  longings  and 
passions  of  the  heart  of  man  must  al- 
ways be  the  same.  And  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  show  us  how  exactly  true 
this  is.  Who  needs  or  demands  to  know 
anything  of  the  times  or  circumstances 
of  Omar  or  Saadi,  of  Sappho  or  Anac- 
reon,  of  Beranger  or  Burns  ?  Tell  us 
but  the  words  they  say.  They  are  ut- 
tered directly  to  us,  —  to  all  hearts  that 
love  and  dread,  hope  and  repine. 
"Bards  of  passion  and  of  mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth !  " 

With  the  dramatic  poet,  however,  this 
is  not  entirely  true.  He  shows  us  upon 
his  broad  canvas  men  and  women  cos- 
tumed, and  speaking,  and  acting.  He 
draws  men  as  he  sees  them  about  him, 
the  men  of  his  own  century.  Therefore 
his  creations  will  often  appear  at  first 
strange  and  outlandish  to  us.  We  can 
know  them  thoroughly  only  when  we 
know  the  age  which  produced  them  ;  al- 
though, of  course,  for  that  very  study  of 
the  age  the  drama  may  be  among  oar 
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best  aids.  Then,  too,  the  prizes  for  which 
men  once  contended  may  seem  to  us  ig- 
noble or  worthless.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  look  at  the  outward  world  through 
Greek  or  even  through  German  eyes. 
To  be  sure,  if  the  characters  of  a  drama 
are  anything  more  than  talking  puppets, 
their  humanity  will  be  stronger  than 
their  nationality.  The  greater  the  poet, 
the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  what  is  hu- 
man and  universal  in  his  men  and  wo- 
men, through  the  veils  of  race  and  creed 
and  circumstances  ;  but  yet  the  dramatist 
has  always  a  right  to  insist  that  we  shall 
place  ourselves  among  his  audience,  in 
his  theatre,  and  judge  his  drama,  so  far 
as  we  may,  with  the  setting  and  the 
background  for  which  he  wrought  it. 

Moreover,  the  dramatist  (we  use  the 
word  now  in  the  narrower  technical 
sense,  no  longer  including  the  great  dra- 
matic writers,  from  Homer  to  George 
Eliot,  whose  works  were  cast  in  other 
forms)  is  peculiarly  bound  and  limited 
by  conventions  and  traditions.  This  is 
important  to  remember  in  the  case  of 
Euripides,  because  it  must  be  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  only  fet- 
tered by  the  conventions  of  the  stage 
and  the  traditional  religion  of  his  race, 
but  failed  to  harmonize  his  work  fully 
with  these  limitations,  against  which  he 
apparently  chafed  nearly  all  his  life. 

The  Greek  drama,  as  is  well  known, 
developed  out  of  the  choric  songs  per- 
formed at  the  festivals  of  Dionysos.  At 
first  these  songs  doubtless  always  cel- 
ebrated the  praises  of  the  joyous  wine- 
god  himself.  The  first  innovation  may 
have  been  when  one  of  the  chorus  gave 
in  recitative  an  account  of  some  legend- 
ary adventure  of  the  god  ;  such,  perhaps, 
as  the  one  told  in  the  beautiful  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Dionysos,  and  illustrated  in  the 
frieze  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
Later,  an  interlocutor  was  introduced, 
who  conversed  with  the  leader  of  the 
chorus.  This  embryonic  actor  may  have 
represented  Bacchos  himself.  The  idea 


of  dramatic  dialogue  was  now  reached, 
and  even  the  introduction  of  the  sec- 
ond actor,  by  Aischylos,  was  only  in  the 
natural  line  of  development.  Beyond 
three  actors  the  great  tragedians  never 
ventured.  The  choric  element  always 
remained  the  core  and  essence  of  the 
whole,  and  the  prize  was  officially  as- 
signed to  the  wealthy  citizen  who  fur- 
nished the  chorus,  not  to  the  poet  who 
wrote  the  libretto. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  extant  dra- 
mas is  drawn  from  a  wide  circle  of 
myths,  and  many  plays  are  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Bacchos.  But  the 
dramatic  contest  always  continued  to 
form  part  of  the  rites  at  his  festival. 
The  characters  upon  the  stage  were  pre- 
vailingly gods  and  the  children  of  gods. 
The  introduction  of  recent  subjects  was 
rare  and  unpopular,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  story  related  of  Phrynichos.  Herod- 
otos  records  that  he  represented  upon 
the  stage  the  fall  of  Miletos,  which  had 
occurred  a  few  years  before,  and  was 
thereupon  heavily  fined  by  the  Atheni- 
ans for  "  reminding  them  of  sorrows  of 
their  own."  The  Persians  of  Aischylos 
is  another  exception  which  confirms  the 
rule  ;  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ 
ten  makes  us  realize,  even  better  than 
through  the  account  of  Herodotos,  how 
quickly  the  great  struggle  with  Xerxes 
came  to  be  regarded  by  contemporary 
Greeks  as  a  holy  war,  decided  in  their 
favor  only  through  the  personal  interpo- 
sition of  the  gods.  The  Persians  is  a 
drama  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
level  of  human  life  as  the  Prometheus 
itself. 

The  immense  size  of  the  open-air 
Athenian  theatre  must  have  compelled  a 
rather  monotonous  declamatory  utterance 
in  dialogue,  and  this,  with  the  uniform 
dress  of  the  few  actors,  who  performed 
the  successive  parts  with  a  mere  change 
of  masks,  certainly  prevented  anything 
like  elaborate  delineation  of  individual 
character.  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  ex- 
tant plays  of  Aischylos  and  Sophocles 
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shows  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  at- 
tempted. There  was  probably  little  scen- 
ery, as  we  understand  the  word.  The 
action  usually  took  place  before  a  palace 
or  temple,  which  was  represented  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  ;  and  this  setting  was 
hardly  changed  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
except  that  sometimes  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  disclose  a  scene  or  tab- 
leau within  the  edifice.  To  the  two  eld- 
er poets,  at  least,  the  tragic  representa- 
tion was  a  stately  religious  ceremonial. 
The  choice  of  subject,  the  spirit  in  which 
the  drama  was  regarded  by  actor  and 
spectator,  the  prominence  of  the  choric 
and  musical  features,  may  remind  us 
rather  of  an  oratorio  than  of  a  modern 
play.  Sophocles  shows  himself  a  con- 
summate artist,  by  so  fitting  his  work  to 
these  limitations  that  he  never  seems 
hampered  and  fettered  by  them.  Soph- 
ocles is  reported  to  have  said  of  Aischy- 
los,  that  "  he  did  right  without  knowing 
why." 

With  these  traditions  of  his  art  Eurip- 
ides had  probably  neither  the  courage 
nor  even  the  opportunity  to  break  openly 
or  violently ;  and  yet  with  many  of 
them  he  must  have  been  covertly  at  war. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  he,  or  any  of 
the  enlightened  group  of  men  about 
Pericles,  had  any  belief  remaining  even 
in  the  existence  of  the  divinities  who 
make  up  the  quarrelsome  family  of  Zeus. 
Certainly  he  saw  how  the  incongruous 
legends  in  regard  to  them  had  grown 
up  in  a  ruder  age  than  his  own,  and  he 
abhorred  the  stories  which  attributed  to 
gods  crimes  and  vices  too  debased  for 
the  worst  of  men.  The  gods  constantly 
appear  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
story  of  the  Hippolytos  turns  upon  the 
vengeance  of  Aphrodite  on  the  chaste 
favorite  of  Artemis,  because  he  dis- 
dained the  delights  of  love.  Both  god- 
desses are  seen  upon  the  stage ;  but  all 
our  admiration  is  bestowed  on  the  hu- 
man characters  of  the  play.  Their  cour- 
age and  nobility  of  soul  are  in  the  sharp- 


est contrast  with  the  murderous  jealousy 
of  Aphrodite,  the  helplessness  and  re- 
vengeful spite  of  Artemis.  At  times,  in 
the  midst  of  such  dramas,  we  seem  to 
hear  clearly  the  stern  voice  of  the  agnos- 
tic poet :  "  Behold  your  gods,  O  men 
of  Athens,  drawn  even  as  your  legends 
bid  me  draw  them  !  Do  you  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in  divinities  capable  of  the 
vilest  passions  and  the  meanest  actions  ? 
Why  believe  in  them,  then  ?  The  gods 
should  be  more  wise  than  humankind !  " 
Of  course  this  attitude  of  half-avowed 
hostility  and  incredulity  toward  his  own 
characters  is  a  most  unfortunate  one  for 
the  artist,  and  often  mars  his  work.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  quite  clear  that 
he  accepted  reluctantly  the  supernatural 
elements  of  a  myth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  saw  to  portray 
vividly,  in  the  course  of  the  action,  the 
sufferings  and  emotions  of  men.  This 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  Alkestis,  a 
play  especially  familiar  to  English  read- 
ers through  the  transcription  by  the  poet 
Browning  in  his  Balaustion's  Adventure. 
In  the  prologue  Apollo  and  Death  meet 
before  the  palace,  and  after  their  alterca- 
tion the  god  of  life  and  light  flees  from 
his  former  home,  while  the  destroyer 
glides  within.  We  fancy  this  as  occur- 
ring in  the  dim  gray  of  the  dawn.  They 
are  not  seen,  hardly  thought  of,  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  drama.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  Alkestis  and  the  stout 
manliness  of  Heracles  absorb  most  of  our 
interest.  Heracles  is  no  glorious  demi- 
god, but  a  toiling,  weary  man.  Once  at 
least  something  like  a  sigh  of  repining 
at  his  own  hard  fate  on  earth  escapes 
him  :  — 

' '  The  task  you  tell  of  well  befits  my  lot, 
That  evermore  is  grim  and  arduous." 

As  the  scenes  develop,  we  are  thinking 
less  and  less  of  the  supernatural  elements 
of  the  tale.  At  the  last,  Heracles  re- 
turns with  the  queen,  whom  he  has  res- 
cued from  the  clutch  of  Death.  We  in- 
stinctively expect  a  long,  spirited  narra- 
tive of  the  struggle  over  her.  It  seems 
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just  such  an  opportunity  as  our  poet  de- 
lights to  improve,  —  like  the  death  of 
Creon  and  his  daughter  in  the  Medea,  or 
the  destruction  of  Hippolytos.  But  this 
was  just  the  point  in  the  legend  where 
the  poet's  dramatic  instinct  warned  him 
not  to  attempt  the  unattainable.  Such 
a  tale  could  not  be  stripped  of  its  alle- 
gorical mystery  and  made  realistic.  It 
must  be  touched  upon  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble. Accordingly  the  question  is  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  "  stichomythia" 
or  rapid  interchange  of  single -line 
speeches,  and  we  hear  only  this  much 
about  it :  — 

Admetos.    How  didst   thou   bring   her  from 

the  shades  to  day  ? 
Heracles.    By  joining   battle  with   the   lord 

that  held  her ! 
Adm.    Where  was  this  strife  between  thyself 

and  Death  ? 
Her.    I  seized  him  from  an  ambush  by  the 

tomb. 

At  this  point  an  easy  digression  is  effect- 
ed, for  Admetos,  troubled  that  Alkestis 
stands  motionless  and  does  not  greet 
him,  asks,  — 

'  But  wherefore  does  my  wife  thus  silent  stand  ? 

Yet  in  doing  this  the  poet  renounces  any 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the 
plot  as  stated  in  the  prologue.  Was 
Death  visible  to  Heracles,  though  invis- 
ible to  the  other  characters  except  Al- 
kestis in  her  frenzy  ?  Did  Death  and 
Heracles  wrestle  for  the  lady's  soul,  or 
her  body  ?  How  are  the  Fates  reconciled 
to  the  loss  both  of  the  original  victim  and 
of  the  chosen  substitute  ?  The  dramatist 
neither  knows  nor  cares.  We  have  wept 
over  Alkestis'  bier.  We  have  exulted 
with  Admetos  on  her  wondrous  return. 
The  poet's  object  is  attained  ;  the  play 
is  done. 

Why,  then,  are  Apollo  and  Death  in- 
troduced at  all  ?  At  the  beginning  of 
the  play  we  should  have  replied,  "  Be- 
cause they  are  essential  parts  of  the 
myth  ;  "  but  now  we  are  tempted  rather 
to  say,  "  In  order  that  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  one,  and  the  overweening 


confidence  of  the  other,  may  bring  out 
in  more  striking  relief  the  endurance  of 
woman  and  the  successful  toil  of  man." 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this : 
Euripides  disliked,  often  despised,  the 
gods  of  his  race,  or  the  vulgar  concep- 
tion of  them.  He  was  restricted  for  his 
material  to  myths  in  which  these  gods 
play  prominent  parts.  It  was  often 
an  irksome  question  to  him,  "  How  far 
must  I  sacrifice  my  own  convictions  to 
the  superstitious  orthodoxy  of  the  peo- 
ple ? "  When  this  discontent  breaks 
forth  through  the  lips  of  his  characters, 
it  is  an  interesting  aid  in  our  study  of 
the  man  Euripides,  but  it  is  a  proof  that 
he  had  not  attained  that  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  his  material  toward  which 
the  artist  strives.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
attain  it  before  his  last  great  work,  the 
Bacchantes,  which  is  like  a  splendid  re- 
cantation and  atonement  to  Dionysos  for 
all  his  doubts  and  heresies.  That  he 
had  a  high  artistic  nature,  a  lofty  ideal, 
most  modern  readers  probably  admit. 
Even  the  furious  unfairness  of  Aristoph- 
anes proves  that  he  recognized  the 
mighty  powers,  and  feared  the  success, 
of  the  poet  of  the  new  age. 

It  is  related  that  Sophocles  once  said 
of  his  younger  rival,  "  I  draw  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  as  they  are." 
Gentle  and  tolerant  as  these  words  may 
seem  at  first  hearing,  they  claim,  if  au- 
thentic, a  very  much  greater  superiority 
than  the  final  verdict  of  posterity  is  like- 
ly to  grant ;  for  they  mean  nearly  this  : 
"  I  am  an  idealist,  and  he  a  realist ;  I 
an  artist,  and  he  a  craftsman."  He  who 
merely  "  draws  men  as  they  are  "  has  no 
conception  of  the  true  aim  of  art,  nor  of 
the  limitations  of  his  own  powers.  To 
the  admirer  of  mere  realism,  the  maker 
of  wax  figures  is  a  better  workman  than 
the  sculptor,  the  newspaper  reporter  ex- 
cels romancer  and  dramatist.  He  who, 
with  his  poor  little  palette,  his  block  and 
chisel,  or  his  ink-horn,  starts  out  to  emu- 
late nature,  is  beaten  hopelessly  before 
the  race  begins.  Imitation  is  not  the  aim 
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of  art.  Mere  imitation  is  destructive  of 
all  art.  The  dramatist,  like  every  artist, 
must  find  his  strength  in  his  weakness. 
He  is  finite,  and  nature  is  infinite. 
Therefore  he  must  finish :  Nature  never 
finishes.  He  can  show  us  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  frame  that  unity  of  purpose, 
that  clearness  of  outline,  that  complete 
attainment  of  the  result  toward  which  all 
tends,  which  in  the  actual  world  is  lost 
to  our  eyes  amid  bewildering  and  never- 
ending  details.  If  he  accomplishes,  or 
aims  at  this,  he  is  an  idealist  and  an 
artist. 

If  this  he  his  goal,  the  truer  to  nature, 
the  more  of  a  realist  he  is,  the  better. 
Schiller  was  right  in  condemning  his 
own  youthful  tragedy,  the  Robbers.  "  I 
attempted  to  draw  men  before  I  had 
known  any."  And  so,  we  do  not  thereby 
acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  Euripides 
to  his  predecessors  when  we  say  that  he 
was  more  of  a  realist  than  they.  His 
works  do  show  an  insight  gained  by  close 
study  of  individuals.  His  plays  are  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  as  those  of  Sophocles 
are  not.  This  we  regard  as  in  itself 
a  distinct  advance.  Shakespeare  made 
that  same  advance  over  his  predecessors. 
Not  merely  the  noblest,  but  the  only  wor- 
thy study  of  mankind  is  man.  There 
is  no  higher  subject  within  the  reach  of 
our  perceptions.  The  highest  ideal  of 
divinity  itself  which  man  can  ever  shape 
will  be  but  the  combination  of  all  that  is 
best  in  human  nature. 

But  of  course  the  true  artist  seeks  to 
see  and  show  us  the  noble,  the  heroic, 
features  of  humanity.  This  is  only  say- 
ing that  the  artist  is  one  of  our  teachers, 
and  his  object  must  be  our  elevation. 
Aspiration  toward  something  higher  than 
ourselves,  toward  the  highest  we  can 
conceive,  is  the  sum  of  all  teaching. 
Perhaps  Euripides  sometimes  forgot  this 
axiom.  He  certainly  never  would  have 
ventured  or  wished,  as  does  a  living 
school  of  realists,  to  deny  or  reverse  it. 

The  Hippolytos,  the  Medea,  and  the 


Alkestis  are  believed  to  be  among  the 
earliest  works  of  our  poet  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  and  they  are 
hardly  equaled  in  skill  of  construction 
and  beauty  of  detail  by  any  of  the  later 
dramas  until  we  come  to  the  Bacchantes. 
The  Hippolytos  is  the  first  Greek  play 
we  possess  in  which  the  passion  of  love 
is  the  chief  subject ;  but  to  these  words 
we  must  not  attach  any  mediaeval  or 
modern  chivalric  associations.  The  pas- 
sion^  with  which  Phaidra  feels  herself 
cursed  is  a  distinctly  sensual  one,  and  in 
the  talk  of  the  unscrupulous  old  nurse 
we  shall  hear  something  of  the  blunt- 
ness,  though  not  the  vulgarity,  of  the 
nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Doubtless 
the  devout,  conservative  Athenian  saw 
in  the  play  as  a  whole  a  signal  warn- 
ing against  contempt  or  neglect  of  any 
divinity,  and  particularly  of  Aphrodite. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  poet 
has  but  thinly  concealed  a  very  differ- 
ent and  less  orthodox  meaning,  which  at 
times  becomes  evident  to  any  careful  lis- 
tener. 

We  are  told  that  the  tragedy  as  we 
now  read  it  is  largely  remodeled ;  and 
from  the  scanty  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  original  play,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  principal  changes  affect  the  char- 
acter of  Phaidra.  The  bold  avowal  of 
her  passion,  which  offended  in  the 
Veiled  Hippolytos,  is  here  replaced  by 
the  firm  determination  to  choose  death 
rather  than  dishonor. 

The  stage  represents  the  front  of  a 
palace  in  Troizene,  whither  Theseus, 
King  of  Athens,  has  come  in  voluntary 
exile  to  efface  the  pollution  suffered  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  rebellious  kins- 
man. His  wife,  Phaidra,  a  Cretan  prin- 
cess, daughter  of  the  notorious  Pasiphae 
and  sister  of  Ariadne,  has  accompanied 
him.  Among  his  many  earlier  amours 
Theseus  had  won  the  love  of  the  Ama- 
zon Hippolyte,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Hippolytos.  This  young  prince  has  been 
virtuously  bred  in  Troizene  by  his  foster- 
father,  Pittheus. 
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Statues  of  the  two  goddesses,  Aphro- 
dite and  Artemis,  stand  before  the  pal- 
ace ;  and  throughout  the  play  there  is 
a  dual  arrangement  of  the  characters 
and  an  elaborate  correspondence  of  per- 
sons and  groups,  such  as  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  certain  famous  ancient  paint- 
ings,—  for  example,  the  Fall  of  Hios, 
by  Polygnotos,  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi. 
The  one  goddess  appears  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  at  the  close,  of  the  play. 
Hippolytos  is  the  favorite  of  Artemis, 
Phaidra  under  the  control  of  Aphrodite. 
Phaidra,  with  her  old  nurse  and  maids, 
issues  from  the  palace ;  Hippolytos,  with 
his  venerable  serving-man  and  attend- 
ants, appears,  returning  from  the  hunt. 
The  first  half  of  the  play  culminates  in 
the  death  of  Phaidra,  the  second  in  that 
of  Hippolytos.  Theseus,  the  king,  is  the 
pivotal,  the  central,  though  not  the  most 
prominent,  figure.  There  are  even  two 
choruses,  or,  more  strictly,  a  double  use 
is  made  of  the  regular  tragic  chorus  ;  for 
before  they  make  their  regular  entry  as 
Trpizenian  matrons,  sympathizing  with 
Phaidra,  and  celebrating  the*  irresistible 
might  of  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  they  have 
already  been  heard,  though  perhaps  not 
seen,  as  a  train  of  huntsmen  following 
Hippolytos,  and  chanting  the  praise  of 
Artemis. 

Aphrodite,  probably  not  entering  like 
an  ordinary  character,  but  appearing 
aloft,  explains  the  whole  plan  of  the 
drama  in  the  prologue,  in  characteristic 
Euripidean  style :  — 

Known  among  men  and  not  unnamed  am  I, 
The  goddess  Kypris,  and  in  heaven  as  well. 
Of  all  who  dwell  between  the  Atlantic  bounds 
And  Euxine  Sea,  and  look  xipon  the  sun, 
Those  I  advance  who  reverence  my  power, 
And  those  who  proudly  scorn   me  I  bring  to 
grief; 

1  The  original  metre  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
recitative  of  Greek  dramas,  is  the  Alexandrine 
line  of  six  iambic  feet.  Though  the  present 
rendering  aims  everywhere  to  turn  line  for  line 
as  closely  as  possible,  it  was  thought  best  to 
substitute  the  ordinary  English  verse  of  ten 


For  this  is  natural  even  for  the  gods, 
To  take  delight  in  honors  from  mankind. 

And  soon  I  '11  prove  the  truth  of  these  my 

words. 

The  son  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazon, 
Hippolytos,  by  holy  Pittheus  bred, 
Calls  me  the  basest  of  divinities. 
He  shuns  the  joys  of  love,  and  will  not  wed. 
Artemis,  Phoibos'  sister,  child  of  Zeus, 
He  honors,  thinking  her  the  chief  of  gods, 
And  ever  in  the  greenwood  with  the  maid 
Destroys  the  beasts  with  his  fleet-footed  hounds, 
Enjoying  more  than  human  comradeship. 

And  that  I  grudge  liim  not :   why  should  I, 

pray? 

But  will  avenge  his  sins  against  myself 
This  day  upon  Hippolytos :  and  much 
Being  done  already,  light  is  now  my  task. 
For  once,  when  he  had   gone   from  Pittheus' 

halls 

To  see  and  share  the  sacred  mysteries 
In  Attica,  his  father's  high-born  wife, 
Phaidra,  beheld  him,  and  was  smitten  at  heart 
With  furious  passion,  through  my  artifice. 

And  ere  she  came  to  this  Troizenian  shore, 
Beside  the  rock  of  Pallas,  whence  this  land 
Is  seen,  for  Kypris  she  had  built  a  fane, 
Loving  in  absence.     From  Hippolytos 
She  bade  the  temple  henceforth  take  its  name. 

Now  Theseus  leaves  the  land  Kecropian, 
Fleeing  the  stain  from  the  Pallantids'  blood, 
And  voyages  with  his  wife  unto  this  land, 
Accepting  year-long  exile  from  his  home. 
But  yet,  though  moaning  and  half  mad,  still 

mute 

The  wretched  woman  bears  her  passion's  goad ; 
Not  one  of  all  her  household  shares  her  woe. 

But  not  in  this  wise  shall  her  passion  end. 
To  Theseus  I  will  show  and  prove  the  truth. 
The  sire  himself  shall  slay  the  youth,  my  foe, 
Through  fatal  curses  ;  for  the  lord  of  waves, 
Poseidon,  promised  Theseus,  as  a  boon, 
Three  prayers  unto  the  god  should  not  be  vain. 

And  she,  though  noble,  yet  shall  perish  too,  — 
Phaidra,  —  nor  do  I  count  her  pain  so  dear 
But  that  my  enemies  must  pay  to  me 
A  retribution  that  shall  make  amends. 

But  —  for  the  son  of  Theseus  I  descry 
Approaching,  having  left  the  toilsome  hunt, 
Hippolytos  —  I  straightway  will  depart. 

And  close  behind,  a  merry  attendant  throng 
Chant  the  resounding  praise  of  Artemis. 
He  does  not  know  that  Hades'  gates  swing  wide 
For  him  !     He  shall  not  see  another  day  !  1 

syllables.  The  livelier  recitative  of  four  ana- 
psests,  used,  for  example,  by  Phaidra  and  the 
nurse  on  their  first  entrance,  has  been  imitated 
without  intentional  variation. 

The  lines  printed  in  italic  type   are  in  the 
original  very  irrejpilar  in  length  and  metrical 
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As  the  haughty  and  beautiful  young 
Hippolytos  enters  he  is  singing  a  hymn 
to  Artemis,  his  invisible  companion  and 
protectress.  This  is  taken  up  by  the 
band  of  huntsmen,  and  finally  Hippoly- 
tos repeats  the  refrain  :  — 

Hippolytos.    Come,  follow,  and  sing  as  you 

follow 

Artemis,  dwelling  in  heaven, 
Daughter  of  Zeus,  who  protects  us  ! 

Chorus.    Lady,  O  lady  most  holy  and  pure, 

daughter  of  Zeus, 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  O  thou  virgin 
Artemis,  daughter  of  Leto  and  Zeus  ! 
Loveliest  art  thou  of  maidens  by  far 
Who  within  the  heavens  wide 
Dwellest  in  thy  paternal  hall, 
In  the  resplendent  palace  of  Zeus  ! 

Hipp.    Hail  to  thee,  O  loveliest, 
Loveliest  of  maids  that  dwell 
In  Olympos,  Artemis  ! 

Hippolytos  is  perhaps  now  first  visi- 
ble, and  as  he  enters  he  approaches  the 
statue  of  Artemis,  holding  the  wreath, 
from  which  the  present  play  takes  its 
name  of  Hippolytos  Stephanephoros,  or 
the  Garland-Bearer. 

This  garland,  woven  from  the  virgin  mead, 
O  lady,  I  have  shaped,  and  bring  to  thee, 
Where   neither   shepherd   dares   to   graze   his 

flock, 

Nor  yet  has  come  the  scythe,  but  in  the  spring 
The  honey-bee  flits  o'er  the  virgin  mead, 
And  Reverence  keeps  it  fresh  with  river-dews. 
They  who,  untaught,  within  their  very  souls 
Have  virtue,  shown  in  all  their  acts  alike, 
May  cull  therefrom  ;  the  evil  enter  not. 

But  oh,  dear  lady,  for  thy  golden  hai" 
Receive  a  coronal  from  a  reverent  hand  ; 
For  I,  alone  of  mortals,  have  this  right. 
With  thee  I  live,  and  answer  thee  in  words, 
Hearing  thy  voice,  but  seeing  not  thy  face. 
May  I  turn  the  goal  of  life  as  I  began ! 

Any  Greek,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
legend  of  Phaidra  and  Hippolytos,  even 
though  ihe  threats  of  Aphrodite  were 
not  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  would  feel 
that  words  so  presumptuous  as  these 
must  rouse  the  anger  of  Nemesis  ;  and 

character,  though  most  of  these  passages  are 
prevailingly  trochaic.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  sung.  They  include  not  only  the 
choric  songs  proper,  but  occasional  lyric  stan- 
zas, interspersed  in  the  recitative,  and  assigned 
to  actors  as  well  as  to  chorus.  No  consistent 


as  the  prince  turns  away,  his  faithful  old 
serving-man  ventures  to  admonish  him, 
.  though  with  evident  timidity  :  — 

Servant.    O  prince,  —  for  only  gods  we  hail 

as  lords,  — 
Wouldst   thou   accept  a  counsel  shrewd  from 

me? 
Hippolytos.    Ay,  gladly;    else  I  should  not 

show  me  wise. 
Serv.    Dost  thou,   pray,  know  the  custom 

fixed  by  men  — 
Hipp,    (interrupting,    haughtily).    I   know   it 

not !     Why  dost  thou  question  me  ? 
Serv.  —  To  hate  the  proud  and  unapproach- 
able ? 
Hipp.    And  rightly.     Who  is  haughty,  and 

not  detested  ? 

Serv.    And  men  have  pleasure  in  the  courte- 
ous ? 

Hipp.    Surely,  and  profit  too  with  little  toil. 
Serv.    And  dost  thou  deem  this  true  of  gods 

as  well  ? 
Hipp.    Ay,  since  our  mortal  nature  follows 

theirs. 
Serv.    Why  then   dost  thou   not   greet   this 

mighty  goddess  ? 
Hipp.    Whom  ?     But  be   cautious   lest   thy 

lips  may  err ! 
Serv.    Kypris,  who  stands  beside  the  portal 

here. 
Hipp.    I,  who  am  chaste,  salute  her  from 

afar ! 
Serv.    But  she  is  mighty,  and  famed  among 

mankind. 

Hipp.    No  god,  nor  man,  is  dear  alike  to  all. 
Serv.    May  Heaven  accord  thee  joy,  —  and 

fitting  thoughts ! 
Hipp.    No  god  delights  me,  worshiped  in  the 

night ! 
Serv.    We    ought   to  pay  fit   honors    to  the 

gods ! 
Hipp.    Attendants,  go,  and  passing   to  our 

home 

Prepare  the  food  :  a  bountiful  repast 
After  the  chase  is  sweet ;  and  you  must  rub 
The  steeds,  that  I  may  yoke  them  to  the  car 
When  I  have  eaten,  and  train  them  fittingly. 
[As  he  enters  thepalace,  mockingly,  to  the  old 

slave. 
—  Thy  Kypris  now  I  bid  a  long  farewell ! 

The  devoted   old  man   is   left   alone 
upon  the  stage,  and  straightway  throws 

attempt  has  been  made  here  to  imitate  the 
original  forms  of  these  lines.  We  are  unwil- 
ling to  believe  that  even  a  Greek  would  have 
found  in  them  any  pleasing  rhythmic  move- 
ment, unless  they  were  supplemented  by  music 
with  well-marked  regular  time. 
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himself  before  the  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
with  these  touching  words.  They  come 
very  near  that  virtue,  humility,  of  which 
wise  old  Dr.  Peabody  used  to  tell  us  men 
had  no  conception  before  Christianity 
was  preached. 

And  we,  not  imitating1  younger  men, 
But  with  the  lowly  heart  befitting  slaves, 
Will  make  our  prayer  unto  thy  image  here, 
O  Lady  Kypris  !     Grant  thy  pardon,  pray, 
If  any  one  in  youthful  pride  of  heart 
Speaks  idle  words,  and  do  not  seem  to  hear  : 
The  gods  should  be  more  wise  than  humankind. 

He  now  follows  his  master,  and  the 
stage  is  deserted.  This  closes  the  pro- 
logue, which  technically  includes  all  that 
precedes  the  regular  entrance  of  the 
chorus.  The  latter  are  matrons  of  the 
city.  They  have  heard  through  the  royal 
washerwoman  that  the  queen  has  taken 
to  her  bed,  and  they  now  come  hasten- 
ing to  the  palace,  full  of  sympathy  and 
curiosity.  They  march  in  and  take  their 
places  during  the  following  Parodos,  or 
entering  song.1 

PARODOS.  . 

Trickling  with  the  spray  of  ocean 
Stands  a  rock,  and  from  its  crest 
Leaping  runs  a  hurrying  streamlet, 
Whence  in  pitchers  men  might  dip. 
There  a  woman,  by  me  beloved, 
Plunging  garments  purple-dyed 
Into  the  cuirent,  upon  the  rocky, 
Sun-warmed  ridges  laid  them  down. 
First  through  her  I  learned  the  story 
Of  the  trouble  of  our  queen  :  — 

How  she  lies,  by  illness  wasted, 
On  her  couch,  and  with  delicate  robes 
Shrouds  her  auburn  head  in  darkness. 
Now  for  the  third  day,  so  are  we  told, 
Biding  her  fast,  she  keeps  her  body 
From  Demeter''s  bounty  pure, 
Which  across  her  lips  ambrosial 
Passes  not.     In  secret  grief 
Gladly  she  her  bark  would  anchor 
In  the  gloomy  port  of  death. 

1  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  use  of 
rhyme,  in  translation  from  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, is  a  mistake.  It  will  sometimes  give  us 
better  verses,  or  at  least  win  a  way  more  easily 
to  English  ears ;  but  it  leads  the  translator, 
half  unconsciously,  further  and  further  away 
from  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original ;  and 


By  a  god  art  thou  possessed, 
Lady,  Hecate  or  Pan, 
Or  the  Corybantes  dread, 
Or  the  Mother,  mountain-born. 
Artemis,  who  loves  the  chase, 
For  neglected  sacrifice 
Bids  thee  in  atonement  pine  : 
For  across  the  lakes  she  roves, 
Over  lands  and  over  seas, 
On  the  watery  eddies  rides. 

Is  thy  husband,  nobly-born, 
Ruler  of  Erechtheus''  sons, 
By  a  secret  love  beguiled 
From  thy  bed  within  his  halls  ? 
Has  a  mariner  arrived, 
Coming  from  the  shores  of  Crete 
Toward  our  hospitable  port, 
Bringing  tidings  for  the  queen, 
And  in  grief  for  sorrows  heard 
Is  she  prostrate,  body  and  soul  ? 

Often  in  our  fretful  woman-nature 
Dwells  a  miserable,  aimless  longing, 
Sprung  from  labor-pain  and  mad  desire. 
Through  my  body  too  this  gust  has  darted  ; 
But  I  called  on  Artemis  in  heaven, 
Archer-goddess,  aiding  us  in  travailj 
Who  with  the  other  gods  responds  to  prayer. 

This  entrance-song  and  the  subsequent 
similar  choric  odes  serve  here,  and  usu- 
ally in  Greek  plays,  as  musical  inter- 
mezzi, to  separate  the  episodes  or  acts. 
Accordingly,  the  first  episode  now  begins 
with  the  entrance  of  Phaidra,  accompa- 
nied by  her  fussy  old  nurse  and  other 
attendants.  They  are  announced  just  be- 
fore they  appear,  in  accordance  with  the 
almost  invariable  custom  of  the  Attic 
drama.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
chorus,  doubtless  through  their  leader's 
mouth,  may  take  part  in  the  dialogue  in 
recitative. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  those  characters 
of  Euripides  which  seem  peculiarly  un- 
suited  to  the  mask  and  buskin,  the  stiff- 
ness and  dignity,  of  the  old  tragedy. 
They  explain  to  us  the  influence  of  Kn- 
it brings  in  a  peculiarly  modern  clement,  ill- 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  work.  In  the  free 
version  of  the  Hippolytos  by  Fitzgerald,  the 
reader  will  find  rhymed  translations  of  all  the 
choric  odes.  They  are  very  beautiful,  but  they 
do  not  always  resemble  the  original. 
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ripides  upon  the  later  union  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  the  domestic  melodramas 
of  Menander  and  his  school.1 

Chorus.    But  there  is  the   ancient  nurse  at 
the  door, 

Bringing  our  lady  forth  from  the  hall. 

Darkly  gathers  the  cloud  on  her  brow. 

What  is  it  —  ray  soul  is  desirous  to  learn  — 

That  has  wasted  away 

The  pallid  form  of  the  princess  ? 

[Phaidra,  lying  upon  a  couch,  is  brought 
out  of  the  palace  by  the  nurse  and  atten- 
dants. 

Nurse.    Oh,  the    troubles   of   men  and   de- 
testable ills ! 

Pray  what   shall  I  do  for  thee,  what  shall  I 
not? 

See !     Here  is  the  daylight,   and  here  is  the 
air, 

And  forth  from  the  house  already  is  brought 

Thy  invalid  couch ; 

For  hither  to  come  was  thy  constant  desire, 

And  soon  to  thy  chamber  thou  :lt  hasten  again, 

For  quickly  thou  'rt  wearied,  and  never  con- 
tent. 

What  is  here  cannot  please  thee,  and  what  thou 
I  i-v1  not 

Thou  accountest  more  dear ! 

A  sickness  is  easier  than  to  be  nurse. 

Thy  trouble  is  simple  ;  for  me  are  conjoined 

The  worry  of  mind  and  the  labor  of  hands. 

The  existence  of  mortals  is  nothing  but  pain, 

And  there  comes  no  release  from  labor ! 

But  if  there  be  aught  else  sweeter  than  life, 
The  darkness  about  us  enshrouds  us  in  gloom. 
Hence  passionate  lovers  of  life  we  appear, 
Because  of  the  glamour  about  it  on  earth, 
Through  lack  of  assurance  of  living  elsewhere, 
And  ignorance  as  to  the  world  below. 
We  with  idle  tales  are  deluded ! 

The  last  seven  lines  are  hardly  in  char- 
acter from  the  lips  of  the  nurse.  The 
poet  seems  rather  to  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  speak  for  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  with  his  own  voice.  All  his  plays 
are  adorned  with  similar  philosophical 
and  lyrical  passages,  and  the  severest 
criticism  of  them  is  that  they  are  quite 
as  effective  when  detached  as  in  their 
place.  Indeed,  some  of  them  almost 
seem  expressly  composed  as  effective  and 
quotable  commonplaces. 

1  On  this  whole  question  the  reader  should 
consult  the  delightful  essays  of  J.  A.  Symonds, 
in  his  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets. 


Phaidra.    Uplift   my    body,    and    raise    my 

head; 

In  every  joint  am  I  relaxed. 
My  attendants,  grasp  my  shapely  hands. 
My  head-dress  is  heavier  than  I  can  bear  : 
Remove    it;    spread   over   my   shoulders    my 

locks. 

Paying  apparently  no  attention  to  the 
vague  consolations  uttered  by  the  nurse, 
the  queen,  a  moment  later,  bursts  out 
with  excited  words,  which  the  nurse  and 
chorus  cannot  understand,  though  the 
audience  at  once  perceive  that  her 
thoughts  are  with  Hippolytos  in  his 
favorite  haunts :  — 

Phaidra.    Ah  me ! 

I  would  that  from  some  refreshing  spring 
I  might  quaff  a  cup  of  water  clear, 
And  under  the  shadow  of  poplar-trees 
In  the  leafy  mead  might  lie  and  rest ! 

N.urse.    How  thou  speakest,  my  child  ! 
Pray  talk  not  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  throng, 
Nor  utter  such  words,  upon  madness  borne ! 

Phaidra.    To  the  mountains  send  me  !     I  go 

to  the  wood, 

And  among  the  pines  where  course  the  dogs, 
Pressing  close    on   the  track   of   the    dappled 

deer. 

By  the  gods  !     I  am  eager  to  cry  to  the  hounds. 
And  about  my  blonde  hair  whirl  and  throw 
The  Thessalian  lance,  or  to  hold  in  hand 
The  keen-tipped  spear. 

Nurse,    Why  givest  thou  thought,  my  child. 

to  this, 

Or  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  hunt, 
And   why   art   thou    longing   for   spring  -  fed 

streams  ? 

For  close  by  the  walls  is  a  dewy  slope, 
Whence  one  might  bring  a  draught  for  thee. 

Phaidra.    0   Artemis,  sea-washed    Limna's 

queen, 

Where   to  coursers'    tramp  the  gymnasia  re- 
sound, 

I  would  I  were  now  upon  thy  plain, 
Curbing  and  guiding  Venetian  steeds  ! 

The  fresh  breath  of  woodland  life, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  many 
parts  of  this  play,  is  strongly  felt  in 
these  outbursts  of  the  languishing  queen. 
The  nurse  is  amazed  at  .her  wild  words, 
and  Phaidra  finally  expresses  shame  and 
regret,  and  relapses  into  silence.  After 
a  colloquy  with  the  chorus,  in  which  both 
confess  their  ignorance  as  to  the  queen's 
mishap,  the  nurse  again  turns  to  her  mis- 
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tress,  and  importunes  her  to  tell  her 
secret  grief.  Finally,  in  desperation  at 
her  fixed  desire  for  death,  the  old  ser- 
vant says  :  — 

Yet  though  thou  be  more  stubborn  than  the 

sea, 

Bethink  thee,  if  thou  die,  thou  wilt  betray 
Thy    offspring,    who    will    share    no   father's 

wealth ; 

Nay,  by  the  Amazonian  warrior-queen, 
Who  bore   him  who   shall   be  thy    children's 

lord, 
A  bastard,  noble-souled,  —  thou  knowest  him 

well,  — 
Hippolytos  ! 

At  the  name  Phaidra  utters  a  sharp 
cry  of  distress,  and  after  long  resistance 
confesses  that  she  is  madly  in  love  with 
hun.  The  nurse  utters  the  wildest  ex- 
pressions of  horror  and  despair,  and  the 
chorus  follow  with  this  excited  strain  :  — 

Thou  hast  heard  our  queen,  ivho  uttered 
Her  unheard-of  grievous  trouble  ! 
May  I  perish,  dearest  lady, 
Ere  thou  gainest  thy  desire  ! 
O  thou  wretched  in  thy  sorrows .' 
Oh  the  woes  that  wait  on  mortals  ! 
Fatal  griefs  hast  thou  revealed. 
What  a  time  is  this  awaits  thee  ! 
Something  strange  befalls  thy  house. 
Not  obscure  thy  passion1  s  issue, 
O  unhappy  child  of  Crete  '. 

Then  follows  a  long  and  noble   speech 

by  Phaidra,  from  which  we  find  nothing 

to  omit :  — 

Troizenian  women,  who  inhabit  here 

The  outmost  court  of  Pelops'  land,  ere  this 

In  long  nightwatches  with  far-roving  thoughts 

I  have  pondered  how  the  life  of  men  is  ruined. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  unwittingly 

We  turn  to  evil,  for  good  sense  is  found 

In  many  ;  but  one  ought  to  reason  thus. 

We  realize  and  understand  the  right, 

But  tire  in  effort,  some  through  indolence, 

Some  choosing  other  pleasures  in  the  stead 

Of  duty  ;  and  many  pleasures  life  contains : 

Idle  conversing,  ease,  that  pleasant  ill, 

And   shame,  —  but  that  is   twofold,  one   not 

base, 

And  one  the  curse  of  homes.     If  the  fit  time 
Were    clear,   there  would  not   be  two   named 

alike. 
Since,  therefore,  I  have  learned  to  see  this 

truth, 

There  is  no  drug  could  so  enfeeble  me 
That  I  would  yield  from  my  intent  again. 


—  And  I  will  tell  the  process  of  my  thoughts. 

When  passion  smote  me,  I  considered  how 

I  might  endure  it  best ;   and  I  began 

To  bide  in  silence  and  to  hide  my  hurt  ; 

For  in  no  tongue  I  trust,  that  understands 

To  criticise  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 

But  countless  evils  in  itself  contains. 

Next,  I  determined  better  to  endure 

My  madness,  conquering  it  by  self-restraint. 

And  third,   when  by  these  means  I  still  had 

failed 

To  master  Kypris,  dying  seemed  to  me 
Wisest ;  and  no  one  shall  oppose  my  plans : 
For  I  would  not  do  well  unseen,  nor  have 
A  host  of  witnesses  to  evil  deeds. 
I  knew  the  act,  and  even  my  desire, 
Was  infamous,  and  knew,  too.  that  I  was 
That  hated  thing,  a  woman.     May  she  die 
In  utter  wretchedness  who  first  disgraced 
Her  marriage-bed  with  strangers !     This  befell 
With  women  first  who  sprang  from  lofty  race  ; 
For  when  vile  actions  please  the  nobly-born, 
The  vulgar  surely  will  account  them  good. 
I  hate  the  women,  virtuous  in  name, 
Who  venture  secretly  on  shameful  deeds. 
How  can  they  ever,  O  Kypris,  sea-born  queen, 
Endure  to  look  their  husbands  in  the  face  ? 
Do  they  not  shudder  at  their  accomplice,  Night, 
Or  lest  their  chamber-walls  may  cry  aloud  ? 
This  very  thought,  dear  friends,  is  slaying  me. 
That  I  will  not  be  found  dishonoring 
My  husband,  nor  my  children  whom  I  bore  ; 
But  may  they  flourish,  frank  of   speech   and 

free, 

In  glorious  Athens,  not  through  me  disgraced. 
The  man,  however  bold,  is  made  a  slava^ 
Who  knows  of  either  parent's  evil  deed  : 
And  this  alone  endures  as  long  as  life 
In  him  who  has  it,  —  conscience,  just  and  pure. 
Setting  before  them,  as  before  a  girl, 
His  mirror,  Time  exposes,  when  he  may, 
The  wicked.     May  I  not  with   them  be  found. 

Surely  this  is  a  noble  and  heroic  soul, 
struggling  desperately  against  sensual 
passion,  and  eager  to  perish  rather  than 
fall.  In  order  fully  to  realize  the  pathos 
of  Phaidra's  situation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  spectator  knows,  though  she  does 
not,  that  she  is  utterly  helpless  in  the 
grasp  of  an  irresistible  and  almost  demo- 
niacal power,  which  is  using  her  merely 
to  work  out  an  ignoble  revenge.  What  a 
contrast  between  such  a  woman  and  such 
a  goddess  ! 

Here  the  chorus  interjects  a  couple  of 
lines  of  commonplace,  while  the  audience 
draw  a  free  breath,  and  then  the  nurse, 
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who  meanwhile  has  recovered  her  cour- 
age, begins  a  speech  which  is  thoroughly 
Euripidean  in  several  ways.  The  poet 
has  a  fondness,  like  that  of  a  clever 
pleader,  not  perhaps  for  making  "  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  but  for 
showing  how  fair  an  appearance  may  be 
put  even  upon  a  desperately  bad  case. 
Of  course  the  villainous  logic  of  the  old 
procuress  did  not  win  the  approval  of  the 
Athenian  auditor  ;  but  it  may  well  have 
beguiled  from  him  a  smile  of  pleasure 
at  its  ingenuity.  It  is  like  our  poet,  too, 
to  adorn  just  this  chief  speech  of  his 
worst  character  with  ingenious  fancy  and 
mythical  allusion.  This  lavish  use  of 
poetic  wealth  in  a  bad  cause  reminds  us 
of  that  long  and  beautiful  farewell  of 
Admetos  to  the  wife  whom  his  own  cow- 
ardice dooms  to  death. 

Chorus.    Ah   me,  how  fair   is  virtue  every- 
where, 
And  harvests  good  repute  among  mankind ! 

Nurse.    My  lady,  thy  calamity  but  now 
Produced  in  me  great  terror  suddenly ; 
But  now  I  see,  't  was  weakness ;  and  in  men 
The  second  thought  is  somehow  wiser,  too. 
—  For  thou  hast  suffered  naught  untold,   nor 

strange. 

The  anger  of  the  goddess  on  thee  falls. 
Thou  lovest,  —  is    it  strange  ?  —  with    many 

more 

Of  men  ;  hut  wilt  thou  lose  thy  life  for  love  ? 
Wretched  are  they  who  love  their  neighbor,  or 
Who  may  hereafter,  if  their  doom  be  death  ! 
Invincible  is  Kypris,  when  she  comes 
With  furious  onset.     Gently  she  pursues 
The  yielding  one,  but  him  of  haughty  soul 
She  seizes  and  abases  utterly. 

She  floats  in  air,  and  rides  upon  the  wave 
Of  ocean  ;  out  of  her  all  things  are  sprung, 
For  she  it  is  implants  and  gives  desire, 
Whereof  we  all  are  children  on  the  earth. 

They  who  possess  the  books  of  elder  men, 
And  with  the  Muses  ever  live  themselves, 
Know  well  that  Zeus  of  old  desired  to  wed 
With  Semele,  and  the  fair-shining  Dawn 
Once  snatched  up  Kephalos  among  the  gods, 
In  her  desire  ;  and  yet  they  dwell  in  Heaven, 
Nor  do  they  shun  the  pathways  of  the  gods ; 
They  love,  submissive  to  calamity ! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield  ?     On  other  terms,  indeed, 
With  other  gods  for  lords,  thou  shouldst  have 

been 

Begotten,  since  our  ways  delight  thee  not ! 
How  many,  thinkest  thou,  are  wise  enough 


To  see  their  marriage-bed  betrayed,  and  seem 

To  see  it  not  ?     How  many  erring  sons 

Have  fathers  helped  to  win  their  loves  ?     The 

wise 

Agree  in  this :  disgrace  must  be  concealed ! 
Life  should  not  be  too  full  of  anxious  toil.  .  .  . 
If  thou  hast  more  in  thee  of  good  than  ill, 
Why  then  thou  dost,  being  human,  wondrous 

well ! 
Nay,  cease,  dear  child,  from  evil  thoughts,  and 

cease 

From  insolence,  —  for  this  is  nothing  less, 
To  wish  to  be  more  mighty  than  the  gods. 
Submit  to  love,  —  a  god  has  willed  it  so. 
Since  ill  thou  art,  control  it  as  thou  mayst ; 
For  there  are  charms,  and  incantations  too ; 
A  drug  to  cure  thy  trouble  will  appear. 
Men  would  be  slow  indeed  to  find  a  way, 
Did  not  we  women  spy  devices  out ! 

In  the  following  conversation  the 
nurse  plainly  avows  her  intention  to  re- 
veal the  truth  to  Hippolytos.  Phaidra 
seems  shocked  at  this,  and  bids  her  be 
silent ;  and  yet  she  is  tempted  by  the 
suggestion,  and  her  consciousness  of  her 
own  charms  prevents  her  thinking  it  a 
hopeless  one.  Her  words  are  :  — 

Proceed   not,    by   the   gods!    Thou   talkest 

well, 

But  shamefully  ;  and  passion  so  my  soul 
Has  mastered,  if  thou  speak  dishonor  fair, 
I  shall  submit  to  that  which  now  I  flee  ! 

The  nurse  reverts  to  her  previous  pro- 
posal, and  pretends  that  she  is  going  into 
the  palace  merely  to  secure 

A  lock  of  hair,  or  fragment  of  his  robe, 

such  a  personal  token  being  indispensa- 
ble to  the  love-charm  which  may  free 
Phaidra  from  her  passion.  The  queen 
more  than  half  realizes  that  this  is  a 
subterfuge,  for  she  expresses  a  dread 

Lest  thou  say  aught  of  me  to  Theseus'  son. 

The  nurse  soothes  her  with  vague  words, 
and  as  she  enters  the  palace,  saying, 

But  the  rest  of  what  I  plan 
It  will  suffice  to  tell  the  friends  within, 

even  the  spectator  is  not  quite  sure  what 
she  will  do. 

The  dramatic  purpose  of  all  this  is 
clear.  The  nurse  would  not  have  gone 
to  Hippolytos  in  defiance  of  a  decisive 
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prohibition  from  Phaidra.  The  queen  is 
not  wholly  innocent;  but  her  momen- 
tary wavering  rouses  otir  sympathy  for 
her  the  more.  The  brief  flash  of  hope 
in  her  eyes  is  the  foreshadowing  of  still 
blacker  despair. 

The  departure  of  the  nurse  closes  the 
first  episode.  During  the  following  Sta- 
simon,  or  choric  song,  the  queen  is  listen- 
ing intently  at  the  palace  door,  and  the 
sound  of  angry  words  within  finally 
causes  her  to  bid  the  chorus  be  silent. 

The  song  celebrates  the  terrible  might 
of  Eros,  who  should  be  worshiped  as  a 
greater  god  than  Delphian  Apollo  or 
Olympian  Zeus.  The  carrying  off  of 
lole  by  Heracles,  and  the  fate  of  Sem- 
ele,  burned  to  ashes  by  Zeus'  lightnings, 
are  described  as  instances  of  the  deadly 
power  of  passion. 

FIBST   STASIMOST. 

Love,  ah  Love,  whose  eyes  with  longing 
Overflow,  who  sweet  delight 
Bringest  to  the  soul  thou  stormest, 
,   Come  not,  prithee,  sorrow-laden, 
Nor  too  mighty,  unto  me !       "• 
Neither  flaming  Jire  is  stronger, 
Nor  the  splendor  of  the  stars, 
Than  the  shaft  of  Aphrodite, 
Darted  from  the  hands  of  Eros, 
Who  is  child  of  Zeus  supreme. 

Vainly,  vainly,  by  Alpheos, 
And  in  Phoibos'1  Pythian  fane, 
Hellas  heaps  the  slaughtered  oxen  ; 
Eros,  of  mankind  the  tyrant, 
Holder  of  the  key  that  locks 
Aphrodite'1  s  dearest  chambers, 
Is  not  honored  in  our  prayers,  — 
Though  he  comes  as  the  destroyer, 
Bringing  uttermost  disaster 
Unto  mortals,  when  he  comes. 

That  Oichalian  virgin  girl, 
Never  wedded  nor  a  bride, 
Kypris  hurried  far  away, 
Like  a  frenzied  Bacchanal ; 
In  the  midst  of  blood  and  smoke, 
And  with  gory  nuptial-rites, 
On  Alcmene's  son  bestowed, 
In  her  wedlock  all  unblest. 

Thou,  O  holy  walls  of  Thebes, 
Well  might  tell,  and  Dirke's  rill, 
How  to  mortals  Kypris  comes  ; 


For  with  thunder  wrapt  in  fire 
Bacchos'  mother  low  she  laid, 

Wedded  to  a  fearful  fate. 

Terribly  she  breathes  on  all ; 
Even  as  a  bee  she  flies. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  the 
Greek  chorus  filed  out  from  behind  the 
scenes  into  an  orchestra,  lower  than,  and 
in  front  of,  a  stage  upon  which  the  ac- 
tors appeared.  This  view  was  confirmed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  Dionysiac  thea- 
tre in  Athens  in  1862,  although  the  stage 
now  seen  there  certainly  dates  from  a 
much  later  age  than  the  fifth  century. 
Recently,  and  especially  since  the  thea- 
tre in  Epidaurus  has  been  excavated,  the 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  actors 
and  chorus  appeared  upon  the  same  level. 
The  question  is  quite  unsettled,  and  our 
curiosity  in  regard  to  it  is  piqued  by  the 
opening  of  our  second  episode. 

During  the  choric  ode  Phaidra  has 
overheard  something  of  the  conversation 
inside  the  palace,  and  she  finally  cries 
out  to  the  chorus  :  — 

Be  silent,  women  !     I  am  shamed  forever ! 

There  follows  a  brief  conversation,  in 
which  the  chorus  respond  in  excited  lyr- 
ical outbursts  to  the  calmer  recitative  in 
which  Phaidra  tells  what  is  happening. 

Phaidra.    I  am   ruined !     Stand   thou  here 

beside  the  doors, 
And   hear   the    sound    that   falls   within    the 

house ! 
Chorus.    Nay,  thou  'rt  at  the  portal !      The 

words  that  are  sent 
From  the  palace  concern  thee  : 
But  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  evil  befalls. 

And  a  moment  later,  — 

The  outcry  I  heard,  but  could  not  tell  clearly 

Which  way  it  had  come. 

The  shouting  was  borne  through  the  gates  to  thee. 

It  is  clear  that  the  chorus  are  not  near 
the  palace,  nor  do  they  think  it  proper 
to  approach  it. 

A  moment  later  the  palace  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  Hippolytos,  horrified 
at  what  he  has  just  heard,  rushes  out 
into  the  free  air,  while  the  nurse  clings 
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frantically  to  him,  begging  him  not  to 
betray  her  secret.  Phaidra  is  not  no- 
ticed by  them  during  the  scene  which 
follows,  and  she  doubtless  shrinks  back 
to  the  right  just  as  the  palace  door  opens. 
If  it  remained  open  it  may  have  screened 
her  from  Hippolytos'  sight.  In  any  case, 
the  spectator  undoubtedly  saw  her,  and 
watched  the  effect  upon  her  of  the  young 
prince's  words. 

Hipp.    O   mother   earth,  and   glowing   sun, 

•what  sound 
Of  words  unutterable  have  I  heard  ! 

Nurse.    Be  silent,  youth,  ere  some  one  hear 

thy  shouts. 
Hipp,    Hearing  such  horrors,  I  cannot  hold 

my  peace ! 
Nurse.    Yea,  by  thy  shapely  hand,  I  beg  of 

thee! 
Hipp.    Thou  shalt  not   clasp  my  hand,  nor 

touch  my  robes ! 
Nurse.    I  implore  thee  at  thy  knees,  destroy 

me  not! 
Hipp.    What !     If  thy  words  were  harmless, 

as  thou  say'st  ? 

Nurse.    My  tale,  O  son,  was   not  to  be  re- 
vealed ! 
Hipp.    Fair  words  are  fairer  uttered  in  the 

throng ! 
Nurse.    O  child,   I  pray,   dishonor   not    thy 

oath! 
Hipp.    My  tongue  has  sworn ;  unsworn  my 

mind  remains ! 

This  line  has  caused  Euripides  to  be 
bitterly  censured  as  immoral  and  Jesuit- 
ical ;  but,  apart  from  the  unfairness  of 
attributing  to  a  dramatist  the  sentiments 
of  his  characters,  Hippolytos  only  means 
that  he  has  been  tricked  into  a  promise 
of  silence,  which  he  would  not  have 
given  had  he  suspected  that  the  nurse 
was  about  to  make  a  wicked  and  traitor- 
ous proposal.  He  thinks  himself  still 
morally  free  to  reveal  to  Theseus  the 
true  character  of  his  wife.  Whether 
this  is  a  right  view  of  his  duty  we  will 
not  argue.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection  that,  when  Phai- 
dra has  perished,  he  refrains  from  telling 
the  truth,  even  to  clear  his  own  character, 
or  to  escape  exile  and  death. 

Nurse.   What  wilt  thou    do,  O  son  ?     De- 
stroy thy  friends  ? 


Hipp.    I  scorn  the  name !     No  base  one  is 

my  friend ! 
Nurse.    Forgive !     To  err  is  only  human, 

child! 

This  is  the  last  arrow  in  her  quiver. 
Hippolytos  now  casts  her  from  him  alto- 
gether, and  bursts  out  with  a  long  tirade 
against  women,  into  which  he  weaves  an 
outrageously  unjust  version  of  Phaidra's 
action  and  character.  We  quote  the 
most  important  parts  only  :  — 

.  .  .  Most  blest  his  lot  within  whose  home  is 

set 

As  wife  a  harmless,  silly  nobody. 
I  hate  a  clever  woman !     In  my  house 
Be  no  one  sager  than  befits  her  sex : 
For  Kypris  oftener  stirs  up  villainy 
Within  the  clever ;  but  the  guileless  wife 
Is  saved  from  folly  by  her  slender  wit. 

No  servant  should  approach  the  wife's  abode, 
But  speechless  animals  should  dwell  with  her, 
That  she  may  have  not  one  to  whom  to  speak, 
Nor  ever  hear  from  them  an  answering  voice. 
But  now  the  wicked  weave  their  plots  within 
For  mischief,  and  their  servants   bear  them 

forth: 

Even  as  thou,  O  evil  one,  hast  come 
To  proffer  me  my  father's  sacred  rights!   .  .  . 
.  .  .  And,  woman,  know,  my  reverence  saves 

thy  life. 

Were  I  not,  unawares,  so  bound  by  oaths, 
I  would  have  straightway  told  my  father  this. 
—  But  now,  while  Theseus  is  in  other  lands, 
I  leave  his  halls,  and  we  will  hold  our  peace. 
But  coming  with  my  father,  I  '11  behold 
How  thou  wilt   face  him,    and  thy  mistress 

too!  .  .  . 

When  the  prince  rushes  from  the  stage 
(to  the  left,  as  to  another  land),  Phaidra 
believes  that  he  will  probably  tell  The- 
seus this  version  of  her  sin,  and  is  certain 
that  he  will  soon  return  with  his  father, 
watching  her  from  aloof  with  eyes  full 
of  contempt  and  hate,  regarding  her  as 
a  shameless  wanton  and  accomplished 
hypocrite.  We  must  enter,  as  far  as  we 
may,  into  her  mingled  feelings,  —  shame 
for  her  passion,  indignation  at  Hippoly- 
tos' injustice,  despair  of  setting  herself  in 
any  better  light,  —  because  here  lies  the 
explanation  of  what  most  critics  think 
the  fatal  flaw  in  the  play :  Phaidra's 
false  accusation  of  her  step-son.  Long 
previously  she  had  determined  to  put  an 
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end  to  her  own  life.  Now  the  resolve 
is  roused  within  her  to  avenge  herself 
on  the  haughty  young  prince  who  has 
both  disdained  and  slandered  her.  Her 
strongest  motive,  however,  is  the  desire 
to  leave  her  children  a  spotless  name ; 
and  the  poet  has  foreshadowed  this  in 
one  of  his  finest  passages.  For  our- 
selves, we  find  that  her  letter  to  her 
husband  is  adequately  justified,  —  that 
is,  of  course,  dramatically  justified ;  in 
fact,  is  no  more  than  what  a  Greek  would 
expect  a  high-spirited  princess  to  do  un- 
der such  provocation. 

The  nurse,  who  has  bowed  in  silent 
submission  to  the  torrent  of  his  angry 
words,  now  rises  slowly,  and  meets  the 
eyes  of  her  mistress.  The  nurse  is  the 
scape-goat  of  the  drama,  next  to  Aphro- 
dite. She  has  been  made  odious  in  order 
to  lift  the  burden  of  guilt  from  Phaidra. 
That  she  will  be  driven  out  in  disgrace 
and  heard  of  no  more  we  may  be  sure  ; 
and  equally  sure  that  she  will  first  have 
full  opportunity  to  put  the  best  construc- 
tion upon  her  own  acts,  and  will  take 
with  her  some  share  of  our  sympathy. 
That  is  part  of  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 
Here  are  the  words  of  her  reply  to  Phai- 
dra's  accusation,  which  closes  with  the 
lines 

Accurst  be  thou,  and  all  who  eagerly 
Do  shameful  service  for  unwilling  friends. 
Nurse.    My  lady,  thou  canst  hlame  my  act 

as  wrong, 

For  pain  has  overpowered  thy  judgment  now. 
Yet  I  can  answer,  if  thou  wilt  but  hear. 
I  loved,  who  bred  thee.     I  but  sought  a  cure 
For  thy  disease,  —  and  found  not  what  1  would. 
Had  I  succeeded,  I  were  counted  wise  ; 
For  by  success  or  failure  we  are  judged. 

After  dismissing  the  nurse,  Phaidra  de- 
mands from  the  chorus  a  vow 
To  veil  in  silence  what  ye  here  have  heard, 

and  withdraws  into  the  palace,  with  the 
words  :  — 

To  Kypris,  who  destroys  me,  I  will  give 
Delight,  by  bidding  life  farewell  to-day, 
And  shall  be  overcome  by  bitter  love. 
But  to  that  other  I  will  prove  a  curse 
In  death,  that  he  may  in  my  misery  learn 
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Not  to  be  haughty.     He  shall  share  with  me 
This   trouble,  which   may  teach   him  self-re- 
straint. 

Here  the  episode  closes,  and  we  have 
reached  the  central  point  of  the  play. 
It  is  evident  that  Phaidra  will  be  seen 
no  more  alive.  While  in  these  first  two 
episodes  she  has  been  suffering  and  al- 
most passive,  her  last  words  reveal  to  us 
that  in  the  scenes  to  come  she  will  exert, 
in  death,  a  fatal  influence  at  least  over 
Hippolytos'  destiny.  At  this  point  the 
poet  has  set  a  lyric  ode  of  great  beauty, 
in  which  the  first  pair  of  strophes,  elab- 
orated on  the  theme  "  Would  we  could 
flee  afar  from  all  the  horrors  we  foresee 
here,"  relieve  the  thoughts  of  the  listener, 
and  the  second  pair  recall  his  attention 
gradually  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
subject  of  the  drama.  In  attempting  to 
render  the  substance  of  such  an  ode  in 
English,  it  is  right  to  remind  the  reader 
that  we  have  lost  completely  the  Greek 
music,  and  that  what  we  possess  is  only 
a  bare  libretto  without  the  score. 

SECOND   STASIMON. 

Oh  for  some  retreat  afar  sequestered ! 

May  some  god  into  a  bird 
Flitting  mid  the  winged  throng  transform  me  ! 

Where  the  Adriatic's  wave 
Breaks  upon  the  shore  I  fain  would  hasten ; 

Or  to  the  Eridanos, 

Where  into  the  purple  tide, 

Mourning  over  Phaethon, 

Evermore  the  wretched  sisters 

Drop  their  amber-gleaming  tears. 

Gladly  would  I  seek  the  fertile  shore-land 

Of  Hesperian  minstrelsy, 
Where  the  sea-lord  over  purple  waters 

Bars  the  way  of  mariners, 
Setting  there,  to  be  upheld  by  Atlas, 

Heaven's  holy  boundary. 

There  ambrosial  fountains  flow 

From  the  place  where  Zeus  abides, 

And  the  sacred  land  of  plenty 

Gives  delight  unto  the  gods. 

O  thou  white-winged  Cretan  vessel, 
That  across  the  ever-smiting 
Briny  billow  of  the  ocean 

Hither  hast  conveyed  my  queen, 
From  her  home  of  royal  splendor, 

Wretched  in  her  wedded  bliss  I 
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For  to  both  of  evil  omen 

Surely,  or  at  least  to  Crete, 
Thou  to  glorious  Athens  flitted, 
Where  in  the  Munychian  harbor 
They  unbound  their  twisted  cables 

And  set  foot  upon  the  main. 

Therefore  is  she  broken-hearted, 
Cursed  with  an  unholy  passion 
By  the  might  of  Aphrodite. 

Wholly  overwhelmed  by  woe, 
In  the  chamber  of  her  nuptials, 

Fitted  to  her  snowy  neck 
She  will  hang  the  cord  suspended, 

Showing  thus  her  reverence 
For  the  god  by  men  detested  : 
Eager  most  for  reputation, 
And  releasing  so  her  spirit 
From  the  love  that  brought  her  pain. 

The  opening  portion  of  the  third  epi- 
sode is  remarkably  rapid  and  full  of 
action.  As  in  the  second  episode,  the 
Stasimon  is  seemingly  interrupted,  in  this 
case  by  a  loud  shout  from  a  servant 
within  the  palace,  —  the  stage  being  still 
deserted. 

Servant  (within).    Halloa!     Halloa! 
Run  hither,  all  who  are  about  the  house, 
For  here  is  hanging  Theseus'  royal  wife  ! 

Chorus.    Alas !     The  deed  is  done !     She  is 

no  more, 
The   queen,  who   to   the   high-hung   noose   is 

bound ! 
Serv.  (within).     Will  ye  not  hasten  ?     Some 

one  bring  a  knife, 

That  we  may  loosen  from  her  neck  the  bond ! 
Chor.  What  may  we  do  ?     Ought  we  to  en- 
ter, friends, 
And  from  the   tight-drawn  noose   release  the 

queen  ? 

Semi-chorus.    Nay,  why  ?    Are  not  the  youth- 
ful servants  there  ? 
In  undue  forwardness  no  safety  lies. 

(Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chorus  is  such  that  they  must 
remain  inactive  even  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  this  bit  of  discussion  among  them  is 
a  dramatic  device  to  excuse  their  failure 
to  approach  the  palace.) 

Servant  (within).    Lay  out  and  straighten  the 

most  wretched  corpse. 
A  sad  home-keeping  for  my  lord  is  this  ! 

Semi-chorus.    The  unhappy  wife  has  perished, 

as  I  hear : 
For  they  already  lay  her  out  as  dead. 

In  their  excitement  the  chorus  have 


failed  to  notice  and  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  Theseus,  who  enters  at  this 
juncture,  knowing  nothing  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  To  the  Athenian  auditor  he 
was,  no  doubt,  an  unmistakable  figure. 
Similarly,  in  the  Alkestis,  Heracles,  en- 
tering with  club  and  lion-skin,  requires 
no  mention  of  his  name. 

Theseus.    What  is  this  cry,  O  women,  in  the 

halls? 

The  servants'  wail  came  to  me  heavily. 
Nor  does  the  palace  open  wide  its  gates, 
And  as  a  sacred  envoy  welcome  me. 
Has  any  change  to  aged  Pittheus  come  ? 
Advanced  already  is  his  life,  and  yet 
By  us  lamented  he  would  leave  his  home. 

After  some  hesitation  the  chorus  an- 
nounce to  him  the  true  cause  of  the  lam- 
entations. Tearing  off  his  chaplet  and 
casting  it  away,  he  exclaims  :  — 

Undo  the  fastenings,  servants,  of  the  gates, 
And  draw  the  bolts,  that  I  this  wretched  sight 
May  see.   .   .  . 

The  palace  doors  are  accordingly 
opened,  and  the  queen  is  seen  lying  dead 
within.  Here  begins  the  Kommds,  or 
lament  for  the  dead,  carried  on  by  The- 
seus and  the  chorus  in  alternation. 
Iambic  recitative  is  mingled  with  lyric 
measures.  A  specimen  passage  must 
suffice,  as  the  action  of  the  play  waits 
meanwhile  :  — 

Theseus  .  .  .  .  I  behold  a  sea  of  troubles, 
So  mighty  I  can  never  more  escape, 
Nor  ride  the  billows  of  calamity. 

Brief  of  days,  unhappy  woman, 

In  what  words,  or  how,  may  I 

Rightly  tell  thy  wretched  lot  ? 
For  as  a  bird  thou  'rt  vanished  from  my  hands, 
Rushing  to  Hades  with  impetuous  haste  ! 

Wretched  is  our  woe,  alas  ! 

Out  of  some  far-distant  source 

Falls  on  me  divine  disaster, 

Through  the  sins  of  one  of  old. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  familiar 
metaphor  of  Hamlet.  The  allusion  to 
a  bird  is  interesting,  for  in  the  bas-reliefs 
upon  ancient  Athenian  tombstones  we 
often  see  a  bird  held  in  the  hands,  per- 
haps as  an  emblem  of  the  flitting  soul. 
The  last  lines  are  like  a  faint,  dying 
echo  of  that  living  belief  in  the  working 
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out  of  an  ancestral  curse,  which  adds  so 
much  of  awe  and  horror  to  the  Aischy- 
lean  drama. 

The  Kornmos  ends  with  these  pro- 
phetic words  from  the  chorus  :  — 

For  thy  fate  mine  eyes  with  tears 
Overflow  ;  and  I  have  shuddered 
Long  at  sorrows  yet  to  come  ! 

Immediately  afterward,  Theseus,  ap- 
proaching his  wife's  body,  notices  that 
she  holds  in  her  hand  a  sealed  tablet. 
This  he  opens,  while  the  chorus,  in  a 
flutter  of  excitement,  now  clearly  fore- 
see the  trouble  which  is  in  store.  The- 
seus, after  some  incoherent  outcry  at  the 
dreadful  news,  declares  :  — 

Hippolytos  has  dared  assail  my  couch, 
Not  reverencing  the  awful  eye  of  Zeus  ! 
—  But  oh  !  my  sire  Poseidon,  since  of  old 
Thou  gavest  me  three  wishes,  now,  for  one, 
Destroy  my  son  ;  and  may  he  not  escape 
This  day,  if  thou  dost  truly  grant  my  prayers  ! 
Chorus.    Recall  thy  wish,  O  monarch,  by  the 

gods ! 
For  thou  wilt  learn,  thou   errest.     Mark   my 

words ! 

The  chorus  is  here,  as  usual,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  average  sentiment  of  a  Hel- 
lenic community.  The  audience  realize 
at  once  that  Theseus  will  pay  a  bitter 
penalty  for  this  over-hasty  imprecation. 
Theseus.  Not  so  !  And  I  besides  will  exile 

him. 

By  one  of  these  two  fates  shall  he  be  struck. 
Either  Poseidon,  hearkening  to  my  prayer, 
Will  send  him  slain  to  Hades'  realm,  or  else, 
Wandering  as  an  outcast  from  this  land, 
On  foreign  earth  he  '11  spend  a  wretched  life. 

Upon  this,  Hippolytos  is  seen  ap- 
proaching. The  term  "  tragic  irony  "  is 
almost  too  familiar  for  repetition ;  but 
we  must  notice  the  contrast  between  the 
young  prince's  tender  words  of  sympa- 
thy, his  assurance  of  his  father's  love, 
and  the  curses  we  have  just  heard  pro- 
nounced :  — 

Hearing  thy  outcry,  father,  I  am  come 
In  haste  ;  but  yet  the  cause  of  thy  lament 
I  know  not,  and  would  gladly  learn  from  thee. 
[Seeing  Phaidra. 

Oh  !  what  a  fearful  sight !     I  see  thy  wife 
Lies    dead,    my    father!     This    is    wondrous 
strange. 


She  whom  I  left  but  now,  who  gazed  upon 

The  sunshine  but  a  little  time  ago  ! 

Pi-ay,  what  befell  her  ?  How  was  she  de- 
stroyed ? 

.  .  .  Thou  'rt  silent  ?  Silence  is  not  well  in 
grief. 

The  heart  that  longs  to  know  of  all  our  haps 

Is  not  less  eager  in  our  evil  days. 

From  us  who  are  thy  friends,  and  more  than 
friends, 

It  is  not  just  to  hide  calamity. 

The  dialogue  between  father  and  son 
extends  to  more  than  two  hundred  lines, 
and  would  drag  a  little  on  a  modern 
stage,  though  undoubtedly  most  pleasing 
to  the  Athenians. 

Hippolytos  faces  his  enraged  father 
with  unflinching  courage  :  — 

Herein,  my  sire,  I  marvel  much  at  thee  ! 
If  I  had  been  thy  father,  thou  my  son, 
Instead  of  exile  I  had  struck  thee  dead, 
If  thou  hadst  dared  lay  hand  upon  my  wife ! 

We  can  imagine  the  family  likeness  in 
the  two  men  coming  out  more  clearly  as 
they  glare  at  each  other,  with  parted  lips 
and  flushed  cheeks :  so  far  away  do  such 
scenes  carry  our  imagination  from  the 
stiff  pomposities  of  mask  and  buskin ! 

The  audience  cjoubtless  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain subtlety  of  argument  in  this  scene, 
which  reminds  us,  as  is  often  true  in 
Euripides'  dialogue,  of  the  pleas  in  the 
law-courts.  Thus  Theseus  :  — 

Since  she  is  dead,  thou  trustest  to  escape  ? 
'T  is  this  convicts  thee  most  of  all,  thou  wretch ! 
What  oath,  what  reasoning,  could  be  mightier 
Than  she,  and  clear  thee  from  this  charge  ? 

Thou  'It  say 

That  she  abhorred  thee,  that  'tis  natural 
The  bastard  should  be  foe  of  lawful  sons  ? 
She  were  a  foolish  trafficker  in  life, 
To  lose  that  dearest  thing'  for  hate  of  thee  ! 
—  Or  say  this  folly  is  not  found  in  men, 
But   only    in   women  ?     Nay,   I   know    young 

men 

Are  nowise  more  secure  than  women  are, 
When    Kypris    comes    to    stir    the     soul     of 

youth. 

We  are  sorry  to  give  only  a  fragment  of 
the  prince's  reply,  which  is  full  of  pow- 
erful appeals  to  Athenian  feeling  :  — 

...  Of  what  thou  wouldst  convict  me  I  am 
pure. 
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My  body  yet  is  innocent  of  love  ; 
I  know  it  not,  except  as  told  in  tales, 
Or  seen  in  pictures,  —  nor  do  I  desire 
To  gaze  on  them,  but  keep  a  virgin  soul. 

My  virtue,  it  may  be,  wins  not  thy  belief ; 
Then  must  thou  show  by  what  I  was  beguiled. 
Her  form,  perchance,  was  of  all  womankind 
The  fairest  ?     Did  I  hope  to  rule  thy  house, 
Winning   a   love  that  brought   me  dower  be- 
sides ? 

—  I  must  have  been  a  dolt,  bereft  of  sense  ! 
Or  because  power  is  pleasant  ?     To  the  wise 
It  is  not  so  !     For  undivided  sway 
Corrupts  the  souls  of  those  who  find  it  sweet. 
I  would  desire  in  the  Hellenic  games 
To  win  the  foremost ;   second  in  the  state 
To  live  a  prosperous  life,  with  noblest  friends. 
Thus  action  still  is  free  ;  and  safety  has 
A  charm  more  mighty  than  tyrannic  power. 
.  .  .  But  now,  by  Zeus,  the  god  of  oaths,  and 

earth, 

I  swear  to  thee  I  never  touched  thy  wife, 
Nor  wished  it ;   no,  nor  ever  thought  of  it ! 
Inglorious,  nameless,  homeless,  may  I  perish, 
Without  a  country  wandering  the  earth, 
May  neither  land  nor  wave  receive  my  bones 
In  death,  if  I  have  been  a  sinful  man ! 
If  she  in  terror  flung  her  life  away, 
I  know  not.     More  I  have  no  right  to  say. 
She  is  held  virtuous  who  was  not  so, 
And  we  who  are  have  little  joy  of  it ! 

When  Hippolytos  asks  if  his  father  will 
not  test  his  innocence  by  divination, 
Theseus  confronts  him  with  the  tablet, 
as  unanswerable  proof  of  guilt.  The 
youth  is  sorely  tempted  to  break  his 
vow. 

Ye  gods,  why  do  I  not  unseal  my  lips, 
Who  am  destroyed  by  you  whom  I  revere  ? 
.  .   .  Nay,  for  I  should  not  even  so  persuade 
Those  whom  I  must,  but  break   my  oath   in 
vain. 

Hippolytos  finally  departs  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  victor. 

It  must  be  so,  it  seems.     Alas  for  me, 
Who  know,  .but  yet  may  not  reveal,  the  truth  ! 
Daughter  of  Leto,  dearest  of  the  gods, 
Comrade  in  chase  and  rest,  an  exiled  man 
Am  I  from  glorious  Athens !     Fare  ye  well, 
Erechtheus'  land  and  town !     Troizenian  plain. 
How  happily  may  youth  be  spent  in  thee  ! 
Farewell !     I  shall  not  hail  nor  see  thee  more  ! 

So  he  passes  forth,  accompanied  by  a 
countless  host  of  the  youth  of  the  land, 
into  exile. 

Even  in  this  scene,  confronting  a  he- 


roic and  kingly  father,  who  pours  upon 
him  the  bitterest  scorn  and  rage,  Hip- 
polytos stands  the  preeminent  and  most 
beautiful  figure  of  a  drama  that  has  not 
one  weak  or  cowardly  character  in  it. 
He  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  statuesque : 
full  of  exultant  delight  in  life,  yet  cour- 
ageous and  steadfast  in  the  presence  of 
peril  and  agony ;  and  the  poet  who 
created  him  was  not  unworthy  to  teach 
the  youth  of  Hellas  how  to  face  life  and 
death. 

Self-satisfaction,  almost  self-worship, 
is  his  one  danger,  rather  than  sin.  The 
Greek  feeling  was  not  that  self-satisfac- 
tion was  unfounded  and  wicked,  deserv- 
ing the  punishment  of  Heaven,  but  only 
that  it  drew  down  the  jealousy  of  gods, 
who  would  not  permit  men  to  enjoy 
like  themselves.  The  mediaeval  ascetic 
warns  us  against  pride  and  self-content- 
ment because  he  has  a  low  opinion  of 
human  nature,  the  Greek  rather  because 
of  his  ignoble  conception  of  the  gods. 

As  Hippolytos  departs,  the  palace 
doors  close  upon  Theseus  and  the  dead 
queen,  and  the  stage  is  again  deserted. 

The  third  choric  song,  or  Stasimon,  is 
long,  perhaps  in  order  that  some  time 
may  have  elapsed  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  described  in  the  next  scene. 
The  chorus,  or  rather  the  poet,  begins 
with  a  confession  that  the  calamities 
of  men  sometimes  shake  our  faith  in 
the  divine  watchfulness.  Then  foUows 
a  prayer  for  moderate  prosperity.  The 
remaining  strophes  are  a  lament  that 
the  palace,  the  race-course,  and  the  for- 
est will  know  the  stately  young  hero  no 
more. 

The  fourth  episode  opens  with  the  ar- 
rival of  a  messenger,  Hippolytos'  atten- 
dant. Hearing  his  inquiries,  Theseus 
comes  forth,  and  to  him  is  told,  first 
briefly,  then  at  great  length,  the  tale  of 
his  son's  mishap.  This  is  very  general- 
ly regarded  as  the  finest  passage  in  the 
play.  We  reluctantly  omit  it,  for  lack 
of  space,  and  because  it  is,  of  course, 
hardly  a  part  of  the  action  proper  of 
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the  drama.1  Poseidon  has  fulfilled  his 
promise.  As  Hippolytos,  with  his  myriad 
attending  train,  drove  his  chariot  along 
the  beach  road,  — 

Toward  Argos  and  the  Epidaurian  land, 

a  mighty  billow  arose  from  the  sea,  and 
out  of  it  appeared  a  terrible  bull.  This 
monster  threw  the  horses  into  a  panic, 
despite  all  Hippolytos'  strength  and  skill, 
and  finally  drove  them  crashing  against 
a  crag.  The  chariot  was  shattered,  the 
bull  and  also  the  horses  disappeared,  and 
Hippolytos  is  now  lying,  mangled  and 
just  alive,  upon  the  shore.  And  then  the 
messenger  lifts  his  head  defiantly  before 
the  unrelenting  king,  and  adds  :  — 

I  am  a  slave  within  thy  house,  0  king ! 
But  this  at  least  1  never  can  believe, 
That  he,  thy  son,  was  guilty  !     Not  although 
The  whole  of  womankind  go  hang  themselves, 
And  with  their  letters  fill  the  pines  that  grow 
On  Ida ;  for  that  he  is  noble  I  know ! 

Theseus  neither  grieves  nor  rejoices,  if 
we  except  a  momentary  exultation  in  the 
certainty  that  Poseidon  is  indeed  his  fa- 
ther. He  bids  that  his  son  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  the  messenger's 
departure  closes  the  fourth  and  last  epi- 
sode. 

The  fourth  Stasimon  is  very  brief ; 
merely  a  single  lyric  stanza,  celebrat- 
ing the  universal  power  of  Kypris  and 
Eros. 

Meanwhile,  Theseus  remains  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  Exodos,  or  closing  scene, 
opens  with  the  apparition  of  Artemis. 

I  command  thee,  illustrious  Aigeus'  son, 

To  give  ear  unto  me ! 
I  am  Artemis,  daughter  of  Leto,  who  speak. 

The  goddess  sternly  reveals  to  the  king 
the  whole  truth,  and  declares  that  she 
herself  and  even  Poseidon  are  wroth  at 
his  hasty  action,  and  impious  refusal  to 
consult  the  oracles  or  in  any  way  test 
the  truth.  She  explains  their  failure  to 
interfere  in  Hippolytos'  behalf  in  the 
following  passage :  — 

1  Schiller  closes  his  translation  of  our  poet's 
Iphigenia  at  Aulis  without  giving  the  messen- 
ger's account  of  the  sacrifice,  the  culmination 


Awful  thy  guilt !   and  yet 
Forgiveness  still  may  be  within  thy  reach  ; 
For  Kypris  willed  that  this  should  come  to  pass. 
Sating  her  wrath.     The  way  of  gods  is  this  : 
Not  one  will  interfere  to  thwart  the  wish 
Of  any,  but  we  ever  hold  aloof. 
Yet  know  full  well,  had  I  not  dreaded  Zeus, 
I  never  would  have  suffered  this  disgrace, 
To  let  him  perish  who  of  mortal  men 
To  me  was  dearest. 

(Hardly  an   inspiring   view  of   the  su- 
preme powers  !) 

Thy  transgression,  first, 
By  ignorance  was  freed  of  grievous  guilt ; 
And  then  thy  wife,  by  dying,  had  cut  off 
Inquiries  which  might  satisfy  thy  mind. 
And  heaviest  on  thyself  this  evil  falls, 
A  grief  to  me  as  well ;  for  in  the  death 
Of  righteous  men  the  gods  have  no  delight, 
But  root  the  wicked  out  with  child  and  house  ! 

There  is  such  a  contrast  between  these 
last  excellent  sentiments  and  the  actual 
events  just  chronicled,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly avoid  hearing  in  them  a  tone  of  bit- 
terest irony ;  and  yet  perhaps  we  should 
be  mistaken.  The  growing  gentleness  of 
Artemis  is  possibly  an  indication  that 
our  drama  is  about  to  glide  into  that 
tone  of  calmer  feeling  and  spirit  of  res- 
ignation in  which  tragedy  ends.  Even 
the  wild  scenes  of  the  Oresteian  trilogy 
close  peacefully  in  the  Eumenides. 

Hippolytos  is  now  brought  in  on  the 
arms  of  two  attendants.  He  is  soiled 
and  mangled,  and  apparently  hardly 
able  to  see.  He  describes  his  suffer- 
ings, longs  for  death  to  end  them,  and 
declares  himself  the  innocent  victim  of 
the  sin  of  some  one  of  his  forefathers. 
As  he  sinks  back  exhausted,  and  closes 
his  eyes,  the  voice  of  the  maiden-goddess 
to  whom  his  life  has  been  devoted  rings 
in  his  ears,  uttering  her  sympathy  for 
the  beloved  youth,  whom  his  own  chas- 
tity and  faith  to  his  plighted  word  have 
thus  destroyed.  The  close  of  the  drama 
we  may  perhaps  give  in  full :  — 

Artemis.    Poor  wretch,  to  what  disaster  thou 

art  bound ! 
Thy  nobleness  of  soul  has  laid  thee  low  ! 

of  the   plot,  because  "  filer  schliesst  sich   die 
dramatische  Handlung." 
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Hippolytos  (starting  up  again).    0  heavenly 

breath  of  fragrance  !     Even  in  woe 
I  feel  thee,  and  my  frame  is  grown  more  light. 
The  goddess  Artemis  is  in  this  place  ! 

Art.    Poor  soul,  she  is ;  most  dear  of  gods  to 

thee! 

Hipp.    Dost  thou,  O  lady,  see  my  misery  ? 
Art.    I  see,  yet  may  mine  eyes  no  tear  let 

fall. 
Hipp.    Thou  hast  no  huntsman  nor  attendant 

now. 

Art.    Yet  thou  art  very  dear  to  me  in  death. 
Hipp.    No  one  to  guide  thy  steeds,  or  guard 

thy  shrines. 

Art.    Ay,  villainous  Kypris  has  devised  it  so. 
Hipp.    Ah,    now   I   know   the    power   that 

ruined  me ! 
Art.    She  grudged   my  honors,  chafed  that 

thou  wert  pure. 
Hipp.    Ay,    she   alone,  I  see,  destroyed   us 

three  — 
Art.    — Thy  father,   and  thyself,  and  third 

his  spouse. 
Hipp.    I    sorrow  for   my  father's   grief    as 

well. 

Art.    By  superhuman  craft  was  he  deceived. 
Hipp.    How  wretched   art   thou,  father,  in 

this  woe  ! 
Theseus.    I  am  dead,  my  child  !    Life  has  no 

charm  for  me ! 
Hipp.    I  mourn  thine  error  more  for  thee 

than  me. 
Thes.    Would  I,  my  child,  could   perish  in 

thy  stead ! 
Hipp.    Thy  sire  Poseidon   gave    thee  hitter 

gifts. 
Thes.    Oh  that  my  lips  had  never  shaped  the 

wish! 
Hipp.    What    then  ?      Thou   wouldst   have 

slain  me  in  thy  wrath. 
Thes.    The  gods  had  robbed  me  of  my  wiser 

thoughts. 
Hipp.    Oh   that   mankind   might   curse  the 

powers  above ! 
Art.    Hold !   for   although  to   nether  gloom 

thou  pass, 

Not  unavenged  the  eager  wrath  divine 
Of  Kypris  shall  upon  thy  body  fall, 
Because  of  thy  pure  heart  and  piety  ; 
For  I  in  recompense  will  slay  that  one 
Of  mortals  who  is  found  most  dear  to  her, 
By  mine  own  hand,  with  these  unerring  shafts. 
On  thee,  poor  sufferer,  to  requite  thy  woes, 
In  the  Troizenian  town  I  will  bestow 
High  honors.     Maidens  ere  their  wedding-day 
Shall  shear  for  thee  their  tresses ;  thou  shalt 

reap 
Through   many  an  age    the   harvest   of   their 

tears. 

Thy  minstrel  shall  the  grief  of  virgins  be, 
And  Phaidra's  passion  for  thee  never  more 
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Shall  into  silence  and  oblivion  fall. 
Thou,  son  of  venerable  Aigeus,  take 
Into  thine  arms  thy  son,  and  clasp  him  close. 
Unwilling  thou  hast  slain  him  ;  and  to  men 
Error  is  natural  when  the  gods  so  guide. 
And  I  command  thee  not  to  hate  thy  sire, 
Hippolytos ;  for  't  was  thy  fate  to  die. 
Farewell !     I  may  not  look  upon  a  corpse, 
Nor  sear  my  eyes  with  agonies  of  death ; 
And  thou,  I  see,  art  near  that  final  pang. 
Hipp.    Farewell  to  thee,   departing,  blessed 

maid! 

And  painless  end  our  long  companionship. 
At  thy  behest  I  strive  not  with  my  sire, 
Even  as  before  I  hearkened  to  thy  words. 

[Artemis  vanishes. 

The  darkness  falls  already  on  my  eyes  ! 
My  father,  clasp  me  and  uplift  my  frame. 
Thes.    Alas !  what  dost  thou  to  thy  wretched 

sire  ! 
Hipp.    I  am  lost !     The  gates  of  Hades  I 

behold ! 
Thes.    And  wilt  thou  leave  my  soul  unpuri- 

fied? 
Hipp.    Not   so,  since   I  acquit   thee  of   my 

death. 
Thes.    What !    Free  from  stain  of  blood  thou 

leavest  me  ? 

Hipp.    —  And  call  as  witness  on  the  archer- 
maid. 
Thes.    Dearest,  how  noble  thou  dost  seem  to 

me ! 
Hipp.    Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  thee,  my 

sire  ! 
Thes.    Alas  for  thy  most  pure  and  reverent 

soul ! 
Hipp.    Pray  thou  for  lawful  children  like  to 

me  ! 
Thes.    Desert  me  not,  my  child,  but  still  be 

strong ! 
Hipp.    My  strength  is  spent,  and  I  am  dead, 

my  father ; 
Make  haste  to  cover  with  the  robe  my  face. 

[Dies. 
Thes.    0  glorious  bounds  of  Athens,  Pallas' 

land, 

Of  what  a  man  art  thou  bereft !     Alas  ! 
Kypris,  thy  deeds  I  shall  remember  long. 
Chorus.    On  all  in  our  city  in  common  this 

grief 

Unexpected  befalls. 

The  fountain  of  many  a  tear  it  will  prove  ; 
For  the  fame  and  well-earned  lamentation  en- 
dure 
The  longer  for  great  men  departed. 

So  calmly  the  drama  closes.  There 
was  probably  no  curtain  to  fall  be- 
tween actors  and  spectators.  The  body, 
followed  by  the  grief-stricken  king,  is 
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doubtless  carried  into  the  palace,  while  lowing  Symonds,  Mahaffy,  and  Brown- 
the  chorus  file  out  to  the  marching  move-  ing,  it  aids  at  all  in  showing  Euripides 
ment  of  these  closing  dactyls.  to  be  a  dramatic  and  lyric  poet  of  the 

highest  rank.     We  are  reverently  grate- 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  carp-  ful  to  this  rare  and  noble  creative  genius, 
ing  critics,  from  Aristophanes  to  Schle-  who  reveals  to  us  a  lovely  ideal  world,  — 
gel,  who  shrilly  complain  that  Euripides  ideal,  and  yet  real ;  for  we  are  conscious 
was  not  a  second  Sophocles.  He  has  that  we  are  but  gazing  into  the  magi- 
gloriously  vindicated  his  right  to  be  him-  cian's  mirror,  wherein  Periclean  Athens 
self.  This  sketch  attains  its  aim»  if,  fol-  beheld  itself. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 


"COME   BACK,  DEAR   DAYS!" 

COME  back,  dear  days,  from  out  the  Past! 

...  I  see  your  gentle  ghosts  arise, 

You  look  at  me  with  mournful  eyes, 
And  then  the  night  grows  vague  and  vast  : 

You  have  gone  back  to  Paradise. 

Why  did  you  fleet  away,  dear  days  ? 

You  were  so  welcome  when  you  came ! 

The  morning  skies  were  all  aflame, 
The  birds- sang  matins   in  your  praise, 

All  else  of  life  you  put  to  shame. 

Did  I  not  honor  you  aright,  — 

/,  who  but  lived  to  see  you  shine, 

Who  felt  your  very  pain  divine, 
Thanked  God  and  warmed  me  in  your  light, 

Or  quaffed  your  tears  as  they  were  wine? 

What  wooed  you  to  these  stranger  skies,  — 

What  love  more  fond,  what  dream  more  fair, 
What  music  whispered  in  the  air  ? 

What  soft  delight  of  smiles  and  sighs 
Enchanted  you  from  otherwhere  ? 

You  left  no  pledges  when   you  went : 

The  years  since  then  are  bleak  and  cold,  — 
No  bursting  buds  the  Junes  unfold. 

While  you  were  here  my  all  I  spent ; 
Now  I  am  poor,  and  sad,  and  old. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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V. 


EARLY  on  the  next  morning  Paul  was 
on  his  way  to  Munich,  Vienna,  and  the 
East  again,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Professor  Cutter  and  Madame 
Patoff,  with  two  servants,  got  into  a  spa- 
cious carriage,  in  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  drive  as  far  as  Weissenstein, 
the  last  village  of  the  Black  Forest  be- 
fore reaching  Pforzheim.  Pursuing  his 
plan  of  traveling  by  unfrequented  routes, 
the  professor  had  proposed  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  beautiful  old  place  which 
he  had  formerly  visited,  intending  to 
proceed  the  next  day  by  rail  to  Carlsruhe, 
and  thence  down  the  Rhine. 

He  had  not  seen  Madame  Patoff  in 
the  evening  after  her  interview  with 
Paul,  and  when  he  met  her  in  the  morn- 
ing it  struck  him  that  her  manner  was 
greatly  changed.  She  was  very  silent, 
and  when  she  spoke  at  all  talked  of  in- 
different subjects.  She  never  referred 
in  any  way  to  the  meeting  with  her  son, 
and  the  professor  observed  that  for  the 
first  time  she  allowed  the  day  to  pass 
without  once  mentioning  the  disappear- 
ance of  Alexander.  He  attributed  this 
silence  to  the  deep  emotion  she  had  felt 
on  seeing  Paul,  and  to  her  natural  desire 
to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  pain  she 
had  suffered.  As  usual  she  allowed  him 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  journey,  and  she  even  spoke  with 
some  pleasure  of  the  long  drive  through 
the  forest.  ,  She  was  evidently  fatigued 
and  nervous,  and  her  face  was  much 
paler  than  usual,  but  she  was  quiet  and 
did  not  seem  ill.  All  through  the  long 
afternoon  they  drove  over  the  beautiful 
winding  road,  enjoying  the  views,  dis- 
cussing the  scenery,  and  breathing  in 
the  healthy  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pro- 
fessor was  an  agreeable  companion,  for 
he  had  traveled  much  in  Southern  Ger- 


many, and  amused  Madame  Patoff  with 
all  manner  of  curious  information  con- 
cerning the  people,  the  legends  connected 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  Black  For- 
est, the  fairy  tales  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
history  of  the  barons  before  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg  destroyed  them  in  his  raid  upon 
the  freebooters.  This  he  sprinkled  with 
anecdotes,  small  talk  about  books,  and 
comments  on  European  society ;  speak- 
ing with  ease  and  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  his  subjects,  and  so  pleasantly 
that  Madame  Patoff  never  perceived 
that  he  wished  to  amuse  her,  and  was 
trying  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  the 
one  subject  which  too  easily  beset  them. 
Indeed,  the  professor  in  the  society  of 
a  woman  of  the  world  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man  from  the  earnest,  plain-speaking 
person  who  had  dined  with  Paul  on  the 
previous  night.  Even  his  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  were  worn  with  a  less  profes- 
sional air.  His  well-cut  traveling  cos- 
tume of  plain  tweed  did  not  suggest  the 
traditional  scientist,  and  his  bronzed  and 
manly  face  was  that  of  a  sportsman  or 
an  Alpine  Club  man  rather  than  of  a 
student.  Madame  Patoff  leaned  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  fairly  enjoyed  the 
hours  ;  saying  to  herself  that  Cutter  had 
never  been  so  agreeable  before,  and  that 
indeed  in  her  long  life  she  had  met  few 
men  who  possessed  so  much  charm  in 
conversation.  She  was  an  old  lady,  and 
could  judge  of  men,  for  she  had  spent 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  ring  of  false 
metal. 

At  last  they  reached  the  place  in  the 
road  where  they  had  to  descend  from 
the  carriage  and  mount  the  ascent  to 
Weissenstein.  Madame  Patoff  was  well 
pleased  with  the  place,  and  said  so  as 
she  slowly  climbed  the  narrow  path,  lean- 
ing on  the  professor's  arm.  The  inn  — 
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the  old  Gasthaus  zum  Goldenen  Anker 
—  stands  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice above  the  tumbling  Nagold,  and 
is  indeed  partly  built  down  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  Rooms  have  been  hollowed, 
so  that  their  windows  look  down  on  the 
river  from  a  sheer  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  the  surface  of  the  natural 
wall,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a 
projecting  ledge,  or  by  the  crooked  stem 
of  a  strong  wild  cherry  tree  which  some- 
how finds  enough  soil  and  moisture  there 
to  support  its  hardy  growth.  The  inn 
is  very  primitive,  but  comfortable  in  its 
simple  way,  and  the  scenery  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful.  Far  below,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  torrent,  the  small  village 
nestles  among  the  dark  pines,  the  single 
spire  of  the  diminutive  church  standing 
high  above  the  surrounding  cottages. 
Above,  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Weissenstein,  — 
the  castle  of  Bellrem,  the  crusader,  who 
fell  from  the  lofty  ramparts  on  a  moon- 
light night  in  the  twelfth  century,  terri- 
fied by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  he  had 
loved  and  wronged.  At  least,  the  legend 
says  so,  and  as  the  ruined  ramparts  are 
still  there  it  is  probably  all  quite  true. 
On  the  back  of  the  hill,  where  the  nar- 
row path  descends  from  the  inn  to  the 
road,  the  still,  deep  waters  of  the  great 
mill  pool  lie  stagnant  in  the  hot  air,  and 
the  long-legged  water  spiders  shoot  over 
the  surface,  inviting  the  old  carp  to  snap 
at  them,  well  knowing  that  they  will  not, 
but  skimming  away  like  mad  when  a 
mountain  trout,  who  has  strayed  in  from 
the  river  through  the  sluices,  comes  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  with  a  short,  sharp 
splash.  But  there  are  flies  for  the  trout, 
and  he  prefers  them,  so  that  the  water 
spiders  lead,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  and 
unmolested  life. 

The  travelers  entered  the  inn,  and 
were  soon  established  for  the  night. 
Madame  Patoff  was  still  enchanted  with 
the  view,  and  insisted  on  sitting  out  upon 
the  low  balcony  until  late  at  night,  though 
the  air  was  very  cool  and  the  dampness 


rose  from  the  river.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  wild  place  which  soothed 
her.  She  almost  wished  she  could  stay 
there  forever,  and  hide  her  sorrow  from 
the  world  in  such  a  nest  as  this,  over- 
hanging the  wild  water,  perched  high  in 
air,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
soft  black  forest.  For  the  Black  Forest 
is  indeed  black,  as  only  such  impenetra- 
ble masses  of  evergreen  can  be. 

In  the  early  morning  the  tall  old  lady 
in  black  was  again  at  her  place  on  the 
balcony  when  Professor  Cutter  appeared. 
She  sat  by  the  low  parapet,  and  gazed 
down  as  in  a  trance  at  the  tumbling 
water,  and  at  the  solitary  fisherman  who 
stood  bare-legged  on  a  jutting  rock,  cast- 
ing his  rough  tackle  on  the  eddying 
stream.  She  was  calmer  than  she  had 
seemed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  profes- 
sor began  seriously  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  taking  her  to  England,  although  he 
had  already  written  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  naming  the  date  when  they  expected 
to  arrive. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  this  morning  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  which  left  the  answer 
wholly  at  Madame  Patoff's  decision. 

"  Where  ?  "  she  asked,  dreamily. 

"  Another  stage  on  our  way  home," 
answered  the  professor. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  sudden  deter- 
mination. "  If  we  stay  here  any  longer, 
I  shall  be  so  much  in  love  with  the  place 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  leave  it. 
Let  us  go  at  once.  I  feel  as  though  some- 
thing might  happen  to  prevent  us." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  make  all  the  ar- 
rangements." Professor  Cutter  forth- 
with went  to  consult  the  landlord,  leav- 
ing Madame  Patoff  upon  the  balcony. 
She  sat  there  without  moving,  absorbed 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  happy 
to  forget  her  troubles  even  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  sight  of  something  altogeth- 
er new.  Her  thoughts  were  indeed  con- 
fused. It  was  but  the  day  before  yes- 
terday that  she  had  seen  her  son  Paul 
after  years  of  separation,  and  that  alone 
was  sufficient  to  disturb  her.  She  had 
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never  liked  him,  —  she  could  not  tell 
why,  except  it  were  because  she  loved 
Alexander  better,  —  and  she  could  not 
help  looking  on  Paul  as  on  the  man  who 
had  robbed  her  of  what  she  loved  best 
in  the  world.  But  the  recollection  of 
the  interview  was  cloudy  and  uncertain. 
She  had  given  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
anger,  and  was  not  quite  sure  of  what 
had  happened.  She  tried  to  thrust  it 
all  away  from  her  weary  brain,  and  she 
looked  down  again  at  the  fisherman,  far 
below.  He  had  moved  a  little,  and  just 
then  she  could  see  him  only  through  the 
branches  of  a  projecting  cherry-tree. 
He  seemed  to  be  baiting  his  hook  for 
another  cast  in  the  river. 

"  Madame  Patoff,  are  you  quite 
ready  ?  "  asked  the  professor's  voice  from 
the  window. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet. 
"  I  am  coming." 

"  One  moment,  —  I  am  just  paying 
the  bill,"  answered  Cutter  from  within  ; 
and  Madame  Patoff  could  hear  the  land- 
lord counting  out  the  small  change  upon 
a  plate,  the  ringing  silver  marks  and  the 
dull  little  clatter  of  the  nickel  ten-pfennig 
pieces. 

She  was  standing  now,  and  she  looked 
over  the  torrent  at  the  dark  forest  be- 
yond, endeavoring  to  fix  the  beautiful 
sdene  in  her  mind,  and  trying  to  forget 
her  trouble.  But  it  would  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  as  she  stood  up  the  whole 
scene  with  Paul  came  vividly  to  her  mind. 
She  remembered  all  her  loathing  for  him, 
all  the  horror  and  all  the  furious  anger 
she  had  felt  at  the  sight  of  him.  In  the 
keen  memory  of  that  bitter  meeting,  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  vivid  by  the  over- 
wrought state  of  her  brain,  the  blood 
rushed  violently  to  her  face,  her  head 
swam,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  steady 
herself,  thinking  there  was  a  railing 
before  her.  But  the  parapet  was  low, 
scarcely  reaching  to  her  knees.  She  tot- 
tered, lost  her  balance,  and  with  a  wild 
shriek  fell  headlong  into  the  abyss. 

Cutter  dropped  his  change  and  rushed 


frantically  to  the  window,  well-nigh  fall- 
ing over  the  low  parapet  himself.  His 
face  was  ghastly,  as  he  leaned  far  for- 
ward and  looked  down.  Then  he  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  terror,  and 
seemed  about  to  attempt  to  climb  over 
the  balcony.  Not  ten  feet  below  him  the 
wretched  woman  hung  suspended  in  the 
thick  branches  of  the  wild  cherry  tree, 
caught  by  her  clothes.  Cutter  breathed 
hard,  for  he  had  never  seen  so  horrible  a 
sight.  At  any  moment  the  material  of 
her  dress  might  give  way,  the  branches 
might  break  under  the  heavy  strain.  He 
looked  wildly  round  for  help.  Between 
the  balcony  and  the  trees  there  were  ten 
feet  of  smooth  rock,  which  would  not 
have  given  a  foothold  to  a  lizard. 

"  Catch  hold,  there ! "  cried  a  loud 
voice  from  above,  and  Cutter  saw  a  new 
rope  dangling  before  him  into  the  abyss. 
He  looked  up  as  he  seized  the  means  of 
help,  and  saw  at  the  upper  window  the 
square  dark  face  of  a  strong  man,  who 
was  clad  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  had  a 
silver-mounted  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Go  ahead,  —  it 's  fast,"  said  the  man, 
letting  out  more  rope.  "Or  if  you  're 
afraid,  I  '11  come  down  the  rope  myself." 

But  Cutter  was  not  afraid.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  make  a  wide 
bowline  knot  in  the  pliant  Manilla  cord. 
With  an  agility  which  in  so  heavily  built 
a  frame  surprised  the  dark  man  above, 
the  doctor  let  himself  down  as  far  as  the 
tree  ;  then  seizing  the  insensible  lady 
firmly  by  the  arm,  and  bracing  him- 
self on  the  roots  of  the  cherry  close  to 
the  rock,  so  that  he  could  stand  for  a 
moment  without  support  from  above,  he 
deftly  slipped  the  rope  twice  round  her 
waist  with  what  are  called  technically 
two  half  hitches,  close  to  his  own  loop, 
in  which  he  intended  to  sit,  clasping  her 
body  with  his  arms. 

"  Can  you  haul  us  up  ?"  he  shouted. 

Slowly  the  rope  was  raised,  with  its 
heavy  burden.  The  strong  tourist  had 
got  help  from  the  terrified  landlord,  who 
had  followed  Cutter  to  the  balconv.  but 
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who  was  a  stalwart  Swabian,  and  not 
easily  disconcerted.  He  had  rushed  up- 
stairs, and  was  hauling  away  with  all 
his  might.  In  less  than  a  minute  and 
a  half  Cutter  was  on  a  level  with  the 
balcony,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  he 
had  disengaged  himself  and  the  rescued 
lady  from  the  coils  of  the  rope.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  his  first  thought 
should  have  been  for  her,  and  not  for  the 
quiet  man  with  the  pipe,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  her  escape.  He  bore  Ma- 
dame Patoff  to  her  room,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  maid  set  about  reviving 
her  as  fast  as  possible,  though  the  per- 
spiration streamed  from  his  forehead,  and 
he  was  trembling  with  fright  in  every 
limb  and  joint. 

The  tourist  wound  up  his  rope,  and 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  do  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment.  Then  he  slipped  on  an  old 
jacket,  and  descended  the  stairs,  to  in- 
quire whether  he  could  be  of  any  use, 
and  whether  the  lady  were  alive  or  dead. 
H«  was  a  strongly  built  man,  with  an 
ugly  but  not  unkindly  face,  "small  gray 
eyes,  and  black  hair  just  beginning  to 
grizzle  at  the  temples.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely quiet  fellow,  and  the  people  of 
the  inn  remarked  that  he  gave  very  little 
trouble,  though  he  had  been  at  Weis- 
senstein  nearly  a  week.  He  had  told 
the  landlord  that  he  was  going  to  Swit- 
zerland, but  that  he  liked  roundabout 
ways,  and  was  loitering  along  the  road, 
as  the  season  was  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  for  a  certain  ascent  which  he 
meditated.  He  had  nothing  with  him 
but  a  knapsack,  a  coil  of  rope,  and  a 
weather-beaten  ice-axe,  besides  one  small 
book,  which  he  read  whenever  he  read 
at  all.  He  spoke  German  fluently,  but 
said  he  was  an  American.  Thereupon 
the  landlady,  who  had  a  cousin  who  had 
a  nephew  who  had  gone  to  Brazil,  asked 
the  tourist  if  he  did  not  know  August 
Bin-gin,  and  was  very  much  disappoint- 
ed to  find  that  he  did  not. 

The  excitement   outside  of   Madame 


Patoff's  room  was  intense.  But  the 
Herr  Doctor,  as  the  landlord  called  Cut- 
ter, had  admitted  no  one  but  the  maid, 
and  as  yet  had  not  given  any  news  of 
the  patient.  The  little  group  stood  in 
the  passage  a  long  time  before  Cutter 
came  out. 

"  She  is  not  badly  hurt,"  he  said,  and 
was  about  to  reenter  the  apartment, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  the  tall  tourist,  who, 
on  hearing  the  news,  had  turned  quickly 
away.  Cutter  went  hastily  after  him, 
and,  grasping  his  hand,  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  timely  help. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  stranger. 
"You  did  the  thing  beautifully  when 
once  you  had  got  hold  of  the  rope.  Ex- 
cuse me  —  I  have  an  engagement  — 
good-by  —  glad  to  hear  the  lady  is  not 
hurt."  Wherewith  the  tourist  quickly 
shook  the  professor's  hand  once  more, 
and  was  gone  before  the  latter  could  ask 
his  name. 

"  Queer  fellow,"  muttered  Cutter,  as 
he  returned  to  Madame  Patoff's  side. 

She  was  not  injured,  as  he  had  at  once 
announced,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  effect  the  awful  shock  might  pro- 
duce upon  her  overwrought  brain.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  indeed,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  any  one ;  and  when 
the  professor  asked  her  how  she  felt,  in 
order  to  see  if  she  could  speak  intelligi- 
bly, she  laughed  harshly,  and  turned  her 
head  away.  She  was  badly  bruised,  but 
he  could  discover  no  mark  of  any  blow 
upon  the  head  which  could  have  caused 
a  suspension  of  intelligence.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  if  she  recovered  her 
normal  health  she  must  be  removed  to 
her  home  at  once.  All  day  he  sat  be- 
side her  bed,  with  the  patience  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  tend  the  sick,  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  studies  for  his  own  im- 
provement. Towards  evening  she  slept, 
and  Cutter  went  out,  hoping  to  find  the 
tourist  again.  But  the  landlord  said  he 
was  gone,  and  as  the  little  inn  kept  no 
book  wherein  strangers  were  asked  to 
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register  their  names,  and  as  the  landlord 
could  only  say  that  the  gentleman  had 
declared  his  name  to  be  Paul,  Cutter  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity. 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  name  of  Paul !  " 
exclaimed  the  professor,  half  angrily. 
k>  Is  the  fellow  a  Russian,  too,  I  won- 
der ?  Paul,  Paul,  —  everybody  seems  to 
be  called  Paul !  "  Therewith  he  turned 
away,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
before  the  house,  lighting  a  cigar,  and 
smoking  savagely  in  his  annoyance  with 
things  in  general. 

He  was  thinking  that  if  it  had  been 
so  easy  for  Madame  Patoff  to  throw  her- 
self over  the  balcony,  just  when  he  was 
not  looking,  it  was  after  all  not  so  very 
improbable  that  Alexander  might  have 
slipped  away  from  his  brother  in  the 
dark.  The  coincidence  of  the  two  cases 
was  remarkable.  As  for  Madame  Pa- 
toff, he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
she  had  intended  to  commit  suicide  by 
throwing  herself  down  the  precipice. 
According  to  his  theory,  all  her  calmness 
of  yesterday  and  this  morning,  succeed- 
ing the  great  excitement  of  her  meeting 
with  Paul,  proved  that  she  had  been 
quietly  meditating  death.  She  had  es- 
caped. But  had  her  mind  escaped  the 
suicide  she  had  attempted  on  her  body  ? 
In  its  effects,  her  anger  against  Paul 
and  her  fixed  idea  concerning  him  were 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  ter- 
rible shock  she  had  experienced  that 
morning.  It  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  predict  what  would  occur :  whether 
she  would  recover  her  faculties,  or  re- 
main apathetic  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  was  a  nervous,  sensitive,  and  over- 
strung woman  at  all  times,  and  would 
suffer  far  more  under  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent strain  than  a  duller  nature  could. 
The  view  she  took  in  regard  to  Alexan- 
der's disappearance  proved  that  her  fac- 
ulties were  not  evenly  balanced.  Of 
course  the  story  was  a  very  queer  one, 
and  Russians  are  queer  people,  as  the 
professor  said  to  himself.  It  was  not 


going  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
to  suppose  that  Paul  might  have  mur- 
dered his  brother,  but  Cutter  would  have 
expected  that  Madame  Patoff  would  be 
the  last  person  to  suspect  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  say  it  aloud.  The  way  she  had 
raved  against  Paul  on  more  than  one 
occasion  sufficiently  showed  that  she 
seized  at  false  conclusions,  like  a  person 
of  unsound  mind.  Alexander  had  re- 
sembled her,  too,  and  had  always  acted 
like  an  irritable,  beautiful,  spoiled  child. 
There  was  a  distinct  streak  of  "  queer- 
ness,"  as  Cutter  expressed  it,  in  the  fam- 
ily. Probably  Paul  had  inherited  it  in 
a  different  way.  His  conduct  at  Tei- 
nach,  after  leaving  his  mother,  had  been 
strange.  He  had  shown  no  sorrow, 
scarcely  any  annoyance,  indeed,  and  dur- 
ing their  dinner  had  seemed  thoroughly 
at  his  ease.  Scientifically  speaking,  the 
professor  regretted  the  accident  of  the 
morning.  Madame  Patoff  had  been  a 
very  interesting  study  so  long  as  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  dominating  idea. 
Her  case  might  now  degenerate  into  one 
of  common  apathy,  such  as  Cutter  had 
seen  hundreds  of  times.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  the 
usual  methods,  with  the  usual  unsatis- 
factory results,  abandoning  her  at  last 
to  the  care  of  her  relations  and  nurses 
as  a  hopeless  idiot. 

But  Professor  Cutter  was  not  destined 
to  such  a  disappointment.  His  patient 
recovered  in  a  way  which  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  realized  that  in  losing  his 
former  case  he  had  found  one  even  more 
interesting.  She  was  apathetic,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  degree,  and  did  not  appear 
to  understand  everything  that  was  said 
to  her,  but  this  was  the  only  sign  of  any 
degeneracy.  She  never  again  addressed 
by  name  either  the  professor  or  her 
maid,  and  never  spoke  except  to  express 
her  wants,  which  she  did  in  few  words, 
and  very  concisely  and  correctly.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  her,  in  conversation,  to 
make  any  answer  save  a  simple  yes  or 
no,  and  Cutter  was  struck  by  the  fact 
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that  her  color  ceased  to  change  when  he 
spoke  of  Alexander.  This,  he  thought, 
showed  that  she  no  longer  associated 
any  painful  idea  with  the  name  of  her 
lost  son.  But  there  were  none  of  the 
signs  of  a  softening  brain,  —  no  foolish 
ravings,  nor  any  expressed  desire  to  do 
anything  not  perfectly  rational.  She 
accomplished  the  journey  with  evident 
comfort,  and  was  evidently  delighted  at 
the  beautiful  sights  she  saw  on  the  way, 
though  she  said  nothing,  but  only  smiled 
and  looked  pleased.  Her  habitual  ex- 
pression was  one  of  calm  melancholy. 
Her  features  wore  a  sad  but  placid  ex- 
pression, and  she  appeared  to  thrive  in 
health,  and  to  be  better  than  when  the 
professor  had  first  known  her.  She  was 
more  scrupulous  than  ever  about  her  ap- 
pearance, and  there  was  an  almost  un- 
natural perfection-  in  her  dress  and  in 
her  calm  and  graceful  manner.  Cutter 
was  puzzled.  With  these  symptoms  he 
would  have  expected  some  apparent  hal- 
lucination on  one  point.  But  he  could 
detect  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  ex- 
hausted his  theories  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  particular  form  of  insanity  afflicted 
her.  He  could  see  nothing  and  define 
nothing,  save  her  absolute  refusal  to  talk. 
She  asked  for  what  she  wanted,  or  got 
it  for  herself,  and  she  answered  readily 
yes  and  no  to  direct  questions.  Gradu- 
ally, as  they  traveled  by  short  stages, 
drawing  near  to  their  destination,  Cut- 
ter altogether  lost  the  habit  of  talking 
to  her,  and  almost  ceased  to  notice  her 
one  peculiarity.  She  would  sit  for  hours 
in  the  same  position,  apparently  never 
wearied  of  her  silence,  her  placid  expres- 
sion never  changing  save  into  a  gentle 
smile  when  she  saw  anything  that  pleased 
her. 

They  reached  England  at  last,  and 
Madame  Patoff  was  installed  in  her 
brother-in-law's  house  in  the  country. 
Cutter  came  frequently  from  town  to  see 
her,  and  always  studied  her  case  with 
new  interest ;  but  after  a  whole  year  he 
could  detect  no  change  whatever  in  her 


condition,  and  began  to  despair  of  ever 
classifying  her  malady  in  the  scientific 
catalogue  of  his  mind. 

It  was  at  this  point,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  became  an  actor  in  the  story  of 
Paul  Patoff  and  his  mother,  and  I  will 
now  for  a  time  tell  my  tale  in  my  own 
person,  —  in  the  prosaic  person  of  Paul 
Griggs,  with  whom  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted that  you  are  good  enough  to 
call  him  your  friend.  To  give  you  at 
once  an  idea  of  my  own  connection  with 
this  history,  I  will  confess  that  it  was  I 
who  dropped  the  rope  out  of  the  window 
at  Weissenstein,  as  you  may  have  already 
guessed  from  the  description  I  have 
given  of  myself. 


VI. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  and  classi- 
fied in  many  ways,  according  to  the  tests 
applied,  and  the  reason  why  any  new 
classification  of  people  is  always  striking 
is  not  far  to  seek.  For,  since  all  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  of  which  we 
have  ever  heard  belong  to  men  and  wo- 
men, it  is  obviously  easy  to  say  that  we 
can  divide  our  fellow-creatures  into  two 
classes,  one  class  possessing  the  vice  or 
virtue  in  point,  and  the  other  not  pos- 
sessing it.  The  only  division  which  is 
hard  to  make  is  that  which  should  sep- 
arate the  human  race  into  classes  of  good 
and  bad,  —  to  speak  biblically,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  ;  but 
as  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  draw 
the  line,  some  people  have  said,  in  their 
haste,  that  all  men  are  bad,  while  others 
have  arrived  at  the  no  less  hasty  and 
equally  false  conclusion  that  all  men  are 
good.  The  Preacher  was  nearer  the 
truth  when  he  said,  "  All  is  vanity,"  than 
was  David  when  he  said  in  his  heart, 
"  All  men  are  liars  ;  "  for  if  the  bad  man 
is  foolish  enough  to  boast  of  his  error, 
the  good  man  is  generally  inclined  to 
vaunt  his  virtue  after  the  most  mature 
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reflection,  and  the  secret  of  success, 
whether  in  good  or  in  evil,  is  not  to  al- 
low the  right  hand  to  know  the  doings 
of  the  left.  There  are  men  who  give 
lavishly  with  the  one  hand,  while  they 
steal  even  more  freely  with  the  other,  and 
are  covered  with  glory,  until  their  biog- 
raphy is  written  by  an  intelligent  enemy. 
The  faculty  of  persuading  the  world 
at  large  to  consider  that  you  are  in  the 
right  is  called  your  "  prestige,"  a  word 
closely  connected  with  the  term  "  presti- 
digitation," —  if  not  in  derivation,  most 
certainly  in  meaning.  When  you  have 
found  out  your  neighbor's  sin,  your  pres- 
tige is  increased  ;  when  your  neighbor 
has  found  out  yours,  your  prestige  is 
gone.  There  is  little  credit  to  be  got 
from  charity ;  for  if  you  conceal  your 
good  deeds  it  is  certain  that  nobody  will 
suspect  you  of  doing  them,  and  if  you 
do  them  before  the  world  every  one  will 
say  that  you  are  vainglorious  and  purse- 
proud,  and  altogether  a  dangerous  hyp- 
ocrite. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  un- 
deniably much  social  interest  attached  to 
a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  bad,  but 
who  has  never  been  caught  in  his  wick- 
edness ;  and  if  a  thorough-going  sinner 
is  discovered,  after  having  concealed  his 
doings  for  many  years,  people  at  least 
give  him  all  the  credit  he  can  expect,  say- 
ing, "  Surely  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow 
to  deceive  us  for  so  long  !  "  There  are 
plenty  of  ways  which  serve  to  conceal  evil 
doings,  from  the  vulgar  lies  which  make 
up  the  code  of  schoolboy  honor,  to  the  na- 
tional bad  faith  which  systematically  vio- 
lates all  treaties  when  they  cease  to  be  lu- 
crative ;  from  the  promising  youth  who 
borrows  money  from  his  tailor,  and  has 
it  charged  to  his  father  with  compound 
interest  as  "  account  rendered  for  clothes 
furnished,"  down  to  the  driveling  dis- 
honesty of  some  old  statesman  who  clings 
to  office  because  his  ornate  eloquence 
still  survives  his  scanty  wit.  Verily,  if 
the  boy  be  father  to  the  man,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  imagine  what  manner  of  men 
they  will  be  to  whom  the  modern  boy 


stands  in  the  relation  of  paternity.  The 
big  boys  who  kill  little  ones  with  their 
fists,  and  spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  watch- 
ing a  couple  of  cats,  slung  over  a  clothes- 
line by  the  tails,  fight  each  other  to  death, 
are  likely  to  be  less  remarkable  for  their 
singular  lack  of  intelligence  than  for 
their  extraordinary  excess  of  brutality. 
It  is  true  that  a  nation's  greatest  activity 
for  good  is  developed  in  the  time  of  its 
transition  from  coarseness  to  refinement. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  its  period  of 
greatest  harmfulness  is  when,  from  a  fic- 
titious refinement,  it  is  dragged  down 
again  by  the  natural  brutality  of  its  na- 
ture ;  when  the  ideal  has  ceased  to  corre- 
spond with  the  real ;  when  the  poet  has 
lost  his  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  poetry  itself  is  no  longer  the 
strong  fire  bursting  through  the  thick, 
foul  crust  of  the  earth,  but  is  only  the 
faint  and  shadowy  smoke  of  the  fire, 
wreathed  for  a  moment  into  ethereal 
shapes  of  fleeting  grace  that  have  nei- 
ther heat  enough  to  burn  the  earth  from 
which  they  come,  nor  strength  to  with- 
stand the  rough  winds  of  heaven  by 
which  they  shall  soon  be  scattered.  For 
as  the  evolution  of  the  ideal  from  the 
real  is  life,  so  the  final  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  death. 

Almost  all  men  have  the  qualities 
which  can  give  moderate  success.  Very 
few  have  those  gifts  which  lead  to  great- 
ness, and  those  who  have  them  invaria- 
bly become  great.  There  is  no  unrecog- 
nized genius  ;  for  genius  means  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  not  only  beautiful, 
but  enduring,  and  the  works  of  man  are 
all  sooner  or  later  judged  by  his  fellows, 
and  judged  fairly.  But  it  is  unprofit- 
able to  discuss  these  matters ;  for  those 
who  are  very  great  seldom  know  that 
they  are,  and  those  who  are  not  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  they  might  not  attain 
to  greatness  if  circumstances  were  slight- 
ly changed  in  their  favor.  Perhaps  also 
there  is  very  little  use  in  making  any  pre- 
amble to  what  I  have  to  tell.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  at  a  great  meeting  of 
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American  bankers  at  Niagara  some  years 
ago,  where,  as  usual  at  American  meet- 
ings, many  speeches  were  made.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  there  from  the 
West  who  appeared  to  have  something 
to  say,  but  although  his  voice  rose  to 
impassioned  tones  and  his  gestures  were 
highly  effective  as  he  delivered  a  variety 
of  ornate  phrases,  he  did  not  come  to 
the  point.  An  irreverent  hearer  rose 
and  inquired  what  was  the  object  of  his 
distinguished  friend's  discourse,  which 
did  not  appear  to  bear  at  all  upon  the 
matters  in  hand.  The  old  gentleman 
stopped  instantly  in  his  flow  of  words, 
and  said  very  quietly  and  naturally, 
"  I  feel  a  little  shy,  and  I  want  to 
speak  some  before  getting  to  the  point, 
so  as  to  get  used  to  you."  There  was 
a  good-natured  laugh,  in  which  the 
speaker  joined.  But  he  presently  began 
again,  and  before  long  he  was  talking 
very  well  and  very  much  to  the  point. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  well-conditioned  chronicler  needs  a 
preliminary  breather  before  so  short  a 
race  as  this  is  likely  to  be.'  In  these 
wild  days  there  is  small  time  for  man  to 
work  or  for  woman  to  weep,  and  those 
who  would  tell  a  tale  must  teU  it  quickly, 
lest  the  traveler  be  out  of  hearing  before 
the  song  is  ended,  and  the  minstrel  be 
left  harping  at  the  empty  air  and  wast- 
ing his  eloquence  upon  the  stones. 

Last  year  I  was  staying  in  an  English 
country  house  on  the  borders  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex.  It  is  not  what  is  called 
a  "  romantic  neighborhood,"  but  there 
are  plenty  of  pretty  places  and  some  fine 
old  trees  where  the  green  lanes  of  Essex 
begin  to  undulate  into  the  wooded  val- 
leys of  Herts.  The  name  of  the  place 
where  I  was  stopping  is  Carvel  Place, 
and  the  people  who  generally  live  in  it 
are  John  Carvel,  Esq.,  formerly  member 
for  the  borough  ;  Mary  Carvel,  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Dabstreak ;  Hermione 
Carvel,  their  daughter  ;  and,  when  he  is 
at  home  on  leave,  Macaulay  Carvel,  their 
son,  a  young  man  who  has  been  in  the 


diplomatic  service  several  years,  and  who 
once  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Mavourneen, 
when  that  noble  diplomatist  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  India.  Mrs.  Carvel 
has  a  younger  sister,  a  spinster,  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Chrysophrasia.  Her  parents 
had  christened  their  eldest  daughter 
Anne,  their  second  Mary,  and  had  re- 
gretted the  simple  appellations  bitterly, 
so  that  when  a  third  little  girl  came 
into  the  world,  seven  years  afterwards, 
their  latent  love  for  euphony  was  poured 
out  upon  her  in  a  double  measure  at 
the  baptismal  font.  Anne,  eldest  sister 
of  Mrs.  Carvel  and  Miss  Chrysophrasia 
Dabstreak,  married  a  Russian  in  the  year 
1850,  and  was  never  mentioned  after  the 
Crimean  War,  until  her  son,  Paul  Patoff, 
being  a  diplomatist,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  first  cousin  in  the  person  of 
Macaulay  Carvel,  who  happened  to  be 
third  secretary  in  Berlin,  when  Paul 
passed  through  that  capital,  on  his  return 
from  a  distant  post  in  the  East. 

It  is  .taken  for  granted  that  the  Car- 
vels have  lived  at  Carvel  Place  since  the 
memory  of  man.  I  know  very  little  of 
their  family  history  ;  my  acquaintance 
with  John  Carvel  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  and  Miss  Chrysophrasia  eyes 
me  with  evident  suspicion,  as  being  an 
American  and  probably  an  adventurer. 
I  cannot  say  that  Carvel  and  I  are  pre- 
cisely old  friends,  but  we  enjoy  each  oth- 
er's society,  and  have  been  of  considera- 
ble service  to  each  other  in  the  last  ten 
years.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  mutu- 
al respect,  not  untempered  by  substantial 
mutual  obligation,  which  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  friendship  when  the  parties 
concerned  have  common  tastes  and  are 
not  unsympathetic.  John  Carvel  is  a 
man  fifty  years  of  age :  he  is  short,  well 
built,  and  active,  delighting  in  the  chase  ; 
slender  rather  than  stout,  but  not  thin ; 
red  in  the  face  from  constant  exposure, 
scrupulous  in  the  shaving  of  his  smooth 
chin  and  in  the  scrubbing  processes, 
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dressed  with  untarnishing  neatness  ;  hav- 
ing large  hands  with  large  nails,  smooth 
and  tolerably  thick  gray  hair,  strongly 
marked  eyebrows,  and  small,  bright  eyes 
of  a  gray-blue  color.  In  his  personal  ap- 
pearance he  is  a  type  of  a  fine  race  ;  in 
character  and  tastes  he  is  a  specimen  of 
the  best  class  of  men  to  be  met  with  in 
our  day.  He  is  a  country  gentleman, 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and 
Oxford  at  a  tune  when  those  institutions 
had  not  succumbed  to  the  subtle  evils  of 
our  times,  whereby  the  weak  are  corrupt- 
ed into  effeminate  fools  and  the  strong 
into  abominable  bullies.  John  Carvel's 
Latin  has  survived  his  school-clays,  and 
his  manliness  has  outlived  the  univer- 
sity. He  belongs  to  that  class  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  proverbially  speak  the 
truth. 

When  he  began  life,  an  orphan  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  found  him- 
self comparatively  poor,  but  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  of  those  days  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  better  his  fortunes  by  man- 
ufacture, and  he  is  now  a  rich  man.  He 
married  Mary  Dabstreak  for  love,  and 
has  never  regretted  it.  He  has  lived 
most  of  his  life  at  Carvel  Place,  has 
hunted  perpetually,  and  nas  of  late  years 
developed  a  taste  for  books  which  is 
likely  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in 
his  old  age.  There  is  a  fine  library  in 
the  house,  and  much  has  been  added  to 
it  in  the  last  ten  years.  Miss  Chrys- 
ophrasia  occasionally  strays  into  the 
repository  of  learning,  but  she  has  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  contents  of  the 
shelves. 

Miss  Chrysophrasia  Dabstreak  is  a 
lady  concerning  whom  there  is  much 
speculation,  to  very  little  purpose,  in  the 
world  as  represented  by  the  select  soci- 
ety in  wlu'ch  she  droops,  —  not  moves. 
She  is  an  amateur. 

Her  eye  rejoices  only  in  the  tints  of 
the  crushed  strawberry  and  the  faded 
olive  ;  her  ear  loves  the  limited  poetry 
of  doubtful  sound  produced  by  abortive 
attempts  to  revive  the  unbarred  melodies 


of  the  troubadours ;  and  her  soul  thrills 
responsively  in  the  checkered  light  fall- 
ing through  a  stained-glass  window,  as 
a  sensitive-plant  waves  its  sticky  leaves 
when  a  fly  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  life  has  attractions  for  Chryso- 
phrasia. She  enjoys  it  after  her  own 
fashion.  It  is  a  little  disconnected. 
The  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
is  a  little  obscure.  She  is  fragmentary. 
She  is  a  series  of  unfinished  sketches  in 
various  manners.  She  has  her  being  in 
the  past  tense,  and  her  future,  if  she 
could  have  it  after  her  taste,  would  be 
the  past  made  present.  She  has  many 
aspirations,  and  few  of  them  are  realized, 
but  all  of  them  are  sketched  in  faint 
hues  upon  the  mist  of  her  mediaeval  at- 
mosphere. She  is,  in  the  language  of  a 
lyric  from  her  own  pen, 

"  The  shadow  of  fair  and  of  joyous  impossible, 

infinite,  faintness 

That  is  cast  on  the  mist  of  the  sea  by  the 
light  of  the  ages  to  come." 

Her  handwriting  is  Gothic.  Her  heart 
is  of  the  type  created  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  him,  —  in  their  minds, 
for  in  the  flesh  the  type  is  not  found. 
Moreover,  she  resents  modernness  of 
every  kind,  including  the  steam-engine, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and  myself.  Her  polit- 
ical creed  shadows  forth  the  government 
of  the  future  as  a  pleasant  combina- 
tion of  communism  and  knight-baronry, 
wherein  all  oppressed  persons  shall  have 
republics,  and  all  nice  people  shall  wear 
armor,  and  live  in  castles,  and  strew  the 
floors  of  their  rooms  with  rushes  and 
their  garments  with  the  anatomic  mon- 
strosities of  heraldic  blazon. 

As  for  religion,  her  mind  is  disturbed 
in  its  choice  between  a  palatable  form 
of  Buddhism  and  a  particularly  luscious 
adaptation  of  Greek  mythology ;  but  in 
either  case  as  much  Christianity  would 
be  indispensable  as  would  give  the  whole 
a  flavor  of  crusading.  I  hope  I  am  not 
hard  upon  Miss  Chrysophrasia,  but  the 
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fact  is  she  is  not  —  what  shall  I  say  ? 
—  not  sympathetic  to  me.  John  Carvel 
does  not  often  speak  of  her,  but  he  has 
more  than  once  attempted  to  argue  with 
her,  and  on  these  occasions  his  sister-in- 
law  invariably  winds  up  her  defense  by 
remarking  very  wearily  that  "  argument 
is  the  negation  of  poetry,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  joyous." 

Personally  Miss  Dabstreak  is  a  faded 
blonde,  with  a  very  large  nose,  a  wide 
mouth  garnished  with  imperfect  teeth, 
a  very  thin  figure  of  considerable  height, 
a  poor  complexion  ill  set  off  by  scanty, 
straggling  fair  hair ;  garments  of  un- 
usual, greenish  hues,  fitted  in  an  un- 
usual and  irregular  manner,  hang  in  fan- 
tastic folds  about  the  angles  of  her  frame, 
and  her  attitudes  are  strange  and  im- 
probable. I  repeat  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  hard  upon  Chrysophrasia,  but  her 
loo^s  are  not  much  to  my  taste.  She 
is  too  strongly  contrasted  with  her  niece, 
Miss  Carvel.  There  is,  besides,  some- 
thing in  Chrysophrasia's  cold  green  eyes 
which  gives  me  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion. She  was  at  Carvel  Place  when 
I  arrived,  and  she  is  generally  there,  al- 
though she  has  a  little  house  in  Bromp- 
ton,  where  she  preserves  the  objects  she 
most  loves,  consisting  chiefly  of  earthen 
vessels,  abominable  in  color  and  useless 
to  civilized  man ;  nevertheless,  so  great 
is  her  influence  with  her  sister's  family 
that  even  John  speaks  of  majolica  with 
a  certain  reverence,  as  a  man  lowers  his 
voice  when  he  mentions  some  dear  re- 
lation not  long  dead.  As  for  Mrs.  Car- 
vel, she  is  silent  when  Chrysophrasia 
holds  forth  concerning  pots  and  plates, 
though  I  have  seen  her  raise  her  gentle 
face  and  cast  up  her  eyes  with  a  faint, 
hopeless  smile  when  her  sister  was  more 
than  usually  eloquent  about  her  Spanow- 
Morescow  things,  as  she  calls  them,  her 
Marstrow-Geawgiow  and  her  Robby-ah. 
It  seems  to  me  that  objects  of  that  de- 
scription are  a  trifle  too  perishable.  Per- 
haps John  Carvel  wishes  Miss  Dabstreak 
were  perishable,  too ;  but  she  is  not. 
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I  would  not  weary  you  with  too  many 
portraits,  my  dear  lady,  and  I  will  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  Hermione  another 
day.  As  for  her  mother,  Mary  Carvel, 
she  is  an  angel  upon  earth,  and  if  her 
trials  have  not  been  many  until  lately, 
her  good  deeds  are  without  number  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea ;  for  it  is  a  poor 
country  that  lies  on  the  borders  of  Essex, 
and  there  have  been  bad  times  in  these 
years.  The  harvests  have  failed,  and 
many  other  misfortunes  have  happened, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  old 
race  of  farmers  is  dying  out,  and  that 
the  young  ones  cannot  live  as  their 
fathers  did,  but  sell  their  goods  and 
chattels  and  emigrate,  one  after  another, 
to  the  far,  rich  West.  Some  of  them 
prosper,  and  some  of  them  die  on  the 
road  ;  but  they  leave  the  land  behind 
them  a  waste,  and  there  are  eleven  mil- 
lions of  acres  now  lying  fallow  in  Eng- 
land which  were  ploughed  and  sown  and 
reaped  ten  years  ago.  People  are  poor, 
and  Mrs.  Carvel  takes  care  of  them. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes  have  a  way  of  find- 
ing out  trouble,  and  when  it  is  found  her 
great  heart  cannot  help  easing  it.  She 
loves  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  un- 
derstanding them  in  different  degrees. 
She  loves  her  son  also,  but  she  does  not 
pretend  to  understand  him  ;  he  is  the 
outcome  of  a  new  state  of  things ;  but 
he  has  no  vices,  and  is  thought  exceed- 
ingly clever.  As  for  her  sister,  she  is 
very  good  to  her,  but  she  does  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  her,  either. 

I  had  been  in  Persia  and  Turkey 
some  time,  and  had  not  been  many  days 
in  London,  when  John  Carvel  wrote  to 
ask  me  if  I  would  spend  the  winter  with 
him.  I  was  tired  and  wanted  to  be 
quiet,  so  I  accepted  his  offer.  Carvel 
Place  is  peaceful,  and  I  like  the  woods 
about  it,  and  the  old  towers,  and  the 
great  library  in  the  house  itself,  and 
the  general  sense  of  satisfaction  at  being 
among  congenial  people  who  are  friend- 
ly. I  knew  I  should  have  to  encounter 
Miss  Chrysophrasia,  but  I  reflected  that 
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there  was  room  for  both  of  us,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  easy  to  agree  with  her  it 
was  not  easy  to  quarrel  with  her,  either. 
I  packed  my  traps,  and  went  down  to 
the  country  one  afternoon  in  November. 

John  Carvel  had  grown  a  trifle  older ; 
I  thought  he  was  a  little  less  cheerful 
than  he  had  been  in  former  days,  but  I 
was  welcomed  as  warmly  as  ever.  The 
great  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  old  hall, 
lighting  up  the  dark  wainscoting  and 
the  heavy  furniture  with  a  glow  that 
turned  the  old  oak  from  brown  to  red. 
The  dim  portraits  looked  down  as  of 
old  from  the  panels,  and  Fang,  the  white 
deerhound,  shook  his  shaggy  coat  and 
stretched  his  vast  jaws  as  I  came  in.  It 
was  cold  outside,  and  the  rain  was  fall- 
ing fast,  as  the  early  darkness  gathered 
gloomily  over  the  landscape,  so  that  I 
was  glad  to  stand  by  the  blazing  logs 
after  the  disagreeable  drive.  John  Car- 
vel was  alone  in  the  hall.  He  stretched 
out  his  broad  hand  and  grasped  mine, 
and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  smile 
of  honest  gladness  on  his  clean,  manly 
face. 

"  I  hardly  thought  you  would  come," 
he  said,  looking  into  my  eyes.  "  I  was 
never  so  glad  to  see  you  in  my  life. 
You  have  been  wandering  again,  —  half 
over  the  world.  How  are  you  ?  You 
look  tougher  than  ever,  and  here  am  I 
growing  palpably  old.  How  in  the  world 
do  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  A  hard  heart,  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, and  a  large  appetite,"  I  answered, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Besides,  you  have  four 
or  five  years  the  better  of  me." 

"  The  worse,  you  mean.  I  'm  as  gray 
as  a  badger." 

"  Nonsense.  It  is  your  climate  that 
makes  people  gray.  How  is  Mrs.  Car- 
vel, and  Hermione,  —  she  must  have 
grown  up  since  I  saw  her,  —  and  Miss 
Dabstreak  ?  " 

"  She  is  after  her  pots  and  pans  as 
usual,"  said  John.  "  Mary  and  Her  my 
are  all  right,  thank  you.  We  will  have 
tea  with  them  presently." 


He  turned,  and  poked  the  fire  with  a 
huge  pair  of  old-fashioned  tongs.  I 
thought  his  cheerful  manner  subsided  a 
little  as  he  took  me  to  my  room.  He 
lingered  a  moment,  till  the  man  who 
brought  in  my  boxes  had  unstrapped 
them,  and  trimmed  the  candles,  and  was 
gone. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ?  " 
he  asked.  "A  little  whiskey?  a  glass 
of  sherry  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,  —  nothing.  I  will  come 
down  to  tea  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  in 
the  same  old  room,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  same  as  ever.  By  the  bye, 
Griggs,"  he  added  suddenly,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
"  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  here  ?  " 

"  Three  years  and  a  month,"  I  an- 
swered, after  a  moment's  thought.  "  It 
does  not  seem  so  long.  I  suppose  that 
is  because  we  have  met  abroad  smce 
then." 

"No,  it  does  not  seem  long,"  said 
John  Carvel,  thoughtfully.  Then  he 
opened  the  door,  and  went  out  without 
another  word. 

Nothing  especially  worthy  of  mention 
happened  on  that  evening,  nor  on  the 
next  day,  nor  for  many  days.  I  hunted 
a  little,  and  shot  a  great  deal  more,  and 
spent  many  hours  in  the  library.  The 
weather  improved  in  the  first  week  of 
December;  it  was  rather  warmer,  and 
the  scent  lay  very  well.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  pleasant  country  life,  and  en- 
joyed the  society  of  my  host,  without 
much  thought  of  the  present  or  care  for 
the  future.  Hermione  had  grown,  since 
I  had  seen  her,  from  a  grave  and  rather 
silent  girl  of  seventeen  to  a  somewhat 
less  reserved  young  woman  of  twenty,  al- 
ways beautiful,  but  apparently  not  much 
changed.  Her  mother  had  taken  her 
out  in  London  during  the  previous  sea- 
son, and  there  was  occasionally  some  talk 
about  London  and  society,  in  which  the 
young  girl  did  not  appear  to  take  very 
much  interest.  With  this  exception  the 
people  and  things  at  Carvel  Place  were 
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the  same  as  I  had  always  known  them. 
I  was  treated  as  one  of  the  household, 
and  was  allowed  to  go  my  own  ways 
without  question  or  interference.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  answer  many  questions 
about  my  wanderings  and  my  doings  in 
the  last  years,  but  I  am  used  to  that  and 
do  not  mind  it. 

All  this  sounds  as  though  I  were  go- 
ing to  give  you  some  quiet  chronicle  of 
English  country  life,  as  if  I  were  about 
to  begin  a  report  of  household  doings : 
how  Mrs.  Carvel  and  Hermione  went  to 
church  on  Sunday ;  how  the  Rev.  Trump- 
ington  Soulsby  used  to  stroll  back  with 
them  across  the  park  on  fine  days,  and 
how  he  and  Miss  Dabstreak  raved  over 
the  joyousness  of  a  certain  majolica  plate  ; 
how  the  curate  gently  reproved,  yet 
half  indulged,  Chrysophrasia's  erratic  re- 
ligionism ;  how  Mrs.  Carvel  distributed 
blankets  to  the  old  men  and  red  cloaks 
to  the  old  women ;  how  the  deerhound 
followed  Hermione  like  Mary's  little 
lamb,  and  how  the  worthy  keeper,  James 
Grubb,  did  not  quite  catch  the  wicked 
William  Saltmarsh  in  the  act  of  setting 
a  beautiful  new  brass  wire  snare  at  a 
particular  spot  in  the  quickset  hedge  be- 
tween the  park  and  the  twelve-acre  field, 
but  was  confident  he  would  catch  him 
the  next  time  he  tried  it ;  how  Moses 
Skingle,  the  sexton,  fell  out  with  Mr. 
Speller,  the  superannuated  village  school- 
master, because  the  juvenile  Spellers 
would  not  refrain  from  the  preparation 
of  luscious  mud  pies  upon  the  newly 
made  grave  of  the  late  Peter  Sullins, 
farmer,  whose  promising  heir  had  not 
yet  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  dissi- 
pation attending  the  funeral  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  uncle  ;  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  cackling  through  a  volume  or  two 
of  village  chronicle,  "and  so  home  to 
bed." 

I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  ducks  in 
the  horse-pond,  nor  for  the  naughty  boy 
who  throws  stones  at  them,  robs  bird's- 
nests,  and  sets  snares  for  hares  under  the 
wire  fence  of  Carvel  Park.  I  blush  to 


say  I  have  done  most  things  of  that  kind 
myself,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  in 
another,  and  they  no  longer  have  any 
sort  of  interest  for  me.  No,  my  dear 
friend,  the  world  is  not  yet  turned  into 
a  farm-yard ;  there  are  other  tilings  to 
tell  of  besides  the  mud  pies  of  the  Speller 
children  and  the  marks  of  little  Billy 
Saltmarsh's  hob-nailed  shoes  in  the  grass 
where  he  set  the  snare.  The  Turks  say 
that  a  fool  has  three  points  in  common 
with  an  ass,  —  he  eats,  he  drinks,  and 
he  brays  at  other  asses.  I  must  fain 
eat  and  drink ;  let  me  at  least  refrain 
from  braying. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  cares  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  reflected  in  a  horse- 
pond,  or  for  the  conversations  of  a  class 
of  people  who  have  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  words  in  their  language, 
and  with  whom  every  word  does  not  by 
any  means  correspond  with  an  idea  ;  we 
cannot  all  be  farmer's  lads,  nor,  if  we 
were,  could  each  of  us  find  a  Words- 
worth to  describe  feelings  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  possess. 

I  had  been  nearly  a  month  at  Carvel 
Place,  and  Christmas  was  approaching. 
We  sat  one  afternoon  in  the  drawing- 
room,  drinking  tea.  John  Carvel  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  rare  book 
he  had  just  received,  before  transferring 
it  to  its  place  in  the  library.  His  heavy 
brows  were  contracted,  and  his  large, 
clean  hands  touched  the  pages  lovingly. 
Mrs.  Carvel  was  installed  in  her  favorite 
upright  chair  near  an  enormous  student- 
lamp  that  had  a  pink  shade,  and  her 
fingers  were  busy  with  some  sort  of 
needle-work.  She,  too,  was  silent,  and 
her  gentle  face  was  bent  over  her  hand. 
I  can  remember  exactly  how  she  always 
looks  when  she  is  working,  and  how  her 
soft  brown  hair,  that  is  just  turning  a 
little  gray  at  the  temples,  waves  above 
her  forehead.  Chrysophrasia  Dabstreak 
lay  languidly  extended  upon  a  couch, 
her  thin  hands  clasped  together  in  a 
studied  attitude.  She  was  bemoaning 
the  evils  of  civilization,  and  no  one  was 
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listening  to  her,  for  Hermione  and  I 
were  engaged  in  putting  a  new  silver 
collar  round  the  neck  of  Fang ;  the 
great  hound  sat  up  patiently  between  us, 
yawning  prodigiously  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  operation  was  tedious,  and  the 
patent  lock  of  the  collar  would  not 
fasten. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  it  was  time 
the  letters  came,"  said  Mrs.  Carvel,  as 
the  door  opened  and  a  servant  entered 
with  the  post-hag.  The  master  of  the 
house  unlocked  the  leathern  case,  and 
distributed  the  contents.  We  each  re- 
ceived our  share,  and  without  ceremony 
opened  our  letters.  There  was  a  short 
silence  while  we  were  all  reading. 

"Macaulay  has  got  his  leave,"  said 
Mrs.  Carvel,  joyfully.  "  Is  not  that  de- 
lightful !  And  he  is  going  to  bring  — 
wait  a  minute  —  I  cannot  make  out  the 
name  —  let  me  get  nearer  to  the  light, 
dear  —  John,  look  here,  is  it  not  Paul 
Patoff?  Look,  dear!" 

John  looked.  "  It  is  certainly  Paul 
Patoff,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  told  Macau- 
lay  to  bring  him." 

"  Gracious  !  "  ejaculated  Hermione. 

"  How  extremely  interesting !  "  said 
Miss  Chrysophrasia.  "  I  adore  Rus- 
sians !  They  have  such  a  joyous  savor 
of  the  wild,  free  steppes  !  " 

"  You  have  exactly  described  the  Rus- 
sian of  the  steppes,  Miss  Dabstreak,"  I 
remarked.  "  His  savor  is  so  wild  that  it 
is  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  But 
Patoff  is  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow.  I  met 
him  in  Teheran  last  year.  He  had  a 
trick  of  beating  his  servants  which  ex- 
cited the  wildest  admiration  among  the 
Persians.  The  Shah  decorated  him  be- 
fore he  left." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  asked  John 
Carvel  quickly,  as  he  caught  my  last 
words. 

"Yes.  I  was  just  telling  Miss  Dab- 
streak  that  I  met  Paul  Patoff  last  year. 
^ e  was  at  the  Russian  legation  in  Te- 
hejan."  John  showed  no  surprise,  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 


"  He  and  Macaulay  are  both  in  Paris," 
said  Mrs.  Carvel,  "and  I  suppose  Ma- 
caulay has  made  up  his  mind  that  we 
must  know  his  cousin." 

"  Is  not  Professor  Cutter  coming,  too, 
mamma  ?  "  asked  Hermione.  "  I  heard 
papa  say  so  the  other  day." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Chryso- 
phrasia, wearily.  "  Professor  Cutter  is 
coming,  with  his  nasty  science,  and  his 
lenses,  and  his  mathematics.  Of  course 
he  will  wear  those  vivid  green  specta- 
cles morning,  noon,  and  night,  —  such  a 
dreadfully  offensive  color !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  gazing  down  at  his 
neat  shoes,  as  he  stood  rubbing  his  broad 
hands  slowly  together  before  the  fire, 
"  Cutter  is  coming,  too.  What  a  queer 
party  we  shall  be  at  Christmas  !  " 

And  when  Christmas  came,  we  were 
a  very  queer  party  indeed. 

At  the  prospect  of  seeing  united,  un- 
der an  English  roof,  an  English  family, 
consisting  of  a  great  manufacturer,  —  at 
the  same  time  a  thorough-going  country 
gentleman  of  old  descent,  —  his  wife, 
his  beautiful  daughter,  and  his  aesthetic 
sister-in-law,  having  with  them  as  guests 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  house,  being 
a  young  English  diplomatist ;  an  English 
professor,  who  had  given  up  his  professor- 
ship to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  mind  ;  a  Russian  secretary 
of  the  embassy,  who  had  seen  the  world, 
and  was  thirty  years  old ;  and,  lastly, 
your  humble  slave  of  the  pen,  being  an 
American,  —  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  assembly  of  men  and  wo- 
men, you  will  suppose,  my  dear  lady, 
that  I  am  about  to  embark  upon  the  ceru- 
lean waters  of  a  potentially  platonic  re- 
public, humbly  steering  my  craft  by  the 
charts  of  a  recent  voyager,  who,  after 
making  a  noble  but  ineffectual  attempt 
to  discover  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  ap- 
pears to  have  stumbled  into  the  Draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  Damned. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  My  story  is  written  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  amusing  you,  and  as  a  form 
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of  diversion  for  your  leisure  moments  I 
would  select  neither  the  Wordsworth- 
ian  pastoral,  nor  the  platonic  doctrine 
of  Ideas.  Mary  Carvel  would  give  her 
vote  for  the  Dalesman,  and  Chrysophra- 
sia  for  Plato,  but  I  have  not  consulted 
them  ;  and  if  I  do  not  consult  you,  it  is 
because  I  think  I  understand  your  tastes. 
You  will,  moreover,  readily  understand 
that  in  telling  this  tale  I  sometimes 
speak  of  things  I  did  not  actually  see, 
because  I  know  the  people  concerned 
very  well,  and  some  of  them  told  me  at 
the  time,  and  have  told  me  since,  what 
they  felt  and  thought  about  the  things 
they  did  and  saw  done.  For  myself,  I 
am  the  man  you  have  long  known,  Paid 
Griggs,  the  American  ;  a  man  of  many 
acquaintances  and  of  few  friends,  who 
has  seen  the  world,  and  is  forty-three 
years  of  age,  ugly  and  tough,  not  so  poor 
as  I  have  been,  nor  so  good  as  I  might 
be,  melancholic  by  temperament,  and  a 
little  sour  by  force  of  circumstances. 


VII. 

It  chanced,  one  evening,  that  I  was 
walking  home  alone  through  the  park. 
I  had  been  on  foot  to  the  village  to  send 
a  telegram,  which  I  had  not  cared  to 
trust  to  a  servant.  The  weather  had 
suddenly  cleared,  and  there  had  been  a 
sharp  frost  in  the  morning ;  towards 
midday  it  had  thawed  a  little,  but  by  the 
time  it  was  dark  everything  was  frozen 
hard  again.  The  moon  was  nearly  full, 
and  shone  brightly  upon  the  frozen  grass, 
casting  queer  shadows  through  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  it  was  very  cold, 
and  I  walked  fast;  the  brittle,  froaen 
mud  of  the  road  broke  beneath  my  feet 
nth  a  creaking,  crunching  sound,  and 
startled  the  deep  stillness.  As  I  neared 
the  house  the  moon  was  before  me, 
and  the  mass  of  buildings  cast  a  dark 
shadow. 

Carvel  Place  is  like  many  old  country 
houses  in  England  ;  it  is  a  typical  dwell- 


ing of  its  kind,  irregular,  yet  imposing, 
and  though  it  has  no  plan,  for  it  has 
been  added  to  and  enlarged,  and  in  part 
rebuilt,  it  is  yet  harmonious  and  of  good 
proportion.  I  had  often  reflected  that 
it  was  too  large  for  the  use  of  the  pres- 
ent family,  and  I  knew  that  there  must 
be  a  great  number  of  rooms  in  the  house 
which  were  never  opened ;  but  no  one 
had  ever  proposed  to  show  them  to  me, 
and  I  was  not  sufficiently  curious  to  ask 
permission  to  visit  the  disused  apart- 
ments. I  had  observed,  however,  that  a 
wing  of  the  building  ran  into  an  inclos- 
ure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  against  which  were  ranged 
upon  the  one  side  a  series  of  hot-houses, 
while  another  formed  the  back  of  a  cov- 
ered tennis  court.  The  third  wall  of 
the  inclosure  was  covered  with  a  lattice, 
upon  which  fruit  trees  had  been  trained 
without  any  great  success,  and  I  had 
noticed  that  the  lattice  now  completely 
covered  an  old  oak  door  which  led  into 
the  inclosure.  I  had  never  seen  the 
door  open,  but  I  remembered  very  well 
that  it  was  uncovered  the  last  tune  I  had 
been  at  Carvel  Place. 

When  I  reached  the  house  I  was  no 
longer  cold,  and  the  night  was  so  clear 
and  sparkling  that  I  idly  strolled  round 
the  great  place,  wandering  across  the 
frozen  lawn  and  through  the  winding 
paths  of  the  flower  garden  beyond,  till  I 
came  to  the  wall  I  have  described,  and 
stood  still,  half  wondering  why  the  door 
had  been  covered  over  with  fruit  trees, 
as  though  no  one  would  ever  wish  to  en- 
ter the  house  from  that  side.  The  space 
could  hardly  be  so  valuable  for  garden- 
ing purposes,  I  thought,  for  the  slender 
peach-trees  that  were  bound  upon  the 
lattice  on  each  side  of  the  door  had  not 
thriven.  There  was  something  melan- 
choly about  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  delicate  southern  fruit  in 
the  unkindly  air  of  England,  and  the 
branches  and  stems,  all  wrapped  in  straw 
against  the  frost,  looked  unhappy  and 
unnatural  in  the  cold  moonlight.  I  stood 
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looking  at  them,  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  thinking  somewhat  regretfully 
of  my  southern  birthplace.  I  smiled  at 
myself  and  turned  away,  but  as  I  went 
the  very  faintest  echo  of  a  laugh  seemed 
to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
It  sounded  disagreeably  in  the  stillness, 
and  I  slowly  finished  my  walk  around 
the  house  and  came  back  to  the  front 
door,  still  wondering  who  it  was  that  had 
laughed  at  me  from  behind  the  wall  in 
the  moonlight.  There  was  certainly  no 
original  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  it  should  not  chance  that  some  one 
should  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  just  as  I  happened  to  be  standing 
before  the  closed  gate.  The  inclosure 
was  probably  in  connection  with  the 
servants'  apartments ;  or  it  might  be  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  Chrysophrasia  to 
walk  there,  composing  anapaestic  verse 
to  the  infinite  f aintness  of  the  moon,  — 
or  anything.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
I  was  in  the  drawing-room  drinking  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  came  in  when  the  others 
had  finished  reading  their  evening  let- 
ters, and  there  were  none  for  me.  The 
tea  was  cold.  I  wished  I  had  walked 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  had  not  come 
into  the  drawing-room  at  all. 

"  Let  me  make  you  a  fresh  cup,  Mr. 
Griggs,"  said  Hermione  ;  "do,  —  it  will 
be  ready  in  a  moment !  " 

I  politely  declined,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  rest  soon  began  where  it  had 
left  off.  It  appeared  that  Professor 
Cutter  was  expected  that  night,  and  the 
son  of  the  house,  with  Patoff,  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  Thursday,  and 
Christmas  was  that  day  week.  John 
Carvel  seemed  unusually  depressed  ;  his 
words  were  few  and  very  grave,  and  he 
did  not  smile,  but  answered  in  the  short- 
est manner  possible  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  thought  Cutter 
might  arrive  at  any  moment.  Hermione 
hazarded  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
professor  was  rather  dull. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  John,  "  he 
is  not  at  all  dull." 


"  But,  papa,  I  thought  he  was  so  im- 
mensely learned  "  — 

"  He  is  very  learned,"  said  her  father, 
shortly,  and  buried  himself  in  his  news- 
paper, so  that  hardly  anything  was  visi- 
ble of  him  but  his  feet,  encased  in  ex- 
ceedingly neat  shoes ;  those  nether  ex- 
tremities moved  impatiently  from  time 
to  tune.  Chrysophrasia  was  not  pres- 
ent, a  circumstance  which  made  it  seem 
likely  that  she  might  have  been  the  per- 
son who  had  laughed  behind  the  wall. 
Mary  Carvel,  like  her  husband,  was  un- 
usually silent,  and  I  was  sitting  not  far 
from  Hermione.  She  looked  at  me  after 
her  father's  curt  answer  to  her  innocent 
remark,  and  smiled  faintly. 

The  drawing-room  where  we  sat  ex- 
hibited a  curious  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  inanimate  things  when 
subjected  to  the  contact  of  persons  who 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  taste. 
You  smile,  dear  lady,  at  the  complicated 
form  of  expression.  I  mean  merely 
that  if  two  people  who  like  very  differ- 
ent things  live  in  the  same  room,  each 
of  them  will  try  to  give  the  place  the 
look  he  or  she  likes.  At  Carvel  Place 
there  were  four  to  be  consulted,  instead 
of  two  ;  for  John  had  his  own  opinions 
as  to  taste,  and  they  were  certainly  sound- 
er than  those  of  his  wife  and  sister-in- 
law,  and  at  least  as  clearly  defined. 

John  Carvel  liked  fine  pictures,  and 
he  had  placed  three  or  four  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, —  a  couple  of  good  Hogarths. 
a  beautiful  woman's  head  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  a  military  scene  by  Meisson- 
nier,  —  about  as  heterogeneous  a  quar- 
tette of  really  valuable  works  as  could  be 
got  for  money  ;  and  John  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  them.  Besides 
the  pictures,  there  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room  an  enormous  leathern  easy-chair,  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  with  semicircular 
wings  projecting  forward  from  the  high 
back  on  each  side,  made  to  protect  the 
rheumatic  old  head  of  some  ancestor 
who  suffered  from  the  toothache  before 
the  invention  of  dentists.  Near  this 
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stood  a  low,  square,  revolving  bookcase, 
which  always  contained  the  volumes 
which  John  was  reading  at  the  time,  to 
be  changed  from  day  to  day  as  circum- 
stances required. 

Mary  Carvel  was,  and  is,  an  exceed- 
ingly religious  woman,  and  her  tastes 
are  to  some  extent  the  expression  of  her 
religious  feelings.  She  has  a  number 
of  excellent  engravings  of  celebrated  pic- 
tures, such  as  Holbein's  Madonna,  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  and  the  Dres- 
den Madonna  di  San  Sisto  ;  she  owns  the 
entire  collection  of  chromo-lithographs 
published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  and 
many  other  reproductions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Many  of  these  she  had  hung 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Carvel  Place. 
Here  and  there,  also,  were  little  shelves 
of  oak  in  the  common  Anglomaniac  style 
of  woodwork,  ornamented  with  trefoils, 
crosses,  circles,  and  triangles,  and  con- 
taining a  curious  collection  of  sacred 
literature,  beginning  with  the  ancient 
volume  entitled  Wilberforce's  View,  in- 
cluding the  poetry  published  in  a  series 
of  Lyras,  —  Lyra  Anglicana,  Lyra  Ger- 
manica,  and  so  on,  —  culminating  at  last 
in  the  works  of  Dr.  Pusey ;  the  whole 
perhaps  exhibiting  in  a  succinct  form 
the  stages  through  which  Mary  Carvel 
had  passed,  or  was  still  passing,  in  her 
religious  convictions.  And  here  let  me 
say  at  once  that  I  am  very  far  from  in- 
tending to  jest  at  those  same  convictions 
of  Mary  Carvel's,  and  if  you  smile  it  is 
because  the  picture  is  true,  not  because 
it  is  ridiculous.  She  may  read  what  she 
pleases,  but  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  if  there  were  more  women  like 
her. 

There  were  many  other  possessions  of 
hers  in  the  drawing-room  :  for  instance, 
upon  the  mantel-piece  were  placed  three 
magnificent  Wedgwood  urns,  after  Flax- 
man's  designs,  inherited  from  her  father, 
and  now  of  great  value ;  upon  the  tables 
there  were  several  vases  of  old  Vienna, 
but  of  a  green  color  vivid  enough  to 
elicit  Chrysophrasia's  most  eloquent  dis- 


approbation ;  there  were  several  embroi- 
deries of  a  sufficiently  harmless  nature, 
the  work  of  Mary  Carvel's  patient  fin- 
gers, but  conceived  in  a  style  no  longer 
popular ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  was 
a  great  number  of  objects  in  the  draw- 
ing-room which  belonged  to  her  and  by 
which  she  set  great  store,  but  which 
bore  decidedly  the  character  of  English 
household  decoration  and  furniture  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  are  consequently  abhorrent  to  the 
true  aesthete. 

Chrysophrasia  Dabstreak,  however, 
had  sworn  to  cast  the  shadow  of  beauty 
over  what  she  called  the  substance  of 
the  hideous,  and  to  this  end  and  inten- 
tion, by  dint  of  honeyed  eloquence  and 
stinging  satire,  she  had  persuaded  John 
and  Mary  to  allow  her  to  insert  stained 
glass  in  one  of  the  windows,  which  for- 
merly opened  upon  and  afforded  a  view 
of  a  certain  particularly  brilliant  flower 
bed.  Beneath  the  many-colored  light 
from  this  Gothic  window  —  for  she  in- 
sisted upon  the  pointed  arch  —  Miss 
Dabstreak  had  made  her  own  especial 
corner  of  the  drawing-room.  There  one 
might  see  strange  pots  and  plates,  and 
withered  rushes,  and  fantastic  greenish 
draperies  of  Eastern  weft,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  fetch  five  piastres  a  yard 
in  the  bazaar  of  Stamboul,  curious  water- 
colors  said  to  represent  "  impressions," 
though  one  would  be  shy  of  meeting, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  an  insane  asylum, 
the  individual  whose  impressions  could 
take  so  questionable  a  shape ;  lastly,  the 
centre  of  the  collection,  a  "  polka  ma- 
zurka harmony  in  yellow,"  by  Sardana- 
palus  Stiggins,  the  great  impressionist 
painter  of  the  day.  Chrysophrasia  paid 
five  hundred  pounds  for  this  little  gem. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  Miss  Dab- 
streak  to  have  collected  so  many  worthless 
objects  of  price  in  her  own  little  corner  of 
the  room.  She  had  encumbered  the  ta- 
bles with  useless  articles  of  pottery ;  she 
had  fastened  a  green  plate  between  the 
better  of  the  two  Hogarths  and  an  Arun- 
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del  chrome-lithograph,  and  connected  it 
with  both  the  pictures  hy  a  drooping 
scarf  of  faint  pink  silk  ;  she  had  adorned 
the  engraving  of  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion with  a  bit  of  Broussa  embroidery, 
because  it  looked  so  very  Oriental ;  "and 
she  had  bedizened  Mary  Carvel's  water- 
color  view  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  with 
peacock's  feathers,  because  they  looked 
so  very  English.  There  was  no  spot  in 
the  room  where  Chrysophrasia's  hand 
had  not  fallen,  and  often  it  had  fallen 
heavily.  She  had*  respected  John  Car- 
vel's easy-chair  and  revolving  book-case, 
but  she  had  respected  nothing  else. 

There  was  a  fourth  person,  however, 
who  had  set  her  especial  impress  on  the 
appearance  of  the  room  where  all  met 
in  common.  I  mean  Hermione  Car- 
vel. Educated  and  brought  up  among 
the  conflicting  tastes  and  views  of  her 
parents  and  her  aunt,  she  had  imbibed 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each,  al- 
though in  widely  different  degrees.  At 
that  time,  perhaps,  the  various  traits 
which  were  united  in  her  had  not  yet 
blended  harmoniously  so  as  to  form  a 
satisfactory  whole.  The  resultant  of  so 
many  more  or  less  conflicting  forces  was 
prone  to  extremes  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
indifference.  Her  heart  was  capable  of 
feeling  the  warmest  sympathy,  but  was 
liable  also  to  conceive  unwarrantable  an- 
tipathies ;  her  mind  was  of  admirable 
quality,  fairly  well  gifted  and  sensibly 
trained  ;  though  not  marvelously  quick  to 
understand,  yet  tenacious  and  slow  to  for- 
get. The  constant  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  opinions  of  her  mother 
and  aunt  had  given  Hermione  a  certain 
versatility  Of  thought,  and  a  certain  ca- 
pacity to  see  both  sides  of  the  question 
when  not  under  the  momentary  influ- 
ence of  her  enthusiasm.  She  is,  and 
was  even  then,  a  fine  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish girl  who  has  grown  up  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  an  excellent  education  and  a 
decided  preference  for  the  countiy.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  allow  her  any  of  the 


privileges  and  immunities  usually  granted 
to  exceptional  people  ;  in  any  ordinary 
position  of  life  she  would  bear  the  test 
of  any  ordinary  difficulty  very  well. 
She  inherits  common  sense  from  her  fa- 
ther, an  honest  country  gentleman  of  the 
kind  now  unfortunately  growing  every 
day  more  rare ;  a  man  not  so  countri- 
fied as  to  break  his  connection  with  the 
intelligent  world,  nor  so  foolishly  am- 
bitious as  to  abandon  a  happy  life  in  the 
country  in  order  to  pursue  the  mirage  of 
petty  political  importance  ;  a  man  who 
holds  humbug  in  supreme  contempt,  and 
having  purged  it  from  his  being  has  still 
something  to  fall  back  upon.  From  her 
mother  Hermione  inherits  an  extreme 
conscientiousness  in  the  things  of  every- 
day life ;  but  whereas  in  Mary  Carvel 
this  scrupulous  pursuance  of  what  is 
right  is  on  the  verge  of  degenerating 
into  morbid  religionism,  in  Hermione 
it  is  tempered  by  occasional  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  relieved  by  a  wholesome 
and  natural  capacity  for  liking  some 
people  and  disliking  others. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, Hermione  touched  everything, 
and  did  her  best  to  cast  over  the  various 
objects  some  grace,  some  air  of  harmony, 
which  should  make  the  contrasted  tastes 
of  the  rest  of  her  family  less  glaring 
and  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  Her  task 
was  not  easy,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  hers 
if  the  room  was  out  of  joint.  Her  love 
of  flowers  showed  itself  everywhere,  and 
she  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  each 
inch  of  room  on  shelf,  or  table,  or  win- 
dow-seat, filling  all  available  spaces  with 
a  profusion  of  roses,  geraniums,  and 
blossoms  of  every  kind  that  chanced  to 
be  in  season.  Flowers  in  a  room  will 
do  what  nothing  else  can  accomplish. 
The  eye  turns  gladly  to  the  living  plant, 
when  wearied  and  strained  with  the  in- 
congruities of  inanimate  things.  A  pot 
of  pinks  makes  the  lowliest  and  most 
dismal  cottage  chamber  look  gay  by  com- 
parison ;  a  single  rose  in  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter lights  up  the  most  dusty  den  of  the 
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most  dusty  student.  A  bit  of  climbing 
ivy  converts  a  hideous  ruin  into  a  bower, 
as  the  Alp  roses  and  the  Iva  make  a  gar- 
den for  one  short  month  of  the  roughest 
rocks  in  the  Grisons.  Only  that  which 
lives  and  of  which  the  life  is  beautiful 
can  reconcile  us  to  those  surroundings 
which  would  otherwise  offend  our  sense 
of  harmony,  or  oppress  us  with  a  dull- 
ness even  more  deadly  than  mere  ugli- 
ness can  ever  be. 

Hermione  loves  all  flowers,  and  at  Car- 
vel Place  she  was  the  sweetest  blossom 
of  them  all.  Her  fresh  vitality  is  of  the 
contagious  kind,  and  even  plants  seem  to 
revive  and  get  new  life  from  the  touch 
of  her  small  fingers,  as  though  feeling 
the  necessity  of  growing  like  her.  Her 
beauty  may  not  last.  It  is  not  of  the 
imperious  kind,  nor  even  quite  classic, 
but  it  has  a  wonderful  fineness  and  del- 
icacy. Her  soft  brown  hair  coils  close- 
ly on  her  small,  well-shaped  head ;  her 
gentle,  serious  blue  eyes  look  tenderly 
on  all  that  lives  and  has  being  within 
the  circle  of  her  sight ;  her  small  mouth 
smiles  graciously  and  readily,  though 
sometimes  a  little  sadly  ;  and  her  pleas- 
ant voice  has  a  frank  ring  in  it  that  is 
good  to  hear.  Her  slight  fingers,  nei- 
ther too  long  nor  too  short,  are  often 
busy,  but  her  labors  are  generally  labors 
of  love,  and  she  is  never  weary  of  them. 
Of  middle  height,  she  has  the  grace  of 
a  taller  woman,  and  the  ease  in  motion 
which  comes  only  from  natural,  healthy, 
elastic  strength,  not  weakened  by  en- 
forced idleness,  nor  overdeveloped  by 
abominable  and  unwomanly  gymnastic 
exercises.  Everything  she  does  is  grace- 
ful. 

It  is  very  strange  and  interesting  to 
see  in  her  the  combination  of  such  dif- 
ferent elements.  Even  her  aunt  Chrys- 
ophrasia's  queer  nature  is  represented, 
though  it  needs  some  ingenuity  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  the  two.  There 
are  indeed  tones  of  the  voice,  phrases 
and  expressions,  which  seem  to  belong 
to  particular  families,  and  by  which  one 


may  sometimes  discover  the  relationship. 
But  the  modification  of  leading  charac- 
teristics in  the  individual  is  not  so  easily 
detected.  Miss  Dabstreak  is  eccentric, 
but  the  wild  ideas  which  continue  to 
flourish  in  the  aesthetic  cells  of  Chryso- 
phrasia's  brain  are  softened  and  made 
more  gentle  and  delicate  in  Hermione, 
so  that  even  if  they  were  inconsequent 
they  would  not  seem  offensive  ;  though 
one  might  not  admire  them,  one  could  not 
despise  them.  The  young  girl  loves  all 
that  is  beautiful :  not  as  Chrysophrasia 
loves  it,  by  sheer  force  of  habitual  affec- 
tation, without  discernment  and  without 
real  enjoyment,  but  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  from  the  well-springs  of  her 
own  beautiful  soul ;  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  great  divisions  between  the 
graceful  and  the  clumsy,  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  lovely  and  the 
unlovely.  The  extraordinary  passion  for 
the  eccentric  is  tempered  to  an  honest 
and  natural  craving  after  the  beautiful ; 
the  admixture  of  the  gentleness  the  girl 
has  inherited  from  her  saintly  mother 
and  of  the  genuine  common  sense  which 
characterizes  her  father  has  produced 
a  rational  desire  and  ability  to  do  good 
to  every  one.  Mary  Carvel  is  sometimes 
exaggerated  in  her  ideas  of  charity,  and 
John  on  rare  occasions  —  very  rarely  — 
used  to  be  a  little  too  much  inclined  to 
the  practice  of  economy  ;  "  near  "  was 
the  term  applied  by  the  village  people. 
It  was  at  first  with  him  but  the  reminis- 
cence of  poorer  years,  when  economy 
was  necessary,  and  forethought  was  an 
indispensable  element  in  his  life  ;  but  the 
tendency  has  remained  and  sometimes 
shows  itself.  All  that  can  be  traced  of 
this  quality  in  the  daughter  is  a  certain 
power  of  keen  discernment,  which  saves 
her  from  being  cheated  by  the  sham 
paupers  who  abound  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Carvel  Place,  and  from  being  led 
into  spoiling  the  school  -  children  with 
too  many  feasts  of  tea,  jam,  and  cake. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  brief  in  describing 
Hermione  Carvel,  because   in  her  fair 
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self  she  combines  a  great  many  quali- 
ties belonging  to  contradictory  persons, 
which  one  would  suppose  impossible  to 
unite  in  one  harmonious  whole  ;  and  yet 
Hermione  is  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
persons  I  ever  knew.  Nothing  about 
her  ever  offended  my  sense  of  fitness. 
I  often  used  to  wonder  how  she  managed 
to  be  loved  equally  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  all  the  members 
of  her  family  not  only  love  her,  but  ex- 
cuse readily  enough  those  of  their  own 
bad  qualities  which  they  fancy  they  rec- 
ognize in  her ;  for,  indeed,  nothing  ever 
seems  bad  in  Hermione,  and  I  doubt 
greatly  whether  there  is  not  some  touch 
of  white  magic  in  her  nature  that  protects 
her  and  shields  her,  so  that  bad  things 
turn  to  good  when  they  come  near  her. 
If  she  likes  the  curious  notions  of  her 
aunt,  she  certainly  changes  them  so  that 
they  become  delicate  fancies,  and  agree 
together  with  the  gentle  charity  she  has 
from  her  mother  and  the  sterling  hon- 
esty she  gets  from  her  father.  John 
sometimes  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  what 
he  calls  his  wife's  extraordinary  faith  in 
human  nature,  and  both  he  and  Mary 
are  sometimes  driven  to  the  verge  of 
distraction  by  Chrysophrasia's  perpetual 
moaning  over  civilization  ;  but  no  one  is 
ever  out  of  temper  with  Hermione,  nor  is 
Hermione  ever  impatient  with  any  one 
of  the  three.  She  is  the  peace-maker, 
the  one  whose  sympathy  never  fails, 
whose  gentleness  is  never  ruffled,  and 
whose  fair  judgment  is  never  at  fault. 

When  John  Carvel  answered  Hermi- 
one's  question  about  Professor  Cutter  by 
a  simple  affirmation  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  a  very  learned  man,  the  young  girl 
did  not  press  her  father  with  any  more 
inquiries,  but  turned  to  me. 

"  Do  you  not  think  learned  people  are 
very  often  dull,  Mr.  Griggs  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oppressively,"  I  answered. 

"  What  makes  them  so  ?  " 

"It  is  the  very  low  and  common  view 
which  they  take  of  life,"  put  in  Miss 


Dabstreak,  who  entered  the  room  while 
we  were  speaking,  and  sank  upon  the 
couch  with  a  little  sigh.  "  They  have 
no  aspirations  after  the  beautiful,  —  and 
what  else  can  satisfy  the  human  mind  ? 
The  Greeks  were  never  dull."  . 

"  What  do  you  call  dull  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Carvel  very  mildly. 

"  Oh  —  anything  ;  parliamentary  re- 
ports, for  instance,  and  agricultural 
shows,  and  the  Rural  Dean.  —  anything 
of  that  sort,"  answered  Miss  Chryso- 
phrasia  languidly. 

"  In  other  words,  civilization  as  com- 
pared with  barbarism,"  I  suggested. 
"  It  is  true  that  there  cannot  be  much 
boredom  among  barbarous  tribes  who 
are  always  scalping  their  enemies  or  be- 
ing scalped  themselves ;  those  things 
help  to  pass  the  time." 

"  Yes,  scalping  must  be  most  inter- 
esting," murmured  Chrysophrasia,  with 
an  air  of  conviction. 

Hermione  laughed. 

"  I  really  believe  you  would  like  to 
see  it  done,  aunt  Chrysophrasia,"  said 
she. 

"  Hermy,  Hermy,  what  dreadful  ideas 
you  have  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carvel,  in 
gentle  horror.  But  she  immediately  re- 
turned to  her  embroidery,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Griggs,  mamma,"  said 
Hermione,  still  laughing.  "  He  agrees 
with  me  that  learned  people  are  all  op- 
pressively dull,  and  that  the  only  tolera- 
bly exciting  society  is  found  among  scalp- 
ing Indians." 

"  Did  you  not  once  scalp  somebody 
yourself,  Griggs  ?  "  asked  John,  sudden- 
ly lowering  his  newspaper. 

"  Not  quite,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I 
once  shaved  a  poodle  with  a  pocket- 
knife.  Perhaps  you  were  thinking  of 
that  ?  " 

While  I  spoke  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  without,  and  John  rose  to  liis 
feet.  He  seemed  impatient. 

"  That  must  be  Cutter  at  last !  "  he 
exclaimed,  moving  towards  the  door  that 
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led  into  the  hall.  "  I  thought  he  was 
never  coming." 

I  rose  also,  and  followed  him.  It  was 
Cutter.  The  learned  professor  arrived 
wrapped  in  a  huge  ulster  overcoat,  his 
hands  in  the  deep  pockets  thereof,  and 
the  end  of  an  extinguished  cigar  between 
his  teeth.  He  furtively  disposed  of  the 
remains  of  the  weed  before  shaking  hands 
with  our  host.  After  the  first  greetings 
John  led  him  away  to  his  room,  and  I 
remained  standing  in  the  hall.  The  pro- 
fessor's luggage  was  rather  voluminous, 
and  various  boxes,  bags,  and  portman- 
teaus bore  the  labels  of  many  journeys. 
The  men  brought  them  in  from  the  dog- 
cart ;  the  strong  cob  pawed  the  gravel  a 
little,  and  the  moonlight  flashed  back 
from  the  silver  harness,  from  the  smooth 
varnished  dashboard,  the  polished  chains, 
and  the  plated  lamps.  I  stood  staring 
out  of  the  door,  hardly  seeing  anything. 
Indeed,  I  was  lost  in  a  fruitless  effort  of 
memory.  The  groom  gathered  up  the 
reins  and  drove  away,  and  presently  I 
was  aware  that  Stubbs,  the  butler,  was 
offering  me  a  hat,  as  a  hint,  I  supposed, 
that  he  wanted  to  shut  the  front  door. 
I  mechanically  covered  my  head  and 
strolled  away. 

I  was  trying  to  remember  where  I  had 
seen  Professor  Cutter.  I  could  not  have 
known  him  well,  for  I  never  forget  a 
man  I  have  met  three  or  four  times  ; 
and  yet  his  face  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  me,  and  came  vividly  before  me  as  I 
paced  the  garden  walks.  Instinctively 
I  walked  round  the  house  again,  and 
paused  before  the  door  that  had  at- 
tracted my  attention  an  hour  earlier.  I 
listened,  but  heard  nothing,  and  still  I 
tried  to  recall  my  former  meeting  with 
Cutter.  Strange,  I  thought,  that  I  should 
seem  to  know  him  so  well,  and  that  I 
should  nevertheless  be  unable  to  connect 
him  in  my  mind  with  any  date,  or  coun- 
try, or  circumstance.  In  vain  I  went 
over  many  scenes  of  my  life,  endeavor- 
ing to  limit  this  remembrance  to  a  par- 
ticular period.  I  argued  that  our  meet- 


ing, if  we  really  had  met,  could  not  have 
taken  place  many  years  ago,  for  I  recog- 
nized exactly  the  curling  gray  hairs  in 
the  professor's  beard,  the  wrinkles  in  his 
forehead,  and  a  slight  mark  upon  one 
cheek,  just  below  the  eye.  I  recollected 
the  same  spectacles ;  the  same  bushy, 
cropped  gray  hair;  the  same  massive, 
square  head  set  upon  a  short  but  power- 
ful body ;  the  same  huge  hands,  spotless- 
ly clean,  the  big  nails  kept  closely  pared 
and  polished,  but  so  large  that  they 
might  have  belonged  to  an  extinct  spe- 
cies, of  gigantic  man.  The  whole  of  him 
and  his  belongings,  to  the  very  clothes 
he  wore,  seemed  familiar  to  me  and  wit- 
nesses to  his  identity ;  but  though  I  did 
my  best  for  half  an  hour,  I  could  not 
bring  back  one  circumstance  connected 
with  him.  I  grew  impatient  and  re- 
turned to  the  house,  for  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  I  felt  cold  as  I 
strolled  about  in  the  frosty  moonlight. 

We  met  again  before  dinner,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  drawing-room.  I  went 
near  to  the  professor,  and  examined  his 
appearance  very  carefully.  His  evening 
dress  set  off  the  robust  proportions  of 
his  frame,  and  the  recollection  I  had  of 
him  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  ever. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  began  to 
fancy  that  we  must  have  met  in  some 
former  state,  in  some  other  sphere.  He 
stood  before  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  answering  all  manner  of  questions 
that  were  put  to  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  to 
judge  by  the  conversation,  and  yet  I  was 
positively  certain  that  I  had  never  seen 
him  at  Carvel  Place.  He  knew  all  the 
family,  however,  and  seemed  familiar 
with  their  tastes  and  pursuits :  he  in- 
quired about  John's  manufacturing  in- 
terests, and  about  Mrs.  Carvel's  poor  peo- 
ple ;  he  asked  Hermione  several  questions 
about  the  recent  exhibitions  of  flowers, 
and  discussed  with  Chrysophrasia  a  sale 
of  majolica  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  London.  After  this  round  of  remarks 
I  suspected  that  the  professor  would  ad- 
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dress  himself  to  me,  for  his  gray  eyes 
rested  on  me  from  time  to  time  with  a 
look  of  recognition.  But  he  held  his 
peace,  and  we  presently  went  to  dinner. 

Professor  Cutter  talked  much  and 
talked  well,  in  a  continuous,  consistent 
manner  that  was  satisfactory  for  a  time, 
but  a  little  wearisome  in  the  long  run. 
His  ideas  were  often  brilliant,  and  his 
expression  of  them  was  always  original, 
but  he  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
dominating  the  conversation.  Even  John 
Carvel,  who  knew  a  great  deal  in  his 
way,  found  it  hard  to  make  any  head- 
way against  the  professor's  eloquence, 
though  I  could  sometimes  see  that  he 
was  far  from  being  convinced.  The  pro- 
fessor had  been  everywhere  and  had 
seen  most  things ;  he  talked  with  abso- 
lute conviction  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
avoided  talking  of  what  he  had  not  seen, 
doubtless  inferring  that  it  was  not  worth 
seeing.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  dis- 
agreeable person,  as  such  men  often  are  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  charm  of 
manner  about  him  that  was  felt  by  every 
one  present.  I  longed  for  the  meal  to 
be  over,  however,  for  I  intended  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self of  asking  him  whether  he  remem- 
bered where  we  had  met  before. 

I  was  destined  to  remain  in  suspense 
for  some  time.  We  had  no  sooner  risen 
from  dinner  than  John  Carvel  came  up 
to  me  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you 
alone,  Griggs  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  have  very 
important  business  with  Professor  Cut- 
ter, which  will  not  keep  until  to-mor- 
row. We  will  join  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  about  an  hour." 

It  was  nothing  to  me  if  the  two  men 
had  business  together  ;  I  was  sufficiently 
intimate  in  the  house  to  be  treated  with- 
out ceremony,  and  I  did  not  care  for 
anybody's  company  until  I  could  find 
what  I  was  searching  for  in  the  forgot- 
ten corners  of  my  brain. 

"  Do  not  mind  me,"  I  answered,  and 
I  retired  into  the  smoking-room,  and 


began  to  turn  over  the  evening  papers. 
How  long  I  read  I  do  not  know,  nor 
whether  the  news  of  the  day  was  more  or 
less  interesting  and  credible  than  usual ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  hour  elapsed, 
either,  for  an  hour  is  a  long  time  when 
a  man  is  not  interested  in  what  he  is  do- 
ing, and  is  trying  to  recall  something  to 
his  mind.  I  cannot  even  tell  why  I  so 
longed  to  recollect  the  professor's  face  ; 
I  only  remember  that  the  effort  was  in- 
tense, but  wholly  fruitless.  I  lay  back 
in  the  deep  leathern  easy-chair,  and  all 
sorts  of  visions  flitted  before  my  half- 
closed  eyes,  —  visions  of  good  and  vis- 
ions of  evil,  visions  of  yesterday  and  vis- 
ions of  long  ago.  Somehow  I  fell  to 
thinking  about  the  lattice-covered  door 
in  the  wall,  and  I  caught  myself  won- 
dering who  had  been  behind  it  when  I 
passed ;  and  then  I  laughed,  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  must  have 
been  Miss  Chrysophrasia,  who  had  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  five  minutes  af- 
ter I  did.  I  sat  staring  at  the  fire.  I 
was  conscious  that  some  one  had  entered 
the  room,  and  presently  the  scratching  of 
a  match  upon  something  rough  roused 
me  from  my  reverie.  I  looked  round, 
and  saw  Professor  Cutter  standing  by 
the  table. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very 
slight  thing  will  recall  a  very  long  chain 
of  circumstances ;  a  look,  the  intonation 
of  a  word,  the  attitude  of  a  moment, 
will  call  up  other  looks  and  words  and 
attitudes  in  quick  succession,  until  the 
chain  is  complete.  So  it  happened  to  me, 
when  I  saw  the  learned  professor  stand- 
ing by  the  table,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  great  gray  eyes  fixed 
upon  me  from  behind  his  enormous  spec- 
tacles. I  recognized  the  man,  and  the 
little  I  knew  of  him  came  back  to  me. 

The  professor  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  specialists  in  neurology  and  the 
study  of  the  brain  now  living ;  he  is, 
moreover,  a  famous  anthropologist.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  surgeon,  and  would 
have  been  celebrated  as  an  operator  had 
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he  not  one  day  inherited  a  private  for- 
tune, which  permitted  him  to  abandon  his 
surgical  practice  in  favor  of  a  special 
branch  for  which  he  knew  himself  more 
particularly  fitted.  So  soon  as  I  re- 
called the  circumstances  of  our  first  meet- 
ing I  realized  that  I  had  been  in  his 
company  only  a  few  moments,  and  had 
not  known  his  name. 

He  came  and  sat  himself  down  in  an 
easy-chair  by  my  side,  and  puffed  in 
silence  at  a  big  cigar. 

"  We  have  met  before,"  I  said.  "  I 
could  not  make  you  out  at  first.  You 
were  at  Weissenstein  last  year.  You 
remember  that  affair  ?  " 

Professor  Cutter  looked  at  me  curi- 
ously for  several  seconds  before  he  an- 
swered. 

"  You  are  the  man  who  let  down  the 
rope,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  remember 
you  now,  very  well." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  of  that 
lady  ?  "  asked  he,  presently. 
,  "  No,  I  did  not  even  know  her  name, 
.any  more  than  I  knew  yours,"  I  replied. 
"  I  took  you  for  a  physician,  and  the 
lady  for  your  patient." 

We  heard  steps  on  the  polished  floor 
outside  the  smoking-room. 

"If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  say 
anything  to  Carvel  about  that  matter," 
said  the  professor  quickly. 

The  door  opened,  and  John  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  little  pale  and 
looked  nervous. 

"  Ah,"  he  ejaculated,  "  I  thought  you 
would  fraternize  over  the  tobacco." 

"  We  are  doing  our  best,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  written  that  the  free  should  be 
brothers  and  equal,"  said  the  professor, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  I  never  knew  two  brothers  who  were 
equal,"  said  Carvel,  in  reflective  tones. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  the  ideal  freedom 
and  equality,  attaching  to  the  ideal 
brothers,  should  not  be  as  good  as  any 
other  visionary  aim  for  tangible  earthly 
government ;  but  it  certainly  does  not 


seem  so  easy  of  realization,  nor  so  sound 
in  the  working,  as  our  good  English 
principle  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule, 
and  that  the  more  exceptions  there  are 
the  better  the  rule  will  be." 

"  Is  that  speech  an  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican freedom  ? "  asked  the  professor, 
laughing  a  little.  "  I  believe  Mr.  Griggs 
is  an  American." 

"No,  indeed.  Why  should  I  attack 
American  freedom  ?  "  said  John. 

"  American  freedom  is  not  so  easily 
attacked,"  I  remarked.  "  It  eludes  defi- 
nition and  rejects  political  paradox.  No 
one  ever  connects  our  republic  with  the 
fashionable  liberty-fraternity-and-equal- 
ity  doctrines  of  European  emancipation  ; 
still  less  with  the  communistic  idea  that, 
although  men  have  very  different  capaci- 
ties for  originating  things,  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  destroy  them." 

"  Griggs  is  mounted  upon  his  hobby," 
remarked  John  Carvel,  stretching  his 
feet  out  towards  the  fire.  The  professor 
turned  the  light  of  his  spectacles  upon 
me,  and  puffed  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  Are  you  a  political  enthusiast  and 
a  rider  of  hobby-horses,  Mr.  Griggs  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  our 
host." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  think  you  know  very 
well,"  said  the  professor.  "  I  should 
say  you  belonged  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  know  very  well  what  they  think." 

"  How  do  you  judge  ?  " 

"  That  is,  of  all  questions  a  man  can 
ask,  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  How 
do  you  judge  of  anything  ?  " 

"  By  applying  the  test  of  past  experi- 
ence to  present  fact,"  I  replied. 

"Then  past  experience  is  that  by 
which  I  judge.  How  can  you  expect 
me  to  tell  you  the  whole  of  my  past  ex- 
perience, in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand how  my  judgment  is  formed  ?  It 
would  take  years." 

"  You  are  a  pair  of  very  singular 
men,"  remarked  John  Carvel.  "You 
seem  to  take  to  argument  as  fish  to  the 
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water.     You  ought  to  be  successful  in  a 
school  of  walking  philosophers." 

John  seemed  more  depressed  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him,  and  only  made  an 
observation  from  time  to  time,  as  though 
to  make  a  show  of  hospitality.  The 
professor  interested  me,  but  I  could  see 
that  we  were  boring  Carvel.  The  con- 
versation languished,  and  before  long  the 
latter  proposed  that  we  should  go  into 
the  drawing-room  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore bed-tune. 


We  found  the  ladies  seated  around 
the  fire.  Their  voices  fell  suddenly  as 
we  entered  the  room,  and  all  of  them 
looked  towards  John  and  the  professor, 
as  though  expecting  something.  It  struck 
me  that  they  had  been  talking  of  some 
matter  which  was  not  intended  for  our 
ears. 

"  We  have  been  making  plans  for 
Christmas,"  said  Mrs.  Carvel,  as  though 
to  break  the  awkward  silence  that  fol- 
lowed our  entrance. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


LONGFELLOW'S  ART. 


WHEN  Michael  Angelo,  in  Longfel- 
low's posthumous  poem,  holds  discourse 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  age  with 
the  volatile  Benvenuto  Cellini,  his  coun- 
sel to  the  younger  man  is  mingled  with 
pathetic  reflections  upon  his  own  rela- 
tions to  art.  He  cannot  leave  Rome  for 
Florence  ;  he  is  under  the  spell  which 
affects  one  like  malaria  :  — 

' '  Malaria  of  the  mind 
Out  of  this  tomh  of  the  majestic  Past ; 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep.     I  must  go  on 
Until  I  die." 

So  he  speaks,  and  to  Benvenuto's  re- 
minder of  the  memories  which  cluster 
about  the  pleasant  city  upon  the  Arno, 
he  replies,  musing  :  — 

' '  Pleasantly 

Come  back  to  me  the  days  when,  as  a  youth, 
I  walked  with  Ghirlandajo  in  the  gardens 
Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues, 
The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike  men, 
And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed  itself 
To  my  young  eyes.     Then  all  that  man  hath 

done 

Seemed  possible  to  me.     Alas !  how  little 
Of  all  I  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  achieved  !  ' ' 

The  caution  against  mistaking  a  poet's 
dramatic  assumption  for  his  own  char- 
acter and  expression  is  of  less  force  in 
the  case  of  one  in  whom  the  dramatic 
power  was  so  slightly  developed,  and 


the  whole  poem  of  Michael  Angelo,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  composition,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  in  some  respects  Longfel- 
low's apologia  pro  vita  mea.  This  poem 
was  written  mainly  in  1872,' and  was  the 
last  of  his  major  works.  The  conscious- 
ness of  age  came  earlier  to  Longfellow 
than  to  many,  and  though  in  the  next 
ten  years  he  was  to  write  some  of  his 
most  charming  lyrics,  it  is  clear  that  the 
day  of  great  endeavor  had  closed  for 
him.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  with 
what  spirit  he  entered  upon  his  poetic 
career,  nearly  half  a  century  before  this, 
and  the  testimony  of  a  friend  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  poet  when  he  was 
awaking  to  a  consciousness  of  his  power. 
Mr.  George  W.  Greene,  in  dedicating 
his  Life  of  General  Greene  to  Longfel- 
low, recalls  an  evening  in  Naples  when 
the  two  friends  were  drawn  into  mutual 
confidences. 

"  We  wanted,"  he  says,  "to  be  alone, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  there  was  life  all 
around  us.  We  went  up  to  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house,  where,  as  we  walked,  we 
could  look  down  into  the  crowded  street, 
and  out  upon  the  wonderful  bay,  and 
across  the  bay  to  Ischia  and  Capri  and 
Sorrento,  and  over  the  house-tops  and 
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villas  and  vineyards  to  Vesuvius.  The 
ominous  pillar  of  smoke  hung  suspended 
above  the  fatal  mountain,  reminding  us 
of  Pliny,  its  first  and  noblest  victim.  A 
golden  vapor  crowned  the  bold  prom- 
ontory of  Sorrento,  and  we  thought  of 
Tasso.  Capri  was  calmly  sleeping,  like 
a  sea-bird  upon  the  waters ;  and  we 
seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Tacitus  from 
across  the  gulf  of  eighteen  centuries, 
telling  us  that  the  historian's  pen  is  still 
powerful  to  absolve  or  to  condemn  long 
after  the  imperial  sceptre  has  fallen 
from  the  withered  hand.  There,  too, 
lay  the  native  island  of  him  whose  dar- 
ing mind  conceived  the  fearful  vengeance 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  We  did  not 
yet  know  Niccolini ;  but  his  grand  verses 
had  already  begun  their  work  of  regen- 
eration in  the  Italian  heart.  Virgil's 
tomb  was  not  far  off.  The  spot  conse- 
crated by  Sannazaro's  ashes  was  near 
us.  And  over  all,  with  a  thrill  like  that 
of  solemn  music,  fell  the  splendor  of  the 
Italian  sunset. 

'"  We  talked  and  mused  by  turns,  till 
the  twilight  deepened  and  the  stars  came 
forth  to  mingle  their  mysterious  influ- 
ences with  the  overmastering  magic  of 
the  scene.  It  was  then  that  you  un- 
folded to  me  your  plans  of  life,  and 
showed  me  from  what  '  deep  cisterns ' 
you  had  already  learned  to  draw.  From 
that  day  the  office  of  literature  took  a 
new  place  in  my  thoughts.  I  felt  its 
forming  power  as  I  had  never  felt  it  be- 
fore, and  began  to  look  with  a  calm  res- 
ignation upon  its  trials,  and  with  true 
appreciation  upon  its  rewards.  Thence- 
forth, little  as  I  have  done  of  what  I 
wished  to  do,  literature  has  been  the  in- 
spiration, the  guide,  and  the  comfort  of 
my  life." 

This  was  in  1828,  and  not  long  after 
Longfellow  was  writing  home :  "  My 
poetic  career  is  finished.  Since  I  left 
America  I  have  hardly  put  two  lines  to- 
gether." It  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  the  prophecy  of  a  distinctly  poetic 
vocation  which  so  deeply  moved  Greene  ; 


it  must  rather  have  been  that  Longfel- 
low, after  two  years'  travel  and  study  in 
Europe,  and  when  looking  forward  to 
definite  academic  work  in  America,  was 
forecasting  a  life  devoted  to  literary  art, 
in  which  poetry  was  not  the  predominant 
element.  When  a  collegian  he  had  won 
his  little  reputation  almost  exclusively  as 
a  poet.  To  his  friends,  watching  him 
across  the  water,  that  was  his  character, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  in  answer  to  nat- 
ural inquiries  that  he  declared  his  poetic 
career  finished.  That  he  was  sincere  in 
this  belief  is  clearly  seen  by  the  entry  in 
his  note-book,  at  this  time,  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  proposed  at  once  to 
write.  They  were  all  of  them  planned 
for  prose  treatment,  and,  what  is  even 
more  noticeable,  they  were  drawn  from 
American  life  and  history. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Longfel- 
low as  if  his  Americanism  was  an  ac- 
cident, his  natural  disposition  leading 
him  really  to  an  emigration  in  thought 
and  sentiment  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  point  of  fact,  he  passed 
through  the  experience  of  many  ingenu- 
ous American  youth.  He  ardently  de- 
sired an  introduction  to  the  Old  World  ; 
he  entered  quickly  and  warmly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  but  instead  of  losing 
himself  in  this  spirit,  he  found  himself ; 
he  took  his  spiritual  bearings,  and  as  a 
result  set  his  face  more  positively  west- 
ward than  could  have  been  possible  had 
he  never  gone  through  the  process  of 
orientation.  It  is  a  superficial  judgment 
which  determines  the  nationality  of  a 
literary  artist  by  his  choice  of  subjects 
alone.  Longfellow  in  Europe  jotting 
down  in  his  diary  subjects  drawn  from 
life  in  the  Maine  woods  was  no  more  es- 
sentially American  than  he  was  essential- 
ly European  when  he  was  sitting  in  his 
study  in  Brunswick  and  writing  Outre- 
Mer.  The  residence  in  Europe  made 
him  eager  for  his  American  life ;  the 
return  to  America  brought  back  with  a 
rush  the  recollection  of  European  scenes. 
In  both  cases  the  artist  was  employing 
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the  convenient  perspective  of  time  and 
space.  What  was  remote  shaped  itself 
more  definitely  into  picturesque  rela- 
tions to  his  mind ;  only  to  the  student 
just  returned  from  Europe,  after  three 
years  of  incessant  occupation  with  new 
and  suggestive  forms  of  life  and  art,  his 
own  personal  experience  offers  so  rich 
and  tumultuous  a  collection  of  themes 
that  all  else  is  for  the  time  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

This  was  markedly  true  in  Longfel- 
low's case,  because  his  mind  by  natural 
disposition  busied  itself  with  the  secon- 
dary rather  than  with  the  primary  facts 
of  nature  and  society.  He  was  born  and 
trained  until  he  was  nineteen  in  a  so- 
ciety and  amidst  scenes  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, almost  elemental,  indeed.  No  one 
can  read  the  chapters  in  his  Life  which 
deal  with  his  home  in  Portland  and  his 
education  at  Bowdoin  College,  especial- 
ly no  one  can  have  recoUection  of  the 
primitive,  provincial  period  of  New  Eng- 
land which  had  its  culmination  just  be- 
fore the  first  steamer  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, without  perceiving  how  much  had 
been  eliminated  from  the  American  va- 
riation of  the  English  mind  by  the  ab- 
sence for  two  centuries  of  familiar  con- 
tact with  university,  cathedral,  castle, 
theatre,  gallery,  and  barracks.  The  brick 
college,  the  wooden  meeting-house,  the 
merchant's  square-built  house,  the  sing- 
ing-school, the  peripatetic  Greek  slave, 
the  muster,  —  all  these  marked  the  limits 
of  expression,  and  by  consequence  the 
strength  of  reacting  influence.  The  ef- 
fect upon  individual  minds  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  constitution  of 
those  minds.  Hawthorne,  gathering 
blueberries  under  the  pines  of  Bruns- 
wick with  his  friend  Bridge,  was  sub- 
jected to  very  much  the  same  influences 
as  Longfellow.  He  went  out  into  the 
world  later,  it  is  true,  than  his  great  con- 
temporary, but  the  author  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  did  not  need  to  draw  his  breath 
of  inspiration  from  any  mediaeval  chron- 
icle or  under  the  shadow  of  Strasburg 


Cathedral ;  an  old  newspaper  in  the  Sa- 
lem Custom-House  was  enough  for  him. 
Longfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  was  writ- 
ing of  Italian  scenery  and  Venetian  gon- 
doliers when  his  visits  to  Italy  and  Ven- 
ice had  been  only  in  boats  with  sails 
rigged  from  the  leaves  of  books.  Even 
when  treating  of  distinctly  American 
subjects,  as  in  the  poem  of  The  Indian 
Hunter,  he  borrowed  his  expression  from 
traditions  of  English  poetry  :  — 

"  The  foot  of  the  reaper  moved  slow  on  the 

lawn, 

And  the  sickle  cut  down  the  yellow  corn ; 
The  mower  sung  loud  by  the  meadow-side, 
Where  the  mists  of  evening  were  spreading 

wide ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  herdsmen  came  up  by 

the  lea, 
And  the  dance  went  round  by  the  greenwood 

tree." 

Was  all  that  the  result  of  observations 
on  a  Maine  farm  ?  No ;  it  indicates  a 
mind  sensitive  to  poetic  influences  as  de- 
rived not  so  much  from  direct  contact 
with  nature  as  from  indirect  acquaint- 
ance through  books.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  single  line  in  the  poems  writ- 
ten before  his  journey  to  Europe  which 
describes  an  aspect  of  nature  specifically 
noted  by  the  poet,  unless  it  be  two  or 
three  lines  in  his  poem  Autumn,  where 
he  says : — 

"  The  purple  finch, 

Thafe  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  " 

while  there  are  repeated  instances  of  en- 
tirely second-hand  reflections  of  scenes 
which  were  impossible  to  his  eye,  as  when, 
in  his  poem  To  lanthe,  he  says :  — 
"  As  I  mark  the  moss-grown  spring1 

By  the  twisted  holly," 
and, 

"  Twisted  close  the  ivy  clings 
To  the  oak  that 's  hoarest." 

Even  when  dealing  with  a  slight  historic 
fact,  as  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Moravian 
Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  he  translates  the 
entire  incident  into  terms  of  foreign  im- 
port. The  dying  flame  of  day  shoots  its 
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ray  through  the  chancel ;  the  glimmer- 
ing tapers  shed  faint  light  on  the  cowled 
head  ;  the  burning  censer  swings  before 
the  altar  ;  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  is  sung 
low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle.  Yet 
the  poem,  masquerading  in  foreign  dress, 
has  a  native  fire  and  an  enthusiasm  kin- 
dled by  the  thought  of  personal  sacrifice 
in  a  great  cause.  So,  too,  in  the  Burial 
of  the  Minnisink,  where  the  red  chief  is 
only  a  mere  transliteration  of  mediaeval 
knight,  the  poetic  passion  flames  forth  in 
a  single  bold  phrase  at  the  end  of  the 
poem :  — 

"  They  buried  the  dark  chief  ;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  bis  battle  steed  ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stern  heart !     One  piercing  neigh 
Arose,  and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again." 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  some 
confidence  that  Longfellow's  mental 
growth  was  accelerated,  not  changed,  by 
his  study  in  Europe ;  that  the  bent  of 
his  genius  was  toward  the  artistic  use  of 
the  reflected  forms  of  nature  and  of  the 
product  of  human  forces ;  that  he  sought 
instinctively  for  those  expressions  of  life 
which  had  color  and  richness,  not  for 
those  which  had  elemental  significance  ; 
and  that,  failing  to  note  such  expressions 
in  the  life  about  him,  he  endowed  the 
scenes  which  he  depicted  with  qualities 
borrowed  from  an  older,  more  complex 
civilization.  The  very  sober  needlewo- 
men of  the  Moravian  sisterhood  were  seen 
through  painted  glass ;  the  squaws  who 
sold  baskets  in  Portland  became  a  dark- 
haired  virgin  train,  chanting  the  death 
dirge  of  the  slain ;  and  it  is  only  an  an- 
thropologist, accustomed  to  the  meagre 
results  of  an  exploration  among  mounds, 
who  will  at  first  glance  detect  the  plain 
truth  concerning  the  savage,  when  he 
reads  :  — 

"  A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid  ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds, 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads." 
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A  Norse  viking  stood  in  the  light  of  an 
Oldtown  Indian,  when  the  poet  was 
'sketching. 

It  was  to  a  mind  thus  sensitive  to  rich 
color  and  complex  form,  and  restrained 
from  large  opportunities  during  its  ado- 
lescence, that  a  three  years'  wandering 
through  Europe  brought  a  f-ullness  of 
experience  which  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened it,  and  not  merely  supplied  it  with 
new  objects  of  exercise.  Why  was  it  that, 
after  writing  verse  with  pleasure  for  two 
or  three  years,  Longfellow  should  sud- 
denly drop  the  occupation,  declare  his 
poetic  career  finished,  and  devote  himself 
assiduously  to  prose  ?  And  why,  to  anti- 
cipate a  further  development,  did  he  then 
return  to  prose  deliberately  but  once 
more  after  another  decade  ?  From  1824 
to  1826  he  was  writing  those  poems 
which  are  classed  as  juvenile  or  earlier 
poems.  From  1831  to  1838  he  wrote 
the  bulk  of  his  miscellaneous  prose  and 
Outre-Mer  and  Hyperion.  In  1838  he 
resumed  his  poetic  career  with  Flowers 
and  A  Psalm  of  Life,  and  in  1848  he 
wrote  Kavanagh. 

I  have  half  answered  the  first  ques- 
tion already.  When  he  went  to  Europe 
in  1826,  it  was  ostensibly  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  post  of  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  Bowdoin  College.  Imme- 
diately, to  use  the  energetic  phrase,  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  in  seeing  the  rich 
deposit  of  an  old  civilization,  where  his- 
tory had  for  centuries  been  building  a 
house  for  the  imagination,  he  was  con- 
scious of  power,  he  found  himself.  Yet 
he  needed  time  for  the  thorough  ori- 
entation which  his  nature  demanded. 
There  are  some  poets  who  become  nat- 
uralized in  antiquity  as  soon  as  they 
land  after  their  first  voyage.  Keats 
was  one  of  these.  There  are  others  who, 
if  they  take  out  their  papers  early,  do 
not  at  once  exercise  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  Longfellow  was  one  of  these. 
The  period  between  his  first  emigration 
to  Europe,  in  1826,  and  his  final  settle- 
ment at  Cambridge,  in  1836,  was  one  of 
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accumulation  and  disposition  of  his  treas- 
ures. The  circumstances  of  his  outer 
life,  his  successive  journeys  for  specific 
purpose,  his  brief  trial  of  teaching  at 
Bowdoin,  his  experiments  in  literature, 
corresponded  with  the  internal  adjust- 
ment of  his  mind  to  its  vocation.  It 
was  his  apprentice  time,  and  only  when 
Hyperion  was  executed  did  he  feel  with- 
in himself  that  he  had  become  a  mas- 
ter. 

His  prose  during  this  decade  indicates 
very  clearly  his  spiritual  and  artistic 
growth.  He  had  come,  by  travel  and 
study,  into  possession  of  a  great  store  of 
material,  the  value  of  which  he  was  ready 
to  discern.  It  took  him  ten  years,  how- 
ever, to  make  all  this  material  really  his 
own ;  he  began  the  process  by  simple 
description,  and  prose  was  the  natural 
vehicle.  His  letters  show  how  quickly 
he  caught  the  spirit  of  what  he  saw,  and 
a  comparison  of  Outre-Mer  with  them 
indicates  the  presence  in  his  mind  of  a 
distinct  literary  sense.  One  may  prefer 
the  directness  of  the  letters,  but  cannot 
help  seeing  that  when  Longfellow  set  up 
the  same  material  in  his  book  he  was 
studying  the  form  of  presentation,  and 
recognized  that  literature  was  something 
other  than  letter-writing.  Along  with 
and  following  Outre-Mer  were  those  spe- 
cial studies  of  modern  language  and 
literature  which  confessed  the  student 
rather  than  the  traveler ;  and  then  came 
Hyperion,  in  which  the  imaginative  con- 
structive power  began  to  reassert  itself, 
and  all  the  aspects  of  life  and  literature 
which  had  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
and  student  were  considered  by  the  po- 
etic mind  and  the  creative  genius.  As 
has  been  so  often  pointed  out,  the  tale  is 
a  rescript,  only  slightly  disguised,  of  the 
poet's  spiritual  as  well  as  external  expe- 
rience ;  but  only  when  one  considers  it  as 
the  final  outcome  of  a  period  of  mental 
reconstruction  does  one  apprehend  the  en- 
tire significance  of  the  work.  It  marks 
the  completion  of  Longfellow's  appren- 
ticeship to  literature,  and,  like  most  such 


critical  works,  it  is  as  prophetic  as  it  is 
historical. 

When,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Hyperion,  Longfellow  suddenly  resolved 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems,  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  he  was  in  no  sense  re- 
nouncing prose,  but  only  thinking  of  him- 
self as  an  active  litterateur,  who  was  not 
shut  up  to  any  one  form  of  expression. 
He  was  not  yet,  indeed,  so  conscious  of 
his  destiny  that  he  could  not  outline,  a 
few  days  later,  a  plan  of  literary  work 
which  embraced  a  history  of  English 
poetry,  a  novel,  a  series  of  sketches,  and 
only  one  poem.  His  resolution  to  issue 
Voices  of  the  Night  undoubtedly  sprang 
from  the  growing  recognition  of  his 
poetic  faculty,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  for  some  time  past  been  testing 
his  power.  In  truth,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the  apprenticeship 
to  literature  which  Longfellow  passed 
through  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
kept  alive  that  spark  of  poetic  fire  which, 
feeble  enough  in  his  adolescence,  was  yet 
genuine.  In  the  same  letter  in  which 
he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "  My  poetic  career 
is  finished,"  he  attempted  a  translation 
of  a  lovely  little  Portuguese  song,  and  as 
soon  as  he  began  his  series  of  prose  writ- 
ings he  began  also  that  series  of  transla- 
tions which  would  alone  have  given  him 
the  name  of  poet.  It  was  necessary,  in 
the  course  of  his  critical  work,  to  give 
examples  of  verse,  and  he  was  thus  con- 
stantly impelled  to  use  the  metrical  form ; 
then  when  he  essayed  the  romance  form, 
and  cast  his  scenes  largely  in  Germany, 
the  very  structure  of  his  work  called  for 
those  "  flowers  of  song  "  which  were  the 
essential  expression  of  the  life  which  he 
was  translating  into  artistic  mode. 

Throughout  his  life  Longfellow  found 
in  the  work  of  translation  a  gentle  stim- 
ulus to  his  poetic  faculty,  and  resorted  to 
it  when  he  wished  to  quicken  his  spirit. 
"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  he  writes 
to  Freiligrath,  November  24,  1843,  "  in 
what  you  say  about  translations.  It  is 
like  running  a  ploughshare  through  the 
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soil  of  one's  mind;  a  thousand  germs 
of  thought  start  up  (excuse  this  agri- 
cultural figure),  which  otherwise  might 
have  lain  and  rotted  in  the  ground. 
Still,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  like  an 
excuse  for  being  lazy,  —  like  leaning  on 
another  man's  shoulder."  This  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
place  which  translation  held  in  Longfel- 
low's art.  One  must  go  back  to  the  very 
nature  of  this  poet  to  see  why  it  is  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  poetical 
work  was  either  direct  translation  or  a 
reconstruction  from  foreign  material.  In 
the  recent  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings, three  of  the  nine  volumes  of  po- 
etry are  given  to  the  translation  of  Dante, 
with,  to  be  sure,  the  voluminous  appara- 
tus of  notes  and  illustrations,  while  of 
another  volume  about  two  thirds  of  the 
matter  consist  of  translations  from  vari- 
ous languages.  But  the  longest  section 
of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  the  Musi- 
cian's Tale  of  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  is 
scarcely  other  than  a  paraphrase ;  The 
Mother's  Ghost,  in  the  same  book,  is 
Openly  from  the  Danish ;  and  Christus, 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  Michael  Angelo 
are  largely  indebted  to  other  forms  of  lit- 
erature for  their  very  phrases.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  one,  running  through 
the  entire  body  of  poems,  to  find  in  those 
relating  to  foreign  subjects  a  constant  in- 
direct reference  to  existing  literary  ma- 
terial. Not  only  so,  but  in  such  poems 
as  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and 
Evangeline  the  scaffolding  which  the 
poet  used  could  easily  be  put  up  again 
by  the  historical  student;  of  the  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,  only  one  is  in  any  pe- 
culiar sense  the  poet's  invention ;  while 
Hiawatha  is  Schoolcraft  translated  into 
poetry. 

It  is  when  one  enlarges  the  conception 
of  the  word  "  translation  "  that  one  per- 
ceives the  value  as  well  as  the  limitations 
of  Longfellow's  art.  He  was  a  consum- 
mate translator,  because  the  vision  and 
faculty  divine  which  he  possessed  was 
directed  toward  the  reflection  of  the 


facts  of  nature  and  society,  rather  than 
toward  the  facts  themselves.  He  was 
like  one  who  sees  a  landscape  in  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass ;  by  some  subtle 
power  of  the  mirror  everything  has  been 
composed  for  him.  Thus,  when  he  came 
to  use  the  rich  material  of  history,  of 
poetry,  and  of  other  arts,  Longfellow 
saw  these  in  forms  already  existing,  and 
his  art  was  not  so  much  a  reconstruction 
out  of  crude  material  as  a  representa- 
tion, a  rearrangement,  in  his  own  exqui- 
site language,  of  what  he  found  and  ad- 
mired. He  was  first  of  all  a  composer, 
and  he  saw  his  subjects  in  their  relations 
rather  than  in  their  essence.  To  tell 
over  again  old  tales,  to  reproduce  in 
forms  of  delicate  fitness  the  scenes  and 
narratives  which  others  had  invented,  — 
this  was  his  delight ;  for  in  doing  this 
he  was  conscious  of  his  power  and  he 
worked  with  ease.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
lyrical  translations  which  he  made  in 
his  student  days  are  really  his  own  po- 
ems ;  he  rendered  the  foreign  form  in 
a  perfect  English  form ;  his  work  in  this 
regard  was  that  of  an  engraver,  not  that 
of  a  photographer.  He  has  himself  said 
on  the  general  subject  of  translation  :  — 
"  The  great  art  of  translating  well  lies 
in  the  power  of  rendering  literally  the 
words  of  a  foreign  author,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  But  how  far  one  of  these 
requisites  of  a  good  translation  may  be 
sacrificed  to  the  other,  how  far  a  trans- 
lator is  at  liberty  to  embellish  the  orig- 
inal before  him  while  clothing  it  in  a 
new  language,  is  a  question  which  has 
been  decided  differently  by  persons  of 
different  tastes.  The  sculptor,  when  he 
transfers  to  the  inanimate  marble  the 
form  and  features  of  a  living  being,  may 
be  said  not  only  to  copy,  but  to  translate. 
But  the  sculptor  cannot  represent  in 
marble  the  beauty  and  expression  of  the 
human  eye ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  defect  as  far  as  possible,  he  is  forced 
to  transgress  the  rigid  truth  of  nature. 
By  sinking  the  eye  deeper,  and  making 
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the  brow  more  prominent  above  it,  he 
produces  a  stronger  light  and  shade,  and 
thus  gives  to  the  statue  more  of  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  original  than  he  could 
have  done  by  an  exact  copy.  So,  too, 
the  translator." 

In  that  which  was  technically  transla- 
tion, then,  Longfellow  made  the  foreign 
poems  his  own  without  sacrificing  the 
truth  of  the  originals  ;  in  that  which  was 
in  a  more  general  sense  translation,  the 
transfer,  namely,  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  precise  form  of  foreign  art,  he  pre- 
served the  essential  quality  of  what  he 
took  so  perfectly  as  to  lead  many  to  un- 
derestimate the  value  of  his  own  share 
in  the  result.  Yet  this  fine  sense  of 
form,  this  intuitive  perception  of  fitness, 
was  an  inestimable  endowment  of  the 
artist,  and  is  one  of  his  passports  to  im- 
mortality. It  is,  however,  most  appre- 
ciable in  those  forms  of  art  which  are 
least  dependent  upon  passion  and  more 
allied  with  the  common  experience ;  in 
dramatic  art  it  has  less  significance. 
The  use  of  the  hexameter  in  Evangeline 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Kalevala  meas- 
ure in  Hiawatha  are  illustrations  of  how 
a  great  artist  will  choose  forms  perfectly 
fitted  to  his  purpose,  yet  exceedingly 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  less  skillful 
workmen.  The  pathway  of  English 
poetry  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  hex- 
ametrical  beasts  of  burden,  but  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline  has  made  the  jour- 
ney to  the  present  time  with  every  pros- 
pect of  carrying  her  rider  to  the  gates 
of  whatever  blessed  country  of  immunity 
from  criticism  awaits  the  poet.  An  in- 
teresting illustration  of  Longfellow's  un- 
erring sense  of  form  is  furnished  by  a 
trifling  experiment  which  he  made  when 
engaged  upon  Evangeline.  He  records 
in  his  diary  the  completion  of  the  second 
canto  of  Part  II.,  and  adds,  "  I  tried  a 
passage  of  it  in  the  common  rhymed 
English  pentameter.  It  is  the  song  of 
the  mocking-bird :  — 

"  Upon  a  spray  that  overhung  the  stream, 
The  mocking-bird,  awaking  from  his  dream, 


Poured  such  delirious  music  from  his  throat 
That   all   the    air   seemed   listening    to   his 

note. 

Plaintive  at  first  the  song  began,  and  slow  ; 
It  breathed  of  sadness,  and  of  pain,  and  woe  ; 
Then,    gathering   all   his   notes,    abroad   he 

flung 

The  multitudinous  music  from  his  tongue,  — 
As,  after  showers,  a  sudden  gust  again 
Upon  the   leaves  shakes   down   the  rattling 


Taken  by  itself  this  verse  falls  agreeably 
on  the  ear,  but  it  needs  only  a  moment's 
thought  to  perceive  that  the  story  of 
Evangeline  given  in  this  measure  would 
have  been  robbed  of  that  lingering  mel- 
ancholy, that  pathos  of  lengthening 
shadows,  which  resides  in  the  hexameter 
as  Longfellow  has  handled  it.  Some- 
thing of  all  this  may  be  seen  even  in 
the  few  lines  of  the  poem  which  render 
the  passage  just  given :  — 

"  Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mock- 
ing-bird, wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung 

o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat   such  floods  of 

delirious  music 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the 

waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive   at   first  were   the  tones  and  sad ; 

then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of 

frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful, 

low  lamentation ; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them 

abroad  in  derision, 
As   when,    after   a   storm,  a   gust   of   wind 

through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  ram  in  a  crystal 

shower  on  the  branches. ' ' 

The  limitations  of  the  rhymed  pentame- 
ter are  clearly  seen  in  a  comparison  of 
the  two  forms,  —  its  limitations,  and  also 
its  brief  gain,  for  as  the  expression  of  a 
single  moment  the  shorter  form  is  more 
immediate  in  its  operation.  One  catches 
the  incident  on  the  wing,  instead  of 
watching  it  slowly  from  inception  to 
close,  and  I  suspect  that  Longfellow  may 
have  been  led  to  make  this  little  experi- 
ment from  a  perception,  as  he  wrote  the 
hexameters,  of  the  slight  loss  thereby  sus- 
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tained  ;  if  so,  it  is  only  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  exquisite  sense  of  form. 

The  deliberate  note  which  a  poet 
strikes  at  the  outset  of  his  career  may 
wisely  be  taken  as  indicative  of  his  con- 
scious judgment  of  his  own  vocation. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Longfellow 
grew  into  poetry  through  the  exercise  of 
translation,  and  by  a  decade  of  fruitful 
study  acquired  that  mastery  of  form 
which  fixed  his  place  in  literature  as  pri- 
marily an  artist,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  spirit  which  in  youth  at  once  chose 
poetry  as  expression  was  not  changed, 
but  only  held  in  reserve  through  the 
formative  period,  and  as  soon  as  true 
maturity  came  broke  forth  once  more  in 
its  native  language.  The  Prelude  which 
opens  Voices  of  the  Night  and  L' Envoi 
which  closes  the  volume  together  disclose 
the  poet's  attitude  toward  his  .  verse. 
He  had  gathered  his  recent  poems,  and 
chosen  from  his  scattered  translations 
and  his  earlier  work  such  examples  as 
came  nearest  to  his  more  educated  taste, 
and  now  proposed  sending  them  out  into 
the  world.  The  very  title  of  the  volume 
hinted  at  the  poet's  mood.  From  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides  he  took  his  motto, 
and  paraphrased  it  in  the  last  stanza  of 
the  opening  poem,  Hymn  to  the  Night : 
"  Peace !  Peace  !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this 
prayer ! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most 
fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night !  " 
The  title  Voices  of  the  Night  was  first 
given  to  the  poem  Footsteps  of  Angels, 
and  all  of  the  poems  in  the  section,  that 
is,  all  the  poems  which  sprang  from  the 
new  birth  of  poetry  in  his  mind,  strike 
a  single  key,  —  that  of  consolation  ;  and 
so  full  is  the  poet  of  this  sense  of  his 
poetic  mission  that  he  breaks  forth  at 
the  close  of  his  Prelude  in  these  words, 
catching,  characteristically,  at  a  phrase 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  :  — 

'  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write  ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 


All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright, 
Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poet's  per- 
sonal history  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  appearance  of  A  Psalm 
of  Life  and  similar  poems  had  much  to 
do  with  this  mood,  and  certainly  this 
"  theme  "  was  by  no  means  thenceforth 
his  only  one,  although  it  reappeared  fre- 
quently. It  was  natural,  also,  that  his  re- 
cent study  of  Jean  Paul  and  other  senti- 
mental Germans  should  affect  his  choice 
and  treatment  of  subjects,  but  there  is 
a  deeper,  more  fundamental  account. 
Longfellow's  nature  was  one  of  religious 
bent ;  his  training  had  been  that  of  the 
liberal  school,  and  his  interest  in  institu- 
tional, historical  Christianity  was  rather 
aesthetic  than  inbred.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  deep  reserve,  and  shrank  not 
only  from  the  disclosure  of  his  intimate 
feeling,  but  generally  from  all  revela- 
tion of  sacred  experience.  He  found  in 
poetry  a  form  of  expression  which  per- 
mitted great  freedom  of  speech  without 
necessary  reference  to  the  personality  of 
the  author.  Behind  this  almost  trans- 
parent screen  he  could  give  full  utter- 
ance to  his  own  interior  life,  all  the  while 
appearing  as  the  priest  of  humanity.  It 
was  not  his  own  loss  which  he  registered 
in  Resignation,  although  the  occasion  of 
the  poem  came  from  his  own  loss,  but 
he  generalized  his  grief,  and  took  refuge 
in  his  office  as  spokesman  for  the  crowd 
of  sorrowful  ones.  Thus  his  personal 
outlook  supplied  the  fervor  of  A  Psalm 
of  Life,  and  infused  into  those  lines  of 
commonplaces  a  poetic  spirit  which  makes 
them  have  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  call ; 
but  the  lines  could  not  be  tracked  home 
to  their  author  by  any  clue  which  his 
personal  history  might  furnish.  His 
home,  his  friends,  the  multitudinous  ex- 
perience in  emotion  of  a  sensitive  nature, 
constantly  supplied  him  with  impulses  to 
poetic  expression,  but,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, he  spoke  for  himself  and  oth- 
ers, not  for  himself  alone. 
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It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  he 
seized  so  readily  upon  the  symbols  of 
religion  which  he  found  in  historic  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  use  of  them  as  forms 
in  his  poetic  art.  His  delight  in  The 
Golden  Legend  was  not  only  an  artist's 
pleasure  in  rich  color  and  form,  hut  the 
pleasure  .of  a  religious  nature  working 
in  material  that  allowed  full  scope  to 
motives  born  of  religious  faith.  The 
remark  of  Ruskin,  often  quoted,  that 
"  Longfellow,  in  his  Golden  Legend,  has 
entered  more  closely  into  the  temper  of 
the  monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than 
ever  yet  theological  writer  or  historian, 
though  they  may  have  given  their  life's 
labor  to  the  analysis,"  is  in  support  of 
this  view.  Longfellow  read  the  monk 
as  he  read  all  mediaeval  Christianity, 
from  the  vantage  of  a  man  sympathetic 
with  religion  in  whatever  sincere  form  it 
took,  unembarrassed  by  any  personal  con- 
cern in  the  church  which  enshrined  this 
particular  faith,  and  keenly  sensitive  to 
whatever  filled  the  imagination ;  while, 
as  a  poet,  and  especially  as  a  poet  of 
high  order  as  composer,  he  was  able  to 
select  just  those  noble  and  essential  fea- 
tures which  justify  claims  to  reverence 
and  admiration,  and  to  oppose  as  shades 
those  features  which  could  be  regarded 
as  transient  and  accidental. 

How  important  an  element  in  Long- 
fellow's art  was  his  religious  feeling  ap- 
pears when  one  considers  the  two  works 
which  dominated  his  life.  I  have  said 
that  the  deliberate  note  which  a  poet 
strikes  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
ought  to  be  heeded  for  the  disclosure 
which  it  makes  of  his  consciousness  of 
vocation ;  and  the  psalms  of  life  which 
stirred  Longfellow's  spirit,  as  he  once 
more  found  expression  in  poetry,  showed 
him  as  a  priest  of  humanity  ;  they  were 
indicative  of  a  nature  religious,  emo- 
tional, reserved,  yet  eagerly  desirous 
of  translating  his  discovery  of  himself 
into  broad,  universal  terms.  The  time 
from  1837  to  1841,  mai-ked  in  his  life 
by  the  entrance  upon  residence  at  Cam- 


bridge, with  its  duties  in  teaching  not  yet 
irksome,  was  a  period  of  quick  poetic 
exercise  and  the  trial  of  a  variety  of 
forms.  It  saw,  besides  the  Voices  of 
the  Night,  experiments  in  ballads,  like 
The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  and  The 
Skeleton  in  Armor  ;  a  drama,  The  Span- 
ish Student ;  his  famous  poem,  Excel- 
sior, in  which  his  art  executed  its  most 
splendid  feat  in  bridging  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  ; 
and  it  offers  to  the  reader  of  his  life  a 
picture  of  spirited  youth,  weighted,  in- 
deed, by  physical  infirmity,  but  with  the 
foot  in  the  stirrup.  Yet  what  was  he 
thinking  of  ?  What  was  he  planning  to 
do  ?  It  was  near  the  close  of  1841  that 
he  wrote  in  his  diary  :  — 

"  This  evening  it  has  come  into  my 
mind  to  undertake  a  long  and  elaborate 
poem  by  the  holy  name  of  Clirist,  the 
theme  of  which  would  be  the  various  as- 
pects of  Christendom  in  the  Apostolic, 
Middle,  and  Modern  Ages;"  and  he 
adds,  characteristically  using  a  quota- 
tion to  express  his  own  deepest  thought, 
"  And  the  swete  smoke  of  the  odorous 
incense  whych  came  of  the  wholsome 
and  fervent  desyres  of  them  that  had 
fayth  ascended  up  before  God,  out  of 
the  aungel's  hande." 

It  was  not  till  1873  that  the  work  as 
it  now  stands  was  published  ;  and  for 
those  two  and  thirty  years  which  repre- 
sent almost  the  whole  of  his  productive 
period  the  subject  of  the  trilogy  seems 
never  to  have  been  long  absent  from  his 
mind.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
theme,  in  its  majesty,  was  a  flame  by 
night  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  which 
led  his  mind  in  all  its  onward  move- 
ment, and  he  esteemed  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken  as  the  really  great 
work  of  his  life.  His  religious  nature 
was  profoundly  moved  by  it,  and  the 
degree  of  doubt  which  attended  every 
step  of  his  progress  marked  the  height 
of  the  endeavor  which  he  put  forth. 
There  was  nothing  violent  or  eccentric 
in  this  sudden  resolution.  The  entry  in 
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his  journal,  his  biographer  states,  is  the 
only  one  for  that  year,  but  his  correspon- 
dence and  the  dates  of  his  poems  indi- 
cate clearly  enough  that  the  course  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  life  was  flowing  in 
a  direction  which  made  this  resolve  a 
most  natural  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
spiring expression  of  his  personality. 
He  had  been  singing  those  psalms  of 
life,  triumphant,  sympathetic,  aspiring, 
which  showed  how  strong  a  hold  the 
ethical  principle  had  of  him ;  he  had 
been  steeping  his  soul  in  Dante  ;  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  tender  ecclesiasticism 
of  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  in  recording  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Christ  had  fancied  himself  a  monk  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  while  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  and  thought  had  shown  how 
strong  a  personal  apprehension  he  had 
of  the  divine  in  humanity. 

In  all  that  calls  for  delicate  taste,  a 
fine  sense  of  fitness,  and  a  skillful  use 
of  material  already  formed,  this  trilogy, 
like  the  other  dramatic  writings  of  Long- 
fellow, has  the  poet's  distinctive  mark. 
In  no  part  is  this  more  clear  than  in 
The  Divine  Tragedy.  A  large  portion 
of  this  drama  is  a  deftly  arranged  mo- 
saic of  passages  from  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  reader  is  at  first  quite  as  much 
struck  with  the  rhythmical  character  of 
the  King  James  version,  which  permits 
the  words  to  fall  so  easily  into  the  metri- 
cal order,  as  he  is  with  the  poet's  skill 
in  selection  and  adjustment.  Probably 
the  indifference  shown  by  people  in 
general  to  this  drama  is  due  in  part  to 
the  feeling  that  nothing  very  novel  was 
offered.  In  fact,  Longfellow's  reverence 
is  sufficient  to  explain  his  lack  of  suc- 
cess. The  desire  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish the  great  work  of  Christus 
sprang  not  only  from  a  poet's  concep- 
tion of  the  great  movement  involved  in 
the  subject,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  obligation.  He  approached 
this  dramatic  representation  of  the 
Christ  somewhat  as  a  painter  might  pro- 
pose a  Crucifixion  as  a  votive  offering, 


only  that  while  the  painter,  in  a  great 
period  of  religious  art,  would  be  working 
in  a  perfectly  well  understood  and  ac- 
cepted mode,  this  poet  was  artistically 
alone,  and  was  not  merely  not  helped, 
but  actually  hindered,  by  the  prevalent 
religious  temper.  Thorwaldsen's  Christ 
is  an  example  of  how  an  artist,  unin- 
cumbered  by  too  strong  a  personal  feel- 
ing, was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-believers.  The 
statue,  repeated  large  and  small,  has  be- 
come the  type  of  Lutheran  Protestant 
Christianity ;  but  it  has  become  so  be- 
cause its  sculptor  drew  from  Lutheran- 
ism  his  conception  of  the  Christ,  not  so 
much  as  the  Sufferer  as  the  Friend. 
Longfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  add- 
ed nothing  to  the  New  England  concep- 
tion of  the  Christ,  because  he  neither 
met  the  requirements  of  the  traditional 
faith  which  concentrated  all  the  drama 
into  one  act,  nor  was  able  to  precipitate 
the  floating  views  of  the  liberal  theology 
into  so  striking  a  dramatic  form  as  to 
present  a  figure  which  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  one  that  men  were  looking 
for.  Perhaps  that  was  too  much  to  ask 
under  any  circumstances,  and  certainly, 
as  a  human  hero  of  a  drama,  a  more 
disappointing  subject  could  not  be  found 
than  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  At  any  rate, 
Longfellow  was  not  the  one  to  lay  sac- 
rilegious hands  on  the  ark  of  his  own 
hopes,  and  he  could  not  as  an  artist  deny 
himself  as  a  reverent  believer. 

After  all,  the  very  presence  of  those 
qualities  which  we  have  observed  in 
Longfellow's  art  seems  to  exclude  the 
admission  of  that  requisite  to  dramatic 
art,  —  passion.  The  graces  which  enrich 
the  lyrical  and  narrative  work  are  some- 
what foreign  from  the  drama.  One 
needs  to  break  bounds  there,  the  bounds 
not  of  law,  but  of  conventions,  and  the 
most  orderly  and  reasonable  succession 
of  scenes  can  hardly  put  the  reader  into 
that  state  of  forgetfulness  of  self  which 
the  drama  should  compel.  There  is  one 
scene  in  Judas  Maccabaeus,  where  the 
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mother  of  the  seven  sons  listens  to  the 
voices  of  her  children  as  they  undergo 
torments  in  the  dungeon  of  the  cita- 
del, which  is  conceived  with  fine  force ; 
and  yet,  upon  closer  examination,  one  is 
obliged  to  concede  that  Longfellow  was 
here  displaying  not  so  much  dramatic 
conception  as  that  admirable  faculty  in 
the  adjustment  and  arrangement  of 
forms  already  at  hand  to  which  I  have 
several  times  referred. 

The  question  was  asked  incidentally, 
on  a  previous  page,  why,  after  once 
abandoning  prose  at  the  end  of  a  decade 
of  work  in  it,  Longfellow  should  return 
to  prose  after  another  decade  given  al- 
most wholly  to  poetry.  In  1838  Hype- 
rion was  written,  and  was  followed  at 
once  by  Voices  of  the  Night.  In  1848 
Kavanagh  appeared,  and  was  the  last 
piece  of  prose  produced  by  the  author. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  also  of  a  poetic 
period :  Evangeline  had  just  been  fin- 
ished, and  The  Golden  Legend  was  be- 
gun shortly  after  Kavanagh  was  pub- 
lished, while  the  volume  The  Seaside 
and  the  Fireside  collected  a  number  of 
noticeable  short  poems. 

It  is  probable  that  in  writing  Kav- 
anagh Longfellow  was  obeying  an  im- 
pulse which  often  seizes  artists,  to  lay 
at  rest  some  ghost  of  a  purpose  that  has 
pursued  them.  In  his  earliest  plans  for 
literary  work,  made  on  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Europe,  he  had  outlined  several 
sketches  of  American  life.  He  made 
one  or  two  essays  in  this  direction  after 
his  return,  but  hid  them  away  in  annuals 
so  carefully  that  only  recently  have  they 
been  unearthed.  He  was  also  some- 
what in  love  with  the  character  of  a 
country  schoolmaster,  since  it  seemed  to 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  combining 
the  two  elements  of  a  recluse  and  a  man 
of  learning  and  taste.  Then  he  could 
not  help  having  his  opinions  about  the 
national  literature  which  was  exercis- 
ing the  minds  of  the  writers  of  his  day, 
and  as  in  Hyperion  he  had  disclosed 
something  of  his  personal  life  under  the 


veil  of  a  romance,  so  in  Kavanagh  he 
made  a  pleasing  rural  story  the  vehicle 
for  carrying  reflections  and  opinions 
which  he  wished  once  for  all  to  be  rid 
of.  He  had  done  with  reviewing  and 
prose  work  in  general ;  whatever  he  did 
now  must  be  in  some  form  of  art,  and 
Kavanagh  seems  to  have  answered  its 
purpose  of  materializing  the  floating 
forms  which  had  been  in  its  author's 
vision  for  many  years.  After  this  he 
used  the  economy  of  a  wise  artist,  and 
worked  in  that  material  and  in  those 
forms  which  most  completely  satisfied 
the  bent  of  his  genius. 

Yet  Kavanagh,  in  another  aspect,  is 
interesting  for  its  witness  to  a  control- 
ling principle  in  Longfellow's  art.  In 
the  passage  from  Michael  Angelo  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  the 
great  sculptor  is  made  to  speak  in  his 
old  age  of 

' '  The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep." 

If  there  were  any  such  fever  in  Long- 
fellow's case,  as  I  think  the  writing  of 
Michael  Angelo  intimates,  there  certain- 
ly was  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
a  most  healthy  and  normal  activity  of 
life,  which  stirred  him  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  works,  in  distinction  from 
the  familiar,  frequent  exercise  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  That  lovely  lyric,  The 
Arrow  and  the  Song,  which  might  well 
stand  as  a  prelude  to  Longfellow's  short- 
er poems,  is  headed  in  the  recent  edition 
by  an  extract  from  the  author's  diary : 
"  Before  church  wrote  The  Arrow  and 
the  Song,  which  came  into  my  mind  as 
I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  and 
glanced  on  to  the  paper  with  arrow's 
speed.  Literally  an  improvisation." 
The  spontaneity  of  his  art  is  again  and 
again  illustrated  by  just  such  lyrics  as 
this,  and  no  one  can  follow  these  shorter 
flights  of  song  in  connection  with  Long- 
fellow's life  without  being  impressed  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  sped  from  his 
bow  and  the  directness  of  their  aim. 
But  to  see  this  is  to  see  only  one  side  of 
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Longfellow's  artistic  power.  One  needs 
also  to  keep  in  mind  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  regarded  his  art,  and  the  clear 
purpose  always  in  his  mind  to  build 
large  and  strong.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  his  several  attempts  at  dramatic 
composition  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  this  temper  which  impelled  him  to  use 
all  his  strength,  and  to  justify  his  gift 
of  song  by  something  more  than  swal- 
low dips.  Hyperion  was  necessary  to 
his  mind,  though  he  might  have  broken 
up  much  of  the  work  into  independent, 
minor  sketches.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
reborn  to  poetry  before  he  was  at  work 
on  The  Spanish  Student.  He  was  then 
also  projecting  Christus,  and  evidently 
feeling  the  weight  of  the  great  theme. 
The  length  of  time  which  it  remained  in 
his  mind  is  an  illustration  of  the  large 


circle  on  which  his  thought  sailed,  and 
his  poetic  career  is  marked  to  the  end 
by  the  deliberate  inception,  elaboration, 
and  completion  of  great  works. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
convei'sation  which  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Longfellow  had  in  their  youth  upon  the 
house-top  at  Naples,  but  the  more  one 
studies  the  art  which  has  made  one  of 
these  names  <a  household  word,  the  more 
one  is  able  to  see  the  "  deep  cisterns  " 
from  which  the  pure  stream  has  flowed. 
The  gift  of  nature  which  made  Longfel- 
low an  artist  to  his  finger-tips  was  rein- 
forced by  that  broad,  free  study  which 
enriched  his  mind  with  a  multitude  of 
familiar  figures  and  forms,  and  behind 
all  lay  a  reverent,  devout  character, 
which  constantly  obeyed  the  impulse  to 
work,  to  create,  to  be. 

H.  E.  Scudder. 
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THERE  is  a  bundle  of  poetic  literature 
on  our  table  which  the  nice  defining  of 
Polonius  could  scarcely  classify,  or  the 
happy  purveying  of  Autolycus  feelingly 
commend.  Not  even  our  respect  for  the 
veterans,  nor  our  tenderness  for  those 
whose  trespassing  is  just  begun,  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  finding  the  fit  word  for 
each ;  but  we  have  selected  from  new 
and  old  a  few  volumes  that  have  pleased 
us,  and  we  hope  will  please  our  readers. 

An  extreme  specialization  of  taste  is 
noticeable  in  all  these  thin  and  delicate- 
ly made  books  of  verses.  Each  is  char- 
acterized by  some  peculiarity  of  mood, 
some  predilection  for  certain  marked 
kinds  of  imagery,  some  trait  of  nice  cul- 
tivation in  this  or  that  particular,  which 
are  possibly  signs  of  limitation  both  in 
appreciation  and  faculty,  but  add  per- 
fectness  to  the  work  that  is  done.  Not 
to  attempt  too  much  is  not  to  fall  too  far 
short ;  and  in  temperament,  in  the  pref- 


erences of  style,  and  even  in  special  cul- 
ture that  is  often  accidental,  individual- 
ity finds  the  readiest  and  usually  the 
best  means  of  expression.  In  the  poems  l 
of  Arlo  Bates,  for  example,  fantasy  in 
its  peculiar  recent  forms  is  strongly  de- 
veloped. It  is  not  an  occasional  odd 
felicity  of  comparison  that  is  meant,  as 
in  the  pretty  simile, 

' '  furry  curling  f erns 
Like  owlets  half  awake  ;  " 

but  that  spectral  quality  in  the  idea  it- 
self, of  which  numerous  examples  will 
recur  to  the  memory  of  any  one  familiar 
with  the  minor  literature  and  art  of  the 
last  decade.  The  most  pleasing  instance 
of  it  from  his  hand  is  two  stanzas  upon 
the  shadow-boat  sailing  under  the  keel 
of  his  own  :  — 

"  Vainly  I  peer,  and  fain  would  see 
What  phantom  in  that  boat  may  he  ;  " 

1  Berries  of  the  Brier.     By  ARLO   BATES. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1886. 
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and  another,  which  is  excellently  well 
done,  though  wholly  conventional,  is  the 
sketch  of  the  sea-snake  forefeeling  her 
metempsychosis  into  "  woman's  form  and 
face."  It  is  apparently  thought  by  those 
who  work  out  these  weirdnesses  that  full 
success  is  not  attained  unless  the  skin  is 
made  to  creep  ;  and  in  this  Arlo  Bates 
has  the  mercy  to  spare  us.  He  does  not 
resist  the  tendency  of  this  sort  of  verse 
to  mortuary  subjects,  and  in  consequence 
may  startle  some  who  are  less  habituated 
to  the  surprises  of  poetic  necromancy 
than  ourselves  with  such  an  antithetic 
stanza  as  this  :  — 

"  The  listless  hands  of  the  dead 

We  clasp  with  frantic  strain,  — 
Do  the  unborn  kiss  with  tears  our  hands, 
Seeking  response  in  vain  ?  ' ' 

And  in  that  poem  in  which  he  represents 
the  walks  of  this  world  as  filled  with  lam- 
entable ghosts  helplessly  seeking  their 
lost  living  friends,  who  are  invisible  to 
them,  he  is  certainly  dangerously  nigh 
making  himself  uncomfortable  company  ; 
but  the  imagination  does  not  take  the  no- 
tion seriously,  even  for  that  moment  of 
possible  belief  during  which  alone  poetry 
of  this  order  has  any  real  meaning. 
This  abnormal  mood  seems  to  belong 
especially  to  men  whose  temperament  is 
blended  of  the  artist  and  the  poet,  and 
its  presence  is  more  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served in  art  than  in  literature.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  have  come  from  the  former 
into  the  realm  of  the  latter.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  to  find  Arlo  Bates  in 
all  his  verses  using  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
fancy  of  a  painter.  The  most  spirited 
of  his  poems,  On  the  Road  to  Chorrera, 
is  a  Spanish  picture,  and  others  would 
compose  upon  canvas  with  as  fine  effect 
certainly  as  they  do  in  words.  He  is 
as  pictorial,  too,  in  descriptions  as  in  sit- 
uations. He  entitles  one  series  A  Sketch- 
Book  by  the  Sea,  and  two  lines  of  an 
ocean  view  in  this  — 

"Pale,  trampled  fires  that  have  no  heat, 
By  the  wind  crushed  from  gold  to  gray  "  — 

illustrate  the  persistent  water-color  qual- 


ity of  his  poetic  landscape.  But  not  to 
concentrate  attention  unduly  upon  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  his  work,  to 
the  exclusion  of  less  pronounced  and  com- 
moner traits  which  are  necessary  in  all 
good  poetry,  there  are  both  fine  and  ten- 
der sentiments,  bits  of  thought  and  turns 
of  polished  phrase,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
verses,  which  are  all  of  the  brief,  com- 
pact, clear-cut  kind,  whose  affinities  are 
with  the  Latin  genius ;  a  refined  tech- 
nique, a  quiet  tone,  a  touch  firm  to  the 
point  of  being  hard,  belong  to  this  style, 
and  in  these  virtues  Arlo  Bates,  if  not 
yet  made  perfect,  is  well  on  in  a  noviti- 
ate which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
out  of  so  long  as  his  ear  is  not  offended 
by  an  extra  foot  in  the  last  line  of  a  son- 
net, or  the  lack  of  a  foot  in  two  lines  of 
the  first  of  three  stanzas  which  are  oth- 
erwise in  pentameters.  Except  for  these 
metrical  faults,  which  are  astonishing  in  a 
school  whose  art  is  nothing  if  not  self- 
possessed,  he  is  capable  in  the  mere  hand- 
ling of  verse  ;  he  is  very  direct,  sparing 
of  words,  and  free,  to  a  degree  unusual 
in  aesthetic  poetry,  from  the  vices  of  dic- 
tion. 

Clinton  Scollard  is  as  markedly  liter- 
ary in  spirit  as  Arlo  Bates  is  artistic. 
With  Reed  and  Lyre  2  is  a  title  that  in- 
dicates the  company  he  keeps  as  well 
as  the  entertainment  he  offers  ;  he  is  a 
poets'  poet,  not  as  master  but  as  disciple. 
How  many  such  one  encounters  in  mak- 
ers of  early  verse  !  It  belongs  to  those 
who  are  thus  inspired  to  live  more  in  the 
region  of  the  mind  than  in  that  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  The  daisy  they  sing  of 
is  not  Chaucer's,  nor  Burns's  upon  the 
hillside ;  it  is  the  daisy  that  blooms 
on  Keats's  grave.  But  to  have  one's 
sensibility  awakened  by  poets,  is  not  a 
great  misfortune  ;  nor  is  it  any  discredit 
to  a  new  writer  of  verses  that  one  can 
tell  what  books  he  has  been  reading. 
Dante  took  pride  in  calling  Virgil  his 
master ;  and  there  is  an  aristocracy  in 

1  With  Reed  and  Lyre.  By  CLINTON  SCOL- 
L.AKD.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 
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literary  ancestry,  a  blood  of  the  mind, 
which  is  at  once  a  sign  of  its  nature  and 
a  promise  of  its  power.  If  one  rec- 
ognizes in  a  volume  like  this  the  ca- 
dences of  Wordsworth,  the  modern  Ho- 
meric of  Arnold's  line,  and  the  plain 
democratic  verse-structure  of  Longfellow, 
it  is  no  cause  of  offense,  nor  any  occa- 
sion to  ring  the  changes  on  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  imitative  verse.  One  notes 
these  echoes  in  Clinton  Scollard  only  to 
observe  how  skillful  he  has  become  in 
such  exercises  of  the  student,  how  facile 
and  versatile  his  hand  is,  and  to  suggest 
that  he  writes  well  enough  to  lay  his 
models  aside,  unless  he  means  to  allow 
them  to  stiffen  into  the  forms  of  his  own 
mind.  The  opening  piece,  A  Masque 
of  March,  is  an  elaborate  though  brief 
study  in  fairyland,  delicate  and  subtle 
and  highly  wrought ;  it  is  as  beautiful  as 
frost-work  on  the  window-pane,  and  it 
has  the  same  fading  immortality.  In 
others  of  the  poems,  too,  one  feels  that 
the  important  thing  is  their  proof  that 
the  author  has  learned  the  art  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  his  spontaneity,  fecundity, 
variety,  the  f ullness  and  flow  of  his  pow- 
er of  expression,  show  indubitably  the 
possession  of  the  literary  gift.  Ability 
to  write,  however,  is  no  more  than  hands 
and  feet  to  the  poet.  Mr.  Scollard  is  at 
that  critical  point  at  which  so  many  stop 
with  being  merely  clever  versifiers.  It 
is  a  question  of  capacity  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  life,  to  have  ideas  about  them, 
and  to  energize  these  ideas  with  poetic 
feeling,  and  to  develop  style.  One  ob- 
serves with  pleasure,  therefore,  in  this 
volume  signs  of  impressibility  by  other 
than  bookish  motives,  a  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning poetic  ideas  in  the  contemporary 
world,  and  some  sympathy  with  the 
large  things  of  life.  As  a  whole,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  the  poetry  of 
idleness,  as  most  verse  always  is  :  of  va- 
cation afternoons,  of  flowers  in  the  fields, 
of  lying  in  the  grass,  of  sitting  in  the 
firelight,  of  hours  in  the  library  or  the 
book-stall,  of  atmospheric  effects.  Its 


sentiment  is  refined,  its  taste  good,  its 
moments  happily  selected,  its  tone  quiet, 
its  execution  not  sparing  of  pains ;  but 
praise  of  this  sort  in  these  days  does  not 
confer  distinction.  It  is  another  thing, 
when,  in  the  soft  lapsing  of  literary 
rhymes,  one  finds  the  poet  even  stating 
that  there  are  railroads  and  steamboats 
in  the  world,  though  his  outlooks  are  still 
retrospective  :  — 

' '  Not   then   as  now  by  bands  of   shimmering 

steel 

Were  our  wide  plains  and  cloud-kissed  moun- 
tains spanned ;  ' ' 

and  we  rub  our  eyes  when  he  mentions 
the  illuminating  power  of  electricity, 
though  he  cannot  forget  Jove's  former 
monopoly  of  it,  before  man  had 

"  trained  its  piercing-  light 
To  blur  and  dim  the  starry  eyes  of  night." 

It  is  true  that  his  imagination  does  not 
operate  upon  these  objects,  but  he  sees 
them.  Similarly,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  poem  and  elsewhere,  he  exhibits  some 
patriotic  feeling,  a  sense  of  the  American 
land  and  of  the  hopes  and  the  work  of 
the  new  West,  which  take  him  at  once 
out  of  the  company  of  dryads  and  make 
a  citizen  of  him.  The  finest  poetic  idea 
which  the  volume  contains  is  that  of  the 
Arctic  Circe,  in  which  he  typifies  the  fas- 
cination of  the  polar  regions  for  the  brave 
adventurers  who  are  lost  there  under  the 
old  fable  of  the  merciless  enchantress. 
His  choice  of  the  sonnet  form  is  correct, 
though  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the 
idea  in  power  ;  but  it  is  a  poet's  idea.  In 
the  description  of  how  the  winter  storm 
came  down  on  Labrador  the  imagination 
works  on  original  facts  in  a  like  way. 
There  is  in  such  pieces  no  mistaking  of 
the  means  of  culture  for  real  experience, 
which  is  the  fatal  error  of  the  literary 
poet ;  and  we  make  bold  to  express  the 
hope  that  "  the  times "  may  supplant 
books  more  and  more  as  the  pabulum  of 
this  writer.  It  is  not  with  reed  and  lyre 
that  the  poet  must  come  among  us  now, 
if  he  would  be  reckoned  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
but,  like  other  men,  with  axe  and  spade. 
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Mr.  Adams's  venture l  is  in  the  realm 
of  light  comedy.  He  develops  a  hu- 
morous element  for  the  Arthurian  cycle 
out  of  the  nursery  rhymes  which  are  the 
heroics  of  infancy,  and  by  a  dexterous 
use  of  the  Tennysonian  manner  weaves 
the  tales  of  Miss  Muffet,  The  Knave 
of  Hearts,  King  Cole,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  of  the  unconventional  chivalry  of 
our  first  age,  into  a  kind  of  travesty,  or 
episodes  of  a  kitchen  under-plot  for  the 
high-life  Idyls  of  the  King.  There  is 
a  certain  surprise  and  grotesqueness  in 
finding  those  uncommonly  brief  epics 
the  record  of  incidents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Camelot  and  Lyonnesse,  in- 
volved in  the  careers  of  the  great  knights 
of  fable  ;  and  if  one  has  a  taste  for  par- 
ody, or  for  the  exaggeration  and  incon- 
sequence of  one  delightful  kind  of  chil- 
dren's stories,  he  may  take  a  passing 
pleasure  in  this  soft-syllabled  nonsense. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Adams  has  attempted  graver 
themes,  and  he  narrates  a  romantic  tale 
of  Italian  love,  jealousy,  and  revenge, 
and  a  legend  of  Japan,  with  more  seri- 
ous poetic  intention ;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  few  lyrics  and  sonnets.  One  per- 
ceives literary  susceptibility  in  his  work, 
and  some  talent  for  composition ;  but,  al- 
though a  note  of  personal  expression  is 
now  and  then  to  be  caught  in  his  verses, 
the  volume  is  hardly  substantial  enough 
to  offer  fair  grounds  for  judgment.  The 
golden  lotus  of  Japan  is  an  exotic,  nor 
can  conventional  Italian  tragedy  greatly 
interest  us ;  and,  too,  prose  is  quite  a 
good  enough  mode  of  expression  for  In- 
dian philosophy,  and  for  a  story  of  mere 
incident.  Mr.  Adams,  like  his  friend 
Mr.  Scollai'd,  may  gain  by  exchanging 
something  of  the  tradition  of  literature 
for  its  vital  spirit. 

Mr.  Roche's  Songs  and  Satires  2  are 
full  of  contemporaneity.  The  philan- 
thropic, not  to  say  socialistic,  spirit  spe- 

1  Post-Laureate  Idyls  and  Other  Poems.  By 
OSCAR  FAY  ADAMS.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co. 


cially  characterizes  his  serious  verses. 
He  is  neither  aesthetic  nor  literary  ;  but 
he  knows  how  to  write,  and  he  has  the 
fire  and  the  lif t  of  quick,  earnest,  swelling 
emotion.  It  is  so  common  for  the  minor 
poets  to  compose  well  that  one  begins  to 
believe  that  verse  offers  fewer  difficulties 
to  novices  than  is  generally  thought ;  each 
of  them  catches  the  trick  of  measured 
language  with  seeming  ease,  is  deft  at 
the  turns  and  slides  of  the  thought  in  its 
stanzaic  evolution,  and  learns  by  a  little 
practice  the  rhetorical  and  point-making 
capabilities  of  every  old  combination  of 
rhyme  and  metre.  Mr.  Roche  is  no  ex- 
ception, and  his  skill  is  exhibited  in  many 
varieties  of  form.  It  is  the  spirit,  how- 
ever, that  distinguishes  him  among  his 
fellows.  The  humanitarian  and  revolu- 
tionary moods,  which  have  had  but  little 
literary  expression  in  this  country,  though 
Swinburne  has  made  them  familiar,  are 
the  inspiration  of  his  vital  poems.  New 
it  is  a  song  of  the  people  who  are  weary 
of  twenty  centuries  of  the  Kingdom  post- 
poned, and  of  world-changes  that  are 
to  the  poor  only  changes  of  servitude, 
and  the  lines  ring  hard  with  the  iron 
of  conviction,  and,  to  some,  sweet  as 
the  gold  of  truth ;  next  it  is  fifty  lines 
of  blank  verse,  dramatic  and  strenuous, 
concerning  the  life  and  death  of  the 
nihilist  Netchaieff,  and  what  he  died 
for,  and  what  Russia  is ;  or  again  it 
is  a  song  of  the  sea,  the  refrain  of  the 
three  lines  of  Aux  armes,  aux  armes, 
Citoyens :  — 

' '  Breakers  twain,  and  another, 

And  the  third  is  a  vengeful  cry ; 
Ever  the  same,  nor  other 

Shall  be  till  the  seas  be  dry :  " 

but  we  spare  our  readers  the  notes  of 
the  eternal  storm.  Mr.  Roche,  more- 
over, is  not  altogether  a  revolutionist ; 
he  writes  often  to  express  some  mood  of 
sentiment  unconnected  with  politics,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  and  likes  to  tell  a  story. 

2  Songs   and  Satires.     By  JAMES  JEFFREY 
ROCHE.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co.     1887. 
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The  Corporal's  Letter  is  a  narrative  with 
the  simple  pathos,  and  The  Flag  is  one 
with  the  whole-souled  admiration  for  a 
gallant  action,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
Celtic  poetic  genius.  Humor  also  belongs 
to  that  Muse ;  and  in  the  division  which 
Mr.  Roche  calls  Satires,  nearly  one  half 
the  small  volume,  those  who  are  imper- 
turbable listeners  of  the  Marseillaise,  and 
care  nothing  whatever  for  poetical  nar- 
rative or  moods  of  imaginative  emotion, 
may  find  good  laughter.  The  best  of 
these  light  bits  of  comedy,  burlesques,  and 
witty  verses  is  The  V-a-s-e,  which  had 
wide  popularity  when  first  published, 
some  months  ago ;  but  all  the  rest  are 
readable,  some  are  delightful  nonsense, 
and  a  few  are  keen.  This  humorous 
portion  is,  too,  the  more  successful  in  a 
literary  sense,  as  well  as  likely  to  prove 
agreeable  to  more  people  ;  the  task  is 
easier.  This  only  starts  the  old  ques- 
tion, Is  more  fortune  in  a  lower,  or  less 
fortune  in  a  higher,  attempt  better  worth 
having  ?  But  whether  Mr.  Roche  shall 
try  to  entertain,  or  to  stir  and  lead  the 
mind,  he  has  excellent  resources  ;  and  if 
he  prefers  to  continue  his  divided  devo- 
tion to  the  mirthful  and  the  heroic  Muse, 
as  seems  to  be  his  natural  bent,  it  would 
not  be  a  lamentable  ending. 

Another  quality  of  Irish  poetry  is  a 
peculiar  grace  and  brightness  of  the  gift 
of  fancy.  Those  who  possess  it  like  to 
think  of  Ireland  as  the  Isle  of  Faery. 
In  Mrs.  Piatt's  verses  one  is  sure  to  find 
it,  from  old  experience.  The  present 
collection  l  is  a  bundle  of  only  a  dozen 
short  poems,  apparently  the  fruit  of  an 
Irish  tour.  A  few  of  these  are  sketches 
of  every-day  life,  with  the  presence  of 
children,  and  are  executed  with  her  famil- 
iar lightness  of  touch  ;  others  are  scenes  of 
traveler's  sight-seeing ;  and  the  rest  are 
poetic  renderings  of  the  look  and  spirit 
of  the  country.  In  nearly  all  there  is 
th6  play  of  fancy.  The  opening  piece, 

1  In  Primrose  Time.  A  New  Irish  Garland. 
By  SARAH  M.  B.  «PIATT.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co.  1886. 


In  Primrose  Time,  gives  a  view  of  Ire- 
land in  the  season  when 

"  The  rival  car-men  all  love  one  another," 

very  different  from  the  common  concep- 
tion of  life  in  that  land  at  present,  and 
makes  one  think  that  if  it  could  be  spring 
there  all  the  time  trouble  would  be  over. 
But  remedies  for  Ireland  (as  in  the  case 
of  Carlyle's)  seem  to  lie  under  a  perpet- 
ual curse  of  impracticability.  The  poem 
is  a  gala  out-door  love-feast,  full  of  color, 
with  old  women  and  milkmen  and  fairies. 
Another  effective  description  is  that  of 
the  old  castle  given  over  to  the  inhabitan- 
cy of  the  birds,  with  its  contrast  of  the 
dead  old  lords  of  the  land  and  the  chat- 
tering flocks  of  "  the  lords  of  the  air," 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance. 
But  the  imagery  of  Mrs.  Piatt  and  the 
typical  nature  of  her  Irish  scenes  are 
things  well  known  ;  none  is  better  among 
these  than  the  Emigrant,  bound  out,  who 
is  singing. 

There  is  a  more  sober  coloring  in  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Akers's  thought.  In  this  vol- 
ume,2 the  prevailing  tone  is  grave  and 
subdued  ;  and  the  poems  in  which  the 
apprehensiveness  of  love  finds  expres- 
sion, or  a  subject  is  taken  from  mismated 
love,  or  from  love  whose  fruition  is  im- 
possible, give  an  impression  of  sadness. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  which, 
though  small,  contains  a  large  number 
of  pieces,  the  themes  are  from  ordinary 
life,  such  as  one  finds  in  occasional 
poetry  written  by  persons  of  sensibility, 
to  use  the  old  word.  So  long  as  feeling 
comes  with  the  spring  and  remembrance 
with  the  fall,  some  hand  will  pen  these 
verses  and  record  the  events  that  come 
between  the  seasons  of  bloom  and  decay, 
in  nature's  life  and  in  the  heart's  ;  and 
here  one  reads  again  the  common  human 
history.  Of  what  belongs  to  our  own 
time  especially,  the  influence  of  philan- 
thropy is  to  be  observed  in  two  poems, 

2  The  Silver  Bridge  and  Other  Poems.  By 
ELIZABETH  AKEBS.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1886. 
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one  of  which,  by  way  of  asking  whether 
our  age  is  truly  so  humane  as  it  thinks, 
contrasts  the  Smithfield  martyrs  with 
the  poor  in  that  district  of  London  now, 
while  the  second  reads  a  sharp  gospel  of 
charity  to  the  wealthy;  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  aspects  of  nature,  the 
sentiments  of  motherhood  and  wifehood, 
and  in  general  the  moods  of  life  after  it 
has  become  reflective  are  the  material 
of  these  verses,  which  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perienced heart. 

Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter's  demesne,  to  speak 
poetically,  is  the  sea,  and  more  particu- 
larly that  portion  of  it  which  washes  a 
long  coast  and  around  an  ocean  island, 
where  there  are  always  sails  in  sight,  and 
an  ever-changeful  atmosphere  of  light, 
color,  and  cloud  over  all.  The  title-poem 
of  the  collection,1  which  she  has  just 
made,  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  is  the 
story  of  a  spectral  slave-ship  ;  composed 
in  the  vein  common  to  all  the  legends  of 
the  New  England  coast  which  make  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  provincial  poetry. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled 
with  verses  various  in  motive,  and  rang- 
ing through  many  moods  of  friendship, 
lovers'  vows,  and  reminiscent  grief,  and 
often  bright  with  the  local  color  and  the 
familiar  loveliness  of  the  sea-coast  to 
which  she  is  attached.  But  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  poet  is  generally  his  best ; 
and  Celia  Thaxter  is  never  so  vivid,  so 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fresh, 
with  that  novelty,  directness,  and  spirit 
which  compose  the  element  of  originality 
in  her  work,  as  when  she  is  looking  off 
from  the  Isles  of  Shoals  upon  the  real  or 
imagined  world,  or  hearing  the  ebb  of 
the  tides  on  the  sands.  The  poem  Per- 
sistence is  a  winter  scene  of  wonderful 
truth :  — 

"  Skeleton   schooner,  looming  strange  on   the 

far  horizon's  rim, 

Wasted  and  blurred  by  the  bitter  cold,  all 
ghastly  and  pallid  and  dim ;  " 

1  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  and  Other  Poems. 
By  CELIA  THAXTER.  Boston  aud  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1886. 


and  so  is  the  November  Morning,  in  the 
southwest  gale,  with  the  gulls  and  ships 
and  the  ocean-rock  :  — 

"  Lo,  how  the  vast  gray  spaces 

Wrestle  and  roll  and  thunder." 
These  are  lines  written,  as  the  critical 
phrase  goes  now,  "  with  the  eye  on  the 
object."  Her  other  verses  have  their 
own  virtues :  there  are  grace  of  thought, 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  purity  of  faith 
in  the  poems  of  bereavement  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  practiced  strength  and 
firmness  of  an  old  hand  when  she  nar- 
rates an  incident  or  presents  a  powerful 
emotional  situation.  But  these  are  not 
uncommon  qualities  of  minor  poetry,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  breath  of  nature 
blows  more  free  and  the  thought  seems 
more  instinctive  in  those  poems  to  which 
her  love  of  the  ocean  brings  some  tribute. 
But  it  is  no  fault  to  tire  of  one's  own 
plot  of  ground,  and  make  excursions  into 
the  common  fields  of  poetry,  when  such 
verses  as  her  home  or  love  lyrics  are  to 
be  gathered. 

The  dainty  and  unique  volume 2  of 
Margaret  Deland  renews  our  marveling 
at  the  ease  with  which  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult forms  of  verse  are  made  captive 
by  our  young  men  and  women.  The 
Old  Garden  is  a  lovely  poem.  •  The  old- 
fashioned  blossoms,  the  flagged  walk,  the 
tree  and  the  arbor,  shut  in  from  the  city 
street  by  the  brick  walls  in  a  childhood 
seclusion  that  only  such  walls  can  give, 
and  now  all  wildly  overgrown  in  its 
neglected  state,  —  this  is  a  garden  New 
Englanders  all  know ;  and  the  tender- 
ness that  is  thrown  over  it  by  a  few 
scenes  from  the  childish  life  that  went 
on  there,  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  mild 
face  of  her  who  tended  it,  and  by  the 
old  sense  of  the  continuance  of  nature's 
life  in  a  loved  spot  after  the  human  as- 
sociations that  endeared  it  have  passed 
away  is  a  pathos  not  worked  out  by  the 
skill  of  the  pen,  but  caught  because  it  is 

2  The  Old  Garden  and  Other  Verses.  By 
MARGARET  DELAND.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1886. 
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the  poetic  atmosphere  of  the  place,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  enveloped  with  memory. 
The  writer  has  more  than  one  exquisite- 
ly truthful  line  about  the  garden-plants 
of  the  old  time  still  blooming  on  in  their 
forgotten  soil,  as  of  the  morning-glories 
that 

"  Press  pure  faces  'gainst  the  thistle's  cheek ;  " 

and  the  whole  scene  is  worked  out  in  the 
most  careful  and  realistic  detail  down  to 
the  money-vine  and  the  lilacs, 

"  on  whose  heart-shaped  leaves 
The    dust    has   settled,    and   white   stains   of 
mould. ' ' 

Opportunity  is  dexterously  found  even  to 
mention  those  shawls  laid  safe  away  in 
the  low  attic,  with  their  scent  of  cedar  and 
lavender  and  rose  leaves,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  branches  dancing  on  the  sunny 
rafters.  But  of  all  this  beautifully  elabo- 
rated study,  the  figures  of  child-life  are 
the  most  charming,  and  especially  the 
Sabbath  scene  of  the  grape-vine  arbor, 
with  which  the  poem  closes,  where  the 
child  gazes  out  from  it  on  the  garden 
"Sunday  did  deny,"  and  crooned  her 
catechism  or  evening  hymn  the  while. 
It  is  an  idyl  of  New  England,  most  nat- 
ural, sweet,  and  full  of  old-time  goodness 
and  quiet  and  happiness  ;  and  it  is  rightly 
framed  in  this  old  garden,  luxuriant  in 
decay,  and  still  carrying  some  fragrance 
to  the  city  streets  with  every  gust  of  the 
summer  wind.  This  brief  poem  deserves 
an  attention  almost  disproportionate  to 
its  space  in  the  volume,  because  it  is  by 
so  much  the  most  excellent.  The  re- 
maining verses  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  metres  which  character- 
ized the  seventeenth  century,  in  lyrical 
poetry,  and  by  their  turn  of  thought  and 
style  recall  those  writers  whom,  if  one 
loves  at  all,  he  loves  so  much  for  their 
wisdom,  ideality,  and  purity  of  spiritual 
feeling,  or  for  their  grace,  brevity,  and 
happy  fancy  in  amorous  expression. 
These  poems  are  in  both  styles,  and  the 
artificial  metrical  forms,  though  tolera- 
ble only  to  a  specially  educated  ear,  are 


managed  skillfully.  The  mode  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  wit  of  the  old  sort, 
wise  thought  held  whole  and  close  in 
words  ;  to  single  ideas ;  to  striking  im- 
ages and  sentiments  once  called  pretty; 
in  short,  to  conceits.  This  is  the  Muse 
in  whose  service  one  sends  a  rose  to  his 
mistress  and  shuts  a  message  in  its  pet- 
als, as  many  poets  have  done,  and  as  is 
twice  done  here ;  it  is  the  best  amatory 
epistolary  form,  especially  for  coquetry, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  present  col- 
lection, but  also  for  saying  the  most 
agreeable  things  with  a  certain  distinc- 
tion and  courtliness,  for  it  holds  the  lit- 
erary tradition  of  the  best  breeding  in 
that  kind  of  diversion ;  in  fact,  it  is 
polite,  in  the  sense  in  which  learning 
used  to  be  polite,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  it  again.  The  sonnet  is  a  nobler 
form  for  love  and  the  quatrain  for 
thought,  but  few  are  those  to  whom  they 
yield  their  genius.  These  seventeenth- 
century  measures  are  more  accommodat- 
ing, and  slip  as  easily  as  rondeaus  and 
triolets,  when  one  catches  the  trick ;  and 
they  are  as  pleasing,  to  say  the  least. 
Certainly  Margaret  Deland  has  the  knack 
of  using  them  to  advantage,  and  plays 
her  part  among  the  cavaliers  with  spirit 
and  charm  ;  in  the  amatory  lyrics  hex- 
thought  wins  lightness  and  grace  from 
the  antique  metres,  and  sometimes  a 
true  musical  movement,  though  this  is 
more  often  met  with  in  the  sacred  songs. 
She  seldom  exhibits  the  same  sort  of 
poetic  power  as  in  the  first  poem ;  the 
later  verses  share  in  the  fragility  of  their 
subjects,  and,  though  they  delight  the 
literary  sense,  they  owe  this  attractive- 
ness to  an  old  style  brought  back  with 
freshness  of  feeling  rather  than  to  orig- 
inal significance.  Artificiality  of  style 
oftenest  indicates  artificiality  of  mood, 
and  both  belong  to  imitative  verse,  which, 
as  has  been  remarked,  deserves  no  hard 
words  in  its  first  stages  ;  but  the  nature, 
the  genuineness,  the  imaginative  realism, 
of  the  first  poem  in  this  volume  show  a 
finer  talent  in  this  writer's  endowment. 
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In  the  sacred  songs  at  the  end  of  the 
book  one  finds  again  pure  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  this  higher  range ;  and  yet 
one  must  praise  the  lyrics  that  lie  be- 
tween, less  than  swallow-flights  of  song, 
for  their  point,  wit,  and  literary  perfec- 
tion, and  for  many  felicities  which  could 
be  pointed  out  only  by  quotation. 

In  Nora  Perry's  new  volume,1  the 
skilled  hand  is  at  once  felt,  firm  and  sen- 
sible of  power,  whether  the  poems  are 
songs  of  the  seasons  and  ballads  of  the 
colonial  time  or  of  the  common  folk,  or 
relate  incidents  of  wooing  in  high  life, 
or  breathe  patriotic  or  humane  feeling  or 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul.  The  range 
is  a  wide  one ;  but  with  all  her  suscep- 
tibility to  the  more  evanescent  tones  of 
nature,  and  her  faculty  of  catching  and 
rendering  the  color  of  the  spring  in  a  style 
as  flowing,  if  not  so  brilliant,  as  Tenny- 
son's last  manner,  and  with  her  pathos 
in  expressing  moods  of  melancholy  in 
cadences  which  have  the  musical  mono- 
tone of  dough's  verses  of  regret.  Miss 
Perry  has  a  determined  bent  to  the  act- 
ual, so  positive  in  its  influence  that, 
though  it  does  not  make  a  realist  of  her, 
it  takes  her  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  sen- 
timentalists. No  volume  in  our  list  con- 
tains more  of  what  is  called  objective 
art.  She  is  interested  in  the  life  of  peo- 
ple which  has  no  value  to  her  except  in 
that  she  can  perceive  it,  and  she  puts  her 
perceptions  into  verse  without  any  other 
aim  than  to  place  the  scene  before  others 
as  she  sees  it.  One  suspects  that  she 
uses  the  eye  of  imagination  more  than 
the  bodily  organ,  but  that  is  her  distinc- 
tion ;  she  is  wise  enough  to  believe  that 
there  were  real  things  before  she  was 
born.  Some  of  her  tales  may  be  purely 
mythical,  possibly  ;  but  that  does  not 
render  them  less  objective  in  character. 
Whatever  it  be,  contemporary  or  his- 
torical, fanciful  or  touching  or  heroic, 
the  story  is  always  well  told,  takes  hold 

1  New  Songs  and  Ballads.  By  NORA  PERRY. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  1887. 


of  the  mind  by  some  leading  interest,  and 
keeps  the  attention  fixed  on  the  phase  of 
it  which  the  writer  means  to  impress. 
The  Puritan  maiden  who  beguiled  the 
elders  to  let  the  mistletoe  hang  by  stand- 
ing under  it  when  the  governor  entered, 
and  the  young  wife  who,  after  a  year  of 
wedded  bliss  in  the  colony,  was  homesick 
and  beautiful  enough  to  dare  put  Easter 
greens  in  the  meeting-house,  and  the  two 
lovers  of  the  legend  of  the  Christmas 
Gale,  are  in  the  most  finished  manner 
of  the  New  England  ballad  school ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  foreignness,  the 
episode  of  Henry  of  Navarre's  siege,  and 
of  the  children's  sally  from  Naumberg 
on  the  bluff  Hussite  general,  who  gave 
them  cherries  and  departed,  have  the 
same  country  spirit  and  sheer  force  of 
narrative.  The  Newport  novelettes  are 
more  in  the  vein  of  vers  de  societe  ;  but 
the  execution  is  somewhat  more  poetical 
than  pertains  to  that  brilliant  mode  of 
fiction.  Throughout  the  book,  however, 
is  this  breath  of  the  diviner  air ;  there  is 
great  beauty  and  humaneness  in  it,  and 
the  musical  quality  of  the  verse  is  very 
high,  which  is  a  rare  thing.  No  volume 
of  this  season  is  so  touched  and  inter- 
penetrated by  the  poetic  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  such  assured  mastery 
of  art. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  Liber  Amoris  2  is  no- 
ticeable for  its  religious  spirit,  and  for 
the  picturesqueness  and  ideal  contrasts 
of  many  of  its  scenes  and  situations. 
The  story  is  the  life  of  Brother  Aurelius 
as  he  narrates  it  the  night  before  his 
death  to  a  watching  monk,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  an  elect 
spirit  through  love.  It  begins  with  the 
youth  of  Aurelius,  when  he  was  called 
Dorian,  and  leads  him  through  his  uni- 
versity days  at  Padua,  the  birth  of  ideal 
friendship,  his  knightly  days  at  the  lists 
and  court  of  love,  and  his  pilgrimage  to 
find  his  lady ;  and  then  comes  the  sor- 

2  Liber  Amoris.  Being  the  Book  of  Love  of 
Brother  Aurelius.  By  HENRY  BERNARD  CAR- 
PENTER. Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  1887. 
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rowful  tragedy  of  his  friend's  treason  and 
his  bride's  death,  and  of  the  lost  home 
and  years  of  wandering  warfare,  ending 
in  the  monk's  cell,  in  study  and  contem- 
plation, and  at  last  in  human  forgive, 
ness  of  the  fatal  author  of  his  early  mis- 
fortunes, the  false  bosom-friend,  who  con- 
fesses his  crimes  to  him  as  to  a  strange 
priest.  The  legend  —  for  such  it  is, 
rather  than  a  plot  —  is  thus  made  up  of 
the  most  powerful  romantic  elements, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  most  lovely  in  medievalism,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sentiment,  piety,  and 
poetic  beauty,  rather  than  of  mountain 
and  valley  ;  but  the  central  interest  is 
fixed  in  the  development  of  Dorian's 
soul  by  the  various  forms  of  love  in  its 
joys  and  worst  sorrows,  and  the  poem,  as 
a  whole,  is  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied moral  lesson,  or  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, life,  and  the  soul's  destiny  reduced 
to  essential  unity  in  one  another.  The 
temperament  of  the  idealist  is  expressed 
throughout.  The  motto  is  Amor  omnia 
vincit  (which,  by  the  way,  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  a  classical  ear  if  the 
poet  had  preserved  the  Virgilian  order), 
but  it  is  pietistic,  mediaeval  love,  not  that 
of  the  tenth  eclogue ;  and  the  entire 
work  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  aesthetic 
ritualism  of  our  own  time.  The  choral 
songs  which  are  interspersed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  are  strained  and 
ineffective,  and  shocking  to  the  ear  to 
an  incredible  degree ;  but  the  blank 
verse  of  the  narrative,  though  diffuse 
and  lacking  proper  articulation,  is  fluent, 
at  least,  and  at  times  bears  up  passages 
of  exalted  feeling.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  the  work  is  strong- 
er in  eloquence,  sentiment,  and  pictur- 
esqueness  than  in  poetry. 

Mr.  Cranch's  place  is  with  the  elder 
group  of  poets,  and  one  scarcely  does 
justice  to  his  refined  verses  by  setting 
them  beside  the  work  of  a  younger  time. 
In  this  volume l  there  is  a  backward- 

1  Ariel  and  Caliban.     With   Other  Poems. 
By  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE   CRANCH.     Boston 
VOL.  LIX.  —  NO.  353.  27 


looking  mood,  a  prevailing  reminiscence 
of  earlier  days  with  the  poet's  friends  in 
Rome,  with  his  brother  in  his  Virginian 
boyhood,  with  the  literary  acquaintances 
of  later  life,  so  that  one  finds  the  book 
largely  the  expression  of  the  personal 
feelings  of  one  who  feels  the  approach 
of  age,  and  of  the  thoughts,  moods,  and 
occupations  that  belong  to  life's  latter 
days.  There  is  much  that  is  pleasant  and 
cheerful  in  the  portrayal  of  these  things  : 
in  the  sonnets  that  pay  the  dues  of  life- 
long friendship  to  eminent  men  and  to 
humbler  associates  in  the  struggle  ;  in  the 
stanzas  which  rejoice  in  the  vigorous 
world-life  of  the  decades  that  are  ending, 
and  overflow  with  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic faith  ;  and  in  the  poems,  like  Ariel 
and  Caliban,  which  are  artistic  work,  not 
less  conscientious  and  effective  than  that 
of  earlier  days.  The  brief  study,  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  volume,  is  a  variation 
on  the  great  drama,  and  discusses,  but 
without  obligation  to  Renan,  the  latter 
fortune  of  Ariel  and  Caliban.  The  airy 
spirit  who  yearns  for  human  companion- 
ship undertakes  the  part  of  an  educating 
providence  toward  the  fish-like  monster, 
and  the  situation  thus  produced  typifies 
once  more  the  ancient  idea  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  lower  by  the  service  of  the 
higher  ;  beyond  stating  this  situation, 
however,  the  poet  does  not  venture,  and 
his  finale,  in  which  Ariel  takes  Caliban 
off  to  England,  where  he  will  find  a  finer 
country  to  begin  life  in  than  the  vext 
Bermoothes,  is  a  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion. The  central  idea  owes  more 
to  the  moral  sense  than  to  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  but  such  an  end  is  too  pure- 
ly practical  even  for  the  understanding. 
The  lyrical  drama,  Ormuzd  and  Ah- 
riman,  with  which  the  volume  concludes, 
is  the  only  other  extended  poem,  and 
presents  the  views  of  the  author  in  re- 
gard to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  medium  of  Shelleyan 
choruses,  voices,  and  hymns  ;  it  is  not 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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unlike  Bayard  Taylor's  attempt  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr.  Cranch's  briefer 
poems  have  more  individuality,  and  in 
them  his  poetic  talent  is  exercised  upon 
the  concrete  experience  of  his  own  life 
with  the  same  tone  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture which  has  in  years  past  character- 
ized his  writings. 

It  is  a  far  cry,  to  borrow  the  current 
phrase,  from  these  quiet  and  studious 
verses,  with  their  air  of  the  library  and 
the  autumn  of  a  retired  life,  to  the  streets 
where  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  striking 
the  tocsin.  In  Bohemia  is  not  a  descrip- 
tive title  for  this  book 1  of  brawny  lyrics. 
The  mise-en-scene  is  not  the  shifty,  care- 
less life  of  artist  and  student,  nor  is  it 
borrowed  from  Shakespeare  or  true  ge- 
ography. Erin,  rather  than  Bohemia,  is 
the  country  locality,  while  the  city  dis- 
trict lies  in  Columbia.  There  is  great 
energy  in  the  poet's  patriotism,  whether 
its  object  be  Ireland  or  America,  and 
the  true  fire  kindles  swiftly  in  stanzas 
which,  we  must  candidly  confess,  have 
still  more  of  the  Marseillaise  in  them  than 
Mr.  Roche's.  Humanity  is  a  great  word, 
and  the  face  of  the  world  offers  many  a 
glowing  text  to  those  who  are  its  gospel- 
ers ;  and  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  one  of  the 
band.  This  is  his  spirit,  and  his  poetry 
bears  the  impress  of  it.  But  apart  from 
the  general  alarm  which  he  sounds  for 
the  people  to  be  up  and  doing,  there  are 
some  poems  which  have  only  a  literary 
end.  One  finds  his  art  more  unequal 
than  his  fervor ;  here  and  there,  however, 
he  flashes  out  a  line  which  any  poet 


might  not  disdain  to  own.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  stirring  incident  of  the  death 
of  Ensign  Epps,  he  strikes  the  meaning 
of  the  sacrifices  of  common  men  into  one 
line  that  rises  with  splendid  force :  — 

"  Out  of  the  centuries  heroes  reach 
With  the  scroll  of  a  deed,  with  the  word  of  a 

story, 
Of  one  man's  truth  and  of  all  men's  glory;" 

or,  again,  in  reference  to  the  graves  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  :  — 

"  Those  low  white  lines  at  Gettysburg  remain 
The  sacred  record  of  her  humblest  slain, 
Whose  children's  children  in  their  time  shall 

come 

To  view  with  pride  their  hero-father's  tomb, 
While  down  the  ages  runs  the  patriot  line" 

Such  expression  as  this,  so  direct,  close, 
comprehensive,  lifting  the  thought  at 
once  and  easily  out  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  poem  into  the  region  of  universal 
truth,  is  one  of  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  true  gift  of  poetic  faculty.  Gen- 
uine emotion  pervades  the  volume,  and 
that  fidelity  to  a  leader  or  to  an  idea, 
which  is  one  of  the  perennial  sources  of 
noble  feeling,  touches  the  writer  into 
eloquence  more  than  once ;  the  admira- 
tion for  a  brave  deed,  the  natural  lyric 
spring,  and  the  bent  for  fancy,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Irish  poetry,  are  equally  to  be 
observed :  and  all  these  qualities  go  to 
make  up  a  book  which,  though  defective 
in  grace  and  finish,  is  distinguished  for 
force,  reality,  and  modernness,  —  three 
good  words  with  which  to  end  a  review 
such  as  this. 


AGNES  SURRIAGE. 


READERS  of  that  portly  and  much- 
annotated  work,  The  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  will  recall  the  pleasure  with 

1  In  Bohemia.  By  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 
Boston  :  The  Pilot  Publishing  Co. 


which  they  came  upon  certain  graphic 
pictures  of  the  town  in  its  colonial  and 
provincial  periods,  wherein  the  old  thor- 
oughfares and  the  structural  aspect  of 
the  place  were  vividly  described.  The 
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contributor,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bynner,  had  not, 
we  think,  been  known  as  an  antiquarian, 
but  had  won  some  literary  reputation  by 
one  or  two  amusing,  if  slightly  amateur- 
ish, novels ;  he  had  won  it,  however, 
only  among  those  who  take  pains  to 
know  the  aiithorship  of  anonymous  works, 
for  neither  Nimport  nor  Damen's  Ghost 
was  issued  with  his  name.  Now  we 
have  a  book  1  from  his  pen  in  which  the 
antiquarian  and  the  novelist  have  each 
had  a  hand,  and  the  right  hand  knows 
very  well  what  the  left  hand  does,  though 
the  reader  sees  only  the  ambidextrous 
touch. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  Mr.  Byn- 
ner described  Sir  Harry  Frankland's 
house  on  Garden-Court  Street,  in  his 
chapter,  Topography  and  Landmarks  of 
the  Provincial  Period,  in  the  Memorial 
History,  it  was  the  editor  who  supplied 
a  foot-note  outlining  the  romantic  ca- 
reer of  Frankland.  If  Mr.  Bynner's 
acquaintance  with  the  story  dates  from 
that  foot-note,  we  must  add  another  to 
the  debts  of  gratitude  due  to  Mr.  Win- 
sor.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Bynner  has  been  more  or  less 
in  training,  unwittingly,  for  this  latest 
book,  and  the  book  is  so  clever  that  we 
linger  a  moment  thus  over  its  origin. 
Its  author  had  shown  himself  a  bright 
sketcher  of  character,  with  an  eye  to  the 
humorous  side  of  life,  but  had  contented 
himself  with  the  invention  of  an  odd  lot 
of  people,  who  were  Dickens's  godchil- 
dren mainly,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  use  his  imagination  and  his  dexterity 
in  reconstructing  the  bustling  Boston  of 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  made  himself  at  home  in  the  place 
and  time,  and  in  his  wanderings  through 
the  town  fell  in  with  the  royal  coUector. 
From  Mr.  Winsor  he  caught  the  hint 
which  sent  him  to  Mr.  Nason  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  thence  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
finally  to  the  living  representatives  of  the 

1  Agnes    Surriage.     By    EDWIN   LASSETEK 
BYNNER.     Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.     1887. 


Frankland  family.  If  he  had  been  an 
antiquarian  only,  he  might  have  produced 
a  monograph,  ampler  and  more  minute 
than  Mr.  Nason's  book  ;  if  he  had  been 
a  novelist  only,  he  might  have  gone  on 
inventing  places  as  well  as  people ;  but 
by  happy  fortune  we  have  in  him  an  an- 
tiquarian who  has  a  constructive  imagi- 
nation, and  a  novelist  who  only  needed 
a  solid  substance  upon  which  to  work. 

The  result  is  that  Mr.  Bynner  has 
achieved  the  difficult  and  very  accepta- 
ble task  of  producing  an  historical  novel 
which  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will 
stand,  we  think,  the  criticism  of  anti- 
quaries. We  say  this  last  with  reserve, 
for  your  local  antiquary,  when  he  screws 
his  magnifying-glass  into  his  eye,  has  an 
alarming  way  of  making  mountains  out 
of  mole-hills.  But  with  no  pretense  at 
minute  knowledge  of  the  material  from 
which  Mr.  Bynner  has  constructed  his 
novel,  we  are  struck  with  the  firmness  of 
his  touch,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
makes  his  way  through  the  scenes  he  has 
to  describe.  He  does  not  write  like  one 
who  has  crammed  himself  for  his  work, 
and  is  obliged  to  consult  his  authorities 
at  every  step,  but  like  one  who  writes 
out  of  a  full  mind,  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  period  and  places,  and, 
above  all,  is  in  love  with  his  work.  It 
is  only  once  or  twice  that  he  fails  to 
work  over  into  his  own  form  the  mate- 
rial which  he  finds  at  hand  ;  he  would 
have  done  well,  for  instance,  to  have  re- 
stated for  himself  the  appearance  of 
Hopkinton,  instead  of  copying  the  report 
of  another.  This  is  a  slight  matter,  how- 
ever, and  really  illustrates  the  care  which 
Mr.  Bynner  has  taken  to  keep  close  to 
the  facts. 

The  story,  in  truth,  is  but  little  more 
than  a  picturesque  retelling  of  the  life 
of  Harry  Frankland  and  Agnes  Sur- 
riage ;  the  incidents  in  the  life  arrange 
themselves  in  so  cumulative  an  order, 
and  enjoy  so  striking  a  climax,  that  a 
novelist  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  invent 
a  more  admirable  plot,  if  he  wished  to 
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give  a  picture  of  eighteenth-century  mor- 
als and  manners  in  New  England,  Lon- 
don, and  Lisbon.  To  bring  a  handsome 
young  Englishman  from  the  clubs  in 
London  to  the  snug  little  town  of  Bos- 
ton, with  its  compact  body  of  English 
gentry  and  its  restless,  thrifty  common- 
alty, and  make  him  his  majesty's  col- 
lector for  New  England  ;  to  take  him 
on  official  business  to  Marblehead,  and 
let  him  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  rustic  beauty, 
whose  untrained  voice  gives  promise  of 
a  future  for  her ;  to  make  this  hand- 
some, generous  fellow  conceive  the  no- 
tion of  becoming  her  patron  and  edu- 
cating her,  and  then  inevitably  fall  in 
love  with  her,  but  act  as  a  titled  English- 
man of  the  time  would  be  very  likely 
to  act  with  a  fisher  -  maiden ;  to  show 
an  indignant  Puritan  community  growl 
its  disapproval  in  so  threatening  a  fash- 
ion as  to  make  it  wise  for  the  couple  to 
seek  the  refuge  of  a  country  life ;  to 
withdraw  them  to  England,  and  bring 
the  girl  into  accidental  contact  with  the 
baronet's  aristocratic  family ;  to  carry 
them  to  Portugal,  and  have  them  in  Lis- 
bon on  that  fearful  All  Saints'  Day,  when 
the  sensual,  pleasure-loving  city  was 
shaken  by  an  unseen  power,  and  Chris- 
tendom, for  a  moment,  dropped  on  its 
knees ;  to  bury  the  baronet  beneath  the 
ruins  and  have  his  mistress  rescue  him, 
and  then  to  have  him  make  tardy  atone- 
ment by  a  public  marriage,  —  to  do  all 
this  was  to  seize  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  a  tale  of  moving  incidents,  but  for 
a  representation  of  many  phases  of  life. 
Mr.  Bynner,  as  we  have  said,  has  fol- 
lowed carefully  the  outline  given  him 
by  history;  and  he  has  introduced  just 
enough  of  his  own  invention  to  round 
the  story  out  in  symmetrical  fashion. 
That  Agnes  Surriage  should  have  a  lover 
of  her  own  rank  was  inevitable ;  if  the 
experience  of  life  did  not  require  it,  the 
universal  testimony  of  fiction  would ; 
and  Mr.  Bynner  has  used  this  sailor 
lover  effectively  by  keeping  him  on  hand 
all  through  the  book  for  use  at  the  criti- 


cal hour  in  Lisbon.  The  widow  Ruck 
is  a  less  necessary  character  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  story,  but  really  more 
important  as  a  humorous  enrichment, 
and  the  cleverness  which  was  shown  in 
Nimport  has  been  put  here  to  capital  use. 

The  local  color  with  which  the  char- 
acters and  incidents  are  set  forth  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the 
book.  It  shows  minute  study,  but  does 
not  weary  the  reader  by  detail.  Espe- 
cially good  are  the  touches  by  which  the 
topics  of  the  day  are  deftly  introduced, 
and  the  conversation,  with  its  allusions 
to  current  literature  and  people,  has  a 
natural  formality  about  it  which  seems 
to  us  singularly  truthful  and  felicitous. 
It  was  a  fine  stroke  to  give  the  Voltairian 
chatter  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Lisbon 
catastrophe.  The  landscape  effects,  more- 
over, as  in  the  opening  chapter,  are  the 
work  of  a  genuine  artist. 

As  regards  the  higher  and  more  es- 
sential elements  of  the  novel,  the  dis- 
crimination of  motives  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  Mr.  Bynner's  work 
deserves  sincere  praise.  He  had  a  deli- 
cate task  to  perform  in  preserving  the 
reader's  respect  for  Agnes,  and  yet  not 
glossing  the  character  of  her  relation  to 
Frankland.  He  has  accomplished  it  by 
the  fine  shades  of  drawing  which  he  has 
used  in  depicting  his  heroine,  and  by 
making  her  her  own  severest  judge. 
That  she  should  have  followed  the 
course  which  she  did,  and  not  have  be- 
come Frankland's  plaything,  is  made 
clear  to  the  reader,  and  justified  by  the 
event.  We  think  her  vacillation  is  some- 
times more  obvious  than  the  controlling, 
determining  impulse  which  sends  her  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  the 
scenes  which  bring  out  her  consciousness 
are  a  trifle  too  faint  in  their  drawing ; 
but  Mr.  Bynner  has  avoided  well  the 
Scylla  of  treating  the  whole  subject  from 
an  eighteenth-century  point  of  view,  and 
the  Charybdis  of  the  later  virtue  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  gives  us  facts 
as  they  were,  but  he  enables  us  to  see 
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them  from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the 
outside. 

Altogether  we  may  congratulate  the 
author  on  a  well-earned  success,  and  the 
reader  on  the  possession  of  a  new  and 
unusual  pleasure.  Our  literature  is  not 
so  rich  in  historical  fiction  that  we  can 
afford  to  neglect  so  good  a  book  as  this. 
The  writer  of  such  books  has  the  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  of  knowing  that 
his  readers  are  reasonably  well  informed 
in  their  local  history.  Mr.  Bynner  ap- 
pears to  have  neither  ignored  nor  dread- 
ed the  special  criticism  his  book  would 


be  likely  to  receive  from  experts.  That 
such  criticism  could  be  given  has  appar- 
ently increased  his  caution,  but  it  has 
not  dulled  his  imaginative  faculty,  nor 
made  him  forget  that  the  ordinary  read- 
er wants  a  story  from  beginning  to  end 
We  trust  that  the  familiarity  which  he 
has  acquired  with  provincial  Boston  may 
make  him  willing  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  use  the  time  and  place  as  a  back- 
ground upon  which  to  draw  typical  per- 
sonages and  scenes,  whose  special  char- 
acteristics shall  be  of  his  own  fertile  in- 
vention. 


ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES. 


IT  is  very  difficult  to  write  theatrical 
history.  If  an  author  attends  to  the 
mere  annals  of  the  stage,  changes  of 
management,  the  forgotten  successes  of 
a  eeason,  his  narrative  runs  the  risk  of 
being  dry  and  dead*}  if  he  keeps  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  actors  and  the  clash  of 
great  reputations,  it  is  apt  to  lose  itself 
in  anecdotes  and  trivialities,  and  to  get 
entangled  in  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
quarrels  of  long  ago ;  and  if  he  has  a 
mind  to  include  the  plays  themselves  as 
a  part  of  the  story,  it  is  a  chance  that 
he  will  prove  an  indifferent  critic,  and 
eonfuse  literature  and  the  histrionic  art 
to  no  good  purpose.  The  subject  itself 
is  a  very  attractive  one.  The  glamour 
lasts  after  the  lights  are  put  out,  and  our 
curiosity  is  only  the  greater  because  we 
were  born  too  late  to  see  the  masters  of 
former  times  and  the  beautiful  and  viva- 
cious women  who  gave  the  pledge  to  the 
town  ;  and  there  are  such  wit,  such  vari- 
ety of  character,  so  many  pranks  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  merry  chronicles,  as  effect- 
ually to  win  both  the  man  of  the  world 
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and  the  scholar  to  the  feast.  The  main 
fascination  of  the  historic  theatre,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  personalities  of  the 
players  ;  there  is  almost  a  physical  need 
of  strong  individuality,  of  vital  force,  of 
will  and  power,  in  their  profession,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  ft  must  be 
practiced  favor  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  largest  diversity  of  gifts 
while  its  unreality  and  the  strain  of  sim- 
ulated passion  involved  tend  to  develop 
that  moodiness  of  spirit  in  which  so  many 
great  actors  have  seemed  to  give  signs 
of  a  mind  unhinged.  This  idiosyncrasy 
of  character  and  freedom  of  its  mani- 
festation, together  with  the  brilliant  for- 
tunes, the  reverses,  the  romantic  episodes, 
which  belong  to  the  lives  of  individual 
players,  and  the  personal  attachment 
which  many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
excite  in  the  public  at  large,  make  the 
method  of  biography  the  fittest  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  giving  a  view  of  the  past  and 
present  of  the  stage,  and  the  most  con- 
ducive to  entertainment.  The  editors  of 
this  series  of  five  volumes 1  have  adopted 
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this  plan,  but  in  a  peculiar  form  :  a  sketch 
is  given  of  each  of  the  more  prominent 
actors  and  actresses  since  Garrick's  days, 
and  this  is  supplemented  in  each  case 
by  copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
contemporaries  and  the  best  later  crit- 
ics, to  illustrate  the  style  of  acting  and 
the  personality  of  the  player  ;  the  result 
is  a  very  convenient  and  valuable  reper- 
tory of  information  in  regard  to  all  the 
lights  of  the  English  and  American  stage 
whose  reputations  have  not  already  ex- 
pired. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
the  main  body  of  such  a  work,  though  the 
mere  collection  of  so  much  theatrical 
history  from  so  many  various  sources 
affords  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  develop- 
ment and  conditions,  the  art  of  acting, 
from  Quin  to  Irving,  which  suggests 
many  reflections  ;  but  the  editors  have 
had  in  their  service  as  writers  of  the 
prefatory  biographical  sketches,  besides 
some  excellent  literary  hands,  among 
whom  are  Austin  Dobson  and  such  the- 
atrical specialists  as  Ireland,  Winter, 
and  Pollock,  a  few  contributors  from 
the  stage .  itself,  whose  papers  have  a 
special  interest  to  play-goers  and  the 
lovers  of  the  drama.  Among  these, 
there  is  no  disparagement  to  any  one  in 
singling  out  Edwin  Booth's  articles  upon 
Kean  and  upon  his  own  father,  admira- 
ble as  they  are  in  substance  and  in  feel- 
ing, and  set  forth  with  a  personal  charm 
which  is  absent  in  the  more  mechanical 
writing  of  the  professional  authors.  He 
has  conceived  his  work  differently  from 
the  rest,  so  that  the  few  pages  stand  out 
by  themselves :  they  are  more  human, 
as  we  say,  and  proceed  more  directly 
from  the  heart  and  mind  ;  they  express 
the  man.  In  the  first  sketch  he  casts 
a  rapid  gjance  at  the  more  famous  of 
the  quality,  whose  portraits  and  masks 
are  his  familiars  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study.  He  does  not  stop  with  the  acci- 
dents of  their  times  and  habits  which 
make  up  their  memoirs,  but  thinks  he 
can  discern  their  character  better,  or  at 


least  approach  them  more  nearly,  in  these 
counterfeits  of  their  features ;  and  to 
the  reader  he  certainly  seems  to  get  at 
the  naked  soul  and  inborn  capacity  of 
these  predecessors  of  himself  in  the  great 
roles  of  English  imagination  with  intui- 
tive insight.  This,  however,  is  the  work 
of  only  an  opening  paragraph  or  two, 
after  which  he  places  before  our  eyes  his 
conception  of  Kean's  nature  and  acting 
with  a  reality,  a  delightfulness,  and  a 
revealing  power  of  which  the  literary 
secret  is  probably  unknown  to  him  ;  but 
while  imagination  is  the  parent  of  sym- 
pathy, and  simple  truth  is  the  utmost 
skill  in  expression,  such  a  study  as  this, 
brief  as  it  is,  has  a  sure  power  to  pen- 
etrate and  to  illuminate  its  subject. 
There  are  passages,  too,  which  are  finely 
touched  with  the  actor's  temperament 
and  experience  of  life,  and  have  the  au- 
thentic stamp  of  genius ;  not  that  Mr. 
Booth  is  a  man  of  letters,  but  his  writ- 
ing exhibits  his  personality  and  the 
charm  of  it  unconsciously,  as  does  some- 
times happen  when  a  man,  great  in  some 
other  sphere  of  action  but  not  trained  to 
literature,  takes  the  pen.  In  the  sketch 
of  his  father,  he  is  even  more  successful 
in  the  attempt  to  give  the  public  under- 
standing of  an  exceptional  and  erratic 
nature,  and  his  tone  has  the  same  win- 
ning characteristics,  the  same  simplicity 
and  refinement,  while  there  is  peculiar 
sweetness,  oddly  mingled  with  a  certain 
grim  humor,  in  the  relations  of  this 
strange  father  and  child,  which  lends 
unusual  attractiveness  and  some  piquan- 
cy to  the  episodes  of  their  intimacy  as 
here  narrated.  Moreover,  he  makes  his 
father  credible,  if  one  may  say  so,  and 
in  his  paragraphs  of  defense  and  excuse 
for  the  more  trying  traits  and  wild  starts 
of  the  elder  Booth  he  does  not  allow  the 
touch  of  grotesqueness  to  derogate  from 
his  honor,  nor  does  he  falsify  his  human 
nature  ;  this,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
so  freakish  and  full  of  contradictions, 
is  a  triumph  of  interpretation.  He  says 
he  knew  his  father  best ;  he  has  cer- 
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tainly  described  him  with  most  fidelity 
and  insight,  most  picturesqueness,  truth, 
and  power.  Of  the  stories  he  tells  of 
him,  the  traits  and  manners  he  marks 
with  some  allusion  to  incidents,  and  in 
general  the  minute  and  careful  model- 
ing of  the  work,  it  would  be  useless  to 
report,  for  one  cannot  break  up  such 
composition ;  hereafter  one  must  seek 
the  father's  features  in  the  son's  por- 
trait of  him.  One  feels,  however,  in 
this,  as  in  the  study  of  Kean,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  writer  himself ;  the  melan- 
choly, the  humanity,  the  pervading  no- 
bleness, are  his  ;  and  in  the  free,  natural, 
unconscious  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
as  they  arise,  colored  by  his  moods  and 
taking  form  from  the  intellectual  habit 
of  his  mind,  he  has  met  with  that  success 
by  which  nature  occasionally  vindicates 
herself  against  the  too  loud  claims  of 
art,  and  teaches  us  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  hard-won  victories  of  technique,  ex- 
cellence is  rather  a  thing  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  profession. 
,  The  other  essays  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
marked upon,  and  indeed  we  had  spe- 
cially in  mind,  in  noticing  this  series,  only 
to  pay  the  courtesy  of  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  leading  actor  of  the  age  on 
his  chance  and  passing  entrance  into  our 
company  of  authors.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barrett  does  service  to  him,  on  the  part 
of  the  fraternity  of  players,  in  an  arti- 


cle most  excellent  in  taste  and  feeling, 
and  pleasant  in  its  slight  notes  of  his 
early  life ;  and  the  same  not  altogether 
inexperienced  writer  portrays  Macready 
and  Forrest  with  justness,  with  full  and 
strong  touches,  and  with  seasoned  admi- 
ration. Mr.  W.  J.  Florence's  sketch  of 
Sothern  is  also  a  noticeably  attractive 
characterization. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  reading  what 
these  actors  have  to  say  of  their  fore- 
runners and  companions,  and  the  edi- 
tors are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
success  in  obtaining  such  desirable  help. 
Manners  have  changed,  and  perhaps  Gar- 
rick  would  not  have  written  of  Quin  with 
such  good  temper  as  obtains  in  these 
actor-criticisms  of  our  own  times  ;  but 
if  there  were  a  series  of  such  articles, 
recording  what  the  successive  masters 
of  the  stage  thought  of  the  action  and 
temperament  of  their  predecessors,  what 
a  treasure  it  would  be  !  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  gaps  as  there  are  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  stage 
will  again  occur.  The  history  of  what 
the  theatre  was,  with  its  swift-changing 
scenes  and  great  traditions,  has  been  told 
in  these  volumes  with  commendable  skill, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  its  heterogeneous  materials  ;  and  not 
the  least  part  of  its  interest  is  due  to  the 
living  actors  who  have  assisted  in  its 
composition. 
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HowtoEcon-  THERE  is  a  commendable 
S^1^  attention  Paid>  of  late,  to  the 
Writing.  ways  and  means  of  lengthen- 
ing human  life.  Germs  and  microbes 
have  been  added  to  the  known  and  in- 
fluential population  of  the  globe.  The 
newspapers  preach  hygienic  laws.  All 
of  us  (except,  of  course,  the  average  phy- 
sician, who  is  interested  in  every  aspect 


of  disease  but  its  prevention)  are  keen 
for  athletics  and  other  prophylactics. 
So  that  in  fact  we  do  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  somewhat  extending  the  term 
of  available  life-force.  But  there  is  a 
close  limit  to  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  best  hope,  after  all,  of  prac- 
tically lengthening  human  life  is  in  the 
way  of  devices  for  economizing  the  lim- 
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ited  time  we  have.  "  You  have  all  the 
time  there  is,"  was  a  witty  saying  of  the 
red  man,  but  not  a  strictly  correct  one. 
The  truth  is,  we  do  not  have  anything 
like  all  the  time  there  is.  If,  out  of  our 
twelve  available  hours,  we  waste  a  half 
or  more  by  doing  things  the  long  way 
instead  of  the  short  way  —  Since  we 
cannot  greatly  increase  the  numerator, 
our  allotted  tune,  we  must  see  what  can 
be  done  to  decrease  the  denominator,  our 
fashion  of  its  expenditure. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  it  especially 
with  reference  to  readers  and  writers. 
It  is  plain  that  the  knack  of  reading 
very  fast  ought  to  be  more  cultivated.  It 
should  be  encouraged  in  schools.  Aloud, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  child  should 
be  taught  to  read  as  slowly  as  the  in- 
telligence of  the  particular  audience  in 
view  may  seem  to  require  ;  but  silently, 
and  for  his  own  benefit,  he  should  learn 
to  read  like  lightning.  I  would  set  a 
class  to  read  a  page  or  a  passage  "  to 
themselves,"  and  whoever  could  prove, 
by  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the 
matter  some  time  afterward,  that  he  had 
read  thoroughly,  and  still  had  come  out 
ahead,  should  be  (as  the  boys  say)  "  the 
best  fellow."  Again,  I  notice  that  some 
people  have  to  read  any  item  or  article 
in  a  paper  "  clear  through,"  to  see  wheth- 
er it  is  anything  they  want  to  read ;  and 
only  to  find,  generally,  that  it  isn't. 
One  should  learn  to  find  out  by  the  ear- 
marks, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In 
doubtful  cases  this  can  commonly  be 
tested  by  the  end  better  than  by  the 
beginning.  Of  course  there  are  many 
cases  not  in  the  least  doubtful,  where  the 
heading,  or  the  first  sentence,  assures 
you  that  this  is  one  of  those  things  that 
seem  intensely  interesting  to  newspaper 
writers,  but  are  of  no  earthly  interest  to 
any  other  human  intelligence.  Para- 
graphs or  long  platitudinous  articles  con- 
cerning the  office-yearner  of  the  hour,  or 
other  temporary  celebrities,  —  how  easy 
to  avoid  them  by  means  of  that  truly 
providential  circumstance  that  proper 


names  begin  with  capital  letters,  and 
readily  catch  the  eye  !  These  large  let-' 
ters  of  the  personal  item  are  a  kind  of 
merciful  guide-board  :  "  This  is  not  the 
road  to  anything  interesting  or  useful." 

As  to  tune-saving  expedients  for  the 
writer,  I  will  not  wickedly  mention  the 
one  that  has  oftenest  occurred  to  my  own 
mind,  —  the  expedient,  namely,  of  not 
writing  at  all.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be 
an  enormous  saving  of  valuable  time  to 
some  of  us;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to 
offer  the  suggestion  to  any  of  those  sim- 
ple-hearted persons  seeking  "  candid  lit- 
erary advice."  Short  of  that,  there  are 
practicable  knacks.  For  instance,  why 
should  any  one  write  a  script  that  is  four 
or  five  times  as  big  as  need  be  ?  If  it 
were  for  a  street  sign,  now,  or  a  notice 
of  sheriff's  sale,  —  but  for  a  manuscript 
to  be  read  at  easy  distances,  why  go 
through  with  the  purely  gratuitous  mus- 
cular exertion  and  time-expenditure  of 
making  colossal  letters  ?  As  to  the  su- 
perfluity of  graceful  quirls  and  flour- 
ishes, I  need  not  say  anything  to  literary 
persons ;  these  are  well  known  to  be  the 
peculiar  property  of  commercial  writers, 
who  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  not,  like 
literary  laborers,  by  the  job. 

There  is  one  tune-saver  that  I  hesitate 
to  speak  of  without  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  editor,  the  proof-reader, 
and  the  printer.  Would  it  or  would  it 
not  be  safe  to  recommend  to  writers  in 
general  to  employ  certain  short  ways  of 
writing  familiar  and  constantly  recurring 
words  and  syllables  ?  Probably  all  lit- 
erary workers  do,  sooner  or  later,  adopt 
some  such,  at  least  in  manuscript  to  be 
read  only  by  themselves.  But  for  the 
printer,  also,  are  not  wd  and  cd  and  shd 
as  good  as  the  full  forms  ?  Is  not  &  as 
plain  as  full  and  ?  May  we  not  safely 
shorten  ing  to  g,  as  in  comg,  thinkg, 
walkg,  etc.  ?  Nor  need  this  g  be  writ- 
ten in  full  form,  either,  but  merely  by 
bringing  the  pen  round  with  a  quick  up- 
ward loop  and  down  stroke,  making  a 
graceful  little  tadpole  of  a  letter.  In 
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like  manner,  the  continually  recurring 
ed  of  participles  may  be  shortened  into 
a  Greek  8  lightly  flirted  upward,  as  in 
lovd,  feard,  awaitd,  etc.  An  i,  also, 
may  occasionally  be  dropped  out,  as  in 
oblffd,  satisfd,  etc.  These  are  not  tricks, 
however,  for  rash  experiment.  If  a 
writer  were  to  overdo  this  sort  of  ab- 
breviation, and  I  were  a  printer,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  retaliate,  as  one  of  that 
craft  did  for  me  once  on  a  time  in  boy- 
hood, when  I  sent  in  a  scrabbled  manu- 
script. I  had  written  about  "  Peace  with 
her  baby  smile,"  in  my  feeble  verses,  and 
he  printed  it  "  baggy  smile." 

But  I  have  left  my  most  important 
suggestion  for  the  last ;  for  I  wish  to  es- 
cape at  the  end  of  it,  stepping  out  quiet- 
ly as  the  next  contributor  enters,  so  as 
not  to  confront  the  "  pooh-poohs  "  and 
"  fiddlesticks  "  of  the  audience.  The 
suggestion  is  this  :  Why  not  shorten  up 
our  whole  system  of  printing  English  by 
leaving  out  the  unnecessary  words  ?  If 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
over  a  page  of  any  book  in  our  language, 
he  will  find  that  just  about  half  the 
words  might  have  been  omitted  without 
injury  to  the  sense.  The  Latin  tongue 
is  admirable  in  this  respect.  Librum 
legit  :  "  He  has  read  the  book."  We 
have  to  use  four  words  to  the  Latin's 
two.  Libri  finem  scripsit :  "  He  has 
written  the  end  of  the  book."  Here  are 
eight  words  to  the  Latin's  three. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  extra 
English  words  are  of  no  use.  It  is  pos- 
sible, even,  that  our  language  might  be 
made  still  more  subtly  analytical  than  it 
now  is,  so  that  every  shade  of  thought- 
relation  would  have  its  audible  and  vis- 
ible symbol.  But  the  question  is,  How 
much  have  we  time  for  ?  Considering 
the  enormous  disproportion  between  the 
things  to  be  done  and  the  time  in  which 
to  do  them,  might  we  not  gain  some- 
thing by  leaving  out  the  easily  supplied 
subtleties  of  relation,  thus  giving  the  over- 
worked eye  and  brain  only  the  amount 
of  labor  which  is  necessary  ?  Would  it 


not  even  (but  this  is  a  nut  for  the  psy- 
chological expert  alone  to  crack)  bring 
the  visible  language  more  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  the  ideas  as  actually  succeeding 
each  other  in  the  mind  ?  "  Oh,  John  " 
(for  example),  "  go  thou  and  catch  for 
me  the  horse  of  the  grandmother  of  the 
baker  in  a  hurry."  In  case  of  the  ac- 
tual occurrence,  would  the  mind  con- 
sciously grip  more  than  "  —  John  — 
catch  —  horse  —  grandmother  —  baker 

—  hurry  "  ?    If  so,  why  not  print  it  thus 
abbreviated,  when  we  come  to  reduce  it 
to  book-speech  ?      Suppose  we  try  the 
experiment  on  a  passage  chosen  (pretty 
much  at  random)  from  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  David  Copperfield.     I  put  a 
dash  wherever  one  or  more  words   are 
omitted :  — 

"  —  between  ten  —  eleven  —  Mrs. 
Micawber  rose  —  replace  —  cap  — 
whity-brown  —  parcel,  and  —  put  on  — 

—  bonnet."     (Of   course,  it  would  not 
be  "  ten  "    and   "  eleven  "  of   anything 
but  the  clock ;    and  naturally  Mrs.  M. 
would   not    be    putting   away   anybody 
else's  cap  than  her  own,  or  in  any  whity- 
brown  parcel  except  a  paper  one  ;  nor 
would  she,  when   once  you  know  that 
only  Mr.  M.,  David,  and  Traddles  are 
present,   be   supposed   to   have   put   on 
the    bonnet  of   either   of   these   gentle- 
men.    Why,  then,  insert  the  superfluous 
words  ?)     "  Mr.  M.  took  —  opportunity 

—  Traddles  putting  on  —  great-coat  — 
slip  —  letter  —  my  hand  —  whispered  re- 
quest —  read   it  —  my  leisure.     I  also 
took  —  opportunity  —  holding  —  candle 
over  —  banisters  —  light  them  down  — 
detain    Traddles  —  moment  —  top  — 
stairs. 

"  '  Traddles  '  —  I,  <  Mr.  M.  don't 
mean  —  harm,  poor  fellow,  but  —  I  — 
you  —  would  n't  lend  —  anything.' 

"  '  —  dear  C.'  —  Traddles,  smiling, 
'  —  have  n't  —  anything  —  lend  ! ' 

"  '  —  have  —  name,  you  know,'  —  I. 

"  <  Oh ! '  —  Traddles,  <  —  call  that 
something  —  lend  ?  '  —  Traddles  — - 
thoughtful  look." 
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Or  suppose  it  be  a  case  of  simple  nar- 
rative :  — 

"  —  evening  —  moon  —  just  rising  — 
dark  —  frowning  walls  —  castle  —  hark ! 
—  charger's  iron  -  shod  —  heard  as  — 
clatter  —  drawbridge.  Suddenly  — 
through  —  opening  —  forest  —  black 
knight  —  seen.  As  —  flashed  by  — 
looked  back  —  waved  —  sword  —  shout- 
ed —  all  —  leonine  ferocity  —  voice, 
'  Ah,  ha !  —  villain  —  foiled  again !  ' ' 

In  the  former  passage  we  thus  save 
about  two  thirds  of  the  words  ;  in  the 
latter  about  half.  Each  of  these  omit- 
ted words  would  have  taxed  the  eye  and 
the  brain  for  a  definite  and  considerable 
amount  of  effort.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  very  rapid  readers,  like  Macaulay 
"  tearing  out  the  heart  of  a  book  "  at  a 
book-stall,  contrive  to  make  some  such 
abbreviation  for  themselves,  snatching 
at  the  important  words  alone. 

Of  course  the  dashes  give  a  rather 
breathless  and  jerky  effect,  at  first,  but 
we  should  soon  get  used  to  them.  Or 
the  printer  might  devise  some  neater 
way  of  indicating  the  gaps  ;  perhaps  by 
a  period  placed  just  above  the  line  in- 
stead of  on  it,  or  by  mere  spacing. 

The  fact  that  we  can  get  along  with 
hearing  only  the  important  words  is 
shown  by  the  facility  of  partially  deaf 
persons  in  divining  our  meaning  from 
only  the  emphasized  tones.  It  is  shown 
also  by  the  perfect  ease  with  which  two, 
three,  or  even  four  vivacious  young  la- 
dies will  understand  each  other  when 
they  are  all  talking  at  once.  Moreover, 
the  eye  is  well  known  to  be  far  quicker 
of  apprehension  than  the  ear. 

It  might  at  least  prove  to  be  a  valua- 
ble exercise  for  any  of  us  to  practice  in 
this  way  the  elimination  of  all  but  the 
important  words  from  our  little  writings. 
Fewer  and  fewer  words  would  gradually 
come  to  seem  indispensably  necessary  to 
be  said,  until  at  last  (but  here  I  verge 
again  on  the  truculent  suggestion  which 
I  said  should  not  be  made)  the  body  of 
our  works  might  disappear  entirely; 


leaving  only  such  a  final  and  perfected 
state  of  "  brevity  "  as  would  be  the  "  soul 
of  wit  "  indeed. 

~  Old 


AnAdiron- 

dackChar-  specimen  of  Adirondack  hu- 
manity. He  is  silent  and  re- 
tiring. Shut  in  as  he  has  been,  during 
his  long  life,  by  the  remoteness  of  his 
abode  and  his  inability  to  read,  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  share  the  knowledge 
and  beliefs  of  other  men.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  he  has  been  an  excellent 
house  carpenter,  having  in  a  way  of  his 
own  solved  the  difficulties  of  his  trade 
without  being  able  to  decipher  the  fig- 
ures on  his  iron  square.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  marvels  among  the  people 
that  Romeo  could  "  lay  out  "  frames  for 
buildings  with  success,  and  do  the  fin- 
ishing inside  with  accuracy,  without  a 
knowledge  of  letters  or  arithmetic.  He 
is  not  inclined  to  be  communicative  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  he  has  rules  which  he 
guards  as  sacred  mysteries. 

During  his  many  years  of  toil,  what 
thoughts,  ideals,  and  changes  have  bright- 
ened this  man's  existence  ?  There  have 
been  events  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  first  of  these  in  chron- 
ological order  seems  to  have  been  an 
era  in  his  estimation,  for  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  measures  the  flight  of  time  from 
that  date.  In  his  youth,  he  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  the  county  town,  and 
there  saw  a  criminal  executed.  The 
excitement  was  very  great,  the  details 
of  the  tragedy  having  spread  through 
all  the  settlements  of  the  wilderness. 
The  mind  of  the  young  man  was  deeply 
impressed  :  he  still  refers  to  the  year 
when  Videtto  was  hanged  as  others  refer 
to  anno  Domini. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  villager  has 
ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  church,  unless 
it  may  have  been  when  he  was  helping 
to  build  it.  This  has  been  due  to  no 
lack  of  reverence.  He  is  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  rarely  speaks  when  he 
can  avoid  it,  and  would  shrink  from 
a  public  service  of  any  kind.  I  learn 
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that  he  has  expressed  sincere  religious 
feeling  in  the  privacy  of  his  family. 

A  noteworthy  trait  in  Romeo  is  his 
distrust  of  loans,  mortgages,  banks,  and 
all  kinds  of  financial  securities.  He  has 
heard  of  such  inventions,  but  regards 
them  with  aversion.  In  his  prime,  he 
at  one  tune  accumulated  a  considerable 
sum  by  faithful  labor  in  his  calling. 
The  problem  of  investing  it  troubled  him, 
but  he  found  a  solution  which  revealed 
his  character  and  ingenuity.  His  dwell- 
ing was  rude  and  unfinished :  huge  posts 
of  seasoned  ash  ran  up  the  walls  at  the 
corners  of  the  building,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  view  inside.  He  resolved  to 
make  these  his  place  of  deposit.  Hav- 
ing changed  his  money  into  gold,  he 
bored  deep  auger-holes  into  the  posts, 
and  put  in  the  coin.  Then  he  drove  a 
wooden  pin  into  each  hole,  and  sawed  off 
the  pin.  The  gold  remained  for  years 
in  this  situation,  being  dug  out  as  he 
needed  it. 

As  already  intimated,  there  is  proof 
that  an  ideal  element  exists  in  this  life, 
which  in  the  main  has  been  so  realistic. 
It  appears  first  in  his  name  and  that  of 
his  brothers,  as  if  it  were  in  the  family 
line.  When  they  were  all  living,  there 
was  a  Hannibal,  a  Romeo,  and  a  Hora- 
tio among  the  sons,  and  names  of  like 
quality  among  the  daughters.  But  the 
ideal  element  of  my  hero  has  gone  much 
further  than  an  intimation.  It  has  ap- 
peared vividly  in  a  side  pursuit,  which 
has  taken  no  little  portion  of  his  time, 
and  has  undoubtedly  been  the  bright 
dream  of  his  long  life.  Since  the  earli- 
est recollection  of  him  by  his  descend- 
ants it  has  been  known  that  he  has  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  finding  treas- 
ure. He  has  entertained  no  vulgar  ideas 
about  buried  money,  and  perhaps  never 
heard  of  Captain  Kidd.  His  has  been 
the  larger  view,  justified  by  rumors  of 
pearls,  diamonds,  mines  of  precious 
stones,  and  the  promises  which  nature 
holds  out  to  her  children.  On  one  side 
of  our  village  flows  a  brook,  the  most  at- 


tractive and  beautiful  I  have  ever  known. 
Starting  from  sweet,  clear  springs,  the 
whole  line  of  its  long  course  is  a  deep, 
delightfully  shaded,  and  fascinating  val- 
ley. This  brook,  braiding  its  amber  wa- 
ter over  the  pebbles  that  shine  through, 
seems  to  defy  the  rough  usage  and  all 
the  outrages  of  man.  If  he  hacks  away 
the  foliage  and  clears  the  ground  along 
its  margin,  it  is  still  very  beautiful,  and 
with  endless  pertinacity  the  verdure  im- 
mediately grows  again. 

It  was  this  brook  that  in  his  youth 
won  the  heart  of  Romeo,  and  still  holds 
it.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  has 
crept  along  its  banks,  and  explored  its 
shallows  and  eddies,  during  the  bright 
Sunday  afternoons  of  summer  and  many 
of  the  quiet  hours  of  week-day  rest.  He 
has  gathered  thousands  of  white  stones 

O 

and  quartz  specimens,  and  (far  down, 
near  a  beaver  meadow)  a  few  fresh- 
water shells.  There  has  been  no  time 
for  half  a  century  that  he  has  not  had 
collections  of  these  stored  in  his  garret. 
Now  and  then,  of  a  rainy  day,  he  has 
crushed  hundreds  of  the  specimens,  hop- 
ing to  see  the  almost  supernatural  pris- 
matic ray  which  he  has  come  to  believe 
will  attest  the  presence  of  a  diamond. 
Again,  he  has  explored  the  detritus  of 
the  stream,  and  opened  minute  bivalves, 
expecting  to  see  the  pale  light  of  a  pearl. 
With  characteristic  modesty,  Romeo 
has  striven  to  conceal  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, and  has  not  allowed  it  to  interfere 
with  his  business.  When  he  pays  the 
great  debt  of  nature,  as  he  soon  must, 
there  will  remain  a  few  white  pebbles, 
as  the  sole  record  of  the  darling  passion 
of  his  life.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
mind  of  this  man  and  gain  his  point  of 
view,  one  needs  to  remember  that  dur- 
ing all  his  prime  he  was  shut  in  by  the 
great  mountains  and  the  deep  woods. 
They  made  him  a  dreamer  and  a  poet 
"  without  words." 
Laughter  as  —  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Es- 

a    Mode    of  .          _-.,        .   ••  r 

Expression,    say    on    the     Physiology    ot 
Laughter  is  an  admirable  account  of  the 
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phenomenon  so  far  as  it  is  spontaneous 
•and  solitaiy.  It  omits,  however  (since 
it  is  dealing  only  with  the  natural  ori- 
gin), a  whole  side  of  the  subject;  name- 
ly, the  voluntary  and  social  side.  Its 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  laughter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is,  in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows :  A  state  of  mental  tension  is  sud- 
denly interrupted ;  the  flow  of  nervous 
energy  is  pent  up,  and  seeks  escape ;  it 
finds  its  easiest  outlet  into  muscular 
action ;  and  those  muscles  most  habitu- 
ated to  express  feeling  will  act,  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  exercise,  for  this 
purpose.  So  we  have  first  the  light  mus- 
cles about  the  mouth  relaxing  into  a 
smile ;  then  the  vocal  chords  vibrating 
in  a  full  laugh  ;  then  the  whole  body,  if 
the  emotion  goes  so  far,  swayed  or  con- 
vulsed. It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  the 
pleased  dog  first  wags  his  tail,  then 
barks,  then  capers  about  his  master. 
Of  the  sources  of  irresistible  human 
merriment,  a  good  example  cited  is  that 
of  a  loud  sneeze  between  the  atulante 
and  the  allegro  of  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony. Here  a  massive  stream  of  ner- 
vous energy,  steadily  flowing  in  the  lis- 
teners, is  suddenly  checked  ;  the  new  and 
trivial  object  of  attention  furnishes  out- 
let for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  the  pent  -  up  remainder  escapes 
through  a  burst  of  merriment. 

This  serves  excellently  as  an  explana- 
tion wherever  the  laughter  would  have 
occurred  spontaneously  to  a  man  alone 
by  himself.  Whether  the  cited  example 
of  the  sneeze  be  a  case  of  this  kind  may 
be  doubtful.  Suppose  a  listener,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  sitting  in  his  own  cham- 
ber at  an  open  window,  close  by  the  con- 
cert-room, but  cut  off  from  sight  or 
hearing  of  the  audience.  It  would  be  a 
matter  for  experiment  in  what  precise 
way  such  a  parenthetical  sneeze  would 
affect  him.  There  are  plenty  of  cases, 
however,  where  a  man  does  laugh  all 
by  himself,  or  a  group  of  men  without 
any  reference  to  each  other,  in  which 
Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  matter  is 


satisfactory.  But  is  there  not,  also,  a 
large  class  of  instances  of  smiles  and 
laughter,  and  even  of  mirthful  bodily 
contortions,  which  come  under  the  head 
of  voluntary  means  of  expression  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  presen- 
tation smile  of  society.  You  are  pre- 
sented to  a  lady,  who  not  only  bows  to 
show  that  she  puts  herself  at  your  feet, 
and  perhaps  gives  her  hand  to  show 
that  she  does  not  mean  to  pull  hair  or 
scratch  (I  still  follow  the  doubtless  cor- 
rect evolution  theory  of  ceremonials), 
but  she  "  smiles  and  smiles "  to  show 
that  her  mood  is  one  of  sweet  amiability, 
and  that  you  are  therefore,  for  the  pres- 
ent, safe. 

Then  there  is  the  pretty,  pearly,  rip- 
pling laugh,  with  which  your  "  nut- 
brown  "  anecdote,  which  has  been  heard 
already  twice  this  evening,  is  received. 
Here,  certainly,  there  is  no  pent-up  cas- 
cade of  emotion  that  seeks  for  an  outlet. 
The  sweet  lady's  laugh  is  partly  for 
your  sake,  that  you  may  feel  the  soft 
thrill  of  self-applause ;  and  partly  for 
her  own,  because  she  knows  she  laughs 
well.  She  pulls  it  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  stop  in  an  organ. 

Then  there  is  the  bitter  laugh  of  the 
sad,  sad  young  man,  who  wishes  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  the  hollowness 
that  all  things  have  for  him  ;  and  the 
well-managed  smile  of  Jaques,  the  elder 
cynic,  who  thinks  thus  to  wither  your 
youthful  aspirations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  suggest  his  own  unfathomed 
deeps  of  cruel  disillusion. 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  those 
familiar  lines  from  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage :  — 

"  Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's 
close 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 

There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and 
slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  be- 
low : 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their 
young, 
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The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whisper- 
ing wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.'1'' 

Living,  as  I  do,  on  a  village  street,  I 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  this 
"  village  murmur "  of  the  poet.  But 
alas!  it  is  not  so  "sweet"  to  my  ear. 
My  "yonder  hill"  is  not  high  enough 
or  far  enough  off.  If  I  did  not  think 
parodies  were  wicked,  the  lines  would 
get  confused  in  my  mind,  and  I  should 
spleenfully  chant  the  "  howl  responsive 
as  the  hoodlum  sung,"  the  "  tipsy  herd 
that  tried  to  cuff  their  young,"  the  "  play- 
ful gamblers  gabbling  o'er  their  pool," 
the  "noisy  goslings  just  let  loose  from 
school." 

And  this  "  loud  laugh  "  of  the  street 
loafer  —  well  do  we  know  it,  and  cor- 
dially do  we  abominate  it,  as  it  fills  the 
village  air,  night  and  day,  like  the  laugh 
of  a  parrot,  or  a  hyena,  or  an  idiot. 
But  I  have  doubted  whether  the  poet's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  this  detestable 
phenomenon  is  quite  sufficient.  The 
"  loud  laugh "  does,  no  doubt,  denote 
a  "  vacant  mind,"  —  vacant,  that  is  to 
say,  of  any  useful  ideas  or  civilized 
emotions ;  but  is  it  not  often,  also,  the 
intentional  expression  of  something  in 
the  mind?  If  you  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  it  carefully  (and  it  is  a  pity  if 
existence  in  a  peripheral  village  were 
not  sometimes  assuaged  by  a  bit  of  val- 
uable observation  of  the  human  subject 
in  the  wild  state),  you  will  notice  that 
the  street-laugh  is  made  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible, with  evident  intention.  The  pave- 
ment hyena  does  not  laugh  from  any 
spontaneous  bubbling-up  of  merry  emo- 
tions ;  he  laughs  to  be  heard.  Gener- 
ally, I  think,  the  motive  is  derision. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  from  a  desire  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  of  "  Who 's  afraid  ?  " 
This  laugh  of  bravado  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  elsewhere  than  on  the  street. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  drawing-room,  and 
especially  the  domestic  drawing-room, 
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may  not  be  wholly  unfamiliar 
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laugh  oi  derision.     But  it 
genial   atmosphere  about   the  "doors  ol 
bar-rooms,  and  among  the  sidewalk  sat- 
ellites of  the  village  grocery. 

Of  course  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  these  forms  of  artificial  laughter 
are,  after  all,  imitative  of  natural  forms 
that  go  back,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the 
origin  first  mentioned.  But  their  sub- 
sequent uses  for  various  shades  of  in- 
tentional expression  are  worth  further 
observation. 

—  I  frequently  recall  what 
a  great  novelist  once  said  to 
me,  —  that  there  was  something  in  her 
inkstand  not  to  be  commanded.  No 
matter  what  form  her  plot  had  assumed 
before  she  took  pen  in  hand,  the  mo- 
ment the  little  instrument  began  its  task 
new  and  devious  ways  of  thought  opened, 
and  faces  previously  unseen  presented 
themselves,  until  a  tale  quite  different 
from  the  one  first  purposed  took  shape 
and  would  be  told. 

Even  the  reader  has  a  touch  of  this 
experience.  A  book  which  interests  him 
deeply  often  has  another  book  grow  up 
between  the  lines,  and  carry  him  along 
into  paths  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the 
printed  page.  Perhaps  this  is  the  no- 
blest tribute  the  mind  can  pay  an  author, 
to  be  thus  animated  by  his  work,  but 
the  reader  often  finds  himself  far  afield. 
Points  are  suggested  to  him  as  salient 
which  were  far  from  being  prominent 
in  the  writer's  mind ;  indeed,  I  fancy 
that  nothing  would  more  surprise  Shake- 
speare, could  he  return  to  our  modern 
world,  than  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  derived  from  his  text. 

I  have  had  a  touch  of  this  experi- 
ence lately  in  reading  a  story  called  The 
Children  of  Gibeon,  by  Walter  Besant, 
where  he  portrays  two  young  ladies  who 
have  grown  up  side  by  side,  with  the 
same  education,  the  one  of  noble  family, 
the  other  of  low  parentage  —  both  being 
unaware  of  their  extraction.  They  are 
taken  to  the  scenes  which  surrounded 
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the  birth  of  one  of  them.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  two  girls  offers  the 
sharpest  contrast.  One  draws  back  in 
horror  and  disgust  from  the  life  and 
environment  of  a  poor  sewing-girl,  their 
sister ;  the  other  is  animated  by  a  desire 
to  go  and  live  near  her,  and  help  her 
and  her  companions  out  of  the  miseries 
which  encompass  them.  The  author 
does  not  dilate  nor  philosophize  upon 
this  difference,  but  simply  discovers, 
when  the  moment  arrives,  that  it  is  the 
lady's  daughter  who  has  gone  down  to 
live  in  Ivy  Lane  with  the  sewing-girls, 


and  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  washerwo- 
man who  is  made  miserable  by  the  sight 
of  wretchedness. 

We  could  easily  forgive  the  author  of 
this  excellent  story  if  he  had  enlarged 
upon  this  fact,  but  he  does  not.  He 
leaves  the  moral  unwritten  for  his  read- 
ers to  develop.  . 

I  wish  he  had  said :  Let  us  look  on 
this  picture,  and  see  that  real  nobility 
dreads  no  dark  places,  no  disease,  no 
death ;  only  the  thought  that  life  may 
not  be  long  enough  to  succor  those  who 
are  in  misery. 
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Fiction.  Rankell's  Remains,  by  Barrett 
Wendell  (Ticknor),  is  a  decided  advance  on 
the  author's  previous  novel,  the  Duchess 
Emilia.  Mr.  Wendell,  when  he  gets  fairly  at 
work,  even  seems  to  forget  the  mincing  gait 
which  fills  the  place  of  style  in  his  writing. 
One  may  take  exception  very  properly  to  trav- 
esties of  political  events  which  asperse  char- 
acters easily  recognized  by  external  likeness, 
but  Mr.  Wendell  has  at  least  got  his  figures 
set  firmly  on  the  earth,  and  does  not  treat  us 
to  any  fantastic  shows.  He  is  skillful,  too,  in 
the  braiding  of  his  three  tales,  and  has  come 
near  to  producing  a  new  and  effective  meth- 
od of  handling  material  of  fiction.  —  The  Full 
Stature  of  a  Man,  by  Julian  Warth.  (Lothrop. ) 
Here  is  material  for  a  story  rather  than  the 
story  itself.  The  author  has  some  capital 
ideas,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  hero  has  made  a 
good  study  of  character.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  book,  which  is  a  humane  one,  could  have 
been  more  distinctly  embodied  in  the  actions 
of  the  several  characters,  working  within  the 
bounds  of  a  well-defined  story,  it  would  have 
been  more  forcibly  presented.  What  the  au- 
thor seems  to  need  is  the  power  to  make  his 
figures  really  work  out  their  destiny,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  the  convenient  stalking- 
horses  of  theories.  —  Roland  Blake,  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.  (Houghton. )  Dr.  Mitchell's  success 
with  In  War  Time  has  naturally  drawn  him 
into  another  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  also 
laid  in  the  war.  Whatever  else  one  finds  in 
his  stories,  one  is  sure  to  be  met  by  a  charac- 
ter of  noble  nature  and  high  breeding.  There 


is  an  air  about  some  books  which  is  unmis- 
takably the  air  of  one  who  sets  the  highest 
value  upon  true  honor.  —  Towards  the  Gulf, 
a  romance  of  Louisiana  (Harpers),  is  a  story 
which  turns  upon  race  minglings.  The  tale  is 
told  with  bated  breath,  and  the  author,  though 
evidently  at  home  in  the  localities  of  which 
she  writes,  is  rather  afraid  of  her  subject.  — 
There  is  no  timidity  about  G.  A.  Townsend's 
Katy  of  Catoctin  (Appleton),  which  makes 
use  of  the  John  Brown  raid  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  as  the  two  foci  of  a  romantic 
ellipse.  The  author  writes  as  one  who  has 
had  plenty  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  and  persons  of  his  story,  and  he  has 
vitality  enough  of  a  certain  sort,  but  the  book 
is  so  noisy  that  one  can  hardly  get  at  the  story 
through  the  din  that  is  kept  up  from  first  to 
last.  —  A  Demigod  (Harpers):  an  extrava- 
gant, fantastic  tale,  intended  to  celebrate  the 
impossible  virtues  of  a  young  Greek  who  goes 
back  in  part  ancestry  to  an  Englishman,  and 
whose  nobility  is  emphasized  by  its  contrast 
with  certain  Yankee  departures  from  demigod- 
hood.  The  incidents  among  the  brigands  are 
lively,  and  the  author  is  determined  not  to  be 
dull,  but  the  book  does  not  succeed  in  getting 
beyond  a  galvanic  simulation  of  life.  —  The 
Golden  Justice,  by  W.  H.  Bishop  (Houghton), 
is  already  known  to  readers  of  The  Atlantic, 
and  now  appears  in  a  neat  volume.  —  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr  has  recently  published  two 
new  books,  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon  and 
the  Squire  of  Sandal-Side.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
The  former  is  a  story  of  New  York  just  before 
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the  war  for  independence,  and  the  author 
•uses  very  effectively  the  contrasting  charac- 
|  ters  of  Dutch  and  Scotch ;  her  imagination, 
which  is  vigorous,  seizes  hold  of  details  in  a 
fashion  that  makes  the  past  vivid  and  sharply 
defined.  The  other  story  deals  with  Cumber- 
land folk,  —  even  Wordsworth  being  intro- 
duced, —  and  turns  upon  the  estrangement  be- 
tween the  squire  and  his  son  and  heir,  who 
marries  an  Italian  singer  and  -has  a  miserable 
time  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Barr  has  a  strong  concep- 
tion of  knotty-willed  people,  as  she  has  shown 
before,  but  this  book  has  a  less  distinctive 
value  than  her  Scotch  stories.  —  Sir  Percival, 
by  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  ( Macinillan. )  Mr.  Short- 
house  shows  a  sense  of  fitness  in  putting  this 
story  into  a  woman's  mouth.  He  appears  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  men  will  hear  of 
knightliness  and  devotion  more  readily  from 
a  woman,  and  will  believe  in  it  more  cordially. 
The  story  itself  is  of  a  young  Englishman 
who  seeks  for  the  Holy  Grail  in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury fashion.  The  pictures  of  a  refined  soci- 
ety drawn  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  are 
exquisite  in  their  beauty,  and,  whether  true 
or  not,  are  as  enjoyable  as  old  family  por- 
traits are  enjoyable.  One  can  accept  the  grace, 
and  let  the  painter's  idealism  refine  the  whole 
memory  and  knowledge.  —  By  Woman's  Wit, 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  (Holt),  is  one  of  that  writ- 
er's clever  stories,  but  the  cleverness  is  nearly 
all  that  one  can  praise  in  this  case.  The  plot 
is  disagreeable,  and  the  trouble  one  takes  to 
come  at  the  necessary  explanation  seems  hard- 
ly worth  while  in  the  end.  —  The  Silent  Work- 
man, by  Clinton  Ross.  (Putnams.)  Mr.  Ross 
gains  nothing  by  introducing  his  story  as  if 
told  by  one  man  to  another,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  in  the  treatment  to  correspond 
with  such  a  fiction.  He  has  concerned  himself 
chiefly  with  the  psychological  experience  of  a 
workman  who  has  nearly  murdered  his  em- 
ployer. The  book  might  almost  be  taken  as  a 
parable.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rude  force 
in  the  work,  but  there  is  also  much  more 
which  is  merely  melodrama.  —  In  the  Wrong 
Paradise  and  other  stories,  by  Andrew  Lang. 
(Harpers.)  Mr.  Lang  is  a  curious  product  of 
the  period,  a  classical  scholar  who  is  ambitious 
to  materialize  his  classical  spirits  in  contempo- 
raneous savages.  There  is  an  abandon  about 
his  stories  which  is  pretty  well  simulated,  and 
a  general  free  and  easy  manner  which  is  al- 
most his  own.  —  Irene,  or  the  Road  to  Free- 
dom, by  Sada  Bailey  Fowler.  (H.  N.  Fowler  & 
Co. ,  Philadelphia. )  Over  six  hundred  pages  of 
literary  lunacy  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
the  world  through  the  abolition  of  marriage.  — 
The  Sentimental  Calendar,  by  J.  S.  of  Dale. 
(Scribners. )  A  collection  of  a  dozen  stories, 
told  with  a  gritty  kind  of  force  and  general 


contempt  for  sentiment,  —  a  contempt  which 
is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  transparent  mask.  — 
Count  Xavier,  by  Henry  Gre"ville,  translated  by 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Robbins.  (Ticknor. )  A  bright 
little  story,  in  which  the  lightness  of  touch  is 
not  for  anything  base  or  ignoble.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  young  count  with  his  dynamite 
charge  is  cleverly  told,  and  the  relation  of  the 
servants  to  their  master  reminds  one  that  fidel- 
ity is  not  extinct  —  in  stories,  at  least.  —  Home- 
spun Yarns,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
(Houghton. )  Eleven  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  charac- 
teristic stories,  in  which  the  weak  things  are 
made  to  confound  the  mighty.  —  Recent  num- 
bers of  Harper's  Handy  Series  are  :  In  Scorn 
of  Consequence,  or  My  Brother's  Keeper,  by 
Theodora  Corrie ;  Between  Two  Loves,  by 
Amelia  E.  Barr ;  The  Bright  Star  of  Love,  by 
B.  L.  Farjeon ;  Golden  Bells,  by  R.  E.  Fran- 
cellon ;  A  Modern  Telemachus,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge  ;  Cashel  Byron's  Profession,  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  —  Recent  numbers  of  Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library  are  :  Mohawks,  by 
M.  E.  Braddon;  A  Wilful  Young  Woman; 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then,  by  Walter 
Besant;  John  Westacott,  by  James  Baker; 
The  Girl  in  the  Brown  Habit,  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Kennard  ;  Dorothy  Forster,  by  Walter  Besant. 
Books  for  Young  People.  —  In  The  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series  (Putnams)  two  new  vol- 
umes have  been  received  :  The  Story  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and 
The  Story  of  the  Saracens  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Fall  of  Bagdad,  by  Arthur  Gil- 
man.  They  supplement  each  other,  and  while 
the  former  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  local- 
ized treatment  and  a  closer  connection  with 
what  is  familiar  in  history  and  travel,  the  lat- 
ter tells  a  story  which  centres  mainly  about  a 
great  historical  personage.  Both  are  discreetly 
illustrated,  and  Mr.  Oilman's  has  an  excellent 
bibliography  attached  to  it.  —  The  Life  of 
Robert  Fulton  and  a  History  of  Steam  Navi- 
gation, by  Thomas  W.  Knox  (Putnams),  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  connects  the  ro- 
mance of  Fulton  with  the  later  development  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation. .  The 
book  is  one  which  may  well  be  given  to  young 
people  as  relating  the  history  of  an  idea,  and 
emphasizing  the  fact  of  a  man  behind  the  idea. 
—  Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways,  by  James 
Otis  (Harpers),  is  one  of  those  stories  of  ga- 
mins which  cover  the  realism  of  life  with  a 
veneer  of  sentiment.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  believe  the  story  in  order  to  extract 
from  it  a  certain  amount  of  manufactured  sun- 
shine. —  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  of  Honor ;  some 
"of  the  noble  deeds  for  which  the  medal  has 
been  awarded,  described  by  those  who  have 
won  it,  1866-1886;  collected  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Rodenbough.  (Putnams.)  Although 
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not  professedly  a  boy's  book,  this  volume,  by 
its  style  and  general  treatment,  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  boys,  and  may  well  be  read  by 
them.  General  Rodenbough,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  medals  have  not  been  given  pub- 
licly, yet  are  witnesses  to  real  bravery  and 
daring,  has  taken  pains  to  get  at  the  stories 
which  tell  why  in  each  case  the  medal  was 
given.  The  result  is  a  spirited  and  worthy 
book  of  heroic  deeds. 

Biography.  The  Two  Spies,  Nathan  Hale 
and  John  Andre",  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  (Ap- 
pleton. )  We  should  hesitate  a  little  about  ap- 
plying the  term  spy  to  Andre1,  though  it  was 
the  honorable  title  worn  by  Hale.  Mr.  Lossing 
has  brought  together  the  facts  regarding  the 
two  men,  and  presented  them  in  his  customary 
manner,  which  is  that  of  a  man  unfailingly 
interested  in  historic  anecdote  and  generously 
devoted  to  his  country's  honor.  —  Memoirs  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.  D.,  compiled 
from  his  letters,  journals,  and  writings,  and  the 
recollections  of  his  friends,  by  Caroline  Hazard. 
(Houghton.)  Miss  Hazard  has  fulfilled  an 
important  task  in  combining  that  fine  influ- 
ence which  Dr.  Diman' s  personality  effected 
during  his  lifetime.  The  familiar  yet  not  too 
intimate  narrative  of  a  scholar's  life,  while  it 
does  not  stir  one  with  trumpet  notes,  bears  a 
most  gracious  lesson  and  stimulus  to  those  who, 
regardless  of  fame  and  worldly  applause,  are 
faithful  to  that  call  which  bids  them  work 
in  the  upper  air  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Dr.  Diman  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  just 
beginning  to  receive  from  the  public  that  rec- 
ognition which  his  fine  powers  and  scholarly 
work  had  won  from  his  peers,  and  had  he 
lived  a  longer  life  the  portion  narrated  in  this 
book  would  still  have  had  the  greatest  inter- 
est. Miss  Hazard  has  shown  good  taste  and 
decorous  reserve  in  her  part  of  the  work.  — 
Susanna  Wesley,  by  Eliza  Clarke  (Roberts), 
a  volume  in  the  Famous  Women  Series.  The 
mother  of  the  Wesleys  did  not  belie  the  com- 
mon saying  that  mind  is  from  the  mother. 
She  lived  so  long  into  the  fame  of  her  sons 
that  their  life  is  reflected  somewhat  in  hers, 
and  thus  this  volume,  besides  portraying  the 
character  of  an  uncommon  woman,  throws 
some  light  also  on  her  more  noted  sons.  The 
glimpses  one  gets  of  English  middle-class  life 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  very  interesting, 
and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  author 
has  shown  good  judgment  in  selecting  those 
incidents  which  show  the  Wesleys  in  all  their 
relations,  and  not  only  on  the  strictly  religious 
side.  —  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Channing,  by 
Octavins  Brooks  Frothingham.  (Houghton.) 
The  absence  for  many  years  from  America  of 
W.  H.  Channing,  as  well  as  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  his  uncle's  name,  have  served 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  general  fame  of  a 
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notable  man,  and  Mr.  Frothingham  has  done 
well  in  recording  his  life,  both  for  what  it  was 
in  itself  and  for  its  representative  character,  "j 
since  Channing  was  an  important  person  in  \ 
many  social  and  religious  reforms  here  and  in 
England.  The  narrative  contains  incidentally 
many  interesting  pictures  of  life  in  Cambridge, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places  during  a 
very  formative  period  of  American  society, 
and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  will  reward  the 
reader  who  may  have  slight  interest  in  theo- 
logical matters. 

History  and  Biography.  Character  Por- 
traits of  Washington,  selected  and  arranged 
by  W.  S.  Baker  (R.  M.  Lindsay),  is  an  admi- 
rably conceived  compilation,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  present  Washington  as  he  was  seen 
and  known  by  his  contemporaries,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  impression  which  his  character  has 
made  upon  later  writers  and  students  of  his- 
tory. The  period  covered  is  from  1778  to 
1885,  the  first  selection  being  from  James 
Thacher  and  the  last  from  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp.  There  are  eighty  selections  in  all, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  and 
carefully  prepared  biographical  note  touching 
the  writer.  The  volume  is  handsomely  print- 
ed, and  completes  Mr.  Baker's  valuable  trilogy, 
the  two  previous  works  being  Engraved  Por- 
traits of  Washington  and  Medallic  Portraits 
of  Washington.  —  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  The 
Story  of  a  Sister's  Love,  by  Edmund  Lee  ( Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.),  is  an  appreciative  collection  of 
reminiscences  of  an  amiable  and  interesting 
woman.  Unfortunately  for  her  and  us,  and 
for  Mr.  Lee  himself,  he  writes  second-class 
English.  —  The  Chief  Periods  of  European 
History,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  embraces  the  six  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Freeman  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1885,  supplemented  by  his  paper  on  Greek 
Cities  under  Roman  Rule. 

Poetry.  Brander  Matthews' s  Ballads  of 
Books  (Coombes)  is  a  delightful  edition  of 
original  and  selected  verse  on  bibliographical 
themes ;  delightful  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  field.  Every  verse-lover 
will  think  of  ten  or  twenty  poems  that  should 
have  place  in  such  an  anthology.  For  instance, 
there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Matthews's  volume  so 
good  as  Lowell's  The  Nightingale  in  the  Study. 
—  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  by  Hiram  Corson,  LL.  D. 
(Heath  &  Co.),  is  a  book  that  will  commend  it- 
self to  every  lover  of  the  greatest  living  Eng- 
lish poet.  Professor  Corson,  however,  is  a 
critic  to  whom  even  Browning's  faults  are  so 
many  evidences  of  genius.  —  White,  Stokes, 
and  Allen  have  issued  an  exquisitely  printed 
little  volume  containing  the  poems  of  Sir  John 
Suckling,  with  preface  and  explanatory  notes 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes. 
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ON  THE  BIG  HORN.* 

[In  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  in  which  General  Custer  and  his  entire 
force  were  slain,  the  chief  Rain-in-the-Face  was  one  of  the  fiercest  leaders  of  the  Indians.  In 
Longfellow's  poem  on  the  massacre,  these  lines  will  be  remembered :  — 

"  Revenge  !  "  cried  Rain-in-the-Face, 
"  Revenge  upon  all  the  race 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair !  " 
And  the  mountains  dark  and  high 
From  their  crags  reechoed  the  cry 
Of  his  anger  and  despair. 

He  is  now  a  man  of  peace ;  and  the  agent  at  Standing  Rock,  Dakota,  writes  September  28, 
1886:  "  Rain-in-the-Face  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  Hampton.  I  fear  he  is  too  old,  but  he  desires 
very  much  to  go."  The  Southern  Workman,  the  organ  of  General  Armstrong's  Industrial  School 
at  Hampton,  Va. ,  says  in  a  late  number  :  — 

"  Rain-in-the-Face  has  applied  before  to  come  to  Hampton,  but  his  age  would  exclude  him 
from  the  school  as  an  ordinary  student.  He  has  shown  himself  very  much  in  earnest  about  it, 
and  is  anxious,  all  say,  to  learn  the  better  ways  of  life.  It  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  striking  to 
see  a  man  of  his  age,  and  one  whoMias  had  such  an  experience,  willing  to  give  up  the  old  way, 
and  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  boy  and  a  student."] 

THE  years  are  but  half  a  score, 
And  the  war-whoop  sounds  no  more 

With  the  blast  of  bugles,  where 
Straight  into  a  slaughter  pen, 
With  his  doomed  three  hundred  men, 

Rode  the  chief  with  the  yellow  hair. 

O  Hampton,  down  by  the  sea! 
What  voice  is  beseeching  thee 

For  the  scholar's  lowliest  place  ? 
Can  this  be  the  voice  of  him 
Who  fought  on  the  Big  Horn's  rim? 

Can  this  be  Rain-in-the-Face? 

His  war-paint  is  washed  away, 
His  hands  have  forgotten  to  slay; 
He  seeks  for  himself  and  his  race 

*  Copyright,  1887,  by  JOHN  GEBBNLEAF  WHTTTIBK.    All  rights  reserved. 
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The  arts  of  peace  and  the  lore 
That  give  to  the  skilled  hand  more 
Than  the  spoils  of  war  and  chase. 

O  chief  of  the  Christ-like  school! 
Can  the  zeal  of  thy  heart  grow  cool 

When  the  victor  scarred  with  fight 
Like  a  child  for  thy  guidance  ciaves, 
And  the  faces  of  hunters  and  braves 

Are  turning  to  thee  for  light? 

The  hatchet  lies  overgrown 
With  grass  hy  the  Yellowstone, 

Wind  River  and  Paw  of  Bear; 
And,  in  sign  that  foes  are  friends, 
Each  lodge  like  a  peace-pipe  sends 

Its  smoke  in  the  quiet  air. 

The  hands  that  have  done  the  wrong 
To  right  the  wronged  are  strong, 

And  the  voice -of  a  nation  saith: 
"  Enough  of  the  war  of  swords, 
Enough  of  the  lying  words 

And  shame  of  a  broken  faith !  " 

The  hills  that  have  watched  afar 
The  valleys  ablaze  with  war 

Shall  look  on  the  tasseled  corn  ; 
And  the  dust  of  the  grinded  gram, 
Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  %lain, 

Shall  sprinkle  thy  banks,  Big  Horn! 

The  Ute  and  the  wandering  Crow 
Shall  know  as  the  white  men  know, 

And  fare  as  the  white  men  fare ; 
The  pale  and  the  red  shall  be  brothers, 
One's  rights  shall  be  as  another's, 

Home,  School,  and  House  of  Prayer ! 

O  mountains  that  climb  to  snow, 
O  river  winding  below, 

Through  meadows  by  war  once  trod, 
0  wild,  waste  lands  that  await 
The  harvest  exceeding  great, 

Break  forth  into  praise  of  God ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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AMONG  the  many  disclosures  which 
are  now  being  made  in  regard  to  the 
men  and  events  of  our  recent  civil  war, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  eminent  man  who 
guided  the  country  through  that  great 
crisis.  Every  one  of  them  exhibits  him 
in  some  new  aspect,  and  they  all  deepen 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  "  providen- 
tial man,"  peculiarly  adapted  and  spe- 
cially commissioned  to  do  the  vast  work 
which  he  performed  in  American  his- 
tory. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know 
him  well,  and  to  be,  at  an  early  period, 
the  depositary  of  his  confidential  views 
as  to  the  terms  of  peace  to  be  accorded 
to  the  revolted  States.1  These  terms 
were  at  the  time  kept  secret,  at  his  spe- 
cial request,  but  there  is  now  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  denied  publicity. 
They  disclose  his  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  South,  and  I  think  that  nothing  re- 
lated of  him  more  fully  reveals  the  gen- 
uine magnanimity,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness of  his  character.  In  order  to  make 
my  narrative  clear,  it  is  necessary  to 
relate  the  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  communicate  to  me  his  views 
on  this  momentous  subject. 

In  May,  1863,  I  had  been  on  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  at  the  headquarters 
of  General  Rosecrans,  at  Murfreesboro, 
Term.,  when  the  general  one  day  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  his  officers  had 
applied  to  him  for  a  furlough,  with  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  Confederate  lines. 
The  officer  was  Colonel  James  F.  Ja- 
quess,  of  the  73d  Illinois  Infantry,  known 
as  the  "  Fighting  Parson,"  from  his  brav- 
ery, and  the  fact  that  before  the  war  he 
had  been  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the 

1  This  article  is  properly  a  supplement  to 
one  entitled  Our  Visit  to  Richmond,  which  ap- 


Methodist  Church.  He  believed  that  by 
acting  on  the  Methodist  element  at  the 
South  he  could  bring  about  a  peace  that 
would  be  honorable  and  acceptable  to 
both  sections,  and  General  Rosecrans 
sympathized  enough  with  his  views  to 
ask  the  President  to  grant  him  the  de- 
sired furlough.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly 
telegraphed,  declining  the  request,  but 
asking  a  fuller  statement  of  the  colonel's 
project  by  letter.  Then  General  Rose- 
crans suggested  that  I  should  visit  the 
President,  with  a  letter  from  himself, 
and  by  personal  representations  endeavor 
to  secure  the  furlough.  I  consented, 
and  set  out  on  the  following  day  with 
the  proposed  letter  from  the  general, 
and  another  from  Colonel  Jaquess  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy  for  many 
years. 

I  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  knowing  the  demands 
upon  his  time,  and  supposing  that  my 
interview  would  be  of  some  length,  I 
sent  the  two  letters  to  him  by  a  messen- 
ger, on  my  arrival  in  Washington,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  name  an  hour 
when  he  could  conveniently  give  me  an 
interview.  The  answer  which  came  to 
me,  scrawled  upon  a  small  card,  was, 
"  Come  at  half  past  seven  this  evening, 
and  I  '11  be  glad  to  see  you.  A.  L." 

The  letter  from  Jaquess  to  the  Presi- 
dent he  had  given  to  me  open,  asking 
that  I  would  read  it.  Having  done 
so,  I  hesitated  about  delivering  it,  lest 
what  struck  me  as  its  half-fanatical  tone, 
of  which  there  was  not  a  trace  in  the 
colonel's  conversation,  should  prejudice 
Mr.  Lincoln  against  his  request.  How- 

and  it  recounts  the  terms  to  be  offered  the 
Confederacy,  which  were  written  and  put  into 


peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September,  type  for  the  1864  article,  but  were  suppressed 
1864.  The  present  paper  relates  some  circura-  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  his  revising  the  proof  of  it 
stances  that  could  not  then  be  made  public ;  on  the  eve  of  its  publication.  —  E.  K. 
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ever,  as  frankness  seemed  to  demand 
that  the  President  should  know  exact- 
ly of  what  "  manner  of  spirit "  Jaquess 
was,  I  dispatched  it  with  the  other  let- 
ter. It  read  as  follows  :  — 

MUKFBEESBOKO,  TENS.,  May  23,  1863. 

HON.  A.  LINCOLN,  President  U.  S.  A.  : 
MY  DEAR  SIR, —  This,  with  other 
papers,  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  who  has  been  introduced  to  me 
by  General  Rosecrans.  Mr.  G.  will  ex- 
plain to  you  in  full  what  I  propose  to 
do.  Meanwhile,  should  you  feel  that 
my  proposition  is  too  strong,  and  cannot 
be  realized,  I  would  say,  I  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  specific  object  stated  in 
the  proposition,  but  the  mission  cannot 
fail  to  accomplish  great  good. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  me  and  oth- 
ers, perhaps  to  yourself,  that  much  sym- 
pathy exists  in  the  minds  of  many  good 
people,  both  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  South,  on  the  ground  of 
their  professed  piety.  They  say,  "Mr. 
Davis  is  a  praying  man,"  "  Many  of  his 
people  are  devotedly  pious,"  etc.,  etc. 
Now,  you  will  admit  that,  if  they  hear 
me,  I  have  gained  the  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Mr.  Davis  and  his  associ- 
ates in  rebellion  refuse  me,  coming  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace,  the  question  of  their  piety 
is  settled  at  once  and  forever.  Should 
I  be  treated  with  violence,  and  cast  into 
prison,  shot,  or  hanged,  —  which  may  be 
part  of  my  mission,  —  then  the  doom 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  is  sealed 
on  earth  and  in  heaven  forever.  My 
dear  Mr.  Lincoln  will  excuse  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  ready  for  either  emer- 
gency, and  though  not  Samson,  I  should, 
like  him,  slay  more  at  my  death  than  in 
all  my  life  at  the  head  of  my  regiment. 
No,  the  mission  cannot  fail.  God's 
hand  is  in  it.  I  am  not  seeking  a  mar- 
tyr's crown,  but  simply  to  meet  the  duty 
that  has  been  laid  upon  me. 

I  have  talked  freely  with  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  more 


fully  if  you  desire.  To  him  I  would  re- 
fer you,  and  with  my  best  wishes  and 
prayers,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  JAQUESS, 
Colonel  Com'd'g  73d  Illinois  Infantry. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  found  Mr. 
Lincoln  closeted  with  Reverdy  Johnson, 
and,  my  name  being  sent  in  by  Mr.  Nico- 
lay,  I  took  a  seat  in  his  room,  and  wait- 
ed the  President's  leisure.  Soon  Mr. 
Johnson  passed  out,  and  then  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appeared  in  the  doorway.  Extend- 
ing his  hand  to  me,  he  said,  "  Sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting.  Come  in." 
Then,  as  I  entered  his  room,  he  added, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  can't  talk  with  you 
about  that  Jaquess  matter  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  I  asked,  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  "  I  happen 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  make  no  overtures  to  the  Rebels. 
If  they  want  peace,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  never 
mind  about  that ;  you  've  been  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  want  to  see  you.  So,  sit 
down,  and  tell  me  all  you  know,  —  it 
won't  take  you  long." 

It  did  take  me  fully  three  hours.  As 
I  rose  to  go,  he  inquired,  "  When  do  you 
return  home  ?  " 

"  In  the  morning,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Can't  you  stay  another  day,"  he 
said,  "  and  come  to  see  me  to-morrow 
evening  ?  I  want  to  think  more  of  that 
Jaquess  matter." 

I  assented,  and  called  on  him  again  at 
the  time  named.  He  was  in  a  more  anx- 
ious mood  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
He  wore  a  fagged,  dejected  look,  and 
for  a  tune  indulged  in  none  of  his  ac- 
customed raillery  and  jocoseness.  His 
concern  was  for  Grant,  who  was  before 
Vicksburg  with  numbers  inferior  to 
Pemberton  and  Johnston.  His  fear  was 
that  Johnston  had  cut  Grant's  communi- 
cations, for  he  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  As 
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dispatch  after  dispatch  came  in  from 
the  War  Department,  he  opened  and 
glanced  over  them,  then  laid  them  down, 
saying,  in  a  weary  way,  "  Nothing  from 
Grant  yet !  Why  don't  we  hear  from 
Grant?"  Had  the  life  of  one  of  his 
sons  been  trembling  in  the  balance,  he 
could  not  have  shown  greater  anxiety. 
I  felt  too  much  sympathy  with  him  to 
attempt  to  divert  his  mind  to  the  busi- 
ness I  had  come  about,  and  it  was  a  full 
hour  before  he  alluded  to  the  subject. 
Then  suddenly  he  said,  "  Well,  I  've 
kept  you  over  to  consider  about  that 
Jaquess  matter.  I  've  about  concluded 
to  let  him  go.  My  only  fear  is  that  he 
may  compromise  me  ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  if  I  refuse  to  see  him,  and 
he  goes  altogether  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. But  he  must  understand  distinct- 
ly that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
project,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  If 
the  impression  should  go  abroad  that  I 
had,  it  might  complicate  matters  badly." 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  I  remarked.  "  It 
might  be  construed  into  a  griiasi-acknow\- 
edgment  of  the  Rebel  government,  and 
give  France  and  England  the  pretext 
they  want  for  recognizing  the  Confed- 
eracy." 

"  Partly  that,"  he  answered,  "  and 
partly  its  effect  on  the  North.  The 
Copperheads  would  be  sure  to  say  I  had 
shown  the  white  feather,  and  resorted  to 
back-door  diplomacy  to  get  out  of  a  bad 
scrape.  This,  whether  true  or  not, 
would  discourage  loyal  people.  You  see, 
I  don't  want  to  be  like  the  dog  that 
crossed  the  brook  with  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  mouth,  and  dropped  it  to  catch  its 
enlarged  shadow  in  the  water.  I  want 
peace  ;  I  want  to  stop  this  terrible  waste 
of  life  and  property ;  and  I  know  Ja- 
quess well,  and  see  that,  working  in  the 
way  he  proposes,  he  may  be  able  to  bring 
influences  to  bear  upon  Davis  that  he 
cannot  well  resist,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  an  honorable  settlement ;  but  I 
can't  afford  to  discourage  our  friends 
and  encourage  our  enemies,  and  so,  per- 


haps, make  it  more  difficult  to  save  the 
Union." 

"  I  appreciate  your  position,  sir,"  I 
said ;  "  but  what  weight  will  Jaquess 
have,  if  he  goes  without  some,  at  least 
implied,  authority  from  you  ?  " 

"  He  may  have  much,"  he  replied, 
drawing  from  his  side  pocket  the  letter 
to  him  from  Jaquess,  and  glancing  over 
it.  "  He  proposes  here  to  speak  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  says  he 
feels  God's  hand  is  in  it,  and  He  has  laid 
the  duty  upon  him.  Now,  if  he  feels 
that  he  has  that  kind  of  authority,  he 
can't  fail  to  affect  the  element  on  which 
he  expects  to  operate,  and  that  Meth- 
odist element  is  very  powerful  at  the 
South." 

"  Why,  sir  !  "  I  remarked.  "  I  hes- 
itated about  delivering  you  that  letter. 
I  feared  you  would  think  Jaquess  fa- 
natical." 

"  If  you  had  not  delivered  it,"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  would  not  let  him  go.  Such 
talk  in  you  or  me  might  sound  fanatical ; 
but  in  Jaquess  it  is  simply  natural  and 
sincere.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  he 
is  n't  right.  God  selects  his  own  instru- 
ments, and  sometimes  they  are  queer 
ones ;  for  instance,  He  chose  me  to  steer 
the  ship  through  a  great  crisis." 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  relapsing  into 
his  usual  badinage,  but,  desiring  to  keep 
him  to  the  subject,  I  said :  "  Then, 
sir,  you  decide  to  give  Jaquess  the  fur- 
lough, but  refuse  to  grant  him  an  inter- 
view. He  will  need  to  know  your  views 
about  peace.  What  shall  I  write  him 
are  the  terms  you  will  grant  the  Reb- 
els?" 

"  Don't  write  him  at  all,  —  write  to 
Rosecrans.  I  've  been  thinking  what 
had  better  be  said.  My  views  are  peace 
on  any  terms  consistent  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  Is  not  that  enough  to  say 
to  Jaquess  ?  He  can  do  no  more  than 
open  the  door  for  further  negotiations, 
which  would  have  to  be  conducted  with 
me  here,  in  a  regular  way.  Let  Rose- 
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crans  tell  him  that  we  shall  be  liberal  on 
collateral  points  ;  that  the  country  will 
do  everything  for  safety,  nothing  for  re- 
venge." 

"  Do  you  mean,  sir,"  I  asked,  "  that 
as  soon  as  the  Rebels  lay  down  their 
arms  you  will  grant  a  general  amnes- 
ty?" 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  will  say  to  you  that,  in- 
dividually, I  should  be  disposed  to  make 
compensation  for  the  slaves  ;  but  I  doubt 
if  my  cabinet  or  the  country  would  fa- 
vor that.  What  do  you  think  public 
opinion  would  be  about  it  ?  Nicolay 
tells  me  you  have  recently  lectured  all 
over  the  North ;  you  must  have  heard 
people  talk." 

*'  I  have,  sir,  almost  everywhere  ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  not  one  voter  in  ten 
would  pay  the  South  a  dollar.  Still,  I 
have  observed  very  little  hatred  or  bit- 
terness in  any  quarter." 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  the  feeling  is 
against  slavery,  not  against  the  South. 
The  war  has  educated  our  people  into 
abolition,  and  they  now  deny  that  slaves 
can  be  property.  But  there  are  two 
sides  to  that  question  :  one  is  ours,  the 
other  the  Southern  side  ;  and  those  peo- 
ple are  just  as  honest  and  conscientious 
in  their  opinion  as  we  are  in  ours. 
They  think  they  have  a  moral  and  legal 
right  to  their  slaves,  and  until  very  re- 
cently the  North  has  been  of  the  same 
opinion ;  for  two  hundred  years  the 
whole  country  has  admitted  it,  and  re- 
garded and  treated  the  slaves  as  property. 
Now,  does  the  mere  fact  that  the  coun- 
try has  come  suddenly  to  a  contrary 
opinion  give  it  the  right  to  take  the 
slaves  from  their  owners  without  com- 
pensation ?  The  blacks  must  be  freed. 
Slavery  is  the  bone  we  are  fighting  over. 
It  must  be  got  out  of  the  way,  to  give  us 
permanent  peace ;  and  if  we  have  to 
fight  this  war  till  the  South  is  subju- 
gated, then  I  think  we  shall  be  justified 
in  freeing  the  slaves  without  compensa- 
tion. But  in  any  settlement  arrived  at 
before  they  force  things  to  that  extrem- 


ity, is  it  not  right  and  fair  that  we  should 
make  payment  for  the  slaves  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  a  slaveholder,"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  should  probably  say  that  it 
was :  but  you,  sir,  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  I  think  that  if 
you  were  to  sound  public  sentiment  at 
the  North  you  would  find  it  utterly  op- 
posed to  any  compromise  with  the  South. 
A  vast  majority  would  regard  any  com- 
pensation as  a  price  paid  for  peace,  and 
not  for  the  slaves." 

"  So  I  think,"  he  said,  "  and  there- 
fore I  fear  we  can  come  to  no  adjust- 
ment. I  fear  the  war  must  go  on  till 
North  and  South  have  both  drunk  of  the 
cup  to  the  very  dregs,  —  till  both  have 
worked  out  in  pain,  and  grief,  and  bit- 
ter humiliation  the  sin  of  two  hundred 
years.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  God 
so  wills  it ;  and  the  first  gleam  I  have 
had  of  a  hope  to  the  contrary  is  in  this 
letter  of  Jaquess.  This  thing,  irregu- 
lar as  it  is,  may  mean  that  the  higher 
powers  are  about  to  take  a  hand  in  this> 
business,  and  bring  about  a  settlement. 
I  know  if  I  were  to  say  this  out  loud, 
nine  men  in  ten  would  think  I  had  gone 
crazy.  But  —  you  are  a  thinking  man 
—  just  consider  it.  Here  is  a  man, 
cool,  deliberate,  God-fearing,  of  excep- 
tional sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom,  who 
undertakes  a  project  that  strikes  you  and 
me  as  utterly  chimerical :  he  attempts 
to  bring  about,  single-handed  and  on  his 
own  hook,  a  peace  between  two  great 
sections.  Moreover,  he  gets  it  into  his 
head  that  God  has  laid  this  work  upon 
him,  and  he  is  willing  to  stake  his  life 
upon  that  conviction.  The  impulse  upon 
him  is  overpowering,  as  it  was  upon  Lu- 
ther, when  he  said,  '  God  help  me.  I 
can  do  no  otherwise.'  Now,  how  do 
you  account  for  this  ?  What  produces 
this  feeling  in  him  ?  " 

"  An  easy  answer  would  be  to  say 
that  Jaquess  is  a  fanatic." 

"  But,"  he  replied,  "he  is  very  far 
from  being  a  fanatic.  He  is  remarkably 
level-headed ;  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
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so.  Can  you  account  for  it  except  on 
his  own  supposition,  that  God  is  in  it  ? 
And,  if  that  is  so,  something  will  come 
out  of  it ;  perhaps  not  what  Jaquess  ex- 
pects, but  what  will  be  of  service  to  the 
right.  So,  though  there  is  risk  about 
it,  I  shall  let  him  go." 

"  There  certainly,  sir,  is  risk  to  Ja- 
quess. He  will  go  without  a  safe-con- 
duct, and  so  will  be  technically  a  spy. 
The  Rebel  leaders  may  choose  to  regard 
him  in  that  light.  If  they  don't  like  his 
terms  of  peace,  they  may  think  that  the 
easiest  way  to  be  rid  of  the  subject.  In 
that  event,  could  n't  you  in  some  way 
interfere  to  protect  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could,",  he  replied, 
"  without  appearing  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  business.  And  if  Jaquess  has  his 
duties,  I  have  mine.  What  you  suggest 
reminds  me  of  a  man  out  West,  who 
was  not  over-pious,  but  rich,  and  built  a 
church  for  the  poor  people  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. When  the  church  was  fin- 
ished, the  people  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  it  needed  a  lightning-rod,  and  they 
went  to  the  rich  man,  and  asked  him  for 
money  to  help  pay  for  it.  '  Money  for 
a  lightning-rod  ! '  he  said.  '  Not  a  red 
cent !  If  the  Lord  wants  to  thunder 
down  his  own  house,  let  him  thunder  it 
down,  and  be  d d.'  " 

"  So,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  you  propose 
to  let  the  Lord  take  care  of  Jaquess  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  His  evident 
sincerity  will  protect  him.  I  have  no 
fear  for  him  whatever.  But  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  of  him,  and  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  the  first  word  you  get. 
In  writing  to  Rosecrans,  omit  what  I 
have  said  about  paying  for  the  slaves. 
The  time  has  not  come  to  talk  about 
that.  Let  him  say  what  he  thinks  best 
to  Colonel  Jaquess  ;  but  the  colonel  must 
not  understand  he  has  the  terms  from 
me.  We  want  peace,  but  we  can  make 
no  overtures  to  the  Rebels.  They  al- 
ready know  that  the  country  would  wel- 
come them  back,  and  treat  them  gener- 
ously and  magnanimously." 


"To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding, sir,"  I  remarked,  "would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  write  to  Rose- 
crans also  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  he  answered. 
"I  think  I  will." 

It  was  near  midnight  when  I  rose  to 
go.  As  I  did  so.  he  said,  "  Don't  go 
yet.  I  shall  stay  here  until  I  get  some- 
thing from  Grant." 

I  resumed  my  seat,  and  half  an  hour 
later  the  dispatch  came  in.  Then  the 
worn,  weary  man  took  my  hand,  saying, 
"  Good-by.  God  bless  you,"  and  I  went 
to  my  quarters. 

I  wrote  at  once  to  Generals  Rosecrans 
and  Garfield,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a 
response  from  Major  Frank  S.  Bond,  aid 
to  Rosecrans,  dated  Murfreesboro,  June 
4,  1863.  A  portion  of  it  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Your  letter  to  the  general  and 
inclosure  to  Garfield  &  Co.  were  both 
duly  received,  and  will  probably  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  A  letter  has  also  been 
received  [the  one  promised  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln] as  to  the  matter  of  Dr.  J.,  of  sim- 
ilar import  to  that  stated  in  your  letter. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  sent  for  Colo- 
nel J.,  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  He 
says  he  does  not  wish  to  start  at  once,  if 
the  army  is  to  move.  He  also  asks, 
would  he  be  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  government  would,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  to  the  smaller  slave-owners  —  say, 
to  the  owners  of  five  slaves  and  under ; 
also,  would  they  allow  the  leaders  to 
leave  the  country  without  molestation,  or 
would  they  make  it  compulsory.  Please 
write  me  your  views  on  these  points." 

All  letters  and  conversations  which 
are  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
I  copy  from  the  originals,  or  from  min- 
utes made  by  me  at  the  time,  but  of  my 
reply  to  this  letter  I  either  did  not  keep 
a  copy,  or  have  mislaid  it.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  substance  of  my 
answer,  addressed  to  Major  Bond,  or 
direct  to  General  Rosecrans,  was  that 
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Jaquess  had  better  not  go  into  details 
in  his  proffers  to  the  Rebels ;  that,  con- 
ceding union  and  emancipation,  they 
would  find  Mr.  Lincoln  most  liberal  on 
all  collateral  matters  ;  also,  that  Colo- 
nel Jaquess,  on  his  return,  had  better  re- 
port to  General  Rosecrans,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  communicate  direct  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  there  being  strong  reasons  why 
the  President  should  have,  at  the  time, 
no  intercourse  with  him. 

The  next  tidings  I  had  of  Colonel 
Jaquess  were  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
General  Garfield,  dated  Murfreesboro, 
June  17,  1863.  He  said,  "  Colonel  Ja- 
quess has  gone  on  his  mission.  The 
President  approved  it,  though,  of  course, 
did  not  make  it  an  official  matter.  There 
are  some  very  curious  facts  relating  to 
his  mission,  which  would  particularly  in- 
terest your  friend  Judge  Edmonds,  and 
which  I  hope  to  tell  you  of  some  day. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
enough  of  the  mysterious  is  in  it  to  give 
me  almost  a  superstitious  feeling  of  half 
faith,  and  certainly  a  very  great  interest 
in  his  work.  He  is  most  solemnly  in 
earnest,  and  has  great  confidence  in  the 
result  of  his  mission." 

I  had  no  further  tidings  of  Colonel 
Jaquess  until  the  following  November, 
though  I  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  General  Garfield,  and  would  have 
heard  of  him  had  Jaquess  reported,  as 
was  expected,  to  General  Rosecrans.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Lincoln  hear  from  him.  I  was 
twice  in  Washington  during  the  summer, 
and  on  each  occasion  saw  the  President, 
who,  at  our  last  interview,  expressed 
much  concern  about  Jaquess.  He  feared 
some  evil  had  befallen  him,  and  regret- 
ted having  let  him  go,  for  just  then  such 
men  could  be  poorly  spared  by  the  coun- 
try. My  own  opinion. was  that  Jaquess 
had  been  detained  by  the  Confederates  ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  November  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  which  showed 
that  he  had  returned  in  safety.  He  sub- 
sequently told  me  that,  on  leaving  Mur- 
freesboro, he  went  direct  to  Baltimore, 


where  he  reported  to  General  Schenck, 
who,  on  learning  his  purpose,  forwarded 
him  on  to  Fortress  Monroe.  There  he 
explained  to  General  Dix  his  object  hi 
going  into  the  Confederacy,  and  he,  after 
some  delay  (probably  to  secure  instruc- 
tions from  Washington),  allowed  him  to 
go  on  board  a  flag-of-truce  boat,  which 
was  about  to  start  for  the  Confederate 
lines.  He  was  in  his  uniform,  but  was 
courteously  treated,  and  a  message  from 
him  to  General  Longstreet  was  prompt- 
ly conveyed  to  that  officer.  Before  the 
return  of  the  boat  General  Longstreet 
came  down  to  meet  him,  received  him 
cordially,  and  invited  him  to  his  own 
quarters.  There  he  met  many  of  the 
Confederate  leaders,  with  all  of  whom 
he  discussed  the  situation  frankly  and 
freely.  To  all  of  them  he  said,  "  Lay 
down  your  arms,  go  back  to  your  alle- 
giance, and  the  country  will  deal  kindly 
and  generously  by  you."  He  could  not 
say  more,  for  he  was  restricted  from  go- 
ing into  details.  From  all  he  had,  in 
effect,  the  same  answer  :  V  We  are  tired 
of  the  war.  We  are  willing  to  give  up 
slavery.  We  know  it  is  gone  ;  but  so 
long  as  our  government  holds  out,  we 
must  stand  by  it.  We  cannot  betray 
it  and  each  other."  It  was  this  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  their  government 
which  made  the  Southern  people  follow 
so  blindly  the  lead  of  Jefferson  Davis  ; 
and  it  throws  upon  him  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  two  years  of  carnage  that  fol- 
lowed. It  will  also  appear,  farther  on 
in  this  paper,  that  it  was  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  blind  obstinacy  and  insane 
ambition  of  that  man  that  the  Southern 
people  came  out  of  the  war,  stripped, 
without  payment,  of  their  slaves,  and 
with  scarcely  more  that  they  could  call 
their  own  than  the  ground  they  trod 
upon. 

Colonel  Jaquess  failed  to  gain  audi- 
ence of  Mr.  Davis,  and  was  told  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  approach  him  with- 
out having  distinct  proposals  from  Mr. 
Lincoln.  But  if  he  brought  those,  and 
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they  were  on  a  liberal  basis,  they  would, 
without  doubt,  be  accepted.  To  obtain 
more  definite  proposals  Jacquess  re- 
turned to  the  North.  His  subsequent 
movements  are  related  in  his  letter  to 
me,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
received  about  the  middle  of  November. 
It  was  as  follows  :  — 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.  ,  November  4,  1863. 
J.  R.  GILMORE,  ESQ.  : 

MY  VERY  DEAR  SIR,  —  I  entered 
upon  my  mission,  passed  into  the  Con- 
fed^rate  lines,  met  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion, was  received  by  those  to  whom 
my  mission  was  directed  as  a  visitant 
from  the  other  world,  and  was  strongly 
urged  not  to  cease  my  efforts  till  the 
end  was  accomplished.  I  obtained  some 
very  valuable  information,  which  appears 
more  so  to  me  now,  since  events  have 
transpired  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer. 

I  returned  to  Baltimore,  with  a  view 
to  communicating  with  President  Lin- 
coln. I  wrote  him  —  without  stating 
that  I  had  been  within  the  enemy's  lines 
— "  that  I  had  valuable  information. 
Can  I  have  permission  to  communicate 
it  ?  If  so,  how,  —  by  telegraph,  mail, 
or  in  person  ?  I  await  an  answer  at 
Barnum's  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md." 

I  waited  there  two  weeks  ;  no  answer 
came.  General  Schenck,  to  whom  I  had 
made  known  my  business  when  outward 
bound,  was  absent.  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  report  to  any  one  else. 

At  this  time  I  learned  from  parties 
here  that  a  battle,  at  or  near  this  place, 
would  be  fought  soon,  and  that  my  regi- 
ment very  much  desired  me  to  be  with 
them.  I  hastened  to  join  them,  which  I 
did  just  in  time  to  be  in  the  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  battle  of  the  war.  I 
lost  over  two  hundred  of  my  men,  nine- 
teen commissioned  officers  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  I  had  two  horses  shot  un- 
der me.  I  was  not  touched. 

I  cannot  perceive  why  President  L. 
should  decline  any  communication  with 
me.  I  can  give  him  some  most  valuable 


information  ;  no  one  else  need  know  it, 
and  he  be  uncommitted. 

Generals  Rosecrans  and  Garfield  are 
gone,  and  there  are  no  others  here  with 
whom  I  feel  free  to  communicate.  I 
would  be  most  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  prosecuting  this  work  further,  —  feel 
that  I  ought  to  do  it,  that  great  good 
would  result  from  it.  I  find  my  way 
perfectly  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  My  only  trouble  is  on  this  side. 
I  can  do  our  cause  more  good  in  one 
month,  in  my  own  way,  than  I  can  here 
in  twelve.  More  anon. 

Yours  truly,  J.  F.  JAQUESS, 

Colonel  73d  Reg.  III.  Vols. 

This  letter  I  received  as  I  was  about 
to  set  out  on  a  lecturing  tour,  which 
would  not  leave  three  consecutive  days 
at  my  disposal  until  the  following  April. 
Consequently,  I  could  not  go  to  Wash- 
ington ;  and  writing  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  be  useless,  for  if  he  had  not 
answered  Jaquess,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
he  would  not  correspond  with  any  one 
on  that  subject.  Besides,  I  could  tell 
him  nothing  till  I  had  seen  the  colonel. 
This  I  wrote  to  Jaquess,  suggesting  that 
he  should  apply  to  General  Thomas, 
who  knew  and  approved  of  his  first  visit, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  depute  some  trusty 
person  to  go  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  report  what 
Jaquess  had  to  communicate,  and  obtain 
a  new  furlough.  I  suggested  also  that 
he  should  not  again  attempt  direct  access 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  unless  he  could  bring  to 
him  definite  proposals  of  surrender  from 
the  Rebel  leaders. 

To  this  letter  Jaquess  replied  that  he 
would  wait  until  I  could  go  to  Washing- 
ton, as  it  was  necessary  he  should  know 
more  definitely  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  be- 
fore he  went  again  into  the  Confederacy ; 
and  the  extreme  caution  the  President 
had  shown  convinced  him  that  he  would 
not  talk  to  any  stranger  as  freely  as  he 
had  talked,  and  probably  would  again 
talk,  to  me. 

I  was  not  able  to  visit  Washington  till 
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early  in  the  following  May.  Then,  about 
the  first  question  I  asked  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was,  why  he  had  not  replied  to  Colonel 
Jaquess's  letter. 

"  I  never  received  his  letter,"  was  the 
unexpected  answer.  The  person  to  whom 
it  had  come  had  not  thought  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  President.  I  then  handed  him 
Jaquess's  letter  to  me  of  November  4, 
1863.  He  read  it  carefully,  and  then 
said,  "  He  's  got  something  worth  hear- 
ing. What  a  pity  it  is  they  did  n't  give 
me  that  letter  !  " 

"  It 's  not  too  late,  sir,"  I  remarked. 
"  Those  people  are  ripe  for  peace.  Let 
Jaquess  go  again.  There  is  no  telling 
what  he  may  accomplish." 

Without  a  word,  he  turned  about  on 
his  chair,  and  on  a  small  card  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

To  ivhom  it  may  concern : 

The  bearer,  Colonel  James  F.  Jaquess, 
73d  Illinois,  has  leave  of  absence  until 
further  orders.  A.  LINCOLN. 

When  he  handed  this  card  to  me  I 
said,  "  I  will  send  this  at  once  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  and  write  to  Jaquess  to 
come  to  me  at  my  home  in  Boston. 
Then  I  will  send  to  you,  through  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  a  full  report  of  Jaquess's 
doings  within  the  Rebel  lines." 

"All  right,"  he  answered.  "  Gar- 
field  will  be  discreet.  Have  you  seen 
him?" 

"  Not  yet,  sir ;  but  he  is  here,  and  I 
can  see  him  to-day.  However,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  you 
to  talk  with  Jaquess.  Would  it  not  do 
for  me  to  bring  him  here  in  citizen's 
clothes  ?  It  could  be  managed  with  ab- 
solute secrecy." 

"  No  doubt,"  he  answered,  "  but  the 
fact  would  exist ;  and  I  could  n't  deny 
it,  if  it  should  prove  inconvenient." 

"  Do  you  desire  I  should  name  any 
more  definite  terms  to  Jaquess  ?  " 

"What  did  you  tell  me,  some  time 


ago,  that  Rosecrans  wrote  to  you  about 
pay  to  the  small  slave-owners  ?  " 

"  His  aid,  Major  Bond,  wrote  to  me 
that  Jaquess  asked  if  you  would  pay  the 
owners  of  five  slaves  and  under,  and  if 
the  leaders  would  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  without  molestation." 

"  Let  him  tell  them  all  to  stay  at 
home  ;  and  I  think  I  could  manage  the 
five  slaves,  —  perhaps  more.  You  see, 
Chickamauga  has  taught  the  country 
something.  People  don't  talk  so  much 
about  the  Confederacy  being  a  shell ; 
perhaps  it  is,  but  it 's  an  awful  hard 
shell  to  crack.  You  can  say  to  Jaquess 
that  you  are  satisfied  we  will  grant  such 
terms,  but  don't  say  I  distinctly  offer 
them.  He  might  construe  that  into 
some  sort  of  authority." 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  June  that 
I  heard  from  Colonel  Jaquess.  Then  I 
received  a  torn  sheet,  written  by  him  in 
pencil  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
from  one  of  the  battle-fields  about  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  again,  and  would  see 
me  in  Boston  about  the  first  of  July.  I 
at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  apprising 
him  of  this,  and  adding  that  the  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me 
important  that  Jaquess  should  have  fuller 
and  more  definite  instructions.  I  hoped 
also  that  he  would  change  his  mind  about 
giving  him  a  personal  interview.  Should 
I  not  bring  Jaquess  on  to  Washington, 
and  he  then  decide  what  to  do  in  the 
premises  ? 

This  letter  I  sent  open,  to  General 
Garfield,  with  a  note  requesting  him  to 
read  it,  and  urge  my  views  upon  the 
President.  Answer  came  from  Garfield 
in  an  appendix  to  a  letter  of  five  pages, 
which  he  had  written  me  on  other  sub- 
jects (June  19,  1863).  The  appendix 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  delayed  sending  this  till  I 
could  see  the  President  in  reference  to 
Jaquess ;  and  after  two  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, I  saw  him,  and  talked  with  him. 
There  were  other  persons  in  the  room, 
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and  we  could  not  talk  freely,  so  he 
summed  it  all  up  by  saying,  '  Tell  Gil- 
more  to  bring  Jaquess  here,  and  I  will 
see  him.  Of  course  it  should  be  done 
very  quietly.' " 

My  next  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject was  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Ja- 
quess, dated  "  Barnum's  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, June  30th,"  which  was  as  follows  : 
"  Can  you  come  to  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington ?  It  is  important." 

As  soon  thereafter  as  possible  I  went 
to  Baltimore,  and  met  Colonel  Jaquess. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  brought  dis- 
patches from  General  Sherman  to  Wash- 
ington, and,  being  there,  had  sent  in  his 
name  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  declined 
to  see  him,  but  advised  his  seeing  me  in 
Boston.  He  had  telegraphed  to  me  to 
come  on,  he  said,  because  he  was  fear- 
ful that  some  unforeseen  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  the  way  of  his  return  into  the 
Confederacy.  This  apprehension  I  qui- 
eted by  assuring  him  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  more  anxious  for  peace  than  any 
one  in  the  country. 

We  took  the  next  train  for  Washing- 
ton, and  I  called  at  once  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. About  his  first  remark  was  that 
on  the  very  day  he  had  told  Garfield  to 
write  me  that  he  would  see  Jaquess, 
General  Schenck  had  called  upon  him 
with  some  volunteer  advice  as  to  the 
terms  he  should  offer  the  Rebels  through 
Colonel  Jaquess.  On  subsequent  inquiry 
he  had  learned  that  Schenck  had  spoken 
of  the  subject  freely  and  everywhere. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  may  greatly  embar- 
rass me.  I  therefore  refused  to  see  Ja- 
quess, and  shall  countermand  his  fur- 
lough, and  send  him  back  to  his  regi- 
ment." 

"  I  am  very  sure,  sir,"  I  said,  "  that 
Jaquess  has  never  disclosed  his  business, 
except,  perhaps,  when  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  through  the  lines." 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  ques- 
tion his  discretion  ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  to  mention  it  at  all  shows  the 
thing  should  not  go  any  further.  The 


whole  business  is  irregular,  and  had  bet- 
ter not  be  proceeded  with." 

"  That  is,  of  course,  for  you  to  de- 
cide, sir ;  but  will  you  allow  me  five 
minutes  by  a  slow  watch  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  ten ;  and  if 
yon  are  very  entertaining,  I  '11  give  you 
twenty." 

Then,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  I  spoke 
of  the  universal  impression  existing  at 
the  North  that  some  honorable  peace 
could  be  made  with  the  South ;  and  I 
said  that  if  liberal  terms  were  offered  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  were  refused,  it 
would  remove  that  impression,  kill  the 
peace  party,  and  secure  his  reelection  to 
the  presidency.  The  country  was  so 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  war  that  it 
would  welcome  any  peace  that  would 
preserve  the  Union.  The  Democrats 
would  promise  such  a  peace,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  their  candidate  would 
be  elected,  and  the  Union  would  go  to 
pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Jaquess 
went,  and  Davis  should  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate —  as  he  probably  would  —  except 
on  the  basis  of  Southern  independence, 
that  fact  alone  would  unite  the  North, 
reelect  him,  and  thus  save  the  Union. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  you  would  fight 
the  devil  with  fire  ?  You  would  get 
that  declaration  from  Davis,  and  use  it 
against  him  ?  " 

"  I  would,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I  would 
spread  it  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken ;  and  in  thirty  days  there 
would  not  be  a  peace  man  at  the  North, 
except  in  the  Copperhead  party.  But  I 
would  deal  squarely  with  Davis.  I  would 
offer  him  terms  so  liberal  that,  if  he  re- 
jected them,  he  would  stand  condemned 
before  the  civilized  world." 

Until  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  had  sat 
with  one  of  his  long  legs  upon  the  cor- 
ner of  the  table,  but  now  he  drew  the 
leg  down,  and  leaned  slightly  forward, 
looking  directly  into  my  eyes,  but  with 
an  absent,  far-away  gaze,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence.  Thus  he  sat  for 
fully  a  couple  of  minutes,  in  absolute 
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silence.  Then,  relapsing  into  his  usual 
manner,  he  said,  "  There  is  something 
in  what  you  say.  But  Jaquess  could  n't 
do  it,  —  he  could  n't  draw  Davis's  fire  ; 
he  is  too  honest.  You  are  the  man  for 
that  business." 

Not  stopping  to  he  amused  by  his 
equivocal  compliment,  I  replied,  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  if  I  differ  with  you.  His 
very  honesty  and  sincerity  exactly  fit 
him  for  the  business.  Davis  is  astute 
and  wary,  but  the  colonel's  transparent 
honesty  would  disarm  him  completely." 

"  Have  you  suggested  this  to  Ja- 
quess ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  you  propose  it  to  him,  he 
will  tell  you  he  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  business.  He  feels  that  he  is 
acting  as  God's  servant  and  messenger, 
and  he  would  recoil  from  anything  like 
political  finesse.  But  if  Davis  should 
make  such  a  declaration,  the  country 
should  know  of  it ;  and  I  can  see  that, 
coming  from  him  now,  when  everybody 
is  tired  of  the  war,  and  so  many  think 
some  honorable  settlement  can  be  made, 
it  might  be  of  vital  importance  to  us. 
But  I  tell  you  that  not  Jaquess,  but  you, 
are  the  man  for  that  business." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  sir,"  I  remarked.  "  You 
propose  that  I  shall  go  upon  this  mis- 
sion." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  he  answered.  "  I  do 
not  propose  anything.  I  can't  propose 
anything  about  such  a  business.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  will  give  you  a  pass  into 
the  Rebel  lines,  and  then  —  ask  Jaquess 
to  pray  for  you." 

"  When  I  might  be  past  praying 
for  !  "  I  rejoined.  "  This  is  a  new  and 
unexpected  thought  to  me,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  consider  it,  and 
talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Chase  and  General 
Garfield  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "Talk 
with  them,  and  bring  them  both  here 
with  you  this  evening.  I  should  like  to 
confer  with  them  myself,  —  with  Chase 
particularly.  Tell  him  so." 


After  explaining  the  position  of  things 
to  Colonel  Jaquess,  I  called  upon  Gen-  ' 
eral  Garfield,  and  explained  the  subject 
to  him  fully.  His  opinion  upon  it  may 
be  condensed  into  a  very  few  words  :  "  I 
never  had  much  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  '  Methodist  Church  South '  to  con- 
trol Davis  ;  but  I  tell  you,  you  've  got 
the  idea  now  that  will  dethrone  him. 
Let  him  make  that  declaration,  and 
there  won't  be  an  honest  peace  man  at 
the  North.  Come,  I  will  go  with  you 
to  see  Mr.  Chase." 

With  Mr.  Chase  we  went  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  he  expressed  the  de- 
cided opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  North,  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  liberal  terms  should 
be  at  once  offered  to  Davis,  and,  if  he 
declined  them,  that  the  country  should 
know  the  fact.  Garfield  had  an  impor- 
tant engagement  that  evening,  but,  after 
I  had  dined  with  Mr.  Chase,  the  latter 
went  with  me  to  the  White  House.  This 
he  did  without  hesitation,  though,  only 
a  few  days  before,  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  relations  between 
him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  somewhat 
strained.  I  judged,  however,  that  if 
any  feeling  existed,  it  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Chase,  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  • 
manner  to  him  was  most  cordial,  —  had 
the  frank  trustfulness  that  he  showed 
only  to  those  who  had  his  entire  confi- 
dence. Before  we  were  seated  he  said, 
"  Ah,  Chase,  I  am  glad  you  've  come  ; 
but  where  is  Garfield  ?  " 

"  He  had  an  engagement  with  a 
client,"  said  Mr.  Chase.  "  He  is  eking 
out  his  income  with  a  little  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  you  particularly," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  This  is  a  delicate 
and  important  business,  and  I  don't 
want  to  stir  in  it  without  your  advice." 

"  I  know  you  are  sincere  in  that  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Mr.  Chase, 
"  and  I  feel  honored  by  it." 

"  Well,  sit  down,  both  of  you,"  said 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  <k  and  let  us  get  to  busi- 
es. Now,  Mr.  Gilmore,  have  you  de- 
cided to  ask  me  for  a  pass  into  the 
Rebel  lines  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  on  the  con- 
dition that  you  allow  me  to  make  such 
overtures  to  Davis  as  will  put  him  entire- 
ly in  the  wrong  if  he  rejects  them." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr. 
Chase  and  I  will  talk  about  that  in  a 
moment.  But,  first,  another  question : 
Do  you  understand  that  I  neither  sug- 
gest, nor  request,  nor  direct  you  to  take 
this  journey  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  will  you  say  so,  if  it  should 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  ?  " 

"  I  will,  whether  you  should  ask  it  or 
not." 

"  And  if  those  people  should  hold  on 
to  you,  —  should  give  you  free  lodgings 
till  our  election  is  over,  or  in  any  other 
manner  treat  you  unlike  gentlemen,  — 
do  you  understand  that  I  shall  be  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  help  you  ?  " 

il  I  understand  that,  sir,  fully." 
•  "  And  you  are  willing  to  go  entirely 
upon  your  own  muscle  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  not  upon  my  muscle.  I 
suspect  it  will  be  more  a  matter  of  nerve 
than  of  muscle." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Chase  ? " 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  an  indescribable 
look  of  comic  gravity.  "  He  criticises 
my  English  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
am  giving  him  an  office.  Well,  .now 
that  we  have  arranged  the  preliminaries, 
Mi-.  Chase,  what  terms  shall  we  offer 
the  Rebels  ?  Draw  your  chair  up  to  the 
table,  Mr.  Gilmore,  and  take  down  what 
Mr.  Chase  says." 

"  You  had  better  name  them,  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  answered  Mr.  Chase.  "  I  will 
make  any  suggestions  that  may  seem 
necessary." 

"  Well,  either  way,"  replied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

He  then  went  on  to  dictate  to  me, 
without  interruption  from  Mr.  Chase, 
the  following :  — 


"  First.  The  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  Southern  government,  and  disband- 
ment  of  its  armies  ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  all  the  States  in  rebellion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Union. 

"  Second.  The  total  and  absolute  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  every  one  of  the  late 
slave  States  and  throughout  the  Union. 
This  to  be  perpetual. 

"  Third.  Full  amnesty  to  all  who  have 
b'een  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  their  restoration  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

"  Fourth.  All  acts  of  secession  to  be 
regarded  as  nullities  ;  and  the  late  re- 
bellious States  to  be,  and  be  regarded, 
as  if  they  had  never  attempted  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Representation  in  the 
House  from  the  recent  slave  States  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  their  voting  population." 

Here  Mr.  Chase  remarked,  "  About 
that  I  may  want  to  say  something,  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  but  please  to  go  on  now,  and 
I  will  suggest  some  points  afterwards." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Fifth.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, in  United  States  stock,  to  be  issued 
and  divided  between  the  late  slave  States, 
to  be  used  by  them  in  payment  to  slave- 
owners, loyal  and  disloyal,  for  the  slaves 
emancipated  by  my  proclamation.  This 
sum  to  be  divided  among  the  late  slave- 
owners, equally  and  equitably,  at  the 
rate  of  one  half  the  value  of  the  slaves 
in  the  year  1860  ;  and  if  any  surplus 
should  remain,  it  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  treasury. 

"  Sixth.  A  national  convention  to  be 
convened  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  rat- 
ify this  settlement,  and  make  such 
changes  in  the  Constitution  as  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

"  Seventh.  The  intent  and  meaning  of 
all  the  foregoing  is  that  the  Union  shall 
be  fully  restored,  as  it  was  before  the 
Rebellion,  with  the  exception  that  all 
slaves  within  its  borders  are,  and  shall 
forever  be,  freemen." 

As  he  finished  the  dictation,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln turned  to  Mr.  Chase,  saying,  "  All 
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of  which,  Mr.  Chase,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted ;  and  now  I  am  open  to  amend- 
ments." 

A  two  hours'  discussion  followed  upon 
the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses.  The  fourth 
clause  Mr.  Chase  desired  should  be  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  provide  expressly  for  negro 
suffrage.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  it 
did,  in  effect,  secure  it,  because  it  based 
representation  upon  the  voting  popula- 
tion. It  would  be  unadvisable  to  embar- 
rass a  negotiation  like  this  with  such 
a  question. 

To  the  fifth  clause  Mr.  Chase  objected 
altogether,  contending  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  "buying  a  peace,"  and  in 
its  present  mood  the  North  would  not 
submit  to  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Lincoln 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  peace  could 
be  lasting  that  was  not  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  justice  ;  and  by  those 
principles  the  black  was  entitled  to  both 
freedom  and  suffrage,  without  payment 
or  thanks  to  any  one.  To  this  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  that  the  sum  named  was 
less  than  would  be  the  cost  of  another 
year  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blood- 
shed ;  and  it  was  also  right  to  pay  for 
property  we  had  destroyed,  —  repeat- 
ing much  the  same  arguments  he  had 
used  to  me  fully  a  year  previously.  The 
clause  was  finally  modified  by  restricting 
payment  to  owners  of  fifty  slaves  and 
under,  and  reducing  the  amount  named 
to  an  absolute  sum  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions. To  this  Mr.  Chase  finally  assent- 
ed, with  the  remark,  "  I  conceive  that  it 
makes  but  very  little  difference.  Mr. 
Davis  is  not  likely  to  accept  the  offer. 
Mr.  Gilmore  is  confident  that  he  will  not 
accept  of  peace  without  separation.  To 
get  his  declaration  to  that  effect  is  why 
you  send  Mr.  Gilmore." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Lincohi,  "  but  peace 
may  possibly  come  out  of  this ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  say  a  word  that  is  not  in 
good  faith.  We  want  to  draw  Davis's 
fire  ;  but  we  must  do  it  fairly.  What  I 
think  of  most  is  the  risk  Mr.  Gilmore 
will  run.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with 


him  as  with  Jaquess.  There  is  some- 
thing about  that  man,  a  kind  of  '  thus 
saith  the  Lord,'  that  would  protect  him 
anywhere.  But  Gilmore  is  not  Jaquess. 
He  will  go  in  with  my  pass,  and  the  Reb- 
els won't  talk  with  him  five  minutes 
before  they  ascertain  that  he  is  fully 
possessed  of  my  views.  He  will  say 
he  does  n't  represent  me  ;  but  they  will 
think  they  know  better.  Now,  as  the 
thing  they  want  most  is  our  recognition 
of  them,  may  they  not  hold  on  to  him, 
to  force  me  to  some  step  for  his  protec- 
tion that  shall  recognize  them  ?  And  if 
they  decline  the  overtures,  as  they  proba- 
bly will,  is  it  not  likely  they  will  refuse  to 
let  him  out  before  our  election,  because 
of  the  damage  he  may  do  their  friends 
by  publishing  the  facts  to  the  country  ? 
Now,  Mr.  Chase,  can  you  see  any  way 
by  which  I  can  protect  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Mr.  Chase,  "  un- 
less you  should  copy  the  proposals  into  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  sign  it, 
and  in  it  request  him  to  read  it  to  Mr. 
Davis.  That  would  give  him  a  semi- 
official character,  and  they  would  not 
dare  to  molest  him." 

"  That  I  can't  do,"  said  Mr.  Lincohi. 
"It  would  be  making  direct  overtures. 
I  don't  see,  Gilmore,  but  you  will  have 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  only  be  sure  to 
keep  your  powder  dry,  for  they  are  wily 
and  unscrupulous  fellows." 

I  then  informed  him  that  Colonel  Ja- 
quess had  agreed  to  go  with  me.  To 
this  he  assented,  and,  turning  to  his  table, 
he  wrote  a  couple  of  passes.  They  were 
on  small  cards,  one  of  which  said  sim- 


Will  General  Grant  allow  J.  R.  Gil- 
more  and  friend  to  pass  our  lines,  with 
ordinary  baggage,  and  go  South. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

July  6,  1864. 

This  I  delivered  to  General  Grant; 
the  other  I  was  able  to  retain.  It  read 
as  follows  :  — 
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Allow  J.  R.  Gilmore  and  friend  to 
pass,  with  ordinary  baggage,  to  General 
Grant,  at  his  headquarters. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

July  6,  1864 

As  I  glanced  at  the  cards  he  remarked, 
"  Tell  Colonel  Jaquess  that  I  omit  his 
name  on  account  of  the  talk  about  his 
previous  trip  ;  and  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain to  him  my  refusal  to  see  him.  I 
want  him  to  feel  kindly  to  me." 

As  Mr.  Chase  and  I  rose  to  go,  he 
rose  also,  and,  bidding  "  Good-night "  to 
Mr.  Chase,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
held  it  while  he  said,  "  God  bless  and 
prosper  you.  My  best  wishes  will  be 
with  you.  Good-by." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  I  recount- 
ed the  interview  to  Colonel  Jaquess,  and 
told  him  that  we  would  take  the  City 
Point  boat  on  the  following  afternoon. 

In  about  a  fortnight  we  arrived  in 
Richmond,  and  were  admitted  to  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Davis  and  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Judah  P. 
Benjamin.  What  passed  on  that  occasion 
I  soon  afterwards  recounted  in  an  article 
in  this  magazine,1  and  it  need  not  be  here 
repeated.  The  sum  of  it  all  was  that 
the  Confederate  government  would  nego- 
tiate upon  no  other  basis  than  Southern 
independence.  Mr.  Davis  said,  "We 
are  not  fighting  for  slavery.  We  are 
fighting  for  independence,  and  that,  or 
extermination,  we  will  have."  Again, 
when  we  rose  to  take  our  leave  of  him, 
he  added,  "  Say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
me  that  I  shall  at  any  time  be  pleased 
to  receive  proposals  on  the  basis  of  our 
independence.  It  will  be  useless  to  ap- 
proach me  with  any  other."  This  was 
my  report  of  Mr.  Davis's  language,  but 
in  a  manifesto  which  Secretary  Benja- 
min addressed  to  the  "  Minister  to  the 
Continent,"  he  put  this  declaration  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  even  stronger  terms.  He  rep- 
resented him  as  saying  to  us  "  that  the 
separation  of  the  States  was  an  accom- 
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plished  fact ;  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  receive  proposals  for  negotiation  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  his  office  as  President 
of  an  independent  Confederacy,  and  on 
this  basis  alone  must  proposals  be  made 
to  him." 

These  declarations  were  sufficiently 
explicit  to  convince  the  most  hopeful  of 
peace  advocates  that  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Davis  could  be  conducted  only  with 
the  bayonet.  It  only  remained  to  scatter 
his  words  far  and  wide  over  the  North, 
to  enable  eveiy  voter  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent ballot  at  the  approaching  election, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Union. 

At  General  Grant's  invitation,  Colonel 
Jaquess  remained  a  few  days  at  City 
Point,  but  I  took  the  first  boat  for 
Washington.  On  the  way  down  the  riv- 
er, and  while  the  facts  were  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  wrote  out  the  interview  with 
Davis  and  Benjamin,  which  I  proposed 
to  read  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  avoid  the 
omissions  and  inaccuracies  that  might 
occur  in  a  verbal  recital.  Arrived  in 
Washington,  I  hurried  to  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Sumner  was  closeted  with 
the  President,  but  my  name  was  no  soon- 
er announced  than  a  kindly  voice  said, 
"  Come  in.  Bring  him  in."  As  I  en- 
tered his  room  he  rose,  and,  grasping 
my  hand,  said,  "  I  'm  glad  you  're  back. 
I  heard  of  your  return  two  nights  ago ; 
but  they  said  you  were  non-committal. 
What  is  it,  —  as  we  expected  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  There 
is  no  peace  without  separation.  Coming 
down  on  the  boat,  I  wrote  out  the  inter- 
view, to  read  to  you  when  you  are  at 
leisure." 

"I  am  at  leisure  now,"  he  replied. 
"  Sumner,  too,  would  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

When  I  had  finished  the  reading,  he 
said,  "  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
this?" 

"  Put  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  it, 
sir,  on  my  way  home,  and  hand  it  to  the 
Tribune." 

"  Can't  you  get  it  into  The  Atlantic  ?  " 
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he  asked.  "  It  would  have  less  of  a  par- 
tisan look  there." 

"  No  doubt  I  can,  sir,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  there  will  be  some  delay  about 
it." 

"  And  it  is  important  that  Davis's 
position  should  be  known  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln.  "  It  will  show  the  country 
that  I  did  n't  fight  shy  of  Greeley's 
Niagara  business  without  a  reason  ;  and 
everybody  is  agog  to  hear  your  report. 
Let  it  go  into  the  Tribune." 

"  Permit  me  to  suggest,"  said  Mr. 
Sumner,  "  that  Mr.  Gilmore  put  at  once 
a  short  card,  with  the  separation  decla- 
ration of  Davis,  into  one  of  the  Boston 
papers,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  can,  the 
fuller  report  into  The  Atlantic." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  Put 
Davis's  '  We  are  not  fighting  for  sla- 
very, we  are  fighting  for  independence,' 
into  the  card,  —  that  is  enough ;  and 
send  me  the  proof  of  what  goes  into  The 
Atlantic.  Don't  let  it  appear  till  I  re- 
turn the  proof.  Some  day  all  this  will 
come  out,  but  just  now  we  must  use  dis- 
cretion." 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
my  hand,  and  while  he  held  it  in  his 
said,  "  Jaquess  was  right,  —  God's  hand 
is  in  it.  This  may  be  worth  as  much 
to  us  as  half  a  dozen  battles.  Get  the 
thing  out  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  but  don't 
forget  to  send  me  the  proof  of  what  you 
write  for  The  Atlantic.  Good-by.  God 
bless  you." 

The  "  card  "  appeared  in  the  Boston 


Evening  Transcript  of  July  22,  1864, 
and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  Mr. 
James  T.  Fields  handed  to  me  the  proof 
of  The  Atlantic  article,  which  I  at  once 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  retained 
it  seven  days,  and  thereby  delayed  the 
issue  of  the  magazine  considerably  be- 
yond the  usual  period ;  and  when  the 
proof  came  back  it  was  curtailed  a  full 
page  and  a  half  of  its  original  propor- 
tions. He  had  stricken  out  the  terms 
he  was  willing  to  grant  to  the  Rebellion, 
and  all  reference  which  I  had  made  to 
compensation  for  the  slaves.  I  had  in- 
tended the  article  not  only  as  a  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Davis's  position,  but  also 
as  a  manifesto  to  the  Southern  people 
of  the  liberal  conditions  on  which  they 
could  return  to  the  Union.  I  thought 
a  knowledge  of  those  conditions  would 
create  a  rebellion  within  a  rebellion,  and 
so  much  deplete  the  Southern  armies  as 
to  shorten  the  war  materially. 

Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  subsequently  that 
he  held  the  proof  under  consideration 
for  a  few  days  because  he  was  at  first 
tempted  to  let  the  article  stand  as  I  had 
written  it ;  but  that  fuller  reflection  con- 
vinced him  that  the  publication  of  his 
terms  would  sow  dissension  in  the  South, 
and  he  was  unwilling  that  his  words 
should  have  any  such  effect.  Had  these 
terms  been  accepted,  the  South  would 
have  come  out  of  the  war  in  a  better 
financial  position  than  the  North,  and 
the  revolted  States  would  have  been 
saved  the  long  agony  of  reconstruction. 
Edmund  Kirke. 


SONG. 

THE  very  stars  will  rise  and  swing 
More  radiant  censers  in  the  air, 

No  shadow  fall  on  anything, 

The  red  rose  paint  itself  more  fair, 

So  brief  the  hours,  divine  their  sum, 

When  Love  is  come,  when  Love  is  come. 
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Beauty  will  fail  from  earth  and  sky, 

Fragrance  and  song  will  lose  their  dower, 

The  world  in  dark  eclipse  will  lie, 
And  all  things  wither  in  that  hour, 

When  still  the  heart  beats  on  and  on, 
And  Love  is  gone,  and  Love  is  gone. 

Mary  N.  Prescott. 


THE  SECOND  SON. 


XIII. 

NINA'S  VIEWS. 

IT  was  very  surprising  to  the  Squire 
to  find  himself  at  table  with  no  other 
companion  save  Nina,  the  only  member 
of  the  family  left  at  home.  When  he 
had  been  alone  in  the  house  before,  this 
little  person  had  been  still  in  the  school- 
room, and  her  father  had  not  been  in- 
commoded by  her  company  ;  and  to 
se'e  her  rise  from  her  seat,  as  he  passed 
through,  forgetting  all  about  her,  and 
timidly  precede  him  to  the  dining-room, 
took  him  entirely  aback.  He  felt,  some- 
how, that  she  must  disappear  with  her 
brothers,  and  that  his  dinner  would  be 
the  easy  and  solitary  "  square  meal " 
which  it  had  been  many  times  before, 
without  the  least  idea  on  his  part  that  it 
was  dreary  to  be  alone.  She  was  not 
even  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where 
he  could  have  ignored  her,  but,  by  the 
considerateness  of  the  butler,  who  thought 
Miss  Nina  would  feel  lonely,  her  place 
had  been  laid  quite  near  her  father's,  so 
that  they  might  entertain  each  other 
mutually.  The  situation  was  one  for 
which  Mr.  Mitford  was  not  prepared. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  to  his  own  little 
girl.  Politeness  might  have  suggested 
a  few  nothings  to  answer  the  uses  of 
conversation  with  other  juvenile  mem- 
bers of  Nina's  class,  but  a  man  has  no 
need  to  be  polite  to  his  own  child,  and 
he  had  not  a  notion  what  Nina  was  ca- 
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pable  of  talking  about,  or  if  there  were 
anything,  indeed,  that  was  likely  to  in- 
terest her  among  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  Asking  her  rather 
graffly  if  she  would  take  soup,  if  she 
would  like  some  fish,  served  the  purpose 
for  a  little ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
beef  and  mutton  stage,  which  was  with 
the  Squire,  an  old-fashioned  Englishman, 
priding  himself  on  an  excellent  appetite, 
a  prolonged  period,  the  sight  of  her,  say- 
ing nothing,  eating  nothing,  sitting  with 
little  hands  clasped  before  her,  ready 
with  a  timid  smile  whenever  he  looked 
at  her,  became  more  and  more  an  em- 
barrassment to  him.  He  broke  forth  at 
last  with  a  question  in  which  his  own 
ennui  found  vent,  though  it  appeared  to 
be  intended  to  gauge  hers  :  "Is  n't  it 
a  great  bore  to  you,  Nina,  to  sit  at  table 
with  me  alone  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,"  cried  Nina,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"  Not  a  bore  ?  Well,  you  are  a  better 
creature  than  I  am,  which  is  very  likely 
at  your  age.  Are  n't  you  sorry,  then, 
that  your  brothers  are  away  ?  " 

"  Very  sorry,  papa,"  Nina  answered  ; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause  again. 

"  It 's  your  turn  now  to  fire  away," 
he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  I  Ve  asked 
you  two  questions,  now  you  can  ask  me 
two." 

"  Oh,  may  I  ?  "  said  Nina,  faster  than 
seemed  possible,  clapping  her  hands  soft- 
ly with  apparent  pleasure.  "That  is 
exactly  what  I  should  like,  for  I  want 
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above  all  things  to  ask  you  why  it  was 
that  Roger  and  Edmund  went  away  so 
very  suddenly.  They  said  nothing  of 
it  at  dinner,  and  next  day  they  were  off 
by  the  early  train." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Squire,  with  his 
mouth  full,  "  they  had  got  tired  of  the 
country." 

"  No,  I  'm  sure  it  was  n't  that ;  they  are 
both  fond  of  the  country.  Either  they 
heard  some  news,  or  something  happened, 
or  perhaps  you  scolded  them.  You 
talked  very  loud  after  dinner,  and  you 
were  angry  with  me  when  you  dashed 
in  and  found  me  sitting  near  the  door." 

"  That  was  because  I  don't  want  you 
to  get  into  that  mean  sort  of  womanish 
way.  You  looked  as  if  you  had  been 
listening  at  the  door." 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,  never ;  but  I  always 
sit  at  that  end  of  the  room  for  company. 
To  hear  voices  is  something ;  it  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  not  quite  alone, 
though  you  may  not  hear  a  word  they 
say." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mr.  Mitford.  He  re- 
solved from  that  moment  to  put  a  guard 
upon  his  tongue  ;  for  if  it  is  only  saying 
"  deuce,"  and  other  words  that  begin 
with  a  d,  a  man  would  rather  not  say 
these  things  in  a  girl's  ear. 

"  And  when  I  saw  them  go  away  this 
morning,  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had 
been  scolding  them,  papa." 

"  Scolding  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  at  your  brothers'  age  as  at 
yours,"  he  said,  softening  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  Does  n't  it  ?  Roger  had  an  angry 
look,  as  if  he  were  going  against  his  will, 
and  Edmund  was  anxious  to  get  him  to 
go.  The  servants  say "  —  But  here 
Nina  pursed  up  her  mouth  suddenly,  per- 
ceiving Mr.  Larkins,  the  butler,  in  the 
background.  It  was  difficult  to  see  the 
attendants,  except  the  footman  in  his 
white  stockings,  who  was  visible  low 
down,  going  round  the  table ;  for  the 
lamp  which  hung  over  it  was  shaded, 
and  left  everything  beyond  in  an  un- 


certain aspect.  But  she  saw  Larkins 
like  a  shadow  standing  by  the  great  side- 
board, and  her  mouth  was  closed. 

"  What  do  the  servants  say  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  afterwards,  papa," 
the  little  girl  said. 

"  Prudent,  by  Jove,  that  little  thing," 
the  Squire  said  to  himself,  as  if  this 
had  been  a  crowning  wonder.  He  did 
not  speak  again  till  the  beef  had  gone, 
and  something  of  a  savory  character, 
replacing  the  exhausted  game,  smoked 
upon  his  plate,  while  Nina  ate  her  rice 
pudding.  Then  he  resumed,  quite  un- 
conscious that  such  keen  observers  as  his 
child  and  his  servant  could  easily  trace 
the  line  of  connection  between  his  pres- 
ent utterance  and  what  had  been  last 
said. 

"  Do  you  ever  pass  by  the  West 
Lodge  in  your  little  walks  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  Fords,  papa  ?  Yes,  to  be 
sure,"  cried  Nina.  u  Lily  is  just  my 
age.  I  have  always  known  her.  Oh, 
is  n't  she  pretty  ?  We  all  think  so  in 
this  house." 

"  Who  thinks  so  ?  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean  by  '  all,'  "  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  with  lowering  looks. 

"  They  are  a  little  jealous  of  her," 
said  Nina,  "  which  is  not  wonderful,  for 
she  does  not  look  like  them  at  all.  She 
is  quite  a  lady,  Mrs.  Simmons  says. 
You  may  think  how  lovely  she  must  be 
when  Simmons  allows  it.  They  say  she 
has  a  great  many  admirers,  and  that  "  — 
Here  Nina  gave  a  little  cough  of  intelli- 
gence, and  made  a  slight  gesture  with 
her  hand  towards  the  flowers  on  the  ta- 
ble. "Him,  you  know,"  she  said,  nod- 
ding her  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the 
Squire,  confounded,  Nina's  confidential 
communication  being  more  than  any 
man's  patience  could  bear. 

Nina  drew  closer,  and  put  her  hand  to 
her  mouth.  "  The  gardener,  you  know," 
she  said,  "but  I  don't  like  to  mention 
his  name  aloud,  because  of  the  men." 

u  Oh !  "  murmured  Mr.  Mitford.     He 
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had  been  very  careless  of  his  little  girl ! 
he  had  paid  no  more  attention  to  her, 
as  she  grew  up,  than  if  she  had  been 
one  of  the  hounds.  But  in  that  moment 
he  got  his  reward.  "  Do  you  know,"  he 
said,  angrily,  "  that  you  talk  like  a  little 
village  gossip,  Nina  ?  What  have  you 
to  do  with  such  stories  ?  If  I  hear  you 
discoursing  again  upon  the  servants  and 
their  love  affairs,  or  any  other  affairs,  I 
shall  send  you  back  to  the  school-room, 
and  you  shall  not  appear  here  again." 

Poor  Nina  gave  a  little  frightened 
cry.  She  did  not  know  what  she  had 
done.  The  color  went  out  of  her  cheeks. 
She  sat  quaking,  thrown  back  upon  her- 
self, her  eyes  filling  with  tears  that  she 
dared  not  let  fall.  "  Oh,  papa  !  "  she 
said,  faintly.  This  threat  penetrated  to 
her  very  heart,  for  no  one  could  know 
so  well  what  the  school-room  was  as  the 
least  of  the  little  victims  who  had  lan- 
guished there,  to  be  delivered  only  by 
marriage.  Nina  saw  with  very  clear 
prevision  that  it  was  very  unlikely  she 
ever  could  be  emancipated  by  marriage, 
seeing  that  she  never  met  any  one,  and 
that  nobody  ever  came  to  Melcombe 
who  was  not,  she  said  to  herself,  half  a 
hundred.  The  poor  child's  heart  sank 
within  her.  She  had  been  bolder  than 
usual,  encouraged  by  her  father's  atten- 
tion to  her  little  chatter,  and  she  did  not 
know  into  what  pitfall  it  was  that  she 
had  dropped.  She  sat  quite  still,  some- 
times lifting  a  pair  of  wistful  eyes  to- 
wards him,  while  the  wearisome  dinner 
concluded.  The  servants,  stealing  about 
in  the  shade,  with  their  subdued  steps 
silently  offering  all  the  fruits  of  the  des- 
sert, which  she  would  have  liked  very 
much,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  touch, 
were  like  ghosts  to  Nina ;  and  her  fa- 
ther's severe  face,  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  shone  upon  her  like  that  of  an 
awful  judge  who  should  presently  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  her.  Larkins  and 
his  satellites  were  a  kind  of  protection  ; 
they  saved  her  temporarily,  at  least,  from 
receiving  her  sentence,  and  when  she 


saw  them  preparing  to  go  away,  her 
heart  sank.  The  Squire  did  not  say  a 
word  during  the  conclusion  of  the  din- 
ner. He  did  not  hurry  over  it ;  he  took 
everything  as  leisurely  as  usual,  showing 
no  burning  desire  to  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Nina.  But  in  this  she  could 
not  take  any  comfort,  not  seeing  in  real- 
ity how  it  was. 

When  the  servants  had  left  the  room, 
Mr.  Mitf ord,  after  a  brief  interval,  spoke, 
and  his  voice  seemed  to  fill  all  the  room 
with  echoes.  Nina  was  so  paralyzed 
with  fear  that  she  did  not  perceive  its 
softened  tone. 

"  You  have  no  business  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  servants.  Keeper  and  gar- 
dener, or  whatever  they  are,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  not  be- 
coming in  the  young  lady  of  the  house 
to  discuss  their  concerns  or  intentions  ; 
remember  that,  Nina." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  assented  the  girl,  scarce- 
ly venturing  to  breathe. 

"  However,"  said  the  Squire,  "  now 
those  fellows  are  gone  who  have  ears  for 
everything,  you  may  tell  me  Avhat  you 
know  about  this  business.  That  daugh- 
ter of  Ford's  is  going  to  marry  the  gar- 
dener, is  she  ?  And  a  very  good  thing, 
too ;  it  will  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of 
mischief  ;  and  when  is  that  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  papa,"  said  Nina, 
without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  You  seemed  to  know  all  about  it  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  didn't  mean  to 
frighten  you,  child.  Speak  up,  and  tell 
me  what  you  do  know." 

Nina  began  to  pluck  up  a  little  cour- 
age. "  It  is  only  what  they  say.  They 
all  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon,  the  gardener.  They  say  he  is 
quite  the  gentleman,  and  so  clever. 
They  think  he  is  too  good  for  Lily.  Mr. 
Witherspoon  was  once  after  Miss  Brown, 
the  steward's  sister.  You  know,  papa, 
she  is  Scotch,  too." 

"  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a 
nod  of  his  head ;  "go  on.  So  little 
Ford  has  cut  out  the  red-haired  one  ?  I 
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shouldn't  have  thought  by  Miss  Lily's 
looks  she  would  be  content  with  such 
small  game." 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  in  love  with  him  at 
all,"  cried  Nina,  forgetting  her  caution. 
"It  is  all  her  father  and  mother,  just 
like  a  story-book.  But  some  take  Miss 
Brown's  side.  Old  Simmons  is  all  for 
Lily ;  she  is  always  having  private  talks 
with  Mr.  Witherspoon.  They  say  she 
wants  to  get  her  married  and  out  of  the 
way  ;  for,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  dropping 
her  voice,  and  putting  out  her  hand  with 
the  instinct  of  a  true  gossip  for  the 
dramatic  climax,  "  papa,  they  say  that 
all  the  gentlemen  are  always  going  to 
the  West  Lodge.  They  all  think  so 
much  of  her,  for  to  be  pretty  is  all  the 
gentlemen  think  of ;  and  they  say  that 
Roger  "  - 

"  All  the  gentlemen !  "  cried  the 
Squire,  with  a  sudden  quiver  of  rage 
which  appalled  Nina.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  all  the  gentlemen,  you  little 
gossip,  you  confounded  little —  How 
dare  you  say  anything  about  Roger ! 
How  dare  you  discuss  your  brother  with 
the  servants  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  Roger  —  that  Roger  "  — 

"  Oh  papa,"  cried  Nina,  beginning  to 
weep,  "  I  don't  talk  about  Roger.  I 
only  hear  what  they  say." 

"  What  they  say  !  The  people  in  the 
servants'  hall  ?  By  Jove,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  you  ought  to  go  out  to  service 
yourself  ;  you  seem  just  of  their  kind." 
He  got  up  in  his  impatience,  and  began 
to  pace  about  the  room,  as  he  had  done 
on  the  previous  night.  "  I  have  a  nice 
family,"  he  went  on.  "  A  son  who  is 
after  Lily  Ford,  the  keeper's  daughter ; 
and  you,  you  little  soubrette,  you  wait- 
ing-maid, you  Cinderella  !  I  believe,  by 
Jove,  you  have  been  changed  at  nurse, 
and  it  is  Lily  Ford  who  is  the  lady,  and 
you  that  should  be  sent  to  the  servants' 
hall." 

Nina  sank  altogether  under  this  storm. 
She  began  to  cry  and  sob.  Instead  of 
getting  better,  as  things  had  promised 


to  do,  here  was  everything  worse  and 
worse !  The  school-room,  with  which 
she  had  been  threatened  first,  was  bad 
enough ;  but  the  servants'  hall !  As  the 
Squire  went  on  enumerating  his  own 
misfortunes,  piling  darker  and  darker 
shades  of  reprobation  upon  the  children 
who  were  bringing  him  to  shame,  fear 
and  dismay  overwhelmed  the  poor  little 
girl.  She  was  at  last  unable  to  keep 
down  her  misery,  and  ran  and  flung  her- 
self, half  on  the  ground  before  him,  half 
clinging  to  his  elbow.  "  Oh  papa  !  send 
me  to  Geraldine  or  Amy,  —  they  will  take 
me  in  ;  send  me  to  aunt  Dacres  ;  send  me 
to  school,  even,  if  you  are  so  very,  very 
angry  ;  but  don't  send  me  to  service  ; 
don't  put  me  in  a  place  like  one  of  the 
maids.  Oh,  papa,  papa  !  I  am  your  own 
daughter,  whatever  you  may  think.  I 
am  Nina,  —  indeed  I  am,  I  am  !  "  cried 
the  girl  in  a  paroxysm  that  shook  her 
little  frame,  and  even  shook  his  great 
bulk.  He  was  moved  in  spite  of  himself 
by  the  passion  of  the  girl's  panic  and 
the  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  his  un- 
meaning threats,  which  to  Nina,  with 
her  childlike  apprehension,  seemed  so 
horribly  real  and  imminent.  He  took 
hold  of  her  shoulder,  which  was  thrown 
against  him,  the  slight,  round,  soft  form, 
in  its  white  muslin,  all  quivering  with 
measureless  fear. 

"  Get  up,  child,"  he  said  ;  "sit  down, 
dry  your  eyes,  don't  be  a  little  fool.  Of 
course  I  know  you  are  Nina.  Do  you 
think  I  can  stop  to  weigh  every  word, 
when  you  drive  me  out  of  my  senses  ? 
Of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  But  you 
ought  n't  to  listen  to  the  servants  and 
their  gossip,  or  put  yourself  on  a  level 
with  the  maids  ;  you  ought  to  have  been 
taught  better,  you  ought  "  — 

"  Oh  papa,  I  know  it 's  wrong,"  cried 
Nina,  rubbing  her  head  against  his  arm 
and  clasping  it  with  both  her  hands, 
"  but  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  care 
for  me,  and  I  have  no  one  to  talk  to, 
and  it  's  so  lonely." 

He  took  a  little  trouble  to  soothe  her, 
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partly  moved  by  her  words,  and  partly 
by  the  childlike  clinging  ;  and  presently 
dismissed  her  up-stairs,  bidding  her  go  to 
bed  and  take  care  of  herself,  an  injunc- 
tion which  Nina  obeyed  by  holding  a 
long  chatter  with  her  maid,  in  which  she 
disclosed  the  fact  that  papa  had  given 
her  a  dreadful  scolding  for  something 
she  had  said  about  Lily  Ford.  Mr.  Mifr- 
ford  returned  to  his  wine  with  thoughts 
that  were  not  at  all  agreeable.  His  son 
publicly  reported  to  be  "after"  that 
roadside  beauty,  his  daughter  talking 
like  a  little  waiting-woman,  full  of  the 
gossip  of  the  servants'  hall,  —  these  were 
pleasant  reflections.  He  had  taken  a 
certain  pride  in  the  young  men  who  were 
his  representatives  in  the  world,  which 
stood  more  or  less  in  the  place  of  pater- 
nal love  ;  and  even  Nina,  of  whom  he 
knew  little  more  than  the  outside,  had 
gratified  occasionally,  when  he  thought 
of  her  at  all,  that  rudimentary  sentiment. 
They  had"  all  done  him  credit,  more  or 
less.  But  there  was  not  much  credit  to 
be  -got  out  of  a  little  thing  who  talked 
like  a  village  gossip,  nor  out  of  probably 
a  degrading  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  who  considered  himself  his 
heir.  "  My  heir,  by  Jove  !  "  the  Squire 
said  to  himself.  The  veins  stood  out 
on  his  forehead  and  on  his  hand  as  he 
clenched  it  and  struck  it  against  the 
table.  He  was  not  a  man  to  bear  with 
the  follies  of  his  children,  and  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  had 
reminded  Roger  that  he  was  entirely  at 
his  mercy.  Let  the  boy  take  but  one 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
act  of  madness,  and  he  should  see,  he 
should  see !  No  gamekeeper's  daugh- 
ter should  ever  be  received  at  Melcombe, 
much  less  placed  at  the  head  of  that  ta- 
ble where  he  himself  had  so  long  sat. 
A  hot  flush  of  fury  came  over  him  at 
the  thought.  If  that  was  what  the  fool 
was  thinking  of,  if  that  was  what  had 
made  him  turn  away  from  Elizabeth 
Travers,  a  fine  woman  with  a  fine  for- 
tune in  her  hands,  then  by  Jove —  It 


is  not  necessary  in  such  circumstance  to 
put  a  conclusion  into  words.  The  threat 
was  well  enough  expressed  in  that  angry 
exclamation.  A  man  must  submit  to 
many  things  when  he  is  bound  down  and 
cannot  help  himself.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  when  he  has  all  the  power  in 
own  hands. 

XIV. 

A   NEW   ACTOR. 

It  was  some  time  after  these  events, 
after  a  period  of  great  quiet,  during 
which  Mr.  Mitf  ord  had  been  living  alone 
with  his  daughter,  seeing  her  at  every 
meal,  and  with  a  curious  compound  of 
compunction  and  fatigue  endeavoring  to 
talk  to  her,  and  to  encourage  her  to  talk 
to  him,  an  exercise  which  bored  him  in- 
finitely, when  he  received  one  day  a  let- 
ter from  Stephen,  in  itself  a  somewhat 
unusual  event.  Stephen  had  heard,  he 
said,  that  his  brothers  were  away,  though 
he  did  not  inform  his  father  how  he  had 
found  it  out,  and  he  thought,  if  the 
Squire  did  not  disapprove,  of  taking  his 
leave  and  coming  home  in  their  absence. 
"  You  know,  sir,"  he  wrote,  "  though  it 
is  no  doubt  my  fault  as  much  as  theirs, 
that  we  don't  pull  together  as  well  as 
might  be  desired  ;  and  as  it  happens  that 
a  lot  of  our  fellows  are  in  barracks,  —  for 
town  is  very  handy  from  this  place,  and 
they  can  run  up  almost  every  day,  — 
it  would  be  a  good  moment  for  get- 
ting leave,  as  I  'm  not  going  in  for  town 
much  this  year.  Perhaps  you  would  n't 
mind  my  company  when  there  's  nobody 
else  about."  Impossible  to  be  more  sur- 
prised than  was  the  Squire  by  this  letter. 
Stephen  himself  to  propose  to  come 
home  in  April,  exactly  the  time  when 
there  was  nothing  doing !  Stephen  to 
give  up  town  and  its  delights  and  the 
possibility  of  running  up  every  day,  in 
order  to  come  home  and  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  father,  when  everybody 
of  his  kind  turned,  like  the  sunflower  to 
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the  sun,  towards  the  opening  joys  of  the 
season  !  Mr.  Mitford  was  so  much  as- 
tonished that  he  instinctively  cast  about 
in  his  mind  to  make  out  what  motives 
the  young  man  might  have,  presumably 
not  so  good  as  those  which  he  put  for- 
ward ;  but  he  could  not  discover  any- 
thing that  Stephen  could  do,  nor  any 
reason  why  he  should  wish  to  bury  him- 
self in  the  country  in  spring,  that  least 
attractive  of  all  seasons  to  the  child  of 
fashion,  the  young  man  of  the  period. 
It  was  not  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
Squire  contemplated  the  offered  visit. 
Stephen  interfered  with  his  own  habits 
and  ways  more  than  any  other  of  the 
family ;  he  turned  the  household  in  the 
direction  he  himself  wished  more  than 
either  of  his  brothers  ever  attempted  to 
do ;  he  was  less  amiable,  more  self-asser- 
tive, than  either,  and  showed  much  more 
of  that  contempt  for  the  judgment  of 
the  elder  generation  which  exists  so  gen- 
erally, whether  displayed  or  not,  among 
the  younger  than  either  Roger  or  Ed- 
mund had  ever  done.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Mitford  would  rather  have  been  left  to 
his  own  devices  ;  he  did  not  yearn  for 
sympathy  or  companionship.  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  consoled  him,  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  being  delivered 
from  that  tete-a-tete  with  Nina,  which 
began  to  be  a  very  heavy  necessity. 
But  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  receive  his  youngest  son. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  April  when 
Stephen  arrived.  He  came  home  in  the 
spring  twilight  some  time  after  his  bag- 
gage, having  chosen  to  walk,  as  the  even- 
ing was  fine.  It  was  not  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  station,  but  he  explained 
that  he  had  made  a  little  round  to  see 
how  everything  was  looking.  The  ex- 
planation was  quite  unnecessary,  for  Mr. 
Mitford  was  not  like  an  anxious  mother 
who  counts  the  moments  in  such  circum- 
stances. He  was  quite  willing  to  wait 
till  his  son  made  his  appearance  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Stephen  was 
the  biggest  of  the  family,  a  large,  strong- 


ly built,  well-developed  young  man,  with 
a  soldier's  straight  back  and  square 
shoulders,  and  he  had  altogether  more 
color  about  him  than  was  usual  to  the 
Mitfords.  His  hair  was  reddish-brown, 
crisp  and  curling,  every  ring  and  twist  of 
it  looking  like  a  demonstration  of  vigor 
and  life.  Edmund  was  pale,  and  Roger 
had  no  more  than  the  average  English- 
man's health  and  vitality  (which  is, 
however,  saying  a  great  deal),  but  Ste- 
phen had  something  exuberant,  almost 
riotous,  in  his  strength  and  life.  He  be- 
gan at  once  to  interfere,  to  suggest  and 
meddle.  He  paused  even  before  he  took 
his  place  at  table.  "  Nina,  you  should- 
come  up  here ;  come  along,  young  'un," 
he  said.  "  It 's  your  place,  now  you  've 
grown  up,  to  take  the  t'other  end." 

"  Let  Nina  alone,"  interposed  Mr. 
Mitford.  "  If  you  don't  like  taking  your 
brother's  place,  take  your  own,  and  let 's 
begin  dinner.  '  For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive  '  "  —  The  Squire's  murmur 
of  thanksgiving  seemed  to  lose  itself  in 
the  fumes  of  the  soup  from  which  Lar- 
kins  lifted  the  cover  as  he  sat  down. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  taking  my  broth- 
er's place,"  cried  Stephen,  with  a  laugh, 
"  not  a  bit !  I  '11  cut  him  out  whenever 
I  can,  I  promise  you.  There  's  no  rea- 
son why  a  fellow  like  that  should  have 
all  the  good  things.  But  now  Nina  's 
out,  as  I  suppose  she  calls  it." 

"  Let  Nina  alone,"  said  the  Squire 
again  briskly.  "  She  does  n't  under- 
stand your  chaff,  —  and  neither  do  I, 
for  that  matter.  Did  you  see  either  of 
them  as  you  came  through  town  ?  " 

"  Roger  or  Ned  ?  No,  we  don't  be- 
long to  the  same  sets.  I  never  see  them 
in  town,  and  I  was  there  only  an  hour  or 
two.  I  was  impatient,  as  you  see,  sir,  to 
get  home." 

He  said  this  with  a  slight  laugh,  and  the 
Squire  replied  with  a  Humph !  through 
his  nostrils.  Stephen  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  serious  in  this  profession  of 
regard  for  his  home.  What  did  the  fel- 
low want  ?  What  was  his  object  ?  His 
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father  could  give  no  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  was  asked  mutely  by  Nina's 
wondering  blue  eyes.  She  had  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  knowledge  of  life, 
indeed,  to  question  her  brother's  motives, 
but  her  look  was  full  of  an  incredulous 
surprise. 

"  Are  you  so  fond  of  home,  Steve  ?  " 
Nina  inquired  timidly,  in  the  pause  that 
ensued. 

Stephen  burst  out  laughing  over  his 
soup.  "Are  you,  little  'un?"  he  said. 
"Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the —  I 
don't  believe  you  are,  a  bit.  Yes,  I  'm 
devoted  to  home,  but  I  wish  the  Squire 
had  a  better  cook.  Do  you  call  this 
bisque,  Larkins  ?  I  call  it  mud." 

"I  will  see  the  name  in  the  menu, 
sir,"  said  the  butler,  with  grave  severity. 

"  Sure  enough.  That 's  what  comes 
of  having  a  woman.  You  should  give 
yourself  the  luxury  of  a  chef,  sir.  The 
women  are  less  expensive,  but  they  al- 
ways make  a  mess.  You  appreciate  good 
living,  and  you  can  afford  it.  Hallo, 
what 's  this  ?  Sole  au  gratin  ;  why, 
it  *s  black !  I  say,  Larkins,'  you  must 
really  tell  Mi's.  Simmons,  with  my  com- 
pliments "  — 

"  That 's  enough,  Stephen,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mitford.  "  What 's  good  enough 
for  me  must  be  good  enough  for  my 
company,  even  if  that  company  happens 
to  be  my  youngest  son,  fresh  from  a 
mess-table." 

"  Ah,  that 's  bitter,"  said  Stephen,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Your  youngest  son  happens 
to  care  for  what  he 's  eating.  Now  my  el- 
ders don't  know  the  delicate  bisque  from 
the  common  gravy,  or  what  your  cook 
no  doubt  calls  clear.  Clear  soup,  that 's 
the  word.  As  for  the  mess-table,  just 
you  come  and  dine  with  us  one  day, 
Squire,  and  if  you  don't  forgive  me  all 
my  impudence  —  Larkins,  some  cha- 
blis.  Why,  man  alive !  you  don't  serve 
sherry,  I  hope,  with  the  fish  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there 's  no  news,  except 
what 's  in  the  papers,"  said  Mr.  Mitford, 
to  stop  these  remarks. 


"Well,  sir,  I  don't  imagine  that  you 
expect  to  see  any  real  news  in  the  pa- 
pers," said  Stephen.  "I  hear  there's 
all  sorts  of  things  going  on,  —  a  pretty 
to-do  in  the  war  office,  and  the  devil  to 
pay  among  the  ordnance.  They  tell  the 
public  there  's  no  evidence  against  those 
big-wigs,  don't  you  know,  which  means 
that  the  witnesses  have  been  squared,  of 
course.  Government  don't  dare  to  stir 
up  that  dirty  pond." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Mit- 
ford, "  that  British  officers,  gentlemen, 
men  of  honor  "  — 

«  Oh  —  oh !  "  cried  Stephen.  "  Soft- 
ly, sir,  softly.  The  British  public  ain't 
here,  unless  it 's  for  Larkins  you  do  it. 
Officers  and  gentlemen  are  just  about 
like  other  people ;  a  little  percentage  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  country 
does  n't  really  mind,  and  a  little  more 
money  to  spend  is  good  for  everybody. 
Why,  that 's  political  economy,  is  n't  it  ? 
—  or  so  I  've  heard." 

"  I  don't  see  how  money  spent  in 
bribes  can  be  good  for  anybody,"  said 
the  Squire.  "  I  hope  we  're  not  going 
to  take  a  lesson  from  Russia  at  this  time 
of  day." 

"  The  Yankees  do  it,"  said  Stephen 
calmly,  "  and  they  're  the  most  go-ahead 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  for 
the  Russians,  we  shall  probably  have  to 
fight  them,  but  I  don't  mind  them  in  a 
general  way.  They  're  up  to  a  lot  of 
things.  In  the  way  of  life  there  's  not 
much  to  teach  those  fellows.  I  'd  like 
you  to  meet  Salgoroufsky,  sir.  He  's  the 
last  new  thing  in  accomplished  foreign- 
ers :  lives  better,  and  plays  higher,  and  — 
in  short,  goes  the  whole  "  — 

"  I  don't  put  any  faith  in  Russians," 
asserted  the  Squire.  "  Oh,  I  suppose 
they  're  fast  enough,  if  that 's  what  you 
like.  You  know  the  old  proverb,  Scratch 
a  Russian  and  you  '11  come  to  the  Tar- 
tar." 

"Ah!"  said  Stephen.  "Don't  you 
think  we  've  got  a  little  beyond  the  range 
of  proverbs  nowadays?  A  real  Russ 
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was  n't  known  to  our  seniors,  sir,  in  the 
proverb-making  age.  By  the  way,  I 
hear  Salgoroufsky  is  coming  before  the 
public  in  a  more  piquant  way.  They 
say  he  's  one  of  a  half  dozen  Co —  " 

"  Stephen  !  "  said  Mr.  Mitford,  "  none 
of  that  here ;  you  're  not  at  the  mess- 
table  now." 

"  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Stephen,  arching  his  eyebrows  with  sur- 
prise. "  Oh,  Nina.  Good  gracious,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  I  dare  say  she  would  n't 
understand ;  and  if  she  did,  why,  a  girl 
can't  go  anywhere  nowadays  without 
hearing  such  things  talked  about.  If 
you  think  the  women  don't  discuss  them 
as  much  as  we  do  "  — 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  they  sha'n't  be 
discussed  here,"  cried  Mr.  Mitford,  who 
had  the  traditions  of  his  generation. 
"  What  do  you  fellows  think  about  the 
chances  of  war  ?  That 's  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  a  subject  upon  which  a  sol- 
dier may  have  an  opinion." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like  shop !  "  said  Ste- 
phen, with  an  indulgent  smile.  "  I  make 
a  point  of  avoiding  it  myself.  We  're 
always  game,  you  know,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  by  jingo,  if  we  do  —  and  so 
long  as  it  happens  at  the  dull  time  of  the 
year,  when  there  's  nothing  much  going 
on.  Modern  warfare  's  capital  for  that ; 
a  man  can  arrange  his  engagements  so 
as  to  lose  next  to  nothing." 

"  Unless  he  chances  to  lose  his  life  by 
the  way ! " 

"  Exactly  so,  sir,"  assented  Stephen 
coolly.  "  Of  course  that 's  on  the  cards, 
but  fellows  don't  calculate  upon  it.  Our 
only  general 's  a  good  'un  for  that.  He 
knows  pretty  well  how  long  it  will  take 
to  do  a  business,  —  or  to  come  to  smash," 
he  added  philosophically.  "  The  one  or 
the  other  is  sure  to  happen,  don't  you 
know,  within  a  certain  time." 

"  And  I  suppose  nowadays,"  said  the 
indignant  father,  "with  all  your  new  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject,  you  don't 
mind  much  which  it  is,  so  long  as  you 
get  back  in  time  for  your  engagements." 


"  Well,  sir,  it  fits  in  somehow,"  re- 
turned the  young  warrior  calmly.  "  I 
don't  know  whether,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  the  smash,  on  the  whole,  is  n't  the 
best,  for  you  are  always  the  victim  of 
circumstances  and  all  the  women  are 
quite  sure  that  if  it  had  depended  on 

you"  — 

"  And  as  for  the  country,  or  the 
cause,  or  anything  of  that  old-fashioned 
sort"  — 

"  Oh,  well,  sir  !  "  said  Stephen,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  elevating  his  eyebrows, 
and  putting  out  his  hands. 

Nina  sat  listening  to  all  this  with  very 
wide-open  eyes,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  rapt  attention  which  was 
not  wholly  accompanied  by  understand- 
ing. Her  mind  did  not  ti'avel  quick 
enough  to  follow  all  these  changes  of 
subject,  and  she  was  quite  unaware  how 
much  of  the  unknown  element  of  chaff 
lay  within  the  utterances  of  her  brother. 
Chaff  is  not  a  thing  which  is  easily  un- 
derstood (without  careful  training)  by 
the  very  young.  She  took  it  all  seri- 
ously, wondering  at  Stephen's  wisdom, 
who  by  this  time  felt  that  he  had  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  enlightening  his 
father,  and  that  a  little  time  might  be 
given  to  dazzling  the  sister,  whose  eyes 
regarded  him  with  so  much  admiration. 
Stephen  liked  to  be  admired  by  ladies  ; 
even,  when  no  one  else  was  about,  was 
capable  of  appreciating  the  worship  of 
Nina,  and  open  to  the  gratification  of 
getting  a  little  fun  out  of  her,  as  he 
would  himself  have  said. 

"  I  say,  little  'un !  you  should  see 
Gerry  in  all  her  grandeur,"  he  said. 
"  Statham  's  joined  the  Four-in-Hand, 
don't  you  know  ?  and  there  she  is  on  the 
top  of  the  coach  with  all  her  fast  friends  ; 
little  Algy  Banks  in  close  attendance,  of 
course,  and  Petersham  and  Beckerbaum 
and  all  that  lot.  Why  does  n't  she  ask 
you  to  stay  with  her,  little  Nines  ?  You 
should  tell  her  you're  coming,  —  don't 
stop  to  be  asked.  You  'd  have  such  fun 
you  can't  think." 
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"  Oh,  Steve  !  "  cried  Nina,  her  blue 
eyes  growing  rounder  and  bigger. 

"Once  they  have  their  heads  loose, 
how  these  girls  do  go  it,  to  be  sure !  " 
remarked  Stephen,  with  benign  admira- 
tion. "  Amy 's  to  be  met  with  all  over 
the  place,  wherever  there 's  anything 
going  on.  And  to  think  they  were  just 
such  little  mice  as  you,  a  year  or  two 
since  ;  never  a  word  above  their  breath  ! 
They  're  ungrateful  little  cats,  too,"  said 
this  philosopher,  indifferent  to  the  change 
of  metaphor ;  "  they  never  throw  any- 
thing in  a  fellow's  way.  Let 's  hope 
they  '11  give  you  a  hand,  Nina,  though 
they  take  no  notice  of  a  brother,  and 
then  you  '11  remember  me,  my  dear,  and 
say  to  yourself  it  was  Steve  who  put  it 
first  into  your  head." 

"  Let  Nina  alone,"  said  the  Squire 
once  more.  "  I  tell  you  she  does  n't  un- 
derstand your  chaff.  And  I  hope  this 
is  chaff  as  well  as  the  rest,  Stephen.  I 
hope  you  don't  mean  that  Geraldine,  a 
child  of  mine  "  — 

".Oh,  for  that  matter,  sir !  "  returned 
Stephen,  with  cool  contempt ;  then  he 
added  quickly,  perhaps  thinking  better 
of  it,  for  his  father's  eyes  were  across  the 
pyramid  of  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  "  Statham  's  quite  able  to  look  after 
his  wife.  He  is  one  of  the  coolest  hands 
going.  If  they  go  too  fast,  he  knows  ex- 
actly when  to  pull  up.  As  for  that,  they 
are  in  a  very  good  set,  and  have  lots  of 
fun.  I  'd  let  them  introduce  the  little 
'un,  sir,  if  I  were  in  your  place.  Gerry 
ought  to  do  something  for  her  family. 
Great  exertions  were  used,  as  we  all  rec- 
ollect, to  get  her  off,"  and  Stephen 
laughed,  aware  that  under  the  protection 
of  Larkins  he  was  safe  for  the  moment, 
at  least,  Mr.  Mitford  being  much  too 
great  a  personage  to  compromise  himself, 
so  long  as  the  servants  were  in  the  room, 
by  any  outbreak  of  temper.  And  looks 
do  not  hurt.  He  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  amused  and  tickled  by 
the  barbed  darts  that  flew  across  the 
table  at  him  from  Mr.  Mitford's  eyes. 


"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Nina,  "  I  wish  you 
would.  I  am  seventeen,  and  I  have 
never  been  at  a  dance,  certainly  not  at 
a  ball,  a  real  ball,  all  my  life.  Geral- 
dine and  Laura  and  Amy  were  asked 
out  on  visits,  but  I  think  people  have 
forgotten  there  is  a  fourth  one  of  us. 
And  I  am  the  last.  Oh,  papa,  let  me 
go." 

"  You  had  better  wait  till  you  are 
asked,"  said  the  Squire,  morosely ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  dinner  went  over  in  com- 
parative silence,  broken  chiefly  by  Ste- 
phen's remarks  and  comments.  He 
thought  the  souffle  was  like  lead ;  he 
suggested  that  his  father  was  using  up 
that  cheap  claret  "  that  you  thought  you 
had  got  at  such  a  bargain,  sir,"  he  added 
cheerfully,  and  with  a  laugh. 

When  Larkins  left  the  room  the 
Squire  broke  out,  almost  before  he  had 
shut  the  door ;  and  indeed  he  need  not 
have  waited,  for  Larkins  was  perfectly 
aware  of  what  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  as  he  passed  immediately  into  the 
drawing-room,  to  see  that  the  lamps  were 
burning  properly,  got  the  advantage  of 
it  in  a  great  degree,  as  Nina  had  done, 
when  she  sat  near  the  door  "  for  com- 
pany," on  a  previous  occasion.  But  Ste- 
phen was  not  discomposed  by  his  father's 
temper.  Having  spent  all  his  time  in 
"  poking  up  the  bear,"  according  to  his 
own  refined  description,  he  would  have 
been  disappointed  had  the  excited  ani- 
mal refused  to  dance.  Mr.  Mitford  deli- 
vered his  mind  in  very  forcible  language, 
driving  Nina  off  to  her  retirement  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  following  her  in  a 
gust  of  wrath  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
Stephen's  arrival  at  Melcombe  was  gen- 
erally signalized  in  this  way.  Papa,  as 
Stephen  now  chose  to  call  him,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  library,  slamming  the  doors 
like  an  enraged  waiting-maid,  while 
Nina  sat  and  trembled,  and  listened  not 
without  a  certain  demure  satisfaction  in 
the  mischief.  She  admired  her  brother 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  appearance  in 
general,  and  for  the  effect  he  'had  pro- 
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duced,  and  hoped  that  he  would  come  in 
and  tell  her  more  of  Geraldine's  fast 
and  furious  proceedings  and  the  splen- 
dor of  Amy.  Ah,  if  she  could  but  go, 
if  she  had  but  an  invitation  !  She  saw 
herself  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  with  all 
the  ecstasy  of  happiness  foreseen ;  and, 
as  Stephen  said,  why  should  she  wait  to 
be  asked  ?  Why  not  say  she  was  com- 
ing? A  sister  could  surely  take  that 
liberty.  Nina  drew  forth  her  little  cabi- 
net of  ornamental  stationery,  hesitated, 
took  out  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  put 
it  back  again.  Could  she  venture  upon 
it,  in  spite  of  what  papa  had  said  !  Oh, 
if  Stephen  would  but  come  in  and  advise 
her! 

But  Stephen  apparently  found  some- 
thing more  attractive  to  do.  He  sat 
a  while  at  the  table  his  father  had  left, 
and  smoked  a  cigarette,  which  was  a 
thing  no  one  else  dared  to  do,  consider- 
ing the  close  vicinity  of  the  door  which 
led  into  the  drawing-room,  and  smiled 
to  himself  at  something,  perhaps  at  his 
success  in  routing  the  Squire  ;  and  he 
held  up  his  glass  of  claret  to  the  light 
with  an  admiration  of  its  color,  which 
was  in  strong  contrast  to  his  scoff  at  his 
father  about  the  cheap  wine.  He  had 
the  air  of  enjoying  himself  very  much,  as 
he  balanced  himself  on  the  hind  legs  of 
his  chair,  and  finished  his  claret  and  his 
cigarette.  Nina,  who  had  gone  to  her 
favorite  corner  in  one  of  those  deep  win- 
dow-recesses, heard  him  laugh  to  himself, 
and  smelt  his  cigar  with  all  the  pleasure 
which  attaches  to  the  forbidden.  She 
admired  him  for  smoking  and  doing 
what  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  do,  but 
she  did  not  venture  to  steal  in  and  join 
him,  which  was  what  she  would  have 
liked.  Presently,  however,  this  heaven- 
ly odor  died  away.  Stephen  got  up, 
still  smiling,  and  went  out  into  the  hall, 
where  he  put  on  a  light  overcoat  and  lit 
another  cigarette  ;  then,  with  that  smile 
of  triumph  still  upon  his  face,  he  stepped 
forth  into  the  soft  darkness  of  the  April 
night. 


XV. 

LOVE. 

Into  the  April  night !  It  was  very 
light,  for  there  was  a  new  moon,  which, 
without  giving  the  effect  of  white  light 
and  profound  shadow  which  moonlight 
generally  gives,  produced  a  sort  of  mys- 
tic twilight,  the  sky  still  showing  all  its 
soft  color,  the  park  lying  half  seen,  with 
dim  trees  in  groups  and  soft  undulations, 
all  harmonious  in  the  faint  and  dreamy 
landscape.  The  weather  was  warm,  for 
the  season,  and  all  the  scents  and  sensa- 
tions of  the  evening  were  indescribable, 
so  full  of  balm  and  movement,  everything 
still  tingling  with  life.  The  impression 
of  peace  and  soft  conclusion  which  be- 
longs to  the  hour  was  contradicted,  yet 
enhanced,  by  the  deeper  sentiment  of 
the  sweet  spring,  with  all  its  renewals. 
The  dew  fell  like  a  benediction,  and  it 
was  answered  by  the  noiseless  but  almost 
audible  (for  is  not  paradox  the  very  law 
of  this  soft,  self-contradictory  nature  ?) 
rising  of  the  sap  in  all  these  trees,  and 
of  life  refreshed  throughout  all  the  old 
framework  of  the  earth.  It  scarcely 
needed  Fine-Ear,  with  his  fairy  sense,  to 
hear  the  grass  growing.  The  air  was 
full  of  it,  and  of  the  breath  of  the  prim- 
roses, which  were  almost  over,  and  of  the 
bluebells,  which  had  but  newly  come. 
There  was  a  rustle,  and  a  tingle,  and 
a  sigh,  a  something  which  was  at  once 
silence  and  sound,  inarticulate,  uncer- 
tain as  that  faint  darkness  which  yet  was 
light.  It  was  an  hour  of  dreams  and 
long,  delicate  vision,  —  an  hour  in  which 
the  young  man's  fancy,  as  the  poet  says, 
turns  lightly  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Alas  !  there  are  so  many  ways  of  that. 
The  young  man  whose  thoughts  we  are 
about  to  trace  stepped  forth  in  the  splen- 
dor of  his  evening  clothes,  the  broad 
white  bosom  of  his  shirt  showing  under 
his  open  overcoat  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance;  his  quick  step  ringing  over  the 
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gravel  when  he  crossed  it,  coming  down 
rapid  but  restless  on  every  daisy  bud 
and  new  blade  of  grass  ;  his  red-brown 
hair  curling  all  the  more  crisply  for  the 
humidity  of  the  evening  air ;  his  whole 
vigorous,  relentless  being  moving  on 
through  those  soft  influences  unaffected, 
bent  upon  one  aim,  moved  by  one  pur- 
pose, in  which  there  was  nothing  akin  to 
the  charities  of  the  blowing  season,  al- 
though what  was  in  his  mind  was  love, 
—  after  his  kind,  love,  —  with  no  anxi- 
eties, humilities,  doubts  of  itself  or  its 
own  charm,  with  a  smile  of  conquest 
half  disdainful,  and  superiority  assured  ; 
love  triumphant,  elated  with  a  sense  of 
power,  patronizing,  and  yet  humorous, 
too,  amused  by  the  delusions  which  it 
meant  to  encourage  and  develop.  The 
smiling  lips  sometimes  widened  into  a 
laugh,  the  elated  imagination  blew  off 
a  little  strain  in  a  snatch  of  song.  He 
was  going  to  conquest,  going  to  success, 
and  he  knew  his  own  power. 

About  the  same  time  there  stole  out 
of  a  low  garden  gate,  opening  directly 
into  the  park,  a  figure,  very  different, 
more  ideal,  yet  perhaps  not  quite  ideal, 
either ;  a  slim,  lightly  moving  form  in  a 
neutral-tinted  dress,  which  made  her  like 
another  shadow  in  the  ethereal  twilight, 
scarcely  more  marked,  except  by  the 
gliding,  noiseless  movement,  than  the 
bushes  among  which  she  threaded  her 
way  into  the  silent  glades.  Lily  Ford 
had  stolen  out,  as  it  had  long  been  her 
romantic  habit  to  do,  sometimes  on  pre- 
tense of  meeting  her  father ;  oftener  still, 
and  especially  on  moonlight  nights,  for 
her  own  pleasure.  It  was  a  habit  which 
had  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  poetic 
creature  whom  her  parents  worshiped. 
She  was  as  safe  as  in  their  own  gar- 
den, and  it  was  like  a  poem,  Mrs.  Ford 
thought,  to  think  of  Lily's  moonlight 
walks,  not  like  the  strolls  of  the  village 
girls  with  their  sweethearts.  The  moth- 
er, with  a  little  pang  made  up  of  min- 
gled pride  and  exultation,  saw  her  go 
out  It  was  scarcely  warm  enough  yet 


for  these  rambles.  But  it  was  so  sweet 
a  night !  She  wound  a  shawl  about  the 
child's  throat,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
long,  to  come  back  at  once  if  she  felt 
cold.  "  It 's  a  little  bit  chilly,"  she  said. 
But  Lily  would  hear  no  objection.  A 
new  moon,  and  the  wind  in  the  south, 
not  a  bit  of  east  in  it.  "  And  I  '11  be 
back  in  half  an  hour,  mother,"  she  said. 
Her  heart  beat  as  she  glided  away  over 
the  grassy  slopes  and  hollows  ;  her  steps 
made  no  sound  upon  the  old  mossy  turf. 
She  was  all  athrill  with  excitement,  and 
expectation,  and  awakened  fancy,  lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  love.  She  thought 
so,  at  least,  as  she  skimmed  along,  a 
noiseless  shadow,  lifting  her  face  now 
and  then  to  the  tender  moon,  which  was 
new,  and  young  like  herself,  and  full  of 
soft  suggestion.  She  was  going  to  meet 
—  him.  How  she  knew  that  he  had 
come  and  that  she  was  to  meet  him  she 
never  revealed.  It  was  not  the  first  by 
many  times,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  told  that  by 
accident,  as  first  happened,  she  had  met 
Mr.  Stephen  in  the  park.  She  had 
meant  to  say  so  at  the  time.  She  held 
it  in  reserve  to  say  now,  if  there  should 
ever  come  a  moment  in  whigh  it  would 
be  expedient  to  make  known  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  that  meeting.  Lily's 
entire  being  thrilled  with  the  expecta- 
tion, with  the  delightful  excitement,  with 
something  which,  if  it  were  not  love,  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  love,  making 
her  heart  beat  and  the  blood  dance  in  her 
veins.  Roger's  visits  had  never  caused 
her  such  palpitations,  by  which  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  ambition,  nor  the  delight 
of  having  a  lover  so  much  above  her 
and  out  of  her  sphere.  It  was  not  that. 
She  stood  half  in  awe  of  Roger,  though 
there  was  a  pleasure  in  seeing  him  come 
night  after  night  (in  the  cold  weather, 
and  while  the  other  was  away)  ;  but  Ste- 
phen filled  her  with  a  dazzled  admira- 
tion and  delight.  She  had  been  bewil- 
dered at  first  by  the  careless  splendor 
of  him  in  his  evening  dress.  That  was 
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one  glory  of  the  gentleman  lover  which 
was  doubly  seductive  to  Lily's  aspiring 
heart.  The  gardener,  in  his  respectable 
Sunday  clothes,  was  "  quite  a  gentle- 
man "  to  the  servants'  hall ;  but  even 
Mr.  Witherspoon  did  not  attempt  an 
evening  suit ;  and  nothing  had  ever  so 
flattered  the  girl's  longing  to  belong  to 
the  patrician  class,  to  get  a  footing  in 
that  paradise  above  her,  as  the  splendor 
of  Stephen's  fine  linen,  the  whiteness  of 
his  tie  and  his  cuffs,  the  perfection  of 
the  costume,  which  nobody  wore  who  did 
not  dine  late  and  belong  to  that  world 
for  which  Lily's  soul  sighed,  which  was, 
she  felt,  the  only  world  in  which  she 
could  be  content  to  live.  All  this  was  in 
her  mind  to-night,  as  she  stole  out  to  keep 
her  tryst :  the  lover,  with  all  his  ardor 
and  warmth,  not  respectful  like  Roger, 
and  the  love  which  drew  her  to  him, 
which  was  like  wine  in  her  own  veins, 
and  the  sense  of  being  drawn  upward 
into  the  heaven  she  wished  for,  and  the 
intoxicating  consciousness  of  all  that  he 
could  give  her,  of  the  life  in  which  she 
should  be  like  him,  in  which  those  even- 
ing clothes  of  his  should  be  balanced  by 
her  own  gleaming  white  shoulders  and 
the  flowers  in  her  hair.  Let  it  not  ap- 
pear that  mis  was  mere  vulgar  vanity 
of  dress  with  Lily.  This  was  not  at  all 
how  it  moved  her.  It  was  the  last  re- 
finement of  the  change  for  which  her 
heart  was  longing,  her  transfer  from  the 
gamekeeper's  lodge  and  all  its  incongrui- 
ties into  what  she  felt  was  the  only  life 
for  her,  the  real  world. 

Was  it,  then,  not  love  on  either  side  ? 

Stephen  was  aware  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary,  a  sentiment 
much  deeper  than  the  usual  easy  entan- 
glements, which  had  brought  him  down 
from  all  the  attractions  of  town  to  the 
country  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  though 
he  laughed  a  little  at  Lily's  conviction 
that  it  was  a  grande  passion  for  both  her- 
self and  him,  yet  there  was  no  small  ex- 
citement in  the  pursuit  which  he  was  car- 
rying on  at  so  much  trouble  to  himself. 


In  her  inexperienced  soul  there  was  the 
sweep  of  a  great  current  of  emotion, 
swiftly,  irresistibly,  drawing  her  toward 
him  with  an  impulse  which  sometimes 
seemed  altogether  beyond  her  own  con- 
trol. There  had  been  times,  indeed, 
when  she  had  tried  to  stem  it,  to  stop 
herself,  to  ask  whether  what  she  was  do- 
ing was  right ;  and  Lily  had  learned, 
with  an  intoxication  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  terror,  that  her  power  to  do  so  was 
small,  and  that  this  high  tide  was  carry- 
ing her  away.  With  terror,  but  yet  with 
pleasure  too  ;  for  the  girl  was  eager  for 
all  the  high  sensations  of  life,  and  want- 
ed to  be  heroically  in  love  almost  as  much 
as  she  wanted  to  be  a  lady ;  so  that  the 
thought  of  being  unable  to  stop  herself, 
of  being  swept  away  by  that  great  flood 
of  feeling,  was  delightful  and  ecstatic, 
elevating  her  in  her  own  opinion.  As 
for  any  moral  danger,  or  the  possibility 
of  ever  finding  herself  in  the  position  of 
the  village  heroines  who  abound  in  fic- 
tion, the  victims  of  passion,  it  never  at 
any  time  entered  into  Lily's  imagination 
that  anything  of  the  kind  was  possible  to 
herself.  There  are  evils  which  can  be, 
and  there  are  some  which  cannot.  We 
do  not,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  consider  how 
to  save  ourselves  from  being  carried  off 
by  a  flood,  for  instance.  That  she  should 
ever  be  a  poor  creature,  betrayed  and 
abandoned,  was  as  impossible  a  contin- 
gency. Indeed,  it  did  not  even  touch 
the  sphere  of  Lily's  thoughts. 

They  were  in  a  little  dell,  where  the 
trees  opened  on  each  side,  leaving  a  long, 
soft  line  of  light  descending  from  the 
pale,  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  with  the 
young  moon  in  it,  to  the  scarcely  visible 
undulations  of  the  turf.  It  was  scarcely 
light  so  much  as  lightness,  a  relief  of  the 
evening  atmosphere  from  the  shadows  of 
the  trees,  and  the  vista  slanting  upwards 
towards  that  pure,  far  radiance  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  spot  in  which  the 
tenderest  lovers  in  the  world,  the  gen- 
tlest hearts,  most  full  of  visionary  pas- 
sion, might  have  met,  and  where  all 
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things,  both  visible  and  concealed,  the 
soft  light  and  softer  dark,  the  silent 
watch  and  hush  of  nature,  the  guardian 
groups  of  the  trees,  protectors,  yet  sen- 
tinels, enhanced  the  ideal  of  that  meet- 
ing. But  perhaps  even  Lily,  discovering 
before  anything  else  her  lover,  by  that 
spotless  expanse  of  shirt  front  which 
Stephen  exposed  without  hesitation  to 
the  night,  was  scarcely  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  scene,  notwithstanding  the  thrill 
in  her  nerves  and  the  sound  of  her  heart 
in  her  ears,  which  was,  according  to  the 
last  requirements  of  banal  romance,  the 
only  sound  she  heard.  She  glided  along 
towards  him,  admiring  him,  with  a  sense 
that  he  was,  if  not  a  god,  nor  even  a  king, 
in  the  phraseology  so  largely  adopted  by 
love-lorn  ladies  nowadays,  yet  in  all  the 
entrancing  reality  of  that  fact  a  gentle- 
man, able  to  confer  upon  the  girl  he 
loved  the  corresponding  position  of  a 
lady  and  all  that  was  desirable  in  this 
world.  But  perhaps  we  do  injustice  to 
Lily.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
she  did  not  think  of  what  he  could  be- 
stow, but  of  himself  in  that  climax  of 
perfection,  exquisite  in  those  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  which  nowhere 
else  had  she  ever  touched  so  closely,  — 
not  only  a  gentleman,  but  one  in  full 
dress,  in  the  attire  only  vaguely  dreamed 
of  by  admiring  visionaries  in  villages,  in 
his  evening  clothes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Stephen  would 
have  been,  though  not  of  very  delicate 
sensibilities,  extremely  mortified  and 
shocked  had  he  been  aware  of  the  part 
which  his  shirt  front,  his  white  tie,  and 
that  very  tiny  diamond  stud  bore  in  the 
fascination  which  he  was  conscious  of 
exercising  over  Lily.  Fortunately,  no 
such  idea  ever  entered  his  mind,  any 
more  than  the  possibility  of  harm  oc- 
curred to  Lily.  The  thoughts  of  the 
one  were  so  far  entirely  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  other.  But  at  the  moment  of 
their  meeting,  perhaps,  on  both  sides  the 
reserve  fell  away,  and  they  were  what 
they  seemed  for  one  big  heart-beat  — 


lovers  ;  forgetting  everything  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  emotion,  such  as  banishes 
every  other  feeling. 

"  Well,  little  'un,"  Stephen  said.  "  So 
you  've  come  at  last." 

"  Oh,  Stephen  !  "  Lily  cried. 

After  a  minute,  this  transport  being 
over,  they  entered  upon  details. 

"  Have  you  been  waiting  long  ?  I 
could  n't  get  away." 

"  Never  mind,  now  you  're  here.  You 
are  a  darling  to  come  on  such  short  notice. 
I  was  awfully  afraid  you  would  n't." 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  so  many 
things  to  occupy  me  that  I  have  n't  al- 
ways time  to  think  "  — 

"  Of  what,  my  little  Lily  ?  Say  of 
me.  I  know  it 's  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Stephen  !  " 

"  You  are  the  most  enchanting  little  — 
Would  you  like  to  know  exactly  how 
it  was  ?  As  soon  as  I  heard  Roger  was 
out  of  the  way  —  You  are  sure  you 
did  n't  cry  your  little  eyes  out  for 
Roger  ?  " 

"  Stephen  !  "  with  indignation. 

"  Well,  little  'un.  He  ain't  half  bad 
—  for  "  —  "  you,"  he  was  about  to  say, 
but  paused,  with  a  sense  that  Lily's 
meekness  was  not  sufficiently  proved. 
"  As  for  looks  —  but  looks  are  not  every- 
thing ;  he  has  his  backers,  as  I  have 
mine.  What  side  would  you  be  on, 
Lily"- 

"  Oh,  Stephen ! "  She  rung  the 
changes  upon  his  name  in  any  tone  from 
enthusiasm  to  indignation. 

"  Well  !  "  he  cried,  triumphantly. 
"  As  soon  as  I  heard  they  were  out  of 
the  way  I  got  my  leave  like  a  shot.  The 
Squire  can't  make  it  out,  Lily.  A  fel- 
low like  me,  fond  of  being  in  the  middle 
of  everything,  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
fun  just  as  the  fiddles  are  tuning  up,  — 
he  can't  make  it  out." 

"  Oh,  Stephen  !  and  you  are  giving 
that  up,  and  the  balls,  and  all  the  grand 
ladies,  and  everything,  for  me  !  ' 

"  Well,  ain't  you  pleased  ?  I  should 
have  thought  that  was  just  what  you 
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would  like  best,  Lil.  To  know  you're 
more  attractive  than  the  whole  lot,  eh  ? 
that  I  'd  rather  come  here  for  this  — 
for  a  look  of  you  —  even  when  I  can't 
see  you,"  he  cried,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  Stephen  !  it  is  too  much." 

Her  cheek  touched  the  polished  sur- 
face of  that  shirt  front,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  not  sensible  of  it,  being 
swept  away  by  the  feeling  that  there  was 
no  one  like  him,  no  one  so  noble,  so  dis- 
interested, so  true. 

"  Well,  it 's  a  good  deal,  my  pet ;  it  's 
about  all  a  fellow  can  do,  to  show  —  I 
shall  get  the  good  of  it  all  the  more  an- 
other time,  when  we  're  no  longer  parted 
like  this,  having  to  meet  in  the  dark  ; 
when  we  're  "  — 

"  Together !  "  she  said  softly,  under 
her  breath,  with  a  sense  of  ecstatic  ex- 
pectation, as  if  it  had  been  heaven. 

He  laughed  and  held  her  close ;  he 
did  not  echo  the  word,  but  what  did 
that  pressure  mean  save  a  more  eloquent 
repetition  ?  Together !  Before  Lily's 
eyes  the  darkness  of  the  dell  lighted  up 
with  a  light  that  never  was  on  ball- 
room or  theatre,  a  vision  of  entertain- 
ments indescribable,  happiness  ineffable, 
splendors,  raptures,  visions  of  delight. 
She  saw  herself  walking  into  marble 
halls,  leaning  upon  his  arm,  dancing  with 
him,  riding  with  him,  always  together, 
and  in  the  first  circles,  among  the  best 
people  in  England.  Her  heart  melted 
in  the  softening  of  enthusiasm  and  grati- 
tude and  joy. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  one  thing,"  she  said. 

"  A  hundred,  my  pet,  whatever  you 
please." 

"Are  you  sure  —  oh,  tell  me  the 
truth  !  don't  flatter  me,  for  I  want  to 
know  —  are  you  sure  that  when  you  take 
me  among  all  those  grand  people  you 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  your  poor  Lily  ? 
Think  where  you  are  taking  me  from, 
a  poor  little  cottage.  Won't  you  ever 
feel  ashamed  ?  Oh,  Stephen !  I  think 
it  would  kill  me,  but  I  want  to  know." 

"  You  little   goose ! "    he   said,  with 


various  caresses  ;  "if  I  were  ashamed 
of  you,  do  you  think  I  'd  ever  take  you 
among  the  grand  people,  as  you  say  ?  " 
He  laughed,  and  the  echoes  seemed  to 
catch  his  laugh  and  send  it  back  in  a 
fashion  which  frightened  Lily.  "  We  '11 
settle  it  in  that  way,"  he  cried ;  "  you 
may  trust  me  for  that." 

"  If  you  are  sure,  if  you  are  quite 
sure." 

"  I  'm  sure,"  he  returned,  "  and  I  '11 
tell  you  why ;  for  whether  it  would  put 
you  out  or  not,  it  would  put  me  out  hor- 
ribly, and  I  never  expose  myself  to  an 
unpleasantness,  —  don't  you  understand 
that,  Lily  ?  So  you  need  n't  be  afraid." 

The  form  of  this  protest  did  not  quite 
satisfy  Lily.  It  was  not  exactly  the 
reply  she  expected;  but  after  all,  was 
it  not  the  best  pledge  she  could  have  ? 
Did  it  not  show  how  certain  he  was  that 
never  through  her  could  he  be  shamed  ? 
But  she  went  on  with  him  a  little  in 
silence,  daunted,  she  could  scarcely  tell 
why. 

"  We  've  something  to  talk  of,  of  much 
more  importance,  Lily.  There  are  to  be 
no  silly  fancies,  mind !  We  '11  not  often 
have  such  a  good  time  as  this,  with  no- 
body spying.  When  are  you  coming  to 
me  for  good  and  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Stephen  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  pet,  I  know  all  that.  I  've 
thought  it  over  and  settled  everything. 
Lily,  you  are  a  little  goose,  though  you  're 
a  very  sweet  one.  I  believe  you  're 
hankering  all  the  time  after  the  white 
satin  and  the  veil,  and  church -bells 
ringing,  and  village  brats  scattering 
flowers." 

What  a  leap  her  heart  gave  at  the 
suggestion  !  Ah,  that  she  did,  —  han- 
kered, as  he  said,  longed,  would  have 
given  her  finger  for  the  possibility,  not, 
to  do  her  justice,  of  the  white  satin,  but 
of  the  orderly,  lawful,  peaceful  rite  which 
everybody  should  know. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  falter  in  her 
voice,  "not  if  that  —  would  be  against 
—  your  interest." 
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"  Against  my  interest !  I  should  think 
it  would  be,"  he  said,  "  and  a  nice  quiet 
registrar's  office  is  as  good  in  every 
way." 

"  Ah,  not  that ;  a  little  old  church  in 
the  city.  Don't  you  remember  what 
we  agreed  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then 
broke  into  a  laugh  again.  "  To  be  sure," 
he  cried,  "  a  little  old  church  in  the  city ; 
St.  Botolph's  or  St.  Aldgate's,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  with  an  old  sexton 
and  pew-opener,  and  everything  mouldy 
and  quiet.  I  know  where  you  have 
taken  that  from,  you  little  novel-reader ; 
they  're  all  alike  in  the  romances.  Well, 
it  shall  have  its  little  old  church,  if  it 
won't  be  content  without." 

"Oh,  Stephen,  you  are  not  to  think 
me  fanciful,  but  unless  it  was  in  a  church 
I  should  never  believe  it  any  good." 

"  What,  not  with  a  special  license,  and 
a  ring,  and  everything  orthodox?  Do 
you.  think,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  that 
I  should  want  to  deceive  you,  Lily  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  seemed  to  push  him  from 
her,  so  earnest  was  she.  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  " 
She  was  wounded  even  by  the  sugges- 
tion, which  never  could  have  come  from 
her  own  mind.  "  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  the  sky  falling,  —  sooner,  sooner  !  " 

He  laughed  again,  but  in  a  less  as- 
sured and  triumphant  tone.  He  added 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  her  denial ; 
why  should  he  ?  She  was  sure  enough 
to  make  all  other  asseveration  unneces- 
sary. And  then  they  went  on,  slowly 
wandering  in  the  soft  darkness  of  the 
night,  getting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  as  they  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  West  Lodge,  for  it  was  time  for  Lily 
to  go  home.  Their  figures  disappeared 
amid  the  groups  of  trees,  where  the  clear 
sky-light  and  the  faint  radiance  of  the 
moon  reached  them  but  by  moments. 
Not  the  keenest-eyed  spectator  could 
have  followed  them  through  the  wood, 
which  they  both  knew  so  well,  every  step 
of  the  way,  round  the  boles  of  the  great 


beeches  and  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  oaks. 
They  spoke  of  all  the  details  of  that 
event,  which  had  been  already  arranged 
and  agreed  upon  ;  to  which  Lily  had  long 
ago  worn  out  all  her  objections,  and  now 
regarded  almost  as  a  matter  settled ; 
which  had  come,  by  much  reasoning 
over  it,  to  look  like  an  ordinary  event. 
She  had  ceased  to  think  of  the  misery 
of  her  father  and  mother,  which  at  first 
had  weighed  very  heavily  upon  her ; 
for  what  was  that  to  be  ?  —  the  dis- 
tress of  a  morning,  the  anxiety  of  a 
single  night,  ending  in  delight  and  tri- 
umph. All  these  points  were  disposed  of 
long  ago ;  the  sole  thing  that  remained 
was  to  carry  out  this  project,  —  to  carry 
it  out  so  effectively,  so  speedily,  so  quiet- 
ly, that  until  it  was  done  and  over 
nobody  should  suspect  its  possibility. 
For  no  one  was  aware  of  these  silent 
and  darkling  meetings.  No  spy  had 
ever  encountered  them,  no  prying  eye 
seen  them  together.  Roger,  indeed,  was 
well  enough  known  to  be  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  cottage,  but  of  Stephen, 
who  was  so  seldom  at  Melcombe,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  — 
Stephen  the  officer,  the  one  who  had  al- 
ways been  away,  —  of  him  nobody  knew 
anything;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  Lily 
Ford,  so  far  as  the  country  neighbors 
were  aware,  in  his  lif  e. 


XVI. 

THOUGHTS   AND   TALKS. 

Roger  and  Edmund  Mitf  ord  had  gone 
away  together,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  elder  brother.  He  had  not  con- 
sented to  it  even  at  the  moment  when, 
obeying  a  hundred  half -resisted  impulses, 
he  had  finally,  without  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  refusing  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  yielded,  gone  away,  to  Ed- 
mund's surprise  and  his  own.  So  un- 
likely up  to  the  last  had  it  been  that 
they  went  off  finally  by  the  night  train, 
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without  any  provision  for  going,  making 
a  step  which  commends  itself,  somehow, 
in  all  cases  to  the  imagination  of  the  mis- 
erable, —  a  sudden  rush  into  the  night, 
an  escape  from  all  the  known  and  usual 
conditions  of  ordinary  existence.  Ed- 
mund so  understood  and  humored  the  ca- 
pricious, fantastic  misery  of  Roger's  mind 
as  to  go  on  without  pause  or  inquiry,  not 
to  London  only,  as  everybody  thought, 
but  as  fast  as  the  railway  could  carry 
them  across  France,  till  they  reached 
those  soft  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  so  many  people  go  when  life 
cease*s  to  be  practicable,  as  if  there  were 
something  healing  in  the  mere  contact 
with  those  mild  breezes  and  in  the  sight 
of  that  tideless  sea.  Even  the  journey, 
occupying  so  many  long  hours,  in  which 
he  was  at  once  tired  out  and  shut  up  in 
a  moving  prison  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  did  Roger  good,  and  restored, 
or  seemed  to  restore,  his  mental  balance. 
He  broke  out  into  wild  ridicule  of  him- 
self when  he  got  to  the  Riviera.  What 
did  he  want  there,  a  fellow  in  such 
health,  who  did  not  know  whereabouts 
his  lungs  were,  or  had  anything  that 
wanted  setting  right  in  his  constitution  ? 
He  stalked  through  the  rooms  at  Monte 
Carlo,  observing  the  play  with  the  scorn- 
ful calm  of  a  man  whom  this  kind  of 
superficial  excitement  did  not  touch,  and 
who  could  scarcely  suppress  his  contempt 
for  the  human  beings  whose  souls  were 
absorbed  in  the  attractions  of  a  color  or 
the  number  of  a  card.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  no  doubt,  however  conscious  of 
their  own  folly,  would  have  considered 
the  plight  of  a  young  man  in  his  position, 
disturbed  in  all  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life  by  the  pretty  face  of  a 
gamekeeper's  daughter,  as  an  idiocy  far 
more  unaccountable.  Thus  we  criticise 
but  do  not  better  each  other.  After  a 
few  days,  in  which  he  composed  himself 
thus  by  the  observation  of  other  people's 
imbecilities,  Roger  turned  back,  always 
humored  by  his  anxious  companion,  by 
whose  motion  it  was  that  they  paused  in 


Paris,  then  brilliant  in  all  the  beauty  and 
gayety  of  spring  ;  and  it  was  only  after 
Stephen  had  been  for  some  days  at  Mel- 
combe  that  the  brothers  came  back  to 
London.  It  was  by  this  time  the  bej; 
ning  of  May.  Easter  was  over,  and  wit 
it  all  country  claims  upon  the  attentic 
of  society.  The  season  had  begun  its 
hot  career,  and  there  were  a  thousand 
things  to  do  for  all  those  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  influx  of  the  invading  class, 
and  by  many  who  were  not.  Roger  had 
got  back,  as  his  brother  thought,  much 
of  his  self-command  and  healthy  balance 
of  faculty.  He  allowed  himself  to  float 
into  the  usual  current,  and  do  what  other 
men  did.  If  he  said  something  bitter 
now  and  then  about  the  men,  or  particu- 
larly the  women,  whom  he  encountered, 
or  betrayed  a  scornful  consciousness  of 
those  little  attempts  to  attract  so  ex- 
cellent a  parti,  to  which  the  intended 
victims  of  such  attempts  are  nowadays 
so  very  wide  awake,  these,  though  very 
unlike  Roger,  were  not  at  all  unlike  the 
utterances  of  his  kind,  and  roused  no 
astonishment  among  those  who  heard 
them.  A  fine  and  generous  mind,  bent 
out  of  nature  by  some  personal  expe- 
rience, is  rarely  bitter  enough  to  equal 
the  common  sentiments  of  the  vulgar 
and  coarse-minded  in  society  or  out  of 
it.  The  cynical  outbursts  which  grieved 
Edmund,  and  jarred  upon  Roger's  own 
ear  like  false  notes,  were  not  so  false  as 
the  common  jargon  which  men  were  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  and  give  vent  to, 
without  thought  of  any  particular  mean- 
ing at  all.  So  that  the  state  of  mind 
of  which  the  brothers  were  so  painfully 
conscious  scarcely  betrayed  itself  out- 
side. And  they  ceased  to  be  each  oth- 
er's constant  companions  in  the  familiar 
circles  of  town.  Edmund  had  his  own 
"  set,"  which  was  not  that  of  his  brother. 
It  was  at  once  a  humbler  and  more  ex- 
clusive world  than  that  into  which  Roger 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn,  without 
any  special  inclination  one  way  or  the 
other,  drifting  upon  the  customary  tide. 
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Edmund  avoided  the  ordinary  and  in- 
evitable, to  which  Roger  resigned  him- 
self. He  had  friends  here  and  there  of 
quite  different  claims  and  pretensions. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  at  an  artist's 
gorgeous  house  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
sometimes  at  the  big  plain  dwelling  of 
a  lawyer  or  savant  in  Russell  Square. 
He  did  not  at  all  mind  where  it  was,  so 
long  as  he  found  people  who  were  con- 
genial, and  whose  notions  of  existence 
were  more  or  less  in  keeping  with  his 
own.  These  notions  of  existence,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  habits  of  Belgravia  or  even 
Mayfair. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Edmund,  when 
thus  freed  of  all  responsibility  for  his 
brother,  and  the  position  which  had  been 
little  less  than  that  of  Roger's  keeper,  or 
his  nurse,  felt  much  more  at  his  ease, 
and  began  to  enjoy  himself.  He  liked 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  stir 
of  renewal  in  the  veins  of  the  great  city, 
a  stir  which  runs  through  everything, 
and  in  which  all  her  various  develop- 
ments have  a  share,  was  pleasant  to  him. 
He  went  to  all  the  exhibitions,  and  to 
the  scientific  gatherings,  and  —  what  we 
fear  will  greatly  impair  any  favorable 
impression  he  may  have  made  for  him- 
self upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  —  even 
to  some  which  are  far  from  being  scien- 
tific, those  which  flourish  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Exeter  Hall.  He  did  this 
without  a  blush,  and  realized  with  a 
smile  how  wonderfully  alike  they  all 
were,  both  in  their  good  qualities  and  in 
their  bad.  In  all  there  was  a  certain 
ground  of  honest  enthusiasm,  and  in  all 
a  superstructure  of  humbug  and  make- 
believe,  and  not  one  of  the  actors  hi 
these  scenes  was  aware  where  the  reality 
ended  and  the  sham  began.  In  some  of 
these  places  he  encountered  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind,  the  lawyer  who  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Travers  family,  whom  Ed- 
mund had  met  at  Mount  Travers  in  the 
late  proprietor's  lifetime.  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind  was  something  of  an  amateur  in 
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life,  like  Edmund  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  a  sober  married  man, 
with  a  family.  He  was  so  sober,  so  re- 
spectable, so  out  of  place  in  some  of  the 
haunts  where  the  young  man  found  him, 
that  the  lawyer  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain. "  You  will  wonder  to  see  me  so 
much  about,"  he  said.  "  You  will  think 
I  ought  to  be  at  my  own  fireside,  a  man 
of  my  age." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  specially  of  fire- 
sides," returned  Edmund ;  and  indeed 
there  was  but  little  occasion,  for  a  lecture 
was  then  going  on  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion which  was  of  a  nature  altogether  to 
discountenance  such  old-fashioned  ideas. 
There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  supposed  to  be  highly  inter- 
esting. But  Edmund  and  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind  were  both  among  that  restless  and 
disturbing  element,  the  men  who  hang 
like  a  sort  of  moving,  rustling  fringe 
round  the  outskirts  of  every  such  assem- 
blage, —  men  who  could  evidently  have 
found  comfortable  seats,  and  listened  at 
their  ease  to  all  the  lecturer's  demonstra- 
tions, had  they  chosen,  but  who  preferred 
to  stand,  or  swing  on  one  foot,  looking 
on,  with  their  heads  close  together,  and 
making  remarks,  which  were  not  always 
in  the  subdued  tone  which  recognizes  the 
sanctity  of  teaching,  whatever  the  char- 
acter of  that  teaching  may  be. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  ought  to 
be  at  home  ;  but  my  family  are  all  grown 
up  and  settled,  Mr.  Mitford.  My  young- 
est girl  was  married  a  year  ago,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  mother  is  after 
one  or  the  other  of  them  forever,  and  no- 
body takes  any  trouble  about  me.  There 
is  always  a  baby  come,  or  coming,  or 
something.  It 's  all  very  well  for  half 
a  dozen  other  houses,  but  it  does  n't  add 
to  the  charm  of  mine.  We  don't  think 
it  worth  while  to  change  our  house,  my 
wife  and  I,  but  it 's  a  great  deal  too  large 
for  us,  that 's  the  truth,  and  a  little  bit 
dreary,  —  just  a  little  bit.  Mrs.  Gavel- 
kind  has  always  one  of  her  brood  to 
look  after,  and  I  come  here,  or  there,"  he 
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added,  with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder;  where  that  was,  whether 
Exeter  Hall,  or  the  theatres  in  the  Strand, 
or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  Tabernacle,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  tell,  for  Mr.  Gavelkind  fre- 
quented them  all. 

"  It 's  not  pai'ticularly  lively  here," 
Edmund  remarked. 

"  You  mean  the  lecturer  ?  Well,  I 
imagine  I  know  all  his  arguments  by 
heart.  But  then,  why  should  he  take 
trouble  about  me  ?  I  don't  want  to  be 
convinced.  I  don't  care  much  for  what 
he  believes,  one  way  or  another.  It's 
that  lot  he 's  thinking  of,  and  quite 
right,  too.  It  is  not  you  or  I,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  who  will  ever  do  him  any  credit." 

"  Softly,"  said  Edmund.  "  I  may  be 
an  enthusiastic  student  seeking  enlight- 
enment on  this  particular  point,  for  any- 
thing you  know." 

"  Oh !  "  said  the  other,  with  some  cu- 
riosity and  surprise.  He  paused  a  little, 
and  then  resumed  :  "  Are  you  really  in- 
terested in  this  evolution  business,  now  ? 
Well,  we  're  a  strange  lot ;  that 's  what  I 
always  say.  I  see  strange  things  in  my 
way  of  business  every  day.  Bless  us  all, 
what 's  a  thumb  or  half  a  dozen  of  'em 
to  what  you  can  see,  going  about  with 
eyes  in  your  head,  every  day  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  that  is  my  opinion,  too," 
assented  Edmund,  thinking  rather  sadly 
of  his  brother  and  his  arrested  life. 

"  I  knew  it.  I  've  a  little  experience 
with  my  fellow-creatures,  and  I  general- 
ly know  from  a  man's  looks.  We  are 
a  droll  lot,  Mr.  Mitford.  Last  time  I 
met  you,  it  was  at  that  Fifi  business. 
Odd,  wasn't  it?  What  you  call  un- 
conventional those  fellows  ought  to  have 
been,  if  anybody.  Dear  me  !  they  were 
just  as  cut  and  dry  as  the  best  of  us," 
said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  with  a  sort  of  ad- 
miring pity,  shaking  his  head. 

"  That  is  true,  too,"  returned  Ed- 
mund, with  a  laugh.  "  You  are  a  des- 
perate critic,  Mr.  Gavelkind.  From  Ex- 
eter Hall  to  this  sort  of  thing,  do  you 


never  get  any  satisfaction?  —  for  we 
have  met  now  at  a  number  of  places." 

"  Not  the  sort  of  places  people  gener- 
ally mean  when  they  say  that,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  chuckle.  "  I  '11  tell  you 
now,  Mr.  Mitford,  that  actor  man, — 
that 's  the  fellow,  of  all  I  've  seen,  that 
has  got  the  most  confidence  in  himself. 
It  is  n't  a  course,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  for  going  at  it  helter-skelter, 
whether  he  can  do  or  not,  and  carrying 
the  whole  hurly-burly  along  with  him. 
This  man  here 's  got  no  convictions," 
the  lawyer  added.  "  It  puts  him  out  to 
look  at  you  and  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  respectful 
to  stand  and  talk  while  he  is  doing  his 
best." 

"  That 's  well  said,  too.  Perhaps  I 
don't  think  enough  of  that.  If  you  're 
going  my  way,  Mr.  Mitford,  I  don't 
mind  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
argument.  A  stroll  in  the  streets  is 
just  as  instructive  as  anything  else,  when 
you  've  got  a  rational  being  along  with 
you.  I  know  how  to  get  out  without 
disturbing  anybody."  When  they  had 
emerged  into  the  streets,  however,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  course  of  his  re- 
flections, Mr.  Gavelkind  said, — 

"  I  've  been  down  in  your  part  of  the 
country  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"Indeed?"  said  Edmund.  He  was 
taken  entirely  unawares,  and  it  brought 
a  color  to  his  cheek,  which  was  not  lost 
on  his  companion.  "  I  suppose  with 
Miss  Travers,"  he  continued.  "  I  hope 
that  all  is  well  there." 

"  Well  enough,  and  very  ill,  too,"  af- 
firmed the  lawyer,  shaking  his  head. 
"  You  know  the  deception  she  's  got  in 
hand  ?  " 

"  Deception .!  "  said  Edmund,  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know.  By  her 
uncle's  will  she  has  everything,  but  to 
save  the  feelings  of  that  little,  useless, 
uninteresting  person  "  — 

"I  remember,"  said  Edmund;  "but 
surely  it 's  a  sacred  sort  of  deception." 
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"  A  sacred  falsehood,"  said  the  other, 
shaking  his  head  ;  "  all  that  does  n't  make 
it  easier  to  manage  now.  She  has  wound 
herself  up  in  coil  on  coil,  and  unless  the 
poor  old  lady  dies,  which  would  be  the 
only  safe  ending,  I  don't  know  how  she  's 
to  come  out.  It 's  better  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  You  can't  play  provi- 
dence with  any  success  that  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"  But  surely,  it  was  most  natural,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  thing  which  Miss  Tra- 
vers,  being  the  woman  she  is,  could  have 
done." 

"  Being  the  woman  she  is,"  the  law- 
yer repeated,  shaking  his  head.  "  She  's 
a  very  fine  woman,  Elizabeth  Travers. 
I  don't  mean  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
words,  though  she 's  a  handsome  girl, 
too.  There  are  not  many  like  her,  Mr. 
Mitford,  though  I  don't  know  whether 
she  's  properly  appreciated  among  all  the 
old  fogyisms  of  a  country  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  I  think  Miss  Travers  is  valued  as 
she  ought  to  be,"  said  Edmund,  again 
with  a  slight  embarrassment.  .  "  At  least, 
as  near  that  as  common  understanding 
goes,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 

"Ah,  there  you're  right,"  cried  Mr. 
Gavelkind  ;  "  that 's  never  within  a  long 
way  of  the  reality.  A  country  neigh- 
borhood —  begging  your  pardon,  if  you 
're  fond  of  it  —  is  the  devil  for  that. 
They  're  all  so  precious  set  up  on  their 
own  merits.  And  the  new  people,  as 
you  call  'em,  the  new  people  get  no 
chance." 

"All  that  has  been  got  over  in  this 
case,"  Edmund  said.  "  The  old  people 
—  had  very  little  in  common  with  "  — 

He  was  going  to  say  "  Elizabeth," 
the  lawyer  felt  sure.  The  puppy !  And 
yet  what  a  natural  and,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  thing  to  do  ! 

"  Mrs.  Travers  is  not  a  badly  bred 
woman.  She  has  some  sense,  in  her 
way.  But  now  they  've  both  got  wound 
round  and  round  in  the  coils  of  this  huge 
mistake,  and  the  worst  is  that  everybody 


knows.  You  might  as  well  have  tried," 
declared  Mr.  Gavelkind,  "  to  smother 
the  scent  of  that  ointment,  you  know,  in 
the  Bible,  as  to  keep  a  will  from  being 
known.  Who  tells  it  you  never  can  find 
out,  but  before  the  seals  are  broken  it 's 
always  known.  That 's  one  of  the  things 
that  can't  be  hid.  And  some  time  or 
other  it  will  all  come  out,  unless  the  old 
lady  dies,  which  would  be  the  best." 

"  It  seems  a  pity  to  doom  the  old  lady 
on  that  account." 

"  Then  Miss  Travers  should  marry, 
sir,  as  great  a  fool  as  herself,  who  would 
accept  the  position  and  keep  it  up.  And 
I  don't  suppose  a  saint  like  that  is  easily 
to  be  met  with  in  this  commonplace  sort 
of  a  world." 

"  Should  he  be  a  saint  ?  "  Edmund 
asked,  with  a  faint  laugh.  They  were 
crossing  a  stream  of  bright  light  from 
an  open  door,  and  Mr.  Gavelkind,  look- 
ing sharply  up,  saw  the  wave  of  color 
which  went  once  more  over  his  face. 

"  If  you  know  anybody  so  disinterest- 
ed, put  the  circumstances  before  him, 
and  tell  him  that  the  man  that  marries 
Elizabeth  Travers  will  get  "  — 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Edmund,  putting 
up  his  hand  quickly,  "but  don't  you 
think  we  're  going  rather  far?  I  have 
no  right,  on  my  side,  to  discuss  such  a 
question,  whatever  you  may  have." 

"  Oh,  I  've  right  enough,"  cried  Mr. 
Gavelkind.  "  Good-night,  Mr.  Edmund 
Mitford.  We  are  a  queer  lot  in  this 
world.  Lord,  to  think  of  a  man  trou- 
bling his  head  about  evolution  that  can 
see  the  contradictions  of  human  nature 
every  day !  " 

With  this  curious  bombshell  or  Par- 
thian arrow,  the  lawyer  gave  Edmund's 
hand  a  hasty  shake,  and  before  he  could 
draw  his  breath  had  turned  round  and 
darted  away. 

The  man  that  marries  Elizabeth  Tra- 
vers will  get —  Edmund  went  along 
Piccadilly,  when  he  was  thus  left,  with 
these  words  ringing  through  his  mind. 
They  formed  -into  a  kind  of  chorus,  and 
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sung  themselves  to  the  accompaniment 
of  all  the  rhythm  of  life  around,  as  he 
passed  along  quickly,  silently,  absorbed 
in  the  thought.  It  was  not  a  new 
thought,  though  it  was  one  which  he  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  entertain.  .  No- 
body could  understand  like 'himself  the 
chill  resistance  of  the  country  neighbor- 
hood first,  the  flutter  of  discussion  after, 
and  all  those  levities  about  the  heiress 
which  had  flown  about  like  thistle-down. 
The  man  who  marries  Elizabeth  Travers 
will  get —  What  should  he  get,  that 
happy  man  ?  Was  it  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  old  Gavelkind  had 
been  about  to  say  ?  Half  the  people  in 
the  country  could  have  told  that  with 
a  glib  certainty,  and  had  repeated  it  till 
an  honest  heart  grew  sick.  Was  that 
all  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Travers 
would  get  ?  Edmund  unconsciously  flung 
his  head  high,  with  a  half  sob  of  gener- 
ous feeling  in  his  throat.  That  was  not 
what  the  old  lawyer  had  been  about  to 
say.  Even  that  old  fellow  knew  better. 


The  man  that  marries  Elizabeth  Tra- 
vers —  The  man  that  —  Fortunate 
man,  favored  of  Heaven  !  The  tumult 
of  the  streets  changed  around  Edmund 
to  a  ring  of  mingled  echoes,  all  chiming 
round  these  words.  They  pressed  upon 
him  so,  and  rang  in  his  ears,  that  pres- 
ently, when  he  reached  that  corner  where 
all  the  lights  were  flashing,  and  the 
streams  of  the  great  thoroughfares  meet- 
ing, and  the  carriage  lamps  darting  past 
each  other  like  fireflies,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  quiet  and  comparative  seclusion 
of  the  Park,  like  a  man  pursued.  But 
when  he  got  there,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  soft  May  sky  over  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  Park,  and  felt  upon  him  the  shin- 
ing of  that  same  moon,  only  a  little  old- 
er, which  shone  upon  Stephen  and  his 
coming  at  Melcombe,  instead  of  escaping, 
he  found  himself  caught  again  by  softer 
echoes,  like  the  sound  of  marriage-bells. 
The  man  who  marries  Elizabeth  Tra- 
vers —  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  happy 
inspirations,  who  —  was  that  to  be  ? 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


VERSES. 
I. 

Left  Out. 

OVER  parched  hill  and  plain 
Sweep  the  legions  of  the  rain. 
Here  its  bounty  knows  no  stay, 
Here  in  showers  it  ebbs  away, 
Here,  unslaked,  the  summer  burns ; 
Downward,  to  the  mother,  turns 
Choicest  flower  of  all  the  fields. 
With  a  sigh  its  spirit  yields. 
You  may  blame  the  rain  or  no, 
But  it  ever  hath  been  so,  — 
Something  loveliest  of  its  race 
Perisheth  from  out  its  place, 
For  the  lack  of  freshening  care. 
While  the  rain  pours  otherwhere. 
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From  the  caverned  shores  and  seas 
Springs  the  wafting,  sail-loved  breeze ; 
To  its  port  speeds  many  a  bark, 
Like  an  arrow  to  the  mark. 
Here,  a  zephyr's  might,  it  blows, 
Here  the  sea  unruffled  flows ; 
Here  is  held,  with  sails  asleep, 
Swiftest  ship  that  swept  the  deep. 
You  may  blame  the  wind  or  no, 
But  it  ever  hath  been  so,  — 
Something  bravest  of  its  kind 
Leads  a  frustrate  life  and  blind, 
For  the  lack  of  favoring  gales, 
Blowing  blithe  on  other  sails. 


II. 

Gray  Hair  in  Youth. 

What  does  youth  with  silvered  crown  ? 
Snows  of  winter  come  not  down 
Till  the  frost  hath  made  its  way, 
And  the  night  outmeasured  day  ; 
Till  the  harvest  all  is  stored, 
And  the  cordial  vintage  poured. 
That  can  heavy  memories  drown. 
What  does  youth  with  silvered  crown? 

Passion's  fires  have  burned  apace, 
Laying  waste  the  summer's  grace, 
Than  the  frost  more  cruel  keen, 
Making  youth  as  age  be  seen, 
Save  upon  his  silken  hairs 
Ashes  white,  not  snow,  he  bears,  — 
Mournful  frame  for  morning  face ! 
Passion's  fires  have  burned  apace. 

m. 

Hose  Color. 

Send  me  thorns  a  half  year  through, 
Branches  hung  with  frozen  dew, 
Blight-leaf  feuds  and  blanching  hates, 
(If  ye  will)  ye  cankered  Fates : 
All  your  leaden  seasons'  toil 
To  fair  weather  lends  a  foil ! 
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'Gainst  December  how  June  glows,  — 
Hey !  the  color  of  the  rose ! 

Bid  the  morning  of  my  day 
(If  ye  will)  be  dull  and  gray ; 
Chase  afar  the  shining  hours 
With  a  scourge  of  braided  showers, 
Lightning-flash,  and  thunder-crack : 
But  at  eve  the  cloudy  rack 
Blossoms  like  a  garden-close, — 
Hey  !  the  color  of  the  rose ! 

Beauty,  on  whom  homage  waits, 

I  appeal  to  thee  from  Fates. 

As  my  year  and  as  my  day 

Genial  turn  from  cold  and  gray, 

Let  the  selfsame  sign  bespeak 

Thy  rich  heart  upon  thy  cheek : 

Up  the  gracious  June  warmth  goes,  — 

Hey !  the  color  of  the   rose ! 


IV. 

In  Trust. 

Love  itself  cannot  bestow ; 
Heaven  bestowed  Love  long  ago. 
Sweet  the  error  of  thy  thought, 
If  it  deem  I  give  thee  aught, 
Who  but  render  back  thine  own, 
Destined  thine  from  time  unknown. 
Gladly  it  reverts  to  thee, 
Casting  off  my  regency : 
So  the  carrier-dove,  when  freed, 
Cannot  choose  but  homeward  speed  ; 
So  the  flower-lent  dewdrop  flies 
Back  unto  its  native  skies  ; 
So  the  brightness  of  the  wave 
But  returns  what  Titan  gave ; 
So  the  voice  from  out  the  hill 
Runneth  at  the  bidder's  will ; 
So  the  soul  that  hidden  lies 
In  the  flute  now  lives,  now  dies, 
Mastered  by  a  breath  and  touch. 
Only  this  I  marvel  much  : 
Heaven,  designing  gifts  for  thee, 
Placed  them  here  in  trust  with  me. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 


FOB  three  hundred  years  Russia  has 
slowly  and  stealthily  enlarged  her  grasp 
and  tightened  her  hold  on  northern  and 
western  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  almost  the  whole  of 
modern  Siberia  and  bleak  Kamchatka 
were  under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  au- 
tocrat. Since  the  day  when  the  great 
Peter  built  the  city  on  the  Baltic,  named 
in  honor  of  his  patron  saint,  that  he 
might,  as  he  said,  have  an  eye  through 
which  to  look  out  upon  Europe,  and 
seized  Azov  from  the  Turks  in  order  to 
gain  a  foot-hold,  or  ship-hold,  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Russians  have  contem- 
plated the  extermination  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  Tartar  hordes  of  central 
Asia,  and  the  final  occupation  of  their 
territory.  From  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  there  has  been  added  to  the 
purpose  just  stated  another,  namely,  to 
get  possession  of  central  Asia,  not  alone 
as  the  material  proof  of  Russian  superi- 
ority over  the  barbarians,  but  perhaps 
also  as  a  means  of  aggrandizement  and 
base  of  operations  in  a  struggle  for  the 
vast  territory  and  untold  wealth  of  the 
Indies. 

Since  1725,  the  time  of  Peter's  death, 
till  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  1826, 
Russia  was  occupied  in  overpowering 
Fins  and  Swedes,  in  partitioning  Poland, 
in  conquering  Turks  in  the  Crimea,  in 
gaining  control  of  the  Euxine,  in  further 
robbery  of  Persia  of  its  rights  and  pos- 
sessions along  the  Caspian,  and  in  sub- 
jugating the  rude  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
great  barren  steppe  between  Siberia  and 
Turkestan.  The  process  by  which  this 
last  was  accomplished  is  most  interest- 
ing. A  line  of  frontier  posts  was  estab- 
lished, and  from  these,  agents  were  dis- 
patched into  the  wild  country  beyond, 
who  persuaded  the  nomadic  tribes  to  set- 
tle permanently  by  families  on  the  land. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  villages  thus 


formed,  attacked  by  the  fiercer  races  on 
the  south,  appealed  to  Russia  for  aid  to 
repel  the  enemy.  Russian  protection, 
readily  given,  soon  becomes  Russian  do- 
minion, to  which  resistance  is  impossible. 
The  frontier  line  of  military  posts  were 
moved  forward,  and  similar  acts  were  re- 
peated, with  the  same  result,  —  the  es- 
tablishment of  Russian  supremacy.  All 
this  was  quietly  done  ;  it  did  not  attract 
the  notice  of  Europe,  which  was  en- 
grossed, during  this  period,  in  the  career 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  and  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  It  was  the  work  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  force  a  way 
south  on  the  east  and  west  borders  of  the 
Khirgiz  country,  to  bring  under  a  semi- 
control  three  million  savages,  reaching 
from  the  Altai  Range  to  Lake  Issyk  Kul, 
and  from  Orenburg  to  the  Aral  Sea  and 
the  river  Jaxartes,  or  Syr  Daria.  Thus 
across  two  thousand  miles  of  barren 
steppe,  difficult  mountain  ranges,  unford- 
able  rivers ;  across  a  dreary  country 
whose  only  inhabitants  were  the  fierce 
savages  known  as  the  "  Great "  and 
"  Little  "  Hordes,  Russia  stretched  the 
strong  arm  of  her  military,  and  had,  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  1858, 
brought  the  confines  of  her  territory 
near  to  the  door  of  fertile  Khiva  on  the 
west,  and  Khokand  on  the  east.  It  was 
a  tremendous  undertaking,  accomplished 
with  characteristic  pertinacity  and  cun- 
ning. Immediately  to  the  south  lay  a 
line  of  fortresses  constructed  by  the  Kho- 
kandis,  which  would  be  most  useful  to 
the  Russians  if  once  in  their  possession. 
Between  1860  and  1864  these  forts  sur- 
rendered, one  after  the  other,  to  the  Rus- 
sian army,  giving  the  Tsar  control  over 
the  richest  district  of  Khokand.  This 
was  a  serious  matter.  No  longer  could 
Europe  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  wast- 
ing men  and  money  in  an  attempt  which 
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was  sure  to  prove  futile,  —  to  conquer 
the  barren  country  and  barbarous  wan- 
derers of  the  steppe.  The  steppe  was 
conquered ;  the  subjugation  of  fertile 
country  and  settled  inhabitants  was  be- 
gun ;  Russia  was  one  thousand  miles 
nearer  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India.  Eu- 
rope was  alarmed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  Russia 
thought  it  prudent,  or  expedient,  rather, 
to  vouchsafe  some  explanation  of  her 
acts.  This  she  did  in  a  circular  written 
by  that  prince  and  diplomat,  and  prince 
of  diplomats,  Gortschakoff.  It  was  nec- 
essary —  so  reasoned  our  diplomatist  — 
that  the  two  frontiers,  one  starting  from 
China,  and  extending  as  far  as  Lake 
Issyk  Kul,  the  other  from  the  Aral  Sea 
along  the  Syr  Daria,  should  be  united  by 
fortified  posts,  so  connected  that  nomad- 
ic tribes  might  not  harass  and  plunder 
the  peoples  under  their  protection.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  line  of  advanced 
posts  should  be  in  a  country  sufficiently 
fertile  to  furnish  provisions  and  facilitate 
colonization,  thus  giving  stability  and 
prosperity,  and  a  means  of  winning  the 
neighboring  populations  to  a  civilized 
life.  "  Lastly,"  and  here  I  quote,  "  it  is 
urgent  to  fix  the  line  in  a  definite  man- 
ner, in  order  to  escape  from  the  danger- 
ous and  almost  inevitable  inducements 
to  go  on  from  repression  to  reprisals, 
which  might  result  in  endless  extension." 
"  The  line  now  established,"  says  Gort- 
schakoff in  substance,  "  is  determined  by 
reason,  and  by  geographical  and  polit- 
ical conditions  which  are  of  a  fixed  and 
permanent  nature," 

Before  the  ink  had  become  dry  on  this 
circular,  a  new  military  province  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  name  Turkestan,  os- 
tensibly governed  from  Orenburg,  but  in 
reality  by  the  general  commanding  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  the  city 
of  Turkestan.  The  next  step  in  advance 
was  an  attack  upon  the  great  fortress  of 
Tashkend,  which  was  defended  for  many 
weeks  by  the  combined  forces  of  Kho- 
kaudis  and  Bokhariots.  The  city  was 


finally  captured  by  storm,  and  with  it 
fell  the  last  hope  of  Khokandi  indepen- 
dence. A  large  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Khanate  became  Russian.  The  civil 
government  of  the  province  is  hi  the 
hands  of  a  native  prince,  who  conducts 
affairs  in  accordance  with  the  kind  sug- 
gestions of  Russian  ministers  resident, 
who  is  protected  by  Russian  troops  and 
carefully  guarded  by  Russian  police  ;  in 
Tashkend  itself  are  a  Russian  governor 
and  council,  and  Russian  courts  and  po- 
lice control  the  city  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  while  the  commercial 
and  civil  ascendency  of  Russia  enables 
her  to  dictate  all  measures  of  foreign  or 
domestic  policy. 

Khokand  conquered  brought  new  ad- 
versaries by  a  demand  for  the  evacuation 
of  Tashkend ;  this  exaction  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  who 
felt  that  his  state  would  be  the  next  ob- 
ject of  northern  rapacity.  Finding  his 
remonstrance  unheeded,  he  marched 
against  the  Russians  in  Tashkend  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Dis- 
cipline and  fine  equipment  won  the  day, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
Khojend,  important  as  a  commercial  cen- 
tre, and  Samarcand,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  and  renowned  for  its  connection 
with  the  conqueror,  Timour  Tamerlane, 
who  died  within  its  walls,  and  whose  dust 
is  entombed  within  its  precincts.  Thus 
the  great  Jaxartes  Valley  was  added  to 
the  widening  Russian  possessions,  and 
the  historic  ground  —  perhaps  the  cra- 
dle of  the  human  race  —  passed  under- 
neath the  sway  of  a  hereditary  foe. 

Two  years  later  Khojend  was  actually 
seized,  and  Khokandi  power  crushed  ; 
next  year  a  fortified  town,  commanding 
a  view  of  Samarcand,  was  occupied,  and 
the  Ameer  threatened  with  destruction. 
To  avert  this  he  sent  out  forty  thousand 
men,  whose  rusty  guns,  slow  to  fire,  burst, 
with  damage  only  to  those  who  fired 
them.  The  Ameer's  army  was  routed, 
and  Samarcand  passed  under  Russian 
control.  The  fate  of  these  forty  tliou- 
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sand  foreshadows  the  destiny  of  all  the 
Uzbeg  states,  —  gradual  extinction,  or 
absorption  into  th<5  empire. 

Writing  in  July,  1868,  shortly  after 
the  events  just  narrated,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  says  of  Russia  :  "  Her  present  po- 
sition is  another  illustration  of  the  old 
doctrine  that  where  civilization  and  bar- 
barism come  in  contact,  the  latter  must 
inevitably  give  way ;  and  thus,  whether 
the  final  consummation  occur  this  year, 
or  next  year,  or  five  years  hence,  or  even 
ten  years  hence,  come  it  soon  or  come 
it  late,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
nothing  can  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  three  independent  governments  of 
Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  the  Russian  fron- 
tier to  the  Oxus,"  —  a  prophecy  to  be  ac- 
complished and  surpassed  much  sooner 
than  the  vaticinations  of  most  political 
seers. 

We  turn  to  the  west,  and  find  the 
Tsar  standing  on  the  borders  of  Khiva, 
where  his  ancestors  had  wished  to  place 
the  .banner  of  Russian  sovereignty  gen- 
erations before.  Peter  the  Great  sent 
a  general,  Bekovitch  by  name,  to  take 
Khiva  ;  he  failed,  and  was  captured  and 
flayed  by  the  Uzbegs.  About  one  hun- 
dred years  later  Nicholas  sent  Perovsky 
on  the  same  errand.  We  may  imagine, 
with  perhaps  some  reason,  that  Perovsky 
'was  met  by  troops  keeping  step  to  the 
beats  of  a  drum  whose  head  was  formed 
of  the  well-tanned  skin  of  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor.  He  too  failed  most 
dismally,  and  during  more  than  thirty 
years  Khiva  was  unmolested  by  the  Bear 
of  the  North. 

In  1872,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
orders  of  the  home  government  to  the 
contrary,  General  Kaufmann  planned, 
and  in  the  following  spring  executed,  an 
attack  upon  Khiva.  The  expedition  was 
conducted  in  four  columns,  two  starting 
from  the  Caspian,  and  two  from  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Aral  Sea.  The  four 
columns,  numbering  only  four  thousand 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  intrepid  Kauf- 


mann, arriving  within  a  few  days  of  one 
another,  laid  siege  to  a  city  of  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
contest  was  sharp,  short,  and  conclusive. 
Russia,  after  taking  to  herself  all  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  generously  es- 
tablished the  Khan  as  sovereign  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  kingdom  lying 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  subject  only  to 
the  suggestions  of  Russian  ministers  and 
the  burden  of  an  enormous  war  indem- 
nity. 

This  conquest  gave  Russia  new  power 
in  Asia.  Already  her  vessels  floated  on 
the  Caspian,  and  her  naval  stations  were 
established  on  the  Persian  shore  of  that 
sea ;  but  now  her  fleets  could  sail  the 
inland  Aral,  and  her  vessels  steam  up 
the  Jaxartes  to  within  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Samarcand,  and  up  the 
Oxus  to  within  a  much  shorter  distance 
from  Bokhara,  and  meet  with  no  more 
opposition  than  that  offered  by  the  nat- 
ural current  of  the  streams. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Russo-phobes, 
every  conquest  made  by  Russia,  each 
step  toward  the  south,  has  been  only 
another  advance  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  ulterior  and  consummate 
purpose,  to  despoil  the  British  crown  of 
its  fairest  jewel,  —  India.  If  this  is 
really  her  end,  she  is  much  more  likely 
to  attain  it  by  a  southeasterly  route 
from  the  Caspian  than  by  the  long  and 
dreary  way  across  the  steppe  from  Oren- 
burg. Pursuing  the  latter  course,  her 
progress  is  hindered  by  bleak  wastes, 
great  rivers,  yet  unconquered  tribes,  and 
the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  ;  should  she  wish  to  invade  India 
by  the  former,  the  path  is  easy  and  al- 
most open,  —  entirely  so  from  Krasno- 
vodsk  on  the  Caspian  to  Herat.  Says 
Marvin,  "  Setting  out  from  Krasnovodsk, 
a  Russian  could  drive  a  four-in-hand  all 
the  way  to  the  Indian  frontier  near 
Quetta." 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  this 
southern  route,  over  which  the  Russian 
might  so  easily  drive  his  chariot  and 
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four.  As  in  the  northern  advance,  the 
beginning  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Peter,  and  continued  by  Nicholas ;  but 
the  first  definite  step  was  taken  when, 
in  1869,  a  fleet  left  one  of  the  north 
Caspian  ports,  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  Volga  Delta,  and  landed  a  few 
men  and  guns  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sea,  at  Krasnovodsk.  During  ten 
years  the  Russians  "  dawdled  about,"  to 
use  Skobeloff 's  expression,  before  making 
a  decisive  attempt  to  secure  control  of 
the  interior  of  the  Turkoman  country. 
1879  saw  the  attack,  and  slaughter,  and 
conquest  of  Geok  Tepe.  The  cost  of  am- 
munition and  lives  was  fearful.  Twen- 
ty thousand,  or  more  than  half  the  be- 
sieged, fell,  while  the  rest  were  scattered 
and  plundered.  The  effect  of  this  vic- 
tory was  almost  incalculable.  Skobeloff 
had  conquered  and  nearly  crushed  a 
people  who  had  successfully  withstood 
Genghis  Khan,  Timour  Tamerlane,  and 
Nadir.  The  power  of  the  north  had 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  Persians  for  ridding  them  of  the 
marauding  Turkomans.  In  this  fertile 
country  Russia  can  give  scope  to  her 
genius  for  colonization.  Already  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made.  A  railroad  was 
several  years  since  completed  from  the 
Balkan  Bay  to  Askhabad,  a  distance  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  the 
Turkomans,  scattered  by  the  victory  at 
Geok  Tepe,  have  been  called  from  the 
deserts  to  which  they  had  fled,  have  been 
invited,  and  urged,  and  assisted  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  their  old  homes,  and 
to  till  the  soil  as  heretofore.  Vambery, 
who  can  see  nothing  good  in  Russia  and 
its  conquests,  declares  that  the  Turko- 
mans are  in  large  part  sent  to  Hades,  and 
the  remaining  part  naked  and  wretched, 
and  sums  up  the  effect  of  European  civil- 
ization a  la  Russe  by  saying  that  in  the 
course  of  two  years  six  whiskey  distil- 
leries were  opened  in  Askhabad,  and  that 
"  even  playing-cards,  formerly  known  as 
'  the  Koran  of  the  Muscovites,'  had  found 


their  way  to  the  tent  of  the  simple  Turko- 
man." Judging  from  less  partial  au- 
thority, it  would  seem  that,  though  Rus- 
sian efforts  to  bring  content  and  pros- 
perity have  not  been  so  successful  as 
those  to  subjugate,  enough  has  been  done 
to  establish  tranquillity  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  to  insure,  at  no  distant  day, 
large  domestic  production  and  extensive 
commerce. 

Among  the  inferior  officers  who  as- 
sisted at  the  Geok  Tepe  assault  was  a 
bright  and  reckless  fellow,  by  name  Ali- 
kanoff.  He  it  was  who  conceived  and 
executed  a  trip  to  Merv.  Setting  forth 
from  Askhabad,  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  Russian  troops,  a  small  party,  in 
guise  of  traders,  easily  made  their  way 
to  Merv,  and  gained  admission  to  the 
city.  Marvin  tells  a  most  entertaining 
story  of  the  surprise  and  indignation  of 
the  city  authorities  when  they  found  the 
hated  Russians  in  their  midst.  An  as- 
sembly, called  to  drive  the  intruders 
from  their  town,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  commercial  relations 
as  set  forth  by  the  wily  Alikanoff  that 
it  ended  in  granting  them  permission  to 
remain  and  sell  their  wares.  The  two 
weeks  of  grace  were  employed,  not  so 
much  in  buying  and  selling  fabrics  as  in 
the  purchase  of  friendship  and  promises 
of  secret  and  open  support.  Merv  was 
in  the  last  century  a  dependency  of  Per- 
sia, and  occupied  until  1884  a  semi-in- 
dependent position,  though  it  would  seem 
that,  had  the  English  exerted  their  in- 
fluence, an  alliance  between  Merv  and 
the  Shah  would  not  have  been  difficult 
of  accomplishment.  However  this  may 
be,  Russia  absolutely  prohibited  any  in- 
timate relation  between  the  Mervis  and 
Persia,  enforcing  her  command  by  the 
occupation  of  Tejend,  an  oasis  strongly 
fortified,  lying  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Askhabad,  and  ninety  miles 
from  Merv.  This  occupation  took  place 
in  October,  1883  ;  though  the  Russian 
officials  at  St.  Petersburg  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it  as  late  as  January,  1884. 
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England's  protestations  were  of  no  avail, 
and  thus  everything  was  ready  for  a 
grand  swoop  upon  Merv,  when  the  time 
should  be  ripe  for  such  action.  One 
morning  in  February,  1884,  Alikanoff 
rode  out  of  Tejend  at  the  head  of  a  small 
company  of  cavalry.  Arriving  at  Merv, 
they  were  cordially  received,  and  were 
presented,  according  to  Russian  authori- 
ties, with  a  petition  to  the  effect  that  his 
imperial  majesty  the  Tsar  would  take 
Merv  under  his  protection  and  govern- 
ment. Possibly,  if  the  facts  were  all 
known,  it  would  appear  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  force  not  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining 
a  prolonged  siege,  had  some  influence  in 
prompting  this  voluntary  submission. 
Certain  it  is  that  when  the  main  line  of 
the  army  approached,  a  few  days  later, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  band 
from  the  city,  who  withdrew  only  after 
a  severe  skirmish,  in  which  the  Mervis 
were  utterly  routed.  A  Russian  gov- 
ernor was  established  in  Merv,  and  the 
Turkoman  district  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  military  province,  under  the 
name  of  Transcaspia,  equal  in  rank  to 
Turkestan,  and  having  its  capital  at 
Askhabad.  The  home  government,  not- 
withstanding its  pretended  ignorance  of 
what  its  generals  were  doing,  rewarded 
the  plucky  Alikanoff  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Merv,  and  Komaroff  with  the 
order  of  the  "  White  Eagle  "  and  the 
command  of  the  newly  erected  province. 
The  practical  advantage  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Merv  is  by  no  means  small. 
"  The  Queen  of  the  World,"  though  in 
ruins,  is  still  a  great  commercial  centre, 
lying  in  the  path  of  the  caravan  trade 
between  Persia  and  Bokhara,  and  India 
and  central  Asia.  Its  conquest  makes 
a  complete  whole  of  the  scattered  Turko- 
mans, and  gives  Russia  a  cordon  entire- 
ly around  Bokhara  and  the  small  part  of 
central  Asia  not  yet  owning  her  sway. 
Its  importance  as  a  strategic  point  has 
been  acknowledged  by  all  great  Asiatic 
conquerors.  In  the  opinion  of  most 


military  men  of  the  present  day  it  is  the 
natural  key  to  Herat,  from  which  for- 
tress it  is  distant  only  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  almost  three  hundred  miles 
nearer  than  England's  nearest  outpost, 
Quetta.  Merv  is  not  separated  from 
Herat  by  impassable  mountains,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  easy,  or  not  difficult 
roads,  wending  through  the  Murghab 
Valley.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Russia 
at  Merv  is  a  continual  menace  to  Eng- 
lish influence  in  Afghanistan,  and  Eng- 
lish power  in  India. 

But  Merv  was  by  no  means  the  limit 
of  Russian  advance  in  1884.  Eighty 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Merv,  on  either 
side  of  the  Hari-Rtid  River,  lie  Old  and 
New  Sarakhs.  New  Sarakhs  is  held  by 
the  Persians  ;  Old  Sarakhs,  in  ruins  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,  was  seized  by  the 
Russians.  Many  thought  it  ridiculous 
that  Russia  should,  twice  within  the  year, 
possess  itself  of  heaps  of  ruins ;  but 
Komaroff  was  sagacious  enough  to  see 
its  value  as  a  terminal  point  for  the  rail- 
road already  completed  from  the  Caspian 
to  Askhabad,  and  as  a  means  of  access  to 
Herat.  Sarakhs,  too,  is  forty  miles  near- 
er Herat  than  Merv,  lies  on  the  same 
river,  and  is  at  the  meeting  of  the  three 
frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Turkoman  country.  By  the  surrender 
of  Sarakhs  all  of  central  Asia  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Russians.  There  were 
abundant  pretexts,  on  each  successive 
occasion,  for  the  annexation  of  the  Khan- 
ates and  the  Tekke-Turkoman  region ; 
would  there  be  equally  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  the  annexation  of  further  terri- 
tory ?  At  Sarakhs  Russia  stood  on  the 
very  frontier  which  she  had  acknowl- 
edged, since  1875,  as  the  border  of  the 
Ameer's  territory.  A  short  time  before 
she  had  crossed  the  Oxus,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  England  and 
herself  as  the  line  which  was  to  be  eter- 
nally the  "thus  far,  but  no  farther;" 
would  she  also  cross  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier ?  The  answer  came  before  the  dawn 
of  the  year  1885.  England,  alarmed, 
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and  at  last  thoroughly  aroused,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Russia  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  which  should 
finally  determine  the  Afghan  boundary. 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  English,  and  left  London  for 
that  purpose  in  September ;  before  he 
could  arrive  at  Herat,  Russia  had  forced 
her  boundary  still  further  to  the  south. 

Two  rivers  flow  from  Afghanistan  into 
the  now  Russian  country  :  the  Murghab 
toward  the  east,  the  Hari-Rud  to  the 
west.  By  either  valley  is  there  ready 
access  to  the  heart  of  Afghanistan. 
Near  the  close  of  this  most  eventful 
year,  Komaroff  pushed  from  Sarakhs 
up  the  western  vaUey,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Alikanoff,  departed  from  Merv  to  force 
his  way  up  the  Murghab  to  Penjdeh,  if 
possible.  The  western  advance  moved 
through  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  —  the  same 
through  which  Alexander  the  Great  led 
his  conquering  forces  twenty-two  hun- 
dred years  before,  —  and  reached  Ak 
Robat,  seventy  miles  from  Herat ;  the 
eastern  division,  under  the  new  governor 
of  Merv,  reached  Sari-Yazi,  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Penjdeh,  to  which  place  the 
Ameer's  forces  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
advanced.  These  two  Russian  parties 
were  confronted  at  Penjdeh,  as  I  said, 
by  the  Ameer's  troops,  and  at  Gul-ran, 
but  little  way  from  Ak  Robat,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  and  the  English  escort. 
Here  they  stand,  practically,  as  they  did 
two  years  ago,  save  that  the  boundary 
commission  was  a  fiasco,  owing  to  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  Russian  ministers  and 
the  remarkable  energy  of  Russian  gen- 
erals, and  therefore  Sir  Peter  and  his  at- 
tendants have  gone  back  to  their  homes. 
Here  they  will  stand  glaring  at  each  oth- 
er until  Russia  moves  forward  another 
step,  —  not  a  long  stride,  only  seventy 
miles,  —  and  plants  her  foot  in  Herat. 

Why  is  Herat  of  such  importance,  — 
why  the  objective  point  of  Russia's  hopes 
and  England's  fears  ?  First,  histori- 
cally speaking,  it  has  been  reckoned  the 
gate,  or,  to  change  the  figure  slightly, 


the  key,  to  India.  Alexander,  Genghis 
Khan,  Timour,  Nadir,  and  Ahmad,  each 
in  turn  occupied  Herat  before,  and  that 
he  might  take  possession  of  India  ;  and 
Colonel  Mallison,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
vin, declares  that  had  not  Herat  been 
successfully  defended  against  him  in 
1837,  Mohammed  Shah,  the  Persian 
prince,  would  have  made  himself  also 
master  of  India.  Second,  geographical- 
ly speaking,  Herat  commands  the  road- 
ways to  western  Turkestan  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  with  the  railway  extending  at 
present  to  Askhabad,  only  four  hundred 
miles  distant,  completed  to  Herat,  via 
Old  Sarakhs,  Herat  would  be  brought 
near  to  the  Russian  borders  of  Europe. 
Toward  the  south  it  looks  upon  the  only 
way  to  India,  whose  border  city,  Quetta, 
lies  but  little  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  away,  by  no  difficult  road.  Third, 
strategically,  Herat  gives  its  possessors 
the  command  of  the  approaches  to  In- 
dia, —  a  command  hardly  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is  a  fortified  city,  inclosed 
by  a  wall  set  on  an  earthwork  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  a  moat,  and  overlooked 
by  a  strong  citadel,  which  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  also 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  All  these  de- 
fenses combine  to  make  the  town  ex- 
ceptionally advantageous  as  a  military 
stronghold.  Fourth,  add  to  these  three 
reasons  another,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est :  that  Herat  lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  fertile  country,  abounding  with  milk 
and  honey,  corn  and  wine,  and  capable 
of  supporting,  for  almost  any  length  of 
time,  an  army  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  you  see  its  impor- 
tance to  any  power  which  would  gain  or 
long  retain  control  of  India. 

No  more  eminent  authority  can  be 
quoted  than  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the 
geographer  and  general,  who  wrote, 
fifteen  years  ago :  "  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  if  Russia  were  once  es- 
tablished in  full  force  at  Herat,  and  her 
communications  were  secured  in  one  di- 
rection with  Askhabad  thorough  Meshed. 
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in  another  with  Khiva  through  Merv, 
and  in  another  with  Tashkend  and 
Bokhara  through  the  passage  of  the 
Oxus,  all  the  forces  of  Asia  would  be  in- 
adequate to  expel  her  from  the  position. 
Supposing,  too,  that  she  were  bent  upon 
mischief,  .  .  .  she  would  have  the  means 
of  seriously  injuring  us  (that  is,  Eng- 
land), since,  in  addition  to  her  own  forces, 
the  unchallenged  occupation  of  Herat 
would  place  the  whole  militaiy  forces  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  at  her  disposal." 
The  Russians,  if  not  actually  posses- 
sors of  Herat,  are  at  its  gates,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  recede  from  their  pres- 
ent position ;  nor,  judging  England  from 
her  past  record,  is  the  government  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Empress 
of  India  likely  to  give  fight  to  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  score  of  any  danger  threat- 
ened short  of  the  actual  occupation  of 
Herat.  When  the  steppe  was  crossed 
in  1863  England  protested,  and  said 
she  would  declare  war  if  the  Russians 
advanced  farther  into  the  three  Khan- 
ates. Gortschakoff's  circular,  already 
quoted,  allayed  English  fears",  and  when 
Russia,  soon  after,  occupied  a  part  of 
Khokand,  no  war  was  declared.  Sev- 
eral times  this  farce  was  repeated,  but 
when  at  last  Russia,  by  the  annexation 
of  Khiva,  planted  herself  firmly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  both  parties 
agreed  that  the  crossing  of  that  river  by 
the  power  of  the  north  should  be  a 
" casus  belli"  Soon  after  the  Oxus  was 
crossed;  Geok  Tepe,  Askhabad,  Merv, 
Sarakhs,  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  Ak  Robat, 
Sari  Yazi,  passed  under  Russian  control, 
—  some  only  oases,  but  others  beautiful 
cities  in  fertile  valleys,  and  all  places  of 
importance,  each  bringing  Russia  nearer 
to,  and  then  into,  the  country  of  the 
Afghans,  which  has  all  along  served  as 
a  buffer  between  India  and  advancing 
Russia.  Yet  England  has  not  declared 
war,  and  the  student  of  these  events  be- 
gins to  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  Tsar 
will  not  soon  lay  his  measuring  rod  along 
the  boundary  line  of  the  Indies. 


Whatever  one's  opinion  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  Russia's  occupation  and  claims, 
or  the  honorableness  of  her  methods,  he 
cannot  but  express  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  persistent  maintenance  of  a 
purpose  conceived  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  with  almost  infinite  foresight,  and 
executed  in  the  face  of  frequent  defeat, 
danger,  hardship,  barbarism  abroad,  and 
dissatisfaction  and  threatening  anarchy 
at  home  ;  a  plan  devised  with  shrewd 
cunning,  and  persevered  in  by  brave, 
devoted,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  auda- 
cious generals. 

Russia  seems  to  have  a  genius  for 
colonization.  The  land  that  she  has 
gained  she  has  made  her  own.  Russian 
soldiers  have  conquered  the  peoples,  but 
Russian  husbandmen  and  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  occupied  the  coun- 
tries. Great  manufactories  of  cloth  have 
sprung  up ;  vast  mercantile  operations 
have  been  undertaken  and  successfully 
continued  ;  the  wilderness  has  been  made, 
if  not  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  at  least  to 
bring  forth  fruits  and  cotton,  so  that 
from  the  three  Uzbeg  states  alone  Rus- 
sia imports  to  Europe  annually  more 
than  $3,000.000  worth  of  products.  The 
wild  nomads  have,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, been  brought  to  a  settled  life,  and 
taught  industry  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Peace  and  order  prevail,  and  a 
European  form  of  government  is  gen- 
eral. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  of  military  authority,  and 
naturally  enough  works  occasional  injus- 
tice, and  burdens  the  people  with  taxes, 
for  which  sufficient  return  is  not  always 
made,  and  that  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  general  educa- 
tion ;  but  native  religions  are  protected, 
sanitary  measures  are  introduced  into 
the  large  towns  and  cities,  and  hospitals 
have  been  erected  in  many  places.  After 
all,  the  greatest  good  to  the  Asiatics 
must  be  extra-governmental,  —  a  bene- 
fit secured  by  continued  contact  with 
men  who,  by  their  European  education 
and  liberal  ideas,  are  on  a  higher  plane 
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than  themselves,  and  who  must  sensi- 
bly and  purposely,  or  unconsciously  and 
involuntarily,  lift  the  people  of  central 
Asia  to  better  manners,  better  modes  of 
thought  and  life,  and  a  new  pleasure 
in  mere  existence  and  business  activity. 
The  great  civilizer,  the  locomotive, 
is  doing  its  work.  At  an  expense  of 
$45,000,000  Russia  completed  her  road 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  Al- 
ready she  has  pushed  her  line  to  Askha- 
bad,  and  within  a  few  weeks  to  Merv, 
and  the  cost  of  completion  to  Herat  by 
way  of  Sarakhs  is  estimated  at  only 
$8,260,000.  Should  Russia  hold  Herat, 
and  England  extend  her  Indian  railway 
system,  now  terminating  in  Quetta,  to 
the  same  place,  a  trip  from  London  to 
Calcutta  might  be  made  in  ten  days. 
Political  reasons  prohibit  just  now  such 
a  junction  of  Russia  and  England  by  a 
five-foot  band  of  iron,  but  the  time  will 
come,  soon  or  late,  when  through  the 
Zulfikar  Pass  will  rush  the  iron  horse,  a 
mightier  conqueror  than  Tamerlane,  the 
exponent  of  a  nobler  civilization  than 
Alexander. 

What  does  Russia  purpose  in  all  this 
increase  of  her  domain  ? 

Some  say,  Russia's  conquests  have 
been  planned  to  draw  away  public  at- 
tention from  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  con- 
sequent sufferings  of  her  own  citizens, 
sufferings  so  intense  that  an  organized 
revolt  has  been  begun  by  the  people,  a 
revolt  likely  to  end  in  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  name  assumed  by  the  revolution- 
ary party,  Nihilists. 

Another  purpose  assigned  to  Russia 
is  that  of  securing  to  herself  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  China  and  of  all  cen- 
tral Asia.  Much  of  the  latter  is  already 
in  her  hands,  and  more  must  fall  to  her 
share  now  that  the  railway  from  Askha- 
bad  is  extended  northwest  to  Merv  and 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  of  the 
Khanates. 

Other  writers  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Tsar  has  made  this  detour 


in  order  to  secure  possession  of  long- 
coveted  Constantinople.  If  Asia  should 
become  his,  and  he  approach  the  con- 
fines of  India,  England,  in  alarm,  —  so 
say  those  who  hold  this  opinion  —  will 
at  last  give  her  consent  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  Peter  the  Great's  fondest  dream, 
the  Russian  occupation  of  the  proud  city 
on  the  Bosphorus. 

Still  a  fourth  answer  is  returned  by 
many  in  England  :  that  Russia  has  from 
the  first  looked  to  India,  and  means  to 
include  that  fertile  country  under  her 
sovereign  sway.  It  would  appear  to  the 
casual  observer  that  this  would  not  be  so 
very  difficult  a  feat.  The  Russian  army 
on  a  peace  footing  numbers  800,000  well- 
disciplined  troops,  and  in  time  of  war 
she  can  call  into  active  service,  says 
Towle,  3,200,000 ;  a  prodigious  body, 
one  twenty-fourth  the  whole  population 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Her 
ships  of  war  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  number,  including  armored 
and  unarmored  men-of-war,  frigates,  and 
transports,  nearly  400  vessels,  manned 
by  more  than  26,000  officers  and  sailors. 
A  commanding  position  upon  the  south- 
ern seas,  the  control  of  the  richest  com- 
merce of  the  East,  a  victory  over  her 
old  enemy,  England,  the  glory  and  re- 
nown of  military  conquest,  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  extension  of  power,  are 
tempting  prizes  just  beyond  the  frontier 
line,  and  thus  far  Russia's  territorial 
greed  has  overmastered  any  objections 
to  her  progress  raised  on  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  right. 

It  is  possible  that  Russia's  true  pur- 
pose is  a  commingling  of  those  just 
named  and  others.  A  restless,  ambi- 
tious people,  fierce,  with  enough  of  old 
barbarism  in  them  to  delight  hi  war  as 
a  profession  and  for  its  own  sake,  they 
probably  have  not  questioned  too  close- 
ly their  purposes  in  acting  upon  impulses 
natural  to  their  individual  and  national 
character. 

In  1871  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  wrote 
these  words  :  "  She  [Russia]  certainly 
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has  not  contemplated  anything  like  an 
invasion  of  India ;  but  it  would  be  to 
convict  her  of  political  blindness  to  im- 
agine her  ignorant  of  what  is  patent  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  if  England 
has  any  vulnerable  heel  it  is  in  the 
East ;  that  in  fact  the  stronger  may  be 
the  position  of  Russia  in  central  Asia, 
the  higher  will  be  the  tone  she  can  com- 
mand in  discussing  with  us  any  question 
of  European  policy."  Yet  twice  during 
the  present  century  has  the  invasion  of 
India  been  proposed,  once  by  Napoleon 
the  Great  to  Paul  I.,  and  a  few  years 
later  by  the  same  general  to  Alexander  ; 
it  is  said  on  tolerably  good  authority  that 
the  same  proposition  was  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Tsar  Nicholas  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign. 

Russia  openly  disavows  any  such  de- 
sign, but  on  no  other  hypothesis  is  it 
easy  to  explain  satisfactorily  her  later 
advances  directly  toward  the  Indian 
frontier,  where,  as  some  recent  writer 
has  said  in  substance,  her  presence  must 
be  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  prestige  of 
English  government  and  arms,  and  a 
constant  injury  to  English  commercial 
prosperity. 

It  is  no  business  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  position  of  England,  her  re- 
sources, her  means  of  defense,  or  the 
strange  indifference  of  her  policy,  and 
we  must  rest  the  subject  here.  If  the 


struggle  for  the  final  possession  of  India 
and  Constantinople  must  come,  we  can 
but  wish  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  of 
western  Europe  may  gain  the  victory 
over  the  descendants  of  the  old  Tartar 
race.  Should  the  advance  of  Russia  be 
stayed  at  Herat,  we  would  hope  that 
the  great  nation  which  now  possesses 
more  than  one  half  of  Europe  and  con- 
siderably more  than  two  fifths  of  all 
Asia,  and  which  has  a  population  of 
one  hundred  million  souls,  may  learn 
the  lesson  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
may  teach  it  in  turn  to  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  so 
do  its  part  toward  bringing  on  the  day 
of  peace,  and  of  faith  in  all  that  is  true 
and  noble. 

Russia  is  the  youngest  as  well  as  the 
vastest  nation  of  Europe.  Her  national 
life  began  hardly  two  hundred  years, 
her  national  literature  only  one  hundred 
years  ago.  "  She  stands,"  says  one  of 
the  bishops  of  her  church,  "  on  the 
threshold  of  the  morning."  The  danger 
that  threatens  India  and  Europe  is  not 
that  of  Russian  aggression,  but  of  Rus- 
sian absolutism ;  if  this  danger  be  avert- 
ed, the  day  of  liberty  and  light  opens 
for  her  and  her  subjects.  The  question 
of  Russia  in  Asia  will  no  longer  disturb 
English  statesmen,  but  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  humanity. 

W.  H.  Ray. 


LAZARUS  MART'N,   DE  CULLUD  LIEYER. 


"  DEM  whar  take'n  up  de  fiddle  an 
de  banjer  gotter  put  down  de  Gabriel 
horn  an  de  heavenly  harp." 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  by 
Uncle  Bob  Martin  to  his  son  Lazarus. 
It  was  after  the  war,  but  before  a  rail- 
road had  superseded  the  canal,  and  so, 
despite  a  scarcity  of  money,'  Lazarus 
Martin,  colored,  was  enabled  to  work 


his  way  to  Richmond  on  one  of  those 
picturesque  James  River  bateaux.  He 
was  proud  of  his  newly  acquired  free- 
dom, and  he  left  the  plantation  against 
the  protest  of  his  old  father,  whose  faith- 
ful service  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
present  of  a  good  patch  of  land  from  his 
former  master.  It  had  been  indeed  a 
happy  day  in  Uncle  Bob  Martin's  life 
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when  he  received  the  deed  to  the  bit  of 
real  estate,  on  which  he  would  be  able 
to  raise  corn  and  pigs  enough  to  supply 
him  for  life.  Marse  William  had  de- 
clared, during  the  war,  that  he  would 
never  forget  a  certain  brave  service  ren- 
dered by  his  old  slave ;  and  now  that 
the  war  had  left  the  once  rich  farmer 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  land,  he  adopt- 
ed the  only  means  in  his  power  of  fulfil- 
ling his  promise.  Lazarus  was  Uncle 
Bob's  only  son,  and  was  called  "  a  likely 
nigger "  by  his  companions.  He  had 
from  boyhood  been  so  prone  to  dress- 
ing himself  in  such  gorgeous  fashion  as 
his  ingenuity  would  permit,  had  been  so 
volatile  in  temperament,  that  more  than 
one  of  the  older  hands  had  been  heard 
to  remark,  "Borb  boy  too  fluke  [that 
is,  too  pert]  ;  dat  boy  got  too  much  non- 
sense in  he  haid ;  dats  de  laz'st  nigger 
on  dish  yere  farm,  dat  is."  The  young 
darkey  so  disparagingly  alluded  to,  how- 
ever, had  given  little  heed  to  such  re- 
marks. It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to 
be  a  banjo-player,  and  his  accomplish- 
ment made  him  in  a  measure  a  privi- 
leged personage,  since  it  secured  him  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  three  young 
masters.  The  result  was  that  he  led  a 
lounging,  easy  existence.  But  the  edict 
that  emancipated  the  slave  forced  Laza- 
rus Martin  to  begin  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  startling  undertaking  of  real- 
ly supporting  himself.  Many  months' 
work  of  burning  brush  and  digging 
stumps  in  the  pine  field  where  his  father 
desired  to  plant  corn  disgusted  him. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  seeking  his 
fortune  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  The 
announcement  was  a  shock  to  Uncle 
Bob,  who  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  five 
years  before,  had  made  a  constant  com- 
panion of  Lazarus.  His  calculations  as 
to  his  own  future  had  always  embraced 
his  son,  and  he  had  believed  that  a  dili- 
gent use  of  the  hoe  would  not  only  de- 
velop Lazarus  into  a  useful  coadjutor, 
but  would  develop  the  corn-patch  as 
well. 


"  Er  looky  heyar,  fool  nigger  !  " 
said,  in  exasperation.  "  You'se  a  fool, 
Laz'us  Mart'n.  What  you  gwine  ter 
Richmond  f r  ?  Specn  somebody  spoat 
you  dar  same  's  I  been  doin  ?  Who 
do  't  ?  " 

"Lemmine  bout  you,"  the  son 
sponded  sulkily,  and  with  an  air  indie 
ting  possession  beyond  all  peradvent 
of  vast  resources  of  knowledge  on  tl 
very  point,  —  "  lemmine  bout  yc 
What  I  know  I  know.  You  am  sposn  I 
gwi  stay  here  an  starve  ?  I  know  what 
I  gwi  do  in  Richmond." 

Lazarus  had  much  confidence  in  him- 
self. One  of  the  young  white  men  on 
the  plantation  had  taught  him  to  read 
after  a  halting  fashion,  and  the  accom- 
plishment was  one  of  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  freedom,  Lazarus  thought  he 
could  make  good  use.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether ambition  that  caused  him  to  leave 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Not  only  had 
the  farm  life  become  dull,  but  he  real- 
ized that  those  who  had  been  his  com- 
panions in  slavery  did  not  now  render 
him  such  homage  as  in  the  old  days. 
In  slave  times  it  was  known  that  Laza- 
rus had  the  ear  of  the  young  masters, 
and  therefore  the  policy  of  securing  his 
good-will  was  obvious.  But  now  he  was 
in  no  wise  more  influential  than  any 
other  colored  man  on  the  farm,  and  Laz- 
arus, being  human  and  having  once  felt 
that  gratification  accompanying  a  slight 
elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  was 
unwilling  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 
When  rumors  reached  him  that  several 
smart  darkeys  were  coming  to  the  front 
in  Richmond,  he  decided  to  make  his 
way  to  that  point.  In  fact,  after  pro- 
found thought,  Lazarus  Martin  had  de- 
termined to  become  a  lawyer,  but  at 
present  he  intended  to  keep  quiet  on  the 
subject.  During  the  days  of  slavery 
the  negroes  looked  upon  lawyers  with 
superstitious  awe,  and  imagined  them  in 
a  degree  prescient.  They  believed,  in 
a  vague  way,  that  the  lawyer,  if  not  in 
partnership  with  the  devil,  was  able  at 
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a  moment's  notice  to  summon  him.  In 
these  early  years  after  slavery  the  super- 
stition still  lingered,  and  Lazarus,  know- 
ing this,  decided  to  be  the  first  of  his 
race  to  turn  it  to  advantage  and  to  dare 
to  be  a  lawyer ;  but  "at  the  same  time  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  woo  the  law  and 
stay  on  the  farm,  because  the  effect  of 
this  change  upon  his  former  associates 
would  be  lost.  He  luxuriated  in  imag- 
ining the  sensation  to  be  created  among 
'his  old  companions  when  the  news  should 
come  to  them  from  Richmond  that  Laz- 
arus Martin  was  a  lawyer.  The  very 
fact  that  he  was  acting  in  secret  gave 
him  confidence,  and  the  consequent  ela- 
tion with  which  he  bade  all  hands  good- 
by  had  its  intended  effect  upon  them. 
Uncle  Bob,  however,  was  the  solitary  ex- 
ception, and  after  the  vain  effort  to  dis- 
suade his  son  from  taking  the  trip  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  boat,  and  when  he 
saw  among  the  traveler's  baggage  a  banjo 
he  called  Lazarus  aside.  Uncle  Bob  was 
a  member  of  the  church,  and  he  referred 
on  this  occasion  with  much  emotion  to  a 
subject  which  had  already  agitated  the 
Red  Hill  community  of  Christian  broth- 
ers. 

"  Laz'us,  what  you  gwi  keyar  dat  in- 
sterment  down  't  Richmond  fr?  Leff 
dat  thing  behind,  kase  hit 's  got  de  devil 
in  't.  You  heyar  me !  Ev  time  you 
done  struck  er  tune  an  shake  er  foot,  dat 
vey  time  you  done  hut  yo  salvashun ;  de 
devil  all  de  time  he  dancin'  fit  ter  kill 
hisseff.  Dem  whar  take'n  up  de  fiddle 
an  de  banjer  gotter  put  down  de  Gabriel 
horn  an  de  heav'nly  harp."  This  part- 
ing, though  ineffectual,  admonition  rang 
in  the  ears  of  Lazarus  Martin  as  he 
boarded  the  boat. 

During  the  first  year  in  Richmond 
Lazarus  led  a  scuffling  life.  Much  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  cleaning  bricks, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  conflagration 
that  had  almost  destroyed  the  late  cap- 
ital of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  To 
one  who  had  breathed  the  clear  coun- 
try air,  the  inhalation  of  clouds  of  burnt 
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mortar-dust  made  a  severe  contrast,  and 
more  than  once  Lazarus  yearned  for 
his  old  home  ;  but  just  about  the  time 
his  strength  of  purpose  was  failing  he 
chanced  to  attend  one  of  the  political 
meetings  then  held  nightly  by  colored 
men  in  Richmond.  He  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  heard  the  Constitution  fre- 
quently spoken  of,  but  what  particularly 
captivated  him  was  the  gentle  exhilara- 
tion caused  by  the  interminable  raising 
of  "  pints  er  order."  These  punctuated 
the  proceedings  every  ten  minutes,  and 
kept  the  chairman  busy.  In  a  small 
room  serving  as  a  grocery  store  and 
bar  combined,  Lazarus  enrolled  himself 
among  the  rising  statesmen.  This  gath- 
ering was  the  result  of  •  a  bolt  from  a 
bolter's  meeting.  The  original  meeting 
of  the  series,  of  which  this  was  number 
three,  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  to  a  convention.  Dis- 
satisfied members  of  the  first  meeting 
had  bolted,  and  elected  another  set  of 
delegates ;  and  dissatisfied  members  of 
this  second  meeting  had  bolted,  and  had 
assembled  together  to  elect  their  set  of 
delegates,  when  Lazarus  entered  the 
hall,  innocent  of  the  object  of  the  assem- 
blage. He  watched  the  proceedings  with 
keen  interest.  Time  after  time  cries 
were  raised  of  "  Question,  question  ! "  but 
whenever  the  chairman  rose  and  said, 
"  Gent'men,  is  you  ready  for  de  ques- 
tion ?  "  he  was  as  invariably  met  with 
the  reply,  "  Not  ready,  Mr.  Charm'n." 
Therefore  the  conventions  of  that  signifi- 
cant era  in  this  nation's  history  rarely 
reached  the  adjourning  point,  some  of 
them  being  in  session  to  this  very  day. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  whether 
a  member  who  had  been  defeated  for 
a  position  of  delegate  before  the  body 
from  which  this  meeting  had  bolted  had 
a  right  to  again  run  for  the  place  of 
delegate.  The  convention  was  noisy, 
the  would-be  delegate  himself  being  one 
of  the  most  persistent  debaters,  and 
he,  without  embarrassment,  argued  his 
claims.  Lazarus  looked  on  with  intense 
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excitement,  and  longed  to  participate  in 
the  discussion.  He  felt  that  he  could 
speak  better  than  a  good  many  who 
were  taking  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
proceedings.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
assurance,  and  when  he  had  gained  some 
idea  of  the  drift  of  the  argument  he 
moved  forward,  and  after  a  majestic 
wave  of  the  hand,  such  as  he  had  seen 
the  butler  on  the  old  plantation  make 
when  opening  the  door  for  the  white 
folks,  said :  — 

"  Mr.  Charm'n  "  - 

"  De  gent'mun  '11  state  whar  he  fum," 
said  the  presiding  officer. 

"  I'se  fum  Goochland,  Mr.  Charm'n  : 
dat  's  whar  I  come  fum,"  replied  Laza- 
rus, smiling,  as  he  now  felt  some  degree 
of  self-possession.  "  Mr.  Charm'n  "  — 

"  Mr.  Cheerm'n,"  —  a  member  of  the 
body  here  rose,  with  much  show  of  indig- 
nation. He  was  the  one  whose  claims 
were  in  dispute,  a  short,  stout,  and  pom- 
pous -  looking  individual,  whose  voice 
seemed  to  come  from  a  very  hollow- 
sounding  chest,  —  "  Mr.  Cheerm'n,  a 
pint,  suh,  a  pint.  I  were  astonished  when 
you  re-CGG-nize  dat  gent'mun.  He  air 
got  no  place  in  dis  meet'n.  Dis  air  a 
meet'n  er  citizens  er  Richmond.  Dis 
air  not  Goochland." 

As  this  speaker  proceeded,  Lazarus 
looked  on  in  some  bewilderment.  He 
was  a  very  imitative  darkey,  and  what  es- 
pecially impressed  him  was  the  elegant 
language  of  the  speaker  who  said  "  cheer- 
m'n,"  and  whose  use  of  the  familiar 
words  "  air  "  and  "  were  "  was  not  as 
Lazarus  had  heard  the  plantation  dar- 
keys use  them.  Indeed,  had  Lazarus 
been  a  student  of  philology,  he  would 
have  known  that  in  the  mere  pronunci- 
ation of  this  one  word  "  chairman  "  each 
stage  of  the  progress  in  statesmanship  of 
the  colored  orator  in  Virginia  is  indi- 
cated. In  the  originalor  vulgar  planta- 
tion darkey  dialect  it  is  "  charm'n." 
The  second  step  upward  is  "  c/iwm'n," 
given  with  a  jerk  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  third  and  last  is  "  cheerm'n." 


de  Cullud  Lieyer.  [April, 

There  is  no  word  handled  by  the  col-  ' 
ored  statesman  with  more  delight  than  j 
"  recognize."  He  always  divides  it  into 
three  sections,  and  opens  mildly  and  tin- 
geringly  on  the  first,  but  attacks  the  sec- 
ond sharply  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
makes  it  tower  in  prominence  above  any 
three-letter  word  in  the  language ;  so 
much  energy  being  placed  upon  it,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  not  much  left  for  the 
last  section,  which  dies  out  in  a  whisper. 
These  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  Virginia  darkey's  meritorious  strug- 
gles with  the  English  tongue  should  prop- 
erly be  recorded  here,  because  Lazarus 
Martin  then  learned  that  a  man  of  his 
own  race  had  used  the  language  in  an 
entirely  new  and  more  vigorous  way ; 
and  the  further  fact  may  be  noted  that 
Lazarus  was  so  much  impressed  that  at 
one  bound  he  began  a  reformation  of 
his  own  diction,  and  proceeding  to  reply 
said :  — 

"  Mr.  Cheerm'n,"  —  and  then,  sensible 
of  an  indescribable  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
such  as  must   reward   the   daring   leap 
from  "  charm'n  "  to  "  cheerm'n,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  "  I  gwi  say  dis  "  — 
"  Mr.  Chum'n,  a  pint,  suh,  a  pint." 
This  interruption  came  from  another 
speaker. 

"  De  gent'mun  state  he  pint  er  order," 
said  the  chairman. 

"  My  pint  er  order  is  dis :  have  de 
gent'mun  whar  rizn  on  dis  flo  creden- 
shuns?  " 

Lazarus  was  somewhat  puzzled.  This 
was  his  first  glimpse  of  parliamentary 
life,  and  he  replied  at  random,  but  with 
easy  effrontery :  — 

"  Mr.  Charm'n,"  his  inward  agitation 
causing  him  to  forget  for  the  moment 
the  newly  noted  "  cheerm'n,"  —  "  Mr. 
Charm'n,  I'se  bin  out  er  wuck  here  late- 
ly, an  ain  bin  able  for  to  buy  none  yit. 
but  I  gwi  git  um." 

This  reply  created  a  stir  in  the  meet- 
ing. 

"  De  gent'mun  ain  ketch  de  question," 
said  the  chairman,  leaning  towards  Laz- 
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arus.  "  Is  you  got  de  papers  whar 
showen  dat  you  blongst  to  dis  party  an 
dish  yere  ward  ?  " 

"I  uz  raised  by  Dr.  Foster,  up  'n 
Goochland  County,"  ventured  Lazarus 
slowly. 

"Mr.  Chum'n,  a  pint,  suh,  a  pint." 

"  De  gent'mun  state  he  pint,"  said  the 
chairman. 

"  My  pint  is  dis.  Dish  yere  ain  no  place 
to  talk  about  rais'n  people.  Dem  days 
is  done  gone.  Dey  ain  no  sich  thing  ez 
rais'n  people  now.  You  raise  horgs  an 
chicken,  but  de  collud  man  raise  hisseff 
now,  an  he  er  standn  dis  vey  time  onter 
de  great  Constitushun  er  de  Ian  whar  he 
done  liff  hisseff,  and  whar  he  gwi  stan 
tell  he  eekal  to  nar  man  in  de  Ian  [great 
applause].  De  gent'mun  —  I  ain  cotch 
he  name  —  out  er  order  when  he  say  dat 
whar  he  done  say." 

"  De  pint  er  order  well  taken,"  said 
the  chairman,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  frowning 
at  Lazarus.  But  Lazarus  was  quick- 
witted, and  he  had  gleaned  sufficient 
material  from  the  question  and  points  of 
order  decided  to  essay  the  task  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  ignoble  position 
of  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  creden- 
tials. 

"  Mr.  Cheerm'n,"  he  said,  "  I  re-CGG- 
nize  de  facs  what  have  bin  said  on  dish 
yere  flo.  De  gent'mun  whar  spoken  ain 
gimme  nar  chance  ter  clar  myseff .  One 
member,  he  ups  an  axes  is  I  got  any  cre- 
denshuns.  I  says  I  ain  bin  't  wuck. 
Den  I  see  'm  larf 'n  fit  ter  kill  hisseff. 
What  I  mean  when  I  say  I  warn  able  to 
buy  none  ?  I  mean  dis  :  de  man  whar 
mak'n  money,  dat  man  better  off  'n  de 
man  whar  ain  mak'n  no  money.  I  ain 
had  nuff  money  ter  spoat  me  while  I 
tend  ter  my  plitical  re-cord.  Dat  how 
come  I  ain  tended  ter  no  credenshuns. 
What  I  mean  when  I  say  Dr.  Foster 
raise  me  ?  I  mean  dat  when  I  live  dar 
hit  was  rais'n,  but  when  I  come  here  I 
done  riz." 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  and 


before  Lazarus  left  he  had  been  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  Free  Light  Club,  and 
had  so  far  progressed  as  to  be  appointed 
on  the  committee  on  address  to  voters. 
But  more  important  still,  he  made  a 
warm  friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
delegate  whose  novel  language  had  cap- 
tivated him.  Bonaparte  was  a  states- 
man of  much  experience,  and  as  he  had 
been  a  lifelong  resident  of  Richmond  his 
knowledge  of  the  people  was  great.  He 
was  an  older  man  than  Lazarus,  who  con- 
gratulated himself  on  possessing  such  a 
friend  and  counselor.  And,  better  still, 
when  Lazarus  informed  him  in  confi- 
dence of  his  proposed  adoption  of  the 
lav/  as  a  profession,  Bonaparte  not  only 
cordially  indorsed  the  scheme,  but  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  it  was  just  the 
profession  he  had  thought  of  taking  up, 
because  the  colored  man,  in  these  impor- 
tant times,  had  no  member  of  his  race  to 
whom  he  could  go  for  legal  advice.  The 
result  of  the  exchange  of  confidence  was 
that  the  law  firm  of  Bonaparte  &  Mar- 
tin was  formed,  and  began  its  varied  ca- 
reer in  the  exciting  reconstruction  times, 
when  it  was  nobody's  business  to  ascer- 
tain whether  lawyers  had  licenses  to 
practice  or  not.  In  conformity  with  Bo- 
naparte's suggestion,  the  firm  confined 
itself  mainly  to  giving  legal  advice,  and 
kept  out  of  the  courts. 

"  Dere  's  two  kind  er  lawyer,"  Bona- 
parte explained  to  his  visitors.  "  Dere  's 
de  lawyer  where  go  into  de  coat  an 
speak,  an  dere  's  de  lawyer  where  stay 
in  he  office  an  giv'n  you  advice  what  to 
do,  an  if  you  got  to  go  into  de  coat  where 
tell'n  you  what  sort  er  coat  lawyer  you 
got  ter  git.  Dis  firm  office  practice  so 
big,  it  air  not  got  no  time  to  wasten  at 
coat,  —  it  air  not,"  he  said,  smiling,  and 
rolling  unctuously  over  his  tongue  those 
words  u  air  "  and  "  were  "  which  always 
impressed  the  visitor.  Bonaparte  & 
Martin  being  the  only  colored  lawyers 
in  the  capital  of  the  late  Confederacy, 
the  new  firm  was  soon  thriving,  and 
when  the  rush  of  business  was  great  the 
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joint  receipts  were  often  as  much  as 
four  or  five  dollars  a  week.  Bonaparte 
&  Martin  were  not  bound  down  by  cer- 
tain ancient  rules  and  customs,  which 
have  hampered  the  legal  profession  since 
remote  periods.  They  saved  their  own 
time  as  well  as  that  of  their  clients  by 
having  but  two  books  in  their  law  li- 
brary, —  Mayo's  Virginia  Magistrate's 
Guide  and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  former  vol- 
ume contained  all  that  they  deemed  nec- 
essary of  the  law  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  latter  gave  the  vital  principles 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  grocer  soon  learns  when  his  custom- 
ers prefer  a  certain  brand  of  flour,  and 
therefore  keeps  that  on  hand  in  largest 
quantities,  so  the  firm  of  Bonaparte  & 
Martin  soon  learned  that  their  clients 
were  better  satisfied  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
dealt  out  to  them  sections  of  that  ven- 
erable work  as  bearing  upon  the  case  in 
hand.  The  fact  may  be  stated  as  evi- 
dencing the  marvelous  wisdom  of  the 
authors  of  that  great  guide,  in  making  it 
adaptable  to  all  classes,  that  whenever  a 
portion  of  it  was  read  aloud  to  one  of  the 
clients  of  Bonaparte  &  Martin,  it  not  only 
settled  the  case,  but  drew  forth  the  en- 
comium, "  Dat  's  so."  The  fii-m  adopted 
a  cash  system.  If  the  visitor  had  only 
twenty-five  cents,  that  amount  was  taken, 
and  his  case  given  full  attention,  and 
treated  as  satisfactorily  to  the  client  as 
if  he  had  been  called  on  to  pay  one  or 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  sign  "  Quick 
Sales  and  Small  Profits,"  which  Bona- 
parte had  seen  over  the  store  of  a  Yan- 
kee sutler,  had  impressed  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  the  secret  of  all 
real  success,  and  was  especially  applica- 
ble to  the  profession  of  law,  because  the 
client  who  knew  he  could  get  his  legal 
advice  quickly  would  probably  come 
again.  The  firm  of  Bonaparte  &  Mar- 
tin was  successful  because  it  believed 
in  charging  what  it  could  get,  and  get- 
ting what  it  charged.  "  How  much  air 


you  got  ?  "  was  Bonaparte's  usual  for- 
mula for  eliciting  the  client's  cash  basis  ; 
and  "  How  much  is  you  got  ?  "  was  the 
less  elegant  but  equally  effective  wording 
of  Lazarus's  query  before  he  himself 
adopted  the  language  of  his  abler  part- 
ner. The  fee,  whether  it  was  a  dollar 
or  fifty  cents,  was  always  collected  be- 
fore the  advice  was  given.  Another 
and  more  astute  feature  of  Bonaparte  & 
Martin's  equity  system  was  their  ability 
to  represent  both  parties  to  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding. When  John  Doe  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  Richard  Roe,  and  the  said 
Doe  sought  legal  advice,  the  Messrs. 
Bonaparte  &  Martin  sent  also  for  Roe, 
the  other  party  to  the  misunderstanding, 
if  the  said  Roe  did  not  come  of  his  own 
volition ;  but  he  usually  did  come,  as 
eager  for  advice  as  his  opponent.  Then 
the  firm  of  Bonaparte  &  Martin,  having 
heard  in  its  capacity  of  one  the  evidence 
from  both  parties,  proceeded  to  dissolve 
this  relation  of  oneness  for  the  moment, 
and  Bonaparte  took  Roe  into  a  corner, 
while  Martin  took  Doe  into  another  cor- 
ner, and  the  litigants  were  generously  ad- 
vised to  make  up  the  difference,  and  were 
shown  how  this  result  could  be  accom- 
plished legally  as  well  as  in  accordance 
with  those  sentiments  of  self-respect 
which  animate  every  man  when  he  goes 
to  law,  and  which  generally  depart  from 
him  before  he  is  through  law,  —  though 
in  this  latter  respect  the  method  of  Bona- 
parte &  Martin  was  different  from  the 
usual  lawsuit,  since  the  litigants  left  satis- 
fied, the  trouble  being  ended  in  an  hour 
instead  of  in  weary  years.  This  happy 
blending  of  the  judge  and  advocate  was 
peculiar  to  Bonaparte  &  Martin's  sys- 
tem of  procedure.  As  their  clients  re- 
garded the  arguments  as  absolutely  ir- 
refutable, and  yielded  obedience  to  them, 
the  result  was  always  a  settlement  of 
the  trouble. 

On  a  morning  memorable  to  Lazarus 
in  after  years,  he  sat  in  his  office  reading 
the  Constitution.  He  was  nodding  his 
head  in  affirmation  of  the  truths  therein 
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set  forth,  when  a  knock  at  the  door 
caused  him  to  pause.  In  response  to 
his  invitation  to  walk  in,  a  young  colored 
woman,  of  jaunty  aspect,  entered. 

"  Is  dis  de  office  er  Bonaparte  &  Mar- 
tin, de  cullud  lieyers  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Dis  is  dat  vey  office,  mum,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  offering  a  chair.  "  I'se  Mr. 
Martin  er  dat  firm." 

"  Dat 's  what  I  come  to  see  you  bout. 
Dey  tell  me  you  kin  give  folks  de  bene- 
fit er  de  law  douten  dey  gwine  to  coat, 
an  as  how  hit  don  cost  much  ter  git  jus- 
tice in  datter  way." 

"  Dey  tellin  you  de  truth,  too,"  said 
Lazarus,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
crossing  his  legs. 

Thus  reassured,  the  visitor  said,  "  Mr. 
Mart'n,  I  hear  um  say  as  how  when  er 
man  promus  ter  marry  er  ooman,  hit  's 
er  law  whar  kin  meek  him  marry  her, 
an  dat  law  bindin  on  him  same  's  ef  er 
ooman,  when  she  promus  ter  marry  er 
man,  dat  law  say  she  got  ter  do  hit. 
Dat 's  what  I  come  ter  ax  you." 

'*  I  know  what  de  law  say  on  dat 
pint,"  Lazarus  responded,  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  Constitution.  "  Hit 's  my 
business  ter  know  all  dem  things.  I  bin 
look'n  into  dat  vey  matter  dis  day." 

"  You  doan  say !  "  ejaculated  the 
client,  in  amazement. 

"  Deeze  law  pints  vey  deep,  an  hit 
teck  er  deep  lieyer  ter  git  down  ter  de 
bottom  whar  dey  is.  You  gotter  git 
er  lieyer  whar  know  all  deeze  things. 
Me  'n  my  partner  does  all  dat  kind  er 
business.  He  out  now  look'n  arfter  case 
juss  like  dat  whar  you  bin  tell'n  me." 

"  Well,  I  declar !  " 

"  We  has  ter  have  cash  down  fr  our 
advice,"  continued  Lazarus.  "  I  know 
whar  de  law  is  what  '11  help  you,  but  dey 
is  mitey  few  men  what  do  know.  Hoc 
cum  (how  come)  dat?  You  want  ter 
know  ?  Well,  kase  I  had  so  many  peo- 
ple come  arfter  me  meck'n  great  mira- 
tion, some  men  ter  meek  ooman  many 
dem,  some  ooman  want  ter  meek  men 
marry  dem.  I  give  de  law  ter  de  fust 


whar  come  an  whar  pay  fr  my  pinion 
fust." 

"  How  much  is  you  axn  ? "  she  in- 
quired tremulously,  and  drawing  out 
some  ten-cent  notes. 

"  Dis  pinion  cost  you  twenty-five  cent 
er  pint.  De  fust  pint  we  gotter  look  at 
is  ter  prove  de  man  promus  ter  marry 
de  ooman.  De  second  pint  is  dat  de 
ooman  gree  ter  marry  de  man.  De 
third  pint  is,  did  de  man  fuse  ter  hold 
ter  his  promus  ?  An  de  foth  pint  is  ter 
git  de  law  ter  show  he  wrong.  De  is  fo 
pints  in  dis  heyar  case  right  now,  dat 
meek  er  dollar  even.  De  is  some  mo 
pints,  but  I  ain  charge  you  fr  dem." 
The  client  handed  him  a  dollar,  which 
Lazarus,  having  eyed  as  she  held  it  in 
her  hand,  put  in  his  pocket  with  an  air 
of  carelessness,  and  without  looking  at 
it,  thereby  conveying  the  impression  that 
handling  money  was  an  every-day  mat- 
ter with  him.  "Now,"  said  he,  as  he 
let  his  chin  drop  on  his  breast  and  com- 
pressed his  lips,  "  you  got  justice  on 
yo  side,  tell  me  all  bout  dish  year  mat- 
ter." 

"  Mr.  Mart'n,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I 
gwi  tell  you  de  truth.  I  ain  gwi  tell  you 
no  lie,  kase  ef  I  gotter  git  er  thing  by 
tell'n  er  lie  I  don  want  dat  thing.  Dat 's 
what  I  say  to  Susan  Jyner;  an  Susan 
Jyner,  she  say, '  Henrietta,  you'se  right.' 
I  say  I  know  I  right,  kase  I  blongst  to 
de  chutch,  an  I  know  I  ain  gwi  git  jus- 
tice douten  I  tell  de  truth." 

"  Yes,  dat  's  so,  but  less  git  at  dis 
case,"  said  Lazarus  impatiently.  "  Dis 
man  say  he  gwi  marry  you,  an  now  he 
say  he  ain  gwi  marry  you.  Is  dat  so  ?  " 

"Dat's  de  truth  whar  I  tell'n  you, 
Mr.  Mart'n.  I  ain  gwi  tell  you  no  lie. 
He  sutnly  say  as  how  I  was  de  kind  er 
ooman  he  'ud  marry.  He  say  I  a  safe 
ooman,  an  he  wish  he  seed  me  befo.  I 
tell  Susan  Jyner  bout  hit  dat  vey  night, 
I  did,  kase  I  ain  gwi  tell  you  no  lie. 
Our  chutch  have  er  scusion  up  de  river, 
an  he  chutch  have  er  scusion  down  de 
river,  an  de  two  scusions  meet  one  nur 
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an  g'long  togerr.  He  gin  ter  talk  ter 
me  on  de  cunnal-boat,  an  when  we  come 
sho  he  ax  me  ter  walk  wid  him,  an 
Susan  Jyner  whisper  in  my  ear,  '  Dat 
man  sutnly  like  you,'  which  he  sutnly 
meek  b'leve  he  did.  Den  he  ax  me  is 
I  married.  I  say  no.  He  say,  '  I  sutnly 
glad  ter  hear  dat.'  " 

"  He  say  he  sutnly  glad  ter  hear  you 
ain  married  ? "  repeated  Lazarus  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  Dem  's  his  vey  words,  Mr.  Mart'n. 
I  ain  gwi  tell  you  no  lie.  Dem  's  his 
vey  words,  kase  I  tell  Susan  Jyner  bout 
hit.  Dat  time  he  say,  '  How  old  is  you, 
Henrietta  ? '  —  he  ain  call  me  nuthn  but 
Henrietta ;  an  when  I  tell  Susan  Jyner 
dat,  she  say,  '  Ef  a  preacher  hadder  bin 
dar,  he  could  er  married  dem  two,  on 
dem  vey  words,'  —  dat 's  what  Susan 
say.  I  tell  him  I  thirty  year  old  dis 
gone  May,  an  he  say  I  doan  look  ter  be 
twenty,  an  he  smile  when  he  say  hit, 
an  den  he  say  I  meek  some  man  mitey 
good  wife.  I  say  I  glad  ter  hear  him 
say  dat,  an  he  say  he  glad  ter  heyar  me 
say  I  glad.  When  I  tell  Susan  Jyner 
dat,  she  say,  '  Dem  words  fishnt  fr  mar- 
rage.'  He  talk  datter  way  ter  me  corn- 
stant  dat  day.  He  say  life  mitey  lone- 
some dout  er  wife.  I  say  I  glad  ter^ 
heyar  him  say  dat.  Den  when  we  go 
home  he  sit  by  me  on  de  boat  cornstant, 
an  folks  round  say,  '  Dat  man  sutnly 
like  Henrietta.'  He  sutnly  press  my 
han  when  he  tell  me  good-by,  an  say  he 
spec'n  ter  see  me  gin.  Den  three  weeks 
arfter  dat,  Susan  Jyner  an  me,  we  go  ter 
stay  in  he  neighborhood  wid  Say  Jane 
Thomas,  an  I  go  ter  his  chutch,  an  shake 
hans  wid  him,  an  he  walk  home  wid  me 
both  er  dem  Sundays.  An  he  say  on 
dat  last  Sunday  he  wonder  I  ain  marry 
all  dis  tune  ;  an  I  say  de  right  man  ain 
cum  long  tell  now.  Dem 's  my  vey 
words,  Mr.  Mart'n.  I  ain  gwi  tell  you  no 
lie.  An  he  say  he  vey  glad  ter  heyar 
dat.  Den  he  leff  me  at  de  do,  an  I  tell 
Susan  Jyner,  '  Susan,  he  dun  say  de  word 
now,'  an  she  up  an  axn  me  what  he  say  ; 


an  I  tell  her,  '  He  say  he  wonder  I  ain 
marry  all  dis  time,  an  I  say  de  right 
man  ain  cum  long  tell  now,  an  he  say 
he  vey  glad  ter  heyar  dat.'  Den  Susan 
Jyner,  she  say,  Susan  Jyner  did,  '  Dem 
words  sutnly  settle  hit,'  an  dat  he  mean 
ter  ax  me  ter  marry  him  in  dem  words, 
an  as  how  he  sutnly  got  er  right  to  think 
I  say  yes  when  I  dun  tell  him  de  right 
man  ain  come  long  tell  now.  She  say 
he  bring  preacher  wid  him  next  time 
sho.  But  he  ain  come  no  mo.  I  see 
him  in  de  feel,  an  ax  him  why  he  ain 
bin,  an  he  say  he  too  busy.  I  say  I 
wait'n  fr  him  ter  cum  an  bring  preacher. 
He  say,  '  What  you  warn  wid  preacher  ? ' 
An  I  say  I  think  from  what  I  heyar  him 
say  he  gwi  bring  preacher  ter  marry 
him  an  me.  Den  he  ups,  mad  like,  an 
say,  '  What  you  talkn  bout,  gal  ?  Who 
you  fool'n  longst  ?  You  spec'n  me  ter 
marry  you  ?  I  ainter  gwi  do  it,  you 
sassy,  impdent,  lazy  black  hussy.  You 
go  wuck  f  r  er  liv'n  ;  doan  come  pesterin 
long  me,  or  I  war  dish  heyar  hoe-handle 
out  on  you.'  Den  I  gits  mad,  an  say. 
'  Ef  I  black  ez  you,  I  go  hang  myseff.' 
Den  he  say,  '  You  git  offn  dis  place,  you 
jumber-jawed  piece.'  I  say,  '  I  gwi  sho 
you  who  impdent,  I  gwi  sho  you  who 
jumber-jawed  ; '  an  I  tell  him  he  ain  fittn 
ter  sker  crows  outten  de  corn  feel,  I  did, 
an  how  I  gwi  have  jestice  on  him,  an  I 
gwi  meek  him  pay  fr  dis." 

Lazarus  heard  the  narrative  thus  far 
without  interrupting  Henrietta,  but  he 
was  growing  tired  of  it.  He  desired  to 
dispose  of  the  case  before  his  partner 
returned,  so  he  asked  :  — 

"  How  dus  you  want  justice  ?  What 
kin  er  justice  ?  You  warn  punish  dat 
man  ?  " 

"  I  sutnly  dus,"  responded  Henrietta, 
with  energy. 

"  I  dun  manage  sich  cases  fo  dis.  You 
go  ter  de  magistrate  whar  liv'n  narest 
whar  you  live." 

"  I  ain  live  in  Richmond.  I  live  in 
de  country." 

"  Den  you  go  ter  de  magistrate  whar 
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|  liv'n  narest  you,  an  swar  out  er  warnt 
ginst  him  f  r  bus  en  of  you.  Dey  kin  fine 
him  fr  dat.  He  be  sorry  he  done  hit. 
Den  arfter  he  dun  bin  fine,  you  tell  yo 
frens  dat  Lieyer  Mart'n  tole  you  all  dis. 
Dey  '11  know  dat  you  had  justice  den." 

The  lawyer  at  this  point  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  interview  ought  to  end, 
but  his  client  evidently  had  something 
more  on  her  mind,  and  was  not  ready  to 
leave.  Lazarus  noticed  this,  and  said : 

"  Dat  '11  fix  hit.  You  ain  want  dat 
man  whar  busen  you  in  datter  way  ter 
marry  you,  is  you  ?  " 

"  Susan  Jyner  say  as  how  he  gotter 
pay  for  all  he  dun  say.  He  call  me 
jumber-jawed,  an  he  say  he  gwi  brecker 
dat  hoe-handle  ov  my  haid.  Susan  tell 
me  in  de  law  he  dun  promus  ter  marry 
me,  and  he  earn  holp  hisseff  douten  he 
pay  me  ter  be  let  off." 

"Dey  call  dat  —  less  see,"  murmured 
Lazarus  reflectively,  as  he  corrugated 
his  brow,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the 
legal  expression  he  had  heard  which 
covered  such  cases.  "  Dey  call  dat 
brea'chin  de  promus." 

"  Yes,  dat 's  hit ;  dem  de  vey  words 
whar  Susan  say ! "  cried  Henrietta  ec- 
statically. 

"  But  you  earn  meek  nuthn  outter 
him,  kase  he  ain  got  nuthn.  He  ain  got 
no  property,"  said  Lazarus. 

"  Who  you  tellen  ?  "  said  the  client 
sharply,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment 
her  awe  of  her  legal  adviser.  "  Dat 
man  got  property.  I  know  dat.  Dat 
nigger  got  cow,  an  mule,  an  horgs,  kase 
I  dun  see  um.  Evbody  know  dat." 
•  A  new  light  dawned  upon  Lazarus. 
Here  was  a  chance  of  reaching  out  and 
gathering  in  a  fee  of  some  proportions  ; 
for  would  not  that  man  pay  heavily  to 
avoid  taking  the  marriage  step  ? 

"  You  warn  damages,  dat 's  what  you 
gotter  git,"  said  he  significantly.  "  You 
ain  toll  me  fuss  dat  man  had  property." 

"  Dat 's  hit,"  she  ejaculated,  with  ex- 
citement. "  He  gotter  vide  wid  me  fo  I 
let  him  off.  He  gotter  marry  me  or 


vide,  an  I  ain  gwi  marry  him,  so  he  got- 
ter vide." 

"  Dis  case  kin  be  com  -  comprum- 
comprummust,"  said  Lazarus,  gulping 
out  the  word  in  divisions  ;  for  the  con- 
versation had  conveyed  him  into  new 
and  difficult  fields,  calling  for  the  use  of 
fresh  expressions  and  knowledge,  which 
were  not  readily  at  hand.  His  hesita- 
tion at  this  point  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  excite  his  client's  suspicion. 

"  Er  cullud  lieyer  do  well 's  er  white 
lieyer  for  ter  git  damages,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  Uv  cose  he  will.  He  do  better  deeze 
days,"  replied  Lazarus  quickly.  He  was 
alarmed  at  the  direction  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking. 

''  What  sort  er  law  you  gwi  put  on 
him  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"  I  gwi  put  de  law  er  de  Ian  onto 
him,"  replied  Lazarus  solemnly.  "  I 
gwi  bring  de  Constitution  er  de  United 
States  rite  down  squar  ergin  him.  Dey 
is  other  ways,  but  dey  ain  so  sutten. 
Dey  ain  no  lieyers  know  how  ter  do  dis 
cepten  tis  Bonaparte  &  Mart'n,  an  I 
larn  Mr.  Bonaparte  dat  whar  he  know. 
We  dun  win  ev  case  we  sot  our  mins 
onter  win.  Dey  earn  git  er  way  fum  us." 

"  You  got  dat  law  here,  is  you  ?  " 
asked  the  client,  glancing  around  the 
room.  Lazarus  appreciated  that  her 
talk  was  drifting  in  a  dangerous  direc- 
tion ;  he  took  up  the  Constitution,  which 
he  had  put  down  during  Henrietta's  nar- 
rative. He  decided  that  the  situation  at 
this  particular  juncture  required  sharp, 
quick  work.  He  slowly  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  little  volume,  glancing  at 
each  cai-efully,  and  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just their  contents  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. Indeed,  the  firm  of  Bonaparte 
&  Martin  had  found,  after  frequent 
practice,  that  the  Constitution  belonged 
to  materials  of  the  ductile  class,  and 
could  be  so  drawn  out  or  contracted  by 
what  they  knew  as  liberal  interpretation 
as  to  cover  any  case  that  came  up. 
Lazarus  then  began  to  read  aloud  :  — 

"  Ar-tick-1  V  an  three  I's.     '  Exces- 
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sive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  inflicted.'  You  doan 
see  what  dat  gotter  do  wid  hit,  dus 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"N-no,  suh,"  faltered  the  woman, 
already  slightly  awed  by  this  sudden 
presence  of  the  law. 

"Uv  cose  you  don't,"  he  replied  tri- 
umphantly, and  then,  tapping  his  fore- 
head significantly  with  his  forefinger,  he 
continued,  "  but  /dus.  Hit 's  all  heyah. 
I  studies  deeze  things,  an  dey  ain  many 
know  what  I  know." 

"  What  do  dat  whar  you  said  outter 
dat  book  mean  ?  "  asked  the  client  anx- 
iously. 

"  Hit  say,"  he  replied,  again  reading 
from  the  book,  "  'cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment shall  not  be  inflicted.'  Ef  pro- 
musin  ter  marry  er  young  ooman,  an 
den  fus'n  ter  marry  her  arfter  she  got 
her  min  sot  on  hit,  ain  cruel  an  onusual 
punishment,  what  is  hit  ?  "  asked  Laz- 
arus warmly,  as  he  suddenly  rose  and 
swept  the  room  with  that  comprehensive 
glance  with  which  lawyers  sometimes 
take  in  jury,  judge,  and  spectators  at 
once. 

"  Dat 's  so,"  she  commented.  "  Dat 's 
what  de  law  say  ?  " 

"  Dat  de  vey  law  er  de  Ian.  Dat  de 
Constitution  er  de  United  States.  Dat 
what  all  dis  war  was  bout.  De  North 
hit  say  slavery  cruel  an  onusual  punish- 
ment. De  South  say  hit  aint,  an  tell  de 
North,  '  You  glong  an  ten  yo'wn  bisness, 
an  I  ten  ter  mine.'  Den  dey  fit  one  nurr, 
an  bimeby  de  South  git  whip,  an  de 
North  say,  '  I  show  you  I  know  what  I 
talk'n  bout.'  An  dey  ain  gwi  be  no  mo 
spute  bout  dis  law  now." 

"  Yes,  dat 's  so,  dat 's  de  vey  truth 
you  tellin,"  said  Henrietta,  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Is  dey  any  mo  law  in  dat 
book  ?  " 

"  Law  in  heyah  fr  evthing,"  respond- 
ed Lazarus ;  "  dis  de  law  er  de  Ian. 
When  dey  ain  no  law  anywhar  else,  hit 
in  heyah." 


"  Do  hit  say  any  mo  whar  meek  er 
man  pay  fr  promusin  ter  marry  er 
ooman,  an  den  insultin  uv  her  ?  " 

"  Uv  cose  hit  do,"  replied  Lazarus, 
turning  back  the  leaves  slowly.  Then 
he  read  "  Ar-tick-l  I  an  V.  Section 
two  I's.  '  Privileges  of  Citizens.  The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States.'  What  do 
dat  say  ?  Up  dar  in  New  York  er  man 
promus  ter  marry  er  ooman,  an  den  fuse. 
Dey  had  him  up  an  meek  him  pay  five 
thousan  dollars  for  breachin  de  promus. 
Dat  how  New  York  pertect  de  ooman 
citizens  dar.  What  dis  Constitution  say  ? 
Hit  say,  '  The  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.'  Ain  you  a  ooman  citizen  er 
Fuhginia,  an  doan  dis  law  er  de  Ian  say 
dat  de  citizens  er  each  State  shill  be  en- 
titled ter  de  same  privliges  ?  Dis  mean 
ef  er  ooman  gotter  right  ter  git  five 
thousan  dollars  fr  breachin  de  promus  in 
New  York,  she  got  er  right  ter  have  hit 
in  Fuhginia." 

"  Dat 's  so,  Lieyer  Mart'n,"  assented 
Henrietta,  her  face  beaming  with  exulta- 
tion, "  he  gotter  pay  me.  De  law  sutn- 
ly  say  dat.  You  sutnly  smart  man,"  she 
continued,  looking  at  him  admiringly. 

"  You  gotter  git  up  wid  de  ole  heyah 
an  git  ter  bed  wid  de  mink  ter  fine  me 
wake,"  said  the  lawyer,  modestly,  by 
which  figurative  term  he  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  could  never  be 
caught  napping.  At  this  point  he  dis- 
cerned the  figure  of  his  partner  slowly 
approaching.  As  the  interview  had  been 
carried  on  thus  far  during  the  absence 
of  Bonaparte,  Lazarus  wished  to  termi- 
nate it  before  that  individual  reached 
the  house.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
conducted  a  legal  examination  without 
the  supporting  presence  of  his  sharper 
associate,  and  he  thought  of  this  fact 
with  some  pride,  while  he  already  felt 
a  glow  of  gratification  over  the  prospect 
of  telling  Bonaparte  what  he  had  accom- 
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plished.  His  plan  of  action  was  quickly 
determined.  u  I  bin  givin  you  heap  er 
ray  time,  import'nt  time,"  he  said,  rising. 
"  I  gotter  vey  big  law  case  ter  look  arf  ter 
now.  You  lissen  ter  me,  an  do  what  I 
tell  you.  You  tell  dat  man  you  see  Lie- 
yer Mart'n,  an  dat  Lieyer  Mart'n  say 
he  gotter  marry  you,  or  give  up  all  he 
property  fr  damages.  Den  you  tell  him 
how  Lieyer  Mart'n  say  dis  case  kin  be 
compromusst  ef  he  come  heyah  an  talk 
wid  me.  You  bring  dat  man  heyah,  an 
doan  nar  one  come  but  you  two." 

"  I  gwi  do  dat  whar  you  tellin  me," 
said  she,  slowly,  and  somewhat  bewil- 
dered by  the  rapidity  of  Lazarus's  ut- 
terances, while  he  almost  hustled  her  out 
of  the  office.  This  prompt  action  was 
none  too  soon,  for  Bonaparte  entered  a 
few  minutes  later. 

"  Have  air  one  bin  here  ter  see  me, 
Laz'us  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  put  down  his 
umbrella. 

"  Nar  one.  But  dey  is  bin  a  pusson 
ter  cornsult  wid  me  on  er  law  pint. 
Hit 's  er  big  case  I  tell  you,  Poleyum." 

He  did  not  wait  for  fur.tb.er  ques- 
tions, but  detailed  the  previous  conver- 
sation. 

"  She  say  de  man  air  got  some  prop- 
erty ? "  queried  Bonaparte,  rubbing  his 
chin. 

"  Dat 's  what  she  specify,"  answered 
Lazarus. 

"  When  you  tell  her  ter  fetch  de  man 
heyar  ?  " 

"  I  ain  say.  I  tell  her  ter  come  wid 
him,  an  doan  nar  one  come  but  dem 
two,"  responded  Lazarus,  uneasily,  for 
he  stood  in  awe  of  his  partner. 

"  Laz'us,"  said  Bonaparte,  with  a  sol- 
emn air,  — "Laz'us,"  he  repeated,  "you 
dun  tree  er  coon,  an  dun  let  him  git  er 
way  when  you  got  yo  han  onter  him. 
Tain  no  law  when  you  air  got  yo  han 
onter  er  client,  an  doan  fix  er  time  or  er 
place  ter  men  yo  holt."  And  then,  see- 
ing that  his  partner  was  distressed,  he 
continued,  "  But  we  kin  men  dat  mis- 
take. One  er  us  gotter  be  in  dis  office 


all  de  time,  so  ef  dey  come  we  be  ready 
fr  urn." 

The  days  that  followed  were  days  of 
weary  waiting.  The  firm  of  Bonaparte 
&  Martin  did  not  know  where  to  look 
for  their  Henrietta  or  her  deceiver,  be- 
cause Lazarus,  in  his  excitement,  had 
neglected  to  get  the  necessary  specific 
information ;  and  his  mortification  was 
made  the  keener  when  his  senior  said, 
quite  bitterly,  "  Laz'us,  you  gotter  git 
er  bigger  holt  onter  de  fust  principles. 
De  fust  principles  air,  nuvr  loose  sight 
er  de  man  tell  you  dun  wid  him.  Dey 
was  ten  dollar ;  it  rnout  er  bin  twenty 
dollar  in  dat  case." 

"  Poleyum,  doan  tell  me  no  mo.  You 
right,  —  you  right,"  muttered  Lazarus, 
gloomily,  and  he  went  out  into  the  fresh 
air. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  if  the  woman 
came,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  to  be 
displayed  in  the  window,  and  if  both  the 
man  and  woman  came,  then  a  sheet  of 
red  paper  was  to  be  the  signal,  while  the 
curtain  drawn  entirely  down  was  to  in- 
dicate that  the  lawyer  was  alone  with 
the  deceiver.  This  was  the  plan  mapped 
out  by  Bonaparte  himself,  and  was  in 
accordance  with  Bonaparte  &  Martin's 
usual  mode  of  law  practice,  since  it  was 
very  often  proper  for  only  one  member 
of  the  firm  to  be  in  the  office  with  his 
client,  especially  at  those  junctures  when 
one  member  of  the  firm  represented  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  other  the  defendant. 
When  Lazarus  was  within  half  a  block 
of  the  office,  to  which  he  was  returning, 
after  an  hour's  walk,  his  heart  gave  a 
jump,  for  he  saw  that  the  curtain  was 
entirely  down.  Then,  as  he  halted,  he 
was  almost  face  to  face  with  Henrietta, 
who  stood  on  the  curbstone,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  that  same  curtain,  and  he  knew 
from  her  exultant  glance  that  it  in  some 
way  foreshadowed  a  triumph. 

"  How  you  do,  Henrietta  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  clar,  ef  tain  Mr.  Mart'n,"  she  said, 
advancing  to  meet  him,  and  giving  him 
her  hand. 
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"  Hit  workn  like  I  tole  you,  ain  hit  ?  " 
said  Lazarus,  cautiously. 

"  Dey  in  dar  now.  Dat  man  an  me, 
we  come  ter  de  offis  an  knock ;  an  when 
de  voice  say  come  in,  I  open  de  do  an  ax 
fr  Lieyer  Mart'n,  an  de  cullud  gent'mun 
set'n  dar  say  as  how  Lieyer  Mart'n  juss 
gone  out,  but  low  dat  de  partner,  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  in  ;  but  I  say,  I  ain  stud'n 
bout  no  Mr.  Bonaparte,  kase  Mr.  Mart'n 
de  one  I  dar  ter  see.  Den  he  say  he  got 
sorter  inklin  what  I  arfter,  and  tell  me 
you  dun  gone  out,  an  he  spec'n  I  find 
you  comin  dis  er  way  now.  He  say  he 
arfter  hav'n  private  talk  wid  de  man  I 
wid,  an  so  I  leffer  dem  two  in  dar,  an 
come  out  heyar  look'n  ter  find  you.  Dat 
time  I  have  dat  talk  wid  you  I  went 
straight  arfter  de  man  whar  ciev'ii  me, 
an  tole  him  dem  words  you  say  bout 
breachin  de  promus,  an  he  git  vey  mad. 
Den  when  I  tell  him  Lieyer  Mart'n 
say  he  gwi  put  de  Cornstitution  er  de 
Ian  onter  him,  he  look  like  he  gwi  have 
er  fit.  Dat  time  I  say  '  Cornstitution  er 
de  Ian '  he  trimble,  an  say  sorter  ter 
hisseff  like,  '  De  good  Lord,  what  do  hit 
mean  ?  '  He  sutnly  f  raid  when  I  say 
dem  words.  Den  arfter  specifyn  an 
act'n  same  's  er  fool,  he  say  he  come  wid 
me,  but  he  ain  gwi  marry  me.  He  low 
he  ain  promus  ter  marry  me,  an  as  how 
one  wife  nuff  fr  him  "  — 

"  He  got  nuther  wife  ?  "  interrupted 
Lazarus,  in  consternation.  "  You  ain 
tole  me  dat  at  fust.  Dat  man  in  tight 
place.  But  who  gwi  pay  f  r  dis  breachin 
de  promus  ?  " 

Before  she  could  venture  an  answer, 
Lazarus,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  011 
the  law  office  of  Bonaparte  &  Martin, 
saw  the  curtain  roll  up  suddenly ;  and  as 
this  indicated  that  his  partner  required 
his  presence,  he  hastened  to  the  scene, 
Henrietta  f ollowing  him  eagerly.  When 
they  entered  the  room  Lazarus  caught 
his  breath,  and  shook  with  fear,  for  he 
saw  his  father  standing  in  front  of  Bona- 
parte. 

"  De  name  er  de  Lord,  whar  did  you 


come  fum,  Laz'us  ?  "  ejaculated  the  old 
man,  wheeling  upon  him. 

"  Dis  air  my  law  partner,"  said  Na- 
poleon sharply,  "  an  he  juss  like  me. 
He  know  all  bout  dis  case,  an  he  air  not 
gwi  stan  any  fool'n,  neither.  You  got- 
ter  settle  wid  dis  lady  mitey  quick.  Air 
them  yo  views  on  dis  law  pint,  Mr. 
Mart'n  ?  " 

As  Napoleon  was  making  this  expla- 
nation, Uncle  Bob  glanced  from  one  to 
another  of  the  party,  and  as  the  speaker 
concluded  the  old  darkey  repeated  his  last 
two  words,  "  Mr.  Mart'n,"  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  The 
truth,  however,  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
him  slowly,  and  his  fright  gave  way  to 
a  feeling  of  intense  indignation,  which 
he  proceeded  to  vent  in  no  uncertain 
voice. 

"  Laz'us,"  he  said,  "  you  call'n  youseff 
er  lieyer  ?  You  sot  dat  ooman  onto  me, 
you  ongrateful  dorg,  you  lyin  dev'l! 
You  tryin  ter  rob  me,  you'n  dis  man 
whar  call'n  hisseff  er  lieyer  !  Er  nigger 
call  hisseff  er  lieyer  !  I  come  ah1  dis 
way  ter  see  dat !  Dis  gal  ain  tell  me 
two  niggers  want  ter  see  me.  She  say 
two  lieyers  say  I  gotter  come  dar,  an 
douten  I  did  dey  would  put  de  Cornsti- 
tution er  de  Ian  onter  me.  Dat  meek 
how  I  come." 

"  Laz'us,  you  know  dis  man  whar  in- 
sultin  of  de  law  er  de  Ian  in  dis  er  way  ? 
Air  he  in  he  good  miii  ?  "  asked  Napo- 
leon, turning  to  his  associate. 

"  Do  he  know  me  ?  De  black  rars- 
cul ! "  shouted  Uncle  Bob,  his  rage  in- 
creasing as  he  spoke.  "  Do  he  know 
me?  Axn  de  son  do  he  know  he  fa- 
ther ! " 

Lazarus  was  still  so  agitated  that  he 
could  not  speak  coherently,  and  Bona- 
parte and  the  client  were  now  almost  as 
much  disconcerted  at  this  unlooked-for 
complication  of  what  had  promised  to  be 
such  an  easy  case.  Uncle  Bob  Martin, 
believing  that  this  was  not  only  a  plot  to 
rob  him,  but  that  his  son  had  knowingly 
selected  him  as  the  victim,  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  situation,  of  which  he  now 
seemed  master,  and  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  invective.  He  clenched  his  stick, 
and  glared  savagely  at  the  group. 

"  I  gwi  war  you  out,  you  low-life 
nigger,"  he  said  to  his  son.  "•  Arfter  I 
dun  raise  you,  you  run  off  t'  Richmond 
an  git  er  sassy  jade  ter  meek  mock  er 
me." 

"  I  ain  know  't  was  you,"  Lazarus 
found  breath  to  say. 

"  You  ain  know  t'  was  me !  You  liar, 
you  liar !  You  meek  blieve  I  dun  change 
much  es  dat,"  replied  Uncle  Bob,  misap- 
prehending his  son's  explanation.  "  I 
gwi  show  you  who  you  pesterin.  All 
dis  time  I  thinkn  you  wuckn  f r  livin  you 
fixn  ter  rob  me  er  dat  Marse  William 
gimme."  t 

"  Dis  air  most  unfortunate,"  said  Bo- 
naparte, who  now  began  to  understand 
the  matter.  "  De  air  some  mistake  bout 
dis  year  case.  Laz'us  ain  tell  me  you 
he  father.  He  ain  evn  tell  me  yo  name. 
He  ain  know  yo  name  hisseff.  De  air 
snmpn  wrong  ;  de  air  indeed." 
'  "  Who  you  telln  ?  Doan  try  none 
er  yo  fanciful  talk  on  me.  Doan  come 
er  sputtern  yo  '  air  '  an  yo  '  ware  '  bout 
me ! "  yelled  the  old  negro,  mimick- 
ing Bonaparte.  "Yo  keyarn  talk  like 
white  folk  ter  me.  You'se  er  nigger, 
an  er  black  nigger  at  dat." 

"  We  ain  know  yo  name,  Laz'us  ain, 
an  I  ain,"  expostulated  Bonaparte.  "  Dis 
ooman  where  employ  Laz'us  f  r  her  lieyer 
ain  tell  him  who  you  was." 

"  De  good  Lord !  "  ejaculated  the  irate 
old  man.  "  Laz'us  Mart'n  er  lieyer  ! 
Whenev  ar  nigger  drop  he  hoe  an  call 
hisseff  er  lieyer,  look  out  fr  yo  hen-house. 
Who  teach  him  law?  He  ain  no  mo 
lieyer  'n  I  is.  Laz'us,  you  specn  ter  rob 
me  er  my  piece  er  Ian.  I  show  you. 
Heyah  !  yah,  yah !  You  keep  on  waitn 
fr  dat  Ian."  And  with  this  remark,  ac- 
companied by  a  look  of  defiance,  Uncle 


Bob  Martin  stalked  out  of  the  room ;  nor 
did  his  son  attempt  to  detain  him,  for  he 
knew  from  former  episodes  that  when 
his  father's  wrath  once  burst  forth,  many 
days  must  elapse  before  the  quiet  calm 
of  his  disposition  could  be  assured.  This 
was  to  Lazarus  the  bitterest  experience 
of  his  life.  The  sudden  collapse  of  a 
promising  law  case  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  this  defeat  of  a  cherished  plan 
of  his,  for  he  had  carefully  kept  from 
his  father  and  former  associates  the  fact 
that  he  was  pursuing  the  practice  of  law. 
He  had  designed  visiting  his  old  home, 
and  dazzling  them  with  the  intelligence. 
And  as  he  built  his  airy  castles,  he  had 
dramatized  the  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment on  his  father,  picturing  himself  the 
pride  of  the  old  man,  who  would  boast 
of  his  son's  rise. 

"  He  '11  ruin  all  dat  now,"  thought 
Lazarus,  bitterly  ;  "  he  '11  tell  'm  all.  He 
say  I  meek  mock  er  him,  an  now  he  gwi 
meek  mock  er  me.  Dey  woan  bleeve  I 
lieyer,  neither." 

Lazarus  was  not  mistaken  in  his  fears. 
Uncle  Bob  not  only  denounced  him  as 
an  unworthy  son,  but  in  caustic  terms 
revealed  him  to  the  colored  people  near 
the  old  home  as  a  charlatan.  Two 
months  after  the  imperative  summons  to 
the  law  office  of  Bonaparte  &  Martin 
Uncle  Bob  married  a  second  wife,  —  a 
woman  of  more  mature  years  than  the 
one  whose  cause  his  son  had  unwittingly 
championed.  There  were  those  of  Laza- 
rus Martin's  associates  on  the  old  farm 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  tliat  this 
important  step  was  taken  to  prevent 
"  Lieyer  Mart'n,"  as  they  derisively 
termed  him,  from  ultimately  securing 
the  patch  of  land  which  the  plaintiff,  in 
the  breachin  de  promus  case,  had  coveted 
so  vainly.  A  few  days  after  the  nuptial 
ceremony  the  law  firm  of  Bonaparte  & 
Martin  was,  for  some  reason  not  obtain- 
able by  the  public,  dissolved. 

William  W.  Archer. 
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[The  manuscript,  extremely  imper- 
fect, like  so  many  of  more  value,  began 
abruptly  on  a  torn  leaf,  thus .-] 

.  .  .  And  I  swear  to  you  by  the 
helmet  of  Mars,  Rutilius,  that  what  with 
my  anger  and  what  with  the  confusion 
of  the  crowd  outside,  I  could  at  first  see 
nothing.  I  slammed  the  door  at  my 
back  with  the  scornful  cackle  of  the  old 
eunuch,  Medus,  echoing  in  my  two  ears, 
;t  He,  he,  he !  There  he  goes  !  An- 
other plucked  goose !  "  That  to  be  said 
of  me,  Hilarius  Gela,  called  the  Lucky  ! 
But  out  of  all  that  pocketful  of  gold  I 
had  now  but  a  beggarly  eight  or  ten 
drachmae,  and  not  a  litter  would  take 
me  back  to  the  Praetorium  on  credit,  you 
may  be  .  certain.  How  contemptible, 
thought  I,  was  Decius  Lallius  to  tell 
such  a  barefaced  lie,  and  hurry  away 
from  the  dice  the  instant  luck  began 
turning  against  both  him  and  that  thiev- 
ish Greek,  Thyotes,  who,  with  Decius, 
simply  plundered  me  of  every  sestertium ! 
—  taking  my  sword,  too  !  As  for  any 
truth  in  what  Decius  Lallius  had  said 
as  he  folded  up  the  message,  and  the 
sending  after  him  by  my  uncle  because 
of  the  winding  up  suddenly  of  this  mud- 
dle over  the  Nazarene,  and  the  high- 
priests,  and  the  gods  know  who  not  be- 
sides, —  why,  that  I  admit  I  did  not  be- 
lieve for  a  moment.  And  supposing  my 
uncle  had  sent  for  Decius,  like  as  not 
Decius  had  managed  to  get  word  to  him 
first  that  he  might  be  called  away. 
Three  hundred  sestertia !  Think  of  that, 
Rutilius  !  and  I  shall  not  win  a  penny 
of  it  back.  Decius  Lallius  is  gone  mad, 
along  with  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  that  I 
will  get  to  later. 

Well,  there  was  a  diabolical  dust  blow- 
ing, and  a  stench,  and  the  sun  hot  enough 
to  scorch  the  skin  on  your  back.  I  el- 
bowed and  shoved  my  way  out  of  the 
alley,  jamming  to  the  wall  Jews  and  bar- 


barians alike,  because  the  booths  were 
surrounded  with  bargaining  people,  as 
are  the  spillings  of  honeycombs  with 
bees.  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz !  clack,  clack, 
clack !  chaffer  and  dicker !  When  I 
came  as  far  along  as  the  angle  of  Ezra 
the  Publican's  house,  I  had  already  won 
enough  curses  and  sour  looks  to  make 
me  heartily  sorry  for  making  my  way 
alone  through  any  such  quarter  of  the 
town.  Thought  I,  "  If  one  other  fellow 
were  beside  me  and  I  had  my  sword,  we 
could  prudently  lay  about  us  very  lustily, 
and  stir  up  some  sport  in  a  trice ! " 
But  scarcely  armed,  and  alone,  it  was 
not  safe.  So  I  stomached  all  their  mut- 
terings  and  insolence,  and  made  the  best 
haste  I  could.  It  was  a  fit  sequel  to 
such  a  night ! 

All  of  a  sudden,  however,  I  heard 
something  like  trumpets,  just  as  I  turned 
the  corner  of  the  long  street  whereon 
lives  Mariamne,  that  rich  little  Jewess 
who  accused  your  cousin  Varus  of  filch- 
ing her  sapphire  bracelet,  —  you  recol- 
lect? Then  said  I  to  myself,  "Upon 
my  faith,  that  sounds  like  Decius  Lal- 
lius, after  all !  "  So  although  the  throng 
of  all  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  was  close,  I  tried  to  get  over  to 
the  square  and  intercept  whatever  might 
be  coming  towards  it.  But  I  had  less 
difficulty ;  because  in  a  twinkling,  and 
with  the  louder  sound  of  the  trumpets 
and  the  calling  out  about  me  to  the  effect 
that  a  procession  of  some  sort  was  truly 
passing  a  short  distance  away,  any  quan- 
tity of  those  near  me  began  to  prick  up 
their  long  ears,  and  stare  and  question, 
and  then  whisk  right  and  left  after  it. 
A  fat  Pharisee,  or  a  Jew  that  I  took  to 
be  such,  and  certainly  have  seen  before, 
became  a  battering-ram  before  me,  and, 
thankfully,  I  sped  close  behind  his  back. 
Such  a  scramble,  though,  I  little  ex- 
pected. I  leaped  up  once  upon  a  bale 
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of  some  stuffs  before  a  shop,  where  two 
Israelitish  girls,  one  of  them  on  tiptoe  of 
her  pretty  feet,  were  already  standing, 
gazing  off  with  their  black  eyes  into  the 
square.  I  stared,  too,  and  saw  over  the 
heads  of  the  streetf  ul  a  denser,  compacter 
throng  bearing  down  toward  the  centre 
of  the  square.  In  the  middle  came  a 
cohort,  sure  enough !  I  caught  the  glitter 
of  their  helmets  and  spears,  and  a  flut- 
ter of  scarlet  from  the  cloaks  and  horse- 
hair plumes.  And  truly,  there  sat  on  his 
horse  Decius  Lallius  himself !  and  for 
once  he  had  spoken  the  truth  !  I  caught 
also  a  glimpse,  from  where  I  was,  of  two 
or  three  criminals  being  fetched  along 
by  no  means  expeditiously.  Now  what 
I  proposed  to  do  was  to  get  Decius's  eye, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  not  whence  I 
was.  So  down  from  my  bale  I  jumped, 
with  a  clap  on  the  back  to  the  tallest  of 
my  two  lasses,  and  hard  after  my  Phar- 
isee again,  whom  I  nevertheless  lost ; 
and  the  next  moment  I  had  darted  into 
an  open  and  unfinished  dwelling,  and 
scrambled  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and 
clambered  out  on  the  top  of  a  wing, 
where  stood  two  masons,  looking  down. 
The  cohort,  with  the  prisoners  which  they 
had  the  plague  of  conducting,  and  the 
mob  that  ran  along  every  step  of  the 
way  constantly  growing  larger  and  noi- 
sier, —  these  all  were  advancing  straight 
toward  my  halting-place,  as  I  had  hoped 
they  would. 

So  keeping  my  eye,  like  a  viper's,  fas- 
tened upon  Decius  Lallius,  as  along  he 
came,  with  the  trumpets  blowing  single, 
short  notes  before  him  and  the  legion- 
aries, I  put  my  hands  about  my  mouth, 
and  I  bawled  out,  "  Decius  !  Ho !  De- 
cius !  "  Finally,  I  made  him  look  up  at 
me.  I  shook  my  fist  at  him,  and  held 
up  my  emptied  purse,  and  pointed  to  my 
sword  sheath.  Thereat  he  laughed  so 
loud  that  I  heard  him  above  all  the 
shuffling  of  feet  and  bustle  and  shout- 
ings and  trumpetings ;  and  he  threw 
back  that  big  yellow  head  of  his,  and 
snapped  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 


with  the  other,  grinning,  he  flung  a  ses- 
tertium  straight  at  me,  with  a  wink,  and 
I  caught  it. 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  too  :  it  was 
so  like  Decius  Lallius  !  He  recognized 
at  once  the  fact  that  good-humor  was  re- 
stored between  us.  I  would  have  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  no  pretext  that  took  him 
off  from  Mardocheus's  gaming-house, 
after  all.  Now,  a  train  of  camels  blocked 
their  way ;  and  while  he  and  his  men 
paused  for  a  moment  or  so,  Lallius 
smirked,  and  pointed  his  finger  at  his 
three  criminals,  and  I  made  out  that  he 
would  have  me  look  hard  at  them,  or 
some  one  of  them. 

The  three  of  them  stood  quietly,  each 
a  little  separated  from  his  fellows.  Each 
had  a  white  board  hung  before  his  breast, 
whereon  was  written  in  black  letters  his 
offense,  —  I  forget  whether  your  Alex- 
andrian habit  is  precisely  such.  The 
foremost  of  them  looked  a  stout,  low- 
browed, black-locked  fellow,  all  rags, 
and  grease,  and  dirt ;  thief  and  murder- 
er writ  all  over  him,  and  no  tablet  need- 
ed to  define  his  performances.  Just  at 
present  the  extent  of  highway  robbery 
about  this  Jerusalem  is  simply  intoler- 
able. Nothing  puts  it  down.  .  .  .  The 
man  next  was  also  a  highwayman,  but 
of  oddly  different  type.  He  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  older  than  four-and-twenty, 
and  his  gold  hair  was  like  the  sun,  and 
he  had  blue  eyes,  I  should  have  said. 
He  was  jesting  with  those  of  the  crowd 
who  halted  nearest  him.  Still,  some- 
body told  me  afterward  that  he  was  a 
strong  young  thief,  and  had  never  been 
taken  alive  save  for  a  false  sweetheart, 
who  betrayed  him  after  he  had  thrown 
away  his  soul  on  her. 

But  naturally  enough,  it  was  at  the 
famous  Nazarene  that  I  looked  the  most 
sharply.  Now  this  business  of  cruci- 
fixion displeases  me  just  as  often  as  it 
comes  under  my  very  eyes,  and  I  am 
not  soft  hearted,  Rutilius,  as  you  are 
aware.  With  the  blockade  of  the  camel 
train  the  Nazarene  had  contrived  to 
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stand  more  upright,  and  to  turn  himself 
around,  so  that  not  at  once  could  I  catch 
sight  of  his  features ;  and  he  was  saying 
something  to  a  knot  of  women  who 
leaned  most  eagerly  forward  from  the 
crowd's  edge.  I  could  not  hear  what 
were  his  words,  but  as  he  spoke  them 
a  handful  of  rotted  fruit  struck  him  on 
the  neck,  and  he  turned  and  became 
silent,  and  remained  quite  immovable 
for  a  few  instants,  with  his  eyes  raised 
to  the  sky,  as  if  it  had  been  some  one  of 
our  own  philosophers  or  dreaming  poets 
supplicating  Jove  to  look  down  upon 
him,  and  judge  if  he  were  righteously  in 
such  gear,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
indifference  of  the  gods  toward  the  be- 
havior of  our  intolerable,  ever  contemp- 
tible race  of  mankind. 

Our  friend  Sestius  would  be  glad  to 
give  one  of  his  eyes,  I  think,  if  he  could, 
with  the  help  of  the  other,  commit  that 
Nazarene's  countenance  to  canvas.  I 
swear  it,  Rutilius,  by  the  divinities  of 
very  Styx !  You  have  heard  of  the 
man's  astonishing,  immortal  beauty,  for 
only  one  story  that  I  know  Quintus  told 
you.  .  .  .  The  man  could  hardly  stand. 
I  saw  that.  I  have  since  heard  that 
they  beat  him  desperately  before  the 
outsetting  of  Lallius ;  and  .  .  .  The 
German  cohort  are  a  wild  set.  The 
man's  hair,  which  was  exceedingly  black, 
was  a  mat  of  blood  and  sweat,  and  filth 
adhered  to  it  and  his  beard.  His  wrists 
had  been  cut  by  the  cords  wherewith  he 
was  bound.  Once  when  he  chanced  to 
move  his  arm,  the  sleeve  fell  back,  and, 
from  where  I  was,  aloft,  I  could  discern 
livid  bruises  on  it.  His  garments  were 
dust-bedraggled,  and  stained  with  vile 
things  cast  upon  him  from  out  of  the 
markets.  He  carried  not  the  beams  of 
his  cross,  like  the  rest.  I  was  told  that 
he  could  not,  from  the  weakness  that 
had  come  on  him  after  his  handling  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  I  saw  another  Jew 
staggering  on  with  them,  to  the  great 
sport  of  the  cohort,  who  had  pressed 
him  into  such  service. 


Rutilius,  despite  these  things,  there 
dwelt  in  this  man  an  exaltedness,  and  in 
his  countenance  a  beauty,  I  have  beheld 
in  no  statuary's  work.  He  stooped  from 
exhaustion ;  but  it  was  as  if  a  god  bent 
in  compassion  over  the  earth.  At  no 
instant  were  the  crowd  silent :  they 
roared  and  shouted  vileness,  they  hustled 
the  cohort,  the  soldiery  swore  roundly  at 
the  laggard  camel-drivers ;  but  this  Naz- 
arene  was  as  one  who  hearkens  to  the 
lyres  and  pipes  of  the  Elysian  meadows, 
and  beholds  from  far  the  choric  dances 
of  the  spirits.  Yea,  I  affirm  to  you 
that  there  were  in  the  aspect  and  bear- 
ing of  this  poor  fanatic,  —  or  whatsoever 
he  was  rated  by  those  who  concerned 
themselves  about  him,  which  I  assuredly 
have  not  done,  —  veritable  mysteries, 
transcending  those  of  Eleusis ;  and  when 
one  of  the  two  masons,  a  humpback,  who 
stood  beside  me  on  the  cornice,  hurled 
a  fragment  of  mortar  at  him  to  make 
him  glance  our  way,  and  he  did  so,  and 
looked  (as  I  fancied)  directly  at  me,  not 
the  humpback,  —  why,  then,  Rutilius, 
what  think  you  I  either  experienced,  or 
now  imagine  I  did  ? 

It  seemed  —  by  the  helmet  of  Mars  ! 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  it,  and  I  feel  like 
a  fool  as  I  begin  —  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
he  demanded  of  me,  —  of  me,  Hilarius 
Gela,  —  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  brought 
me  to  this  hour  ?  It  is  thyself  that  hast 
done  it !  "  And  thereupon  appeared  it 
also  to  me  that  there  began  flashing  be- 
fore me  my  life  ;  yea,  every  hour  of  it 
since  I  came  to  know  that  I  lived.  The 
days  of  our  boyhood  in  Rome  ;  the 
months  you  and  I  roamed  Sicily ;  those 
forced  marches  in  the  Hispanian  cam- 
paign, under  the  lonely  night ;  those 
evenings  in  Gaul,  when  we  lay  upon 
our  backs  beneath  the  pine-trees,  and 
watched  the  stars,  —  all  that  I  have 
been,  or  done,  or  thought,  or  hoped,  or 
despaired  of,  ^  behold,  I  reviewed  the 
same !  And  when  the  man's  lids  fell 
again  over  those  eyes  that  so  sought  out 
me,  Hilarius  Gela,  I  swear  unto  you 
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that  —  I  trembled,  and  stood  there  with 
my  jaw  fallen  !  These  effects  be  some 
of  his  witchcraft.  It  is  certain  that  he 
hath  legions  of  demons  that  attend  him 
often.  From  a  fish's  mouth  he  once 
drew  a  purse  full  of  gold. 

But  all  at  once  the  camels  were  passed 
by,  and  Decius  Lallius  swore  at  his 
troop,  and  it  was  set  in  motion ;  and 
thieves  and  Nazarene  and  all  moved 
onward,  and  the  crowd  set  up  a  louder 
hoot  and  laughter  and  calling  than  ever, 
and  the  square  was  cleared  of  them.  I 
watched  the  throng  turn  into  a  street 
leading  from  the  square,  and  mount  the 
hill.  For  this  Jerusalem  is  all  hill,  and 
in  the  part  where  I  was  is  only  dirt  for 
pavement.  Once  more  I  saw  the  cohort 
halt,  and  Decius  angrily  checked  his 
horse.  (Afterward  I  heard  that  a  mad- 
man burst,  shrieking,  through  the  crowd 
and  the  legionaries,  and  fell  foaming  and 
cursing  at  the  Nazarene's  feet ;  where- 
upon the  Nazarene  spake  something,  and 
lo,  they  say  the  man  was  himself,  sane 
and  well !  Heard  one  ever  the  like  ?) 
Then,  the  worst  part  of  the  crowd  hav- 
ing gone  with  the  cohort  and  prisoners, 
I  gave  the  masons  my  last  coins,  and 
went  down  to  the  street,  and  managed  to 
reach  the  guard-room  without  further 
annoyance. 

And  all  the  way,  Rutilius,  went  I, 
marveling  and  laughing,  in  spite  of  what 
I  had  felt  for  the  instant  of  the  Naza- 
rene's look,  that  any  man  should  nowa- 
days believe  anything  stoutly  enough  to 
die  therefor.  Oh,  folly  indeed !  For  we 
come  we  know  not  whence,  and  we  go 
into  black  darkness,  and  the  gods  have 
become  in  our  day,  O  my  Rutilius,  mere 
shameful  or  silly  fables,  and  truth  is  no- 
where, and  the  world  is  a  tiresome  and 
old  matter  altogether.  What  is  there 
left  in  this  thing  called  Life  that  a  man, 
searching  out  the  same,  can  set  apart 
and  say  of  it,  "  This  is  excellent  "  ?  To 
eat,  to  drink,  to  lose  and  win  at  dice,  to 
answer  to  the  sparkle  in  a  bright  eye 
or  the  pouting  on  red  lips,  —  so  must 


man  sum  up  all  that  Jie  can  have  here  ; 
and  the  hereafter  is  of  the  poets.  The 
world  is  all  as  empty  as  laughter ;  nor 
of  that  in  it  which  accords  ill  with  man's 
choice  is  there  aught  really  worth  tears. 
Ah,  would  that  a  god,  some  new  god, 
might  approach  to  us  from  some  un- 
known stillness,  and  ask  of  you  and  of 
me,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  live,  unless  it 
be  for  —  look  !  —  these  —  and  these  — 
things  ?  " 

But  truly,  I  can  behold  your  face 
wrinkled  with  smiles,  as  of  old,  and  hear 
your  sneer,  "  Inconsistent  as  ever  !  He 
speaks  after  the  manner  of  the  second- 
rate  poets,  and  the  philosophers  who 
rant."  And  I  doubt  not  I  do,  O  my 
Rutilius,  who  alone  knowest  that  I  have 
a  thought  every  day  in  the  year  that 
may,  perhaps,  outweigh  a  handful  of 
chaff  of  the  guard-room,  or  a  touch  of 
Nereia's  lips,  or  a  good  swallow  of  Fa- 
lernian,  —  would  I  had  one  whole  am- 
phora of  it,  for  there  is  none  fit  for  my 
drinking  here.  To  conclude,  then,  the 
account  of  that  day,  and  begin  that  of 
Decius  Lallius,  I  assure  you  that  what 
with  the  turmoil  of  this  Hebrew  Pass- 
over, which  you  know  something  of,  and 
for  which  Jerusalem  was  now  preparing, 
and  what  with  the  spread  of  the  story  of 
this  Nazarene's  strange  trial  and  con- 
demnation, the  city  grew  that  day  into  a 
worse  ferment  every  hour.  Pornio  and 
I,  you  must  know,  had  been  examining 
the  account  ordered  to  be  made  ready 
for  Pontius  Pilatus's  signature  (but  my 
uncle  was  ill  all  that  day,  and  would  do 
no  business  till  nightfall) ,  when  there  ran 
into  the  room  a  legionary  with  a  scrawled 
letter.  It  was  from  Decius  Lallius,  still 
at  the  place  of  the  Nazarene's  execution. 
And  while  I  tried  to  make  it  out,  for  it 
had  suddenly  become  dark,  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner  .  .  . 

Here  breaks  off  this  narration  of  Hila- 
rius  Gela.  Nothing  continuative  is  ex- 
tant. But  to  the  single  copy  I  have 
here  transcribed,  in  the  Library  of  the 
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Propaganda,  at  Rome  (which  library 
has  more  out-of-the-way  matters  in  it 
than  many  think),  is  appended  this  note, 
in  another  hand ;  probably  an  extract 
from  some  early  martyrology  :  — 

.  .  .  But  at  this  same  time  of  perse- 
cution in  Rome  suffered  Decius  Lallius 
and  Hilarius  Gela.  Now  this  Decius 


Lallius  had  formerly  been  a  centurion, 
the  same  who  stood  guard  beside  the 
cross ;  and  Hilarius  Gela  was  his 
friend,  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  faith, 
and  abundant  in  good  works.  And 
with  these  two  also  suffered  a  certain 
Rutilius,  of  Alexandria,  a  kinsman  of 
one  of  them.  .  .  . 

Edward  Irenceus  Stevenson. 


PAUL  PATOFF. 


VIII. 


EARLY  on  the  following  morning  John 
Carvel  came  to  my  room.  He  looked 
less  anxious  than  on  the  previous  night, 
but  he  was  evidently  not  altogether  his 
former  self. 

"  Would  you  care  to  drive  to  the  sta- 
tion and  meet  those  boys  ?  "  he  asked, 
cheerfully. 

The  weather  was  bright  and  frosty, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  of  an  excuse  for 
being  alone  for  half  an  hour  with  my 
friend.  I  assented,  therefore,  to  his  pro- 
position, and  presently  we  were  rattling 
along  the  hard  road  through  the  park. 
The  hoar-frost  was  on  the  trees  and 
on  the  blue-green  frozen  grass  beneath 
them,  and  on  the  reeds  and  sedges  be- 
side the  pond,  which  was  overspread 
with  a  sheet  of  black  ice.  The  breath 
flew  from  the  horses'  nostrils  in  white 
clouds  to  right  and  left,  and  the  low 
morning  sun  flashed  back  from  the  har- 
ness, and  made  the  little  icicles  and  laces 
of  frost  upon  the  trees  shine  like  dia- 
monds. 

"  Carvel,"  I  said  presently,  as  we  spun 
past  the  lodge,  through  the  great  iron 
gates,  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  is  something  going 
on  in  your  house  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  you.  Will  you  tell  me  frankly  wheth- 
er you  would  like  me  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  Not    for    worlds,"    my   companion 


ejaculated,  and  he  turned  a  shade  paler 
as  he  spoke.  "  I  would  rather  tell  you 
all  about  it  —  only  "  —  He  paused. 

"  Don't,"  said  I.  "  I  don't  want  to 
know.  I  merely  thought  you  might  pre- 
fer to  be  left  free  of  outsiders  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  We  hardly  look  upon  you  as  an  out- 
sider, Griggs,"  said  John,  quietly.  "  You 
have  been  here  so  much  and  we  have 
been  so  intimate  that  you  are  almost 
like  one  of  the  family.  Besides,  you 
know  this  young  nephew  of  my  wife's, 
Paul  Patoff  ;  and  your  knowing  him  will 
make  matters  a  little  easier.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  I  shall  like  him." 

"  I  think  you  will.  At  all  events,  I 
can  give  you  some  idea  of  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  John. 

"  He  is  a  thorough  Russian  in  his 
ideas  and  an  Englishman  in  appearance, 
—  perhaps  you  might  say  he  is  more  like 
a  Scotchman.  He  is  fair,  with  blue  eyes, 
a  brown  mustache,  and  a  prominent  nose. 
He  is  angular  in  his  movements  and  rath- 
er tall.  He  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
languages,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very 
promising  diplomatist.  His  temper  is 
violent  and  changeable,  but  he  has  excel- 
lent manners  and  is  full  of  tact.  I 
should  call  him  an  extremely  clever  fel- 
low in  a  general  way,  and  he  has  done 
wisely  in  the  selection  of  his  career." 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  description.  Is 
there  anything  against  him  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  say ;  I  only  knew  him  in 
Persia,  —  a  chance  acquaintance.  Peo- 
ple said  he  was  very  eccentric." 

"Eccentric?"  asked  John.   "How?" 

"  Moody,  I  suppose,  because  he  would 
sometimes  shut  himself  up  for  days,  and 
see  nobody  unless  the  minister  sent-  for 
him.  He  used  to  beat  his  native  ser- 
vants when  he  was  in  a  bad  humor, 
and  was  said  to  be  a  reckless  sort  of  fel- 
low." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  indulge  his  eccen- 
tricities here.  Heaven  knows,  he  has 
reason  enough  for  being  odd,  poor  fel- 
low. We  must  make  the  best  of  him," 
continued  John  hurriedly,  as  though 
regretting  his  last  remark,  "  and  you 
must  help  us  to  amuse  him  and  keep 
him  out  of  mischief.  Those  Russians 
are  the  very  devil,  sometimes,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  you  know,  and  just  at  present 
our  relations  with  them  are  not  of  the 
best ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  my  nephew 
and  one  of  the  family,  so  that  we  must 
do  what  -we  can  for  him,  and  avoid 
trouble.  Macaulay  likes  him,  and  I 
dare  say  he  likes  Macaulay. '  They  will 
get  on  together  very  well." 

"  Yes  —  perhaps  so  —  though  I  do  not 
see  what  the  two  can  have  in  common," 
I  answered.  "  Macaulay  can  hardly  have 
much  sympathy  for  Patoff 's  peculiarities, 
however  much  he  may  like  the  man  him- 
self." 

"Macaulay  is  very  young,  although 
he  has  seen  something  of  the  world. 
He  has  not  outgrown  the  age  which  mis- 
takes eccentricity  for  genius  and  bad 
temper  for  boldness.  We  shall  see,  — 
we  shall  see  very  soon.  They  will  both 
hate  Cutter,  with  his  professorial  wisdom 
and  his  immense  experience  of  things 
they  have  never  seen.  How  do  you  like 
him  yourself  ?  " 

"  Without  being  congenial  to  me,  he 
represents  what  I  would  like  to  be  my- 
self." 

"  Would  you  change  with  him,  if  you 
could  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  No,  indeed.    I,  in  my  person,  would 
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like  to  be  what  he  is  in  his,  —  that  is 
all.  People  often  talk  of  changing.  No 
man  alive  would  really  exchange  his  per- 
sonality for  that  of  another  man,  if  he 
had  the  chance.  He  only  wishes  to 
adorn  what  he  most  admires  in  himself 
with  those  things  which,  in  his  neighbor, 
excite  the  admiration  of  others.  He 
meditates  no  change  which  does  not  give 
his  vanity  a  better  appearance  to  him- 
self, and  his  reputation  a  dash  of  more 
brilliant  color  in  the  popular  eye." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  John. 
"  At  all  events,  the  professor  has  qual- 
ities that  any  man  might  envy." 

We  reached  the  station  just  as  the 
train  ran  in,  and  Macaulay  Carvel  and 
Patoff  waved  their  hats  from  the  car- 
riage window.  In  a  moment  we  were 

O 

all  shaking  hands  upon  the  platform. 

"  Papa,  this  is  cousin  Paul,"  said 
Macaulay,  and  he  turned  to  greet  me 
next.  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  with 
rather  delicate  features  and  a  quiet,  con- 
scientious sort  of  expression,  exquisite  in 
his  dress  and  scrupulous  in  his  manners, 
with  more  of  his  mother's  gentleness 
than  of  his  father's  bold  frankness  in  his 
brown  eyes.  His  small  hand  grasped 
mine  readily  enough,  but  seemed  nerve- 
less and  lacking  in  vitality,  a  contrast  to 
Paul  Patoff's  grip.  The  Russian  was 
as  angular  as  ever,  and  his  wiry  fingers 
seemed  to  discharge  an  electric  shock  as 
they  touched  mine.  I  realized  that  he 
was  a  very  tall  man,  and  that  he  was  far 
from  ugly.  His  prominent  nose  and 
high  cheek-bones  gave  a  singular  eagle- 
like  look  to  his  face,  and  his  cold,  bright 
eyes  added  to  the  impression.  He  lacked 
grace  of  form,  but  he  had  plenty  of 
force,  and  though  his  movements  were 
sometimes  sudden  and  ungainly  he  was 
not  without  a  certain  air  of  nobility. 
His  brown  mustache  did  not  altogether 
hide  the  half-scornful  expression  of  his 
mouth. 

"  How  is  everybody  ?  "  asked  Macau- 
lay  Carvel  of  his  father.  "  We  shall  have 
a  most  jolly  Christmas,  all  together." 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Griggs,"  said  Patoff  to 
me,  "  I  did  not  expect,  when  we  parted 
in  Persia,  that  we  should  meet  again  in 
my  uncle's  house,  did  you  ?  You  will 
hardly  believe  that  this  is  my  first  visit 
to  England,  and  to  my  relations  here." 

"  You  will  certainly  not  be  taken  for 
a  foreigner  here,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"Oh,  of  course  not.  You  see  my 
mother  is  English,  so  that  I  speak  the 
language.  The  difficulty  for  me  will  lie 
in  learning  the  customs.  The  English 
have  so  many  peculiar  habits.  Is  Pro- 
fessor Cutter  at  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes.     You  know  him  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  He  has  been  my  moth- 
er's physician  for  some  time." 

"  Indeed  —  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
practiced  as  a  physician."  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news,  and  a  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind  that  the  lady  at  Weis- 
senstein  might  have  been  Patoff's  moth- 
er. Instantly  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
fessor's warning  flashed  upon  me,  —  I 
was  not  to  mention  that  affair  in  the 
Black  Forest  to  Carvel.  Of  course  not. 
Carvel  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  lady 
in  question.  However,  I  kept  my  own 
counsel  as  we  drove  rapidly  homewards. 
The  sun  had  risen  higher  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  frozen  ground  was  be- 
ginning to  thaw,  so  that  now  and  then 
the  mud  splashed  high  from  under  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  vehicle  in  which  we 
drove  was  a  mail  phaeton,  and  Macaulay 
sat  in  front  by  his  father's  side,  while 
Patoff  and  I  sat  behind.  We  chatted 
pleasantly  along  the  road,  and  in  half  an 
hour  were  deposited  at  Carvel  Place, 
where  the  ladies  came  out  to  meet  us, 
and  the  new  cousin  was  introduced  to 
every  one.  He  seemed  to  make  himself 
at  home  very  easily,  and  J  think  the  first 
impression  he  produced  was  favorable. 
Mrs.  Carvel  held  his  hand  for  several 
seconds,  and  looked  up  into  his  cold  blue 
eyes  as  though  searching  for  some  re- 
semblance to  his  mother,  and  he  met  her 
gentle  look  frankly  enough.  Chrysophra- 
sia  eyed  him  and  eyed  him  again,  trying 


to  discover  in  him  the  attributes  she  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  her  imagination  ; 
he  was  certainly  a  bold-looking  fellow, 
and  she  was  not  altogether  disappointed. 
She  allowed  her  hand  to  linger  in  his, 
and  her  sentimental  eyes  turned  upwards 
towards  him  with  a  look  that  was  intend- 
ed to  express  profound  sympathy.  As 
for  Paul,  he  looked  at  his  aunt  Chryso- 
phrasia  with  a  certain  surprise,  and  he 
looked  upon  Hermione  with  a  great  ad- 
miration as  she  came  forward  and  put 
out  her  hand.  John  Carvel  stood  near 
by,  and  I  thought  his  expression  changed 
as  he  saw  the  glance  his  nephew  bestowed 
upon  his  daughter.  I  slipped  away  to 
the  library,  and  left  the  family  party  to 
themselves.  Professor  Cutter  had  not 
yet  appeared,  and  I  hoped  to  find  him. 
Sure  enough,  he  was  among  the  books. 
Three  or  four  large  volumes  lay  open 
upon  a  table  near  the  window,  and  the 
sturdy  professor  was  turning  over  the 
leaves,  holding  a  pencil  in  his  mouth 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  one  hand,  the 
image  of  a  student  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  I  went  straight  up  to  him. 

"  Professor  Cutter,"  I  said,  "  you  asked 
me  last  night  whether  I  had  ever  heard 
anything  more  of  the  lady  with  whom  I 
met  you  at  Weissenstein.  I  have  heard 
of  her  this  morning." 

The  scientist  took  the  pencil  from  his 
mouth,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  gazing  upon  me  through  the 
large  round  lenses  of  his  spectacles.  He 
glanced  towards  the  door  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  heard  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Only  that  she  was  Paul  Patoff's 
mother,"  I  answered. 

"  Nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"And  how  did  you  come  by  the  in- 
formation, if  you  please  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Very  simply.  Paul  Patoff  volun- 
teered to  tell  me  that  you  had  been  his 
mother's  physician  for  some  time.  I  re- 
membered that  you  warned  me  not  to 
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speak  of  the  Weissenstein  affair  to  our 
friend  Carvel ;  that  was  natural  enough, 
since  the  lady  was  his  sister-in-law.  She 
did  not  look  at  all  like  Paul,  it  is  true, 
but  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  playing 
physician,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
that  you  have  attended  no  one  else  in 
the  last  year  who  is  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  John  Carvel." 

The  learned  doctor  smiled. 

"  You  have  made  a  very  good  guess, 
Mr.  Griggs,"  he  said.  "  Paul  Patoff  is 
a  silly  fellow  enough,  or  he  would  not 
have  spoken  so  plainly.  Why  do  you 
tell  me  that  you  have  found  me  out  ?  " 

"  Because  I  imagine  that  you  are  still 
interested  in  the  lady,  and  that  you  had 
better  be  informed  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  case." 

"  The  case  —  yes  —  it  is  a  very  singu- 
lar case,  and  I  am  intensely  interested  in 
it.  Besides,  it  has  very  nearly  cost  me 
my  reputation,  as  well  as  my  life.  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  rarely  had  to  do  with 
such  a  case,  nor  have  I  ever  experienced 
such  a  sensation  as  when  I  went  over 
the  cliff  at  Weissenstein  after  Madame 
Patoff." 

"  Probably  not,"  I  remarked.  "  I 
never  saw  a  braver  thing  more  success- 
fully accomplished." 

"  There  is  small  courage  in  acting  un- 
der necessity,"  said  the  professor,  walk- 
ing slowly  across  the  room  towards  the 
fire.  "  If  I  had  not  rescued  my  patient, 
I  should  have  been  much  more  injured 
than  if  I  had  broken  my  neck  in  the 
attempt.  I  was  responsible  for  her. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  '  great 
neurologist,'  the  celebrated  '  mad-doctor,' 
as  they  call  me,  if  one  of  the  few  pa- 
tients to  whom  I  ever  devoted  my  whole 
personal  attention  had  committed  suicide 
under  my  very  eyes  ?  You  can  under- 
stand that  there  was  something  more 
than  her  life  and  mine  at  stake." 

"  I  never  knew  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened," I  replied.  "  I  was  looking  out 
of  my  window,  when  I  saw  a  woman  fall 
over  the  balcony  below  me.  Her  clothes 


caught  in  the  crooked  branches  of  a  wild 
cherry-tree  that  grew  some  ten  feet  be- 
low ;  and  as  she  struggled,  I  saw  you 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  as  if  you  meant 
to  scramble  down  the  face  of  the  cliff 
after  her.  I  had  a  hundred  feet  of  ma- 
nilla  rope  which  I  was  taking  with  me 
to  Switzerland  for  a  special  expedition, 
and  I  let  it  down  to  you.  The  people 
of  the  inn  came  to  my  assistance,  and  we 
managed  to  haul  you  up  together,  thanks 
to  your  knowing  how  to  tie  the  rope 
around  you  both.  Then  I  saw  you  down- 
stairs for  a  few  minutes  and  you  told  me 
the  lady  was  not  hurt.  I  left  almost  im- 
mediately. I  never  knew  what  led  to 
the  accident." 

Professor  Cutter  passed  his  heavy 
hand  slowly  over  his  thick  gray  hair, 
and  looked  pensively  into  the  fire. 

"  It  was  simple  enough,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  1  was  paying  our  bill  to  the 
landlord,  and  in  doing  so  I  turned  my 
back  upon  Madame  Patoff  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  standing  on  a  low  bal- 
cony outside  the  window,  and  she  must 
have  thrown  herself  over.  Luckily  she 
was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  strong  Scotch 
stuff,  which  did  not  tear  when  it  caught 
in  the  tree.  It  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary escape  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  But  why 
did  she  want  to  kill  herself  ?  Was  she 
insane  ?  " 

"Are  people  always  insane  who  try 
to  kill  themselves  ? "  asked  the  pro- 
fessor, eying  me  keenly  through  his 
glasses. 

"  Very  generally  they  are.  I  suppose 
that  she  was." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  question,"  said 
the  scientist.  "  Insanity  is  an  expres- 
sion that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of 
all  kinds,  but  explains  none  of  them,  nor 
is  itself  explained.  If  I  could  tell  you 
what  insanity  is,  I  could  tell  you  wheth- 
er Madame  Patoff  was  insane  or  not. 
I  can  say  that  a  man  possesses  a  dog,  be- 
cause I  can  classify  the  dogs  I  have  seen 
all  over  the  world.  But  supposing  I  had 
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never  met  any  specimen  of  the  canine 
race  but  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  and  on 
seeing  a  Scotch  deerhound  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  friend  was  told  that  the  man 
had  a  (  dog : '  I  should  be  justified  in 
doubting  whether  the  deerhound  was 
a  dog  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
tiny  spaniel  —  the  only  dog  I  had  ever 
seen  —  represented  the  canine  race  in 
my  mind  and  experience.  The  biblical 
'  devil,'  which  '  possessed  '  men,  took  as 
many  shapes  and  characteristics  as  the 
genus  '  dog '  does  :  there  was  the  devil 
that  dwelt  in  tombs,  the  devil  that  tore  its 
victim,  the  devil  that  entered  into  swine, 
the  devil  that  spoke  false  prophecies, 
and  many  more.  It  is  the  same  with  in- 
sanity. No  two  mad  people  are  alike. 
If  I  find  a  person  with  any  madness  I 
know,  I  can  say  he  is  mad  ;  but  if  I  find 
a  person  acting  in  a  very  unusual  way 
under  the  influence  of  strong  and  pro- 
tracted emotion,  I  am  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  he  is  crazy.  I  have  not 
seen  everything  in  the  world  yet.  I 
have  not  seen  every  kind  of  dog,  nor 
every  kind  of  devil,  nor  every  kind  of 
madness." 

"  You  choose  strange  illustrations,"  I 
said,  "  but  you  speak  clearly." 

"  Strange  cases  and  strange  examples. 
Insanity  is  the  strangest  phase  of  human 
nature,  because  it  is  the  least  common 
state  of  humanity.  If  a  majority  of 
men  were  mad,  they  would  have  a  right 
to  consider  themselves  sane,  and  sane 
men  crazy.  Your  original  question  was 
whether,  when  she  attempted  suicide, 
Madame  Patoff  were  sane  or  not.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  known  many  persons 
to  attempt  to  take  their  lives  when,  ac- 
cording to  all  their  other  actions,  they 
were  perfectly  sane.  The  question  of 
their  sanity  could  be  decided  by  placing 
a  large  number  of  sensible  people  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  in  order  to  see  wheth- 
er the  majority  of  them  would  kill  them- 
selves or  not.  That  sort  of  experiment 
is  not  likely  to  be  tried.  I  found  Ma- 
dame Patoff  placed  in  very  extraordi- 


nary circumstances,  but  I  did  not  know 
her  before  she  was  so  placed.  The  case 
interests  me  exceedingly.  I  am  still  try- 
ing to  understand  it." 

"  You  speak  as  though  you  were  still 
treating  it,"  I  remarked. 

"  A  physician,  in  his  imagination,  will 
continue  to  study  a  case  for  years  after 
it  has  passed  out  of  his  treatment,"  an- 
swered my  companion.  "  I  must  go 
and  see  Paul,  however,  since  he  was 
good  enough  to  mention  me  to  you." 
Whereupon  Professor  Cutter  buttoned 
up  his  coat  and  went  away,  leaving  me 
to  my  reflections  by  the  library  fire. 

If  Carvel  had  intended  to  have  a  fam- 
ily party  in  his  house  at  Christmas,  in- 
cluding this  nephew  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  whose  mother  had  been  mad, 
and  the  great  scientist  who  had  attended 
her,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should 
have  asked  me  as  directly  as  he  had 
done  to  spend  the  whole  winter  under 
his  roof.  I  had  never  been  asked  for  so 
long  a  visit  before,  and  had  never  been 
treated  with  such  confidence  and  re- 
ceived so  intimately  as  I  now  was.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  whether  I  was 
to  be  told  the  reason  of  what  was  going 
on,  whether,  indeed,  anything  was  go- 
ing on  at  all,  and  whether  the  air  of  de- 
pression and  mystery  which  I  thought  I 
observed  were  not  the  result  of  my  own 
imagination,  rather  than  of  any  actual 
foundation  in  fact.  The  professor  might 
be  making  a  visit  for  his  pleasure,  but  I 
knew  how  valuable  his  time  must  be, 
and  I  wondered  how  he  could  afford  to 
spend  it  in  mere  amusement.  I  remem- 
bered John  Carvel's  hesitation  as  we 
drove  to  the  station  that  morning,  and 
his  evident  annoyance  when  I  proposed 
to  leave.  He  knew  me  well  enough  to 
say,  "  All  right,  if  you  don't  mind,  run 
up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,"  but  he 
had  not  said  it.  He  had  manifested  the 
strongest  desire  that  I  should  stay,  and 
I  had  determined  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. At  the  same  time  I  was  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going 
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on  in  the  family,  and  whispered  words, 
conversations  that  ceased  abruptly  on  my 
approach,  and  many  other  little  signs 
told  me  beyond  all  doubt  that  some- 
thing was  occurring  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge.  Without  being  inquisitive, 
it  is  hard  to  live  in  such  surroundings 
without  having  one's  curiosity  roused, 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  former 
meeting  with  the  professor,  now  so  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  the  discovery  that 
the  lady  whose  life  he  had  saved  was 
the  sister-in-law  of  our  host,  led  me  to 
believe,  almost  intuitively,  that  the  mys- 
tery, if  mystery  there  were,  was  connect- 
ed in  some  way  with  Madame  Patoff. 
As  I  thought  of  her,  the  memory  of  the 
little  inn,  the  Gasthof  zum  Goldenen  An- 
ker, in  Weissenstein,  came  vividly  back 
to  me.  The  splash  of  the  plunging  Na- 
gold  was  in  my  ears,  the  smell  of  the 
boundless  pine  forest  was  in  my  nostrils ; 
once  more  I  seemed  to  be  looking  down 
from  the  upper  window  of  the  hostelry 
upon  the  deep  ravine,  a  sheer  precipice 
from  the  back  of  the  house,  broken  only 
by  some  few  struggling  trees  that  ap- 
peared scarcely  able  to  find  roothold  on 
the  straight  fall  of  rock,  —  one  tree  pro- 
jecting just  below  the  foundations  of  the 
inn,  ten  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  win- 
dow, a  knotted  wild  cherry,  storm-beaten 
and  crooked,  —  and  then,  suddenly, 
something  of  uncertain  shape,  huddled 
together  and  falling  from  the  balcony 
down  the  precipice,  —  a  woman's  figure, 
caught  in  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the 
cherry-tree,  hanging  and  swinging  over 
the  abyss,  while  shriek  on  shriek  echoed 
down  to  the  swollen  torrent  and  up  to 
the  turrets  of  the  old  inn  in  an  agonized 
reverberation  of  horror. 

It  was  a  fearful  memory,  and  the 
thought  of  being  brought  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  whose  life  I  had 
seen  so  risked  and  so  saved  was  strange 
and  fascinating.  Often  and  often  I  had 
wondered  about  her  fate,  speculating 
upon  the  question  whether  her  fall  was 
due  to  accident  or  to  the  intention  of  sui- 


cide, and  I  had  tried  to  realize  the  ter- 
rible waking  when  she  found  herself 
saved  from  the  destruction  she  sought 
by  the  man  I  had  seen,  —  perhaps  by 
the  very  man  from  whom  she  was  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  I  was  thrown  off 
my  balance  by  being  so  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  woman's  son,  the 
tall,  blue-eyed,  awkward  fine  gentleman, 
Paul  Patoff.  I  sat  by  the  library  fire  and 
thought  it  all  over,  and  I  said  to  myself 
at  last,  "  Paul  Griggs,  thou  art  an  ass 
for  thy  pains,  and  an  inquisitive  idiot  for 
thy  curiosity."  I,  who  am  rarely  out 
of  conceit  with  myself,  was  disgusted  at 
my  lack  of  dignity  in  actually  desiring 
to  find  out  things  that  were  in  no  way 
my  business,  nor  ever  concerned  me. 
So  I  took  a  book  and  fell  to  reading. 
Far  off  in  the  house  I  could  hear  voices 
now  and  then,  the  voices  of  the  family 
making  the  acquaintance  of  their  new- 
found relation.  The  great  fire  blazed 
upon  the  broad  hearth  within,  and  the 
wintry  sun  shone  brightly  without,  and 
there  came  gradually  upon  me  the  de- 
light of  comfort  that  reigns  within  a  lux- 
urious library  when  the  frost  is  biting 
without,  and  there  is  no  scent  upon  the 
frozen  fields,  —  the  comfort  that  lies  in 
the  contrasts  we  make  for  ourselves 
against  nature  ;  most  of  all,  the  peace  that 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
I  am,  can  feel  when  he  rests  his  weary 
limbs  in  some  quiet  home,  half  wishing 
he  might  at  last  be  allowed  to  lay  down 
the  staff  and  scrip,  and  taste  freely  of 
the  world's  good  things,  yet  knowing 
that  before  many  days  the  devil  of  un- 
rest will  drive  him  forth  again  upon  his 
road.  So  I  sat  in  John  Carvel's  library, 
and  read  his  books,  and  enjoyed  the 
cushioned  easy-chair  with  the  swinging 
desk ;  and  I  envied  John  Carvel  his 
home,  and  his  quiet  life,  and  his  de- 
fenses against  intrusion,  saying  that  I 
also  might  be  made  happy  by  the  trifling 
addition  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  my  income. 

But  I  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
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the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  tem- 
ple of  sweet  dreams,  reveling  in  my  im- 
agination at  the  idea  of  what  I  should 
do  if  I  possessed  such  a  place.  The 
door  of  the  library  opened  suddenly  with 
a  noise  of  many  feet  upon  the  polished 
floor. 

"  And  this  is  the  library,"  said  the 
voice  of  Hermione,  who  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mother  and  aunt  and  Paul ; 
John  Carvel  brought  up  the  rear,  quietly 
looking  on  while  his  daughter  showed 
the  new  cousin  the  wonders  of  Carvel 
Place. 

"  This  is  the  library,"  she  repeated, 
"  and  this  is  Mr.  Griggs,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh,  as  she  discovered  me 
in  the  deep  easy-chair.  "  This  is  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Griggs.  His  name  is 
Paul,  like  yours,  but  otherwise  he  is  not 
in  the  least  like  you,  I  fancy.  Every- 
body knows  him,  and  he  knows  every- 
body." 

"  We  have  met  before,"  said  Patoff, 
"  not  only  this  morning,  but  in  the  East. 
Mr.  Griggs  certainly  seemed  to  know 
everybody  there,  from  the  Shah  to  the 
Greek  consul.  What  a  splendid  room  ! 
It  must  have  taken  you  years  of  thought 
to  construct  such  a  literary  retreat,  uncle 
John,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  master 
of  the  house  as  he  spoke. 

Indeed,  Paul  Patoff  appeared  much 
struck  with  everything  he  saw  at  Carvel 
Place.  I  left  my  chair  and  joined  the 
party,  who  wandered  through  the  rooms 
and  into  the  great  conservatory,  and 
finally  gravitated  to  the  drawing-room. 
Patoff  examined  everything  with  an  air 
of  extreme  interest,  and  seemed  to  un- 
derstand intuitively  the  tastes  of  each 
member  of  the  household.  He  praised 
John's  pictures  and  Mrs.  Carvel's  en- 
gravings ;  he  admired  Chrysophrasia's 
stained-glass  window,  and  her  pots,  and 
plates,  and  bits  of  drapery ;  he  glanced 
reverently  at  Mrs.  Carvel's  religious 
books,  and  stopped  now  and  then  to 
smell  the  flowers  Hermione  loved.  He 
noted  the  view  upon  the  park  from  the 


south  windows,  and  thought  the  disposal 
of  the  shrubbery  near  the  house  was  a 
masterpiece  of  landscape  gardening.  As 
he  proceeded,  surrounded  by  his  rela- 
tions, remarking  upon  everything  he 
saw,  and  giving  upon  all  things  opinions 
which  marvelously  flattered  the  indi- 
vidual tastes  of  each  one  of  the  family, 
it  became  evident  that  he  was  making  a 
very  favorable  impression  upon  them. 

"•  It  is  delightful  to  show  you  things," 
said  Hermione,  "  you  are  so  apprecia- 
tive." 

"  It  needs  little  skill  to  appreciate, 
where  everything  is  so  beautiful,"  he 
answered.  "  Indeed,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  all  present,  "your 
home  is  the  most  charming  I  ever  saw  ; 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  English  under- 
stood luxury  so  well.  You  know  that 
with  us  Continental  people  you  have  the 
reputation  of  being  extravagant,  even 
magnificent,  in  your  ideas,  but  of  being 
also  ascetics  in  some  measure,  —  loving 
to  make  yourselves  strangely  uncomfor- 
table, fond  of  getting  very  hot,  and  of 
taking  very  cold  baths,  and  of  living  on 
raw  meat  and  cold  potatoes  and  all  man- 
ner of  strange  things.  I  do  not  see  here 
any  evidences  of  great  asceticism." 

"  How  wonderfully  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carvel,  aside,  to 
her  husband. 

"  I  should  say,"  continued  Paul,  with- 
out noticing  the  flattering  interruption, 
"  that  you  are  the  most  luxurious  people 
in  the  world,  that  you  have  more  taste 
than  any  people  I  have  ever  known,  and 
that  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  how 
charming  my  relations  were,  I  should 
have  come  from  our  Russian  wilds  ten 
years  ago  to  visit  you  and  tell  you  how 
superior  I  think  you  are  to  ourselves." 

Paul  laughed  pleasantly  as  he  made 
this  speech,  and  there  was  a  little  mur- 
mur of  applause. 

"  We  were  very  different,  ten  years 
ago,"  said  John  Carvel.  "  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  Hermione  then,  to 
do  the  honors  and  show  you  the  sights. 
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She  was  quite  a  little  thing,  ten  years 
ago." 

"  That  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  place,  though,"  said  Hermi- 
one,  simply. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Paul.  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  on  reflection,  that 
I  would  have  postponed  my  visit,  after 
all,  for  the  sake  of  having  my  cousin 
for  a  guide." 

"  Ah,  how  gracefully  these  wild  north- 
ern men  can  turn  a  phrase  !  "  whispered 
Chrysophrasia  in  my  ear,  —  "  so  strong 
and  yet  so  tender  !  "  She  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  her  nephew,  and  he 
appeared  to  understand  that  he  had  al- 
ready made  a  conquest  of  the  aesthetic 
old  maid,  for  he  took  her  admiration 
for  granted,  and  addressed  himself  to 
Mrs.  Carvel ;  not  losing  sight  of  Chrys- 
ophrasia, however,  but  looking  pleasant- 
ly at  her  as  he  talked,  though  his  words 
were  meant  for  her  sister. 

"  It  is  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this 
life  that  is  delightful,  and  every  little 
tiling  seems  so  harmonious,"  he  said. 
."You  have  here  the  solidity  of  tradi- 
tional English  country  life,  combined 
with  the  comforts  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization ;  and,  to  make  it  all  perfec- 
tion, you  have  at  every  turn  the  linger- 
ing romance  of  the  glorious  mediaeval 
life,"  with  a  glance  at  Miss  Dabstreak, 
"  that  middle  age  which  in  beauty  was 
the  prime  of  age,  from  which  began  and 
spread  all  your  most  glorious  ideas,  your 
government,  your  warfare,  your  science. 
Did  you  never  have  an  alchemist  in  your 
family,  uncle  John  ?  Surely  he  found 
for  you  the  golden  secret,  and  it  is  his 
touch  which  has  beautified  these  old 
walls  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  John  Carvel. 

"  Indeed  there  was  !  "  cried  Chrys- 
ophrasia, in  delight.  "  I  have  found  out 
all  about  him.  He  was  not  exactly  an 
alchemist ;  he  was  an  astrologer,  and 
there  are  the  ruins  of  his  tower  in  the 
park.  There  are  some  old  books  up- 
stairs, upon  the  Black  Art,  with  his 


name  in  them,  Johannes  Carvellius,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  enchanting  angular  hand- 
writing." 

"  I  believe  there  was  somebody  of 
that  name,"  remarked  John. 

"  They  are  full  of  delicious  incan- 
tations for  raising  the  devil,  —  such  ex- 
quisite ceremonies,  with  all  the  dress 
described  that  you  must  wear,  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  hazel  wands  cut 
at  midnight.  Imagine  how  delightful !  " 

"  The  tower  in  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
place,"  said  Hermione.  "  I  have  it  all 
filled  with  flowers  in  summer,  and  the 
gardener's  boy  once  saw  a  ghost  there 
on  All  HaUow  E'en." 

"  You  must  take  me  there,"  said  Paul, 
smiling  good-humoredly  at  the  reference 
to  the  alchemist.  "  I  have  a  passion  for 
ruins,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
any ;  nothing  seems  ruined  here,  and 
yet  everything  appears  old.  What  a  de- 
lightful place  !  "  Paul  sat  far  back  in  his 
comfortable  chair,  and  inserted  a  single 
eyeglass  in  the  angle  between  his  heavy 
brow  and  his  aquiline  nose  ;  his  bony 
fingers  were  spotless,  long,  and  white, 
and  as  he  sat  there  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  personage  receiving  the  re- 
spectful homage  of  a  body  of  devoted 
attendants,  the  indescribable  air  of  easy 
superiority  and  condescending  good- 
nature which  a  Roman  patrician  might 
have  assumed  when  visiting  the  country 
villa  of  one  of  his  clients.  Everybody 
seemed  delighted  to  be  noticed  by  him 
and  flattered  by  his  words. 

I  am  by  nature  cross-grained  and 
crabbed,  I  presume.  I  admitted  that 
Paul  Patoff,  though  not  graceful  in  his 
movements,  was  a  fine-looking  fellow, 
with  an  undeniable  distinction  of  man- 
ner ;  he  had  a  pleasant  voice,  an  ex- 
traordinary command  of  English,  though 
he  was  but  half  an  Englishman,  and  a 
tact  which  he  certainly  owed  to  his 
foreign  blood  ;  he  was  irreproachable  in 
appearance,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  dress, 
in  the  smoothness  of  his  fair  hair  and 
well  -  trimmed  mustache  ;  he  appeared 
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thoroughly  at  home  among  his  new- 
found relations,  and  anxious  to  please 
them  all  alike ;  he  was  modest  and  un- 
assuming, for  he  did  not  speak  of  him- 
self, and  he  gave  no  opinion  saving  such 
as  should  be  pleasing  to  his  audience. 
He  had  all  this,  and  yet  in  the  cold  stare 
of  his  stony  eyes,  in  the  ungainly  twist 
of  his  broad  white  hand,  where  the  bones 
and  sinews  crossed  and  recrossed  like  a 
network  of  marble,  in  the  decisive  tone 
with  which  he  uttered  the  most  flatter- 
ing remarks,  there  was  something  which 
betrayed  a  tyrannical  and  unyielding 
character,  —  something  which  struck  me 
at  first  sight,  and  which  suggested  a' 
nature  by  no  means  so  gentle  and  ami- 
able as  he  was  willing  it  should  appear. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  the  only  one  to 
notice  these  signs,  to  judge  by  the  en- 
thusiasm which  Patoff  produced  at  Car- 
vel Place  in  those  first  hours  of  his  stay. 
It  is  true  that  the  professor  was  not  pre- 
sent, although  he  had  left  me  on  pre- 
tense of  going  to  see  Paul,  and  Ma- 
caulay  Carvel  was  resting  from  his  jour- 
ney in  his  own  rooms,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  house  ;  but  I  judged  that  the  lat- 
ter had  already  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
Patoff's  manner,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  out  what  the  man  of 
science  really  thought  about  the  Anglo- 
Russian.  They  probably  knew  each 
other  of  old,  and  whatever  opinions  they 
held  of  each  other  were  fully  formed. 

Paul  sat  in  his  easy-chair  in  the  midst 
of  the  family,  and  smiled  and  surveyed 
everything  through  his  single  eyeglass, 
and  if  anything  did  not  please  him  he 
did  not  say  so.  John  had  something  to 
do,  and  went  away,  then  Mrs.  Carvel 
wanted  to  see  her  son  alone,  and  she 
left  us,  too ;  so  that  Chrysophrasia  and 
Hermione  and  I  remained  to  amuse  Pa- 
toff. Hermione  immediately  began  to 
do  so  after  her  own  fashion.  I  think 
that  of  all  of  us  she  was  the  one  least 
inclined  to  give  him  absolute  suprema- 
cy at  first,  but  he  interested  her,  for 
she  had  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 


nothing  of  such  men  as  her  cousin  Paul, 
who  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  to  most  of  the  courts  of  the  world 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  She  was  not  inclined 
to  admit  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  superiority  of  itself,  nor  that  an 
easy  manner  and  an  irreproachable  ap- 
pearance constituted  the  ideal  of  a  man ; 
but  she  was  barely  twenty,  and  had  seen 
little  of  those  tilings.  She  recognized 
their  importance,  and  desired  to  under- 
stand them  ;  she  felt  that  wonderful  sus- 
picion of  possibilities  which  a  young 
girl  loves  to  dwell  on  in  connection  with 
every  exceptional  man  she  meets ;  she 
unconsciously  said  to  herself  that  such 
a  man  as  Patoff  might  possibly  be  her 
ideal,  because  there  was  nothing  appar- 
ent to  her  at  first  sight  which  was  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  typical  pic- 
ture she  had  conceived  of  the  typical 
man  she  hoped  to  meet. 

Every  young  girl  has  an  ideal,  I  pre- 
sume. If  it  be  possible  to  reason  about 
so  unreasonable  a  thing  as  love,  I  should 
say  that  love  at  first  sight  is  probably 
due  to  the  sudden  supposed  realization 
in  every  respect  of  an  ideal  long  cher- 
ished and  carefully  developed  in  the  im- 
agination. But  in  most  cases  a  young 
girl  sees  one  man  after  another,  hopes  in 
each  one  to  find  those  qualities  which 
she  has  elected  to  admire,  and  finally 
submits  to  be  satisfied  with  far  less  than 
she  had  at  first  supposed  could  satisfy 
her.  As  for  young  men,  they  are  mostly 
fools,  and  they  talk  of  love  with  a  vast 
deal  of  swagger  and  bravery,  laughing  it 
to  scorn,  as  a  landsman  talks  of  seasick- 
ness, telling  you  it  is  nothing  but  an  im- 
pression and  a  mere  lack  of  courage,  till 
one  day  the  land-bred  boaster  puts  to  sea 
in  a  Channel  steamer,  and  experiences 
a  new  sensation,  and  becomes  a  very  sick 
man  indeed  before  he  is  out  of  sight  of 
Dover  cliffs. 

But  with  Hermione  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  realization  of  her  ideal,  but 
probably  only  the  faint,  unformulated 
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hope  that  in  her  cousin  Paul  she  might 
find  some  of  those  qualities  which  her 
own  many-sided  nature  longed  to  find  in 
man. 

"  You  must  tell  us  all  about  Russia, 
cousin  Paul,"  she  said,  when  her  father 
and  mother  were  gone.  "  Aunt  Chrys- 
ophrasia  believes  that  you  are  the  most 
extraordinary  set  of  barbarians  up  there, 
and  she  adores  barbarians,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  we  are  rather  barbarous." 

"  Hermione  !  How  can  you  say  I 
ever  said  such  a  thing !  "  interposed  Miss 
Dabstreak,  with  a  deprecating  glance  at 
Paul.  "  I  only  said  the  Russians  were 
such  a  young  and  manly  race,  so  inter- 
esting, so  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  this 
dreary  den  of  printing-presses  and  steam- 
engines,  so  "  — 

"  Thanks,  aunt  Chrysophrasia,"  said 
Paul,  "  for  the  delightful  ideal  you  have 
formed  of  us.  We  are  certainly  less 
civilized  than  you,  and  perhaps,  as  you 
are  so  good  as  to  believe,  we  are  the 
more  interesting.  I  suppose  the  un- 
broken colt  of  the  desert  is  more  inter- 
esting than  an  American  trotting  horse, 
but  for  downright  practical  use  "  — 

"  There  is  such  a  tremendous  talk  of 
usefulness  !  "  ejaculated  Chrysophrasia, 
a  faint,  sad  smile  flickering  over  her 
sallow  features. 

"  Usefulness  is  so  remarkably  useful," 
I  remarked. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Griggs,"  exclaimed  Her- 
mione, "  what  an  immensely  witty 
speech !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  so  witty  as  truth, 
Miss  Carvel,  though  you  laugh  at  it,"  I 
answered,  "  for  where  there  is  no  truth, 
there  is  no  wit.  I  maintain  that  useful- 
ness is  really  useful.  Miss  Dabstreak, 
I  believe,  maintains  the  contrary." 

"  Indeed,  I  care  more  for  beauty  than 
for  usefulness,"  replied  the  aesthetic  lady, 
with  a  fine  smile. 

"  Beauty  is  indeed  truly  useful,"  said 
Paul,  with  a  very  faint  imitation  of 
Chrysophrasia's  accent,  "  and  it  should 
be  sought  in  everything.  But  that  need 


not  prevent  us  from  seeing  true  beauty 
in  all  that  is  truly  useful." 

I  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  if  Patoff 
had  mimicked  Miss  Dabstreak  in  the  first 
half  of  his  speech,  he  had  imitated  me  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  sentiment.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  made  game  of,  because 
I  ani  aware  that  I  am  naturally  pedantic. 
It  is  an  old  trick  of  the  schools  to  rouse 
a  pedant  to  desperate  and  distracted  self- 
contradiction  by  quietly  imitating  every- 
thing he  says. 

"  You  are  very  clever  at  taking  both 
sides  of  a  question  at  once,"  said  Her- 
mione, with  a  smile. 

"  Almost  all  questions  have  two  sides," 
answered  Paul,  "  but  very  often  both 
sides  are  true.  A  man  may  perfectly 
appreciate  and  approve  of  the  opinions 
of  two  persons  who  take  diametrically 
opposite  views  of  the  same  point,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  question  of  right  and 
wrong  involved." 

"  Perhaps,"  retorted  Hermione  ;  "  but 
then  the  man  who  takes  both  sides  has  no 
opinion  of  his  own.  I  do  not  like  that." 

"  In  general,  cousin  Hermione,"  said 
Paul,  with  a  polite  smile,  "  you  may  be 
sure  that  any  man  will  make  your  opin- 
ion his.  In  this  case,  I  submit  that 
both  beauty  and  usefulness  are  good,  and 
that  they  need  not  at  all  interfere  with 
each  other ;  as  for  the  compliment  my 
aunt  Chrysophrasia  has  paid  to  us  Rus- 
sians, I  do  not  think  we  can  be  said  to 
have  gone  very  far  in  either  direction 
as  yet."  After  which  diplomatic  speech 
Paul  dropped  his  eyeglass,  and  looked 
pleasantly  round  upon  all  three  of  us,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  him  into  the  position  of  disagree- 
ing with  any  one  present  by  any  device 
whatsoever. 

IX. 

Professor  Cutter  and  I  walked  to  the 
village  that  afternoon.  He  is  a  great 
pedestrian,  and  is  never  satisfied  unless 
he  can  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day. 
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His  robust  and  rather  heavy  frame  was 
planned  rather  for  bodily  labor  than  for 
the  housing  of  so  active  a  mind,  and  he 
often  complains  that  the  exercise  of  his 
body  has  robbed  him  of  years  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  He  grumbles  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  wasting  time  in  that  way,  but 
he  never  omits  his  daily  walk. 

"  I  would  like  to  possess  your  tem- 
perament, Mr.  Griggs,"  he  remarked, 
as  we  walked  briskly  through  the  park. 
"  You  might  renounce  exercise  and  open 
air  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  never  be 
the  worse  for  it." 

"  I  hardly  know,"  I  answered.  "  I 
have  never  tried  any  regular  method  of 
life,  and  I  have  never  been  ill.  I  do 
not  believe  in  regular  methods." 

"  That  is  the  ideal  constitution.  By 
the  bye,  I  had  hoped  to  induce  Patoff  to 
come  with  us,  but  he  said  he  would  stay 
with  the  ladies." 

"You  will  never  induce  him  to  do 
anything  he  does  not  want  to  do,"  I  re- 
plied. "  However,  I  dare  say  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  it,  —  it  is  plain  enough. 
Carvel  wanted  him  to  go  and  shoot 
something  after  lunch,  you  wanted  him 
to  come  for  a  walk,  Macaulay  wanted 
him  to  bury  himself  up-stairs  and  talk 
out  the  Egyptian  question,  I  wanted  to 
get  him  into  the  smoking-room  to  ask 
him  questions  about  some  friends  of 
mine  in  the  East,  Miss  Dabstreak  had 
plans  to  waylay  him  with  her  pottery. 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  smiled  at  us  all, 
and  serenely  sat  by  Mrs.  Carvel,  talking 
to  her  and  Miss  Hermione.  He  has  a 
will  of  his  own." 

"  Indeed  he  has,"  assented  the  pro- 
fessor. "  He  is  a  moderately  clever  fel- 
low, with  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  des- 
potic character,  a  much  better  combina- 
tion than  a  weak  will  and  the  mind  of 
a  genius.  You  are  right,  he  is  not  to  be 
turned  by  trifles." 

"  I  see  that  he  must  be  a  good  diplo- 
matist in  these  days." 


"  Diplomacy  has  got  past  the  stage  of 
being  intellectual,"  said  the  professor. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  a  fine  intellect 
was  thought  important  in  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  nowadays  it  is  enough  if  his  excel- 
lency can  hold  his  tongue  and  show  his 
teeth.  The  question  is,  whether  the  low 
estimate  of  intellect  in  our  day  is  due  to 
the  exigency  of  modern  affairs,  or  to  the 
exiguity  of  modern  intelligence." 

"  Men  are  stronger  in  our  tune,"  I 
answered,  "  and  consequently  have  less 
need  to  be  clever.  The  transition  from 
the  joint  government  of  the  world  by 
a  herd  of  wily  foxes  to  the  domination 
of  the  universe  by  the  mammoth  ox 
is  marked  by  the  increase  of  clumsy 
strength  and  the  disappearance  of  grace- 
ful deception." 

"  That  is  true,  but  the  graceful  decep- 
tion continues  to  be  the  more  interesting, 
if  not  the  more  agreeable.  As  for  me, 
I  would  rather  be  gracefully  deceived,  as 
you  call  it,  than  pounded  to  jelly  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  mammoth,  —  unless  I  could 
be  the  mammoth  myself." 

"  To  return  to  Patoff,"  said  I,  "  what 
are  they  going  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  The  question  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  what  he  will  do  with  them,  I 
should  say,"  answered  the  scientist,  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  and  increasing 
the  speed  of  his  walk.  "  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  what  he  might  do,  if  no  one  pre- 
vented him.  He  is  capable  of  considera- 
ble originality  if  left  to  himself,  and  they 
follow  him  up  there  at  the  Place  as  the 
boys  and  girls  followed  the  Pied  Piper." 

"Is  he  at  aU  like  his  mother  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  In  point  of  originality  ?  "  inquired 
the  professor,  with  a  curious  smile. 
"  She  was  certainly  a  most  original  wo- 
man. .  I  hardly  know  whether  he  is  like 
her.  Boys  are  said  to  resemble  their 
mother  in  appearance  and  their  father 
in  character.  He  is  certainly  not  of  the 
same  type  of  constitution  as  his  mother, 
he  has  not  even  the  same  shape  of  head, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  But  his  father  was 
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a  Slav,  and  what  is  madness  in  an  Eng- 
lishwoman is  sanity  in  a  Russian.  Her 
most  extraordinary  aberrations  might 
not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  when  set 
off  by  the  natural  violence  he  inherits 
from  his  father." 

"  That  is  a  novel  idea  to  me,"  I  re- 
marked. "  You  mean  that  what  is  mad- 
ness in  one  man  is  not  necessarily  insan- 
ity in  another ;  besides,  you  refused  to 
allow  this  morning  that  Madame  Patoff 
was  crazy." 

"  I  did  not  refuse  to  allow  it ;  I  only 
said  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  the  case. 
But  as  for  what  I  just  said,  take  two 
types  of  mankind,  a  Chinese  and  an 
Englishman,  for  instance.  If  you  met  a 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  sanguine  English- 
man, whose  head  and  features  were 
shaped  precisely  like  those  of  a  China- 
man, you  could  predicate  of  him  that  he 
must  be  a  very  extraordinary  creature, 
capable,  perhaps,  of  becoming  a  drivel- 
ing idiot.  The  same  of  a  Chinese,  if  you 
met  one  with  a  brain  shaped  like  that  of 
an  Englishman,  and  similar  features,  but 
.with  straight  black  hair,  sn  yellow  skin, 
and  red  eyes.  He  would  have  the  brain 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Mongol,  and  would  probably 
become  a  raving  maniac.  It  is  not  the 
temperament  only,  nor  the  intellect  only, 
which  produces  the  idiot  or  the  madman  ; 
it  is  the  lack  of  balance  between  the  two. 
Arrant  cowards  frequently  have  very 
warlike  imaginations,  and  in  their  dreams 
conceive  themselves  doing  extremely  vio- 
lent things.  Suppose  that  with  such  an 
imagination  you  unite  the  temperament 
of  an  Arab  fanatic,  or  the  coarse,  brutal 
courage  of  an  English  prize-fighter,  you 
can  put  no  bounds  to  the  possible  actions 
of  the  monster  you  create.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race  lies  in  the  fact 
that  very  strong  and  brave  people  com- 
monly have  a  peaceable  disposition,  or 
else  commit  murder,  and  get  hanged  for 
it.  It  is  far  better  that  they  should  be 
hanged,  because  nobody  knows  where 
violence  ends  and  insanity  begins,  and 


it  is  just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Whenever  a  given  form  of  intellect  hap- 
pens to  be  joined  to  a  totally  inappropri- 
ate temperament,  we  say  it  is  a  case  of 
idiocy  or  insanity.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  cases  which  arise  from  the 
mind  or  the  body  being  injured  by  ex- 
traneous causes  ;  but  they  are  not  genu- 
ine cases  of  insanity,  because  the  evil 
has  not  been  transmitted  from  the  par- 
ents, nor  will  it  be  to  the  children." 

The  professor  marched  forward  as  he 
gave  his  lecture  on  unsoundness  of  brain, 
and  I  strode  by  his  side,  silent  and  lis- 
tening. What  he  said  seemed  very  nat- 
ural, and  yet  I  had  never  heard  it  before. 
Was  Madame  Patoff  such  a  monster  as 
he  described  ?  It  was  more  likely  that 
her  son  might  be,  seeing  that  he  in  some 
points  answered  precisely  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  with  the  intellect  of  one 
race  and  the  temperament  of  another ; 
and  yet  any  one  would  scoff  at  the  idea 
that  Paul  Patoff  could  go  mad.  He  was 
so  correct,  so  staid,  so  absolutely  master 
of  what  he  said,  and  probably  of  what 
he  felt,  that  one  could  not  imagine  him 
a  prey  to  insanity. 

"  What  you  say  is  very  interesting," 
I  remarked,  at  last,  "  but  how  does  it 
apply  to  Madame  Patoff  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  apply  to  her,"  returned 
Professor  Cutter.  "  She  belongs  to  the 
class  of  people  in  whom  the  mind  has 
been  injured  by  extraneous  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  possible.  I  suppose 
a  perfectly  sound  mind  may  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  an  accident,  even 
by  the  moral  shock  from  a  sorrow  or 
disappointment." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor.  "  It  is 
even  possible  to  produce  artificial  insan- 
ity, —  perfectly  genuine  while  it  lasts  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  pre- 
tend to  be  insane." 

"Really?  I  should  have  thought  it 
quite  possible,"  said  I. 

"  No.  It  is  impossible.  I  was  once 
called  to  give  my  opinion  in  such  a  case  ; 
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the  man  betrayed  himself  in  half  an 
hour,  and  yet  he  was  a  very  clever  fel- 
low. He  was  a  servant ;  murdered  his 
master  to  rob  him  ;  was  caught,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  valuables  to  their 
places,  and  pretended  to  be  crazy.  It 
was  very  well  managed  and  he  played 
the  fool  splendidly,  but  I  caught  him." 

'•  How  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Simply  by  bullying.  I  treated  him 
roughly,  and  never  stopped  talking  to 
him,  —  just  the  worst  treatment  for  a 
person  really  insane.  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  wearied  him  out,  his  feigned 
madness  became  so  fatiguing  to  him  that 
there  was  finally  only  a  spasmodic  at- 
tempt, and  when  I  had  done  with  him 
the  sane  man  was  perfectly  apparent. 
He  grew  too  much  frightened  and  too 
tired  to  act  a  part.  He  was  hanged,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  he 
made  a  complete  confession." 

"  But  how  about  the  artificial  insanity 
you  spoke  of  ?  How  can  it  be  pro- 
duced ?  " 

"  By  any  poison,  from  coffee  to  alco- 
hol, from  tobacco  to  belladonna.  A  man 
who  is  drunk  is  insane." 

"  I  wonder  whether,  if  a  madman  got 
drunk,  he  would  be  sane  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Sometimes.  A  man  who  has  deli- 
rium tremens  can  be  brought  to  his  right 
mind  for  a  time  by  alcohol,  unless  he  is 
too  far  gone.  The  habitual  drunkard  is 
not  in  his  right  mind  until  he  has  had 
a  certain  amount  of  liquor.  All  habit- 
ual poisons  act  in  that  way,  even  tea. 
How  often  do  you  hear  a  woman  or  a 
student  say,  '  I  do  not  feel  like  myself 
to-day,  —  I  have  not  had  my  tea ' ! 
When  a  man  does  not  feel  like  himself, 
he  means  that  he  feels  like  some  one 
else,  and  he  is  mildly  crazy.  Generally 
speaking,  any  sudden  change  in  our  hab- 
its of  eating  and  drinking  will  produce 
a  temporary  unsoundness  of  the  mind. 
Every  one  knows  that  thirst  sometimes 
brings  on  a  dangerous  madness,  and 
hunger  produces  hallucinations  and  vis- 
ions which  take  a  very  real  character." 


"  I  know,  —  I  have  seen  that.  In  the 
East  it  is  thought  that  insanity  can 
be  caused  by  mesmerism,  or  something 
like  it." 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  answered  the 
scientist.  "  We  do  not  deny  that  some 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  can  be 
induced  by  sympathy  and  antipathy." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  believe  in  ac- 
tual mesmerism,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  —  I  wait ; 
and  until  I  have  been  convinced  I  do  not 
consider  my  opinion  worth  giving." 

"  That  is  the  only  rational  position 
for  a  man  of  science.  I  fancy  that  noth- 
ing but  experience  satisfies  you,  —  why 
should  it  ?  " 

"  The  trouble  is  that  experiments,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  maxim,  are  generally 
made,  and  should  be  made,  upon  worth- 
less bodies,  and  that  they  are  necessa- 
rily very  far  from  being  conclusive  in  re- 
gard to  the  human  body.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  dogs  are  subject  to  grief,  joy, 
hope,  and  disappointment ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  conclude  from  the  conduct  of 
a  dog  who  is  deprived  of  a  particularly 
interesting  bone  he  is  gnawing,  for  in- 
stance, how  a  man  will  act  who  is  robbed 
of  his  possessions.  Similarity  of  mis- 
fortune does  not  imply  analogy  in  the 
consequences." 

"  Certainly  not.  Otherwise  every- 
body would  act  in  the  same  way,  if  put 
in  the  same  case." 

The  professor's  conversation  was  in- 
teresting if  only  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  with  which  he  spoke  of 
such  a  complicated  subject.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  beh'ef  that  he  belonged 
to  a  class  of  scientists  whose  interest  in 
what  they  hope  to  learn  surpasses  their 
enthusiasm  for  what  they  have  already 
learned,  —  a  class  of  scientists  unfortu- 
nately very  rare  in  our  day.  For  we 
talk  more  nonsense  about  science  than 
would  fill  many  volumes,  because  we  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  nevertheless,  the  amount  of 
knowledge  actually  acquired,  beyond  all 
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possibility  of  contradiction,  is  ludicrous- 
ly small  as  compared  with  the  energy 
expended  in  the  pursuit  of  it  and  the 
noise  made  over  its  attainment.  Science 
lays  many  eggs,  but  few  are  hatched. 
Science  boasts  much,  but  accomplishes 
little  ;  is  vainglorious,  puffed  up,  and  un- 
charitable ;  desires  to  be  considered  as 
the  root  of  all  civilization  and  the  seed 
of  all  good,  whereas  it  is  the  heart 
that  civilizes,  never  the  head. 

I  walked  by  the  professor's  side  in 
deep  thought,  and  he,  too,  became  silent, 
so  that  we  talked  little  more  until  we 
were  coming  home  and  had  almost 
reached  the  house. 

"  Why  has  Patoff  never  been  in  Eng- 
land before  ?  "  I  asked,  suddenly. 

"  I  believe  he  has,"  answered  Cutter. 

"  He  says  he  has  not." 

"  Never  mind.  I  believe  he  was  in 
London  during  nearly  eighteen  months, 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  as  secretary 
in  the  Russian  embassy.  He  never 
went  near  his  relations." 

• "  Why   should   he   say  now  that  he 
never  was  in  the  country  ?  " 

"Because  they  would  not  like  it,  if 
they  knew  he  had  been  so  near  them 
without  ever  visiting  them." 

"  Was  his  mother  with  him  ?  Did 
she  never  write  to  her  people  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cutter,  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  she  never  wrote  to  them." 

"  How  very  odd  !  "  I  exclaimed,  as 
we  entered  the  hall  door. 

"  It  was  odd,"  answered  my  compan- 
ion, and  went  up -stairs.  There  was 
something  very  unsatisfactory  about  him, 
I  thought ;  and  then  I  cursed  my  own 
curiosity.  What  business  was  it  all  of 
mine?  If  Paul  Patoff  chose  to  tell  a 
diplomatic  falsehood,  it  certainly  did  not 
concern  me.  It  was  possible  that  his 
mother  might  have  quarreled  with  her 
family,  —  indeed,  in  former  years  I  had 
sometimes  thought  as  much  from  their 
never  mentioning  her ;  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  natural  that  her  son  might 
not  have  cared  to  visit  his  relations  when 


he  was  in  England  before.  He  need  not 
have  made  such  a  show  of  never  hav- 
ing visited  the  country,  but  people  often 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  And  now  it  was 
probable  that  since  Madame  Patoff  had 
been  insane  there  might  have  been  a 
reconciliation  and  a  smoothing  over,  of 
the  family  difficulties.  I  had  no  idea 
where  Madame  Patoff  might  be.  I  could 
not  ask  any  one  such  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, for  I  supposed  she  was  confined  in 
an  asylum,  and  no  one  volunteered  the 
information.  Probably  Cutter's  visit  to 
Carvel  Place  was  connected  with  her  sad 
state  ;  perhaps  Patoff's  coming  might  be 
the  result  of  it,  also.  It  was  impossible 
to  say.  But  of  this  I  was  certain  :  that 
John  Carvel  and  his  wife  had  both 
grown  older  and  sadder  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  there  was  an  air  of  con- 
cealment about  the  house  which  made 
me  very  uncomfortable.  I  have  been 
connected  with  more  than  one  odd  story 
in  my  time,  and  I  confess  that  I  no 
longer  care  for  excitement  as  I  once  did. 
If  people  are  going  to  get  into  trouble, 
I  would  rather  not  be  there  to  see  it, 
and  I  have  a  strong  dislike  to  being  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  play  an  unexpected 
part  in  sensational  events.  Above  all,  I 
hate  mystery ;  I  hate  the  mournful  air 
of  superior  sorrow  that  hangs  about  peo- 
ple who  have  a  disagreeable  secret,  and 
the  constant  depression  of  long-protracted 
anxiety  in  those  about  me.  It  spoiled 
my  pleasure  in  the  quiet  country  life  to 
see  John's  face  grow  every  day  more 
grave  and  Mary  Carvel's  eyes  turn  sad- 
der. Pain  of  any  sort  is  unpleasant  to 
witness,  but  there  is  nothing  so  depressing 
as  to  watch  the  progress  of  melancholy 
in  one's  friends  ;  to  feel  that  from  some 
cause  which  they  will  not  confide  they 
are  losing  peace  and  health  and  happi- 
ness. Even  if  one  knew  the  cause  one 
might  not  be  able  to  do  anything  to  re- 
move it,  for  it  is  no  bodily  ill,  that  can 
be  doctored  and  studied  and  experiment- 
ed upon,  a  subject  for  dissertation  and 
barbarous,  semi-classic  nomenclature ; 
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quacks  do  not  pretend  to  cure  it  with 
patent  medicines,  and  great  physicians 
do  not  write  nebulous  articles  about  it  in 
the  reviews.  There  is  little  room  for 
speculation  in  the  matter  of  grief,  for 
most  people  know  well  enough  what  it 
is,  and  need  no  Latin  words  with  Greek 
terminations  to  express  it.  It  is  the 
breaking  of  the  sea  of  life  over  the  har- 
bor bar  where  science  ends  and  human- 
ity begins. 

Poor  John!  It  needed  something 
strong  indeed  to  sadden  his  cheerfulness 
and  deaden  his  energy.  That  evening 
I  talked  with  Hermione  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever,  dressed  all  in  white,  with  a  single 
row  of  pearls  around  her  throat.  Her 
delicate  features  were  pale  and  luminous, 
and  her  brown  eyes  brighter  than  usual, 
—  a  mere  girl,  scarcely  yet  gone  into 
the  world,  but  such  a  woman  !  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Paul  glanced  from  time 
to  time  in  admiration  at  his  cousin. 

We  were  seated  in  Chrysophrasia's 
corner,  Hermione  and  I.  There  was 
nothing  odd  in  that ;  the  young  girl 
likes  me  and  enjoys  talking  to  me,  and 
I  am  no  longer  young.  You  know,  dear 
friend,  that  I  am  forty-six  years  old  this 
summer,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  any 
one  thought  of  flirting  with  me.  I  am 
not  dangerous,  —  nature  has  taken  care 
of  that,  —  and  I  am  thought  very  safe 
company  for  the  young. 

"  Tell  me  one  of  your  stories,  Mr. 
Griggs.  I  am  so  tired  this  evening," 
said  Hermione. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  you,"  I 
answered.  "  I  was  hoping  that  you 
would  tell  me  one  of  yours,  all  about  the 
fairies  and  the  elves  in  the  park,  as  you 
used  to  when  you  were  a  little  girl." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  fairies  any  more," 
said  Hermione,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I 
believed  in  them  once,  —  it  was  so  nice. 
I  want  stories  of  real  life  now,  —  sad 
ones,  that  end  happily." 

"A  great  many  happy  stories  end 
sadly,"  I  replied,  "but few  sad  ones  end 


happily.  Why  do  you  want  a  sad 
story  ?  You  ought  to  be  gay." 

"  Ought  I  ?  I  am  not,  I  am  sure.  I 
cannot  take  everything  with  a  laugh,  as 
some  people  can  ;  and  I  cannot  be  always 
resigned  and  religious,  as  mamma  is." 

"  The  pleasantest  people  are  the  ones 
who  are  always  good,  but  not  always 
alike,"  I  remarked.  "  It  is  variety  that 
makes  life  charming,  and  goodness  that 
makes  it  worth  living." 

Hermione  laughed  a  little. 

"  That  sounds  very  good,  —  a  little 
goody,  as  we  used  to  say  when  we  were 
small.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  true.  I 
suppose  I  have  not  enough  variety,  or 
not  enough  goodness,  just  at  present." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  should  think 
you  had  both." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  great  variety,"  she 
answered. 

"  Have  you  not  found  a  new  relation 
to-day  ?  An  interesting  cousin  who  has 
seen  the  whole  world  ought  to  go  far 
towards  making  a  variety  in  life." 

"  What  should  you  think  of  a  man, 
Mr.  Griggs,  whose  brother  has  not  been 
dead  eighteen  months,  and  whose  moth- 
er is  dangerously  ill,  perhaps  dying, 
and  who  shows  no  more  feeling  than  a 
stone  ?  " 

The  question  came  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  Hermione's  short  lip  curled  in 
scorn,  and  the  words  were  spoken  through 
her  closed  teeth.  Of  course  she  was 
speaking  of  Paul  Patoff.  She  turned  to 
me  for  an  answer,  and  there  was  an 
angry  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Is  your  cousin's  mother  very  ill  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  She  is  not  really  dying,  but  she 
can  never  get  well.  Oh,  Mr.  Griggs," 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  together 
on  her  knees,  and  leaning  back  in  her 
seat,  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about 
it !  I  am  sure  you  might  do  some  good, 
but  they  would  be  very  angry  if  I  told 
you.  I  wonder  whether  he  is  really 
so  hard-hearted  as  he  looks !  " 

"  Oh,  no,*'  I  answered.     "  Men  who 
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have  lived  so  much  in  the  world  learn 
to  conceal  their  feelings." 

"It  is  not  thought  good  manners  to 
have  any  feeling,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Most  people  try  to  hide  what  they 
feel.  What  is  the  good  of  showing 
every  one  that  you  are  hurt,  when  no- 
body can  do  anything  to  help  you  ?  It 
is  undignified  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
sorrow  for  the  benefit  of  one's  neigh- 
bors." 

"  Perhaps.  But  I  almost  think  aunt 
Chrysophrasia  is  right ;  the  world  was  a 
nicer  place,  and  life  was  more  interest- 
ing, when  everybody  showed  what  they 
felt,  and  fought  for  what  they  wanted, 
and  ran  away  with  people  they  loved, 
and  killed  people  they  hated." 

"  I  think  you  would  get  very  tired  of 
it,"  I  said,  laughing.  "It  is  uncom- 
fortable to  live  in  constant  danger  of 
one's  life.  You  used  not  to  talk  so, 
Miss  Carvel ;  what  has  happened  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  everything  is 
happening  that  ought  not.  I  should 
think  you  might  see  that  we  are  all  very 
anxious.  But  I  do  not  half  understand 
it  myself.  Will  you  not  tell  me  a  story, 
and  help  me  to  forget  all  about  it  ?  Here 
comes  papa  with  Professor  Cutter,  look- 
ing graver  than  ever  ;  they  have  been  to 
see  —  I  mean  they  have  been  talking 
about  it  again." 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  "  — 
I  stopped.  John  Carvel  came  straight 
across  the  room  to  where  we  were  sitting. 

"  Griggs,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  will  you  come  with  me  for  a  moment  ?  " 
I  sprang  to  my  feet.  John  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  arm ;  he  was  very  pale.  "  Don't 
look  as  though  anything  were  the  mat- 
ter," he  added. 

Accordingly  I  sauntered  across  the 
room,  and  made  a  show  of  stopping  a 
moment  before  the  fire  to  warm  my 
hands  and  listen  to  the  general  conversa- 
tion that  was  going  on  there.  Presently 
I  walked  away,  and  John  followed  me. 
As  I  passed,  I  looked  at  the  professor, 


who  seemed  already  absorbed  in  listen- 
ing to  one  of  Chrysophrasia's  speeches. 
He  did  not  return  my  glance,  and  I  left 
the  room  with  my  friend.  A  moment 
later  we  were  in  his  study.  A  student's 
lamp  with  a  green  shade  burned  steadily 
upon  the  table,  and  there  was  a  bright 
fire  on  the  hearth.  A  huge  writing-ta- 
ble filled  the  centre  of  the  room,  covered 
with  papers  and  pamphlets.  John  did 
not  sit  down,  but  stood  leaning  back 
against  a  heavy  bookcase,  with  one  hand 
behind  him. 

"  Griggs,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  trem- 
bled with  excitement,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  a  favor,  and  in  order  to  ask  it 
I  am  obliged  to  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  I.  "  You  can 
trust  me." 

"  Since  you  were  here  last,  very  pain- 
ful things  have  occurred.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  her  elder  son, 
and  of  certain  circumstances  attending 
it  which  I  need  not,  cannot,  detail,  my 
wife's  sister,  Madame  Patoff,  became  in- 
sane about  eighteen  months  ago.  Pro- 
fessor Cutter  chanced  to  be  with  her  at 
the  time,  and  informed  me  at  once.  Her 
husband,  as  you  know,  died  twenty  years 
ago,  and  Paul  was  away,  so  that  Cutter 
was  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  her.  He 
said  her  only  chance  of  recovery  lay  in 
being  removed  to  her  native  country 
and  carefully  nursed.  Thank  God,  I  am 
rich.  I  received  her  here,  and  she  has 
been  here  ever  since.  Do  not  look  sur- 
prised. For  the  sake  of  all  I  have  taken 
every  precaution  to  keep  her  absolutely 
removed  from  us,  though  we  visit  her 
from  time  to  time.  Cutter  told  me  that 
dreadful  story  of  her  trying  to  kill  her- 
self in  Suabia.  He  has  just  informed 
me  that  it  was  you  who  saved  both  her 
life  and  his  with  your  rope,  —  not  know- 
ing either  of  them.  I  need  not  tell  you 
my  gratitude." 

John  paused,  and  grasped  my  hand  ; 
his  own  was  cold  and  moist. 

"  It  was   nothing,"  I   said.     "  I   did 
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not  even  incur  any  danger  ;  it  was  Cut- 
ter who  risked  his  life." 

"  No  matter,"  continued  Carvel.  "  It 
was  you  who  saved  them  both.  From 
that  time  she  has  recognized  no  one. 
Cutter  brought  her  here,  and  the  north 
wing  of  the  house  was  fitted  up  for  her. 
He  has  come  from  time  to  time  to  see 
her,  and  she  has  proper  attendants.  You 
never  see  them  nor  her,  for  she  has  a 
walled  garden,  —  the  one  against  which 
the  hot-houses  and  the  tennis-court  are 
built.  Of  course  the  servants  know,  — 
everybody  in  the  house  knows  all  about 
it ;  but  this  is  a  huge  old  place,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room.  It  is  not  thought  safe 
to  take  her  out,  and  there  appears  to  be 
something  so  peculiar  about  her  insanity 
that  Cutter  discourages  the  idea  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  placing  the  patient 
in  the  company  of  other  insane,  giving 
them  all  manner  of  amusement,  and  so 
on.  He  seems  to  think  that  if  she  is 
left  alone,  and  is  well  cared  for,  seeing 
only,  from  time  to  time,  the  faces  of  per- 
sons she  has  known  before,  she  may  re- 
cover." 

"  I  trust  so,  indeed,"  I  said,  earnestly. 

"  We  all  pray  that  she  may,  poor 
thing !  "  rejoined  Carvel,  very  sadly. 
"Now  listen.  Her  son,  Paul  Patoff, 
arrived  this  morning,  and  insisted  upon 
seeing  her  this  afternoon.  Cutter  said 
it  could  do  no  harm,  as  she  probably 
would  not  recognize  him.  To  our  aston- 
ishment and  delight  she  knew  him  at 
once  for  her  son,  though  she  treated  him 
with  a  coldness  almost  amounting  to  hor- 
ror. She  stepped  back  from  him,  and 
folded  her  arms,  only  saying,  over  and 
over  again,  -  Paul,  why  did  you  come 
here,  —  why  did  you  come  ?  '  We  could 
get  nothing  more  from  her  than  that, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  we  left 
her.  She  seemed  very  much  exhausted, 
excited,  too,  and  the  nurse  who  was  with 
her  advised  us  to  go." 

"  It  is  a  great  step,  however,  that  she 
should  have  recognized  any  one,  espe- 
cially her  own  son,"  I  remarked. 


"  So  Cutter  holds.  She  never  takes 
the  least  notice  of  him.  But  he  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  while  she  is  still  in 
this  humor  it  would  be  worth  while  try- 
ing whether  she  has  any  recollection  of 
you.  He  says  that  anything  which  re- 
calls so  violent  a  shock  as  the  one  she 
experienced  when  you  saved  her  life 
may  possibly  recall  a  connected  train  of 
thought,  even  though  it  be  a  very  pain- 
ful reminiscence  ;  and  anything  which 
helps  memory  helps  recovery.  He  con- 
siders hers  the  most  extraordinary  case 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  he  must  have  seen 
a  great  many ;  he  says  that  there  is  al- 
most always  some  hallucination,  some 
fixed  idea,  in  insanity.  Madame  Patoff 
seems  to  have  none,  but  she  has  abso- 
lutely no  recognition  for  any  one,  nor 
any  memory  for  events  beyond  a  few 
minutes.  She  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
speak  at  all,  but  will  sit  quite  still  for 
hours  with  any  book  that  is  given  her, 
turning  over  the  pages  mechanically. 
She  has  a  curious  fancy  for  big  books, 
and  will  always  select  the  thickest  from 
a  number  of  volumes ;  but  whether  or  not 
she  retains  any  impression  of  what  she 
reads,  or  whether,  in  fact,  she  really 
reads  at  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say. 
She  will  sometimes  answer  '  yes  '  or  '  no  ' 
to  a  question,  but  she  will  give  opposite 
answers  to  the  same  question  in  five  min- 
utes. She  will  stare  stolidly  at  any  one 
who  talks  to  her  consecutively ;  or  will 
simply  turn  away,  and  close  her  eyes  as 
though  she  were  going  to  sleep.  In  oth- 
er respects  she  is  in  normal  health.  She 
eats  little,  but  regularly,  and  sleeps 
soundly  ;  goes  out  into  her  garden  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  seems  to  enjoy  fine  weath- 
er, and  to  be  annoyed  when  it  rains. 
She  is  not  easily  startled  by  a  sudden 
noise,  or  the  abrupt  appearance  of  those 
of  us  who  go  to  see  her.  Cutter  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She  was 
once  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  is  still 
as  handsome  as  a  woman  can  be  at  fifty. 
Cutter  says  that  if  she  had  softening  of 
the  brain  she  would  behave  very  differ- 
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ently,  and  that  if  she  had  become  feeble- 
minded the  decay  of  her  faculties  would 
show  in  her  face  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  that  observable  in  her.  She  has  as 
much  dignity  and  beauty  as  ever,  and, 
excepting  when  she  stares  blankly  at 
those  who  talk  to  her,  her  face  is  intelli- 
gent, though  very  sad." 

"  Poor  lady  !  "  I  said.  '<  How  old 
did  you  say  she  is  ?  " 

"  She  must  be  fifty-two,  in  her  fifty- 
third  year.  Her  hair  is  gray,  but  it  is 
not  white." 

"  Had  she  any  children  besides  Paul 
and  his  brother  ?  " 

"  No.  I  know  very  little  of  her  fam- 
ily life.  It  was  a  love  match,  but  old 
Patoff  was  rich.  I  never  heard  that 
they  quarreled.  Alexander  entered  the 
army,  and  remained  in  a  guard  regiment 
in  St.  Petersburg,  while  Paul  went  into 
the  diplomacy.  Madame  Patoff  must 
have  spent  much  of  her  time  with  Al- 
exander until  he  died,  and  Cutter  says 
he  was  always  the  favorite  son.  I  dare 
say  that  Paul  has  a  bad  temper,  and  he 
may  have  been  extravagant.  At  all 
events,  she  loved  Alexander  devotedly, 
and  it  was  his  death  that  first  affected 
her  mind." 

John  had  grown  more  calm  during 
this  long  conversation.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  did  not  precisely  understand  why  he 
should  have  looked  so  pale  and  seemed 
so  anxious,  seeing  that  the  news  of  Ma- 
dame Patoff  was  decidedly  of  an  en- 
couraging nature.  I  myself  was  too 
much  astonished  at  learning  that  the  in- 
sane lady  was  actually  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  and  I  was  too  much  interested  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  her  so  soon,  to 
think  much  of  John  and  his  anxiety  ; 
but  on  looking  back  I  remember  that  his 
mournful  manner  produced  a  certain  im- 
pression upon  me  at  the  moment. 

The  story  was  strange  enough.  I  be- 
gan to  comprehend  what  Hermione  had 
meant  when  she  spoke  of  Paul's  cold  na- 
ture. An  hour  before  dinner  the  man 
had  seen  his  mother  for  the  first  time  in 
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eighteen  months,  —  it  might  be  more,  for 
all  I  knew,  —  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  been  out  of  her  mind.  I  had  learned 
from  John  that  she  had  recognized  him, 
indeed,  but  had  coldly  repulsed  him  when 
he  came  before  her.  If  Paul  Patoff  had 
been  a  warm-hearted  man,  he  could  not 
have  been  at  that  very  moment  making 
conversation  for  his  cousins  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, laughing  and  chatting,  his  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  his  bony  fingers  toying 
with  the  flower  Chrysophrasia  had  given 
him.  It  struck  me  that  neither  Mrs.  Car- 
vel nor  her  sister  could  have  known  of 
the  interview,  or  they  would  have  mani- 
fested some  feeling,  or  at  least  would  not 
have  behaved  just  as  they  always  did. 
I  asked  John  if  they  knew. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  He  told  my 
daughter  because  he  broke  off  his  con- 
versation with  her  to  go  and  see  his 
mother,  but  Hermy  never  tells  anything 
except  to  me." 

"  When  would  you  like  me  to  go  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Now,  if  you  will.  I  will  call  Cutter. 
He  thinks  that,  as  she  last  saw  you  with 
him,  your  coming  together  now  will  be 
more  likely  to  recall  some  memory  of 
the  accident.  Besides,  it  is  better  to  go 
this  evening,  before  she  has  slept,  as  the 
return  of  memory  this  afternoon  may 
have  been  very  transitory,  and  anything 
which  might  stimulate  it  again  should  be 
tried  before  the  mood  changes.  Will 
you  go  now?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  and  John 
Carvel  left  the  room  to  call  the  profes- 
sor. 

While  I  was  waiting  alone  in  the 
study,  I  happened  to  take  up  a  pam- 
phlet that  lay  upon  the  table.  It  was 
something  about  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land with  Russia.  An  idea  crossed  my 
mind. 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  wheth- 
er they  have  ever  tried  speaking  to  her 
in  Russian.  Cutter  does  not  know  a 
word  of  the  language  ;  I  suppose  no- 
body else  here  does,  either,  except  Paul, 
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and  she  seems  to  have  spoken  to  him  in 
English." 

The  door  opened,  and  John  entered 
with  the  professor.  I  laid  down  the 
pamphlet,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
them. 

"  I  suppose  Carvel  has  told  you  all 
that  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Griggs," 
said  the  learned  man,  eying  me  through 
his  glasses  with  an  air  of  inquiry,  and 
slowly  rubbing  his  enormous  hands  to- 
gether. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  understand  that 
we  are  about  to  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  this  unfortunate 
lady  will  recognize  me." 

"  Precisely.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
she  may  know  you,  though,  if  she  saw  you 
at  all,  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  You 
have  a  very  striking  face  and  figure,  and 
you  have  not  changed  in  the  least.  Be- 
sides, the  moment  was  that  in  which  she 
experienced  an  awful  shock.  Such 
things  are  sometimes  photographed  on 
the  mind." 


"  Has  she  never  recognized  you  in  any 
way  ?  "  I  asked. 

;'  Never  since  that  day  at  Weissen- 
stein.  There  is  just  a  faint  possibility 
that  when  she  sees  us  together  she  may 
recall  that  catastrophe.  I  think  Carvel 
had  better  stay  behind." 

•'  Very  well,"  said  John,  "  I  will  leave 
you  at  the  door." 

Carvel  led  the  way  to  the  great  hall, 
and  then  turned  through  a  passage  I 
had  never  entered.  The  narrow  corri- 
dor was  brightly  lighted  by  a  number  of 
lamps  ;  at  the  end  of  it  we  came  to  a 
massive  door.  John  took  a  little  key  from 
a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  inserted  it  in  the 
small  metal  plate  of  the  patent  lock. 

'•  Cutter  will  lead  you  now,"  he  said, 
as  he  pushed  the  heavy  mahogany  back 
upon  its  hinges.  Beyond  it  the  passage 
continued,  still  brilliantly  illuminated,  to 
a  dark  curtain  which  closed  the  other 
end.  It  was  very  warm.  Carvel  closed 
the  door  behind  us,  and  the  professor  and 
I  proceeded  alone. 

JF.  Marion  Crawford. 


THE   MOCKING-BIRD'S   NEST. 


' '  Superb  and  sole  upon  a  plumed  spray 
That  o'er  the  general  leafage  boldly  grew," 

as  literally  as  though  Lanier  had  sketched 
that  particular  bird,  stood  the  first  free 
mocking-bird  I  ever  heard.  His  perch 
was  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tallest  tree 
in  the  group.  It  was  a  cedar,  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  high,  around  which  a  jas- 
mine vine  had  clambered,  and  that  morn- 
ing opened  a  cluster  of  fragrant  blossoms 
at  his  feet,  as  though  an  offering  to  the 
most  noted  singer  on  our  side  of  the 
globe.  As  I  drew  near  he  turned  his 
clear,  bright  eye  upon  me,  and  sang  a 
welcome  to  North  Carolina  :  and  several 
hours  later,  when  the  moon  rose  high 
over  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  he  com- 
pleted his  perfect  performance  with  a 


serenade,  the  like  of  which  I  fear  I  may 
never  hear  again.  I  chose  to  consider 
his  attentions  personal,  because,  of  all  the 
household,  I  am  sure  I  was  the  only  one 
who  listened,  and  I  had  passed  over 
many  miles  of  rolling  and  tossing  ocean 
to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier,  or 
more  delightful,  than  to  pitch  one's  tent 
in  a  certain  pine  grove  not  far  away,  and 
pass  days  and  weeks  in  forgetting  the 
world  of  cares,  and  reading  favorite 
books,  lulled  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night  by  the  softened  roar  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  wonderful  bird 

' '  Singing  the  song  of  everything. 
Consummate  sweet  and  calm." 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  singer  that  I 
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wished  to  know  him ;  nor  to  watch  his 
dainty  and  graceful  ways  as  he  went 
about  the  daily  duties  of  food-hunting, 
singing,  and  driving  off  marauders, 
which  occupied  his  hours  from  dawn  to 
late  evening,  and  left  him  spirit  enough 
for  many  a  midnight  rhapsody.  It  was 
in  his  domestic  relations  that  I  desired  to 
see  him,  —  the  wooing  of  the  bride  and 
building  the  nest,  the  training  of  mock- 
ing-bird babies  and  starting  them  in  the 
world ;  and  no  loitering  and  dreaming  in 
the  pine  grove,  however  tempting,  would 
tell  me  this.  I  must  follow  him  to  his 
more  secluded  retreats,  see  where  he  had 
set  up  his  homestead. 

Thoreau  —  or  is  it  Emerson  ?  —  says 
one  always  finds  what  he  looks  for,  and 
of  course  I  found  my  nests.  One  pair 
of  birds  I  noticed  through  the  courtship, 
the  selection  of  the  site,  the  building  and 
occupying  of  the  nest ;  another  couple,  al- 
ready sitting  when  discovered,  I  watched 
through  the  incubation  and  nursing  of 
the  little  ones,  and  at  last  assisted  in 
giving  them  a  fair  chance  for  their  lives 
and  a  start  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
thought  that  my  assistance  was  not  par- 
ticularly valuable  ;  the  birds  shared  this 
opinion  ;  none  the  less,  but  for  my  pres- 
ence not  one  of  those  birdlings  would  be 
free  and  happy  to-day,  as  I  hope  and 
believe  they  are.  To  the  study  of  these 
two  households  I  gave  nearly  every 
hour  of  daylight,  in  all  weathers,  for 
a  month,  and  of  the  life  that  went  on  in 
and  around  them  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  beyond  that,  and  at 
other  times  in  his  life,  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  mocking-bird. 

The  bird  whose  nest-making  I  wit- 
nessed was  the  one  whose  performance 
I  chose  to  consider  a  welcome,  and  his 
home  was  in  the  pine  grove,  a  group  of 
about  twenty  trees,  left  from  the  orig- 
inal forest,  possibly  ;  at  any  rate,  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  high,  with  all  branches 
near  the  top,  as  though  they  had  grown 
in  close  woods.  They  were  quite  scat- 
tering now,  and  lower  trees  and  shrubs 


flourished  in  their  shade,  making  a 
charming  spot,  and  a  home  worthy  even 
of  this  superb  songster.  The  bird  him- 
self was  remarkably  friendly.  Seeming 
to  appreciate  my  attitude  of  admiring 
listener,  he  often  perched  on  the  peak  of 
a  low  roof  (separated  only  by  a  carriage 
drive  from  the  upper  "  gallery  "  where 
I  sat),  and  sang  for  hours  at  a  time,  with 
occasional  lunches ;  or,  as  Lanier,  his 
most  ardent  lover,  has  it,  — 

"  Then  down  he  shot,  bounced  airily  along 
The  sward,  twitched  in  a  grasshopper,  made 

song 
Midflight,  perched,  prinked,   and  to  his  art 

again. ' ' 

Whatever  he  did,  his  eyes  were  upon 
me  ;  he  came  to  the  corner  nearest  me 
to  sing,  and  was  so  intelligent  in  look 
and  bearing  that  I  believe  he  liked  a 
quiet  listener. 

His  wooing,  however,  the  bird  did  not 
intend  me  to  see,  though  two  or  three 
times  I  surprised  him  at  it.  The  first 
part  that  I  chanced  upon  was  curious 
and  amusing.  A  female,  probably  the 
"  beloved  object,"  stood  demurely  on 
one  of  the  dead  top  branches  of  a  large 
tree  down  in  the  garden,  while  her  ad- 
mirer performed  fantastic  evolutions  in 
the  air  about  her.  No  fly-catcher  ever 
made  half  the  eccentric  movements  this 
aerial  acrobat  indulged  in.  He  flew 
straight  up  very  high,  executing  various 
extraordinary  turns  and  gyrations,  so 
rapidly  they  could  not  be  followed  and 
described,  and  came  back  singing  ;  in  a 
moment  he  departed  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  the  grotesque  per- 
formance. He  was  plainly  exerting  him- 
self to  be  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
in  mocking-bird  style,  and  I  noticed  that 
every  time  he  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion he  perched  a  little  nearer  his  audi- 
ence of  one,  until,  after  some  time,  he 
stood  upon  the  same  twig,  a  few  inches 
from  her.  They  were  facing  and  ap- 
parently trying  to  stare  each  other  out 
of  countenance  ;  and  as  I  waited,  breath- 
less, to  see  what  would  happen  next,  the 
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damsel  coquettishly  flitted  to  another 
branch.  Then  the  whole  scene  was  re- 
peated :  the  most  singular  and  graceful 
evolutions,  the  songs,  and  the  gradual 
approach.  Sometimes,  after  alighting  on 
a  top  twig,  he  dropped  down  through  the 
branches,  singing,  in  a  way  to  suggest 
the  "  dropping  song  "  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Maurice  Thompson,  but  never 
really  falling,  and  never  touching  the 
ground.  Each  performance  ended  in 
his  reaching  the  twig  which  she  occu- 
pied and  her  flight  to  another,  until  at 
last,  by  some  apparently  mutual  agree- 
ment, both  flew,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

A  remarkable  "  dance  "  which  I  also 
saw,  with  the  same  bird  as  principal 
actor,  seems  to  me  another  phase  of  the 
wooing,  though  I  must  say  it  resembled 
a  war-dance  as  well ;  but  love  is  so  like 
war  among  the  lower  orders,  even  of 
men,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  I  shall  not  try  to  decide, 
only  to  relate,  and,  I  beg  to  say,  without 
the  smallest  exaggeration.  The  dances 
I  saw  were  strictly  2->as-de-deicx,  and  they 
always  began  by  a  flash  of  wings  and 
two  birds  alighting  on  the  grass,  about 
a  foot  apart.  Both  instantly  drew  them- 
selves up  perfectly  erect,  tail  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  wings 
held  straight  down  at  the  sides.  Then 
followed  a  most  droll  dance.  Number 
one  stood  like  a  statue,  while  number 
two  pranced  around,  with  short,  mincing 
steps  and  dainty  little  hops  which  did 
not  advance  him  an  inch  ;  first  he  passed 
down  the  right,  then  turned  and  went 
down  the  left,  all  in  the  queer,  unnat- 
ural manner  of  short  hops  and  steps, 
and  holding  himself  rigidly  erect,  while 
number  one  always  faced  the  dancer, 
whichever  way  he  turned.  After  a  few 
moments  of  this  movement,  number  one 
decided  to  participate,  and  when  his  part- 
ner moved  to  the  right  he  did  the  same ; 
to  the  left  he  still  accompanied  him,  al- 
ways facing,  and  maintaining  the  exact 
distance  from  him.  Then  number  two 
described  a  circle  around  number  one, 


who  turned  to  face  him  with  short  hops 
where  he  stood.  Next  followed  a  chasse 
of  both  birds  to  the  right ;  then  a  sepa- 
ration, one  dancing  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  always  facing,  and  al- 
ways slowly  and  with  dignity.  This 
stately  minuet  they  kept  up  for  some 
time,  and  appeared  so  much  like  a  pair 
of  old  -  fashioned  human  dancers  that 
when,  on  one  occasion,  number  two  va- 
ried the  performance  by  a  spring  over 
the  head  of  his  partner,  I  was  startled, 
as  if  an  old  gentleman  had  suddenly 
hopped  over  the  head  of  the  grand 
dame  his  vis-a-vis.  When  this  strange 
new  figure  was  introduced,  number  one 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  hopping 
backward,  and  turning  so  dextrously  that 
when  his  partner  alighted  they  were  fac- 
ing, and  about  a  foot  apart,  as  before. 
The  object  of  all  this  was  very  uncer- 
tain to  a  looker-on.  It  might  be  the  ap- 
proaches of  love,  and  quite  as  probably 
the  wary  beginnings  of  war,  and  the 
next  feature  of  the  programme  was  not 
explanatory :  they  rose  together  in  the 
air  ten  feet  or  more,  face  to  face,  flutter- 
ing and  snatching  at  each  other,  appar- 
ently trying  to  clinch  ;  succeeding  in  do- 
ing so,  they  fell  to  the  ground,  separated 
just  before  they  touched  it,  and  flew 
away.  0  wings  !  most  maddening  to  a 
bird-student. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  these  per- 
formances, which  seem  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  courtship  period,  when  I  noticed 
that  my  bird  had  won  his  bride  and 
they  were  busy  house-hunting.  The 
place  they  apparently  preferred,  and  at 
last  fixed  upon,  was  at  a  very  unusual 
height  for  mocking-birds,  near  the  top 
of  one  of  the  tall  pines,  and  I  was  no 
less  surprised  than  pleased  to  see  them 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  home  in  that 
spot.  I  congratulated  myself  that  at 
least  one  brood  in  North  Carolina  would 
have  a  chance  to  come  to  maturity  and 
be  free ;  and  so  persistent  is  the  war- 
fare waged  against  this  bird  —  unfortu- 
nately marketable  at  any  stage  from  the 
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egg  —  that  I  almost  doubt  if  another 
will.  The  day  after  they  began  build- 
ing a  northwest  storm  set  in,  and  for 
three  days  we  had  high  winds  and  cold 
weather.  In  spite  of  this,  the  brave 
birds  persevered,  and  finished  their  nest 
during  those  three  days,  although  much 
of  the  time  they  made  infrequent  trips. 
It  was  really  most  touching  to  watch 
them  at  their  unnatural  task,  and  re- 
member that  nothing  but  the  cruelty  of 
man  forced  them  to  it  (one  nest  had 
been  destroyed).  Their  difficulty  was 
to  get  up  against  the  wind,  and,  having 
little  experience  in  flying  upward,  they 
made  the  natural  mistake  of  starting 
from  the  foot  of  their  chosen  tree.  Some- 
times, at  first,  they  flew  with  the  body 
almost  perpendicular ;  and  afterwards, 
when  they  held  the  body  in  proper  posi- 
tion, they  wished  to  go  so  directly  up 
that  they  turned  the  head  back  over  the 
shoulder  to  see  where  they  were  going. 
The  wind,  too,  beat  them  far  out  of  their 
course,  and  they  were  obliged  to  alight 
and  rest,  occasionally  being  forced  to 
cling  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  "to  recover 
breath  and  strength  to  go  on.  They  nev- 
er attempted  to  make  the  whole  ascent 
at  once,  but  always  stopped  four  or  five 
times,  perching  on  the  ends  of  fallen 
branches,  of  which  there  were  eight  or 
ten  below  the  living  part  of  the  pine. 
Even  when  no  wind  disturbed  them, 
they  made  these  pauses  on  the  way,  and 
it  was  always  a  hard  task  to  reach  the 
top.  They  learned,  after  a  few  days, 
however,  to  begin  their  ascent  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  approach  the  tree  till  at 
least  half  as  high  as  they  wished  to  go, 
which  simplified  the  matter  very  much. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  them,  upon  reach- 
ing the  lowest  of  the  living  branches, 
bound  gayly  up,  as  though  over  a  wind- 
ing stair,  to  the  particular  spot  they  had 
fixed  upon. 

During  the  building  I  missed  the  daily 
music  of  the  singer.  Occasionally  he 
alighted  on  the  roof,  looked  over  at  me, 
and  bubbled  out  a  few  notes,  as  much  as 


to  say,  "  You  must  excuse  me  now ;  I 
am  very  busy ;  "  but  all  the  time  I  hoped 
that  while  sitting  was  going  on  I  should 
have  him  back.  I  reckoned  ignorantly ; 
I  did  not  know  my  bird.  No  sooner 
was  he  the  possessor  of  a  house  and 
family  than  he  suddenly  became  very 
wary.  No  more  solos  on  the  roof ;  no 
more  confidential  remarks ;  no  more 
familiarities  of  any  sort.  Now  he  must 
beware  of  human  beings,  and  even  when 
on  the  grass  he  held  himself  very  erect, 
wings  straight  down,  every  instant  on 
guard.  His  happiness  demanded  ex- 
pression in  song,  certainly,  but  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  roof  he  circled 
the  lawn,  which  was  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  wide.  If  he  began 
in  a  group  of  cedars  on  the  right,  he 
sang  awhile  there,  then  flew  to  the  fence 
next  the  road  without  pausing  in  the 
music,  and  in  a  few  minutes  passed  to 
the  group  of  pines  at  the  left,  perched 
on  a  dead  branch,  and  finished  his  song 
there.  It  was  most  tantalizing,  though 
I  could  but  admit  it  a  proof  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Another  change  appeared  in  the  bird 
with  the  advent  of  family  cares  :  he  was 
more  belligerent ;  he  drove  the  bluebird 
off  the  lawn,  he  worried  the  tufted  tit- 
mouse when  it  chanced  to  alight  on  his 
tree,  and  in  the  most  offensive  way 
claimed  ownership  of  pine-trees,  lawn, 
and  all  the  fence  bordering  the  same. 
Neighboring  mocking-birds  disputed  his 
claim,  and  many  a  furious  chase  took 
place  among  the  trees.  (So  universal  is 
their  habit  of  insisting  upon  exclusive 
right  to  certain  grounds  that  two  mock- 
ing-birds are  never  found  nesting  very 
near  each  other,  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. This  I  was  assured,  and  found  it 
true  of  those  I  observed.)  These  little 
episodes  in  his  life  kept  the  pine-tree 
bird  from  dullness,  while  his  mate  was 
engaged  in  the  top  of  the  tall  pine, 
where,  by  the  way,  he  went  now  and 
then  to  see  how  she  was  getting  on. 
Sometimes  his  spouse  received  him  amia- 
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bly,  but  occasionally,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
heard  a  "  huff  "  from  the  nest  that  said 
plainly,  "  Don't  you  touch  those  eggs !  " 
And  what  was  amusing,  he  acknowledged 
her  right  to  dictate  in  the  matter,  and 
meekly  took  his  departure.  Whenever 
she  came  down  for  a  lunch,  he  saw  her 
instantly,  and  was  ready  for  a  frolic. 
He  dropped  to  the  grass  near  her,  and 
they  usually  indulged  in  a  lively  romp, 
chasing  each  other  over  and  through  the 
trees,  across  the  yard,  around  the  gar- 
den, and  back  to  the  lawn,  where  she 
went  on  with  her  eating,  and  he  resumed 
his  singing. 

While  I  was  watching  the  pine-tree 
household,  the  other  nest,  in  the  top  of 
a  low,  flat-topped  cedar,  perhaps  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  profusely  fringed 
with  Spanish  moss,  became  of  even  more 
interest.  I  could  not  see  into  the  nest, 
for  there  was  no  building  high  enough 
to  overlook  it,  but  I  could  see  the  bird 
when  he  stood  upon  the  edge.  Sitting, 
in  a  warm  climate,  is  not  particularly 
close  work.  Although  the  weather  was 
cool,  yet  when  the  sun  was  out  the  sitter 
left  her  nest  from  six  to  eight  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  as  often  as  once  in 
twenty  minutes.  Of  course  in  rain  she 
had  not  so  much  liberty,  and  on  some 
days  left  only  when  her  mate  was  ready 
to  take  her  place,  which  he  frequently 
did. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  my  watching  (I 
had  not  seen  the  beginning  of  the  sit- 
ting), the  3d  of  May,  I  found  work 
was  over  and  the  youngsters  were  out. 
There  was  much  excitement  in  the  cedar- 
tree,  but  in  a  quiet  way ;  in  fact,  the 
birds  became  so  silent  and  so  wary  in 
approaching  the  nest  that  it  required  the 
closest  watching  to  see  them  go  or  come, 
and  only  occasionally  could  I  detect 
any  food  in  the  beak.  I  discovered 
very  soon  that  mocking-bird  babies  are 
brought  up  on  hygienic  principles,  and 
have  their  meals  with  great  regularity. 
For  some  time  both  parents  were  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  going  and  coming  almost 


constantly ;  then  there  came  a  rest  of  a 
half  hour  or  more,  during  which  no  fofod 
was  brought.  Each  bird  had  its  own 
way  of  coming  to  the  tree.  Madam 
came  over  the  roof  of  the  cottage  where 
I  sat,  and  was  exposed  to  view  for  only  a 
few  feet,  over  which  she  passed  so  quick- 
ly and  silently  that  I  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  see  her  at  all. 
The  singer  had  another  way,  and  by 
rising  behind  a  hickory-tree  beyond  the 
cedar  managed  to  keep  a  screen  of 
branches  between  him  and  myself  near- 
ly every  foot  of  the  way.  I  could  see 
them  both  almost  every  time,  but  I  could 
not  always  tell  whether  they  carried 
food.  Now  the  bluebird,  honest  soul, 
always  stops  in  plain  sight  to  rest,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  dainties  for  his  young 
brood,  and  a  robin  will  stand  staring  at 
one  for  two  minutes  with  three  or  four 
wriggling  worms  in  his  beak.  It  is 
quite  a  different  affair  in  the  mocking- 
bird family,  as  is  certainly  natural,  after 
the  persecution  it  has  endured.  No  spe- 
cial fear  of  me  was  the  cause,  —  it  is 
a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  bird  ;  and  I 
think,  with  a  little  study,  one  could  learn 
to  know  exactly  the  moment  the  eggs 
hatch  by  the  sudden  silence  and  wari- 
ness of  both  birds.  Poor  little  crea- 
tures !  a  sympathetic  friend  hates  to  add 
to  the  anxiety  they  suffer,  and  he  can- 
not help  a  feeling  of  reproach  when  the 
brave  little  head  of  the  family  alights 
on  the  fence,  and  looks  him  straight  in 
the  eye,  as  if  to  demand  why  he  is  sub- 
jected to  all  this  annoyance.  I  had  to 
console  myself  by  thinking  that  I  was 
undoubtedly  a  providence  to  him  ;  for  I 
am  certain  that  nothing  but  my  watch- 
ing him  so  conspicuously  that  every  ne- 
gro within  a  mile  saw  me,  saved  his 
family  to  him,  so  low  and  easy  of  access 
was  the  nest. 

The  day  those  nestlings  were  one  week 
old  they  uttered  their  first  cry.  It  was 
not  at  all  a  "  peep,"  but  a  cry,  continued 
a  few  seconds ;  at  first  only  when  food 
was  offered  to  them,  but  as  they  in- 
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creased  in  age  and  strength  more  fre- 
quently. It  was  much  like  a  high-pitched 
"  e-e-e,"  and  on  the  first  day  there  was 
but  one  voice,  which  grew  rapidly  strong- 
er as  the  hours  went  by.  The  next  day 
another  and  a  weaker  cry  joined  the 
first,  now  grown  assured  and  strong. 
But  the  music  of  the  father  was  hushed 
the  moment  the  youngsters  began ;  from 
that  time  until  they  had  left  the  nest,  he 
sang  not  a  note  in  my  hearing.  Perhaps 
he  was  too  busy,  though  he  never  seemed 
to  work  so  hard  as  the  robin  or  oriole ; 
but  I  think  it  was  cautiousness,  for  the 
trouble  of  those  parents  was  painful  to 
witness.  They  introduced  a  new  sound 
among  their  musical  notes,  a  harsh 
squawk ;  neither  dog  nor  negro  could 
cross  the  yard  without  being  saluted 
with  it.  As  for  me,  though  I  was  meek- 
ness itself,  taking  the  most  obscure  posi- 
tion I  could  find,  and  remaining  as  ab- 
solutely motionless  as  possible,  they  eyed 
me  with  suspicion  ;  from  the  first  they 
"  huffed  "  at  me,  and  at  this  point  began 
to  squawk  the  moment  I  entered  the 
gate.  On  one  occasion  L  discovered 
that  by  changing  my  seat  I  could  actual- 
ly see  the  nest,  which  I  much  desired  ;  so 
I  removed  while  the  birds  were  absent. 
Madam  was  the  first  to  return,  with  a 
beakful  of  food  ;  she  saw  me  instantly, 
and  was  too  much  excited  to  dispose  of 
her  load.  She  came  to  my  side  of  her 
tree,  squawked  loudly,  flapping  her  wings 
and  jerking  herself  about.  I  remained 
motionless,  and  did  not  look  at  her,  pre- 
tending to  be  absorbed  in  my  book ;  but 
she  refused  to  be  mollified.  It  evident- 
ly did  not  please  her  to  have  me  see  so 
plainly  ;  she  desired  to  retain  the  friend- 
ly screen  of  leaves  which  had  secured 
her  a  small  measure  of  privacy.  I  could 
not  blame  her ;  I  felt  myself  intrusive ; 
and  at  last  I  respected  her  wishes,  and 
returned  to  my  old  place,  when  she  im- 
mediately calmed  down,  and  adminis- 
tered the  food  she  had  held  till  then. 
Poor  mother !  those  were  trying  times. 
Her  solicitude  overpowered  her  discre- 


tion, and  her  manner  proclaimed  to 
every  one  within  hearing  that  the  nest- 
lings were  out.  Then,  too,  on  the  eighth 
day  the  little  ones  added  their  voices, 
and  soon  called  loudly  enough  to  attract 
the  dullest  of  nest  robbers.  I  was  so 
fearful  lest  that  nest  should  be  dis- 
turbed that  I  scarcely  dared  to  sleep  o' 
nights ;  the  birds  themselves  were  hard- 
ly more  anxious  than  I  was. 

The  eleventh  day  of  the  birdlings'  life 
was  exceedingly  warm,  without  a  breath 
of  air  stirring,  suffocating  to  humanity, 
but  preeminently  inspiring  to  mocking- 
birds, and  every  singer  within  a  mile  of 
me,  I  am  sure,  was  singing  madly,  ex- 
cepting the  newly  made  parent.  Upon 
reaching  my  usual  seat  I  knew  at  once, 
by  the  louder  cry,  that  a  young  bird  was 
out  of  the  nest,  and  after  some  search- 
ing through  the  tree  I  found  him,  —  a 
yellowish-drab  little  fellow,  with  very  de- 
cided wing-markings,  a  tail  perhaps  an 
inch  in  length,  and  soft  slate  -  colored 
spots,  so  long  as  almost  to  be  streaks,  on 
the  breast.  He  was  scrambling  about 
the  branches,  always  trying  to  get  a 
higher  place,  calling  and  perking  his 
insignificant  tail  in  true  mocking-bird 
fashion.  I  think  the  parents  disap- 
proved this  early  ambition,  for  they  did 
not  feed  him  for  a  long  time,  though  they 
passed  him  to  go  to  the  nest.  So  far  from 
being  lightened,  their  cares  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  precociousness  of  the 
youngster,  and  from  this  moment  their 
trouble  and  worry  were  grievous  to  see. 
So  much  self-reliance  has  the  mocking- 
bird, even  in  the  nest,  that  he  cannot 
be  kept  there  until  his  legs  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  his  weight,  or  his  wings 
ready  to  fly.  The  full-grown  spirit  of 
the  race  blossoms  out  in  the  young  one 
at  eleven  days,  and  for  several  more  he 
is  exposed  to  so  many  dangers  that  I 
wonder  there  is  one  left  in  the  State. 

The  parents,  one  after  the  other,  came 
down  on  to  a  bush  near  my  seat  to  re- 
monstrate with  me ;  and  I  must  admit 
that  so  great  was  my  sympathy,  and  so 
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uncomfortable  did  I  feel  at  adding  in 
the  least  to  their  anxiety,  that  I  should 
never  have  seen  that  young  family 
fledged,  only  that  I  knew  perfectly  well 
what  they  did  not,  that  I  was  a  protec- 
tion to  them.  I  tried  to  reassure  the 
mother  by  addressing  her  in  her  own 
language  (as  it  were),  and  she  turned 
quickly,  looked,  listened,  and  returned 
to  her  tree,  quieted.  This  sound  is  a 
low  whistling  through  the  teeth,  which 
readily  soothes  cage  birds.  It  interests 
and  calms  them,  though  I  have  no  no- 
tion what  it  means  to  them,  for  I  am 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  baby  on  the  tree  was  not  quiet, 
climbing  about  the  branches  every  mo- 
ment that  he  was  not  engaged  in  dress- 
ing his  feathers,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  newly  emanci- 
pated nestling.  After  an  hour  or  more 
of  watching  there  was  a  sudden  stir  in 
the  family,  and  the  youngster  made  his 
appearance  on  the  ground.  He  was  not 
under  the  side  of  the  tree  on  which  he 
had  been  resting,  so,  although  I  did  not 
see  the  passage,  I  knew  he  had  not  fall- 
en, as  he  is  popularly  said  to  do,  but 
flown  as  well  as  he  was  able.  I  started 
slowly  down  the  yard  to  examine  the 
little  stranger,  but  was  absolutely  star- 
tled by  a  cry  from  the  mother,  that 
sounded  exactly  like  "  Go  'way !  "  as  I 
have  often  heard  a  negro  girl  say  it. 
Later  it  was  very  familiar,  a  yearning, 
anxious,  heart-aching  sound  to  hear. 

The  youth  was  very  lively,  starting  off 
at  once  on  his  travels,  never  for  an  in- 
stant doubting  his  own  powers.  I  saw 
his  first  movement,  which  was  a  hop,  and, 
what  surprised  and  delighted  me,  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  lifting  of  the  wings, 
of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say.  He 
quickly  hopped  through  the  thin  grass 
till  he  reached  a  fence,  passed  down  be- 
side it  till  a  break  in  the  pickets  left  an 
open  place  on  the  bottom  board,  sprang 
without  hesitation  upon  that,  and  after 
a  moment's  survey  of  the  country  beyond 
dropped  down  on  the  farther  side.  Now 


that  was  a  larne  much  frequented  by  ne- 
groes, and,  being  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
I  sent  a  boy  after  him,  and  in  a  moment 
had  him  in  my  hand.  He  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  creature,  having  a  head  covered 
Avith  downy  dark  feathers,  and  soft  black 
eyes,  which  regarded  me  with  interest, 
but  not  at  all  with  fear.  All  this  time, 
of  course,  the  parents  were  scolding  and 
crying,  and  I  held  him  only  long  enough 
to  look  carefully  at  him,  when  I  replaced 
him  on  the  grass.  Off  he  started  at  once, 
directly  west,  —  like  the  "•  march  of  em- 
pire,"—  went  through  the  same  fence 
again,  but  farther  down,  and,  as  I  could 
tell  by  the  conduct  of  the  parents,  in  a 
few  moments  was  safely  through  a  sec- 
ond fence  into  a  comparatively  retired 
old  garden  beyond,  where  I  hoped  he 
would  be  unmolested.  Thus  departed 
number  one,  with  energy  and  curiosity, 
to  investigate  a  brand-new  world,  fear- 
less in  his  ignorance  and  self-confidence, 
although  his  entrance  into  the  world  had 
not  been  the  triumphant  fly  we  might 
look  for,  but  an  ignominious  "  flop,"  and 
was  irresistibly  and  ludicrously  sugges- 
tive of  the  manner  of  exit  from  the  home 
nest  of  sundry  individuals  of  our  own 
race,  which  we  consider  of  much  greater 
importance. 

The  young  traveler  set  out  at  exactly 
ten  o'clock.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight,  though  not  out  of  hearing,  —  for 
the  youngster,  as  well  as  the  parents,  kept 
the  whole  world  of  boys  and  cats  well 
informed  of  his  whereabouts  for  three 
days,  —  I  returned,  and  gave  my  atten- 
tion to  number  two,  who  was  now  out 
upon  the  native  tree.  This  one  was 
much  more  quiet  than  his  predecessor. 
He  did  not  cry,  but  occasionally  uttered 
a  mocking-bird  squawk,  though  spending 
most  of  his  time  dressing  his  plumage,  in 
preparation  for  the  grand  entree.  At 
twelve  o'clock  he  made  the  plunge,  and 
came  to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  This  was 
plainly  a  bird  of  different  disposition 
from  number  one  ;  his  first  journey  evi- 
dently tired  him.  He  found  the  world 
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hard  and  disappointing,  so  he  simply 
stayed  where  he  dropped  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  refused  to  move,  though 
I  touched  him  as  a  gentle  reminder  of 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  parents  and  his 
family.  He  sat  crouched  upon  the  gravel 
and  looked  at  me  with  calm  black  eye, 
showing  no  fear,  and  certainly  no  inten- 
tion of  moving,  even  indulging  in  a  nap 
while  I  waited.  ' 

Now  appeared  upon  the  scene  several 
persons,  both  white  and  black,  each  of 
whom  wanted  a  young  mocking-bird  for 
a  cage ;  -but  I  stood  over  him  like  a  god- 
parent, and  refused  to  let  any  one  touch 
him.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  have 
him  on  my  hands  at  last,  for  even  the 
parents  seemed  to  appreciate  his  char- 
acteristics, and  to  know  that  he  could 
not  be  hurried,  and  both  were  still  busy 
following  the  vagaries  of  number  one. 
The  mother  now  and  then  returned  to 
look  after  him,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  his  unnatural  conduct,  —  and 
so  was  I.  He  appeared  stupid,  as  if  he 
had  come  out  too  soon,  and  did  not  even 
know  how  to  hop.  It  was  twenty  min- 
utes by  the  watch  before  he  moved. 
His  mother's  calls  at  last  aroused  him  ; 
he  raised  himself  upon  his  shaky  little 
legs,  cried  out,  and  started  off  exactly  as 
number  one  had  done,  —  westward,  hop- 
ping, and  lifting  his  wings  at  every  step. 
Then  I  saw  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
white  on  his  wings  that  he  was  a  singer. 
He  went  as  far  as  the  fence,  and  there 
he  paused  again.  In  vain  did  the  moth- 
er coax  and  scold ;  in  vain  did  I  try  to 
push  him  along.  He  simply  knew  his 
own  will,  and  meant  to  have  it ;  the  world 
might  be  strange,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  interested.  He  rested  in  that  spot 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  more,  while  I 
stood  guard  as  before,  and  preserved  him 
from  cages  of  both  negroes  and  whites. 
At  last  he  did  manage  to  squeeze  through 
the  fence,  and,  much  relieved,  I  left  him 
to  the  old  birds,  one  of  whom  was  down 
in  the  lot  beyond  the  garden,  no  doubt 
following  up  his  ambitious  first-born. 


Whoever,  meanwhile,  was  left  in  the 
nest  had  a  poor  chance  of  food,  and  one 
was  already  crying.  It  was  not  until  six 
o'clock  that  the  birds  seemed  to  remem- 
ber the  nestling ;  then  it  was  well  fed, 
and  left  again.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  follow  the  wandering  youngsters, 
see  how  they  got  on  and  how  soon  they 
were  able  to  fly,  but  this  so  disturbed  the 
parents  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it ;  and 
besides,  I  feared  they  would  starve  the 
infants,  for  one  was  never  fed  while  I 
was  near.  Doubtless  their  experience  of 
the  human  race  forbade  their  confiding 
in  the  kindly  intentions  of  any  one.  It 
was  well  that  only  two  of  the  young  ap- 
peared in  one  day,  for  keeping  track  of 
them  was  so  serious  a  matter  that  two 
parents  could  scarcely  manage  it. 

Number  three  differed  from  both  of 
his  elders ;  he  was  a  cry-baby.  He  was 
not  bright  and  lively  like  number  one, 
and  he  did  not  squawk  like  number  two, 
but  he  cried  constantly,  and  at  six  P.  M. 
I  left  him  calling  and  crying  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing I  hastened  to  the  scene  of  yesterday's 
excitement.  Number  three  was  out  on 
the  tree.  I  could  hear  number  two  still 
crying  and  squawking  in  the  garden,  and 
from  the  position  and  labors  of  the  male 
I  concluded  that  number  one  was  in  the 
next  lot.  It  was  a  dismal,  damp  morn- 
ing, every  grass  blade  loaded  with  wa- 
ter, and  a  heavy  fog  driving  in  from  the 
sea.  I  hoped  number  three  would  know 
enough  to  stay  at  home,  but  his  fate  was 
upon  him,  and  no  rain  was  ever  wet 
enough  to  overcome  destiny.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  he  stretched  his  little  wings 
and  flew  to  the  ground,  —  a  very  good 
flight  for  his  family,  nearly  thirty  feet, 
twice  as  far  as  either  of  his  predecessors 
had  gone  ;  silently,  too,  —  no  fuss  about 
it.  He  began  at  once  the  baby  mock- 
er's hop  with  lifting  wings,  headed  for 
the  west  fence,  jumped  upon  the  lower 
board,  squeezed  through,  and  was  off 
down  the  garden  before  the  usual  crowd 
of  spectators  had  collected  to  strive  for 
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his  head.  I  was  delighted.  The  par- 
ents, who  were  not  near  when  he  flew, 
came  back  soon,  and  found  him  at  once. 
I  left  him  to  them,  and  returned  to  my 
place. 

But  silence  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  cedar,  late  so  full  of  life.  In 
vain  I  listened  for  another  cry  ;  in  vain 
I  watched  for  another  visit  from  the 
parents.  All  were  busy  in  the  garden 
and  lot,  and  if  any  baby  were  in  that 
nest  it  must  surely  starve.  Occasionally 
a  bird  came  back,  hunted  a  little  over 
the  old  ground  in  the  yard,  perched  a 
moment  on  the  fence,  and  saluted  me 
with  a  low  squawk,  but  their  interest  in 
the  place  was  plainly  over. 

After  two  hours  I  concluded  the  nest 
was  empty  ;  and  a  curious  performance 
of  the  head  of  the  late  family  convinced 
me  it  was  so.  He  came  quite  near  to 
me,  perched  on  a  bush  in  the  yard,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  me,  and  then,  with  great 
deliberation,  first  huffed,  then  squawked, 
then  sang  a  little,  then  flew.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  bird  meant  to  say,  but 
this  is  what  it  expressed  to  me :  "You've 
worried  us  all  through  this  trying  time, 
but  you  did  n't  get  one  of  our  babies  ! 
Hurrah !  " 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  the  nest 
brought  down  to  me.  For  foundation  it 
had  a  mass  of  small  twigs  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  crooked  and  forked 
and  straight,  which  were  so  slightly  held 
together  that  they  could  only  be  handled 
by  lifting  with  both  hands,  and  placing 
at  once  in  a  cloth,  where  they  were  care- 
fully tied  in.  Within  this  mass  of  twigs 
was  the  nest  proper,  thick  and  roughly 
constructed,  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
inside  diameter,  made  of  string,  rags, 
newspaper,  cotton  wadding,  bark,  Span- 
ish moss,  and  feathers,  lined  with  fine 
root  fibre,  I  think.  The  feathers  were 
not  inside  for  lining,  but  outside,  on  the 
upper  edge.  It  was,  like  the  foundation, 
so  frail  that,  though  carefully  managed, 
it  could  only  be  kept  in  shape  by  a 
string  around  it,  even  after  the  mass  of 


twigs  had  been  removed.  I  have  a  last 
year's  nest,  made  of  exactly  the  same 
materials,  but  in  a  much  more  substan- 
tial manner ;  so  perhaps  the  cedar-tree 
birds  were  not  so  skillful  builders  as 
some  of  their  family. 

The  mocking-bird's  movements,  ex- 
cepting in  flight,  are  the  perfection  of 
grace ;  not  even  the  cat-bird  can  rival 
him  in  airy  lightness,  in  easy  elegance 
of  motion.  In  alighting  on  a  fence,  he 
does  not  merely  come  down  upon  it ;  his 
manner  is  fairly  poetical.  He  flies  a  lit- 
tle too  high,  drops  like  a  feather,  touches 
the  perch  lightly  with  his  feet,  balances 
and  tosses  upward  his  tail,  often  quickly 
running  over  the  tips  of  half  a  dozen 
pickets  before  he  rests.  Passing  across 
the  yard,  he  turns  not  to  avoid  a  taller 
tree  or  shrub,  nor  does  he  go  through  it ; 
he  simply  bounds  over,  almost  touching 
it,  as  if  for  pure  sport.  In  the  matter 
of  bounds  the  mocker  is  without  a  peer. 
The  upward  spring  while  singing  is  an 
ecstatic  action,  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated  ;  he  rises  into  the  air  as 
though  too  happy  to  remain  on  earth, 
and,  opening  his  wings,  floats  down,  sing- 
ing all  the  while.  It  is  indescribable, 
but  enchanting  to  see.  In  courtship, 
too,  as  related,  he  makes  effective  use  of 
this  exquisite  movement.  In  simple  food- 
hunting  on  the  ground,  —  a  most  prosaic 
occupation  truly,  —  on  approaching  a 
hummock  of  grass  he  bounds  over  it  in- 
stead of  going  around.  In  alighting 
on  a  tree,  he  does  not  pounce  upon  the 
twig  he  has  selected,  but  upon  a  lower 
one,  and  passes  quickly  up  through  the 
branches,  as  lithe  as  a  serpent.  So  fond 
is  he  of  this  exercise  that  one  which  I 
watched  amused  himself  -half  an  hour 
at  a  time  in  a  pile  of  brush ;  starting 
from  the  ground,  slipping  easily  through 
up  to  the  top,  standing  there  a  moment, 
then  flying  back  and  repeating  the  per- 
formance. Should  the  goal  of  his  jour- 
ney be  a  fence  picket,  he  alights  on  the 
beam  which  supports  it,  and  hops  grace- 
fully to  the  top. 
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Like  the  robin,  the  mocking-bird  seeks 
his  food  from  the-  earth,  sometimes  dig- 
ging it,  but  oftener  picking  it  up.  His 
manner  on  the  ground  is  much  like  the 
robin's  :  he  lowers  the  head,  runs  a  few 
steps  rapidly,  then  erects  himself  very 
straight  for  a  moment.  But  he  adds  to 
this  familiar  performance  a  peculiar  and 
beautiful  movement,  the  object  of  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover.  At  the 
end  of  a  run  he  lifts  his  wings,  open- 
ing them  wide,  displaying  their  whole 
breadth,  which  makes  him  look  like  a 
gigantic  butterfly,  then  instantly  lowers 
his  head  and  runs  again,  generally  pick- 
ing up  something  as  he  stops.  A  cor- 
respondent in  South  Carolina,  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  bird,  suggests  that 
his  object  is  to  startle  the  grasshoppers, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  "  flush  his 
game."  I  watched  very  closely,  and 
could  not  fix  upon  any  theory  more 
plausible,  though  it  seemed  to  be  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  nestlings,  as 
mentioned  above,  did  the  same  thing  be- 
fore they  thought  of  looking  for  food. 
The  custom  is  not  invariable  ;  some- 
times it  is  done,  and  sometimes  not. 

The  mocking-bird  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  a  gentle  disposition,  especially 
during  the  time  of  nesting.  He  does 
not  seem  malicious,  but  rather  mischiev- 
ous, and  his  actions  resemble  the  naughty 
though  not  wicked  pranks  of  an  active 
child.  At  that  time  he  does,  it  must 
be  admitted,  lay  claim  to  a  rather  large 
territory,  considering  his  size,  and  en- 
forces his  rights  with  many  a  hot  chase 
and  noisy  dispute,  as  remarked  above. 
Any  mocking-bird  who  dares  to  flirt  a 
feather  over  the  border  of  the  ground 
he  chooses  to  consider  his  own  has  to 
battle  with  him.  A  quarrel  is  a  curious 
operation,  usually  a  chase,  and  the  war- 
cry  is  so  peculiar  and  apparently  so  in- 
congruous that  it  is  fairly  laughable.  It 
is  a  rough  breathing,  like  the  '•  huff  "  of 
an  angry  cat,  and  a  serious  dispute  be- 
tween the  birds  reminds  one  of  nothing 
but  a  disagreement  in  the  feline  family. 


If  the  stranger  does  not  take  the  hint, 
and  retire  at  the  first  huff,  he  is  chased, 
over  and  under  trees  and  through 
branches,  so  violently  that  leaves  rustle 
and  twigs  are  thrust  aside,  as  long  as 
the  patience  or  wind  holds  out.  On  one 
occasion  the  defender  of  his  homestead 
kept  up  a  lively  singing  all  through  the 
furious  flight,  which  lasted  six  or  eight 
minutes,  —  a  remarkable  thing. 

To  others  than  his  own  kind  the 
mocker  seems  usually  indifferent,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  crow.  So 
long  as  this  bird  kept  over  the  salt- 
marsh,  or  flew  quite  high,  or  even  held 
his  mouth  shut,  he  was  not  noticed ;  but 
let  him  fly  low  over  the  lawn,  and  above 
all  let  him  "  caw,"  and  the  hot-headed 
owner  of  the  place  was  upon  him.  He 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  special  plan  of 
attack,  like  the  king-bird  or  the  oriole ; 
his  aim  appeared  to  be  merely  to  worry 
the  enemy,  and  in  this  he  was  untiring, 
flying  madly  and  without  pause  around 
a  perching  crow  until  he  took  flight,  and 
then  attempting  to  rise  above  him.  In 
this  he  was  not  always  successful,  not 
being  particularly  expert  on  the  wing, 
though  I  have  two  or  three  times  seen 
the  smaller  bird  actually  rest  on  the 
back  of  the  foe  for  three  or  four  seconds 
at  a  time. 

The  song  of  the  free  mocking-bird ! 
With  it  ringing  in  my  ear  at  this  moment, 
after  having  feasted  upon  it  and  gloried 
in  it  day  and  night  for  many  weeks, 
how  can  I  criticise  it !  How  can  I  do  oth- 
erwise than  fall  into  rhapsody,  as  does 
almost  every  one  who  knows  it  and  de- 
lights in  it,  as  I  do  !  It  is  something 
for  which  one  might  pine  and  long,  as 
the  Switzer  for  the  Ranz-des-Vaches, 
and  the  more  one  hears  it  the  more  he 
loves  it.  I  think  there  will  never  come  a 
May  in  my  life  when  I  shall  not  long  to 
fold  my  tent  and  take  up  my  abode  in 
the  home  of  the  mocking-bird,  and  yet 
I  cannot  say  what  many  do.  For  vari- 
ety, glibness,  and  execution  the  song  is 
marvelous.  It  is  a  brilliant,  bewildering 
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exhibition,  and  one  listens  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  almost  equal  to  the  bird's  own, 
for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  his  music  :  he  so  enjoys  it 
himself,  he  throws  his  whole  soul  into  it, 
and  he  is  so  magnetic  that  he  charms  a 
listener  into  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
like  it.  His  manner  also  lends  enchant- 
ment ;  he  is  seldom  still.  If  he  begins 
in  a  cedar  -  tree,  he  soon  flies  to  the 
fence,  singing  as  he  goes,  thence  takes 
his  way  to  a  roof,  and  so  on,  changing 
his  place  every  few  minutes,  but  never 
losing  a  note.  His  favorite  perch  is  the 
top  spire  of  a  pointed  tree,  low  cedar  or 
young  pine,  where  he  can  bound  into 
the  air  as  already  described,  spread  his 
wings,  and  float  down,  never  omitting  a 
quaver.  It  seems  like  pure  ecstasy ;  and 
however  critical  one  may  be,  he  cannot 
help  feeling  deep  sympathy  with  the 
joyous  soul  that  thus  expresses  itself. 
With  all  the  wonderful  power  and  vari- 
ety, the  bewitching  charm,  there  is  not 
the  "  feeling,"  the  heavenly  melody,  of 
the  wood  thrush.  As  an  imitator,  I 
think  he  is  much  overrated.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Lanier  that 
"Whate'er  birds  did  or  dreamed,  this  bird 
could  say ; ' ' 

and  that  the  birds  are  jealous  of  his 
song,  as  Wilson  says,  I  cannot  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  they 
recognize  the  counterfeit.  The  tufted 
titmouse  called  as  loudly  and  constantly 
all  day  as  though  no  mocking-bird  shout- 


ed his  peculiar  and  easily  imitated  call 
from  the  house-top  ;  the  cardinal  gros- 
beak sang  every  day  in  the  grove,  though 
the  mocker  copied  him  more  closely 
than  any  other  bird.  He  repeats  the 
notes,  rattles  out  the  call,  but  he  cannot 
put  the  cardinal's  soul  into  them.  The 
song  of  every  bird  seems  to  me  the  ex- 
pression of  himself ;  it  is  a  perfect  whole 
of  its  kind,  given  with  proper  inflections 
and  pauses,  and  never  hurried  ;  where- 
as, when  the  mocker  delivers  it,  it  is 
simply  one  more  note  added  to  his  reper- 
tory, uttered  in  his  rapid  staccato,  in  his 
loud,  clear  voice,  interpolated  between 
incongruous  sounds,  without  expression, 
and  lacking  in  every  way  the  beauty 
and  attraction  of  the  original. 

The  song  consists  entirely  of  short  stac- 
cato phrases,  each  phrase  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  perhaps  twice,  possibly  five  or 
six  times.  If  he  has  a  list  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  —  and  I  think  he  has  more,  —  he 
can  make  almost  unlimited  changes  and 
variety,  and  can  sing  for  two  hours  or 
longer,  holding  his  listener  spell-bound 
and  almost  without  consciousness  that  he 
has  repeated  anything. 

So  winning  and  so  lasting  is  the 
charm  with  which  this  bird  enthralls  his 
lovers  that  scarcely  had  I  left  his  en- 
chanted neighborhood  before  everything 
else  was  forgotten,  and  there  remain  of 
that  idyllic  month  only  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  delightful  memories.  "  0  thou 
heavenly  bird  ! " 

Olive  Thome  Miller. 


A  TORY  PARSON. 


MATHER  BYLES,  of  "fame  facete," 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1706,  the  place  and  year 
which  gave  the  child  Franklin  also  to  the 
world.  There  had  been  a  Henry  Byles, 
a  native  of  Sarum,  England,  settled  in 
Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as 


1640 ;  but  of  him  no  traces  remained. 
His  young  namesake  was  the  son  of  an 
English  emigrant,  who  died  early ;  de- 
scended, through  his  American  moth- 
er, from  those  two  godly  colonial  big- 
wigs, John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  clever  boy, 
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with  a  taste  for  literature,  graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1725. 
As  a  matter  of  heredity  and  precedent, 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  ministry.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber (N.  S.),  1732,  and  the  following 
year  we  find  him,  young,  robust,  and  in- 
dividual, installed  as  first  pastor  of  the 
Hollis  Street  Church.  From  Aberdeen, 
in  1765,  he  got  his  degree,  —  an  honor 
obtainable,  at  that  time,  without  much 
striving.  He  made  an  imperious  and 
impressive  figure  in  the  pulpit ;  his  voice 
was  sonorous  and  well  modulated,  and 
the  scholarly  quality  of  his  sermons  won 
him  an  early  reputation.  He  had  a  very 
nice  discriminating  sense  that  what  was 
befitting  to  Mather  Byles  at  large  was 
not  always  opportune  to  Mather  Byles, 
D.  D.  Politics  he  never  preached ;  his 
quadruple  disclaimer  of  such  topics  is  as 
well  known  as  any  saying  of  his  life. 
No  puns  edged  themselves  into  his  moral 
discourses.  Records  show  that  on  one 
occasion,  however,  he  was  sorely  tempt- 
ed, and  fell.  Thomas  Prince  (peace  to 
the  ashes  of  that  good  Bostonian !)  had 
promised  to  preach  for  him  on  a  certain 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  when  the  hour 
came  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  congregation  waited  long  and  pa- 
tiently, and  services  were  delayed,  till 
the  pastor,  in  a  sort  of  weary  indigna- 
tion, mounted  the  stair,  and  delivered 
an  earnest  harangue  on  the  whimsically 
chosen  text  from  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  Psalm  :  "  Put  not  your  trust 
in  Princes." 

Many  of  his  sermons  were  set  forth 
in  print,  under  titles  of  portentous 
length.  Most  valuable,  perhaps,  for  its 
good  heart  is  The  Prayer  and  Plea  of 
David  to  be  Delivered  from  Blood-Guil- 
tiness, Improved  in  a  Sermon  at  the  An- 
cient Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  May 
10,  1751,  before  the  Execution  of  a 
Young  Negro  Servant  for  Poisoning 
an  Infant.  Byles  employs  some  happy 
phrases  ;  "  Saint  Paul's  harmonious  and 
gallant  periods  of  inspiration  "  being  one 


of  them.  "  Critics,"  he  says,  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  Character  and  End  of  the 
Perfect  Man,  "  are  men  who  have  a 
wonderful  knack  to  illustrate  away  the 
meaning  of  the  clearest  texts,  and  ex- 
plain them  into  nonsense."  Before  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, June  2,  1740,  he  gave  a  fine  ad- 
dress on  the  Glories  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  and  the  Fortitude  of  the  Reli- 
gious Hero.  In  it  he  calls  young  David, 
about  to  face  the  giant,  the  "  Rosey 
Warriour,"  and  quotes  "  the  correct,  the 
delicate,  the  sublime  Addison."  A 
plump  list  of  errata  follows  the  pub- 
lished pamphlet,  the  author  announcing 
himself  as  one  who  has  "  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  transcribe  his  notes  for 
the  press."  In  this  same  sermon  oc- 
curs a  memorable  passage,  when  referred 
to  the  antagonistic  political  beliefs  of 
Mather  Byles,  later  in  life.  "We  are 
certainly  a  most  exposed  people,  and  in 
our  unfortified  posture  "  (mine  et  sem- 
per /)  "  seem  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  the 
first  invader.  'T  is  not  for  me  to  charge 
the  fault  of  this  anywhere,  but  only  to 
pray  God  that  some  happy  method  may 
open  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance. 
.  .  .  But  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  what 
in  you  lies  to  diffuse  skill  and  valor 
through  your  several  regiments  and  com- 
panies, that  at  least  we  may  keep  our 
country,  should  we  be  obliged  to  give  up 
our  frontiers  on  the  seas  !  " 

Mather  Byles  wrote  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,  and  tradition  af- 
firms most  of  its  poetical  contributions 
to  be  his.  His  essays  were  signed,  after 
the-  manner  of  Addison' s  "  Clio  "  in  the 
Spectator,  with  some  one  letter  of  the 
word  Celoiza ;  his  prose  being  brief,  sen- 
sible, and  direct.  But  that  on  which  he 
prided  himself  was  a  small  volume,  enti- 
tled Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Mr. 
Byles  :  "  Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  coete- 
ra  ludierna  pono  :  "  Boston  :  Printed  and 
sold  by  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green  (the 
publishers  of  the  Boston  Gazette  and 
Weekly  Journal)  in  Queen  Street,  1744. 
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The  author's  preface  announces  most  of 
the  verses  as  college  productions ;  he 
thus  rescues  them  from  miscellanies,  and 
officially  takes  leave  of  his  "  airy  Muse." 
The  divinity  last  named  falls  neatly, 
under  an  invective  of  old  Robert  Bur- 
ton's :  "  a  giganticall  Anakim,  a  heavie, 
vast,  barbarous  lubber."  But  the  read- 
er shall  judge.  The  book  opens  with 
hymns,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Watts,  but  rhapsodical  to  the  verge  of 
suspicion.  Presently  Mr.  Byles  returns 
to  the  subject  of  the  fighting  pagan  gen- 
tleman from  Gath,  whose  exploits  seem 
to  have  dwelt  much  in  his  mind.  This 
dramatic  bit  is  from  Goliath's  Defeat,  in 
the  Manner  of  Lucan.  David  has  just 
spoken. 

"  He  said  :   then  whirled  his  sling,  the  pebble 

flung ; 

It  flew  impetuous,  and  triumphant  sung ; 
On  his  broad  front  it  struck  the  warrior  full, 
And  death  drove  furious  through  his  crashing 

skull. ' ' 

But  for  all  that,  Mr.  Byles's  Goliath, 
ready,  as  Shelley  said  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
"  to  take  a  great  deal  of  killing,"  sur- 
vives for  a  stanza,  and  rolls  about  "  in 
dust  arid  blood,"  to  the  edification  of 
both  armies. 

There  is  an  Elegy  on  a  Young  Com- 
mander slain  in  Battle  with  the  Indians, 
in  1724 :  — 

"Alpeus  the  gay,  the  beauteous  and  the  brave, 
Alpeus,  who,  with  the  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
Courageous  in  his  country's  cause  expired  !  ' ' 

some  congratulatory  twaddle  to  Governor 
Burnet,  whose  career  was  consistently 
worthless,  with  lines  in  it  that  bring  one 
back  impetuously  from  its  stilted 

"  Bostonia,  mistress  of  the  towns, 
Whom  the   pleased   bay  with   amorous   arms 
surrounds,"" 

to  Emerson's  terse,  glad-hearted  render- 
ing of  the  same  conceit :  — 

"  The  rocky  nook  with  hill-tops  three 
Looks  eastward  from  the  farms  ; 
And  twice  each  day  the  flowing  sea 
Takes  Boston  in  its  arms  !  " 

How  that  clears  the  air  for  thee,  "  thou 
darling  town  of  ours  "  ! 


Mr.  Byles  had  an  innocent  venera- 
tion for  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover. 
He  wept  for  the  first  George,  his  apoc- 
ryphal 

"Sacred  ashes,  and  distinguished  urn," 

and  shouted  welcomes  to  the  second,  in 
a  breath.  Neither  of  these  royal  stolid- 
ities ever  had  a  more  impassioned  adher- 
ent. He  writes  approbation  in  a  copy  of 
Paradise  Lost :  — 

"  O  Milton  !  I'm  transported  at  thy  name !  " 

and  is  quite  as  generous  to  a  contempo- 
rary master :  — 

"  0  Pope !  thy  fame   is    spread    around  the 

sky 

Far  as  the  waves  can  flow,  far  as  the  winds 
can  fly. 

'T  is  Pope,  my  friend,  that  gilds  our  gloomy 

night, 
And  if  I  shine,  't  is  his  reflected  light !  " 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  To 
an  Ingenious  Young  Gentleman,  on  his 
Dedicating  a  Poem  to  the  Author :  — 

' '  To  you,  dear  youth !    whom   all   the  Muses 

own, 
And  great  Apollo  speaks  his  darling  son." 

But  the  youth  and  his  genius  are  un- 
accountably dead,  despite  his  ceded  im- 
mortality ;  the  Mr.  Mather  Byles  who 
made  ill  verses  survives  as  a  curiosity  ; 
and  Apollo,  meanwhile  ? 

The  good  parson  corresponded  with 
Lansdowne,  Pope,  and  Watts.  Many  of 
his  quasi-chroniclers  —  for  no  one  com- 
plete, authentic  record  of  Mather  Byles 
exists  —  adduce  that  fact  as  an  instance 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
men  of  intellect  abroad.  But  a  letter  to 
Alexander  Pope,  dated  New  England, 
Boston,  October  7,  1727,  while  the  wri- 
ter had,  indeed,  "  the  dew  of  his  youth  " 
and  the  assurance  thereof,  shall  be  tran- 
scribed in  part,  to  suggest  that  if  the 
"  airy  Muse  "  in  the  colonies  was  not 
known  in  England  it  was  not  due  to  her 
bashful  disposition,  and  to  serve  as  a 
glorious  early  American  specimen  of 
that  art  of  addressing  great  ones  which 
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has  now  degenerated  into  a  blunter  re- 
quest for  autographs  :  — 

SIB,  —  You  are  doubtless  wonder- 
ing at  the  novelty  of  an  epistle  from  the 
remote  shores  where  this  dates  its  origin, 
as  well  as  from  so  obscure  a  hand  as  that 
which  subscribes  it.  But  what  corner  of 
the  earth  so  secret  as  not  to  have  heard 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Pope?  Or  who  so 
retired  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
admirable  compositions,  or  so  stupid  as 
not  to  be  ravished  with  them  ?  .  .  .  To 
let  you  see  a  little  of  the  reputation 
which  you  bear  in  these  unknown  cli- 
mates, and  the  improvements  we  are 
making,  under  your  auspicious  influences, 
in  the  polite  studies  of  the  Muses,  I 
transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  poems,  as- 
suring myself,  though  not  of  the  appro- 
bation of  your  judgment,  yet  of  the  ex- 
cuse and  lenity  of  that  candor  which  is 
forever  inseparable  from  a  great  genius. 
...  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  suppress 
the  struggle  of  passion  which  swells  my 
breast  while  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  so 
great  a  man.  .  .  .  How  often  have  I 
been  soothed  and  charmed  with  the  ever- 
blooming  landscapes  of  your  Windsor 
Forest!  And  how  does  my  very  soul 
melt  away  at  the  soft  complaint  of  the 
languishing  Eloisa  !  How  frequently  has 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  commanded  the 
various  passions  of  my  mind,  provoked 
laughter,  breathed  a  tranquillity,  or  in- 
spired a  transport!  And  how  often 
have  I  been  raised  and  borne  away  by 
the  resistless  fire  of  the  Iliad,  as  it  glows 
in  your  immortal  translation !  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  conclude  my  letter  with  asking 
the  favor  of  a  few  lines  from  the  hand 
which  has  blest  the  world  with  such  di- 
vine productions.  If  you  thus  honor  me, 
assure  yourself  the  joys  you  will  produce 
in  me  will  be  inferior  to  none  but  the 
poetic  rapture  of  your  own  breast.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  disposed  to  write,  when 
I  confess  that  I  have  a  more  superstitious 
ardor  to  see  .a  word  written  by  your  pen 
than  ever  Tom  Folio,  in  the  Tatler,  to 


see  a  simile  of  Virgil  with  that  advan- 
tage. 

I  am,  sir,  your  great  admirer  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

MATHER  BYLES. 

In  return,  Mr.  Pope  sent,  later,  a 
quarto  presentation  copy  of  his  version 
of  the  Odyssey,  treasured  faithfully  by 
its  recipient.  To  the  letter  Pope  an- 
swered, says  Buckingham,  "  in  terms  of 
extravagant  compliment,  which  Byles 
was  fond  of  exhibiting  on  every  practi- 
cable occasion.  Among  other  ironical 
expressions,  Pope  said  it  had  been  long 
supposed  that  the  Muses  had  deserted 
the  British  Empire,  but  the  reception  of 
this  book  of  poems  had  relieved  him  of 
his  sorrow,  for  it  was  evident  they  had 
only  emigrated  to  the  colonies."  Here 
a  little  confusion  is  evident.  Byles  must 
have  sent  his  poems  to  Pope  either  in 
manuscript  or  in  pamphlet ;  for  his  book 
itself  was  only  published  the  year  of 
Pope's  death.  At  any  rate,  the  "  corre- 
spondence," deduced  from  its  beginnings, 
must  have  been  delicious.  Byles's  ritual 
of  literary  admiration  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  re-making  himself  on  an  elected 
idol,  and  then  calling  the  attention  of 
the  idol  to  his  honest  but  hyperbolic  fac- 
simile. 

He  married  the  niece  of  Governor 
Jonathan  Belcher,  who  had  given  the 
land  for  the  erection  of  Hollis  Street 
Church,  to  which,  a  year  or  two  after 
its  opening,  Thomas  Hollis,  of  London, 
gave  the  great  bell.  The  second  wife 
of  Mather  Byles  was  the  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer. 

Peace  and  prosperity  attended  him 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
He  had  followed  his  wise  rule  of  preach- 
ing no  politics,  but  his  barbed  sarcasms, 
in  secular  life,  struck  right  and  left  at 
the  rising  spirit  of  resistance.  Private 
enmities  and  public  scandals  began,  and 
the  same  Mather  Byles  who  had  warned 
the  militia  to  stand  fast  and  repel  an 
invader  slipped  suddenly  into  collision 
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with  his  church  and  his  associates,  and 
came  forth,  misguided  but  still  sincere, 
a  vehement  and  uncompromising  Tory. 
The  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  in 
concord  for  forty-three  years  were  swift 
to  discover  sudden  flaws  in  his  action 
and  conversation,  and  dissolved  their 
connection  with  him  in  1776  ;  "  he  hav- 
ing by  his  conduct,"  so  they  voted,  "  put 
an  end  to  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher." 
Angered  at  his  political  attitude,  his  flock 
burst  upon  him  like  Actaeon's  hounds, 
urging  charges  unjust  and  bitter.  The 
church  had  been  used  as  a  barrack  by 
the  British,  while  they  held  possession 
of  the  town ;  so  soon  as  they  had  evacu- 
ated, and  while  yet  the  straw  and  the 
broken  wood  of  the  pews  were  strewn 
about,  a  committee  of  avenging  parish- 
ioners gathered  in  the  gallery  to  confront 
their  pastor.  He,  in  flowing  gown  and 
bands  and  full-powdered  wig,  his  great 
three-cornered  hat  hung  over  the  edge 
of  the  pulpit,  stood,  erect  and  solemn, 
listening  to  the  little  weak-voiced  clerk 
reading  accusations  from  the  gallery.  At 
last,  he  thundered  back  in  his  large 
voice,  "  'T  is  false !  and  the  church,  of 
Christ  in  Hollis  Street  knows  that  it 
is  false !  "  and  descended,  majestic  and 
wrathful,  never  to  enter  the  doors  again. 
Neither  did  he  ever  undertake  any  other 
pastoral  charge.  In  May  of  1777,  he 
was  arrested,  and  denounced  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  country.  The  charges  brought 
against  him  in  special  court  were  that 
he  prayed  for  the  king,  and  "  prayed  in 
publick  that  America  might  submitt  to 
Grate  Brittain,  or  wordes  to  the  same 
purpose ; "  that  he  had  remained  in 
town  during  the  siege,  and  had  received 
visits  from  the  British  officers ;  and  that 
—  oh,  most  unkindest  cut !  —  "  he  had 
lent  them  his  glasses  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  works  erected  out  of  toivn 
for  our  defence."  Byles's  own  neighbor, 
Colonel  John  Crane,  a  tea-party  man,  a 
carpenter  and  a  patriot  (whose  pictur- 
esque tumble-down  establishment  was 
swept  from  Tremont  Street,  opposite 


Hollis,  but  a  few  years  ago),  had  suc- 
ceeded Knox  in  command  of  these  Neck 
fortifications.  Nothing  so  much  delight- 
ed him  as  to  annoy  the  royalist  house 
from  his  post  with  little  stray  missiles 
and  delicate  punctures  in  its  roof  and 
walls.  They  were  his  ultima  ratio,  in 
return  for  many  an  old  gibe  unrepaid. 

Mather  Byles  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  confinement  on  a  guard- 
ship,  to  be  transported  to  England,  with 
his  family,  inside  a  period  of  forty  days. 
But  the  sentence  was  soon  commuted  — 
by  what  influence  is  hard  to  discover  — 
to  confinement  on  his  own  premises.  He 
was  not  at  all  abashed,  and  joked  reck- 
lessly on  his  altered  fortunes.  "  That 's 
an  observe-a-tory  !  "  he  liked  to  say  to 
any  casual  visitor  who  glanced  wonder- 
ingly  on  the  ever-pacing  sentinel.  After 
two  supplantings,  the  guard  was  finally 
withdrawn  ;  and  the  irrepressible  prison- 
er made  a  new  pun  the  moment  he  heard 
the  cheering  news,  and  announced  him- 
self as  one  who  had  been  guarded,  re- 
garded, and  disregarded  !  One  of  these 
simple-hearted  jailers,  on  the  doctor's 
representation  that  he,  of  course,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from 
the  house,  trotted  down  street,  with  a 
milk-pitcher,  on  the  family  errand  ;  while 
the  portly  clergyman  magnanimously 
shouldered  the  musket,  and  marched  to 
and  fro  in  the  interval,  savagely  eying 
his  own  door,  to  the  mirth  of  the  neigh- 
bors. 

Inconvenience  and  suffering  he  took 
jocosely,  but  a  Tory  he  remained.  In 
his  latter  days  he  saw  the  church  which 
had  rejected  him  burn  to  the  ground, 
and  the  eager  flame  come  licking  and 
hissing  so  near  his  home  that  "  his 
books,  instruments,  papers,  and  print- 
ings," as  his  nephew,  Jeremy  Belknap, 
records,  "  were  dislodged  in  an  hour 
from  fifty  years'  quietness  to  a  helter- 
skelter  heap  in  an  adjoining  pasture." 
But  the  conflagration  was  beaten  down, 
and  he  was  spared  a  houseless  last  year 
of  life.  "  He  naturally  found  his  social 
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attractions  more  and  more  among  the 
Episcopalians,"  writes  George  L.  Cha- 
ney,  "  who  were  generally  of  the  royalist 
persuasion."  The  members  of  Trinity 
Church,  especially,  were  kind  to  him  in 
his  declining  fortunes ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  remember  that  his  old  congrega- 
tion of  Hollis  Street,  after  his  dismissal, 
voted  money  for  his  necessities.  Mather 
Byles  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  1783, 
and  died  in  Boston,  aged  eighty -two, 
July  5,  1788,  with  the  anniversary  joy- 
bells  of  the  young  republic  yet  ringing 
in  his  dissentient  ears.  Just  before  he 
went,  the  rectors  of  Christ  Church  and 
of  Trinity  bent  over  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  felt.  "  I  feel,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  friend  Bishop  Parker,  who  put  his 
ear  toward  the  pillow,  —  "I  feel  as  if  I 
had  about  got  to  that  land  where  there 
are  no  more  bishops  !  "  And  so,  with  a 
parting  fling  at  the  rival  sect  and  the 
old  half-sportive,  half-biting  banter,  our 
inquisitor  on  the  king's  English  ceased 
to  speak,  and  gave  up  his  pious,  arro- 
gant, rhyming  Tory  ghost. 

' '  We  are  dead  ;  let  no  man  harty  or  vex  us, 

dead, 
But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all." 

His  only  son  and  namesake  —  "  my 
Mather,"  he  tenderly  scores  him  in  the 
official  church  entry  of  baptism,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1734  —  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1751,  and,  dismissed  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  New  London,  on  account  of  his 
change  of  faith,  strayed  from  Boston  to 
Portsmouth,  and  thence,  by  sentence 
of  banishment  at  the  Revolution,  to  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died 
in  1814,  leaving  three  children,  all  mar- 
ried. Doctor  Byles's  daughters,  Katy  and 
Polly,  survived  many  years,  beaming, 
reminiscent,  garrulous  old  maids,  carry- 
ing their  pathetic  loyalty  into  a  day  so 
late  as  the  accession  of  William  IV., 
over  seas,  when  one  of  them  wrote  mag- 
nificently to  the  new  Guelph  that  "  the 
family  of  Byles  never  had  and  never 
would  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
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British  crown !  "  Their  tales  were  all 
of  the  hallowed  war-time,  when  they 
paced  the  paths  of  the  Common  arm-in- 
arm with  General  Howe  and  handsome 
Percy ;  and  when  his  lordship's  band 
played  evening  after  evening,  by  orders, 
under  their  discreet  windows.  Their 
treasures  were  Tory  relics  and  memo- 
rials, inheritances  from  their  father,  the 
Pope  quarto,  rare  china,  nooks  filled 
with  curious  and  storied  souvenirs.  The 
elder  sister  was  literally  shocked  out  of 
life  in  1835,  when  the  town  authorities 
cut  off  the  southeast  corner  of  the  family 
mansion,  in  the  extension  of  Tremont 
Street.  Throughout  her  life  she  had 
forbidden  improvements  and  alterations, 
and  with  the  passion  of  conservatism  re- 
fused to  sell  at  any  price  ;  and  now  that 
the  sacrilege  was  accomplished  despite 
her,  she  groaned  in  vehement  remon- 
strance, and  vowed,  even  while  the  work 
of  removal  was  going  on,  that  no  crea- 
ture in  these  accursed  States  should  be 
any  the  richer  for  what  she  left  behind. 
Then  she  died  of  her  indignation  ;  and 
her  sister,  laid  two  years  later  by  her 
side  in  the  vaults  of  old  Trinity,  where 
they  worshiped,  willed  every  farthing  of 
their  possessions  to  relatives  in  the  colo- 
nies. Their  dearly  loved  mansion  was 
a  wooden,  two-storied,  gambrel-roofed 
house,  opposite  the  up  -  town  side  of 
Hollis  Street,  on  Tremont,  not  dissimilar 
to  the  neighboring  gambrel  -  roof  which 
yet  stands  in  the  near  neighborhood  ;  it 
had  nothing  on  the  south  but  pasture 
and  garden  land.  For  we  bear  in  mind 
that  Tremont  and  Common  streets  were 
one,  in  those  days,  and  that  the  Nassau 
Street  which  they  formed  ran  curvingly 
from  Orange  (now  Washington)  to  Boyl- 
ston  Street ;  so  that  when  our  modern 
Tremont  was  pushed  on  through  the 
fields  at  an  angle  to  Common  Street,  it 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  Byles  es- 
tate. 

It  remains  for  us  to  recall  that  on 
which  the  doctor's  reputation  rests.  His 
pompous  oratorical  periods,  with  his 
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political  failings,  have  been  forgiven  him. 
Little  is  heard  now  of  the  approbation 
of  townsfolk  for  his  forgotten  virtues  or 
for  his  moral  fibre,  staunch  and  noble 
as  oak.  But  his  "  wanton  wiles  "  are 
extant,  and  rumor  foists  forever  on  his 
venerable  shade  some  play-upon-words 
of  which  he  was  wholly  guiltless.  He 
made  a  number  of  the  worst  puns  —  that 
is,  as  Charles  Lamb  contends,  the  best  — 
upon  record.  This  evil  propensity  he 
shared  with  his  uncle,  the  sly  and  solemn 
author  of  our  epic  Magnalia  Christi. 
Let  us  subjoin  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
not  unfamiliar. 

Thomas  Hill  had  a  distillery  at  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  South  streets.  Doc- 
tor Byles,  passing  his  door,  beckons  him 
out.  "  Do  you  still  ?  "  "  That  is  my 
business,  sir."  "  Then  come  with  me, 
and  still  my  wife."  A  quagmire  formed 
in  front  of  his  residence,  of  which  he 
complained  several  times,  to  no  avail. 
The  city  fathers,  going  by,  sink  wheel- 
deep  in  their  chaise.  The  doctor  ap- 
pears on  his  threshold,  in  congratulation. 
"  Ah,  gentlemen  !  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  stirring  in  the  matter  at  last." 
He  paid  his  addresses  unsuccessfully  to 
a  lady  who  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Quincy.  Her  late  suitor  meets  her  sub- 
sequently, with  one  of  Polonius's  "vile 
phrases  :  "  "  So,  madam,  you  prefer  a 
Quincy  to  Byles."  He  rids  himself  of 
a  troublesome  gossip  of  a  visitor,  remem- 
bering that  a  ship  has  just  arrived  in 
port  with  three  hundred  street  lamps, 
and  asking  briskly,  "Have  you  heard 
the  news,  madam,  —  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Why,  three  hundred  new  lights 
have  come  over  this  morning  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  selectmen  have  wisely  or- 
dered them  to  be  put  in  irons  immedi- 
ately !  "  And  she  hurries  away  to  verify 
the  exciting  report,  on  the  strength  of 
a  double-entendre  worthy  of  Swift.  On 
the  memorable  dark  day  in  May,  1780, 
a  friend  sends  her  little  boy  to  the  Nas- 
sau Street  door,  with  her  compliments, 
and  the  written  message,  "  Dear  doctor. 


how  do  you  account  for  this  strange 
darkness  ?  "  To  which  he  replies  forth- 
with, "  Dear  madam,  I  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  you  are."  He  shares  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Episcopalians, 
their  ritual  and  their  style  of  building. 
He  looks  askance  at  King's  Chapel  and  its 
lower  tier  of  windows,  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  upper.  There  they 
blink  yet,  reminiscent  of  that  sharp,  hos- 
tile tongue.  "  H'm  !  I  have  heard  of 
the  canons  of  your  English  Church,  but 
I  never  before  saw  its  port-holes !  "  He 
vents  his  scorn  political  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. "  Our  grievances  redressed  "  was 
a  catch-phrase  of  the  times,  the  crystal- 
lization into  three  words  of  growing  un- 
easiness and  impending  rebellion,  words 
which  he  himself  had  employed  more 
than  once  in  public  speeches.  One  fine 
morning  a  crowd  on  the  Common  are 
watching  the  soldiery  parading  in  their 
new  seal-let  coats.  "  Who  says  our  griev- 
ances are  not  red-dressed  ?  "  cries  Doctor 
Byles.  But  a  captious  by-stander  trips 
him  by  the  heel.  "  That  won't  do,  doc- 
tor !  You  have  two  d's  !  "  he  cries 
back.  "  Ay,  ay  !  "  the  ready  wit  an- 
swers, "  I  have  a  right  to  'em  ;  I  got 
'em  from  Aberdeen  in  1765."  He  had 
known  General  Knox  as  a  book-seller, 
before  the  war.  Knox  had  grown  very 
corpulent  in  the  interval,  and  was  sensi- 
tive concerning  it.  While  he  takes  pos- 
session of  the  town,  after  the  enemy's 
evacuation,  at  the  head  of  his  artillery, 
Byles  lifts  his  voice  from  the  throng,  in 
the  admiring  and  audible  comment,  "  I 
never  saw  a  Knox  fatter,  in  my  life  !  " 
The  sturdy  soldier  takes  it  as  a  mortal 
affront ;  though  he  could  have  borne  it 
from  any  but  a  Tory,  he  says. 

Doctor  Byles  had  shining  domestic 
qualities,  but  he  must  have  been,  to  his 
own  circle,  in  his  capacity  as  court-jes- 
ter, nothing  short  of  an  incubus  and 
a  terror.  The  beleaguered  women  all 
thought  his  pranks  exceedingly  humor- 
ous, even  when  he  would  call  them  from 
their  beds  of  a  freezing  winter's  night. 
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to  ask  whether  they  lay  snug  and  warm. 
Mrs.  Byles,  caught  at  her  ironing-board, 
in  shabby  attire,  hot,  flushed,  and  tired, 
starts  when  she  hears  visitors,  and,  run- 
ning to  the  doctor's  study,  bids  him  lock 
her  in  the  closet.  The  company  is  asked 
in,  and  stays  an  hour,  the  host  showing, 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  his  curiosi- 
ties ;  and,  prefacing  that  the  last  oddity 
is  the  best,  turns  the  key,  and  exhibits 
Mrs.  Byles. 

The  household  had  at  one  time  a  ser- 
vant of  a  literal  turn  of  mind,  whom  the 
doctor  delighted  in  horrifying.  "  Go 
say  to  your  mistress,"  he  announces  to 
her  in  an  awe-struck  tone,  "  that  by  the 
time  you  will  reach  her  up-stairs  Doctor 
Byles  will  have  put  an  end  to  himself." 
Imagine  the  gaping  girl  screaming  on 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Byles,  and  that  incom- 
prehensible family,  as  ready  to  be  gulled 
anew  as  young  perch,  trooping  down 
wildly  to  the  long,  sunny  room,  where 
the  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Church  pa- 
rades up  and  down,  with  a  cow's  tail, 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  road, 
fastened  to  his  cassock !  Best  of  all  his 
practical  jokes  was  his  sending  a  swol- 
len-faced sufferer  to  the  astonished  Cop- 
ley, with  a  tearful  request  to  have  his 
tooth  drawn ! 

Byles  had  a  potent  rival  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Green,  a  wag  who  lived  on  School  Street, 
between  Court  Square  and  the  Crom- 
well's Head,  an  inn  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  No.  19.  Green  was  likewise  a 
Harvard  man,  of  the  class  of  1726,  and 
of  Byles's  own  age.  Like  him,  he  was 
proscribed  and  banished  as  a  loyalist 
(though  he  had  been  Samuel  Adams's 
former  friend  and  associate),  and  died 
in  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, in  1780.  Green  was  a  vivacious 
gentleman  of  excellent  parts, 

"  Whose  life  was  whim,  whose  soul  was  pun," 

as  an  ante-mortem  epitaph  once  charac- 
terized him.  He  reveled  in  burlesques 
and  ironies ;  and  he  and  Doctor  Byles 
parodied  each  other  until  their  swords 


were  worn  thin  with  crossing.  In  1733, 
Green  came  out  as  the  panegyrist  of 
Doctor  Byles's  cat,  and  enlivened  the 
town  with  the  meek  reference  (in  the 
second  line)  to  the  mythological  lady 
whom  the  churchly  poet  invoked  unctu- 
ously and  long.  He  starts  on  a  mourn- 
ful interrogation,  and  proceeds  with  can- 
dor :  — 

' '  How  shall  I  sing  ?     What  numbers  shall  I 

choose  ? 
For  in  my  favorite  cat  I  've  lost  my  Muse  ! 

She  in  the  study  was  my  constant  mate  ; 
There  we  together  many  evenings  sate  ; 
Whene'er  I  felt  my  towering  fancy  fail, 
1  stroked  her  head,  her  ears,  her  back  and 

tail, 

And  as  I  stroked  improved  my  dying  song 
From    the   sweet    notes    of    her   melodious 

tongue. 

Her  paws  and  mews  so  evenly  kept  time, 
She    purred   in   metre,    and   she   mew'd   in 

rhyme. 
But  when    my   dullness    has  too  stubborn 

proved, 

Nor  could  by  Pussy's  music  be  renewed, 
Oft  to  the  well-worn  volumes  have  I  gone, 
And  stol'n  a  line  from  Pope  or  Addison. 
Ofttimes  when  lost  amidst  poetic  heat, 
She  leaping  on  my  knee  has  took  her  seat, 
There  saw  the  throes  that  rack'd  my  labor- 
ing brain, 

And  lick'd  and  claw'd  me  to  myself  again  ! 
Then,  friend,  indulge  my  grief,  and  let  me 

mourn : 

My  cat  is  gone,  oh  !  never  to  return. 
Now  in  my  study  all  the  tedious  night, 
Alone  I  sit,  and,  unassisted,  write ; 
Look  often  round  (0  greatest  cause  of  pain  ! ) 
And  view  the  num'rous  labors  of  my  brain. 
Those  quires  of  words  arranged  in  pompous 

rhyme, 
Which   braved    the    jaws   of    all-devouring 

time, 

Now  undefended  and  unwatch'd  by  cats, 
Are  doomed  a  victim  to  the  teeth  of  rats !  ' 

Despite  the  grammatical  confusion  at 
the  close  of  this  elegy,  it  is  a  deft  take- 
off, and  hits  Byles's  adjectived  and  la- 
bored style  to  a  nicety. 

It  is  strange,  all  in  all,  that  faithful 
stewardship  itself  and  the  example  of  an 
upright  life,  during  "  the  length  and 
quietness  of  his  pastorate,"  could  have 
saved  Mather  Byles,  D.  D.,  from  the 
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vengeance  of  an  outraged  and  inoffen-  steady   under   their    bewildering    quips 

give   public.     His   witticisms   were    ex-  and  sallies  ?     We  can  only  suppose  that 

cruciating  ;  lawless    enough  for   capital  she  was  brooding  on  mighty  problems, 

punishment.      He   formulated   them   in  and  watching  the  stars  so  intently  that 

the  pauses  of  argument  and  in  the  gaps  the  gambols  of  Harlequin  and  his  shad- 

of  social  confidences.     No  man  could  go  ow  went  unheeded.    Poor,  fond,  earnest, 

unbitten   through   an   hour's   talk  with  aspiring,  hard-beset,  invincible  little  Bos- 

him.     "  A  most  troublesome  puppy  in  ton !      Be  it  to  her  credit  that  she  bore 

company ! "    his   friend    Lloyd   said   of  with   these   two    "  pestiferous  perturba- 

him  long  after,  in  a  burst  of  melancholy  tions,"   apart   from   the   pang   of   their 

enthusiasm.     Stranger  yet   that   no  so-  civic  unfaithfulness,  at  a  time  and  in  a 

ciety  was  organized  for  his  suppression,  state  of  mind  when  one  jest  too  much 

when  Mr.  Joseph  Green  held  up  a  dis-  threatened  to  drive  her  distraught,  and 

torting-mirror,  and  made  that  reverend  when,  like  Atalanta  foregoing  her  race 

and   intolerable    oddity  more  grotesque  to  lift  the  golden  pippin,  she  might  have 

than  ever  !     How,  in  the  name  of  char-  lost  us  freedom  had  she  paused  even  for 

ity,  did  one  small  preoccupied  town  keep  a  protest  or  a  laugh  ! 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


THE  PLEASURE   OF  THE  KING. 

BEHOLD,  that  day  came  Pharaoh,  and  they  cried, 
"  O  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  thou  art  Lord 
And  we  are  dust,  but  we  can  do  no  more. 
Yon  capstone  toppled,  and  threescore  were  slain : 
At  this  we  murmur  not,  for  they  are  dead, 
Our  comrades  and  our  brothers,  and  at  peace ; 
But  mark,  the  sullen  rock  unfleshed  our  hands ; 
Our  arms  are  palsied,  lifting ;    and  our  eyes 
Behold  not  Pharaoh's  jewels,  but  a  glare 
That  smites  them  sharply.     We  can  do  no  more; 
Have  mercy,  Pharaoh,  we  can  do  no  more." 
Gazed  he  upon  them  steadfastly,  and  thus, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  gave  answer :    "  What  are  ye, 
Vexing  the  lazy  silence  of  my  noon  ? 
Last  night  to  me  an  idle  fancy  came, 
And  ye  shall  shape  it.     Hew  me  now  a  lion, 
Remorseless  as  my  wakened  wrath  to  ye, 
Huge  as  a  mountain,  couchant,  but  the  face 
Shall  be  that  woman's  who  did  please  my  dream. 
Within  three  days  I  see  this,  or  ye  die. 
Go,  I  have  spoken."     But  they  cried,  "  We  die 
If  we  fulfill  this,  Lord."     Then  smiled  the  king : 
"  None  live  but  Pharaoh ;   I  alone  shall  live. 
Hew  ye  the  lion  couchant,  and  the  face, 
Like  to  the  woman's  who  did  please  my  dream, 
Ye  shall  set  westward,  with  unpitying  eyes, 
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To  watch  the  sun  go  down,  and  view  the  stride 

Of  night  and  death  to  empires  and  to  men, — 

For  so  the  idle  fancy  came  to  me. 

Go,  I  have  spoken."     And  they  did  obey, 

Hewing  the  lion  couchant,  with  the  face 

Of  her  who  pleased  his  dream;   within  three  days 

The  cruel  rock  was  graven,  and  the  eyes 

Unpitying  stared  upon  the  west,  where  came 

To  empires  and  to  men  both  death  and  night. 

The  king  beheld  and  smiled :    "  This  was  my  dream. 

Applaud  it,  slaves ! "     They  spoke  not,  being  dead. 

Henry  Guy  Carleton. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE  * 


II. 


THE  reader  who  glances  over  these 
papers,  and,  finding  them  too  full  of 
small  details  and  the  lesser  personal 
matters  which  belong  naturally  to  pri- 
vate correspondences,  turns  impatiently 
to  another  page,  has  my  entire  sympathy 
and  good-will.  He  is  not  bne  of  those 
for  whom  I  am  writing.  Having  no 
particular  interest  in  the  writer  or  his 
affairs,  he  does  not  care  for  the  his- 
tory of  "  the  migrations  from  the  blue 
bed  to  the  brown  "  and  the  many  Mis- 
tress Quicklyisms  of  circumstantial  nar- 
rative. Yet  all  this  may  be  pleasant 
reading  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  have  an  established 
relation  with  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine. I  gave  it  its  name  ;  I  wrote  in 
its  first  number  and  in  every  number 
for  the  first  three  years ;  I  have  been 
constant  in  my  allegiance  to  it,  and  feel 
at  ease  in  its  pages  as  nowhere  else.  But 
while  I  say  this,  I  must  not  forget  that 
a  new  generation  of  readers  is  turning 
its  leaves,  and  that  a  new  generation  of 
aspiring  and  brilliant  authors  has  grown 
into  public  recognition.  The  dome  of 


Boston  State  House,  which  is  the  centre 
of  my  little  universe,  was  glittering  in 
its  fresh  golden  pellicle  before  I  had 
reached  the  scriptural  boundary  of  life. 
It  has  lost  its  lustre  now,  and  the  years 
which  have  dulled  its  surface  have  whi- 
tened the  dome  of  that  fragile  structure 
in  which  my  consciousness  holds  the  ses- 
sion of  its  faculties.  Time  is  not  to  be 
cheated.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  perennial 
youth,  and  to  toy  with  the  nattering 
fictions  which  every  ancient  personage 
accepts  as  true  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  and  laughs  at  as  foolish  talk 
when  he  hears  them  applied  to  others. 
When,  in  my  exulting  immaturity,  I 
wrote  the  lines  not  unknown  to  the  read- 
ing public  under  the  name  of  "  The  Last 
Leaf,"  I  spoke  of  the  possibility  that  I 
myself  might  linger  on  the  old  bough 
until  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  new 
spring  were  opening  and  spreading  all 
around  me.  I  am  not  as  yet  the  soli- 
tary survivor  of  my  literary  contempora- 
ries, and,  remembering  who  my  few  co- 
evals are,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  I 
shall  not  be.  But  I  feel  lonely,  very 
lonely,  in  the  pages  through  which  I 
wander.  These  are  new  names  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  find  my  own.  In  an- 
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other  sense  I  am  very  far  from  alone. 
I  have  daily  assurances  that  I  have  a 
constituency  of  known  and  unknown  per- 
sonal friends,  whose  indulgence  I  have 
no  need  of  asking.  I  know  there  are 
readers  enough  who  will  be  pleased  to 
follow  me  in  my  brief  excursion,  be- 
cause I  am  myself,  and  will  demand  no 
better  reason.  If  I  choose  to  write  for 
them,  I  do  no  injury  to  those  for  whom 
my  personality  is  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence. They  will  find  in  every  periodi- 
cal some  things  which  are  not  intended 
for  them,  and  which  they  prefer  to  let 
alone.  No  person  is  expected  to  help 
himself  to  everything  set  before  him  at 
a  public  table.  I  will  not,  therefore,  hesi- 
tate to  go  on  with  the  simple  story  of 
our  Old  World  experiences. 

Thanks  to  my  Indian  blanket,  —  my 
shawl,  I  mean,  —  I  found  myself  noth- 
ing the  worse  for  my  manifold  adven- 
tures of  the  27th  of  May.  The  cold 
wind  sweeping  over  Epsom  downs  re- 
minded me  of  our  own  chilling  easter- 
ly breezes ;  especially  the  northeasterly 
ones,  which  are  to  me  less  disagreeable 
than  the  southeasterly.  But  the  poetical 
illusion  about  an  English  May,  — 

"  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, ' '  — 

and  all  that,  received  a  shrewd  thrust. 
Zephyr  ought  to  have  come  in  an  ulster, 
and  offered  Aurora  a  warm  petticoat. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  I 
brought  off  my  recollections  of  the  Derby 
of  1886  in  triumph,  and  am  now  wait- 
ing for  the  colored  portrait  of  Ormonde 
with  Archer  on  his  back,  —  Archer,  the 
winner  of  five  Derby  races,  one  of  which 
was  won  by  the  American  horse  Iroquois. 
When  that  picture,  which  I  am  daily 
expecting,  arrives,  I  shall  have  it  framed 
and  hung  by  the  side  of  Herring's  picture 
of  Plenipotentiary,  the  horse  I  saw  win 
the  Derby  in  1834.  These  two,  with  an 
old  portrait  of  the  great  Eclipse,  who, 
as  my  engraving  of  1780  says,  "was 
never  beat,  or  ever  had  occation  for 
Whip  or  Spur,"  will  constitute  my  en- 


tire sporting  gallery.  I  have  not  that 
vicious  and  demoralizing  love  of  horse- 
flesh which  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
to  find  a  perfectly  honest  hippophile. 
But  a  racer  is  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  quadruped,  — 

' '  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift ;  ' ' 

so  ethereal,  so  bird-like,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  horse  about  whom  those 
old  story-tellers  lied  so  stoutly  —  telling 
of  his  running  a  mile  in  a  minute  — 
was  called  Flying  Childers. 

The  roses  in  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  garden 
were  hardly  out  of  flower  when  I  lunched 
with  her  at  her  pretty  villa  at  Putney. 
There  I  met  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Hoi- 
man  Hunt,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  the 
translator  of  ^Eschylus,  and  other  good 
company. 

One  of  my  very  agreeable  experiences 
was  a  call  from  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  had  corresponded,  but  whom  I  had 
never  met.  This  was  Mr.  John  Bellows, 
of  Gloucester,  publisher,  printer,  man  of 
letters,  or  rather  of  words  ;  for  he  is  the 
author  of  that  truly  remarkable  little 
manual,  "  The  Bona  Fide  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  and  English  Lan- 
guages." To  the  review  of  this  little 
book,  which  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  the  London  Times  de- 
voted a  full  column.  I  never  heard  any 
one  who  had  used  it  speak  of  it  except 
with  admiration.  The  modest  Friend 
may  be  surprised  to  find  himself  at  full 
length  in  my  pages,  but  those  who  know 
the  little  miracle  of  typography,  its  con- 
ciseness, completeness,  arrangement,  will 
not  wonder  that  I  was  gratified  to  see 
the  author,  who  sent  it  to  me,  and  who 
has  written  me  most  interesting  letters 
on  the  local  antiquities  of  Gloucester  and 
its  neighborhood. 

We  lunched  that  day  with  Lady  Caiu- 
perdown,  where  we  were  happy  to  meet 
Miss  Frances.  Power  Cobbe.  In  the  af- 
ternoon we  went  by  invitation  to  a  "  tea 
and  talk  "  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Haweis's, 
at  Chelsea.  We  found  the  house  close 
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packed,  but  managed  to  get  through  the 
rooms,  shaking  innumerable  hands  of 
the  reverend  gentleman's  parishioners 
and  other  visitors.  It  was  very  well 
arranged,  so  as  not  to  be  too  fatiguing, 
•  and  we  left  the  cordial  gathering  in 
good  condition.  We  drove  home  with 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ellicott. 

After  this  Sir  James  Paget  called,  and 
took  me  to  a  small  and  e^rly  dinner- 
party ;  and  A went  with  my  secre- 
tary, the  young  lady  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  to  see  "  Human  Nature,"  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

On  the  following  day,  after  dining 
with  Lady  Holland  (wife  of  Sir  Henry, 
niece  of  Macaulay),  we  went  across  the 
street  to  our  neighbor's,  Lady  Stanley's. 
There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting  of 
schoolmistresses,  in  whose  work  her  son, 
the  Honorable  Lyulph  Stanley,  is  deeply 
interested.  Alas  !  The  schoolma'ams 
were  just  leaving  as  we  entered  the  door, 
and  all  we  saw  of  them  was  the  skirts 
of  their  descending  robes.  I  was  very 
sorry  for  this,  for  I  have  a  good  many 
friends  among  our  own  schoolma'ams, 
—  friends  whom  I  never  saw,  but  know 
through  the  kind  words  they  have  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

No  place  in  London  looks  more  re- 
served and  exclusive  than  Devonshire 
House,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
great  avenues,  Piccadilly  and  St.  James 
Street.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
its  exterior  which  invites  intrusion.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  tea  in  the 
great  house,  accompanying  our  Ameri- 
can friend,  Lady  Harcourt,  and  were 
graciously  received  and  entertained  by 
Lady  Edward  Cavendish.  Like  the  oth- 
er great  houses,  it  is  a  museum  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  objects  of  interest  of  all 
sorts.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
pleasanter  to  go  through  the  rooms  with 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  than 
under  the  lead  of  a  liveried  servant. 
Lord  Hartington  came  in  while  we  were 
there.  All  the  men  who  are  distin- 
guished in  political  life  become  familiar 


to  the  readers  of  Punch  in  their  carica- 
tures, so  that  we  know  them  at  sight. 
Even  those  who  can  claim  no  such  pub- 
lic distinction  are  occasionally  the  sub- 
jects of  the  caricaturist,  as  some  of  us 
have  found  out  for  ourselves.  A  good 
caricature,  which  seizes  the  prominent 
features  and  gives  them  the  character 
Nature  hinted,  but  did  not  fully  carry 
out,  is  a  work  of  genius.  Nature  her- 
self is  a  remorseless  caricaturist,  as  our 
daily  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men 
and  women  makes  evident  to  us,  and  as 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  figures  of 
Charles  Lebrun,  showing  the  relations 
between  certain  human  faces  and  those 
of  various  animals.  Hardly  an  English 
statesman  in  bodily  presence  could  be 
mistaken  by  any  of  Punch's  readers. 

On  the  same  day  that  we  made  this 
quiet  visit  we  attended  a  great  and  cer- 
emonious assembly.  There  were  two 
parts  in  the  programme,  in  the  first  of 
which  I  was  on  the  stage  sohis,  —  that 
is,  without  my  companion  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond we  were  together.  This  day,  Satur- 
day, the  29th  of  May,  was  observed  as 
the  Queen's  birthday,  although  she  was 
born  on  the  24th.  Sir  William  Har- 
court gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  officials 
of  his  department,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing Lady  Rosebery  held  a  reception  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  On  both  these  oc- 
casions everybody  is  expected  to  be  in 
court  dress,  but  my  host  told  me  I 
might  present  myself  in  ordinary  even- 
ing dress.  I  thought  that  I  might  feel 
awkwardly  among  so  many  guests,  all 
in  the  wedding  garments,  knee-breeches 
and  the  rest,  without  which  I  ventured 
among  them.  I  never  passed  an  easier 
evening  in  any  company  than  among 
these  official  personages.  Sir  William 
took  me  under  the  shield  of  his  ample 
presence,  and  answered  all  my  questions 
about  the  various  notable  personages  at 
his  table  in  a  way  to  have  made  my 
fortune  if  I  had  been  a  reporter.  From 
the  dinner  I  went  to  Mrs.  Gladstone's, 
at  10  Downing  Street,  where  A 
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called  for  me.  She  had  found  a  very 
small  and  distinguished  company  there, 
Prince  Albert  Victor  among  the  rest. 
At  half  past  eleven  we  walked  over  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Lady  Rosebery's 
reception. 

Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  course 
the  centre  of  a  group,  to  which  I  was 
glad  to  add  myself.  His  features  are 
almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own,  for 
a  photograph  of  him  in  his  library  has 
long  stood  on  my  revolving  bookcase, 
with  a  large  lens  before  it.  He  is  one 
of  a  small  circle  in  whom  I  have  had 
and  still  have  a  special  personal  interest. 
The  year  1809,  which  introduced  me  to 
atmospheric  existence,  was  the  birth-year 
of  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Lord  Hough- 
ton,  and  Darwin.  It  seems  like  an  honor 
to  have  come  into  the  world  in  such  com- 
pany, but  it  is  more  likely  to  promote 
humility  than  vanity  in  a  common  mor- 
tal to  find  himself  coeval  with  such  illus- 
trious personages.  Persons  of  the  same 
year  watch  each  other,  especially  as  the 
sands  of  life  begin  to  run  low,  as  we  can 
imagine  so  many  damaged  hour-glasses 
to  keep  an  eye  on  each  other. 

Familiar  to  me  as  were  the  features 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  looked  upon  him 
with  astonishment.  For  he  stood  before 
me  with  epaulets  on  his  shoulders  and 
a  rapier  at  his  side,  as  military  in  his  as- 
pect as  if  he  had  been  Lord  Wolseley, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  a  short  time 
afterwards.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  and  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  on  a  still 
more  memorable  occasion,  and  can  afford 
to  leave  saying  what  were  my  impres- 
sions of  the  very  eminent  statesman  un- 
til I  speak  of  that  occasion. 

A  great  number  of  invitations  had 
been  given  out  for  the  reception  at  Lady 
Rosebery's,  —  over  two  thousand,  my 
companion  heard  it  said.  Whatever  the 
number  was,  the  crowd  was  very  great,  — 
so  great  that  one  might  well  feel  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  any  delicate  person  who 
was  in  the  pack  which  formed  itself  at 
one  place  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 


Some  obstruction  must  have  existed  a 
fronte,  and  the  vis  a  tergo  became  fear- 
ful in  its  pressure  on  those  who  were 
caught  in  the  jam.  I  began  thinking  of 
the  crushes  in  which  I  had  been  caught, 
or  which  I  had  read  and  heard  of  :  the  • 
terrible  time  at  the  execution  of  Hollo- 
way  and  Haggerty,  where  some  forty 
persons  were  squeezed  or  trampled  to 
death  ;  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  and  other 
similar  tragedies  ;  the  crowd  I  was  in  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  on  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vendome,  where  I  felt  as 
one  may  suppose  Giles  Corey  did  when, 
in  his  misery,  he  called  for  "more 
weight  "  to  finish  him.  But  there  was 
always  a  deus  ex  machina  for  us  when 
we  were  in  trouble.  Looming  up  above 
the  crowd  was  the  smiling  and  encour- 
aging countenance  of  the  ever  active,  al- 
ways present,  always  helpful  Mr.  Smal- 
ley.  He  cleared  a  breathing  space  be- 
fore us.  For  a  short  time  it  was  really 
a  formidable  wedging  together  of  people, 
and  if  a  lady  had  fainted  in  the  press, 
she  might  have  run  a  serious  risk  before 
she  could  have  been  extricated.  No  more 
"  marble  halls  "  for  us,  if  we  had  to  un- 
dergo the  peine  forte  et  dure  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  presence  !  We  were  both 
glad  to  escape  from  this  threatened  as- 
phyxia, and  move  freely  about  the  noble 
apartments.  Lady  Rosebery,  who  was 
kindness  itself,  would  have  had  us  stay 
and  sit  down  in  comfort  at  the  supper- 
table,  after  the  crowd  had  thinned,  but 
we  were  tired  with  all  we  had  been 
through,  and  ordered  our  carriage.  Or- 
dered our  carriage  ! 

"  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  .  .  . 
"  But  will  they  come   when    you    do    call  for 


The  most  formidable  thing  about  a  Lon- 
don party  is  getting  away  from  it. 
"  C'est  le  dernier  pas  qui  coute."  A 
crowd  of  anxious  persons  in  retreat  is 
hanging  about  the  windy  door,  and  the 
breezy  stairway,  and  the  airy  hall. 

A  stentorian  voice,  hard   as    that  of 
Rhadamanthus,  exclaims,  — 
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"  Lady  Vere  de  Vere's  carriage  stops 
the  way !  " 

If  my  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  is  not  on 
hand,  and  that  pretty  quickly,  off  goes 
her  carriage,  and  the  stern  voice  bawls 
again,  — 

"  Mrs.  Smith's  carriage  stops  the 
way  ! " 

Mrs.  Smith's  particular  Smith  may  he 
worth  his  millions  and  live  in  his  mar- 
ble palace  ;  but  if  Mrs,  Smith  thinks  her 
coachman  is  going  to  stand  with  his 
horses  at  that  door  until  she  appears,  she 
is  mistaken,  for  she  is  a  minute  late,  and 
now  the  coach  moves  on,  and  Rhadaman- 
thus  calls  aloud,  — 

"  Mrs.  Brown's  carriage  stops  the 
way  ! " 

Half  the  lung  fevers  that  carry  off 
the  great  people  are  got  waiting  for  their 
carriages. 

I  know  full  well  that  many  readers 
would  be  disappointed  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion some  of  the  grand  places  and  bring 
in  some  of  the  great  names  that  lend 
their  lustre  to  London  society.  We  were 
to  go  to  a  fine  musical  party  at  Lady 
Rothschild's  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  May.  It  happened  that  the  day  was 
Sunday,  and  if  we  had  been  as  punctil- 
ious as  some  New  England  Sabbata- 
rians, we  might  have  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  tempting  invitation.  But  the 
party  was  given  by  a  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham, and  in  every  Hebrew  household 
the  true  Sabbath  was  over.  We  were 
content  for  that  evening  to  shelter  our- 
selves under  the  old  dispensation. 

The  party,  or  concert,  was  a  very  bril- 
liant affair.  Patti  sung  to  us,  and  an- 
other soloist,  and  a  tenor,  and  a  violinist 
played  for  us.  How  we  two  Americans 
came  to  be  in  so  favored  a  position  I  do 
not  know ;  all  I  do  know  is  that  we  were 
shown  to  our  places,  and  found  them 
very  agreeable  ones.  In  the  same  row 
of  seats  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  two 

chairs  off  from  A 's  seat.  Directly 

in  front  of  me  was  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  "  in  rubv  velvet,  with  six  rows  of 


straight  pearls,  and  two  more  strings  fall- 
ing below  ;  "  and  next  her  the  startling 
presence  of  Lady  De  Grey,  formerly 
Lady  Lonsdale,  and  before  that  Gladys 
Herbert.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Prin- 
cess sat  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia. 

As  we  are  mounted  upon  our  very 
highest  horse,  I  must  enliven  my  sober 
account  with  an  extract  from  my  com- 
panion's diary :  — 

"  There  were  several  great  beauties 
there,  Lady  Claude  Hamilton,  a  queenly 
blonde,  being  one.  Minnie  Stevens  Pa- 
get  had  with  her  the  pretty  Miss  Lang- 
don,  of  New  York.  Royalty  had  one 
room  for  supper,  with  its  attendant  lords 
and  ladies.  Lord  Rothschild  took  me 
down  to  a  long  table  for  a  sit-down  sup- 
per, —  there  were  some  thirty  of  us. 
The  most  superb  pink  orchids  were  on 

the  table.  The  [Thane]  of sat  next 

me,  and  how  he  stared  before  he  was  in- 
troduced !  .  .  .  This  has  been  the  finest 
party  we  have  been  to,  sitting  comfort- 
ably in  such  a  beautiful  ball-room,  gaz- 
ing at  royalty  in  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
shades  of  departed  beauties  on  the  wall, 
by  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough.  It 
was  a  new  experience  to  find  that  the 
royal  lions  fed  up-stairs,  and  mixed  an- 
imals below." 

A  visit  to  Windsor  had  been  planned, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  friend  whose 
kindness  had  already  shown  itself  in 
various  forms,  and  who,  before  we  left 
England,  did  for  us  more  than  we  could 
have  thought  of .  owing  to  any  one  per- 
son. This  gentleman,  Mr.  W ,  of 

Brighton,  called  with  Mrs.  W to 

take  us  on  the  visit  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  us. 

Windsor  Castle,  which  everybody 
knows,  or  can  easily  learn,  all  about,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  those  huge  caverns 
in  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
cave  men,  when  they  have  reached  the 
height  of  human  grandeur,  delight  to 
shelter  themselves.  It  seems  as  if  such  a 
great  hollow  quarry  of  rock  would  strike 
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a  chill  through  every  tenant,  but  modern 
improvements  reach  even  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  the  regulation 
temperature  of  the  castle,  or  of  its  in- 
habited portions,  is  fixed  at  sixty-five 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  royal  stan- 
dard was  not  floating  from  the  tower 
of  the  castle,  and  everything  was  quiet 
and  lonely.  We  saw  all  we  wanted  to, 
—  pictures,  furniture,  and  the  rest.  My 
namesake,  the  Queen's  librarian,  was  not 
there  to  greet  us,  or  I  should  have  had 
a  pleasant  half-hour  in  the  library  with 
that  very  polite  gentleman,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  afterwards  of  meeting  in 
London. 

After  going  through  all  the  apart- 
ments in  the  castle  that  we  cared  to  see, 
or  our  conductress  cared  to  show  us,  we 
drove  in  the  park,  along  the  "three- 
mile  walk,"  and  in  the  by-roads  leading 
from  it.  The  beautiful  avenue,  the  open 
spaces  with  scattered  trees  here  and 
there,  made  this  a  most  delightful  excur- 
sion. I  saw  many  fine  oaks,  one  about 
sixteen  feet  of  honest  girth,  but  no  one 
which  was  very  remarkable.  I  wished 
I  could  have  compared  the  handsomest 
of  them  with  one  in  Beverly,  which  I 
never  look  at  without  taking  my  hat  off. 
This  is  a  young  tree,  with  a  future  be- 
fore it,  if  barbarians  do  not  meddle  with 
it,  more  conspicuous  for  its  spread  than 
its  circumference,  stretching  not  very  far 
from  a  hundred  feet  from  bough-end  to 
bough-end.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  spec- 
imen of  the  British  Quercus  robur  of 
such  consummate  beauty.  But  I  know 
what  Evelyn  and  Strutt  have  to  boast  of, 
and  I  will  not  challenge  the  British  oak. 

Two  sensations  I  had  in  Windsor 
park,  or  forest,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  the  boundary  which  separates  them. 
The  first  was  the  lovely  sight  of  the 
hawthorn  in  full  bloom.  I  had  always 
thought  of  the  hawthorn  as  a  pretty 
shrub,  growing  in  hedges ;  as  big  as  a 
currant  bush  or  a  barberry  bush,  or  some 
humble  plant  of  that  character.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  as  a  tree,  standing  by 


itself,  and  making  the  most  delicious 
roof  a  pair  of  young  lovers  could  imag- 
ine to  sit  under.  It  looked  at  a  little 
distance  like  a  young  apple-tree  covered 
with  new-fallen  snow.  I  shall  never  see 
the  word  hawthorn  in  poetry  again  with- 
out the  image  of  the  snowy  but  far  from 
chilling  canopy  rising  before  me.  It  is 
the  very  bower  of  young  love,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  growth  of  the  forest 
to  soften  the  doom  brought  upon  man 
by  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree.  No 
wonder  that 

"In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love," 

with  the  object  of  his  affections  awaiting 
him  in  this  boudoir  of  nature.  What 
a  pity  that  Zekle,  who  courted  Huldy 
over  the  apples  she  was  peeling,  could 
not  have  made  love  as  the  bucolic  youth 
does,  when 

"Every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale  "  ! 

But  I  suppose  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference,  for  love  transmutes  the  fruit 
in  Huldy's  lap  into  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  the  associations 
with  the  poetry  we  remember  come  up 
when  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by 
English  scenery.  The  great  poets  build 
temples  of  song,  and  fill  them  with  im- 
ages and  symbols  which  move  us  almost 
to  adoration  ;  the  lesser  minstrels  fill  a 
panel  or  gild  a  cornice  here  and  there, 
and  make  our  hearts  glad  with  glimpses 
of  beauty.  I  felt  all  this  as  I  looked 
around  and  saw  the  hawthorns  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  openings  among  the  oaks 
and  other  trees  of  the  forest.  Presently 
I  heard  a  sound  to  which  I  had  never 
listened  before,  and  which  I  have  never 
heard  since :  — 

Coooo  —  coooo ! 

Nature  had  sent  one  cuckoo  from  her 
aviary  to  sing  his  double  note  for  me, 
that  I  might  not  pass  away  from  her 
pleasing  show  without  once  hearing  the 
call  so  dear  to  the  poets.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  spring.  A  few  more  days, 
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and  the  solitary  voice  might  have  been 
often  heard ;    for  the   bird  becomes  so 
common  as    to  furnish  Shakespeare  an 
image  to  fit  "  the  skipping  king :  "  — 
"  He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded. " 

For  the  lyric  poets  the  cuckoo  is  "  com- 
panion of  the  spring,"  "  darling  of  the 
spring ;  "  coming  with  the  daisy,  and 
the  primrose,  and  the  blossoming  sweet- 
pea.  Where  the  sound  came  from  I 
could  not  tell ;  it  puzzled  Wordsworth, 
with  younger  eyes  than  mine,  to  find 
whence  issued 

"that  cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. ' ' 

Only  one  hint  of  the  prosaic  troubled 
my  emotional  delight :  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  capitally  the  little  rogue 
imitated  the  cuckoo  clock,  with  the  sound 
of  which  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted. 

On  our  return  from  Windsor  we  had 
to  get  ready  for  another  great  dinner 
with  our  Minister,  Mr.  Phelps.  As  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  our  great 
officials  as  public  property,'  and  as  some 
of  my  readers  want  as  many  glimpses  of 
high  life  as  a  decent  regard  to  repub- 
lican sensibilities  will  permit,  I  will  bor- 
row a  few  words  from  the  diary  to  which 
I  have  often  referred  : — 

"  The  Princess  Louise  was  there  with 
the  Marquis,  and  I  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  they  receive  royalty 
at  private  houses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
went  down  to  the  door  to  meet  her  the 
moment  she  came,  and  then  Mr.  Phelps 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  the  Prin- 
cess on  his  arm,  and  made  the  tour  of 
the  room  with  her,  she  bowing  and 
speaking  to  each  one  of  us.  Mr.  Go- 
schen  took  me  in  to  dinner,  and  Lord 
Lome  was  on  my  other  side.  All  of  the 
flowers  were  of  the  royal  color,  red.  It 
was  a  grand  dinner.  .  .  .  The  Austrian 
Ambassador,  Count  Karoli,  took  Mrs. 
Phelps  in  [to  dinner],  his  position  being 
higher  than  that  of  even  the  Duke  [of 
Argyll],  who  sat  upon  her  right." 


It  was  a  very  rich  experience  for  a 
single  day :  the  stately  abode  of  royal- 
ty, with  all  its  manifold  historical  recol- 
lections, the  magnificent  avenue  of  for- 
est trees,  the  old  oaks,  the  hawthorn  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  one  cry  of  the  cuckoo, 
calling  me  back  to  Nature  in  her  spring- 
time freshness  and  glory ;  then,  after 
that,  a  great  London  dinner-party  at  a 
house  where  the  kind  host  and  the  gra- 
cious hostess  made  us  feel  at  home,  and 
where  we  could  meet  the  highest  people 
in  the  land,  —  the  people  whom  we  who 
live  in  a  simpler  way  at  home  are  nat- 
urally pleased  to  be  with  under  such 
auspices.  What  of  all  this  shall  I  re- 
member longest  ?  Let  me  not  seem  un- 
grateful to  my  friends  who  planned  the 
excursion  for  us,  or  to  those  who  asked 
us  to  the  brilliant  evening  entertainment, 
but  I  feel  as  Wordsworth  felt  about  the 
cuckoo,  —  he  will  survive  all  the  other 


memories. 


"  And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet, 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. ' ' 

Nothing  is  more  hackneyed  than  an 
American's  description  of  his  feelings  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  and  objects  he 
has  read  of  all  his  days,  and  is  looking 
upon  for  the  first  time.  To  each  of  us 
it  appears  in  some  respects  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  a  difference  for  every  in- 
dividual. We  may  smile  at  Irving's 
emotions  at  the  first  sight  of  a  distin- 
guished Englishman  on  his  own  soil,  — 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Roscoe,  as  an  earlier 
generation  would  have  called  him.  Our 
tourists,  who  are  constantly  going  for- 
ward and  back  between  England  and 
America,  lose  all  sense  of  the  special 
distinctions  between  the  two  countries 
which  do  not  bear  on  their  personal 
convenience.  Happy  are  those  who  go 
with  unworn,  unsatiated  sensibilities  from 
the  New  World  to  the  Old  ;  as  happy, 
it  may  be,  those  who  come  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  but  of  that  I  cannot 
form  a  judgment. 
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On  the  first  day  of  June  we  called  by 
appointment  upon  Mr.  Peel,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  went 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  We 
began  with  the  train-bearer,  then  met  the 
housekeeper,  and  presently  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Palgrave.  The  "  Golden  Treas- 
ury "  stands  on  my  drawing-room  table 
at  home,  and  the  name  on  its  title-page 
had  a  very  familiar  sound.  These  acci- 
dental meetings  with  persons  whom  we 
know  by  their  writings  are  very  pleasant 
surprises. 

Among  other  things  to  which  Mr. 
Palgrave  called  our  attention  was  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  the  First. 
One  name  in  the  list  of  signers  naturally 
fixed  our  eyes  upon  it.  It  was  that  of 
John  Dixwell.  A  lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  regicide  is  very  near  to  me  by 
family  connection,  Colonel  Dixwell  hav- 
ing come  to  this  country,  married,  and 
left  a  posterity,  which  has  resumed  the 
name,  dropped  for  the  sake  of  safety  at 
the  tune  when  he,  Goffe,  and  Whalley 
were  in  concealment  in  various  parts  of 
New  England. 

We  lunched  with  the  Speaker,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  to  a  tea  at  a  very  grand  house, 
where,  as  my  companion  says  in  her 
diary,  "  it  took  full  six  men  in  red  satin 
knee-breeches  to  let  us  in."  Another 
grand  personage  asked  us  to  dine  with 
her  at  her  country  place,  but  we  were 
too  full  of  engagements.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  a  large  reception  at  Mr. 
Gosse's.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  artists 
and  scholars,  —  the  kind  of  company  to 
which  we  are  much  used  in  our  aesthetic 
city.  I  found  our  host  as  agreeable  at 
home  as  he  was  when  in  Boston,  where 
he  became  a  favorite,  both  as  a  lecturer 
and  as  a  visitor. 

Another  day  we  visited  Stafford 
House,  where  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  him- 
self an  artist,  did  the  honors  of  the 
house,  showing  us  the  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures, his  own  included,  in  a  very  oblig- 


ing and  agreeable  way.  I  have  often 
taken  note  of  the  resemblances  of  living 
persons  to  the  portraits  and  statues  of 
their  remote  ancestors.  In  showing  us 
the  portrait  of  one  of  his  own  far-back 
progenitors,  Lord  Ronald  placed  a  pho- 
tograph of  himself  in  the  corner  of  the 
frame.  The  likeness  was  so  close  that 
the  photograph  might  seem  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  painting,  the  costume 
being  modernized.  The  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland, who  had  just  come  back  from 
America,  complained  that  the  dinners 
and  lunches  had  used  him  up.  I  was 
fast  learning  how  to  sympathize  with 
him. 

Then  to  Grosvenor  House  to  see  the 
pictures.  I  best  remember  Gainsbor- 
ough's beautiful  Blue  Boy,  commonly  so 
called,  from  the  color  of  his  dress,  and 
Sir  Joshua's  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse,  which  everybody  knows  in  en- 
gravings. We  lunched  in  clerical  com- 
pany that  day,  at  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol's,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Haweis,  and 

others  as  guests.  I  told  A that  she 

was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  her 
position  at  the  side  of  an  archbishop ; 
she  was  not  crumbling  bread  in  her  ner- 
vous excitement.  The  company  did  not 
seem  to  remember  Sydney  Smith's  re- 
mark to  the  young  lady  next  him  at  a 
dinner-party  :  "  My  dear,  I  see  you  are 
nervous,  by  your  crumbling  your  bread 
as  you  do.  /  always  crumble  bread 
when  I  sit  by  a  bishop,  and  when  I  sit 
by  an  archbishop  I  crumble  bread  with 
both  hands."  That  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Bryce,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
in  our  own  country,  through  my  son,  who 
has  introduced  me  to  many  agreeable 
persons  of  his  own  generation,  with 
whose  companionship  I  am  glad  to  mend 
the  broken  and  mere  fragmentary  circle 
of  old  friendships. 

The  3d  of  June  was  a  memorable 
day  for  us,  for  on  that  day  we  were  to 
hold  our  reception.  I  could  not  be  so 
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modest  as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  good  many  people  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  in  London,  who  would  like  to 
make  our  acquaintance.  How  to  enable 
them  to  do  so  was  a  rather  nice  ques- 
tion. Our  five  rooms  had  no  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Our  drawing- 
room  would  be  full  enough  with  fifty 
visitors,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  I 
had  more  than  that  number  of  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  who  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  us.  In  speaking  of  our 
intention  of  receiving  a  few  people  at 
our  rooms,  we  were  surprised  by  the  offer 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley  of 
their  house  for  the  purpose.  If  Dean 
Bradley  had  proposed  our  holding  a  re- 
ception in  Westminster  Abbey,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  more  astonished.  But 
these  kind  friends  meant  what  they  said, 
and  put  the  offer  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  it.  So  we  sent 
out  our  cards  to  some  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, —  those  who  we  thought  might  like 
invitations.  I  was  particularly  desirous 
that  many  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession whom  I  had  not  met,  but  who 
felt  well  disposed  towards  me,  should  be 
at  this  gathering.  The  meeting  was  in 
every  respect  a  success.  I  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  as  many  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  our  guests,  and  such  light 
accompaniments  as  a  London  crowd  is 
wont  to  expect  under  similar  circum- 
stances. My  own  recollections  of  the 
evening,  unclouded  by  its  festivities,  but 
confused  by  its  multitudinous  succession 
of  introductions,  are  about  as  definite  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  alleged  mon- 
osyllabic description  of  the  battle  of 

Waterloo.     But    A writes  in    her 

diary :  "  From  9.15  to  12.30  we  stood,  re- 
ceiving over  three  hundred  people  out  of 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  we  asked." 
As  I  did  not  go  to  Europe  to  visit  hospi- 
tals or  museums,  I  might  have  failed  to 
see  some  of  those  professional  brethren 
whose  names  I  hold  in  honor  and  whose 
writings  are  in  my  library.  If  any  such 


failed  to  receive  our  cards  of  invitation, 
it  was  an  accident  which,  if  I  had  been 
told  of,  I  should  have  deeply  regretted. 
So  far  as  we  could  judge  by  all  we 
heard,  our  unpretentious  party  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Many  different  social 
circles  were  represented,  but  it  passed 
off  easily  and  agreeably.  I  can  say  this 
more  freely,  as  the  credit  of  it  belongs 
so  largely  to  the  care  and  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  charming 
wife. 

I  never  refused  to  write  in  the  birth- 
day book  or  the  album  of  the  humblest 
schoolgirl  or  schoolboy,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  set  my  name,  with  a  verse  from 
one  of  my  poems,  in  the  album  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  was  sent  me 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  nice  new 
book,  with  only  two  or  three  names  in 
it,  and  those  of  musical  composers,  — 
Rubinstein's,  I  think,  was  one  of  them, 
—  so  that  I  felt  honored  by  the  great 
lady's  request.  I  ought  to  describe  the 
book,  but  I  only  remember  that  it  was 
quite  large  and  sumptuously  elegant,  and 
that  I  copied  into  it  the  last  verse  of  a 
poem  of  mine  called  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  as  I  have  often  done  for 
plain  republican  albums. 

The  day  after  our  simple  reception 
was  notable  for  three  social  events  in 
which  we  had  our  part.  The  first  was 
a  lunch  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cyril 
Flower,  one  of  the  finest  in  London,  — 
Surrey  House,  as  it  is  called.  Mr. 
Browning,  who  seems  to  go  everywhere. 
and  is  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  Lon- 
don society,  was  of  course  thei*e.  Miss 
Cobbe,  many  of  whose  essays  I  have  read 
with  great  satisfaction,  though  I  cannot 
accept  all  her  views,  was  a  guest  whom 
I  was  very  glad  to  meet  a  second  time. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a  gar- 
den-party given  by  the  Princess  Louise 
at  Kensington  Palace,  a  gloomy-looking 
edifice,  which  might  be  taken  for  a  hos- 
pital or  a  poorhouse.  Of  all  the  festive 
occasions  which  I  attended,  the  garden- 
parties  were  to  me  the  most  formidable. 
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They  are  all  very  well  for  young  people, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  mind  the  nip- 
ping and  eager  air,  with  which,  as  I  have 
said,  the  climate  of  England  no  less  than 
that  of  America  falsifies  all  the  fine 
things  the  poets  have  said  about  May, 
and,  I  may  add,  even  June.  We  wan- 
dered about  the  grounds,  spoke  with  the 
great  people,  stared  at  the  odd  ones,  and 
said  to  ourselves,  —  at  least  I  said  to 
myself,  —  with  Hamlet, 

"The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  is  very  cold." 

The  most  curious  personages  were  some 
East  Indians,  a  chocolate-colored  lady 
and  her  children.  The  mother  had  a 
diamond  on  the  side  of  her  nose,  its  set- 
ting riveted  on  the  inside,  one  might  sup- 
pose ;  the  effect  was  peculiar,  far  from 

captivating.  A said  that  she  should 

prefer  the  good  old-fashioned  nose-ring, 
as  we  find  it  described  and  pictured  by 
travellers.  She  saw  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  did,  of  course.  I  quote  from  her 
diary  :  "  The  little  Eastern  children 
made  their  native  salaam  to  the  Prin- 
cess by  prostrating  themselves  flat  on 
their  little  stomachs  in  front  of  her,  put- 
ting their  hands  between  her  feet,  push- 
ing them  aside,  and  kissing  the  print  of 
her  feet !  " 

I  really  believe  one  or  both  of  us 
would  have  run  serious  risks  of  catching 
our  "  death  o'  cold,"  if  we  had  waited 
for  our  own  carriage,  which  seemed  for- 
ever in  coming  forward.  The  good  Lady 
Holland,  who  was  more  than  once  our 
guardian  angel,  sent  us  home  in  hers. 
So  we  got  warmed  up  at  home,  and  were 
ready  in  due  season  for  the  large  and 
fine  dinner  -  party  at  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar's,  where,  among  other  guests,  were 
Mrs.  Phelps,  our  Minister's  wife,  who  is 
a  great  favorite  alike  with  Americans 
and  English,  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall,  and  other  interesting  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not  have 
visited  Newstead  Abbey.  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Thornton  Lothrop  to  Colo- 
nel Webb,  the  present  proprietor,  with 


whom  we  lunched.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
pleasure  I  had  when  I  came  accidental- 
ly upon  persons  with  whose  name  and 
fame  I  had  long  been  acquainted.  A 
similar  impression  was  that  which  I  re- 
ceived when  I  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  bearer  of  an  old  historic 
name.  When  my  host  at  the  lunch 
introduced  a  stately-looking  gentleman 
as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  it  gave  me  a 
start,  as  if  a  ghost  had  stood  before  me. 
I  recovered  myself  immediately,  how- 
ever, for  there  was  nothing  of  the  im- 
palpable or  immaterial  about  the  stal- 
wart personage  who  bore  the  name.  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  carried  any  of 
his  ancestor's  "  powder  of  sympathy  " 
about  with  him.  Many,  but  not  all, 
of  my  readers  remember  that  famous 
man's  famous  preparation.  When  used 
to  cure  a  wound,  it  was  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  made  it ;  the  part  was  bound 
up  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together,  and  by  the  wondrous  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  powder  the  healing 
process  took  place  in  the  kindest  possi- 
ble manner.  Sir  Kenelm,  the  ancestor, 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  grand  gentle- 
man, and  the  husband  of  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  wife,  whose  charms  he  tried  to 
preserve  from  the  ravages  of  time  by 
various  experiments.  He  was  also  the 
homoeopathist  of  his  day,  the  Elisha 
Perkins  (metallic  tractors)  of  his  gener- 
ation. The  "  mind  cure  "  people  might 
adopt  him  as  one  of  their  precursors. 

I  heard  a  curious  statement  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  we  met  at  this  table.  It  is 
that  English  sporting  men  are  often  d,eaf 
on  one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
of  the  frequent  discharge  of  their  guns 
affecting  the  right  ear.  This  is  a  very 
convenient  infirmity  for  gentlemen  who 
indulge  in  slightly  aggressive  remarks, 
but  when  they  are  hit  back  never  seem 
to  be  conscious  at  all  of  the  riposte,  as 
the  horse-people  used  to  call  the  move- 
ment that  answered  a  stroke  of  the  spur 
with  a  kick  of  the  hoof. 
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Dr.  Allchin  called  and  took  me  to  a 
dinner,  where  I  met  many  professional 
brothers  and  enjoyed  myself  highly. 

By  this  time  every  day  was  pledged 
for  one  or  more  engagements,  so  that 
many  very  attractive  invitations  had  to 
be  declined.  I  will  not  follow  the  days 
one  by  one,  but  content  myself  with  men- 
tioning some  of  the  more  memorable 
visits.  I  had  been  invited  to  the  Rabe- 
lais Club,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
by  a  cable  message.  This  is  a  club  of 
which  the  late  Lord  Houghton  was  presi- 
dent, and  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as 
are  several  other  Americans.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  gentlemen  who  met, 

"To   laugh    and    shake    in    Rabelais' s  easy- 
chair," 

might  be  more  hilarious  and  demonstra- 
tive in  their  mirth  than  I,  a  sober  New 
Englander  in  the  superfluous  decade, 
might  find  myself  equal  to.  But  there 
was  no  uproarious  jollity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  lit- 
erary people  and  artists,  who  took  their 
pleasure  not  sadly,  but  serenely,  and 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  explosive 
guffaw. 

Another  day,  after  going  all  over 
Dudley  House,  including  Lady  Dudley's 
boudoir,  "  in  light  blue  satin,  the  pretti- 
est room  we  have  seen,"  A says,  we 

went,  by  appointment,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  we  spent  two  hours  under 
the  guidance  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  I 
think  no  part  of  the  Abbey  is  visited  with 
so  much  interest  as  Poets'  Corner.  We 
are  all  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  be- 
forehand. We  are  all  ready  for  "  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  !  "  as  we  stand  over 
the  place  where  he  was  planted  stand- 
ing upright,  as  if  he  had  been  dropped 
into  a  post-hole.  We  remember  too  well 
the  foolish  and  flippant  mockery  of 
Gay's  "  Life  is  a  Jest."  If  I  were  a 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  alter  the  J  to  a  G.  Then  we 
could  read  it  without  contempt ;  for 
life  is  a  gest,  an  achievement,  —  or  al- 
ways ought  to  be.  Westminster  Abbey 


is  too  crowded  with  monuments  to  the 
illustrious  dead  and  those  who  have  been 
considered  so  in  their  day  to  produce 
any  other  than  a  confused  impression. 
When  we  visit  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at 
the  Invalides,  no  side  -  lights  interfere 
with  the  view  before  us  in  the  field  of 
mental  vision.  We  see  the  Emperor ; 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  Saint 
Helena,  come  before  us,  with  him  as  their 
central  figure.  So  at  Stratford,  —  the 
Cloptons  and  the  John  a  Combes,  with 
all  their  memorials,  cannot  make  us  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  stone  which  covers  the 
dust  that  once  breathed  and  walked  the 
streets  of  Stratford  as  Shakespeare. 

Ah,  but  here  is  one  marble  counte- 
nance that  I  know  full  well,  and  knew 
for  many  a  year  in  the  flesh  !  Is  there 
an  American  who  sees  the  bust  of  Long- 
fellow among  the  effigies  of  the  great 
authors  of  England  without  feeling  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  recognizing  the  fea- 
tures of  his  native  fellow-countryman  in 
the  Valhalla  of  his  ancestral  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  There  are  many  memo- 
rials in  Poets'  Corner  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Abbey  which  could  be  better  spared 
than  that.  Too  many  that  were  placed 
there  as  luminaries  have  become  con- 
spicuous by  their  obscurity  in  the  midst 
of  that  illustrious  company.  On  the 
whole,  the  Abbey  produces  a  distinct 
sense  of  being  overcrowded.  It  appears 
too  much  like  a  lapidary's  store-room. 
Look  up  at  the  lofty  roof,  which  we  will- 
ingly pardon  for  shutting  out  the  heaven 
above  us,  —  at  least  in  an  average  Lon- 
don day  ;  look  down  at  the  floor,  and 
think  of  what  precious  relics  it  covers ; 
but  do  not  look  around  you  with  the 
hope  of  getting  any  clear,  concentrated, 
satisfying  effect  from  this  great  museum 
of  gigantic  funereal  bricabrac.  Pardon 
me,  shades  of  the  mighty  dead  !  I  had 
something  of  this  feeling,  but  at  another 
hour  I  might  perhaps  be  overcome  by 
emotion,  and  weep,  as  my  fellow-country- 
man did  at  the  grave  of  the  earliest 
of  his  ancestors.  I  should  love  myself 
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better  in  that  aspect  than  I  do  in  this 
cold-blooded  criticism ;  but  it  suggested 
itself,  and  as  no  flattery  can  soothe,  so 
no  censure  can  wound,  "  the  dull,  cold 
ear  of  death." 

Of  course  we  saw  all  the  sights  of  the 
Abbey  in  a  hurried  way,  yet  with  such 
a  guide  and  expositor  as  Archdeacon 
Farrar  our  two  hours'  visit  was  worth  a 
whole  day  with  an  undiscriminating  ver- 
ger, who  recites  his  lesson  by  rote,  and 
takes  the  life  out  of  the  little  mob  that 
follows  him  round  by  emphasizing  the 
details  of  his  lesson,  until  "Patience  on 
a  monument  "  seems  to  the  sufferer,  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  what  he  does 
not  want,  the  nearest  emblem  of  him- 
self he  can  think  of.  Amidst  all  the  im- 
posing recollections  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
one  impressed  me  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
its  importance.  The  Archdeacon  point- 
ed out  the  little  holes  in  the  stones,  in 
one  place,  where  the  boys  of  the  choir 
used  to  play  marbles,  before  America 
was  discovered,  probably,  —  centuries 
before,  it  may  be.  It  is  a  strangely  im- 
pressive glimpse  of  a  living  past,  like  the 
graffiti  of  Pompeii.  I  find  it  is  often 
the  accident  rather  than  the  essential 
which  fixes  my  attention  and  takes  hold 
of  my  memory.  This  is  a  tendency  of 
which  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
if  we  have  any  right  to  be  ashamed  of 
those  idiosyncrasies  which  are  ordered 
for  us.  It  is  the  same  tendency  which 
often  leads  us  to  prefer  the  picturesque 
to  the  beautiful.  Mr.  Gilpin  liked  the 
donkey  in  a  forest  landscape  better  than 
the  horse.  A  touch  of  imperfection  in- 
terferes with  the  beauty  of  an  object  and 
lowers  its  level  to  that  of  the  picturesque. 
The  accident  of  the  holes  in  the  stone  of 
the  noble  building,  for  the  boys  to  play 
mai-bles  with,  makes  me  a  boy  again  and 
at  home  with  them,  after  looking  with 
awe  upon  the  statue  of  Newton,  and 
turning  with  a  shudder  from  the  ghastly 
monument  of  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

What  a  life  must  be  that  of  one  whose 
years  are  passed  chiefly  in  and  about 


the  great  Abbey !  Nowhere  does  Mac- 
beth's  expression  "  dusty  death  "  seem 
so  true  to  all  around  us.  The  dust  of 
those  who  have  been  lying  century  after 
century  below  the  marbles  piled  over 
them,  —  the  dust  on  the  monuments 
they  lie  beneath ;  the  dust  on  the  mem- 
ories those  monuments  were  raised  to 
keep  living  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity, —  dust,  dust,  dust,  everywhere, 
and  we  ourselves  but  shapes  of  breathing 
dust  moving  amidst  these  objects  and  re- 
membrances !  Come  away !  The  good 
Archdeacon  of  the  "  Eternal  Hope  "  has 
asked  us  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  him. 
The  tea-cup  will  be  a  cheerful  substitute 
for  the  funeral  urn,  and  a  freshly  made 
infusion  of  the  fragrant  leaf  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  world  to  lay  the 
dust  of  sad  reflections. 

It  is  a  somewhat  fatiguing  pleasure  to 
go  through  the  Abbey,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
tense interest  no  one  can  help  feeling. 
But  my  day  had  but  just  begun  when 
the  two  hours  we  had  devoted  to  the  visit 
were  over.  At  a  quarter  before  eight, 
my  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  called 
for  me  to  go  to  a  dinner  at  the  Liter- 
ary Club.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
dine  with  this  association,  as  it  remind- 
ed me  of  our  own  Saturday  Club,  which 
sometimes  goes  by  the  same  name  as 
the  London  one.  They  complimented 
me  with  a  toast,  and  I  made  some  kind 
of  a  reply.  As  I  never  went  prepared 
with  a  speech  for  any  such  occasion,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  thanked  the 
company  in  a  way  that  showed  my  grati- 
tude rather  than  my  eloquence.  And 
now,  the  dinner  being  over,  my  day  was 
fairly  begun. 

This  was  to  be  a  memorable  date  in 
the  record  of  the  year,  one  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  political  history  of 
Great  Britain.  For  on  this  day,  the  7th 
of  June,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  make  his 
great  speech  on  the  Irish  question,  and 
the  division  of  the  House  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  was  to  take  place. 
The  whole  country,  to  the  corners  of  its 
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remotest  colony,  was  looking  forward  to 
the  results  of  this  evening's  meeting  of 
Parliament.  The  kindness  of  the  Speak- 
er had  furnished  me  with  a  ticket,  en- 
titling me  to  a  place  among  the  "  distin- 
guished guests,"  which  I  presented  with- 
out modestly  questioning  my  right  to  the 
title. 

The  pressure  for  entrance  that  even- 
ing was  very  great,  and  I,  coming  after 
my  dinner  with  the  Literary  Club,  was 
late  upon  the  ground.  The  places  for 
"  distinguished  guests  "  were  already 
filled.  But  all  England  was  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  my  visit  agreeable.  I  did  not  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  room,  —  I  might  be 
put  into  a  seat  with  the  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers.  And  among  them  I 
was  presently  installed.  It  was  now  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  as  nearly 
as  I  recollect.  The  house  had  been 
in  session  since  four  o'clock.  A  gentle- 
man was  speaking,  who  was,  as  my  un- 
known next  neighbor  told  me,  Sir  Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach,  a  leading  member,  as 
we  all  know,  of  the  opposition.  When 
he  sat  down  there  was  a  hush  of  expec- 
tation, and  presently  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
to  his  feet.  A  great  burst  of  applause 
welcomed  him,  lasting  more  than  a 
minute.  His  clean-cut  features,  his  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  his  scanty  and  whitened 
hair,  his  well-shaped  but  not  extraordi- 
nary head,  all  familiarized  by  innumer- 
able portraits  and  emphasized  in  hun- 
dreds of  caricatures,  revealed  him  at 
once  to  every  spectator.  His  great  speech 
has  been  universally  read,  and  I  need 
only  speak  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  His  manner  was  forcible 
rather  than  impassioned  or  eloquent  ; 
his  voice  was  clear  enough,  but  must 
have  troubled  him  somewhat,  for  he  had 
a  small  bottle,  from  which  he  poured 
something  into  a  glass  from  time  to  time 
and  swallowed  a  little,  yet  I  heard  him 
very  well  for  the  most  part.  In  the  last 
portion  of  his  speech  he  became  ani- 
mated and  inspiriting,  and  his  closing 
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words  were  uttered  with  an  impressive 
solemnity  :  "  Think,  I  beseech  you,  think 
well,  think  wisely,  think  not  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  for  the  years  that  are  to  come, 
before  you  reject  this  bill." 

After  the  burst  of  applause  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  divi- 
sion on  the  question  of  passing  the  bill 
to  a  second  reading.  While  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes  was  going  on  there  was 
the  most  intense  excitement.  A  rumor 
ran  round  the  House  at  one  moment  that 
the  vote  was  going  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond reading.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  presently 
the  result  was  announced,  giving  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty  against  the  bill,  and  prac- 
tically overthrowing  the  liberal  adminis- 
tration. Then  arose  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause from  the  conservatives  and  a  wild 
confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  Irish 
member  shouted  "  Three  cheers  for  the 
Grand  Old  Man  !  "  which  were  lustily 
given,  with  waving  of  hats  and  all  but 
Donnybrook  manifestations  of  enthusi- 
asm. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  a  very 
advantageous  seat  among  the  diplomatic 
gentlemen,  and  was  felicitating  myself 
on  occupying  one  of  the  best  positions 
in  the  House,  when  an  usher  politely  in- 
formed me  that  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, in  whose  place  I  was  sitting,  had 
arrived,  and  that  I  must  submit  to  the 
fate  of  eviction.  Fortunately,  there 
were  some  steps  close  by,  on  one  of  which 
I  found  a  seat  almost  as  good  as  the  one 
I  had  just  left. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  to  walk  home,  not  a  vehi- 
cle being  attainable.  I  did  not  know 
my  way  to  my  headquarters,  and  I  had 
no  friend  to  go  with  me,  but  I  fastened 
on  a  stray  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be 
an  ex-member  of  the  House,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  17  Dover  Street,  where 
I  sought  my  bed  with  a  satisfying  sense 
of  having  done  a  good  day's  work  and 
having  been  well  paid  for  it. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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GENERAL  McCLELLAN.1 


IN  the  biographical  sketch  of  General 
McClellan  which  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Prime,  we  are  informed  that 
the  general  wrote  this  narrative  not  for 
the  public,  but  solely  for  the  information 
of  his  children  ;  that  "  he  did  not  labor 
at  it  continuously,  with  intent  to  produce 
a  book,  but  wrote  as  the  humor  seized 
him."  Any  one  carefully  reading  the 
story  would,  we  think,  be  likely  to  frame 
some  such  conjecture  as  its  genesis.  It  is 
an  easy,  flowing  narrative,  not  logically 
or  even  chronologically  arranged,  with 
few  precise  statements  of  the  questions  in 
regard  to  which  there  has  been  so  much 
contention,  and  very  little,  if  any,  use- 
ful discussion  of  the  points  when  they 
happen  to  be  reached  in  the  course  of 
the  story.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  write  from  any  other  than  Mc- 
Clellan's  own  standpoint.  Never  was 
there  a  controversial  work  in  which  the 
other  side  was  more  calmly  ignored. 
There  is  in  McClellan's  mind,  evidently, 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  vir- 
tue as  impartiality  in  dealing  with  such 
fools  and  knaves  as  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  in  1861  and  1862. 
He  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
the  divinely  appointed  man  by  whom 
the  country  was  to  be  saved.  His  ego- 
tism is  simply  colossal,  —  there  is  no 
other  word  for  it.  And  all  is  said  with 
such  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  there 
being  anything  absurd  in  his  assuming 
for  himself  such  a  unique  position  that 
the  book  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  autobiographies  ever  writ- 
ten. 

Besides  the  narrative,  we  have  copi- 
ous extracts  from  McClellan's  letters  to 
his  wife,  and  surely  nothing  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  public  has  dis- 
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closed  a  man's  real  character  more  fully 
and  frankly  than  these  letters  disclose 
that  of  General  McClellan.  They  have 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  autobiography, 
only  they  possess  the  flavor  of  the  time, 
and  are  much  more  pointed  in  diction. 
They  show  us  a  highly  emotional  man, 
extremely  fond  of  his  family  and  of  do- 
mestic life,  —  a  man,  too,  of  quick  and 
warm  religious  feelings.  They  show  us 
a  man  who  likes  to  have  everybody 
around  him  believe  in  him,  who  loves  his 
soldiers  for  their  manifest  confidence  in 
him,  who  has  the  strongest  dislike  of  all 
criticism  and  of  all  supervision,  who  has 
an  almost  puerile  impatience  to  escape 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
to  the  distant  camps  on  the  Peninsula, 
where  the  cheers  of  the  troops  should  re- 
place the  cold  and  somewhat  skeptical 
talk  of  the  drawing-rooms  and  lobbies  of 
the  capital. 

In  fact,  McClellan  is  seen  to  live  very 
much  in  a  world  of  his  own  making. 
His  imagination  creates  a  great  part  of 
the  circumstances  which  appear  to  sur- 
round him.  In  his  mind  the  Confeder- 
ates are  always  seeking  to  devour  him  ; 
they  are  pressing  him  in  on  every  side. 
Were  it  not  for  his  wise  counsel  and 
strong  arm,  the  country  would  be  lost. 
The  problem  with  him  is  not  so  much 
how  can  the  rebellion  be  put  down,  as 
how  can  the  country  be  saved.  His  en- 
emies invariably  outnumber  him,  some- 
times two  to  one.  Twice  he  saves  the 
capital.  Once  he  saves  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  also.  No  one,  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  himself  could  have  brought 
order  out  of  the  confusion  which  reigned 
after  the  first  Bull  Run.  Under  no 
other  commander  than  himself,  in  his 
own  opinion,  would  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
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tomac  have  marched  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  Maryland  after  the  second  Bull 
Run.  It  is  needless  to  expose  the  futil- 
ity of  such  assumptions.  Their  truth 
is  contradicted  by  the  behavior  of  the 
army  on  many  a  bloody  and  disastrous 
field,  long  after  McClellan  had  been 
retired  from  command.  Yet  McClellan 
seems  to  cherish  these  and  the  like  opin- 
ions as  if  there  could  be  no  controversy 
as  to  their  correctness. 

It  is  not  from  the  narrative  of  such  a 
man  as  this  that  one  can  expect  to  learn 
the  facts,  and  in  truth  there  is  no  seri- 
ous attempt  to  give  them.  There  are, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  no 
corrections  of  the  many  errors  with 
which  his  report,  large  portions  of  which, 
with  the  accompanying  dispatches,  are 
incorporated  into  his  narrative,  abounds. 
We  are  not  told  that  the  enemy  did  not, 
in  fact,  as  McClellan  thought  and  said 
at  the  time,  outnumber  our  army  during 
the  seven  days'  battles.  We  are  still 
allowed  to  believe  that  they  were  "  large- 
ly superior  to  us  in  number  "  at  the  bat- 
.tle  of  Antietam.  Both  these  estimates 
were  known  in  1881,  when  McClellan 
began  the  writing  of  this  book,  to  be 
grossly  incorrect ;  but  inasmuch  as  to 
change  them  would  involve  a  restate- 
ment of  his  case  against  the  adminis- 
tration, McClellan  has  chosen  to  let 
the  original  and  erroneous  statement^ 
stand. 

We  have  said  above  that  McClellan 
was  greatly  influenced  by  his  imagination 
and  feelings.  Nothing  can  better  illus- 
trate this  than  his  neglect  to  obtain  ex- 
plicit assurances  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  naval  officers  on  duty 
at  Fortress  Monroe  in  regard  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  navy  in  the  reduction  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  He  had,  early 
in  the  winter,  set  his  heart  upon  operating 
by  the  way  of  the  lower  Chesapeake  upon 
Richmond.  All  the  opposition  to  this 
plan  manifested  by  the  President  and 

1  Letter  to  Stanton,  March  19,  1862.  Re- 
port, N.  Y.  ed.,  page  133. 


cabinet  only  served  to  make  him  more 
determined,  more  bound  to  have  his  own 
way.  It  was  an  essential  feature  of  this 
plan  that  there  should  "  be  a  combined 
naval  and  land  attack  upon  Yorktown." 
"  The  navy  should  at  once  concentrate 
upon  the  York  River  all  their  available 
and  most  powerful  batteries  ; l  its  reduc- 
tion should  not,  in  that  case,  require 
many  hours."  We  pause  an  instant  to 
remark  that  it  is  evident  from  this  state- 
ment that  McClellan  could  not  have  been 
aware,  when  he  wrote  it,  that  the  works 
at  Yorktown  were  at  a  height  of  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  river. 
Had  he  known  this,  —  and  he  surely 
ought  to  have  known  it,  —  he  could  not 
have  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
place  could  be  taken  by  the  fleet.  But 
not  only  did  he  know  nothing  about  the 
strength  of  the  place  against  which  it 
was,  to  use  his  own  language,2  "  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  prompt  success 
of  the  campaign,  that  the  navy  should  at 
once  throw  its  whole  available  force," 
but  when  he  wrote  this  letter  the  Mer- 
rimac  had  made  her  appearance,  had 
destroyed  the  Congress  and  the  Cum- 
berland, and  nothing  but  the  Monitor 
could  be  relied  upon  to  give  her  battle. 
Letters  passed  between  McClellan  and 
the  Navy  Department  upon  this  sub- 
ject. All  that  was  promised,  so  the  na- 
val men  said,  was  that  the  Merrimac 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  up  York 
River.  It  was  stated  explicitly  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  so  they  always  main- 
tained, that  to  watch  the  Merrimac 
would  require  the  main  portion  of  the 
fleet,  and  that  no  naval  force  could  be 
detached  to  attack  the  batteries  at  York- 
town.  In  his  Report,8  McClellan  denied 
these  statements,  and  said  that  he  dis- 
covered this  to  be  the  case  only  after  his 
arrival  at  Yorktown  ;  "  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  previously  told  " 
him,  "  and  materially  affected "  his 
"plans."  This  accusation  is  repeated 

2  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.;  page  134. 

3  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.,  page  156. 
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on  pages  254  and  264  of  the  book  be- 
fore us. 

But  Mr.  Prime  has  unearthed  from  Mc- 
Clellan's  papers  a  letter  to  him  from  Gen- 
eral Barnard,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Peninsula,  before  the  army  was  em- 
barked, on  purpose  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  navy.  This  letter,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  before  been 
published,  is  dated  "  Steamship  Minne- 
sota [then  in  Hampton  Roads],  March 
20,  1862."  From  it  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  (pages  246,  247)  :  — 

"  He  [Commodore  Goldsborough] 
says  he  is  responsible  to  the  country  for 
keeping  down  the  Merrimac,  and  has 
perfect  confidence  that  he  can  do  it,  but 
cannot  spare  from  here  anything  except 
the  following :  — 

"  Victoria  —  two  eight-inch  guns  and 
one  thirty-two-pound  Parrott. 

"  Anacostia,  Freeborn,  Island  Belle  — 
Potomac  fleet. 

"  Octoroon  —  not  yet  arrived ;  Fox 
calls  her  a  regular  gunboat  of  four 
guns. 

"  Currituck  —  merchant  steamer,  like 
the  Potomac  gunboats,  I  suppose. 

"  Daylight  —  merchant  steamer,  like 
the  Potomac  gunboats,  I  suppose ;  and 
two  regular  gunboats  —  the  Chocorua, 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Penobscot,  here  ; 
these  two  carrying  each  two  eleven-inch 
guns. 

"  He  says  he  can't  furnish  vessels  to 
attack  Yorktown  simultaneously,1  but 
he  thinks  what  you  propose  is  easily 
done  ;  that  the  vessels  he  mentions  are 
fully  adequate  to  cover  a  landing,  and 
that,  with  a  landing  and  an  advance 
from  here,  Yorktown  will  fall." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  naval  officer 
in  command  at  Hampton  Roads  distinct- 
ly telling  the  chief  engineer  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  that  the  main  business  of 
the  navy  is  to  "  keep  down  "  the  Mer- 
rimac ;  that  consequently  he  can  spare 
but  very  few  vessels  even  for  the  pur- 
1  The  italics  are  ours. 


pose  of  covering  the  landing  of  McClel- 
lan's  army  on  the  Peninsula;  and  that 
he  certainly  cannot  furnish  ships  with 
which  to  attack  the  forts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit,  more  definite,  more 
directly  calculated  to  destroy  any  hope 
that  McClellan  might  previously  have 
entertained  of  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  navy  in  the  reduction  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester. 

This  letter  of  General  Barnard's  must 
have  reached  McClellan  ten  days  before 
he  started  for  the  Peninsula.  What  ex- 
planation, then,  can  be  given  of  his  state- 
ments before  referred  to  ? 

It  is  not  easy,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
frame  any  explanation  or  justification  of 
them.  The  excuse  of  forgetfulness  will 
hardly  answer,  for  Barnard's  letter  treat- 
ed of  a  matter  of  prime  and  vital  im- 
portance. What  we  believe  about  it  is 
this  :  there  are  men  so  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted that  when  they  have  once  set  their 
hearts  on  any  project,  they  cannot  bear 
to  consider  the  facts  that  militate  against 
their  carrying  it  out ;  they  are  impatient 
and  intolerant  of  them ;  such  facts  either 
completely  fall  out  of  their  minds,  so  to 
speak,  as  if  they  had  never  been  heard 
of,  or,  if  they  subsequently  make  them- 
selves felt,  they  seem  to  men  of  this 
temper  to  have  assumed  an  inimical  as- 
pect, and,  what  is  worse,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  get  angry 
with  facts,  such  men  instinctively  fix 
upon  certain  individuals,  whom  they  as- 
sociate in  some  way,  more  or  less  remote, 
with  these  unwelcome  facts,  and  whom 
they  always  accuse,  in  their  own  thought, 
at  least,  of  hostility  or  deception.  Such 
a  mind  we  conceive  to  have  been  that  of 
General  McClellan.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him,  in  spite  of  the  explicit  refusal 
of  the  navy  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
Yorktown  conveyed  to  him  in  General 
Barnard's  letter,  quietly  ignoring  the  sit- 
uation, and  proceeding  to  the  Peninsula 
as  if  the  needed  cooperation  had  been 
promised,  and,  finally,  in  his  Report 
and  Autobiography  practically  accusing 
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Commodore  Goldsborough  of  having  de- 
ceived him,  of  having  encouraged  him 
to  transport  his  army  to  the  Peninsula 
by  promises  which  he  afterwards  refused 
to  perform,  —  an  accusation  for  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  justification. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  what  McClellan  says 
touching  his  expectations  of  using  the 
James  River  as  a  line  of  supply,  after 
the  Merrimac  had  made  her  appearance. 
He  tells  us  in  his  Report  *  that  "  the 
appearance  of  the  Merrimac  off  Old 
Point  Comfort  and  the  encounter  with 
the  United  States  squadron  on  the  8th 
of  March  threatened  serious  derange- 
ment of  the  plan  for  the  Peninsular  move- 
ment. But  the  engagement  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  on  the  9th 
of  March  demonstrated  so  satisfactorily 
the  power  of  the  former,  and  the  other 
naval  preparations  were  so  extensive 
and  formidable,  that  the  security  of 
Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  of  operations 
Was  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  al- 
though the  James  River  was  closed  to 
us2  the  York  River,  with  its  tributaries, 
was  still  open  as  a  line  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  fortress.  The  gen- 
eral plan  therefore  remained  undisturbed, 
although  less  promising  in  its  details 
than  when  the  James  River  was  in  our 
control."  2 

Here  is  a  distinct  admission  that  when 
he  determined  on  the  movement  to  the 
Peninsula,  McClellan  knew  that  the 
James  River  would  not  be  open  to  him. 
What,  then,  can  we  make  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  Autobiography 
(page  264)  ?  "  This,  then,  was  the  sit- 
uation in  which  I  found  myself  on  the 
evening  of  April  5  :  Flag  officer  Golds- 
borough  had  informed  me  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  control  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  James  River  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  use  it  as  a  line  of  supply,  or  to 
cross  it,  or  even  to  cover  my  left  flank  -, 
nor  could  he,  as  he  thought,  furnish  any 
i  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.,  page  118. 


vessels  to  attack  the  batteries  of  York- 
town,  etc.  I  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  navy,  and  left  to  my 
own  resources."  2  And  to  a  similar 
statement  made  in  his  Report  (page 
156)  he  adds  :  "  All  this  was  contrary 
to  what  had  been  previously  stated  to 
me."  2 

What  can  be  said  in  explanation  or 
excuse  of  such  contradictory  statements  ? 
One  thing  certainly  may  be  said,  and 
that  is  this :  that  McClellan's  Own  Story 
is  assuredly  not  the  narrative  of  a  clear- 
headed, or  careful,  or  candid  writer.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  in  regard  to  the 
closing  of  the  James  River,  as  in  regard 
to  the  inability  of  the  navy  to  attack  the 
forts  at  Yorktown,  McClellan  was  abun- 
dantly informed  long  before  he  embarked 
for  the  Peninsula.  He  had  definite  in- 
formation on  both  points.  But  to  this 
information  he  gave  little  or  no  heed. 
Notwithstanding  it  he  determined  to  go. 
Careful  as  he  usually  was  of  his  army, 
cautious  as  he  certainly  was  as  a  rule  in 
his  operations,  he  was  so  bent  on  this 
his  favorite  project  that  he  persisted  in 
it  even  when  he  knew  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  navy  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  desired  could  not  be  had. 
And  he  tells  his  story  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  the  authorities  of  the 
navy  had  deceived  him  into  going  to 
the  Peninsula  by  representing  that  they 
could  keep  the  James  River  open  and  at- 
tack the  forts,  when  in  truth  they  could 
do  neither,  as  they  informed  him  soon 
after  his  arrival.  He  claims  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  failure  of  the  navy  to 
cooperate  effectually  with  him.  His  im- 
agination has  so  warped  his  mind  that 
he  cannot  think  of  his  plan  except  as 
being  feasible ;  the  facts,  of  which  he 
was  well  aware  before  he  attempted  to 
put  it  in  execution,  are  to  his  mind  not 
so  much  facts  as  objections  raised  by 
hostile  and  jealous  opponents  or  half- 
hearted supporters.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  a  manly,  clear,  and  unhesitating  ac- 
2  The  italics  are  ours. 
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ceptance  of  facts,  as  of  things  which  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  evade  or  to 
ignore,  we  have  first  a  period  of  self- 
deception  in  regard  to  them,  followed 
by  what  seems  very  like  a  disingenu- 
ous attempt  to  fasten  upon  others  the 
blame  of  failures  for  which  his  own  im- 
providence and  obstinacy  were  solely 
responsible. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
little  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in  this  narra- 
tive. And  were  our  examination  of  the 
book  limited  to  its  value  as  throwing 
light  on  General  McClellan's  character 
and  capacity,  we  would  gladly  drop  the 
further  consideration  of  his  wrongs,  and 
his  claims  for  sympathy,  and  his  insin- 
uations against  others,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  more  welcome  task  of  point- 
ing out  his  services  and  his  merits.  But 
we  cannot  quite  yet  do  this.  His  ac- 
cusations against  the  members  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  cabinet  are  so  fierce,  so  bit- 
ter, that  they  demand  some  investiga- 
tion. 

Stated  in  a  few  words,  McClellan's 
main  indictment  against  the  adminis- 
tration consists  in  the  charge  that  it  de- 
prived him  of  McDowell's  corps  when 
he  moved  to  the  Peninsula.  Two  out 
of  the  four  divisions  of  which  the  corps 
was  composed  were,  it  is  true,  after- 
wards sent  him,  one  following  the  other, 
but  the  remainder,  though  sometimes 
promised,  never  came.  The  corps  was 
to  have  gone  to  the  Peninsula  with  the 
others ;  but  after  McClellan  had  gone, 
it  was  found  that,  instead  of  the  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men  whom  he  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  for  the  garrison 
of  Washington,  he  had  left  considerably 
less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

We  did  hope,  before  we  took  up  the 
Autobiography,  to  find  in  it  some  clear 
statement  of  McClellan's  own  notion  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  complied  with 
the  President's  order  to  "leave  Wash- 
ington entirely  secure,"  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed. The  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  fragmentary  and  inconclusive. 


But  that  is  not  all.  McClellan  writes 
as  if  the  whole  subject  of  the  numbers 
and  disposition  of  the  troops  to  be  left 
for  the  defense  of  Washington  had  been 
put  in  his  control,  to  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment,  and  he  says 
that  the  force  which  he  left  was,  "  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case " 
(page  241),  sufficient,  and  that  "the 
quality  of  the  troops  [they  were  mostly 
raw  regiments]  was  amply  good  for  the 
purposes  in  view."  The  truth  was  that 
the  subject  was  no  longer  under  Mc- 
Clellan's control ;  it  had  been  referred, 
by  the  President's  orders,  to  the  decision 
of  the  commander  of  the  army  and  of 
his  corps  commanders,  and  had  been 
passed  upon.  A  majority  of  the  corps 
commanders  had  insisted  on  a  full  gar- 
rison for  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  and  that  those  on  the  other 
bank  should  be  occupied,  and  that  there 
should  be,  besides,  a  covering  force  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  front  of  the 
Virginia  line.  To  this  decision  McClel- 
lan himself  had  assented.  Now,  Banks 
having  been  called  off  into  the  Valley 
with  a  force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men 
by  the  appearance  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  furnish  the 
required  number  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, and  still  carry  the  four  corps  to 
the  Peninsula.  There  were  not  men 
enough.  Nevertheless,  the  defense  of 
Washington  was  the  principal  thing,  in 
all  McClellan's  orders.  It  was  only 
"  the  remainder  "  of  the  army  which  he 
was  authorized  by  the  President  to  take 
to  the  Peninsula.  McClellan  was  in  the 
position  of  an  executor  whom  the  will 
directs  to  pay  certain  definite  pecuniary 
legacies,  and  Avhom  the  will  also  consti- 
tutes the  residuary  legatee.  What  he  is 
entitled  to  is,  of  course,  only  what  is 
left  after  the  legacies  are  paid.  If,  now, 
we  conceive  of  such  an  executor  framing 
in  his  own  mind  an  idea  that  he  was  cer- 
tain to  get  such  or  such  a  sum  of  money, 
as  residuary  legatee  under  that  will,  and 
undertaking  to  cut  down  the  pecuniary 
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legacies,  because,  on  settling  up  the  es- 
tate, he  finds  he  cannot  pay  them  in 
full,  and  yet  retain  for  himself  the  sum 
on  which  his  imagination  has  become 
fixed,  we  may  obtain  a  pretty  accurate 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  General 
McClellan  viewed  his  orders  and  per- 
formed his  duties  in  the  early  spring  of 
1862. 

Of  all  this  there  was  probably  a  latent 
consciousness  in  McClellan's  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  not  find  him  carefully 
arranging  with  the  authorities  as  to  the 
troops  that  were  to  be  left  in  and  about 
Washington,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  President.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  does  not  deign  to  give  them 
any  information  on  the  subject  until  he 
is  on  board  the  steamer  and  ready  to 
start  for  the  Peninsula.  Then,  and  then 
only,  does  he  tell  the  Secretary  of  War 
what  dispositions  he  has  made.  He  un- 
questionably expected  that  these  disposi- 
tions would  be  accepted,  or  at  any  rate 
would  not  be  very  carefully  scrutinized 
until  after  he  should  have  embarked  his 
army,  and  that  then  a  speedy  and  bril- 
liant success  in  the  field  would  forestall 
criticism.  But  he  reckoned  without  his 
host.  From  the  time  the  idea  of  re- 
moving the  army  entered  his  head  he 
had  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of 
the  objections  to  his  plan  entertained  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  These 
objections  were  fundamental,  and  they 
were  sound.  They  were  not  aimed  at 
McClellan  personally,  as  he  chose  to  im- 
agine. They  were  founded  on  a  just 
sense  of  the  extreme  importance  to  the 
country  of  preserving  Washington  ;  and 
on  an  intelligent  and  rational  aversion 
to  see  the  army,  of  which  so  great  hopes 
were  entertained,  transported  to  a  region 
where  its  only  means  of  communication 
with  its  sources  of  supply  must  neces- 
sarily be  by  sea,  the  control  of  which 
by  the  United  States  navy  was,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Merrimac,  by  no 
means  an  assured  thing.  But  of  the 
weight  to  which  these  considerations 


were  rightfully  entitled  McClellan  took 
no  account  whatever.  To  his  mind  ob- 
jections to  any  plan  of  his  could  only 
spring  from  ignorance  or  malevolence. 

Here  we  pause  a  moment  to  direct 
attention  to  one  of  McClellan's  most 
marked  deficiencies.  He  seems,  from 
the  -beginning  to  the  end  of  his  military 
career,  to  have  been  well-nigh  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  civil  authorities  in 
any  reasonable  fashion.  Their  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war,  their 
impatience  at  the  delay  which  the  im- 
perfect state  of  organization  and  drill  of 
his  army  and  the  condition  of  the  roads 
in  a  Virginia  winter  rendered  necessary, 
—  for  all  which  he,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and 
ought  to  have  been  ready  and  cheerfully 
willing  to  meet  and  put  up  with,  if  he 
could  not  succeed  in  overcoming  them 
by  argument  and  instruction,  —  he  mis- 
took either  for  fatuous  stupidity  or  for 
malicious  obstructiveness.  Hence,  to  all 
suggestions  or  remonstrances  he  replied 
with  resentment  mingled  with  contempt. 
Never  did  a  man  so  willfully  and  in- 
sanely throw  away  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess. Had  he  been  a  competent  man  of 
affairs,  he  would  have  known  that  no 
conjectural  advantages  presented  by  the 
Peninsular  route  over  the  overland  route 
could  possibly  make  up  for  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  administration.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  incredible  conceit,  he 
would  have  found  in  the  President  and 
his  cabinet  men  who,  however  unfamiliar 
they  might  be  with  the  learning  per- 
taining to  the  profession  of  arms,  were 
yet  clear-headed,  sensible,  patriotic  men, 
who  would  gladly  have  learned  from 
him  what  they  needed  to  know,  and 
would  have  steadily  stood  by  him  in  de- 
feat or  victory.  But  McClellan  was  so 
eaten  up  with  egotism  that  he  despised 
all  criticism  and  hated  all  semblance  of 
opposition  ;  he  was,  moreover,  so  blind 
to  the  real  truth  of  the  situation  that  he 
thought  that  he  could,  by  putting  off  all 
explanations  until  the  army  had  gone, 
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escape  the  mortification  of  having  to  re- 
nounce his  favorite  plan. 

Here,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  In- 
stead of  changing  their  views  about  the 
indispensableness  of  maintaining  a  large 
force  in  and  about  Washington,  the  ad- 
ministration, on  learning  from  Wads- 
worth  of  the  paltry  array  on  which  the 
capital  must  now  depend  for  protection, 
detained  McDowell's  corps.  And  al- 
though one  may  think  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  overlooked  McClellan's  disregard 
of  his  positive  instructions,  and  allowed 
McDowell  to  go  to  him,  yet  it  is  really 
too  clear  for  argument  that  McClellan 
himself  had  no  ground  of  complaint. 
He  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  for 
the  predicament  in  which  he  now  found 
himself  he  had  only  himself  to  blame. 

It  does  not  require  an  exceptional  in- 
sight into  human  nature  to  guess  the  state 
of  McClellan's  mind  and  feelings  at  this 
juncture.  Of  course,  it  needs  not  to  be 
said,  he  took  no  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  himself.  In  his  mind,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  promised  to  him  the  four  corps, 
whatever  might  happen  to  Washington  ; 
the  navy  had  agreed  to  keep  open  the 
James  River  and  to  attack  the  batteries 
of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  whatever 
the  Merrimac  might  undertake  to  do ; 
and  here  he  was,  without  any  fault  of 
his  own,  boxed  up,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lit- 
tle tongue  of  exceedingly  marshy  land, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea 
and  the  rivers,  with  a  very  powerful 
adversary,  very  strongly  entrenched,  in 
front,  and  he  unable,  for  want  of  the 
expected  cooperation  of  McDowell's 
corps  and  the  navy,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
positions  and  advance  towards  his  goal. 
He  thus  writes  to  his  wife  (April  6th)  : 
"  While  listening  this  p.  M.  to  the  sound 
of  the  guns,  I  received  an  order  detach- 
ing McDowell's  corps  from  my  com- 
mand. It  is  the  most  infamous  thing 
that  history  has  recorded."  (April  8th.) 
"  I  have  raised  an  awful  row  about 
1  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.,  page  198. 


McDowell's  corps.  The  President  very 
coolly  telegraphed  me  yesterday  that  he 
thought  I  had  better  break  the  enemy's 
lines  at  once.  I  was  much  tempted  to 
reply  that  he  had  better  come  and  do  it 
himself."  (April  llth.)  "  Don't  worry 
about  the  wretches  [the  administration]  ; 
they  have  done  nearly  their  worst,  and 
can't  do  much  more.  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  win  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  ah1  their 
rascality.  History  will  present  a  sad 
record  of  these  traitors,  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  country  and  its  army 
for  personal  spite  and  personal  aims." 
(April  21st.)  "  Had  a  letter  yesterday 
from  Francis  B.  Cutting,  of  New  York, 
hoping  that  I  would  not  allow  these 
treacherous  hounds  to  drive  me  from 
my  path."  (May  3d.)  "  I  feel  that  the 
fate  of  a  nation  depends  upon  me,  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  one  single  friend  at 
the  seat  of  government." 

In  this  unhealthy  frame  of  mind 
McClellan  seems  to  have  remained  all 
through  the  Peninsula  campaign.  Some- 
times his  mood  is  the  heroic  one,  as 
where  he  writes  to  the  President  on 
May  21st :  "  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  struggle  before  this  army,  but  I 
am  neither  dismayed  nor  discouraged  ;  " 
or  closes  his  gratuitous  letter  of  advice, 
on  July  7th,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  by  the  impressive  words, 
"  I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  my  Mak- 
er, I  have  written  this  letter  with  sincer- 
ity towards  you  and  from  love  for  my 
country."  2  Sometimes  his  resentment 
for  his  supposed  injuries  goes  beyond  all 
bounds,  as  where  he  writes,  on  June 
28th,  to  Stanton  (page  425)  :  "  If  I 
save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any 
other  persons  in  Washington.  You  have 
done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army." 
So  elsewhere  (page  449),  he  tells  his 
wife  that  he  fears  that  "  those  people  " 
"  have  done  all  that  cowardice  and  folly 
can  do  to  ruin  our  poor  country." 
2  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.,  page,  282. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  his  own  importance.  On  July 
18th  (page  450),  he  writes  this  to  his 
wife :  "  If  they  supersede  me  in  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
I  will  resign  my  commission  at  once. 
...  I  owe  no  gratitude  to  any  but  my 
own  soldiers  here ;  none  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  country.  I  have  done 
my  best  for  the  country  ;  I  expect  noth- 
ing in  return  ;  they  are  my  debtors,  not 
I  theirs."  l  So  again  (page  453)  :  "I 
have  had  enough  of  earthly  honors  and 
place.  I  believe  I  can  give  up  all  and 
retire  to  privacy  once  more,  a  better  man 
than  when  we  gave  up  our  dear  little 
home,  with  wild  ideas  of  serving  the 
country.  /  feel  that  I  have  paid  her 
all  that  I  owe  her.  I  am  sick  and 
weary  of  this  business.  I  am  tired  of 
serving  fools.  God  help  my  country  ! 
He  alone  can  save  it."  l 

This  from  the  pen  of  a  man  thirty- 
six  years  old,  who  had  commanded  an 
army  just  one  year.  With  such  inordi- 
nate ideas  of  his  own  importance,  and 
.  such  incredible  contempt -for  and  ani- 
mosity towards  the  men  who  composed 
the  administration,  did  McClellan  close 
his  first  campaign.  From  first  to  last, 
from  the  day  when  he  set  his  foot  in  the 
mud  before  Yorktown  to  the  day  when 
he  left  Harrison's  Landing,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  evidence  of  that  calm,  reso- 
lute, cheerful  courage,  which  if  a  man 
possess  not,  the  army  is  not  the  career 
for  him.  As  for  his  wretched  talk  about 
his  having  overpaid  his  debt  to  his  coun- 
try, we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak 
of  it  at  all.  To  take  such  an  attitude  as 
this  shows  a  man's  views  of  duty  to  be 
fundamentally  unsound. 

Observe,  again,  the  extraordinary  tone 
which  he  assumed  in  writing  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton  in  regard  to  the  proposed  cooperation 
of  McDowell's  force.  He  had  gathered, 
from  some  expressions  in  the  dispatches 
sent  to  him,  that  McDowell  was  to  hold 
an  independent  command  even  after  the 
1  The  italics  are  ours. 


junction  of  his  corps  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Such  an  arrangement  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  McClellan,  and 
he  was  certainly  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  it  would  work  badly.  But  surely 
nothing  can  justify  his  sending  to  the 
secretary  such  an  ultimatum  as  this 
(page  389)  :  "HI  cannot  fully  control 
all  his  troops,  I  want  none  of  them,  but 
would  prefer  to  fight  the  battle  with  what 
I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for 
the  results."  This  is  to  make  a  mere 
personal  matter  of  the  whole  business. 
However  unfortunate  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  not  sending  McDowell  to  join 
the  main  army,  McClellan  says  he  prefers 
that  course  rather  than  that  he  should  not 
"  fully  control "  all  McDowell's  troops, 
if  they  do  come.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  the  state  of  moral  confu- 
sion into  which  McClellan's  mind  had 
fallen.  Any  really  clear-headed  man 
sees  at  once  that  if  McClellan  thought 
that  McDowell's  joining  him,  even  al- 
though retaining  the  separate  command 
of  his  troops,  was  likely  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  cause,  it  was  McClellan's  plain 
duty  to  urge  that  McDowell  should  be 
sent.  He  might  remonstrate,  and  he 
ought  to  remonstrate,  against  McDow- 
ell's retaining  any  such  separate  com- 
mand, as  an  arrangement  certain  to  in- 
terfere more  or  less  with  the  success  of 
the  operations ;  but  unless  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  for  a  distinct  corps,  under  its  own 
independent  commander,  to  reinforce 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  had  no 
right  to  say,  as  he  did,  that  in  such  a 
case  he  would  rather  McDowell  should 
not  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  peculiar  working  of  Mc- 
Clellan's mind  is  his  letter  of  advice  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  written  from  Harrison's 
Landing  on  the  7th  of  July,  only  a  very 
few  days  after  the  close  of  the  seven 
days'  battles.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  Chickahominy, 
McClellan  had  asked  permission  to  lay 
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before  the  President  his  "  views  as  to 
the  present  state  of  military  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  country."  1  To  this 
request,  which  no  doubt  struck  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  rather  remarkable  one,  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied,  more  suo,  that  "if  it 
would  not  divert  too  much  of  "  his  (Mc- 
Clellan's)  "  time  and  attention  from  the 
army  under "  his  "  immediate  com- 
mand," he  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
views  laid  before  him.1  Taking  this 
permission  in  its  widest  sense,  McClellan 
wrote  his  famous  letter  from  Harrison's 
Landing  (page  487). 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  this 
performance.  Here  is  a  man,  with  no 
special  means  of  knowledge,  with  no 
political  experience,  undertaking  gravely 
to  urge  the  government  "  to  determine 
upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  cover- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  our  national 
trouble."  This  policy  he  proceeds  to 
lay  down  and  define.  It  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  a  strictly  conservative  policy. 
The  only  important  part  of  the  letter  is 
that  opposing  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
"forcible  abolition  of  slavery."  Unless 
the  government  take  the  right  ground 
on  this  subject,  "  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless. 
A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especial- 
ly upon  slavery,  would  rapidly  disinte- 
grate our  present  armies."  The  impor- 
tance which  McClellan  attached  to  these 
opinions,  which  were  in  much  less  than 
a  year  to  be  proved  utterly  and  prepos- 
terously unsound,  is  shown  by  the  high- 
strung  tone  of  this  epistle.  He  com- 
mences with  representing  "  the  rebel 
army  in  the  front,  with  the  purpose  of 
overwhelming  us  by  attacking  our  posi- 
tions, or  reducing  us  by  blocking  our 
river  communications."  It  is  evidently 
a  case  of  the  lambs  among  the  wolves, 
in  McClellan's  eyes.  Gordon  in  Khar- 
toum could  not  be  much  more  exposed 
to  destruction.  He  closes  by  saying 
that  he  may  himself  be  "  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,"  and  that  he  has  written 
1  Report,  N.  Y.  ed.,  page  233. 


with  all  sincerity  towards  the  President 
and  love  for  his  country. 

Now  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
cede to  Mr.  Prime  that  this  was  not  a 
political  document.  It  may  very  likely 
not  have  been  intended  for  political 
effect.  But  it  certainly  shows  a  man 
whose  mind  is  heated  and  excited  to  an 
unnatural  degree  by  dwelling  on  matters 
which  are  none  of  his  business.  Who 
was  General  McClellan  that  he  should 
volunteer  his  advice  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ?  Would  even  he, 
with  all  his  egotism,  have  ventured  on 
such  a  step  as  this  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1861  ?  What  had  happened  during  the 
year  to  make  him  a  political  oracle  ? 
Another  tiling  is  shown  with  painful  dis- 
tinctness, —  the  very  superficial  knowl- 
edge which  McClellan  had  of  the  mo- 
tives and  the  intentions  of  the  masses  of 
the  Northern  people,  in  whose  minds 
the  preservation  or  the  destruction  of 
slavery  was  always,  as  it  was  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  a  secon- 
dary question,  which  they  were  quite 
willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country. 
Whether  the  President  ought  to  have 
retained  at  the  head  of  the  army  an 
officer  who  had  thus  notified  him  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  certain  attitude  being 
taken  by  the  government  on  the  slavery 
question,  his  army  would  probably  be 
"  disintegrated  "  is  a  question  on  which 
much  might  be  said.  All  we  need  to 
remark  here  is  that  there  have  been 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  whom 
it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  write 
such  a  letter  as  this. 

We  have  seen  that  McClellan  insisted 
on  going  to  the  Peninsula,  although  the 
appearance  and  exploits  of  the  Merrimac 
had  closed  the  James  River.  But  on 
the  12th  of  May,  a  few  days  only  after 
the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  the  Merri- 
mac was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates 
themselves,  and  the  James  was  open  as 
far  as  Drury's  Bluff.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked  why  McClellan  did 
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not  then  use  the  James  as  his  line  of 
supply,  instead  of  the  York  and  Pamun- 
key.  He  tells  us  himself  that  this  was 
what  he  would  have  done  had  McDow- 
ell's corps  been  sent  to  him  by  water, 
and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
not  only  his  decided  preference  for  the 
James  River  route,  but  his  opinion  (page 
346)  that  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
was  due  to  his  being  obliged  to  take  up 
a  position  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  with  his  line  of  supply  from  the 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  very 
imperfectly  covered.  He  tells  us  that 
his  adoption  of  the  York  and  Pamunkey 
line  instead  of  the  James  River  line  was 
due  to  the  order  of  the  18th  of  May,  in 
which  he  was  informed  that  McDowell 
was  to  move  towards  Richmond  to  join 
him.  And  it  may  well  be  conceded  that 
until  McDowell  was  ordered  off  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  intercept  Jackson, 
the  order  of  the  18th  did  require  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  to  be  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny.  But  on  May  24th  he  is  told  that 
McDowell's  movement  is  suspended,  and 
he  admits  (page  351)  that  he  could  not 
expect  McDowell  to  join  him  "  in  time 
to  participate  in  immediate  operations  in 
front  of  Richmond."  Why,  then,  it  may 
pertinently  be  asked,  did  he  not  at  once 
cross  the  Peninsula  and  establish  his  base 
on  the  James  River  ?  As  yet,  he  had 
not  entangled  his  army  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was  then  a 
week  before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
On  the  James  his  supplies  would  be  fur- 
nished more  easily,  and  his  access  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Richmond  would  be  un- 
obstructed by  swamps  or  rivers.  Then 
there  was  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
James  and  seizing  Petersburg,  which  he 
says  himself  (page  343)  he  was  sure  he 
could  have  done.  Finally,  the  enemy 
were  known  to  be  divided  ;  Jackson  was 
in  the  Valley.  That  the  James  River 
was  the  "  true  line  of  operations  "  Mc- 
Clellan says  he  was  always  of  opinion. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  adopt  it  in  the  last 
week  in  May  ? 


The  reason  he  gives  us  (page  364)  is 
that  the  order  of  May  18th  for  the  co- 
operation of  McDowell  was  only  sus- 
pended, not  revoked,  and  that  there- 
fore he  could  not  abandon  the  northern 
approach  and  his  communications  with 
West  Point.  We  cannot  accept  this 
reason  as  the  true  one.  After  the  dis- 
patch of  the  24th  of  May,  in  which 
McClellan  was  informed  that  McDowell 
was  ordered  away  in  chase  of  Jackson, 
had  been  received,  it  seems  to  us  that 
McClellan  was  free  to  adopt  the  line  of 
the  James,  if  he  saw  tit  so  to  do.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  had  he 
desired  to  do  so,  and  been  in  doubt  as 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  he 
might  have  asked  the  question  whether 
the  order  of  the  18th  was  to  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  sense  obligatory,  now  that 
McDowell  had  been  sent  off.  But  he 
never  asked  the  question.  Had  he  real- 
ly seen  at  the  time  the  weakness  of  his 
position  athwart  the  Cliickahominy  and 
the  superior  advantages  of  operating 
from  a  base  on  the  James,  as  he  would 
now  have  us  believe  that  he  then  did,  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  James  the  mo-, 
ment  he  heard  that  McDowell's  prom- 
ised cooperation  had  been  indefinitely 
suspended.  At  the  least,  he  would  have 
applied  for  leave  to  do  so.  He  did 
neither.  And  with  his  usual  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  any  blame  for  his  own 
conduct,  he  most  unfairly  lays  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity of  retaining  the  army  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy from  the  18th  of  May  till  the 
28th  of  June  (page  481). 

We  have  said  all  that  we  care  to  say 
regarding  McClellan's  claim,  or  assump- 
tion, rather,  that  no  one  but  himself 
could  have  led  the  army  after  the  close 
of  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  General 
Pope.  We  have  read  with  care  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  it.  He 
does  not  explain  to  our  comprehension 
why  the  battle  was  not  fought  the  day 
before.  His  troops  were  all  up ;  that 
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is,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  fought 
on  the  17th.  He  does  not  discuss  the 
question  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
armies  in  the  battle,  but  he  does  say 
that  we  were  largely  outnumbered, 
which  we  now  know  was  not  the  case. 
He  tells  us  why  he  did  not  renew  the 
battle  on  the  18th  in  language  very 
characteristic  of  the  man  (page  618)  : 
"  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  general  is  ex- 
pected to  risk  a  battle  if  he  has  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success  ;  but  at  this 
critical  juncture  I  should  have  had  a 
narrow  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  had  I  been  willing  to  hazard 
another  battle  with  less  than  an  absolute 
assurance  of  success.  At  that  moment, 
Virginia  lost,  Washington  menaced, 
Maryland  invaded,  the  national  cause 
could  afford  no  risks  of  defeat.  One 
battle  lost,  and  almost  all  would  have 
been  lost.  Lee's  army  might  then  have 
inarched  as  it  pleased,  on  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 
It  could  have  levied  its  supplies  from 
a  fertile  and  undevastated  country ;  ex- 
torted tribute  from  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous cities ;  and  nowhere  east  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  there  another  organized 
force  able  to  arrest  its  march."  In  this 
piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  McClellan  has 
no  rival  among  military  writers. 

His  letters  during  the  campaign  are 
certainly  among  the  curiosities  of  mili- 
tary literature.  The  day  after  the  ac- 
tion at  South  Mountain,  he  says  (page 
612)  :  — 

"  September  15th,  Monday,  9.30  A.  M. 
Just  sent  you  a  telegram  informing  you 
that  we  yesterday  gained  a  glorious  and 
complete  victory ;  every  moment  adds 
to  its  importance.  I  am  pushing  every- 
thing after  them  with  the  greatest  rapid- 
ity, and  expect  to  gain  great  results.  I 
thank  God  most  humbly  for  his  great 
mercy.  How  glad  I  am  for  my  coun- 
try, that  it  is  delivered  from  immediate 
peril !  ...  If  I  can  believe  one  tenth 
of  what  is  reported.  God  has  seldom 


given  an  army  a  greater  victory  than 
this:' 1 

South  Mountain  was  unquestionably 
a  brilliant  affair  and  a  complete  success, 
but  there  have  been  greater  victories 
even  than  South  Mountain.  The  next 
day  he  has  "  no  doubt  delivered  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland."  The  day  after 
Antietam  he  writes,  "  Those  in  whose 
judgment  I  rely  tell  me  that  I  fought 
the  battle  splendidly,  and  that  it  was  a 
masterpiece  of  art."  On  the  20th  he 
writes,  "  Our  victory  was  complete,  and 
the  disorganized  rebel  army  has  rapidly 
returned  to  Virginia,  its  dreams  of  '  in- 
vading Pennsylvania  '  dissipated  for- 
ever. I  feel  some  little  pride  in  having, 
with  a  beaten  and  demoralized  army, 
defeated  Lee  so  utterly  and  saved  the 
North  so  completely.  Well,  one  of  these 
days  history  will,  I  trust,  do  me  justice 
in  deciding  that  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  was  not 
successful.  .  .  .  Since  I  left  Washing- 
ton, Stanton  has  again  asserted  that  /, 
not  Pope,  lost  the  battle  of  Manassas 
No.  2  !  ...  I  am  tired  of  fighting 
against  such  disadvantages,  and  feel  that 
it  is  now  time  for  the  country  to  come 
to  my  help  and  remove  these  difficulties 
from  my  path.  If  my  countrymen  will 
not  open  their  eyes  and  assist  themselves, 
they  must  pardon  me  if  I  decline  longer 
to  pursue  the  thankless  avocation  of 
serving  them."  And  again,  "  /  feel 
that  I  have  done  all  that  can  be  asked 
in  twice  saving  the  country.1  If  I  con- 
tinue in  its  service,  I  have  at  least  the 
right  to  demand  a  guarantee  that  I  shall 
not  be  interfered  with."  To  the  same 
effect  on  the  22d  :  "  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  God  has,  in  his 
mercy,  a  second  time  made  me  the  in- 
strument for  saving  the  nation,  and  am 
content  with  the  honor  that  has  fallen  to 
my  lot.  I  have  seen  enough  of  public 
life.  No  motive  of  ambition  can  now 
retain  me  in  the  service.  The  only 
thing  that  can  keep  me  there  will  be  the 
1  The  italics  are  ours. 
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conviction  that  my  country  needs  my 
services,  and  that  circumstances  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  render  them.  I  am 
confident  that  the  poison  still  rankles  in 
the  veins  of  my  enemies  at  Washington, 
and  that  so  long  as  they  live  it  will  re- 
main there.  ...  I  have  received  no  pa- 
pers containing  the  news  of  the  last  bat- 
tle, and  do  not  know  the  effect  it  has 
produced  on  the  Northern  mind.  I  trust 
it  has  been  a  good  one,  and  that  I  am 
reestablished  in  the  confidence  of  the 
best  people  of  the  nation." 

All  these  letters  show  McClellan's 
mind  to  have  been  in  anything  but  a 
healthy  condition.  They  reveal  to  us 
a  man  exalted  with  an  insufferable  'ego- 
tism, viewing  things  all  out  of  their  due 
proportion,  cherishing  the  most  bitter 
resentments,  never  dreaming  of  imput- 
ing to  himself  any  blame  whatsoever,  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  moral  confusion,  and 
practicing  all  sorts  of  deceptions  on  his 
own  mind.  For  in  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  General  McClellan  knew  that  An- 
tietam  was  not  "  a  masterpiece  of  art," 
tnat  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not 
a  "  demoralized  "  army,  and  that  Lee 
was  not  "  utterly  defeated,"  still  less 
"  disorganized."  But  he  always,  as  we 
before  remarked,  lived  to  a  great  degree 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  created  by  his 
own  imagination. 

After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  McClel- 
lan deemed  it  necessary,  or  at  least  ad- 
visable, to  refit  and  reorganize  his  army. 
He  was  very  deficient  in  cavalry.  The~ 
troops  were  short  of  clothing  and  of 
some  other  supplies.  Hence  he  posted 
his  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  refused  to  follow  the 
enemy  into  Virginia.  Orders  had  no 
effect  upon  him  whatever.  He  thought 
the  army  needed  this  rest  and  these  sup- 
plies, and  he  now  felt  himself  to  be 
strong  enough  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
to  disregard  the  orders  of  the  President, 
and  the  Secretary,  and  General  Halleck. 
In  his  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
army  he  may  have  been  right.  Very 


likely  he  was.  But  we  have  never  be- 
lieved, and  we  do  not  believe  now,  that 
it  was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
about  these  questions,  and  the  like,  that 
induced  the  administration  to  remove 
General  McClellan  from  the  command 
of  the  army.  It  was,  in  our  judgment, 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  with  him 
any  intelligible  relations.  His  attitude 
was  so  heroic,  so  flighty,  so  unpractical, 
so  sentimental,  so  insubordinate,  that  the 
authorities  despaired  of  ever  coming  to 
any  understanding  with  him.  While 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  took  a  cool 
and  essentially  correct  view  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Antietam,  regarding  it  as  a 
moderate  success  over  an  enemy  who 
had  rashly  exposed  himself  to  destruc- 
tion, and  were  anxiously  expecting  that 
some  movement  would  be  made  before 
winter  should  set  in,  McClellan  was  ap- 
parently occupying  himself,  during  the 
fine  October  weather,  with  riding  over 
the  field,  and  collecting  information  for 
the  forthcoming  report  of  his  glorious 
victory.  To  all  their  urgent  appeals 
McClellan  turned  a  deaf  ear.  There  is 
to  be  found  in  his  dispatches  and  letters 
at  this  period  that  mixture  of  resentment 
and  contempt  which  we  noticed  before, 
and  to  this  was  now  added  a  new  ingre- 
dient, that  certainly  did  not  make  the 
cup  more  palatable,  —  an  inordinate 
pride  at  having  saved  the  country  from 
the  incapables  who  directed  its  destinies, 
and  from  the  sword  of  a  preponderant 
foe.  Had  it  been  a  mere  question  of 
shoes  and  horses,  of  days  or  of  weeks, 
McClellan  would  never  have  been  re- 
lieved after  Antietam.  But  it  was  not. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  get  on  with 
a  man  like  McClellan,  to  tolerate  his 
pretensions,  to  accept  his  versions  of 
facts.  As  for  there  ever  having  been 
any  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  McClellan  utterly 
fails  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  on  this 
point ;  that  is,  in  our  judgment.  A  more 
preposterous  and  unfounded  theory,  in 
our  opinion,  was  never  broached. 
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Many  as  were  McClellan's  faults,  how- 
ever, it  was  inexcusable  to  supplant  him 
by  Burnside.  Everybody  who  was  in 
any  degree  behind  the  scenes  knew  of 
the  miserable  failure  which  Burnside 
had  made  at  Antietam.  Why  he  should 
have  been  selected  to  command  the 
army,  except  that  he  happened  to  be 
next  in  rank  to  McClellan,  no  one  could 
imagine  at  the  time,  and  no  one  has  ever 
learned  since.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  McClellan  had  been  continued 
in  command  it  is  perhaps  useless  to 
conjecture. 

General  McClellan  undoubtedly  had 
as  comprehensive  and  correct  a  notion 
of  what  an  army  should  be,  to  be  really 
a  well-organized  and  efficient  military 
force,  as  any  of  our  generals,  and  possi- 
bly he  may  have  led  them  all  in  this 
regard.  As  an  organizer,  also,  he  was 
unquestionably  one  of  our  first  men,  al- 
though in  this  department  he  was  proba- 
bly equaled  by  Buell  and  Thomas.  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  immense  change 
for  the  better  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac wrought  by  Hooker,  in  the  winter 
succeeding  the  bloody  defeat  of  Freder- 
icksburg.  But  McClellan  surpassed  all 
our  officers,  except,  possibly,  Thomas 
and  Sheridan,  in  the  power  of  creating 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
soldiers.  The  curious  thing  about  Mc- 
Clellan's hold  on  his  men  was  that  it 
was  acquired  before  the  army  had  taken 
the  field,  while  it  was  yet  in  the  lines 
before  Washington.  And  equally  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
shaken  by  defeat  and  disaster.  This 
enthusiasm,  too,  was  contagious.  In  the 
Antietam  campaign  it  was  observed  to 
affect  troops  who  had  not  before  served 
under  him.  The  truth  was  that  Mc- 
Clellan really  loved  his  men  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  a  good  deal  of  genuine  senti- 
ment ;  the  position  he  occupied  as  head 
of  the  army,  gaining  it,  as  he  did,  at 
one  bound,  —  as  it  were  by  the  decree 
of  destiny,  —  powerfully  affected  his  im- 
agination, and  from  the  first  he  accepted 


the  role  of  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  army.  To  officers  who 
had  risen  from  the  command  of  regi- 
ments, or  brigades,  or  even  corps,'  little 
or  nothing  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  pos- 
sible ;  they  had  been  too  near  to  the 
men.  With  most  people,  in  fact,  such 
a  strong  feeling  could  never  have  found 
a  place  in  their  minds,  from  sheer  lack 
of  sentiment.  But  no  one  can  read  Mc- 
Clellan's letters  and  doubt  the  existence 
of  this  affection  on  his  part  for  his  men, 
and  his  thorough  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  their  attachment  to  and  con- 
fidence in  him.  For  the  soldiers  were 
not  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
McClellan  they  possessed  a  commander 
who  imported  into  the  ordinary  formali- 
ties of  official  and  military  duty  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  them,  in  their  achievements, 
and  in  their  virtues,  a  real  solicitude  for 
them,  and  a  warm  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare and  comfort,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  other  officers  of  the  army. 
To  this  solicitude  and  this  interest  they 
responded  with  all  their  hearts,  and  a 
personal  relation  was  unquestionably  es- 
tablished very  early  between  McClellan 
and  his  soldiers  that  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unique  in  the  history  of  war.  It 
was,  of  course,  an  element  of  strength 
on  our  side  so  long  as  McClellan  com- 
manded the  army,  although  he  never 
used  it  on  the  field  of  battle.  With 
him,  war,  in  all  its  processes,  was  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  into  which 
it  was  only  mischievous  to  allow  senti- 
ment of  any  kind  to  enter.  He  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  this  relation  to  his  army. 
—  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  he  did 
enjoy  during  his  military  life,  —  but  he 
never  made  any  such  use  of  it  as  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  for  instance,  did  of  the 
hold  which  he  had  on  his  men. 

Of  McClellan's  relations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  the  cabinet  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  we  may  say 
here  that  enough  and  more  than  enough 
is  disclosed  in  the  volume  before  us  to 
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account  for  McClellan's  failure  on  pure- 
ly personal  grounds.  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, impossible  for  any  one  reading  this 
book  to  believe  that  McClellan's  political 
views  had  any  perceptible  influence  on 
his  fortunes.  There  is  no  need  of  lug- 
ging in  any  such  hypothesis.  There  is 
sufficient  in  the  plain  and  undisputed 
facts  to  explain  everything  to  the  com- 
prehension of  any  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world.  McClellan's  sudden 
exaltation  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ; 
he  considered  himself  a  great  man,  — 
the  appointed  saviour  of  his  country. 
To  the  natural  and  to-be-expected  igno- 
rance of  military  facts  and  military  rea- 
sons which  he  met  in  Washington,  he 
opposed  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of 
a  specialist,  and  of  a  specialist  who  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  uncommonly  young 
for  his  years.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
administration  who  could  keep  him  with- 
in proper  bounds.  Lincoln's  practical 
sense  was  embodied  in  the  uncouth  garb 
of  rusticity,  and  all  his  wise  considerate- 
ness  and  wholesome  advice  went  for 
.nothing.  As  for  the  others,  their  atti- 
tude received  at  McClellan's  hands  ab- 
solutely no  toleration.  He  never  even 
endeavored  to  put  himself  in  their  place, 
nor,  probably,  could  he  have  done  so, 


had  he  tried.  Hence  arose  inevitably 
a  state  of  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility, 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval. All  through  this  period  both 
sides  made  mistakes,  and  serious  ones. 
But  the  blame  for  the  original  falling 
out  must  rest  with  the  general  who  at- 
tempted to  evade  his  orders,  and  then 
threw  upon  others  the  responsibility  he 
ought  manfully  to  have  shouldered  him- 
self. Lastly,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
McClellan,  as  it  was,  had  his  fair  share 
of  the  favors  of  fortune.  No  thanks  to 
him,  to  be  sure,  but  the  James  River 
was  opened  to  him  a  week  after  he  had 
taken  Yorktown.  For  all  that  appears, 
he  might  have  used  that  admirable  line 
of  operations,  and  escaped  the  unwhole- 
some swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  and 
the  forced  change  of  base.  No  orders 
from  the  secretary  obliged  him  to  suffer 
the  Fifth  Corps  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  main  army  of  Lee  at  Gaines's  Mill ; 
and  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  own 
slowness  prevented  his  attacking  Lee  at 
Antietam  the  day  before  Jackson  came 
up  from  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  up  much  sympathy  for  Gen- 
eral McClellan.  And  we  do  not  think 
that  this  book  of  his  will  raise  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  SHELLEY'S  LIFE. 


IT  is  impossible  to  review  this  Life  *  in 
an  ordinary  way.  One  turns  the  pages, 
and  owns  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
fascination  of  Shelley,  from  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  boy,  pressing  his  face 
against  the  window-pane  to  kiss  his  sis- 
ter, to  the  hot  July  afternoon  when  he 
made  his  last  embarkation,  and  the  sum- 
mer storm  swept  the  gleaming  moun- 
tains from  his  sight ;  but  no  art  trans- 

1  The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  By  ED- 
WARD DOWDEN,  LL.  D.  Two  vols.  London  : 


mits  the  spell,  and  the  story,  clasped  be- 
tween those  periods,  must  be  left  in  its 
integrity.  Bulky  as  these  volumes  are, 
they  are  only  a  condensed  biography. 
Shelley  lived  in  solitude,  and  died  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  old ;  but  his 
career  involved  such  variety  of  scenes, 
persons,  and  incidents,  was  so  thick- 
strewn  with  interesting  episodes,  and  con- 
tained so  many  perplexed  passages,  that 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.  1887. 
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it  is  a  study  by  itself,  and  requires  for 
its  mastery  converse  with  an  extensive 
literature  of  its  own.  Dr.  Dowden  has 
reduced  this  Shelley  library  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  work,  and  has  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time  fresh  informa- 
tion from  many  manuscript  sources  ;  pa- 
tient investigation,  frankness,  and  scru- 
pulous justice  in  stating  all  sides  of  those 
delicate  and  important  matters  in  which 
there  is  room  for  private  judgment  could 
not  be  greater  ;  and  his  labors  have  their 
reward  in  a  universal  recognition  of  the 
authority,  the  exhaustiveness,  and  the 
liberality  of  mind  that  characterize  the 
biography  as  a  whole,  and  make  it  final 
for  all  except  students  of  its  sources. 
But  one  ought  not  to  leave  such  a  work 
with  a  mere  advertisement  of  its  merits  ; 
the  deserts  of  the  author  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Shelley  require  something  more 
to  be  said ;  and  therefore,  although  it 
were  useless  to  attempt  a  critique,  or  to 
describe  Shelley  anew  from  this  minute 
portrayal  of  him,  day  after  day,  some 
unstudied  remarks  upon  his  fortunes  in 
life  may  be  ventured  upon. 

Shall  we  incur  the  charge  of  being 
supercilious  and  aristocratic  if  we  ac- 
knowledge at  once  having  ended  the  nar- 
rative with  a  feeling  that  we  had  been 
in  very  disagreeable  company  ?  As- 
suredly no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  a  heightened  respect  for  human 
nature,  apart  from  Shelley.  He  was 
born  a  gentleman ;  his  innate  courtesy 
clothes  him  with  attractiveness,  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  among  his  associates,  as 
a  person  of  a  different  kind  from  them, 
in  his  actions  and  bearing  ;  and  the  def- 
erence which  Byron  showed  to  him,  it 
is  not  unlikely,  sprang  from  a  percep- 
tion of  this  strain  of  breeding  in  him 
rather  than  from  appreciation  of  his 
genius  or  his  nature.  In  his  earliest  fel- 
lowship with  school-friends,  for  whom  he 
had  a  kindly  regard  at  Eton  and  after 
they  went  down  together  to  Oxford, 
though  Hogg  plainly  obscures  it,  there  is 
a  gleam  here  and  there  of  natural  and 


equal  companionship  ;  but  this  morning 
ray  soon  dies  out.  He  was,  afterwards, 
almost  uniformly  unfortunate  in  his  ac- 
quaintances. His  life  was  truly  one 
long  and  sorrowful  disillusion  ;  and  in 
it  not  the  least  part  was  the  discovery 
of  how  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  judg- 
ment of  persons. 

Hogg  was  his  first  example.  Shelley 
became  familiar  with  him  at  Oxford, 
and,  not  content  with  having  him  for  a 
bosom-friend,  wished  to  make  him  his 
brother-in-law.  At  that  time  Shelley 
was  in  the  first  crude  ferment  of  his 
intellectual  life,  eagerly  absorbing  the 
new  knowledge  which  came  to  him  from 
his  indiscriminate  reading,  and  disputing 
on  all  the  usual  topics  with  vehement 
and  unwearied  earnestness,  insatiable 
curiosity,  and  the  delight  of  a  youth  who 
has  just  made  the  discovery  that  he  has 
a  mind  of  his  own.  His  thoughts  and 
letters  were  mostly  polemical ;  ideal  ele- 
ments of  morality  were  growing  up  in 
him,  and  radical  views  of  conduct  get- 
ting a  hold  in  his  convictions.  He  was 
willful,  precipitate,  and  heedless  through 
inexperience  ;  he  was  thrown  the  more 
upon  himself,  and  given  a  violent  turn 
toward  rebellion,  to  which  he  was  prone 
enough,  by  his  expulsion  from  Oxford 
and  the  senseless  attempt  of  his  family 
to  make  him  suppress  his  mental  and 
moral  life  by  denying  his  first  dear  con- 
clusions. In  this  state,  partly  from  ad- 
venture and  restlessness,  perhaps,  but 
also  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  the  de- 
sire to  spread  his  gospel,  and  by  the 
mere  favor  of  circumstances,  he  mar- 
ried his  first  wife,  though  he  knew  that 
his  sympathies  were  more  engaged  than 
his  heart. 

At  Edinburgh,  whither  the  pair  had 
gone,  Hogg  joined  them,  and  with  him 
they  returned  to  York,  where  Shelley  left 
his  wife  in  his  friend's  care  during  a 
brief  necessary  absence.  Hogg,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  as  pure  as  might 
be  wished  in  his  university  days,  tried 
to  seduce  her ;  and  when  Shelley  came 
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back  he  learned  the  facts.  He  loved 
Hogg ;  he  was  ashamed,  he  wrote,  to 
tell  him  how  much  he  loved  him;  he 
was  grateful  to  him  for  having  stood  by 
him  and  shared  his  expulsion  from  the 
college ;  and  he  placed  the  most  ex- 
travagant estimate  upon  his  abilities. 
What  followed  upon  the  disclosure  Shel- 
ley himself  tells  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time :  —  , 

"  We  walked  to  the  fields  beyond 
York.  I  desired  to  know  fully  the  ac- 
count of  this  affair.  I  heard  it  from 
him,  and  I  believe  he  was  sincere.  All 
I  can  recollect  of  that  terrible  day  was 
that  I  pardoned  him,  —  fully,  freely  par- 
doned him  ;  that  I  would  still  be  a  friend 
to  him,  and  hoped  soon  to  convince  him 
how  lovely  virtue  was  ;  that  his  crime, 
not  himself,  was  the  object  of  my  detes- 
tation ;  that  I  value  a  human  being  not 
for  what  it  has  been,  but  for  what  it  is  ; 
that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
he  would  regard  his  horrible  error  with 
as  much  disgust  as  I  did.  He  said  lit- 
tle ;  he  was  pale,  terror-struck,  remorse- 
ful." 

One  may  smile  at  the  episode,  if  he  be 
cynical,  and  has  left  youth  far  enough 
behind ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  these  sentences  of  boy- 
ish goodness,  this  simple  belief  in  the 
moral  principles  which  Shelley  had  found 
in  his  first  search,  and  to  which  he 
had  given  the  allegiance  of  his  unworn 
heart ;  and  in  this  scene  of  forgiveness, 
still  confused  with  the  emotions  of  first 
friendship  betrayed,  one  perceives  the 
Shelley  we  know,  though  he  was  not  yet 
out  of  his  teens.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  Shelley  realized  all  the  incident 
meant ;  then  he  wrote,  "  I  leave  him  to 
his  fate  ;  "  and  when  they  met  again  in 
London,  the  old  footing  was  gone  for- 
ever. 

Godwin,  too,  affords  a  capital  exam- 
ple of  a  shattered  ideal.  He  was  the 
Socrates  of  the  young  poet,  and  Shelley, 
who  derived  the  main  articles  of  his 
political  and  social  creed  from  the  radi- 
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cal  philosopher's  great  book,  was  already 
adoring  him  as  one  in  the  pantheon  of 
the  immortal  dead,  when  he  learned 
from  Southey  that  his  master  and  eman- 
cipator still  walked  the  earth.  He  sat 
down  at  once  and  wrote  a  characteristic 
epistle,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple  not  yet 
twenty,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly 
besought  the  living  friendship  and  ad- 
vice of  him  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
light  of  the  new  age.  Godwin  was 
interested,  and  long  and  frequent  let- 
ters, admirable  in  tone  upon  both  sides, 
passed  between  them.  The  elder  en- 
deavored to  check  the  irrepressible  ac- 
tivity and  eager  plans  of  the  young  re- 
former, who  had  no  notion  of  waiting 
until  he  should  grow  old  before  setting 
to  work  to  remake  society,  and  the  youth 
on  his  part  exhibited  a  deference  and 
willingness  to  be  guided  such  as  he  never 
showed  before  or  afterwards.  The  first 
modification  of  Shelley's  idea  of  God- 
win came  in  consequence  of  their  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  as  was  natural ;  but 
in  discovering  that  Godwin  was  really 
an  idiosyncratic  mortal,  as  well  as  an  il- 
luminating intellect,  Shelley  did  not  yield 
his  admiration  for  the  sage.  One  can 
still  see  the  unbounded  astonishment  of 
the  poet,  which  Mary  Godwin  describes, 
when  she  told  him  her  father  was  an- 
noyed by  his  addressing  him  as  "  Mr." 
instead  of  "  Esq.,"  in  directing  his  let- 
ters. They  got  on  very  well  together, 
however,  until  Shelley  ran  away  with 
Mary,  a  practical  exposition  of  God- 
win's doctrines  which  he,  having  now 
grown  respectable  and  socially  cautious, 
did  not  at  all  relish.  Shelley  had  before 
this  aided  Godwin  somewhat  in  financial 
embarrassments.  That  philosopher  was 
always  in  debt ;  and  the  young  disciple, 
who,  though  the  heir  to  a  great  property, 
had  no  way  of  realizing  anything  from  it 
except  by  selling  post-obit  bonds,  agreed 
with  his  master  that  philosophers  had 
a  paramount  claim  on  any  money  their 
friends  might  have.  He  was  willing  to 
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discharge  his  duty  by  getting  Godwin  out 
of  debt,  or  assisting  him  as  far  as  he 
could  in  the  matter.  When  he  returned 
to  England  with  Mary,  he  found  that  the 
philosopher  would  not  see  or  forgive  him, 
and  positively  declined  to  correspond 
except  upon  the  subject  of  how  much 
money  Shelley  could  give  him.  Shelley 
had  no  thought  of  not  doing  his  own 
duty,  because  of  the  conduct  of  other 
people  ;  and  while  he  felt  Godwin's  hard- 
ness and  inconsistency,  nevertheless  he 
would  relieve  that  great  mind  from  the 
little  annoyances  consequent  on  borrow- 
ing money  without  providing  means  of 
repayment.  He,  however,  was  not  blind  ; 
and  what  he  learned  of  Godwin  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions  had  a  de- 
stroying influence  upon  that  ideal  of  the 
man  which  he  had  formed  in  his  first 
days  of  revolutionary  hope.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  life  with  Mary  he  told 
the  philosopher  what  he  thought  of  the 
whole  matter  in  a  letter  which  one  may 
be  excused  for  reading  with  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction :  — 

"  It  has  perpetually  appeared  to  me 
to  have  been  your  especial  duty  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  mankind  value  your  good 
opinion,  we  were  dealt  justly  by,  and 
that  a  young  family,  innocent  and  be- 
nevolent and  united,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  prostitutes  and  seducers. 
My  astonishment,  and,  I  will  confess, 
when  I  have  been  treated  with  most 
harshness  and  cruelty  by  you,  my  indig- 
nation, has  been  extreme,  that,  knowing 
as  you  do  my  nature,  any  considerations 
should  have  prevailed  on  you  to  have 
been  thus  harsh  and  cruel.  I  lamented 
also  over  my  ruined  hopes  of  all  that 
your  genius  once  taught  me  to  expect 
from  your  virtue,  when  I  found  that  for 
yourself,  your  family,  and  your  creditors 
you  would  submit  to  that  communication 
with  me  which  you  once  rejected  and  ab- 
horred, and  which  no  pity  for  my  pov- 
erty or  sufferings,  assumed  willingly  for 
you,  could  avail  to  extort.  Do  not  talk 
of  forgiveness  again  to  me,  for  my  blood 


boils  in  my  veins,  and  my  gall  rises 
against  all  that  bears  the  human  form, 
when  I  think  of  what  I,  their  benefac- 
tor and  ardent  lover,  have  endured  of 
enmity  and  contempt  from  you  and  from 
all  mankind." 

The  writer  was  that  youth  of  twenty- 
three  years,  of  whom  Godwin  remarks 
that  he  knew  "  that  Shelley's  temper  was 
occasionally  fiery,  resentful,  and  indig- 
nant." It  is  true  that  it  was  so,  and  one 
is  pleased  to  find  upon  what  fit  occasions 
it  broke  out.  '  Shelley,  however,  had  un- 
dertaken a  hopeless  and  endless  task  in 
trying  to  extricate  Godwin  from  debt, 
and  he  spent  much  money,  raised  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  in  the  vain  attempt. 
What  he  thought  of  these  transactions, 
when  his  judgment  had  matured,  we 
know  from  another  delightfully  plain- 
spoken  letter,  written  five  years  later,  in 
answer  to  renewed  importunities  :  — 

"  I  have  given  you  the  amount  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  have  destituted 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  it, 
of  nearly  four  times  the  amount.  Ex- 
cept for  the  good-will  which  this  trans 
action  seems  to  have  produced  between 
you  and  me,  this  money,  for  any  advan- 
tage it  ever  conferred  on  you,  might  as 
well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Had  I  kept  in  my  own  hands  this  £4000 
or  £5000,  and  administered  it  in  trust  for 
your  permanent  advantage,  I  should  in- 
deed have  been  your  benefactor.  The 
error,  however,  was  greater  in  the  man 
of  mature  age,  extensive  experience,  and 
penetrating  intellect  than  in  the  crude 
and  impetuous  boy.  Such  an  error  is 
seldom  committed  twice." 

But  long  before  this  Shelley,  though 
his  estimate  of  Godwin's  powers,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  people  of  the  time, 
remained  extravagant,  had  found  out  the 
difference  between  the  author  of  Politi- 
cal Justice  and  Plato  and  Bacon. 

If  any  one  wonders  at  the  extent  to 
which  Shelley  let  himself  be  fleeced  by 
the  philosophical  radical  of  Skinner 
Street,  he  should  reserve  some  astonish- 
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ment  for  the  remainder  of  the  shearers. 
Shelley,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was 
never  in  possession  of  his  property,  and 
had  only  a  small  allowance  at  first,  and 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  after  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old ;  he  was  extrava- 
gant in  his  generosity,  and  gave  money 
with  a  free  hand,  whenever  he  had  any, 
to  the  poor  about  him,  to  his  needy 
friends,  and  to  causes  of  one  kind  and 
another  which  excited  in  him  his  pas- 
sion for  philanthropy.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, in  his  early  days,  commonly 
in  debt  for  his  own  expenses,  and  often 
in  danger  of  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
When  he  mentioned  his  days  of  poverty, 
in  that  letter  to  Godwin,  it  was  not  a 
mere  phrase ;  and  though  a  settlement 
was  at  last  made  which  provided  for  him 
sufficiently,  he  was  never  ahead  in  his 
savings.  Under  these  circumstances,  his 
biography  at  times  reminds  one  of  the 
old  comedy,  with  its  mob  of  parasites 
and  legacy-hunters.  He  was  simply  vic- 
timized by  those  who  could  establish  any 
claim  on  his  benevolence.  No  doubt 
he' gave  willingly,  with  all  his  heart,  to 
Peacock  and  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  rest, 
as  he  did  to  Godwin,  and  thought  it  was 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  pleasure  ;  but  his 
generosity  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
his  acquaintances  were  very  dull  of  con- 
science in  money  matters.  One  begins 
to  relent  a  little  toward  Hogg,  remem- 
bering that  he  did  actually  share  his  own 
funds  with  Shelley  just  after  the  expul- 
sion from  Oxford,  when  the  latter  could 
get  no  money,  owing  to  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  for  Horace  Smith,  the 
banker,  who  sometimes  advanced  money 
to  Shelley,  and  not  too  much,  one  has  a 
feeling  of  amazed  respect. 

The  worst  misfortune  of  Shelley,  how- 
ever, in  the  friends  he  made,  was  to  have 
met  and  married  Harriet  Westbrook. 
The  circumstances  of  their  union  and  its 
unlucky  course  and  tragical  close  are 
now  for  the  first  time  fully  set  forth. 
The  marriage  on  Shelley's  side  was  not 
originally  one  of  love,  but  it  became  one 


of  affection.  For  two  years  life  went 
on  without  the  discovery  of  anything 
to  break  the  happiness  of  the  pair ;  but 
after  the  birth  of  their  first  child  trou- 
ble arose,  and  rapidly  culminated.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  sister-in-law,  Eliza, 
who  lived  with  them,  was  the  source  of 
the  original  dissension  by  her  interfer- 
ence, arbitrariness,  and  control  of  Har- 
riet ;  but,  as  Shelley  had  grown  in  mind 
and  character,  the  difference  between 
him  and  his  wife  in  endowment  and  in 
taste  was  bound  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unity  of  study  and 
spirit  of  which  he  had  dreamed  ;  and  it 
is  clear  enough  that  she  had  tired  of  the 
studies  and  the  purposes  in  which  Shel- 
ley's life  consisted,  and  that  though  over- 
borne for  a  time,  by  his  influence,  she 
was  now  showing  herself  worldly,  frivo- 
lous, and  weak.  She  had  married  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  fortune,  and 
desired  to  profit  by  it.  In  one  way  and 
another  she  had  become  hard  and  un- 
yielding toward  Shelley,  had  made  him 
thoroughly  miserable,  and  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1814  was  living  away  from 
him  ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  as  late  as  May 
in  that  year,  as  appears  from  stanzas 
now  first  printed,  was  trying  to  soften 
her.  While  affairs  were  in  this  condi- 
tion he  first  met  Mary  Godwin,  and  he 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  her,  all  the 
more  because  of  the  long  strain  of  de- 
jection and  loneliness  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  story  of  the  dissensions  that  had 
arisen  in  his  family,  and  the  difference 
of  character  and  temperament  which  had 
declared  itself  between  his  wife  and  him- 
self, Shelley  is  said  to  have  told  Mary 
that  Harriet  had  been  unfaithful  to  him. 
If  he  did  not  tell  her  then,  he  did  after- 
wards. On  what  evidence  he  relied  we 
do  not  know  ;  nor  is  there  any  confirma- 
tory proof  from  other  quarters  except  a 
letter  of  Godwin's  written  after  Harriet's 
suicide,  in  which  he  states  the  same  fact 
as  coming  from  unquestionable  author- 
ity unconnected  with  Shelley.  Not  long 
before  his  death  Shelley  renewed  the 
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charge,  though  in  a  veiled  and  inferen- 
tial way,  in  a  letter  to  Southey,  in  which 
he  defends  himself  for  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  declares  his  innocence  of  any 
harm  done  or  intended,  refuses  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  suicide  of  Har- 
riet, and  practically  asserts  that  he  had 
grounds  for  divorce,  had  he  chosen  to 
free  himself  in  that  way.  There  is  no 
need  to  prove  that  Shelley  was  right  in 
his  belief  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  allow  weight  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  separation  she  erred 
in  her  course  ;  but  if  it  be  thought  that 
Shelley  did  in  truth  believe  her  guilty, 
that  has  much  to  do  with  our  estimate 
of  his  action.  He  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  or  nearly  that,  and  he  held  radical 
views  as  to  the  permanence  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond,  as  also  did 
Mary,  who  inherited  them  from  her 
mother.  Their  decision  to  unite  their 
lives,  under  these  circumstances,  was  a 
practical  admission  that  Shelley's  home 
was  in  fact  broken  up,  and  that  he  was 
free  to  offer  and  Mary  to  accept,  not 
legal  union,  but  a  common  home,  with 
the  expectation  and  purpose  of  complete 
devotion  one  to  the  other,  in  a  pure  spirit 
and  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  marriage. 

Shelley  did  not  proceed  secretly.  He 
called  Harriet,  who  had  not  thought  of 
such  serious  results  of  her  action,  to 
London,  and  told  her  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  She  did  not  consent  to  the  sep- 
aration, nor  does  she  seem  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  final.  Shelley  had  a  settle- 
ment made  for  her  by  the  lawyers,  pro- 
vided credit  for  her,  and  two  weeks  after 
the  interview  left  England  with  Mary. 
He  wrote  to  Harriet  on  the  journey,  as- 
sured her  of  his  affection  and  his  care 
for  her,  and  indulged  a  plan  that  she 
should  live  near  them,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  surprising  instance  of 
Shelley's  purity  of  mind,  and  of  the  un- 
worldliness  or  unreality,  as  one  chooses 
to  call  it,  of  his  conception  of  how  hu- 
man life  might  be  lived.  On  his  return 
he  saw  her,  and  agreed  to  leave  the  chil- 


dren with  her ;  and  when  his  allowance 
was  fixed  at  a  thousand  pounds,  he  gave 
orders  to  honor  her  drafts  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds  annually.  She  had  an  equal 
amount  from  her  own  family,  which  had 
been  paid  since  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life.  When  Shelley  left  England 
the  second  time,  she  was  thus  provided 
for,  as  one  would  think,  sufficiently.  On 
his  return  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  was 
anxiously  inquiring  for  her,  when  the 
news  of  her  suicide  reached  him.  She 
had  put  the  children,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  three  years  old,  out  to  board,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  ill ;  she  had  not  been 
permitted  to  see  her  father  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances immediately  surrounding  her 
death  are  not  known.  She  seems  to 
have  been  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  to 
have  put  into  practice  the  thought  of 
suicide  long  familiar  to  her.  Shelley, 
though  he  bore  his  share  of  natural  sor- 
row for  the  death  of  one  to  whom  he  had 
been  tenderly  attached,  did  not  hold  him- 
self guilty  of  any  wrong. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  Shelley  would  not  talk 
of  his  earlier  days,  and  had  a  kind  of 
shame  in  remembering  in  what  ruin  his 
hopes  and  purposes  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth  had  fallen ;  he  felt  it  as  an 
indignity  to  the  nobleness  of  spirit  which, 
in  spite  of  all  his  failures,  he  knew  had 
been  his  throughout.  As  we  see  those 
years,  it  is  only  for  himself  that  we  prize 
them ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  enabled 
to  look  on  them  free  from  that  sadden- 
ing retrospect  of  his  own  mind,  and  ob- 
serve how  natural  and  simple  he  really 
was.  No  one  has  ever  had  the  days  of 
his  youth  so  laid  open  to  the  common 
gaze,  and  this  is  one  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality, that  we  know  him  as  a  brother 
or  a  friend.  The  pages  afford  many 
happy  anecdotes ;  but  one  can  linger 
here  only  to  mark  the  constant  playful- 
ness of  Shelley,  which  was  a  bright  ele- 
ment in  his  earlier  career  and  not  alto- 
gether absent  in  his  Italian  life.  The 
passion  for  floating  paper-boats,  which 
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he  indulged  unweariedly,  is  well  known ; 
but  at  all  times  he  was  ready  for  sport, 
and  could  even  trifle  with  his  dearest 
plans,  as  in  the  flotilla  of  bottles  and 
aerial  navy  of  fire-balloons,  all  loaded 
with  revolutionary  pamphlets,  which  he 
sent  forth  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
His  running  about  the  little  garden, 
hand  in  hand  with  Harriet;  his  imper- 
sonating fabulous  monsters  with  Leigh 
Hunt's  children,  who  begged  him  "  not 
to  do  the  horn ;  "  and  his  favorite  sport 
with  his  little  temporarily  adopted  Mar- 
low  girl,  of  placing  her  on  the  dining- 
table,  and  rushing  with  it  across  the 
long  room,  are  instances  that  readily  re- 
cur to  mind,  and  illustrate  the  gayety 
and  high  spirits  which  really  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  perhaps  the  Serchio 
last  knew  when  it  bore  him  and  his  boat 
on  his  summer-day  voyages.  This  side 
of  his  nature  ought  to  be  remembered, 
as  well  as  that  "  occasionally  fiery,  re- 
sentful, and  indignant "  quality  which 
Godwin  observed,  and  the  intense  and 
restless  practicality  of  the  impatient  re- 
former, when  one  thinks  of  Shelley  (as 
he  has  been  too  often  represented)  as 
only  a  morbid,  sensitive,  idealizing  poet, 
of  a  rather  feminine  spirit.  That  por- 
trait of  him  is  nonsense,  for  he  was  of 
a  most  masculine,  active,  and  naturally 
joyful  nature. 

After  he  left  England  for  the  last 
time,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Italy, 
principally,  it  would  seem,  because  of  the 
social  reproach  and  public  stigma  under 
which  he  lived  and  by  which  he  felt 
deeply  wronged,  he  was  not  really  much 
more  fortunate  in  his  company.  The 
immediate  reason  for  the  journey  was 
to  take  Byron's  natural  daughter,  Alle- 
gra,  to  her  father  at  Venice  ;  the  moth- 
er, Miss  Clairmont,  went  with  them, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  Shelley's  family,  as  she  had 
been  since  his  union  with  Mary.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  Shelleys  were  igno- 
rant of  the  liaison  both  when  it  began 
in  London,  and  afterward  when  they 


first  met  Byron  at  Geneva  ;  but  Shelley 
had  a  warm  affection  for  Miss  Clair- 
mont, whose  friendlessness  appealed  to 
his  sympathy,  and  he  spent  much  time 
in  Italy  in  trying  to  make  Byron  do  his 
duty  toward  Allegra,  and  to  soften  the 
ill-nature  of  her  parents  toward  each 
other.  Byron's  conduct  in  this  matter 
was  a  powerful  element  in  generating  in 
Shelley  that  thorough  contempt  he  ex- 
pressed for  the  former  as  a  man.  But 
though  Shelley's  most  winning  qualities 
are  to  be  observed,  and  his  tact  was  con- 
spicuously called  forth  by  their  negotia- 
tions in  regard  to  the  child,  yet  the  con- 
nection with  Miss  Clairmont  was  unfor- 
tunate. That  it  repeatedly  drew  scandal 
upon  him  was  a  minor  matter  ;  it  was  of 
more  consequence  that  in  his  family  she 
was  a  disturbing  element,  and  Mary, 
who  had  disliked  to  have  her  as  an  in- 
mate almost  from  the  first,  finally  insist- 
ed on  her  withdrawal,  but  not  until  fre- 
quent disagreements  had  sadly  marred 
the  peace  of  Shelley's  home.  Mary,  in- 
deed, was  not  perfect,  any  more  than 
other  very  young  wives  ;  and  by  her  jeal- 
ousies, and  yet  more,  it  seems,  by  her  at- 
tempts to  make  Shelley  conform  to  the 
world,  especially  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
she  tried  and  harassed  him ;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  his  love  took  the  form 
of  tenderness  for  her  welfare  and  feel- 
ings, and  often  of  despondency  for  him- 
self. Miss  Clairmont  was  a  source  of 
continual  trouble  for  him  in  many  ways  : 
she  was  of  an  unhappy  temperament  and 
hard  to  live  with,  but  with  his  long-en- 
during and  charitable  disposition,  and 
his  extraordinary  tenacity  in  attachment 
and  perfect  readiness  to  admit  the  least 
obligation  upon  him,  proceeding  from 
any  one  in  trouble,  he  never  wavered  in 
his  devotion  to  her  interests  and  care 
for  her  happiness.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Miss  Clairmont,  who  lived  to  be 
very  old,  manipulated  the  written  rec- 
ords of  this  portion  of  her  life,  so  that 
her  evidence  is  of  very  questionable 
worth,  though  better,  one  hopes,  than 
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that  of  her  mother,  the  second  Mrs. 
Godwin,  whose  lying  about  the  Shelleys 
was  of  the  most  wholesale  and  con- 
scienceless kind. 

As  with  Miss  Clairmont,  so  in  a  less 
degree  with  others  of  the  Italian  circle. 
But  we  have  already  dwelt  long  enough 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  whom 
Shelley  knew.  It  cannot  be  that  they 
cut  so  poor  a  figure  because  of  Shelley's 
presence,  hard  as  the  contrast  of  com- 
mon human  nature  must  be  with  him. 
It  is  observable,  and  it  is  in  some  sort  a 
test,  that  he  did  not  overvalue  them. 
Hogg,  Peacock,  and  Medwin  were  all  de- 
ceived, if  they  thought  he  trusted  them 
or  held  them  closer  than  mere  friendly 
acquaintances  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  felt  for  Williams  or  Trelawney  any 
more  than  an  affectionate  good-will ;  to- 
ward Leigh  Hunt  he  had  the  kindest 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  respect,  and 
for  Gisborne  and  Reveley  a  warm  cor- 
diality, but  nothing  more.  Mary  he 
loved,  though  with  full  knowledge  of  her 
weaknesses,  in  a  manly  way  ;  for  Miss 
Clairmont  he  had  a  true  affection  ;  and 
he  recognized  poetically  the  womanly 
attractiveness  in  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
seems  to  have  represented  to  him  the 
spirit  of  restfulness  and  peace,  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life.  But,  at  the  end, 
his  errors  respecting  men  and  things  be- 
ing swept  away,  his  ideals  removed  into 
the  eternal  world,  and  his  disillusion 
complete,  the  most  abiding  impression  is 
of  the  loneliness  in  which  he  found  him- 
self ;  and  remembering  this,  one  for- 
gets the  companions  he  had  upon  his 
journey,  and  fastens  attention  more  close- 
ly upon  the  man  through  whose  genius 
that  journey  has  become  one  of  undying 
memory. 

There  is  no  thought  of  eulogizing  him 
in  saying  that  he  represents  the  ideal  of 
personal  and  social  aspiration,  of  the 
love  of  beauty  and  of  virtue  equally, 
and  of  the  hope  of  eradicating  misery 
from  the  world  ;  hence  springs  in  large 
measure  his  hold  on  young  hearts,  on 


those  who  value  the  spirit  above  all  else 
and  do  not  confine  their  recognition  of 
it  within  too  narrow  bounds,  and  on  all 
who  are  believers  in  the  ref orm  of  the 
world  by  human  agencies.  He  repre- 
sents, let  us  repeat,  the  ideal  of  aspira- 
tion in  its  most  impassioned  form ;  and 
in  his  life  one  reads  the  saddest  history 
of  disillusion.  It  is  because,  in  the 
course  of  this,  he  abated  no  whit  of  his 
lifelong  hope,  did  not  change  his  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  never  yielded  his  per- 
fect faith  in  the  supreme  power  of  love, 
both  in  human  life  and  in  the  universe, 
that  his  name  has  become  above  all  price 
to  those  over  whom  his  influence  extends. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  as  a  man  than  as 
a  poet  merely  that  he  is  beloved  ;  the 
shadows  upon  his  reputation,  as  one  ap- 
proaches nearer,  are  burnt  away  in  light ; 
and  he  is  the  more  honored,  the  more  he 
is  known. 

It  therefore  passes  our  comprehension 
that  Dr.  Dowden  should  have  thought 
it  needful  to  adopt  the  apologetic  and 
condoning  tone  which  characterizes  his 
work,  or  should  have  been  unaware  how 
often  he  is  thus  betrayed  into  a  style 
which  can  only  be  described  as  patroniz- 
ing. It  is  true  that  Dr.  Dowden  differs 
from  Shelley  in  fundamentals  of  faith 
and  opinion,  but  did  this  involve  a  treat- 
ment of  which  the  prevailing  mood  is 
pity  ?  Perhaps,  however,  one  ought  not 
to  expect  anything  more  than  toleration 
from  a  biographer  to  whom  many  of  his 
hero's  beliefs  and  acts  are  heresies  and 
errors,  and  in  this  respect  Dr.  Dowden's 
liberality  and  temper  are  remarkable. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  close  even  this 
insufficient  and  informal  notice  without 
expressing  discontent  with  Dr.  Dowden's 
general  tone,  and  dissent  from  his  un- 
questioning assumption  that  Shelley's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  was  one  long 
mistake.  Disillusion  it  was,  and  we 
have  indicated,  by  the  single  point  of 
his  acquaintances,  the  nature  of  it ; 
but  a  life  of  disillusion  and  one  of  mere 
mistake  are  not  to  be  confounded  to- 
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gether.  Better  fortune  cannot  be  asked 
for  a  youth  than  that  he  should  conceive 
life  nobly,  and,  in  finding  wherein  it 
falls  short,  should  yet  not  fall  short  him- 
self of  his  ideal  beyond  what  may  be 
forgiven  to  human  frailty.  Shelley's 
misconceptions  were  the  conditions  of 
his  living  the  ideal  life  at  all,  and  dif- 
fered from  those  of  other  youths  in  face 
of  an  untried  world  only  by  their  moral 
elevation,  passion,  and  essential  noble- 
ness ;  he  matured  as  other  men  do,  by 
time  and  growth  and  experience,  and 
he  suffered  much  by  the  peculiar  circum- 


stances of  his  fate ;  but  in  the  issue  the 
substance  of  error  in  his  life  was  very 
much  less  than  Dr.  Dowden  would  have 
us  believe.  Shelley,  at  least,  never  ad- 
mitted he  had  been  wrong  in  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  his  creed  and  the  mo- 
tives of  his  acts,  though  he  had  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  human  nature  and 
what  was  possible  to  it  in  society.  He 
held  the  faith  and  led  the  life  until  he 
died ;  and  the  truth  that  he  believed  was 
in  him  still  declares  itself  indubitably 
in  words  and  deeds  on  which  he  stamped 
the  image  of  himself. 
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A  Lenten  IT  is  a  hard  philosophy 
Blt  which  tells  us  that  some  must 

die  for  others  to  live.  A  much  more 
cheerful  kind  is  that  which  whets  our 
appetite  for  our  cup  of  Mocha  and  wheat- 
en  roll,  as,  with  dim  visions  "of  plodding 
laborers  in  Arabia  and  Dakota,  we  half 
unconsciously  say  to  ourselves  that  we 
must  eat  for  others  to  live.  But  this 
condition  of  things  is  perhaps  too  com- 
monplace to  go  under  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy. There  is,  however,  a  phase  of 
the  interdependence  of  men  which  sets 
us  thinking.  The  spirit  of  modern  pes- 
simism proves  too  much  for  us,  and  we 
decide  that  some  must  be  superstitious 
and  credulous  for  others  to  live. 

Almost  every  housekeeper,  even  in 
Puritan  New  England,  considers  Friday 
and  Fishday  synonymous  terms.  When 
Lent  comes,  and  the  maid-of-all-work 
goes  breakfastless  to  early  church,  gives 
up  the  use  of  meat,  and  is  unable  to  do 
her  work  from  physical  exhaustion,  even 
the  most  liberal-minded  feels  inclined  to 
deplore  the  lack  of  common  sense  in 
some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  great  na- 
tions of  southern  Europe  should  have 


been  obliged  for  centuries  to  substitute 
fish  for  meat  during  certain  seasons,  and 
we  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  custom  as 
an  arbitrary  and  irrational  use  of  human 
power. 

But  here  comes  in  the  interdepen- 
dence, and  then  a  glimmer  of  reason. 
It  is  a  long  step  from  the  lazzarone  sun- 
ning himself  in  the  piazza  to  the  Nor- 
wegian fisherman  hauling  his  nets,  —  no 
longer  geographically  than  it  is  in  thrift, 
honesty,  and  industry ;  but  the  custom 
which  will  not  sanction  the  use  of  meat 
by  the  one  is  a  source  of  the  other's 
-scanty  subsistence. 

The  legend  says  that  as  no  flower 
could  bloom,  no  bird  sing,  no  grass-blade 
thrive,  on  those  Arctic  shores,  the  Lord 
created  fish  in  countless  numbers,  and 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  an  affec- 
tion for  the  sea  and  its  barren,  rocky 
coast.  We  know  that  far  away  to  the 
south  are  the  great  Catholic  countries  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  whither  cargoes  of  salt- 
ed cod  and  herring  are  sent  by  the  hardy 
toilers  of  the  polar  sea,  and  that  the 
keeping  of  fast  days  means  that  the  gold 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  goes  in  a  hard- 
er coin  to  the  courageous  race  who  stand 
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guard  on  the  northern  outpost  of  our 
civilization. 

Republican  — When  middle-aged  people 
Opera-  talk  about  their  early  opera- 

goings,  their  say  consists  in  the  main  of 
how  they  once  delighted  in  the  voices  of 
certain  men  and  women.  They  will 
dwell  upon  the  tenor  of  their  day,  and 
his  singing  of  a  particular  song.  They 
hear  no  such  tenors  now.  The  talk  of 
the  present  generation,  when  in  its  turn 
it  reaches  middle  age,  will  be  another 
matter.  To-day  from  parents  and  grand- 
parents comes  the  lament  for  Mario  and 
Malibran  ;  it  is  Lohengrin  we  shall  re- 
member forty  years  hence,  as  we  vent 
our  distaste  for  the  new  fashion  likely 
to  have  come  in  by  that  time.  To  in- 
quire or  care  what  that  fashion  is  go- 
ing to  be  seems  somewhat  idle.  Its  sea- 
son will  fall  due,  and  audiences  will  be 
ready  to  pay  and  listen,  as  they  were 
ready  for  the  operas  of  the  past,  that 
could  fill  a  house  once  where  they  empty 
it  now.  Our  concern  is  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  what  fills  a  house  to-day  in  our 
towns.  By  ill-luck  the  galleries  do  not 
pay  for  the  opera.  They  never  have. 
Their  contribution  has  at  times  gone 
near  to  keeping  it  alive,  but  mostly  it 
has  not ;  and  the  opera  may  be  fairly 
viewed  as  an  object  of  charity  from  its 
cradle.  It  cannot  earn  its  own  living, 
and  has  been  kept  out  of  the  poorhouse 
by  its  friends.  This  seems  to  be  the 
commonest  fate  of  art  in  any  shape  that 
it  has  hitherto  assumed.  Art  is  a  pen- 
sioner ;  and  emperors  and  popes  and 
rich  people  in  general  have  always 
looked  out  for  it,  while  poor  people  in 
general  have  ^ome  in  for  the  benefit. 
They  look  gratis  at  paintings  for  which 
Venice  once  paid  out  her  ducats  hand- 
somely, and  if  it  were  needful  there 
might  be  drawn  a  schedule  showing  that 
from  Homer  to  Wagner  art  has  oftenest 
been  kept  going  by  the  long  purses  of  its 
day.  So  to-day,  the  intricate  form  of  art 
called  opera  flourishes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  European  governments,  —  least 


where  least  help  is  given  to  it,  and  most 
where  it  rests  upon  a  firm  annual  sub- 
sidy. Owing  to  this  support,  the  work- 
ingman  in  most  German  towns  can  pay 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty 
cents,  and  enjoy  himself  listening  to  all 
the  best  operas  there  are.  Had  he  to 
pay  much  more,  he  could  not  do  it. 

Whether  this  manner  of  spending 
money  be  sensible  for  us  can  certainly 
be  discussed. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  condi- 
tions in  our  country  are  unlike  the  con- 
ditions of  France  or  Germany.  Amer- 
icans are  not  so  fond  of  music  as  are  the 
people  of  those  two  nations ;  music  is 
not  one  of  their  matters  of  course.  But 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  when  a  fair 
opera  comes  for  a  while  to  an  American 
town,  most  of  us  go.  Parquet  and  gal- 
lery are  jammed  with  people.  Since  we 
live  under  a  government  as  little  paternal 
as  we  can  make  it,  it  is  from  the  people 
as  a  community  that  help  for  a  repub- 
lican opera  must  come,  —  must  come  as 
from  the  modern  patrons  of  art.  The 
appeal  has  been  made. 

There  has  of  late  presented  itself,  and 
asked  for  help,  this  object  novel  to 
American  charity,  a  plan  laid  purely  for 
public  diversion,  —  a  National  Opera 
Company,  including  players,  singers,  and 
dancers  ;  and  the  community  has  been 
invited  to  subscribe  its  thousands  for  the 
support  of  these  people. 

Now  if  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
money  to  give  away  does  not  think  with 
France  and  Germany  that  opera  is  a 
worthy  object,  such  person  will  find  no 
attempt  in  these  remarks  to  win  her  or 
him  over.  It  would  take  a  longer  talk- 
ing to  than  there  is  space  for  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  really  his  or  her  stern-minded 
ancestors  to  whom  we  should  speak. 
The  need  of  this  sort  of  recreation  to 
fill  an  evening  for  the  hard-driven  man 
will  not  seem  so  rational  as  it  does  to  us, 
nor  will  our  value  of  the  ornamental  be- 
cause it  is  useful  appear  a  wise  one. 
If  there  is  any  one  who  feels  that  opera 
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may  be  a  worthy  object,  but  that  hospi- 
tals are  a  worthier  one,  and  that  all  he 
can  afford  goes  to  them,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  to  say  against  so  true  a 
feeling.  But  citizens  have  raised  other 
objections,  some  of  which  admit  of  rea- 
son and  exclude  prejudice. 

The  American  Opera  Company  gives 
a  ballet  that  has  been  censured  as  inde- 
cent. Could  those  who  find  it  so  know 
how  little  attractive  to  an  American  au- 
dience is  the  ballet  of  the  present,  with 
its  mechanical  capers,  and  its  ungain- 
ly women  in  short  gauze,  who  imagine 
they  are  dancing,  —  doing  the  graceful 
thing  of  which  the  proper  sort  of  human 
body  is  capable,  —  they  would  see  that 
the  "  indecency  "  proves  simply  stupid, 
and  that  the  ballet  is  on  its  last  legs. 
They  need  not  fear  it ;  it  is  dying.  A 
while  ago,  and  the  world  produced  great 
singers,  vocalists  of  extraordinary  range 
and  agility.  The  mere  beauty  of  sing- 
ing carried  to  its  uttermost  pitch  of  de- 
velopment caused  operas  to  be  written 
exclusively  to  show  it  off.  Now  the 
singers  of  that  stamp  are  gone,  and  with 
them  their  operas.  The  world  is  getting 
to  like  another  kind  of  thing.  So  also 
a  while  ago  were  produced  great  dancers, 
and  for  their  sakes  La  Sylphide  and  the 
whole  class  of  pantomime  ballets  were 
elaborated.  Now  those  dancers  are 
gone  ;  and  though  there  survives  an  im- 
petus that  still  carries  the  form  of  their 
art  along,  its  spring  of  life  is  dried  up, 
and  the  ballet  is  fast  becoming  a  mere 
spectacular  massing  of  colors.  Ballet  is 
going  to  bore  Americans.  There  has 
been  objection  upon  another  moral  score. 
Some  persons  have  thought  ill  of  estab- 
lishing opera  in  America,  because  they 
know  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
that  hovers  continually  behind  the  scenes 
of  grand  opera  in  Europe.  They  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  life  which  its 
employees  live  fosters  vice,  and  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  made  indigenous  a 
growth  of  immorality  hitherto  exotic. 
But  they  do  not  look  far  enough  back 


for  causes,  when  they  think  that  this 
state  of  things  is  due  to  opera  or  to  any 
other  theatrical  arrangement.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  civilization  and  a  social 
code,  and  were  every  opera  in  Europe 
abolished  to-morrow,  it  would  merely 
continue  somewhere  else.  Moreover,  the 
people  who  have  raised  this  objection 
fail  to  see  that  this  community,  in  pro- 
viding a  company  of  chorus  singers  with 
an  honest  way  of  making  their  living  by 
means  of  their  natural  gift  of  voice, 
thereby  insures  them  a  steady  subsis- 
tence, likely  to  lead  them  clear  of  vice 
rather  than  into  it.  This  point  brings 
up  another  kind  of  objection. 

Those  who  have  had  chances  to  ob- 
serve the  present  tendencies  of  young 
women  in  this  country  say  that  a  dis- 
taste for  their  natural  lot  in  life  seems 
to  be  what  ails  them.  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  is  a  morbid  desire  for  what 
they  deem  the  genteel,  or  whether  each 
one  imagines  herself  to  be  an  exception- 
al person,  is  no  matter.  It  suffices  to 
know  that  washing,  cooking,  ironing,  and 
sewing  are  disregarded  for  the  sake  of 
playing  upon  the  grand  piano  and  sim- 
ilar accomplishments.  That  these  girls 
may  marry  a  man  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  musical  instrument  and  a  house- 
hold of  servants  does  not  influence,  even 
if  it  occurs  to  them.  They  go  to  art 
schools  and  learn  how  to  make  little  pic- 
tures, and  they  frequent  conservatories 
until  they  have  mastered  a  few  of  Bee- 
thoven's sonatas.  This  folly  destines 
them  to  discontent  and  misery  ;  for  when 
their  apprenticeship  is  over,  nobody  cares 
to  hear  them  play,  nobody  would  give 
them  a  penny  for  anything  they  could 
paint.  This  evil  certainly  exists,  and 
those  who  struggle  with  it  object  to  the 
American  Opera  Company's  having  or- 
ganized for  its  benefit  a  conservatory  of 
music.  They  think  that  the  numerous 
young  women  who  have  been  led  to  dab- 
ble in  art  had  better  not  have  a  new 
chance  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 
But  there  is  a  difference  at  the  root  be- 
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tween  what  is  here  planned  and  what 
has  already  proved  so  useless  and  mis- 
leading. To  teach  a  young  woman  how 
to  play  or  paint,  when  she  is  to  find 
no  market  for  her  wares,  is  certainly 
helping  to  make  her  life  a  failure.  But 
the  New  York  Conservatory  itself  pro- 
vides the  market.  It  is  contrived  for 
the  very  purpose  of  training  people  to 
sing  in  order  that  they  may  earn  wages 
by  singing  in  the  organization  that  is 
waiting  for  them.  It  furnishes  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  an  abiding  op- 
portunity by  which  a  person  with  a  voice 
can  make  that  voice  a  means  of  support. 

We  come  back  to  middle-aged  people, 
and  the  singers  they  remember  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  When  they  hear 
a  performance  of  the  American  Opera 
Company,  they  listen  in  vain  for  the  for- 
mer style  of  music ;  and  they  know  very 
well  that  an  attempt  at  The  Barber  of 
Seville  or  Semiramide,  as  things  are 
now,  would  prove  a  painful  experience 
for  the  audience.  Very  likely  they 
found  the  rendering  of  The  Huguenots 
something  of  that  nature.  But  if  they 
went  to  Martha,  or  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, or  the  second  time  of  Lohengrin, 
they  saw  performances  that  by  no  means 
disgraced  the  performers.  Of  Lohen- 
grin more  will  presently  be  said. 

Complaints  of  the  repertory  have  been 
heard,  notwithstanding  that  it  included 
one  work  I  forget  how  much  more  than 
a  century  old,  and  one  written  since 
1880. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  the  work  of  art 
which  is  going  to  please  people  the  long- 
est is  the  one  that  needs  the  fewest  ac- 
cessories, because  there  is  the  less  chance 
for  thought  and  fashion  to  drift  some- 
where else.  So  a  Greek  sculptor,  whose 
one  resource  was  the  human  shape,  has 
pleased  the  world  with  his  statue  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  for  the  reason  that 
the  human  form  divine  has  not  changed 
since  his  chisel  was  at  work.  When  the 
human  form  does  change,  people  will  not 
find  his  statue  so  beautiful.  So  the 


painter  can  please  till  men's  faces  and 
the  face  of  Nature  become  different. 
There  is  very  old  sweet  music,  too,  that 
does  not  seem  likely  to  die.  All  these 
creations  of  art  use  but  one  or  two  vehi- 
cles, —  sound,  color,  or  shape.  But  di- 
rectly you  are  upon  the  stage,  the  acces- 
sories are  multiplied,  and  once  in  opera 
you  have  reached  probably  the  greatest 
number  of  them  that  art  can  use  and  re- 
main art.  There  is  the  story,  and  sto- 
ries get  old-fashioned.  Then  there  is 
the  development  of  the  story,  and  the 
telling  of  a  story  changes  all  the  time. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  would  write  the  same 
Waverley  in  a  different  manner  to-day. 
Then  there  is  the  music,  and  harmony 
has  become  richer  and  many  of  its  strict 
old  rules  have  been  broken  ;  the  orchestra 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  would  be  a  drop 
in  the  vast  affair  we  listen  to  to-day.  So 
it  goes.  These  are  merely  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  opera  ;  but  you  have  a  host 
more  of  them,  and  each  one  weighs 
something,  and  the  majority  must  suit 
the  palate  of  the  modern  audience,  or 
such  audience  will  be  bored.  The  plot 
will  weary  them,  or  the  songs  will  seem 
too  long,  or  the  whole  thing  be  tame, 
perhaps  even  absurd.  Mozart's  Magic 
Flute  contains  immortal  music,  but  it  is 
a  preposterous  opera,  and  very  few  peo- 
ple know  exactly  what  it  is  all  about. 
We  have  come  to  care  e  great  deal 
what  an  opera  is  about. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  art  so  much 
as  opera  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  humor 
of  the  times.  Now,  owing  to  causes  too 
many  to  be  examined,  even  if  such  analy- 
sis could  lead  to  anything  but  talk,  the 
humor  of  the  times  has  changed,  and 
the  young  opera-goer  cares  more  for  the 
thing  sung  than  he  does  for  the  singer. 
Unsupported  stars  fail  more  and  more 
to  impose  upon  the  public.  A  general 
thorough  level  is  what  makes  a  repre- 
sentation draw  and  pay.  With  due  def- 
erence to  those  who  give  a  high  price 
to  hear  the  opera  of  Traviata  performed 
by  one  person,  because  that  person 
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knows  how  to  sing  in  the  true  old  fash- 
ion, it  is  suggested  that  the  present  taste 
for  an  all-round  performance  is  the  more 
reasonable.  Could  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare's, for  example,  be  looked  at  for 
the  first  time  by  a  sensible  person  who 
had  this  problem  set  him  :  given  a 
drama  containing  nineteen  characters, 
how  to  act  it  with  one  man  only?  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  pick  out  the  part 
for  his  one  man.  I  believe  that  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out, 
and  all  the  other  parts  respectably  filled, 
would  please  its  author  and  his  public 
better  than  would  Hamlet  alone  good, 
acting  with  a  collection  of  dummies. 
Mr.  Irving  has  won  for  himself  extraor- 
dinary success  ;  yet  it  is  not  generally 
thought  that  his  company  contains  either 
a  Rachel  or  a  Talma. 

So  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  opera 
company.  He  gave  the  unusually  diffi- 
cult opera  of  Lohengrin  so  that  the  gal- 
leries shouted  with  applause  at  it.  Was 
this  performance  without  flaw?  Not 
'by  any  means.  The  warders  on  the 
castle  trumpeted  in  the  dawn  with  false 
and  quavering  notes.  Some  omissions 
were  made  in  the  concerted  music  that 
marred  the  full  grandeur  of  the  work : 
this  notably  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
which  was  taken  much  faster  than  it 
should  be,  according  to  its  composer  at 
least.  But  these  details  do  not  matter. 
A  very  large  audience  was  stirred  and 
delighted  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
great  singer.  When  a  gardener  under- 
takes to  make  a  display,  he  does  not  pick 
roses  and  geraniums  off  other  people's 
trees,  and  stick  them  in  niggardly  soil. 
He  gets  the  bed  ready,  and  puts  in  some 
unassuming-looking  roots.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Thomas.  He  has  begun  at 
the  right  end,  and  got  his  orchestra  and 
chorus  and  the  best  soloists  that  he  may, 
and  all  this  has  pleased  the  public.  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  see  the  top  galler- 
ies filled  with  people  who  were  evidently 
enjoying  themselves,  and  for  very  little 
money.  This  performance  of  Lohen- 


grin is  a  final  answer  to  some  minor 
objections  which  I  shall  merely  name : 
that  the  quality  of  American  voices  is 
too  shallow  for  good  music ;  that  noth- 
ing operatic  can  be  sung  in  English  on 
account  of  our  unmusical  tongue ;  and 
that  to  understand  what  people  are  talk- 
ing about  in  grand  opera  will  never  do  in 
the  world. 

The  success  of  the  repertory  that  Mr. 
Thomas  and  his  successors  must  choose 
will  depend  upon  many  things.  It  is 
prophesied  that  Wagner  will  prove 
ephemeral.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  can 
tell  how  hard  Wagner  has  hit  the  eternal 
nail  on  the  head  ;  but  he  has  surely  hit 
the  nail  of  the  present  completely,  in 
spite  of  the  unanswerable  objections  to 
him  that  we  find  upon  paper.  Monsieur 
Amiel  sees  but  little  merit  in  the  Taun- 
hauser  ;  what  he  says  in  his  book  con- 
tinually expresses  the  discomfort  of  a 
sensitive  and  intelligent  mind,  that  feels 
slipping  away  from  it  the  things  it  has 
been  used  to.  Criticism  from  such  a 
source  is  at  best  interesting  nonsense. 
It  is  also  prophesied  that  Lucia  will  re- 
turn victorious,  and  more  of  its  kind  be 
written.  In  that  case  we  shall  see  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  a 
genuine  return  to  a  form  that  existed  be- 
fore certain  things  were  discovered. 

Mr.  Thomas  will  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
public,  and  if  he  does  it  well  the  Amer- 
ican Opera  will  have  a  repertory  that 
we  wish  to  hear,  whether  it  be  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  something  hitherto- 
unknown.  But  with  regard  to  his  per- 
formances, it  is  undeniably  true  that  to 
encourage  in  anything  the  best  done  so 
far  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  better 
still. 

Assumption  —  A  word  about  Mr.  Hardy 
not  Proof.  an(j  kis  mathematician's  notes, 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic. 
Does  he  not  see  that  while  he  contemns 
others  for  inability  to  see  that  assump- 
tion is  not  proof,  and  that  truth  is  many- 
sided,  he  is  himself  guilty  of  precisely 
this  sort  of  irrationality  ?  If  truth  pre- 
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sents  itself  in  one  aspect  to  the  mathe- 
matician, and  in  another  to  the  physicist, 
why  not  also  in  still  another  to  the  theo- 
logian or  the  speculative  philosopher  ? 
If  assumption  he  not  proof,  why  assume 
that  the  physicist's  objects  and  method 
are  the  only  ones  allowed  to  reason  ?  A 
silver  knife  will  not  cut  steel,  yet  steel 
can  be  cut.  If  the  physicist  is  certain 
that  he  can  reach  only  a  relative  knowl- 
edge, or  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
only,  is  it  not  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion in  him  to  deny  that  I  may  reach 
a  higher  knowledge  by  another  mode  of 
search?  If  mathematical  and  physical 
science  and  formal  logic  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  remain  "  neutral  "  with  re- 
gard to  many  questions  which  "  our  spirit 
of  inquiry  cannot  escape,"  does  it  follow 
that  other  discoverers  with  other  instru- 
ments must  needs  find  these  questions 
insoluble  ?  That  absolute  knowledge  is 
unattainable  simply  because  certain  in- 
vestigators, employing  only  certain  pre- 
ferred methods,  have  not  attained  to  it 
seems  to  be  assumption  of  the  most 
wholesale  sort. 

A  Point  of  —  Thought  does  so  much,  first 
View.  ancj  last,  to  make  us  unhappy, 

it  is  a  pity  if  it  cannot  now  and  then 
contrive  a  source  of  happiness.  I  have 
lately  hit  upon  a  way  —  one  way,  there 
are  no  doubt  many  —  to  extract  a  casual 
sunbeam  from  our  daily  cucumber. 
Given  a  somewhat  humdrum  and  mo- 
notonous existence  ;  the  exister  finding 
•"  Denmark  a  prison  ;  "  a  suspicion  hang- 
ing heavily  in  his  mind  that  the  thing  in 
hand,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  worth  while  ; 
a  dull  certainty  within  him  that  nothing 
interesting  is  going  to  happen  to  him. 
Suppose  him  to  be  sitting  solitary  at 
evening  in  a  too  familiar  room,  surround- 
ed by  objects  that  know  him  only  too 
well :  a  mirror  wherein  he  wishes  he 
might  see  some  other  face  than  his  own ; 
a  chair  or  two  that  look,  not  invitingly, 
but  repulsively  empty ;  books  that  he  has 
read,  or  that  he  wishes  he  had  not  read, 
or  that  some  one  wishes  him  to  read,  or 


(worst  of  all)  that  he  knows  he  ought 
and  has  got  to  read.  He  looks  drearily 
round,  finds  that  everything  is  bad,  and 
perhaps  sighs,  "  Oh,  that  the  desert  were 
my  dwelling-place,  with  one  fair  Spirit 
for  my  minister  "  — 

Now  for  the  medicine.  Let  him  slow- 
ly and  cautiously  swing  his  mind  round 
to  the  point  of  view  of  a  primitive  man, 
possessing  nothing  but  a  staff  and  a 
sheepskin  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  college 
diploma).  Let  him  suppose  himself  to 
be  thinking  how  in  the  world  he  can  con- 
trive himself  a  thread,  a  loom,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  a  garment.  Now  let  him  look 
upon  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  consider 
what  a  marvel  is  that  delicately  and  pre- 
cisely woven  texture.  "  Suppose  I  had 
myself,"  let  him  say,  "  made  this  smooth 
and  fitted  chair  in  which  I  sit.  How 
pretty,  how  perfect,  it  would  seem ! " 
"  Suppose  this  velvety  carpet  were  a 
thing  of  my  own  getting  up,  a  surprise 
prepared  for  my  doxy-dear  on  her  re- 
turn from  a  journey  to  the  tents  of  her 
sire.  How  we  should  wonder  together 
at  these  subtly  interwoven  flowers,  these 
delicate  hues,  this  softly  yielding  sur- 
face !  "  "  Suppose  I  had  devised,  and 
wrought  out  with  my  own  hands,  yonder 
jet  of  steady  gaslight  ;  drawing  my 
plans,  by  the  flicker  of  a  camp-fire,  on 
the  bleached  shoulder-blade  of  a  camel ; 
working  my  crude  metal  into  a  slim  and 
comely  pipe  ;  confining  my  sea-coal  va- 
pors in  a  vessel  of  my  own  long-labored 
construction  ;  and  at  last  triumphantly 
leading  them  to  my  chosen  seat,  and 
touching  them  into  flame  !  " 

So  from  one  thing  to  another  he  may 
look  upon  his  surroundings  with  a  new 
interest.  Commonplace  as  they  have 
seemed,  it  was  all  his  fault,  his  numb- 
ness of  perception.  They  are  miracles 
of  contrivance.  Behold  the  snowy  pa- 
per at  his  elbow,  and  the  ebony  polish 
of  the  fountain  pen  :  a  few  strokes  and 
quirls,  and  dashes,  and  he  may  "  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  "  distance,  —  the 
spirits  of  living  and  answering  friends. 
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He  is  really  an  Aladdin  of  civilization, 
and  sits  surrounded  by  more  than  Ara- 
bian wonders.  If  he  had  wrought  all 
these  marvelous  things,  what  delight 
and  pride  he  would  take  in  them  !  Well, 
some  one  has  wrought  them  all. 

But  perhaps  our  "  world- worn  "  friend 
might  find  from  another  thought  a  brac- 
ing reaction,  though  by  means  of  a  rath- 
er cold  dash,  —  a  thought  which  not  so 
much  enhances  the  value  of  his  surround- 
ings as  casts  suspicion  on  the  value  of 
himself  and  his  deserving  of  them.  For 
it  may  be  only  a  spur  that  he  needs. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  tired,  but 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  being  lazy. 
It  is  well  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  de- 
pending on  novel  and  spicy  surround- 
ings. As  saith  the  seer,  — 
"  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  ; 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves," 

that  we  are  so  deep  in  a  dump.  So  let 
this  thought  (in  the  nature  of  a  "  taker- 
down,"  as  a  recent  Club  paper  phrased 


it)  take  lodgment  in  the  mind  for  a 
moment :  If  it  had  been  left  for  me,  how 
many  of  these  comforts  and  enlighten- 
ments of  civilized  life  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  ?  If  the  world  had  all 
along  been  made  up  of  men  just  exactly 
of  my  precious  pattern,  would  there  have 
been  any  telegraph,  any  steam-power, 
any  printing,  any  art  of  writing?  How 
long  would  it  have  been  before  any  par- 
cel of  idle  fellows  like  me  would  have 
contrived  to 

"  Rift  the  hills  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 
lightnings,  weigh  the  sun  ' '  ? 

We  pride  ourselves  immensely  on  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  its  conquests, 
but  who  is  the  Nineteenth  Century  ? 
Who  accomplished  all  these  prodigious 
things  ?  Most  of  us  have  to  answer  as 

O 

did  the  scared  little  boy  in  Sunday- 
school,  when  the  frowning  minister 
asked,  "  Who  made  the  world  in  six 
days,  and  rested  the  seventh?"  and 
paused,  glaring  along  the  line,  for  a  re- 
ply :  "  Please,  sir,  I  did  n't !  " 
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Literature  and  Literary  Criticism.  Confes- 
sions and  Criticism,  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
(Ticknor.)  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  so  frank  in  his 
autobiographic  introduction  that  it  would  be 
hard  not  to  forgive  him  for  a  certain  good-na- 
tured contempt  of  his  audience.  We  may  even 
find  some  clue  to  his  rather  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  his  profession  of  literature.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  writer  who  has  so  level 
a  head  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  carries  in  his  critical 
papers  should  not  also  have  a  keener  literary 
conscience,  and  be  a  severer  critic  of  his  own 
work.  So  many  good  writers  have  been  spoiled 
in  him  that  we  should  think  he  would  look  rue- 
fully on  the  general  result.  This  book,  a  scrab- 
ble of  half-finished  works,  irritates  the  reader 
by  its  healthy  thought  and  hasty  expression.  — 
Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
literary  portraits,  by  Georg  Brandes,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Rasmus  B.  Ander- 
son. (Crowell. )  Dr.  Brandes  has  selected 
nine  subjects  for  his  gallery :  of  these  five  are 


Scandinavian,  Andersen,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Teg- 
ner,  and  Paladan-Miiller ;  two  are  French, 
Renan  and  Flaubert ;  one  is  German,  Heyse  ; 
and  one  English,  Mill.  But  all  are  modern, 
and  all  are  rather  distinct  figures  than  repre- 
sentative men.  Dr.  Brandes  is  not  only  acute, 
he  is  sensitive  and  sympathetic  ;  he  writes  with 
real  insight,  and  his  results  are  stated  not  dog- 
matically, but  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is 
eager  only  to  miss  nothing  important  in  the  re- 
lations of  his  subjects.  His  book  does  what 
many  works  of  a  like  character  do  not,  —  it 
really  opens  the  subjects,  and  leads  one  to 
wish  to  look  deep.  —  Humorous  Masterpieces 
from  American  Literature,  edited  by  Edward 
T.  Mason.  (Putnams.)  Mr.  Mason  was  very 
likely  restricted  in  his  choice  in  individual 
cases.  At  any  rate,  a  critical  judgment  of 
each  author  represented  would  substitute  cer- 
tain real  masterpieces  for  some  pieces  which 
are  humorous,  but  scarcely  masterly.  We  are, 
however,  relieved  to  find  that  better  taste  has 
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presided  over  the  selection  than  is  commonly 
shown  in  such  books,  and  one  is  not  depressed 
by  the  presence  of  much  sham  humor.  —  Mod- 
ern Idols,  studies  in  biography  and  criticism, 
by  William  Henry  Thome.  (Lippincott. )  Mr. 
Thome  takes  certain  authors  whom  he  con- 
ceives to  be  especially  idolized,  Arnold,  Brown- 
ing, Burns,  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  George 
Sand,  and  a  musician,  Ole  Bull,  and  inspects 
the  images  critically  to  see  if  they  are  as  wor- 
shipful as  their  admirers  think.  He  is  often 
acute  in  his  discrimination,  and  there  is  a 
healthy  tone  to  his  judgment,  but  his  literary 
sense  is  not  highly  developed,  his  style  is  dis- 
jointed, and  there  is  in  general  a  hit  or  miss 
manner  which  does  not  increase  one's  confi- 
dence in  the  author's  thoughtfulness  and  rea- 
sonableness of  temper.  —  Genius  in  Sunshine 
and  Shadow,  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  (Tick- 
nor.)  Mr.  Ballou  seems  to  have  taken  for  his 
model  the  Library  Notes  of  Mr.  Russell,  and 
in  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  has  made 
a  mosaic  of  anecdote  respecting  the  habits  and 
fortunes  of  men  of  genius,  especially  men  of 
literary  genius.  After  reading  it  through  one 
would  have  the  feeling  that  he  had  begun  his 
feast  at  the  latter  end  of  the  menu.  — The 
Evolution  of  the  Snob,  by  Thomas  Sergeant 
Perry.  (Ticknor. )  Mr.  Perry  has  made  a 
capital  book.  He  has  searched  literature  for 
the  snob  at  successive  periods,  and  he  has 
thrown  an  interesting  side-light  on  contempo- 
rary manners  and  morals.  His  characteriza- 
tion of  American  life  is  acute  and  pungent. 
Indeed,  a  virtue  of  the  book  is  its  brevity,  its 
willingness  to  stop  when  it  has  said  its  say.  — 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  their  characters,  and 
the  manner  of  Desdemona' s  death,  with  a 
notice  of  Calderon's  debt  to  Shakespeare,  by 
Dr.  Ellits.  (Lippincott.)  A  small  volume  of 
Shakespeare  studies,  written  with  care  and 
with  confidence  in  Shakespeare's  truthfulness 
to  nature.  —  William  Shakespeare,  by  Victor 
Hugo,  translated  by  Melville  B.  Anderson. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  Victor 
Hugo's  book  was  designed  to  accompany  his 
son's  translation  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and 
has  a  special  interest  from  its  illustration  of 
the  subject  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  great  romantic  writer,  but  from  the  French 
as  opposed  to  the  English  temper.  There  is, 
as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  fireworks,  and  writer 
and  reader  frequently  forget  Shakespeare  al- 
together. There  is  a  whole  Atlantic  voyage 
between  Victor  Hugo  and  Shakespeare,  and 
yet  each  dominates  his  fellows.  —  Home  Life 
of  Great  Authors,  by  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold. 
(McClurg. )  Some  thirty  sketches  of  English 
and  American  authors  chiefly,  and  of  those 
most  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader.  They 
are  pleasant,  unpretentious  papers,  of  no  spe- 


cial critical  value,  but  free  from  mannerisms 
and  ignoble  triviality. 

History.  The  Pioneer  Quakers,  by  Richard 
P.  Hallowell  (Houghton),  is  an  expansion  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  the  author,  in  which  the 
peaceful  sect  is  somewhat  violently  defended 
against  the  aspersions  of  historical  writers. 
As  a  corrective  of  partisan  views  it  is  useful, 
but  it  does  net  touch  the  deeper  question  of 
quakerism  in  its  relation  to  institutionalism.  — 
The  Aztecs,  their  history,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, from  the  French  of  Lucien  Biart,  by 
J.  L.  Garner.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. )  Instead  of  questioning  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  writer  who  is  anxious  to  please,  we 
ought  to  thank  so  skillful  an  author  as  M. 
Biart  for  fusing  the  various  records  of  Aztec 
history  and  life  into  one  comprehensive  and  in- 
telligible narrative.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  author  is  not  a  mere  closet  student,  but  has 
been  on  the  ground  of  Mexico  and  searched 
among  the  monuments  of  Aztec  civilization.  — 
A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  H. 
Morse  Stephens.  (Scribners. )  This  work  is  to 
be  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  now 
published.  Mr.  Stephens  aims  at  a  careful 
study  of  the  material  which  has  accumulated 
of  late  years,  and  modestly  claims  place  among 
secondary  writers.  The  value  of  his  work  lies 
chiefly,  we  think,  in  his  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  economic  and  social  life,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  able  to  give  definiteness  to  the 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  French  people. 
He  provides  a  preface  for  the  American  edi- 
tion, in  which  he  points  out  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  variation  in  the  influence  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  upon  French  doctrinaires.  He  makes 
the  singular  blunder  of  saying  that  Franklin 
died  at  Auteuil.  —  The  Volcano  under  the 
City,  by  a  Volunteer  Special.  (Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert.)  A  narrative  of  the  draft-riot  of 
1863,  in  New  York,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
lesson  contained  in  it  for  New  York  to-day. 
The  author  has  used  the  records  of  the  police 
force,  and  has  made  a  plain,  uncolored  state- 
ment. He  writes  without  temper,  and  thus 
with  the  greater  force,  while  his  outlook  is  not 
that  of  a  pessimist,  but  of  a  sagacious,  dis- 
criminating observer  of  city  life.  Some  of  his 
statements  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  city  are  startling.  Thirty 
thousand  convicts  living  there !  —  Perley's 
Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National 
Metropolis,  by  Ben :  Perley  Poore,  vol.  ii. 
(Hubbards,  Philadelphia.)  This  volume  com- 
pletes the  work,  and  brings  it  down  to  date. 
It  covers  the  period  of  the  war,  and  is  a  good 
deal  like  a  dessert  of  nuts.  You  look  at  your 
plate  with  its  heap  of  shells,  but  you  cannot 
remember  that  there  were  many  kernels.  — 
The  History  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  its  Found- 
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ers,  by  Edward  W.  Tullidge  ;  incorporating  a 
brief  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Utah,  with  steel- 
portraits  of  representative  men.  (Published  by 
the  author,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. )  This  book 
is  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  idle  to  look  in  it  for  any- 
thing but  a  panegyric  of  Mormonism.  There 
is  a  mountain  of  petty  detail,  but  the  represen- 
tative portraits  strike  the  reader  at  once  as 
telling  the  story  of  this  animal  kingdom.  — 
The  Venerable  Bede  expurgated,  expounded, 
and  exposed,  by  Prig.  (Holt. )  An  ironical  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  of  the  English  Church 
to  Catholicity.  The  satire  is  meant  for  a  few 
readers;  most  will  be  as  puzzled  as  excellent 
people  used  to  be  by  the  libretto  of  one  of 
Offenbach's  operas. 

Biography.  The  Life  and  Work  of  the 
Seventh  Earl  of  Shaf tesbury,  K.  G. ,  by  Edwin 
Hodder.  (Cassall.)  Mr.  Hodder  has  taken 
three  octavo  volumes,  with  large  print,  how- 
ever, in  which  to  give  an  account  of  a  notable 
man  who  has  lately  died.  A  dozen  volumes 
could  have  been  made,  detailing  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  the  evangelical  earl,  and  the 
history  of  the  movements  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Twenty  years  hence  probably  some 
series  will  contain  a  little  volume  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Hodder  was  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  writing  the  most  of  his  work  during  the 
caul's  lifetime  and  with  his  aid.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  bold  man  who  would  have 
compressed  his  material,  under  the  circum- 
stances. One  may  read,  however,  with  judi- 
cious skipping,  and  get  at  the  interesting  facts 
in  a  life  which,  if  led  on  somewhat  narrow 
lines,  was  powerful  in  effectiveness  for  good. 
A  man  of  broader  spiritual  scope  might  easily 
have  been  less  forceful.  —  la  the  series  of 
American  Statesmen  (Houghton),  the  latest 
volume  is  a  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  volume  was  need- 
ed as  a  complement  to  the  one  on  Jackson, 
and  indeed  gives  much  information  which 
might  well  have  been  given  in  Mr.  Sumner's 
book.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interests  are  in 
polities,  as  Mr.  Simmer's  were  in  economics. 
—  Recollections  of  a  Private  Soldier  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Frank  Wilkeson. 
(Putnams.)  The  author  of  this  book,  who  was 
a  volunteer,  and  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  artillery, 
tells  the  story  of  his  personal  experience  ;  and 
as  by  some  chance  he  enlisted  in  company  with 
a  crowd  of  bounty  jumpers,  his  adventures 
were  simply  horrible.  His  story  may  be  taken 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  darker 
side  of  army  life,  but  the  reader,  though  he 
may  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wilkeson,  is  not  like- 
ly to  accept  his  sweeping  conclusions  as  to  the 


cowardice  and  inefficiency  of  officers,  and  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  a  West  Point  education. 

—  Years  of  Experience,   an   autobiographical 
narrative,  by  Georgiana  Bruce  Kirby.     (Put- 
nams.)    Mrs.    Kirby   was  English   born,  and 
drifted  over  to  this  country  in  girlhood.     She 
knocked  about  in  a  manner  not  wholly  explica- 
ble to  the  reader,  spent  some  time  at  Brook 
Farm,  taught  in  various  schools  East  and  West, 
took  part  in  the  anti-slavery  crusade,  and  final- 
ly brought  up  in  California,  where  she  married. 
She  had  a  luckless  sort  of  training,  and  while 
her  reminiscences  cover  interesting  years  and 
varied  experience,  they  show  a  somewhat  ill- 
regulated  mind,  and  are  not  very  contributory 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  scenes  de- 
scribed.—  The  first  volume   of  General  Fre"- 
mont's  Memoirs  has  been  published.     (Bel- 
ford,  Clarke  &  Co.,  New  York.)    It  includes  in 
the  narrative  five  journeys  of  Western  explora- 
tion, down  to  1854.     There  is  also  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Senator  Benton,  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fremont. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  —  A  Life  in  Song,  by 
George  Lansing  Raymond.  (Putnams.)  Mr. 
Raymond  has  an  artistic  scheme  for  his  poem, 
which  strikes  seven  notes  of  life,  dreaming, 
daring,  doubting,  seeking,  loving,  serving,  and 
watching  ;  he  has  also  a  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  life ;  he  has  ideas ;  everything,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  here  for  his  purpose,  except  song. 
The  artist  and  philosopher  has  selected  the  po- 
etic form  ;  not,  the  poet  has  used  art  and  phi- 
losophy. The  result  is  that  Mr.  Raymond's 
life  in  song  does  not  sing,  and  a  song  may  be 
without  words,  but  must  not  be  without  music. 

—  Civitas,  the  romance  of  our  nation's  life,  by 
Walter  L.  Campbell.     (Putnams.)    Mr.  Camp- 
bell eschews   old-fashioned  heroes,  and  takes 
for  his  figure  America,  or  the  state,  who  copes 
with  one  enemy  after  another,  finally  slaying 
Plutarch  himself ;  not  our  old  friend  the  biog- 
rapher, but  the   new  monster   who   threatens 
modern  civilization,  the  arch-millionaire,  if  we 
may   so   translate    him.     Well,    writing    such 
poems  is  certainly  better  than  heading  strikes 
and  tie-ups.  —  Lyrical  Poems,  by  Emily  Thorn- 
ton Charles.     (Lippincott. )    If  variety  of  meas- 
ures made  a  poet,  one  would  not  need  to  look 
beyond  this  book  ;  but  a  cripple,  after  all,  may 
have  as  many  gaits  as  one  who  has  sound  feet. 

—  The    Poet's   Praise,    by   Henry   Hamilton. 
(Putnams. )      In    a   hundred    and    forty-three 
lyrics  and  sonnets  this  writer  hums  the  praise 
of  the  poet.     The  meed  of  sincerity  can  cer- 
tainly be   given  to   the  praise,   but  there  are 
poets  and  poets.  —  Consolation  and  Other  Po- 
ems,  by  Abraham   Perry   Miller.      (Brentano 
Bros. ,  New  York. )     We  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Miller  for  defending  the  flirt  in  one  of  his 
poems.     He  points   out  with    great  force  the 
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injustice  frequently  done  her  in  the  careless 
speech  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  the  ten- 
drils of  her  heart  reached  out,  but  never  found 
the  oak  they  needed.  —  Vagrant  Verses,  by 
Rosa  Mulholland.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.,  London.)  A  volume  of  poems  chiefly  in 
a  minor  key,  not  without  a  mournful  beauty 
now  and  then,  and  always  breathing  resigna- 
tion. Good  taste  is  evident,  and  a  fine  breed- 
ing, which  is  always  welcome.  —  Poems,  by 
James  Vila  Blake.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago.)  Poems  charged  with  sentiment,  not 
always  very  clearly  defined,  and  filled  with 
much  vague,  restless  thought.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  writer  must  be  more 
successful  in  other  forms  of  expression.  —  Son- 
nets and  Lyrics,  by  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H. ). 
(Roberts.)  This  little  volume  presumably  col- 
lects all  the  poems  by  this  writer  not  previous- 
ly published  in  her  volume.  The  sonnet  form 
seemed  to  grow  in  favor  with  her,  partly,  we 
suspect  because  her  genius  in  verse  was  for 
riddles  of  emotion,  and  the  involution  of  the 
sonnet  offers  the  most  serviceable  form.  In 
this  volume,  also,  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Boon, 
and  that  striking  poem  written  at  the  end  of 
her  days,  which  need  scarcely  have  gone  be- 
yond its  title,  Habeas  Corpus,  to  arrest  atten- 
tion.—  Heart's  Own,  by  Edwin  R.  Champlin. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  A  volume 
of  verse,  which  claims  a  pretty  high  source  of 
inspiration,  as  when  the  author  says,  — 

"  When  I  would  drink  an  everlasting  draught, 
I  lock  my  doors  to  all  the  world's  mixed 
drinks. ' ' 

—  A  Village  Sketch  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Charles  G.  Fall.  (Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. )  — 
Marguerite,  or  the  Isle  of  Demons,  and  Other 
Poems,  by  George  Martin.  (Dawson  Brothers, 
Montreal. )  Many  of  the  poems  in  the  volume 
are  suggested  by  events  in  Canadian  history, 
or  by  personal  incidents.  The  author  has 
plainly  had  a  healthy  pleasure  in  his  work.  — 
The  Romance  of  the  Unexpected,  by  David 
Skaats  Foster.  (Putnams.)  The  reader  at 
first  thinks  he  would  prefer  something  a  trifle 
less  sentimental  than  the  verses  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  volume,  but  as  he  goes  on  he  thinks 
he  would  rather  not  have  the  comic.  Yet  there 
are  touches  now  and  then  which  give  one  hope 
of  better  things.  —  Lines  and  Interlines,  by 
Julia  P.  Boynton.  (Putnams.)  Some  of  the 
poems  read  as  if  the  writer  had  fallen  asleep 
over  her  Browning.  —  The  Sleeping  World  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Lillien  Blanche  Fearing. 
(McClurg.)  —  Ballads  of  the  Revolution  and 
Other  Poems,  by  George  Lansing  Raymond. 
(Putnams.)  A  reissue  of  some  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's earlier  verses.  His  ballads  are  forti- 
fied with  historical  foot-notes,  but  the  ballad- 


ist,  who  is  listened  to  breathlessly,  is  rather  im- 
patient usually  of  nice  accuracy.  If  Mr.  Ray- 
mond were  always  to  strike  as  firm  a  note  as  in 
The  Destiny-Maker,  in  this  volume,  we  should 
look  eagerly  for  his  books.  —  Risifi's  Daughter, 
a  Drama,  by  Anna  Katharine  Green.  (Put- 
nams.) 

Philosophy  and  Theology.  A  second  edition 
has  been  issued  of  Lectures  and  Essays  by  the 
late  William  Kingdon  Clifford,  edited  by  Les- 
lie Stephen  and  Frederick  Pollock.  (Macmil- 
lan.)  The  edition  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  first,  but  rendered  a  little  more  compact 
by  some  omissions.  The  singular  sharpness  of 
Clifford's  mind  and  the  sweetness  of  his  char- 
acter conspire  to  make  him  and  his  work  at- 
tractive to  many  who  are  so  constituted  that 
they  are  repelled  by  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  he  reached.  —  Creation  or  Evolution  ? 
a  philosophical  inquiry,  by  George  Ticknor 
Curtis.  (Appleton. )  Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  science  as  a  rest  from  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  brings  a  lawyer's  acu- 
men to  a  criticism  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  a  lawyer's  mind  is 
the  best  trained  for  the  consideration  of  these 
themes.  His  use  of  characters  and  dialogue  is 
formal,  and  so  faint  as  to  seem  rather  super- 
fluous. —  Outlines  of  Esthetics,  dictated  por- 
tions of  the  lectures  of  Hermann  Lotze,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  George  T.  Ladd.  (Ginn.) 
This  volume  is  a  companion  to  the  previously 
issued  outlines.  It  treats  of  the  theory  of  the 
beautiful,  and  specializes  on  the  various  con- 
crete forms  of  the  beautiful.  —  Meditations  of 
a  Parish  Priest,  Thoughts  by  Joseph  Roux, 
with  an  introduction  by  Paul  Marie'ton,  trans- 
lated by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  (Crowell. )  The 
Abb4,  Joseph  Roux,  was  an  obscure  priest  in 
Provence  when  Marie'ton  discovered  him  and 
published  his  Thoughts.  Their  freshness  and 
unstudied  force,  their  boldness  without  irrev- 
erence, will  give  them  new  readers  in  their 
English  dress,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
book  in  this  form  could  not  have  had  a  finer 
flavor.  The  translation  is  often  clumsy  where 
one  suspects  the  original  to  have  been  light. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
literature,  peasant  life,  and  all  the  great 
themes  of  life,  death,  immortality,  and  God. 
—  Aphorisms  of  the  Three  Threes,  by  Edward 
Owings  Towne.  (C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
Mr.  Towne  advises  his  readers  in  a  note  that 
these  utterances  were  for  the  most  part  deliv- 
ered at  a  Chicago  club  made  up  of  nine  gen- 
tlemen, who,  instead  of  being  at  sixes  and  sev- 
ens with  each  other,  hunted  in  threes.  The 
aphorisms  might  easily  have  been  so  collected, 
but  we  should  think  a  club  which  knew  that 
its  wit  and  wisdom  were  to  be  thus  desiccated 
would  find  club  life  unendurable. 
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ALL  the  morning  there  had  been  an 
increasing  temptation  to  take  an  out- 
door holiday,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  temptation  outgrew  my  power  of  re- 
sistance. A  far-away  pasture  on  the  long 
southwestern  slope  of  a  high  hill  was  per- 
sistently present  to  my  mind,  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  I 
should  think  of  it.  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
wanted  anything  from  the  pasture,  and 
there  was  no  sign,  except  the  temptation, 
that  the  pasture  wanted  anything  of  me. 
But  I  was  on  the  farther  side  of  as  many 
as'three  fences  before  I  stopped  to  think 
again  where  I  was  going,  and  why. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  tell  an- 
other person  about  that  afternoon  unless 
he  distinctly  remembers  weather  exactly 
like  it.  No  number  of  details  concern- 
ing an  Arctic  ice-blockade  will  give  a 
single  shiver  to  a  child  of  the  tropics. 
This  was  one  of  those  perfect  New  Eng- 
land days  in  late  summer,  when  the 
spirit  of  autumn  takes  a  first  stealthy 
flight,  like  a  spy,  through  the  ripening 
country-side,  and,  with  feigned  sympathy 
for  those  who  droop  with  August  heat, 
puts  her  cool  cloak  of  bracing  air  about 
leaf  and  flower  and  human  shoulders. 
Every  living  thing  grows  suddenly  cheer- 
ful and  strong ;  it  is  only  when  you  catch 
sight  of  a  horror-stricken  little  maple  in 
swampy  soil,  —  a  little  maple  that  has 
second  sight  and  foreknowledge  of  com- 
ing disaster  to  her  race,  —  only  then  does 
a  distrust  of  autumn's  friendliness  dim 
your  joyful  satisfaction. 


In  midwinter  there  is  always  a  day 
when  one  has  the  first  foretaste  of 
spring  ;  in  late  August  there  is  a  morn- 
ing when  the  air  is  for  the  first  time  au- 
tumn like.  Perhaps  it  is  a  hint  to  the 
squirrels  to  get  in  their  first  supplies  for 
the  winter  hoards,  or  a  reminder  that 
summer  will  soon  end,  and  everybody 
had  better  make  the  most  of  it.  We 
are  always  looking  forward  to  the  pass- 
ing and  ending  of  winter,  but  when 
summer  is  here  it  seems  as  if  summer 
must  always  last.  As  I  went  across  the 
fields  that  day,  I  found  myself  half 
lamenting  that  the  world  must  fade 
again,  even  that  the  best  of  her  budding 
and  bloom  was  only  a  preparation  for 
another  spring-time,  for  an  awakening 
beyond  the  coming  winter's  sleep. 

The  sun  was  slightly  veiled  ;  there  was 
a  chattering  group  of  birds,  which  had 
gathered  for  a  conference  about  their 
early  migration.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  a  belated  bobolink, 
and  presently  saw  him  rise  from  the 
grass  and  hover  leisurely,  while  he  sang 
a  brief  tune.  He  was  much  behind 
time  if  he  were  still  a  housekeeper ;  but 
as  for  the  other  birds,  who  listened,  they 
cared  only  for  their  own  notes.  An  old 
crow  went  sagging  by,  and  gave  a  croak 
at  his  despised  neighbor,  just  as  a  black 
reviewer  croaked  at  Keats :  so  hard  it 
is  to  be  just  to  one's  contemporaries. 
The  bobolink  was  indeed  singing  out  of 
season,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  really  belonged  most  to  this 
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summer  or  to  the  next.  He  might  have 
been  delayed  on  his  northward  journey ; 
at  any  rate,  he  had  a  light  heart  now,  to 
judge  from  his  song,  and  I  wished  that 
I  could  ask  liim  a  few  questions,  —  how 
he  liked  being  the  last  man  among  the 
bobolinks,  and  where  he  had  taken  sing- 
ing lessons  in  the  South. 

Presently  I  left  the  lower  fields,  and 
took  a  path  that  led  higher,  where  I 
could  look  beyond  the  village  to  the 
northern  country  mountaimvard.  Here 
the  sweet  fern  grew,  thick  and  fragrant, 
and  I  also  found  myself  heedlessly  tread- 
ing on  pennyroyal.  Near  by,  in  a  field 
corner,  I  long  ago  made  a  most  comfort- 
able seat  by  putting  a  stray  piece  of 
board  and  bit  of  rail  across  the  angle  of 
the  fences.  I  have  spent  many  a  de- 
lightful hour  there,  in  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  a  young  pitch-pine  and  a 
wild-cherry  tree,  with  a  lovely  outlook 
toward  the  village,  just  far  enough  away 
beyond  the  green  slopes  and  tall  elms  of 
the  lower  meadows.  But  that  day  I 
still  had  the  feeling  of  being  outward 
bound,  and  did  not  turn  aside  nor  linger. 
The  high  pasture  land  grew  more  and 
more  enticing. 

I  stopped  to  pick  some  blackberries 
that  twinkled  at  me  like  beads  among 
their  dry  vines,  and  two  or  three  yellow- 
birds  fluttered  up  from  the  leaves  of  a 
thistle,  and  then  came  back  again,  as  if 
they  had  complacently  discovered  that  I 
was  only  an  overgrown  yellow-bird,  in 
strange  disguise  but  perfectly  harmless. 
They  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  an  in- 
truder, though  they  did  not  offer  to  peck 
at  me,  and  we  parted  company  very  soon. 
It  was  good  to  stand  at  last  on  the  great 
shoulder  of  the  hill.  The  wind  was  com- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  there  was  a  fine  fra- 
grance from  the  pines,  and  the  air  grew 
sweeter  every  moment.  I  took  new 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  in  a  piece 
of  wild  pasture  land  like  this  one  may 
get  closest  to  Nature,  and  subsist  upon 
what  she  gives  of  her  own  free  will. 
There  have  been  no  drudging,  heavy- 


shod  ploughmen  to  overturn  the  soil, 
and  vex  it  into  yielding  artificial  crops. 
Here  one  has  to  take  just  what  Nature  is 
pleased  to  give,  whether  one  is  a  yellow- 
bird  or  a  human  being.  It  is  very  good 
entertainment  for  a  summer  wayfarer, 
and  I  am  asking  my  reader  now  to  share 
the  winter  provision  which  I  harvested 
that  day.  Let  us  hope  that  the  small 
birds  are  also  faring  well  after  their 
fashion,  but  I  give  them  an  anxious 
thought  while  the  snow  goes  hurrying  in 
long  waves  across  the  buried  fields,  this 
windy  winter  night. 

I  next  went  farther  down  the  hill,  and 
got  a  drink  of  fresh  cool  water  from  the 
brook,  and  pulled  a  tender  sheaf  of 
sweet  flag  beside  it.  The  mossy  old 
fence  just  beyond  was  the  last  barrier 
between  me  and  the  pasture  which  had 
sent  an  invisible  messenger  earlier  in  the 
day,  but  I  saw  that  somebody  else  had 
come  first  to  the  rendezvous  :  there  was 
a  brown  gingham  cape-bonnet  and  a 
sprigged  shoulder-shawl  bobbing  up  and 
down,  a  little  way  off  among  the  juni- 
pers. I  had  taken  such  uncommon  plea- 
sure in  being  alone  that  I  instantly  felt 
a  sense  of  disappointment ;  then  a  warm 
glow  of  pleasant  satisfaction  rebuked 
my  selfishness.  This  could  be  no  one  but 
dear  old  Mrs.  Goodsoe,  the  friend  of  my 
childhood  and  fond  dependence  of  my 
maturer  years.  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
many  weeks,  but  here  she  was,  out  on 
one  of  her  famous  campaigns  for  herbs, 
or  perhaps  just  returning  from  a  blue- 
berrying  expedition.  I  approached  with 
care,  so  as  not  to  startle  the  gingham 
bonnet ;  but  she  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
bushes  against  my  dress,  and  looked  up 
quickly,  as  she  knelt,  bending  over  the 
turf.  In  that  position  she  was  hardly 
taller  than  the  luxuriant  junipers  them- 
selves. 

"  I  'm  a-gittin'  in  my  mulleins,"  she 
said  briskly,  "  an'  I  've  been  thinking  o' 
you  these  twenty  times  since  I  come  out 
o'  the  house.  I  begun  to  believe  you 
must  ha'  forgot  me  at  last." 
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"  I  have  been  away  from  home,"  I 
explained.  "  Why  don't  you  get  in  your 
pennyroyal  too  ?  There  's  a  great  plan- 
tation of  it  beyond  the  next  fence  but 
one." 

"  Pennyr'yal !  "  repeated  the  dear  lit- 
tle old  woman,  with  an  air  of  compassion 
for  inferior  knowledge  ;  "  't  ain't  the  right 
time,  darlin'.  Pennyr'yal 's  too  rank 
now.  But  for  mulleins  this  day  is  prune. 
I  've  got  a  dreadful  graspin'  fit  for  'em 
this  year  ;  seems  if  I  must  be  goin'  to 
need  'em  extry.  I  feel  like  the  squirrels 
must  when  they  know  a  hard  winter  's 
comin'."  And  Mrs.  Goodsoe  bent  over 
her  work  again,  while  I  stood  by  and 
watched  her  carefully  cut  the  best  full- 
grown  leaves  with  a  clumsy  pair  of  scis- 
sors, which  might  have  served  through 
at  least  half  a  century  of  herb-gathering. 
They  were  fastened  to  her  apron-strings 
by  a  long  piece  of  list. 

"  I  'm  going  to  take  my  jack-knife 
and  help  you,"  I  suggested,  with  some 
fear  of  refusal.  "  I  just  passed  a  flour- 
ishing family  of  six  or  seven  heads  that 
must  have  been  growing  on  purpose  for 
you." 

"  Now  be  keerful,  dear  heart,"  was 
the  anxious  response  ;  "  choose  'em  well. 
There  's  odds  in  mulleins  same  's  there  is 
in  angels.  Take  a  plant  that 's  all  run 
up  to  stalk,  and  there  ain't  but  little 
goodness  in  the  leaves.  This  one  I  'm 
at  now  must  ha'  been  stepped  on  by 
some  creatur'  and  blighted  of  its  bloom, 
and  the  leaves  is  han'some !  When  I 
was  small  I  used  to  have  a  notion  that 
Adam  an'  Eve  must  a  took  mulleins  fer 
their  winter  wear.  Ain't  they  just  like 
flannel,  for  all  the  world  ?  I  've  had  ex- 
perience, and  I  know  there  's  plenty  of 
sickness  might  be  saved  to  folks  if  they  'd 
quit  horse-radish  and  such  fiery,  exasper- 
ating things,  and  use  mullein  drarves  in 
proper  season.  Now  I  shall  spread  these 
an'  dry  'em  nice  on  my  spare  floor  in 
the  garrit,  an'  come  to  steam  'em  for  use 
along  in  the  winter  there  '11  be  the  vally 
of  the  whole  summer's  goodness  in  'em, 


sartin."  And  she  snipped  away  with 
the  dull  scissors,  while  I  listened  respect- 
fully, and  took  great  pains  to  have  my 
part  of  the  harvest  present  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

"  This  is  most  too  dry  a  head,"  she 
added  presently,  a  little  out  of  breath. 
"  There  !  I  can  tell  you  there  's  win'- 
rows  o'  young  doctors,  bilin'  over  with 
book-larnin',  that  is  truly  ignorant  of 
what  to  do  for  the  sick,  or  how  to  p'int 
out  those  paths  that  well  people  foller 
toward  sickness.  Book-fools  I  call  'em, 
them  young  men,  an'  some  on  'em  never 
'11  live  to  know  much  better,  if  they  git 
to  be  Methuselahs.  In  my  time  eveiy 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  brought 
up  a  family,  had  some  proper  ideas  o' 
dealin'  with  complaints.  I  won't  say  but 
there  was  some  fools  amongst  them,  but 
I  'd  rather  take  my  chances,  unless 
they  'd  forsook  herbs  and  gone  to  dealin' 
with  patent  stuff.  Now  my  mother  real- 
ly did  sense  the  use  of  herbs  and  roots. 
I  never  see  anybody  that  come  up  to 
her.  She  was  a  meek-looking  woman, 
but  very  understanding  mother  was." 

"  Then  that 's  where  you  learned  so 
much  yourself,  Mrs.  Goodsoe,"  I  ven- 
tured to  say. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  I  don't  hold  a  can- 
dle to  her  ;  't  is  but  little  I  can  recall  of 
what  she  used  to  say.  No,  her  1'arnin' 
died  with  her,"  said  my  friend,  in  a  self- 
depreciating  tone.  "  Why,  there  was  as 
many  as  twenty  kinds  of  roots  alone  that 
she  used  to  keep  by  her,  that  I  forget 
the  use  of ;  an'  I  'm  sure  I  should  n't 
know  where  to  find  the  most  of  'em,  any 
way.  There  was  an  herb  "  —  airb,  she 
called  it  —  "an  herb  called  masterwort, 
that  she  used  to  get  way  from  Pennsyl- 
vany  ;  and  she  used  to  think  everything 
of  noble-liverwort,  but  I  never  could 
seem  to  get  the  right  effects  from  it  as 
she  could.  Though  I  don't  know  as  she 
ever  really  did  use  masterwort  where 
somethin'  else  would  n't  a  served.  She 
had  a  cousin  married  out  in  Pennsyl- 
vany  that  used  to  take  pains  to  get  it  to 
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her  every  year  or  two,  and  so  she  felt 
'twas  important  to  have  it.  Some  set 
more  by  such  things  as  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  I  rec'lect  mother  always  used 
to  maintain  that  folks  was  meant  to  be 
doctored  with  the  stuff  that  grew  right 
about  'em  ;  't  was  sufficient,  an'  so  or- 
dered. That  was  before  the  whole  popu- 
lation took  to  livin'  on  wheels,  the  way 
they  do  now.  'T  was  never  my  idee 
that  we  was  meant  to  know  what 's  goin' 
on  all  over  the  world  to  once.  There  's 
goin'  to  be  some  sort  of  a  set-back  one 
o'  these  days,  with  these  telegraphs  an' 
things,  an'  letters  comin'  every  hand's 
turn,  and  folks  leavin'  their  proper  work 
to  answer  'em.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it. 
'T  was  allowed  to  be  difficult  for  folks 
to  git  about  in  old  times,  or  to  git  word 
across  the  country,  and  they  stood  in 
their  lot  an'  place,  and  were  n't  all  just 
alike,  either,  same  as  pine-spills." 

We  were  kneeling  side  by  side  now, 
as  if  in  penitence  for  the  march  of  pro- 
gress, but  we  laughed  as  we  turned  to 
look  at  each  other. 

"  Do  you  think  it  did  much  good 
when  everybody  brewed  a  cracked  quart 
mug  of  herb-tea  ? "  I  asked,  walking 
away  on  my  knees  to  a  new  mullein. 

"  I  've  always  lifted  my  voice  against 
the  practice,  far 's  I  could,"  declared 
Mrs.  Goodsoe  ;  "  an'  I  won't  deal  out 
none  o'  the  herbs  I  save  for  no  such  non- 
sense. There  was  three  houses  along 
our  road,  —  I  call  no  names,  — where  you 
could  n't  go  into  the  livin'  room  without 
findin'  a  mess  o'  herb-tea  drorin'  on  the 
stove  or  side  o'  the  fireplace,  winter  or 
summer,  sick  or  well.  One  was  thor- 
oughwut,  one  would  be  camomile,  and 
the  other,  like  as  not,  yellow  dock ;  but 
they  all  used  to  put  in  a  little  new  rum 
to  git  out  the  goodness,  or  keep  it  from 
spilin'."  (Mrs.  Goodsoe  favored  me  with 
a  knowing  smile.)  "  Land,  how  mother 
used  to  laugh  !  But,  poor  creaturs,  they 
had  to  work  hard,  and  I  guess  it  never 
done  'em  a  mite  o'  harm  ;  they  was  all 
good  herbs.  I  wish  you  could  hear  the 


quawkin'  there  used  to  be  when  they  was 
indulged  with  a  real  case  o'  sickness. 
Everybody  would  collect  from  far  an' 
near ;  you  'd  see  'em  coming  along  the 
road  and  across  the  pastures  then  ;  every- 
body clamorin'  that  nothin'  would  n't  do 
no  kind  o'  good  but  her  choice  o'  teas  or 
drarves  to  the  feet.  I  wonder  there  was 
a  babe  lived  to  grow  up  in  the  whole 
lower  part  o'  the  town ;  an'  if  nothin' 
else  'peared  to  ail  'em,  word  was  passed 
about  that  't  was  likely  Mis'  So-and-So's 
last  young  one  was  goin'  to  be  foolish. 
Land,  how  they  'd  gather !  I  know 
one  day  the  doctor  come  to  Widder 
Peck's,  and  the  house  was  crammed  so 
't  he  could  scercely  git  inside  the  door ; 
and  he  says,  just  as  polite,  '  Do  send 
for  some  of  the  neighbors  ! '  as  if  there 
wa'n't  a  soul  to  turn  to,  right  or  left. 
You  'd  ought  to  seen  'em  begin  to  scat- 
ter." 

"  But  don't  you  think  the  cars  and 
telegraphs  have  given  people  more  to 
interest  them,  Mrs.  Goodsoe  ?  Don't  you 
believe  people's  lives  were  narrower 
then,  and  more  taken  up  with  little 
things  ?  "  I  asked,  unwisely,  being  a  pro- 
duct of  modern  times. 

"  Not  one  mite,  dear,"  said  my  com- 
panion stoutly.  "  There  was  as  big 
thoughts  then  as  there  is  now ;  these 
times  was  born  o'  them.  The  difference 
is  in  folks  themselves  ;  but  now,  instead  o' 
doin'  their  own  housekeepin'  and  watch- 
in'  their  own  neighbors,  —  though  that 
was  carried  to  excess,  —  they  git  word 
that  a  niece's  child  is  ailin'  the  other  side 
o'  Massachusetts,  and  they  drop  every- 
thing and  git  on  their  best  clothes,  and 
off  they  jiggit  in  the  cars.  'T  is  a  bad 
sign  when  folks  wears  out  their  best 
clothes  faster  'n  they  do  their  every-day 
ones.  The  other  side  o'  Massachusetts 
has  got  to  look  after  itself  by  rights. 
An'  besides  that,  Sunday-keepin  's  all 
gone  out  o'  fashion.  Some  lays  it  to 
one  thing  an'  some  another,  but  some 
o'  them  old  ministers  that  folks  are 
all  a-sighin'  for  did  preach  a  lot  o'  stuff 
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that  wa'n't  nothin'  but  chaff ;  't  wa'n't 
the  word  o'  God  out  o'  either  Old  Testa- 
ment or  New.  But  everybody  went  to 
meetin'  and  heard  it,  and  come  home, 
and  was  set  to  fightin'  with  their  next- 
door  neighbor  over  it.  Now  I  'm  a  be- 
liever, and  I  try  to  live  a  Christian  life, 
but  I  'd  as  soon  hear  a  surveyor's  book 
read  out,  figgers  an'  all,  as  try  to  get  any 
simple  truth  out  o'  most  sermons.  It 's 
them  as  is  most  to  blame." 

"  What  was  the  matter  that  day  at 
Widow  Peck's  ? "  I  hastened  to  ask, 
for  I  knew  by  experience  that  the  good, 
patient,  clear-minded  soul  beside  me  was 
apt  to  grow  unduly  vexed  and  distressed 
when  she  contemplated  the  state  of  re- 
ligious teaching. 

"  Why,  there  wa'n't  nothin'  the  mat- 
ter, only  a  gal  o'  Miss  Peck's  had  met 
with  a  dis'pintment  and  gone  into 
screechin'  fits.  'T  was  a  rovin'  creatur' 
that  had  come  along  hayin'  time,  and 
he  'd  gone  off  an'  forsook  her  betwixt 
two  days  ;  nobody  ever  knew  what  be- 
come of  him.  Them  Pecks  was  '  Good 
Lord,  anybody  !  '  kind  o'  gals,  and  took 
up  with  whoever  they  could  get.  One 
of  'em  married  Heron,  the  Irishman ; 
they  lived  in  that  little  house  that  was 
burnt  this  summer,  over  on  the  edge  o' 
the  plains.  He  was  a  good-hearted  crea- 
tur', with  a  laughin'  eye  and  a  clever 
word  for  everybody.  He  was  the  first 
Irishman  that  ever  come  this  way,  and 
we  was  all  for  gettin'  a  look  at  him, 
when  he  first  used  to  go  by.  Mother's 
folks  was  what  they  call  Scotch-Irish, 
though;  there  was  an  old  race  of  'em 
settled  about  here.  They  could  foretell 
events,  some  on  'em,  and  had  the  second 
sight.  I  know  folks  used  to  say  mo- 
ther's grandmother  had  them  gifts,  but 
mother  was  never  free  to  speak  about 
it  to  us.  She  remembered  her  well, 
too." 

"  I  suppose  that  you  mean  old  Jim 
Heron,  who  was  such  a  famous  fiddler  ?  " 
I  asked  with  great  interest,  for  I  am  al- 
ways delighted  to  know  more  about  that 


rustic  hero,  parochial  Orpheus  that  he 
must  have  been ! 

"  Now,  dear  heart,  I  suppose  you  don't 
remember  him,  do  you  ?  "  replied  Mrs. 
Goodsoe  earnestly.  "  Fiddle  !  He  'd 
about  break  your  heart  with  them  tunes 
of  his,  or  else  set  your  heels  flying  up  the 
floor  in  a  jig,  though  you  was  minister 
o'  the  First  Parish  and  all  wound  up  for 
a  funeral  prayer.  I  tell  ye  there  ain't 
no  tunes  sounds  like  them  used  to.  It 
used  to  seem  to  me  summer  nights,  when 
I  was  comin'  along  the  plains  road,  and 
he  set  by  the  window  play  in',  as  if  there 
was  a  bewitched  human  creatur'  in  that 
old  red  fiddle  o'  his.  He  could  make  it 
sound  just  like  a  woman's  voice  tellin' 
somethin'  over  and  over,  as  if  folks  could 
help  her  out  o'  her  sorrows  if  she  could 
only  make  'em  understand.  I  've  set  by 
the  stone-wall  and  cried  as  if  my  heart 
was  broke,  and  dear  knows  it  wa'n't  in 
them  days.  How  he  would  twirl  off 
them  jigs  and  dance  tunes  !  He  used  to 
make  somethin'  han'some  out  of  'em  in 
fall  an'  winter,  playin'  at  huskins  and 
dancin'  parties  ;  but  he  was  unstiddy  by 
spells,  as  he  got  along  in  years,  and  nev- 
er knew  what  it  was  to  be  forehanded. 
Everybody  felt  bad  when  he  died ;  you 
could  n't  help  likin'  the  creatur'.  He  'd 
got  the  gift,  —  that 's  all  you  could  say 
about  it. 

"  There  was  a  Mis'  Jerry  Foss,  that 
lived  over  by  the  brook  bridge,  on  the 
plains  road,  that  had  lost  her  husband 
early,  and  was  left  with  three  child'n. 
She  set  the  world  by  'em,  and  was  a  real 
pleasant,  ambitious  little  woman,  and 
was  workin'  on  as  best  she  could  with 
that  little  farm,  when  there  come  a  rage 
o'  scarlet  fever,  and  her  boy  and  two 
girls  was  swept  off  and  laid  dead  within 
the  same  week.  Every  one  o'  the  neigh- 
bors did  what  they  could,  but  she  'd  had 
no  sleep  since  they  was  taken  sick,  and 
after  the  funeral  she  set  there  just  like 
a  piece  o'  marble,  and  would  only  shake 
her  head  when  you  spoke  to  her.  They 
all  thought  her  reason  would  go ;  and 
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't  would  certain,  if  she  could  n't  have  shed 
tears.  An'  one  o'  the  neighbors  —  't  was 
like  mother's  sense,  but  it  might  have 
been  somebody  else  —  spoke  o'  Jim  Her- 
on. Mother  an'  one  or  two  o'  the  women 
that  knew  her  best  was  in  the  house 
with  her.  'T  was  right  in  the  edge  o' 
the  woods,  and  some  of  us  younger  ones 
was  over  by  the  wall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  where  there  was  a  couple  of 
old  willows,  —  I  remember  just  how  the 
brook  damp  felt ;  and  we  kept  quiet 's 
we  could,  and  some  other  folks  come 
along  down  the  road,  and  stood  waitin' 
on  the  little  bridge,  hopiii'  somebody  'd 
come  out,  I  suppose,  and  they  'd  git  news. 
Everybody  was  wrought  up,  and  felt  a 
good  deal  for  her,  you  know.  By  an' 
by  Jim  Heron  come  stealin'  right  out  o' 
the  shadows  an'  set  down  on  the  doorstep, 
an'  't  was  a  good  while  before  we  heard 
a  sound  ;  then,  oh,  dear  me  !  't  was  what 
the  whole  neighborhood  felt  for  that 
mother  all  spoke  in  the  notes,  an'  they 
told  me  afterwards  that  Mis'  Foss's  face 
changed  in  a  minute,  and  she  come  right 
over  an'  got  into  my  mother's  lap,  —  she 
was  a  little  woman,  —  an'  laid  her  head 
down,  and  then  she  cried  herself  into  a 
blessed  sleep.  After  awhile  one  o'  the 
other  women  stole  out  an'  told  the  folks, 
and  we  all  went  home.  He  only  played 
that  one  tune. 

"  But  there  !  "  resumed  Mrs.  Goodsoe 
after  a  silence,  during  which  my  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  "  His  wife  al- 
ways complained  that  the  fiddle  made 
her  nervous.  She  never  'peared  to  think 
nothin'  o'  poor  Heron  after  she  'd  once 
got  him." 

"  That 's  often  the  way,"  said  I,  with 
harsh  cynicism,  though  I  had  no  guilty 
person  in  my  mind  at  the  moment ;  and 
we  went  straying  off,  not  very  far  apart, 
up  through  the  pasture.  Mrs.  Goodsoe 
cautioned  me  that  we  must  not  get  so  far 
off  that  we  could  not  get  back  the  same 
day.  The  sunshine  began  to  feel  very 
hot  on  our  backs,  and  we  both  turned 
toward  the  shade.  We  had  already  col- 


lected a  large  bundle  of  mullein  leaves, 
which  were  carefully  laid  into  a  clean, 
calico  apron,  held  together  by  the  four 
corners,  and  proudly  carried  by  me, 
though  my  companion  regarded  them 
with  anxious  eyes.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  edge  of  the  pine  woods, 
and  Mrs.  Goodsoe  proceeded  to  fan  her- 
self with  her  limp  cape-bonnet, 

"  I  declare,  how  hot  it  is  !  The  east 
wind  's  all  gone  again,"  she  said.  "  It 
felt  so  cool  this  forenoon  that  I  overbur- 
dened myself  with  as  thick  a  petticoat  as 
any  I  've  got.  I  'm  despri't  afeared  of 
having  a  chill,  now  that  I  ain't  so  young 
as  once.  I  hate  to  be  housed  up." 

"  It 's  only  August,  after  all,"  I  as- 
sured her  unnecessarily,  confirming  my 
statement  by  taking  two  peaches  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  laying  them  side  by  side 
on  the  brown  pine  needles  between  us. 

"  Dear  sakes  alive  !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  lady,  with  evident  pleasure.  "  Where 
did  you  get  them,  now  ?  Does  n't  any- 
thing taste  twice  better  out-o'-doors  ?  I 
ain't  had  such  a  peach  for  years.  Do 
le's  keep  the  stones,  an'  I  '11  plant  'em  ; 
it  only  takes  four  year  for  a  peach  pit  to 
come  to  bearing,  an'  I  guess  I  'm  good 
for  four  year,  'thout  I  meet  with  some 
accident." 

I  could  not  help  agreeing,  or  taking 
a  fond  look  at  the  thin  little  figure,  and 
her  wrinkled  brown  face  and  kind, 
twinkling  eyes.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  properly  dried  herself,  by  mistake, 
with  some  of  her  mullein  leaves,  and 
was  likely  to  keep  her  goodness,  and  to 
last  the  longer  in  consequence.  There 
never  was  a  truer,  simple-hearted  soul 
made  out  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
dust  than  Mrs.  Goodsoe.  I  thought,  as 
I  looked  away  from  her  across  the  wide 
country,  that  nobody  was  left  in  any  of 
the  farm-houses  so  original,  so  full  of 
rural  wisdom  and  reminiscence,  so  real- 
ly able  and  dependable,  as  she.  And 
nobody  had  made  better  use  of  her  time 
in  a  world  foolish  enough  to  sometimes 
undervalue  medicinal  herbs. 
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When  we  had  eaten  our  peaches  we 
still  sat  under  the  pines,  and  I  was  not 
without  pride  when  I  had  poked  about 
in  the  ground  with  a  little  twig,  and  dis- 
played to  my  crony  a  long  fine  root, 
bright  yellow  to  the  eye,  and  a  whole- 
some bitter  to  the  taste. 

"  Yis,  dear,  goldthread,"  she  assent- 
ed indulgently.  "  Seems  to  me  there  's 
more  of  it  than  anything  except  grass 
an'  hardback.  Good  for  canker,  but  no 
better  than  two  or  three  other  things 
I  can  call  to  mind  ;  but  I  always  lay  in 
a  good  wisp  of  it,  for  old  times'  sake. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  why  you  should 
a  bit  it,  and  took  away  all  the  taste  o' 
your  nice  peach  ?  I  was  just  thinkin' 
what  a  han'some  entertainment  we  've 
had.  I  've  got  so  I  'sociate  certain 
things  with  certain  folks,  and  gold- 
thread was  somethin'  Lizy  Wisby  could 
n't  keep  house  without,  no  ways  what- 
ever. I  believe  she  took  so  much  it 
kind  o'  puckered  her  disposition." 

"  Lizy  Wisby  ?  "  I  repeated  inquir- 
ingly- 

"  You  knew  her,  if  ever,  by  the  name 
of  Mis'  Deacon  Brimblecom,"  answered 
my  friend,  as  if  this  were  only  a  brief 
preface  to  further  information,  so  I  wait- 
ed with  respectful  expectation.  Mrs. 
Goodsoe  had  grown  tired  out  in  the  sun, 
and  a  good  story  would  be  an  excuse  for 
sufficient  rest.  It  was  a  most  lovely 
place  where  we  sat,  half-way  up  the 
long  hillside  ;  for  my  part,  I  was  per- 
fectly contented  and  happy.  "  You  Ve 
often  heard  of  Deacon  Brimblecom  ?  " 
she  asked,  as  if  a  great  deal  depended 
upon  his  being  properly  introduced. 

"  I  remember  him,"  said  I.  "  They 
called  him  Deacon  Brimfull,  you  know, 
and  he  used  to  go  about  with  a  witch- 
hazel  branch  to  show  people  where  to 
dig  wells." 

"  That 's  the  one,"  said  Mrs.  Goodsoe, 
laughing.  "  I  did  n't  know  's  you  could 
go  so  far  back.  I  'm  always  divided  be- 
tween whether  you  can  remember  every- 
thing I  can,  or  are  only  a  babe  in  arms." 


"  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  there 
being  something  strange  about  their  mar- 
riage," I  suggested,  after  a  pause,  which 
began  to  appear  dangerous.  I  was 
so  much  afraid  the  subject  would  be 
changed. 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  I  was 
quickly  answered.  "  Deacon  Brimble- 
com was  very  pious  accordin'  to  his 
lights  in  his  early  years.  He  lived  way 
back  in  the  country  then,  and  there 
come  a  rovin'  preacher  along,  and  set? 
everybody  up  that  way  all  by  the  ears. 
I  've  heard  the  old  folks  talk  it  over,  but 
I  forget  most  of  his  doctrine,  except 
some  of  his  followers  was  persuaded  they 
could  dwell  among  the  angels  while  yet 
on  airth,  and  this  Deacon  Brimfull,  as 
you  call  him,  felt  sure  he  was  called  by 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  bride.  So  he  left 
a  good,  deservin'  wife  he  had,  an'  four 
children,  and  built  him  a  new  house  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  land  he  'd  had 
from  his  father.  They  didn't  take 
much  pains  with  the  buildin',  because 
they  expected  to  be  translated  before 
long,  and  then  the  spirit  brides  and  them 
folks  was  goin'  to  appear  and  divide  up 
the  airth  amongst  'em,  and  the  world's 
folks  and  onbelievers  was  goin'  to  serve 
'em  or  be  sent  to  torments.  They  had 
meetins  about  in  the  school-houses,  an' 
all  sorts  o'  goins  on  ;  some  on  'em  went 
crazy,  but  the  deacon  held  on  to  what 
wits  he  had,  an'  by  an'  by  the  spirit 
bride  did  n't  turn  out  to  be  much  of  a 
housekeeper,  an'  he  had  always  been 
used  to  good  livin',  so  he  sneaked  home 
asr'in.  One  o'  mother's  sisters  married 

o 

up  to  Ash  Hill,  where  it  all  took  place  ; 
that 's  how  I  come  to  have  the  particu- 
lars." 

"  Then  how  did  he  come  to  find  his 
Eliza  Wisby  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Do  tell 
me  the  whole  story  ;  you  've  got  mullein 
leaves  enough." 

"  There  's  all  yisterday's  at  home,  if  I 
have  n't,"  replied  Mrs.  Goodsoe.  "  The 
way  he  come  a-courtin'  o'  Sister  Wisby 
wras  this  :  she  went  a-courtin'  o'  him. 
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"  There  was  a  spell  he  lived  to  home, 
and  then  his  poor  wife  died,  and  he  had 
a  spirit  bride  in  good  earnest,  an'  the 
child'n  was  placed  about  with  his  folks 
and  hers,  for  they  was  both  out  o'  good 
families  ;  and  I  don't  know  what  come 
over  him,  but  he  had  another  pious  fit 
that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the 
real  thing.  He  had  n't  no  family  cares, 
and  he  lived  with  his  brother's  folks, 
and  turned  his  land  in  with  theirs.  He 
«sed  to  travel  to  every  meetin'  an'  con- 
ference that  was  within  reach  of  his  old 
sorrel  boss's  feeble  legs  ;  he  j'ined  the 
Christian  Baptists  that  was  just  in  their 
early  prime,  and  he  was  a  great  exhorter, 
and  got  to  be  called  deacon,  though  I 
guess  he  wa'n't  deacon,  'less  it  was  for 
a  spare  hand  when  deacon  timber  was 
scercer  'n  usual.  An'  one  time  there 
was  a  four  days'  protracted  meetin'  to 
the  church  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
'T  was  a  real  solemn  time ;  something 
more  'n  usual  was  goin'  forward,  an'  they 
collected  from  the  whole  country  round. 
Women  folks  liked  it,  an'  the  men,  too  ; 
it  give  'em  a  change,  an'  they  was 
quartered  round  free,  same  as  confer- 
ence folks  now.  Some  on  'em,  for  a 
joke,  sent  Silas  Brimblecom  up  to  Lizy 
Wisby's,  though  she  'd  give  out  she  could 
n't  accommodate  nobody,  because  of  ex- 
pectin'  her  cousin's  folks.  Everybody 
knew  't  was  a  lie ;  she  was  amazin'  close 
considerin'  she  had  plenty  to  do  with. 
There  was  a  streak  that  wa'n't  just  right 
somewheres  in  Lizy's  wits,  I  always 
thought.  She  was  very  kind  in  case  o' 
sickness,  I  '11  say  that  for  her. 

"  You  know  where  the  house  is,  over 
there  on  what  they  call  Windy  Hill? 
There  the  deacon  went,  all  unsuspectin' ; 
and  'stead  o'  Lizy's  resentin'  of  him 
she  put  in  her  own  hoss,  and  they  come 
back  together  to  evenin'  meetin'.  She 
was  prominent  among  the  sect  herself, 
an'  he  bawled  and  talked,  and  she 
bawled  and  talked,  an'  took  up  more  'n 
the  time  allotted  in  the  exercises,  just  as 
if  they  was  showin'  off  to  each  other 


what  they  was  able  to  do  at  expoundin'. 
Everybody  was  laughin'  at  'em  after  the 
meetin'  broke  up,  and  that  next  day  an' 
the  next,  an'  all  through,  they  was  con- 
stant, and  seemed  to  be  havin'  a  beauti- 
ful occasion.  Lizy  had  always  give  out 
she  scorned  the  men,  but  when  she  got 
a  chance  at  a  particular  one  't  was  alto- 
gether different,  and  the  deacon  seemed 
to  please  her  somehow  or  'nother,  and  — 
There !  you  don't  want  to  listen  to 
this  old  stuff  that 's  past  an'  gone  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

"  I  run  on  like  a  clock  that 's  onset 
her  striking  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Goodsoe 
mildly.  "  Sometimes  my  kitchen  time- 
piece goes  on  half  the  forenoon,  and  I 
says  to  myself  the  day  before  yisterday 
I  would  let  it  be  a  warnin',  and  keep  it 
in  mind  for  a  check  on  my  own  speech. 
The  next  news  that  was  heard  was  that 
the  deacon  an'  Lizy  —  well,  opinions  dif- 
fered which  of  'em  had  spoke  first,  but 
them  fools  settled  it  before  the  protract- 
ed meetin'  was  over,  and  give  away  their 
hearts  before  he  started  for  home.  They 
considered  't  would  be  wise,  though, 
considerin'  their  short  acquaintance,  to 
take  one  another  on  trial  a  spell ;  't  was 
Lizy's  notion,  and  she  asked  him  why 
he  would  n't  come  over  and  stop  with 
her  till  spring,  and  then,  if  they  both 
continued  to  like,  they  could  git  mar- 
ried any  time  't  was  convenient.  Lizy, 
she  come  and  talked  it  over  with  mother, 
and  mother  disliked  to  offend  her,  but 
she  spoke  pretty  plain ;  and  Lizy  felt 
hurt,  an'  thought  they  was  showin'  excel- 
lent judgment,  so  much  harm  come  from 
hasty  unions  and  folks  comin'  to  a  real- 
izin'  sense  of  each  other's  failin's  when 
't  was  too  late. 

"  So  one  day  our  folks  saw  Deacon 
Brimfull  a-ridin'  by  with  a  gre't  coopful 
of  hens  in  the  back  o'  his  wagon,  and  bun- 
dles o'  stuff  tied  on  top  and  hitched  to 
the  exes  underneath  ;  and  he  riz  a  hymn 
just  as  he  passed  the  house,  and  was 
speedin'  the  old  sorrel  with  a  wilier 
switch.  'T  was  most  Thanksgivin'  time, 
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an'  sooner  'n  she  expected  him.  New 
Year's  was  the  time  she  set ;  but  he 
thought  he  'd  better  come  while  the 
roads  was  fit  for  wheels.  They  was  out 
to  meetin'  together  Thanksgivin'  Day, 
an'  that  used  to  be  a  gre't  season  for 
marryin' ;  so  the  young  folks  nudged 
each  other,  and  some  on'  'em  ventured 
to  speak  to  the  couple  as  they  come 
down  the  aisle.  Lizy  carried  it  off  real 
well ;  she  wa'n't  afraid  o'  what  nobody 
said  or  thought,  and  so  home  they  went. 
They  'd  got  out  her  yaller  sleigh  and  her 
hoss  ;  she  never  would  ride  after  the  dea- 
con's poor  old  creatur',  and  I  believe  it 
died  long  o'  the  winter  from  stiffenin' 
up. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Goodsoe  emphat- 
ically, after  we  had  silently  considered 
the  situation  for  a  short  space  of  time,  — 
"  yes,  there  was  consider 'ble  talk,  now 
I  tell  you  !  The  raskil  boys  pestered 
'em  just  about  to  death  for  a  while. 
They  used  to  collect  up  there  an'  rap  on 
the  winders,  and  they  'd  turn  out  all  the 
deacon's  hens  'long  at  nine  o'clock  o' 
night,  and  chase  'em  all  ovef  the  dingle  ; 
an'  one  night  they  even  lugged  the  pig 
right  out  o'  the  sty,  and  shoved  it  into 
the  back  entry,  an'  run  for  their  lives. 
They  'd  stuffed  its  mouth  full  o'  some- 
thin',  so  it  could  n't  squeal  till  it  got 
there.  There  wa'n't  a  sign  o'  nobody  to 
be  seen  when  Lizy  hasted  out  with  the 
light,  and  she  an'  the  deacon  had  to  per- 
suade the  creatur'  back  as  best  they 
could  ;  't  was  a  cold  night,  and  they  said 
it  took  'em  till  towards  mornin'.  You 
see  the  deacon  was  just  the  kind  of  a 
man  that  a  hog  would  n't  budge  for ;  it 
takes  a  masterful  man  to  deal  with  a 
hog.  Well,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
works  nor  the  talk,  but  Lizy  left  'em 
pretty  much  alone.  She  did  'pear  kind 
of  dignified  about  it,  I  must  say !  " 

"  And  then,  were  they  married  in  the 
spring  ?  " 

"  I  was  tryin'  to  remember  whether  it 
was  just  before  Fast  Day  or  just  after," 
responded  my  friend,  with  a  careful  look 


at  the  sun,  which  was  nearer  the  west 
than  either  of  us  had  noticed.  "  I  think 
likely  't  was  along  in  the  last  o'  April, 
any  way  some  of  us  looked  out  o'  the 
window  one  Monday  mornin'  early,  and 
says,  '  For  goodness  '  sake  !  Lizy  's  sent 
the  deacon  home  again  !  '  His  old  sorrel 
havin'  passed  away,  he  was  ridin'  in  Ezry 
Welsh's  hoss-cart,  with  his  hen-coop  and 
more  bundles  than  he  had  when  he  come, 
and  he  looked  as  meechin'  as  ever  you  see. 
Ezry  was  drivin',  and  he  let  a  glance  fly 
swiftly  round  to  see  if  any  of  us  was 
lookin'  out ;  an'  then  I  declare  if  he  did 
n't  have  the  malice  to  turn  right  in  to- 
wards the  barn,  where  he  see  my  oldest 
brother,  Joshuay,  an'  says  he  real  natu- 
ral, '  Joshuay,  just  step  out  with  your 
wrench.  I  believe  I  hear  my  kingbolt 
rattlin'  kind  o'  loose.'  Brother,  he  went 
out  an'  took  in  the  sitooation,  an'  the 
deacon  bowed  kind  of  stiff.  Joshuay  was 
so  full  o'  laugh,  and  Ezry  Welsh,  that 
they  could  n't  look  one  another  in  the 
face.  There  wa'n't  nothin'  ailed  the  king- 
bolt, you  know,  an'  when  Josh  riz  up  he 
says,  '  Goin'  up  country  for  a  spell,  Mr. 
Brimblecom  ? ' 

"  '  I  be,'  says  the  deacon,  lookin'  dread- 
ful mortified  and  cast  down. 

"  '  Ain't  things  turned  out  well  with 
you  an'  Sister  Wisby  ? '  says  Joshuay. 
'  You  had  ought  to  remember  that  the 
woman  is  the  weaker  vessel.' 

"  '  Hang  her,  let  her  carry  less  sail, 
then ! '  the  deacon  bu'st  out,  and  he  stood 
right  up  an'  shook  his  fist  there  by  the 
hen-coop,  he  was  so  mad  ;  an'  Ezry's  hoss 
was  a  young  creatur',  an'  started  up  an' 
set  the  deacon  right  over  backwards  into 
the  chips.  We  did  n't  know  but  he  'd 
broke  his  neck ;  but  when  he  see  the  wo- 
men folks  runnin'  out,  he  jumped  up  quick 
as  a  cat,  an'  clim'  into  the  cart,  an'  off 
they  went.  Ezry  said  he  told  him  that 
he  could  n't  git  along  with  Lizy,  she  was 
so  fractious  in  thundery  weather ;  if 
there  was  a  rumble  in  the  daytime  she 
must  go  right  to  bed  an'  screech,  and  if 
't  was  night  she  must  git  right  up  an' 
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go  an'  call  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep  to 
set  with  her.  But  everybody  knew  he  'd 
never  a  gone  home  unless  she  'd  sent  him. 

"  Somehow  they  made  it  up  agin 
right  away,  him  an'  Lizy,  and  she  had 
him  back.  She  'd  been  countin'  all  along 
on  not  havin'  to  hire  nobody  to  work 
about  the  gardin  an'  so  on,  an'  she  said 
she  wa'n't  goin'  to  let  him  have  a  whole 
winter's  board  for  nothin'.  So  the  old 
hens  was  moved  back,  and  they  was 
married  right  off  fair  an'  square,  an'  I 
don't  know  but  they  got  along  well  as 
most  folks.  He  brought  his  youngest 
girl  down  to  live  with  'em  after  a  while, 
an'  she  was  a  real  treasure  to  Lizy  ;  every- 
body spoke  well  o'  Phebe  Brimblecom. 
The  deacon  got  over  his  pious  fit,  and 
there  was  consider'ble  work  in  him  if 
you  kept  right  after  him.  He  was  an 
amazin'  cider-drinker,  and  he  airnt  the 
name  you  know  him  by  in  his  latter 
days.  Lizy  never  trusted  him  with 
nothin',  but  she  kep'  him  well.  She  left 
everything  she  owned  to  Phebe,  when 
she  died,  'cept  somethin'  to  satisfy  the 
law.  There,  they  're  all  gone  now : 
seems  to  me  sometimes,  when  I  get 
thinkin,'  as  if  I  'd  lived  a  thousand 
years !  " 

I  laughed,  but  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Goodsoe's  thoughts  had  taken  a  serious 
turn. 

"  There,  I  come  by  some  old  graves 
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down  here  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  pas- 
ture," she  said  as  we  rose  to  go.  "  I 
could  n't  help  thinking  how  I  should  like 
to  be  laid  right  out  in  the  pasture  ground, 
when  my  time  comes ;  it  looked  sort  o' 
comfortable,  and  I  have  ranged  these 
slopes  so  many  summers.  Seems  as  if 
I  could  see  right  up  through  the  turf 
and  tell  when  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
and  get  the  goodness  o'  the  sweet  fern. 
Now,  dear,  just  hand  me  my  apernful  o' 
mulleins  out  o'  the  shade.  I  hope  you 
won't  come  to  need  none  this  winter, 
but  I  11  dry  some  special  for  you." 

"  I  'm  going  home  by  the  road,"  said 
I,  "or  else  by  the  path  across  the  mead- 
ows, so  I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  house 
with  you.  Are  n't  you  pleased  with  my 
company  ? "  for  she  demurred  at  my 
going  the  least  bit  out  of  the  way. 

So  we  strolled  toward  the  little  gray 
house,  with  our  plunder  of  mullein  leaves 
slung  on  a  stick  which  we  carried  be- 
tween us.  Of  course  I  went  in  to  make 
a  call,  as  if  I  had  not  seen  my  hostess 
before  ;  she  is  the  last  maker  of  muster- 
gingerbread,  and  before  I  came  away 
I  was  kindly  measured  for  a  pair  of 
mittens. 

"  You  '11  be  sure  to  come  an'  see  them 
two  peach-trees  after  I  get  'em  well 
growin'  ? "  Mrs.  Goodsoe  called  after 
me  when  I  had  said  good-by,  and  was  al- 
most out  of  hearing  down  the  road. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ONLY  to  my  long  residence  in  the  far 
East  can  I  attribute  an  invitation  re- 
ceived some  years  ago  to  address  a  cel- 
ebrated club  in  a  summer  city  on  Our 
Relations  with  China,  and  our  Interests 
in  that  Country.  Having  warned  the 
members  that  I  should  tell  them  a  very 
different  story  from  those  they  had  heard 
narrated  in  tune  past,  I  proceeded  to 


destroy  their  illusions  ;  and  my  summing 
up  was  to  the  effect  that  our  relations 
there  were  as  bad  as  they  could  possibly 
be,  and  we  had  no  interests.  Of  course  I 
should  claim,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  lat- 
itude of  expression  not  permissible  in 
the  pages  of  a  magazine,  but  this  pet- 
ulant peroration  was  not  very  far  from 
the  truth ;  for,  if  we  had  substantial  in- 
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terests  in  the  East,  our  people  would  not 
display  such  crass  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference about  China  and  Chinese  affairs 
as  they  do  now.  So  marked,  indeed,  is 
this  prevailing  ignorance,  that  one  may 
well  despair  of  making  an  impression 
thereon  ;  but  it  must  be  attempted  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Question  is  no  longer  one  of 
diplomatic  negotiation  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  that  people  to  the  United  States, 
but,  considering  recent  happenings,  now 
involves  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
our  country. 

To  judge  from  the  utterances  of  the 
press,  speeches  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, and  reports  at  various  times,  also 
from  the  opinions  of  nine  persons  in  ten 
with  whom  one  converses  on  the  subject, 
our  people  have  given  credence  to  some 
absolute  fallacies  in  the  matters  of  our 
(1)  diplomatic,  (2)  business,  and  (3) 
missionary  standing  with  the  Chinese  ; 
and  some  facts  bearing  upon  these  three 
different  points  may  not  be  amiss. 

(1.)  Our  diplomatic  standing.  The 
Chinese  statesmen  are  extremely  able  ; 
far  more  so  than  is  generally  believed. 
I  had  it  from  the  late  Charles  Sumner's 
own  lips  that  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  told 
him  the  officials  of  the  Tsung  Le  Ya- 
mun,  or  Foreign  Office,  were  "  unequaled 
for  character  and  ability."  When  Mr. 
Sumner  asked  him  if  he  made  no  excep- 
tion, not  even  Palmerston,  Sir  Frederic 
repeated  his  assertion ;  and  this  was 
strong  testimony  from  the  man  whose 
embassy  even  the  guns  of  Sir  James 
Hope's  fleet  could  not  force  past  the 
Peiho  forts.  It  is  certain  that  these 
able  diplomatists  have  a  very  correct 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  foreign  nations  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  classify  said  na- 
tions very  distinctly  in  their  estimates. 

Two  of  the  powers  have  dealt  success- 
fully with  China  :  the  Russians,  and,  af- 
ter them,  longo  intervallo,  the  English. 
The  former  manage  their  affairs  in  the 
Oriental  manner,  and  their  influence  at 


Pekin  has  always  been  great.  Just  as 
they  press  eastward  and  southward  in 
central  Asia,  so  do  they  patiently,  but 
with  grim  persistence,  advance  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Corea,  and  toward  a  satisfactory 
open  port  on  the  Pacific.  The  southern 
line  of  eastern  Siberia  made  a  great 
stride  in  1858  ;  and  in  1867  the  Rus- 
sians took  the  upper  half,  and  in  1875 
the  lower  half,  of  the  Island  of  Sagha- 
lien.  Their  remedy  for  grievances  is 
a  "  rectification  "  of  the  frontier  ;  and, 
when  three  of  their  countrymen  were 
accidentally  included  in  the  Tientsin 
massacre  of  1870,  a  witty  man  said  epi- 
grammatically,  "  Pour  enterrer  ces  trois 
Russes  la,  il  faudra  un  grand  morceau 
de  terrain." 

The  English,  in  the  early  days  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  Flowery  Land, 
submitted  to  slights  and  indignities  which 
would  now  seem  incredible  ;  but,  after 
they  had  once  adopted  a  firm  policy, 
they  carried  it  out  with  considerable 
force.  In  three  wars,  those  of  1840, 
1857,  and  1860,  they  wrung  one  conces- 
sion after  another  from  their  adversa- 
ries ;  and  the  commercial  facilities  now 
enjoyed  in  China  by  foreign  nations  are 
due  to  the  impact  of  the  strong  British 
battalions.  Such  policy  has  two  great 
merits  :  it  is  forcible  and  it  is  consistent ; 
and  those  with  whom  it  is  practiced  have 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  its  aims  and 
methods.  Then,  again,  both  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  maintain  legations  at  Pe- 
kin on  an  adequate  scale,  and  omit  none 
of  those  formalities  and  ceremonials 
which  are  so  congenial  and  impressive 
from  an  Oriental  point  of  view. 

In  their  dealings  with  China,  these 
two  great  nations  have,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  denied,  found  their  account. 
They  may  be  feared,  disliked,  hated 
even,  but  they  are  thoroughly  and  ha- 
bitually respected.  How  is  it  with  us  ? 
From  the  very  first  we  have  taken  a 
course  which  is  humiliating,  hypocritical, 
and  Pharisaical.  We  should  never  have 
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advanced  a  foot  nor  gained  one  conces- 
sion but  for  the  guns  of  the  English; 
and  we  have  invariably  waited  until  they 
spent  all  the  needful  blood  and  treasure, 
and  then  crawled  in  behind  them  and 
demanded  (under  what  is  called  the 
"  most  favored  nation  clause "  in  the 
treaties)  our  share  of  privileges.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  asserted  that  China 
dislikes  all  foreigners,  and  would  have 
none  of  them,  if  she  could  help  it;  but 
that,  when  she  has  been  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  admit  thousands 
of  English,  she  cares  little  about  tens 
and  hundreds  of  Americans  who  follow 
in  their  train.  We  even  come  boldly  in 
with  our  little  bills,  when  the  Chinese 
power  has  been  humbled,  and  the  quart 
d'heure  de  Rabelais  has  arrived.  After 
the  destruction  of  Canton,  the  Americans 
collected  pay  for  all  property  which  was 
sacrificed,  down  to  dressing-gowns,  slip- 
pers, and  meerschaum  pipes  ;  and  one 
individual  put  in  a  claim  of  $15,000  for 
"  loss  of  peace  of  mind." 

In  just  three  cases  have  we  made  bel- 
ligerent demonstrations.  Two  were  cred- 
itable :  the  landing  of  a  force  at  Shang- 
hai in  1854,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
others  against  Chinese  troops  threaten- 
ing the  foreign  settlement,  and  the  attack 
by  Commander  (afterwards  Admiral)  A. 
H.  Foote  on  the  barrier  forts  in  the  Can- 
ton River  in  1856,  after  he  had  been 
fired  on  and  was  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing. The  third  was  one  about  which 
an  immense  amount  of  fable  has  been 
narrated  and  false  sentiment  expended  ; 
so  the  true  story  may  be  worth  telling 
here. 

When  the  mission  of  Sir  Frederic 
Bruce  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
River  in  1859,  en  route  for  Tientsin  and 
escorted  by  the  fleet,  the  Minister  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  pass,  but  must 
take  another  course.  This  declaration, 
coming  from  a  lately  conquered  power, 
was  more  than  Sir  Frederic  could  bear, 
so  he  simply  asked  the  admiral  to  break 
the  way  for  him.  Then  ensued  the  cel- 


ebrated repulse  of  the  British,  for  the 
painful  details  of  which  there  is  no  room 
here.  It  cost  them  the  lives  of  some  of 
their  bravest  and  most  distinguished  na- 
val officers  and  many  fine  seamen.  But 
they  took  royal  revenge  for  the  defeat 
next  year,  when  their  own  column  under 
Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  the  French  under 
General  Collinet,  assaulted  the  works  on 
one  side,  and  a  powerful  fleet  of  gun- 
boats bombarded  them  from  the  other  ;  ' 
and  when  one  fort  was  carried  and  an- 
other blown  up  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

After  the  disastrous  occurrences  early 
in  the  fight  of  1859,  Admiral  Hope  sent 
for  reinforcements,  which  were  waiting 
in  boats.  Near  these  boats  was  a  small 
chartered  steamer,  called  the  Toey-wan. 
As  the  United  States  frigate  Powhatan 
drew  too  much  water  to  come  in,  the 
American  Minister  and  his  staff  had 
been  transferred  from  her  to  this  small 
vessel,  that  they  might,  as  usual,  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  English.  On  the 
Toey-wan  was  also  Flag  Officer  Tatnall ; 
and,  when  he  saw  the  British  boats  wait- 
ing for  a  tow,  he  rashly  volunteered  to 
give  it  with  the  little  passenger  ship,  and 
did  so.  Then,  entering  his  barge,  he 
went  to  the  British  flag-ship  to  call  on 
the  admiral.  During  this  call,  the  men 
from  his  barge  climbed  on  deck  and 
helped  work  the  British  guns  (a  very 
natural  thing  for  brave  and  irresponsi- 
ble "  Jacks  "  to  do) ;  but,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  the  coxswain  was 
killed  by  a  shot.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  flag  officer  used  the  expres- 
sion "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  !  " 
which,  although  somewhat  dubious  of 
application,  sounds,  as  it  sounded  then, 
particularly  well,  and  has  made  a  capital 
text  for  poems  and  essays.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  this  officer's  course 
was  wholly  unjustifiable,  from  the  tradi- 
tional American  standpoint.  Had  we 
ever  adopted  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
poh'cy,  or  given  the  English  substan- 
tial backing,  as  (with  almost  no  commer- 
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cial  interests  at  stake)  did  the  French, 
it  would  have  been  natural  and  right 
enough  to  lend  them  a  hand  in  that  time 
of  trouble.  But  no !  Our  Minister, 
passed  in  by  a  kind  of  back  door,  rode 
to  Pekin  in  a  yellow  cart ;  and  we  lifted 
up  our  hands  and  thanked  God  that  we 
were  not  as  those  wicked  English,  who 
attack  the  poor  Chinese.  Yet,  really, 
our  officer  had  committed  an  act  which 
with  a  strong  nation  would  have  been 
an  inevitable  and  immediate  casus  belli. 
Even  with  Chinese,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  was  not;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  astute  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office 
made  a  note  of  it  for  future  use. 

At  Canton  in  old  days,  and  at  Shanghai 
and  Pekin  of  late,  our  ministers  have 
made  their  stays,  entered  their  protests 
and  demands,  written  their  dispatches, 
and  gone  away,  leaving  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williams,  nine  or  ten  times,  charge 
d'affaires.  They  have  borne,  as  best 
they  could,  the  humiliating  contrast  be- 
tween their  position  and  that  of  their 
colleagues ;  and  I  believe  only  one  of 
them  was  actually  refused  entrance  to 
Pekin,  and  finally  smuggled  in  on  a 
friend's  passport.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  another,  the  late  Mr.  Anson  Bur- 
lingame,  displayed  such  ability  to  rise 
superior  to  circumstances  and  make 
bricks  without  straw,  that  the  astonished 
Chinese  thought  him  far  too  good  a  man 
to  represent  so  weak  a  nation  as  in  their 
eyes,  the  Americans  are,  and  prompt- 
ly adopted  him  as  an  envoy  of  their 
own. 

And  now,  to  this  long,  monotonous 
tale  of  poor  and  feeble  dealing  is  added, 
as  a  sequel,  a  scandalous  treatment  of 
the  immigration  question. 

(2.)  Our  business  standing.  Here, 
fortunately,  we  deal  with  figures  and 
facts  which  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Optimists  think  our  trade  with  China 
important  and  improving;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  and 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  One  after 
another,  most  of  the  great  American 


"  China  houses  "  of  the  last  generation 
have  met  with  misfortunes,  or  withdrawn 
from  a  difficult  and  losing  business.  Our 
fine  clipper  ships,-  which  carried  cargoes 
not  only  to  this  country,  but  also  to  Eng- 
land, are  but  a  memory.  Of  the  teas 
received  in  this  country  from  Cliina, 
the  bulk  are  bought  by  Englishmen  un- 
der English  credits,  shipped  in  English 
vessels,  and  sold  in  New  York  by  Eng- 
lishmen for  English  account.  In  ex- 
ports, we  talk  about  our  cotton  goods, 
and  every  now  and  then  some  optimis- 
tic and  wholly  misleading  paragraphs 
in  this  connection  appear  in  the  papers. 
A  computation  made  not  long  ago  shows 
that  the  English  shipped  as  many  goods 
in  a  week  as  we  in  a  year,  say  about 
fifty-two  times  our  allowance.  Our  man- 
ufacturers care  nothing  about  the  nature 
of  Chinese  demands,  and  think  only  of 
getting  rid  of  a  surplus  ;  and  the  absence 
of  banking  facilities  and  credit  here,  as 
compared  with  England,  is  a  fatal  han- 
dicap. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  chance  of 
our  getting  contracts  in  this  country  for 
railroad  materials  or  construction.  In 
view  of  what  will  be  shortly  narrated, 
nothing  could  be  more  improbable. 

(3.)  Our  missionary  standing.  There 
is  a  sort  of  disparaging  cant  current  in 
this  country  on  this  subject,  which  is  as 
ignorant  as  it  is  vicious.  The  faithful 
work,  the  devotion,  and  the  genuine, 
unmistakable  success  of  our  American 
missionaries  in  time  past  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  country,  as  they 
are  of  gratitude  to  the  churches.  I  have 
had,  in  a  long  residence  in  China,  un- 
usual facilities  for  gaining  information 
on  this  much-misunderstood  subject,  and 
I  distinctly  challenge  any  disproof  or 
criticism  of  my  assertion. 

Now,  however,  with  what  sinking 
hearts  must  these  faithful  workers  con- 
template the  prospect  before  them  !  Sup- 
pose one  of  them  were  to  meet  an  intelli- 
gent Chinaman,  and  speak  to  him  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  good-will.  What  is 
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he  to  say  when,  with  that  imperturbable 
and  exasperating  coolness  which  the  race 
know  so  well  how  to  assume,  this  benight- 
ed heathen  asks  him  if  he  come  not 
from  where  they  exemplify  the  teach- 
ings of  this  gospel,  and  uphold  the  king- 
dom of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  murder- 
ing his  poor  countrymen  in  cold  blood  ; 
when  he  asks  him  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good,  he  can  preach  this  gos- 
pel in  China,  while  proclaiming  himself 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
when  he  bids  him  go  home  and  convert 
his  own  countrymen  before  he  presumes 
to  teach  the  Chinese  ? 

In  these  our  missionary  relations,  we 
have  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  times. 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  of  these  questions, 
or  there  would  be  were  our  relations 
with  the  Chinese  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  the  laches  on  their  part 
in  the  matter  of  treaty  observance  are 
so  insignificant,  in  the  light  of  recent  oc- 
currences, as  not  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing. Of  these  same  occurrences  it  re- 
mains to  speak. 

The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  come  to  this 
country  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  and 
culminated  in  a  perfectly  logical  way. 
Other  people,  notably  other  aliens,  have 
objected  to  their  presence,  and  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  make  the  lives  of  these 
"  moon-eyed  lepers "  as  unbearable  as 
possible.  The  poor  wretches  have  been 
disgracefully,  abominably,  and  cruelly 
maltreated,  harried  from  place  to  place, 
cursed,  beaten,  and  stoned ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  certain  residents  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming  to  cap  the  climax 
of  cowardly  and  brutal  dealing  by  such 
deeds  of  darkness  as  ought  to  make  our 
people  shrink  with  horror  from  their 
very  recital. 


A  number  of  these  unfortunates  ran 
the  long  gauntlet  of  suffering  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  this  inland  Territory,  to 
work  in  the  coal  mines.  The  white  peo- 
ple, the  "  Caucasians,"  similarly  em- 
ployed, requested  them  to  join  in  a 
strike,  which  they  were  disinclined  to 
do.  Then  these  same  white  men  took 
Winchester  rifles  and  shot  them  down 
in  cold  blood !  I  could  not  and  would 
not  here  narrate  the  ghastly  details  of 
this  dreadful  massacre,  but  they  can 
readily  be  imagined.  Those,  indeed, 
who  were  killed  at  once  had  the  easier 
fate ;  for  the  wounded  died  lingering 
deaths  in  the  surrounding  desert.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  murder- 
ers are  not  Geronimo,  Natchez,  and 
their  followers,  at  whose  atrocities  the 
country  stands  aghast ;  but  they  are  far 
worse.  The  Indians  are  seeking  revenge 
for  some  fancied,  but  many  real  and 
grievous  wrongs ;  these  others  are  carry- 
ing to  its  legitimate  conclusion  the  favor- 
ite Western  theory  that  "  the  Chinese 
must  go."  They  seem  to  have  earned 
the  good  will  of  their  neighbors,  for  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  any  one  of  them  has  re- 
ceived punishment,  nor  even  a  meed  of 
disapprobation.  Upon  our  diplomatic, 
business,  and  missionary  relations  with 
China,  as  just  outlined,  these  doings  will 
have  a  fatal  effect. 

There  are  those  who  call  this  a  Chris- 
tian nation ;  and  they  will  admit  that,  if 
it  be  such,  it  is  liable  to  the  retributive 
justice,  the  certain  punishment,  prepared 
for  countries  as  well  as  individuals  who 
sin  against  knowledge.  Furthermore, 
let  a  word  of  warning  and  prediction, 
from  one  who  knows  the  Chinese  well, 
be  here  recorded.  Their  memories  are 
long,  and  time  is  fleeting.  Some  day 
they  will  collect  their  bill,  —  and  it  will 
be  made  up  with  compound  interest. 
A.  A.  Hayes. 
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Now  there  was  one  who  came  in  later  days 
To  play  at  Emperor :  in  the  dead  of  night 
Stole  crown  and  sceptre,  and  stood  forth  to  light 
In  sudden  purple.     The  dawn's  straggling  rays 
Showed  Paris  fettered,  murmuring  in  amaze, 
With  red  hands  at  her  throat  —  a  piteous  sight. 
Then  the  new  Caesar,  stricken  with  affright 
At  his  own  daring,  shrunk  from  public  gaze 

In  the  Elysee,  and  had  lost  the  day 

But  that  around  him  flocked  his  birds  of  prey, 

Sharp-beaked,  voracious,  hungry  for  the  deed. 

'Twixt  hope  and  fear  behold  great  Caesar  hang! 
Meanwhile,  methinks,  a  ghostly  laughter  rang 
Through  the  rotunda  of  the  Invalides. 

II. 

What  if  the  boulevards,  at  set  of  sun, 
Reddened,  but  'not  with  sunset's  kindly  glow  ? 
What  if  from  quai  and  square  the  murmured  woe 
Swept  heavenward,  pleadingly?     The  prize  was  won, 
A  kingling  made  and  Liberty  undone. 
No  Emperor,  this,  like  him  awhile  ago, 
But  his  Name's  shadow ;  that  one  struck  the  blow 
Himself,  and  sighted  the  street-sweeping  gun ! 

This  was  a  man  of  tortuous  heart  and  brain, 

So  warped  he  knew  not  his  own  point  of  view  — 

The  master  of  a  dark,  mysterious  smile. 

And  there  he  plotted,  by  the  storied  Seine 
And  in  the  fairy  gardens  of  St.  Cloud, 
The  Sphinx  that  puzzled  Europe,  for  awhile. 

in. 

I  see  him  as  men  saw  him  once — a  face 
Of  true  Napoleon  pallor;  round  the  eyes 
The  wrinkled  care  ;  mustache  spread  pinion-wise, 
Pointing  his  smile'  with  odd  sardonic  grace 
As  wearily  he  turns  him  in  his  place, 
And  bends  before  the  shrill  Parisian  cries, — 
Then  vanishes,  with  glitter  of  gold-lace 
And  trumpets  blaring  to  the  patient  skies. 
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Not  thus  he  vanished  later!  On  his  path 
The  Furies  waited  for  the  hour  and  man, 
Foreknowing  that  they  waited  not  in  vain. 

Then  fell  the  day,  O  day  of  dreadful  wrath! 
Bow  down  in  shame,  O  crimson-girt  Sedan ! 
Weep,  fair  Alsace !  weep,  loveliest  Lorraine ! 


So  mused  I,  sitting  underneath  the  trees 

In  that  old  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 

Watching  the  dust  of  twilight  sifting  down 

Through  chestnut  boughs  just  touched  with  autumn's  brown  — 

Not  twilight  yet,  but  that  ineffable  bloom 

Which  holds  before  the  deep-etched  shadows  come ; 

For  still  the  garden  stood  in  golden  mist, 

Still,  like  a  river  of  molten  amethyst, 

The  Seine  slipt  through  its  spans  of  fretted  stone, 

And,  near  the  grille  that  once  fenced  in  a  throne, 

The  fountains  still  unbraided  to  the  day 

The  unsubstantial  silver  of  their  spray. 

A  spot  to  dream  in,  love  in,  waste  one's  hours ! 

Temples  and  palaces,  and  gilded  towers, 

And  fairy  terraces  !  —  and  yet,  and  yet 

Here  in  her  woe  came  Marie  Antoinette, 

Came  sweet  Corday,  Du  Barry  with  shrill  cry, 

Not  learning  from  her  betters  how  to  die ! 

Here,  while  the  Nations  watched  with  bated  breath, 

Was  held  the  saturnalia  of  Red  Death! 

For  where  that  slim  Egyptian  shaft  uplifts 

Its  point  to  catch  the  dawn's  and  sunset's  drifts 

Of  various  gold,  the  busy  Headsman  stood.  .  .  . 

Place  de  la  Concorde  —  no,  the  Place  of  Blood! 

And  all  so  peaceful  now!     One  cannot  bring 

Imagination  to  accept  the  thing. 

Lies,  all  of  it !  some  dreamer's  wild  romance  — 

High-hearted,  witty,  laughter-loving  France ! 

In  whose  brain  was  it  that  the  legend  grew 

Of  Maenads  shrieking  in  this  avenue, 

Of  watch-fires  burning,  Famine  standing  guard, 

Of  long-speared  Ulans  on  that  esplanade ! 

What  ruder  sound  this  soft  air  ever  smote 

Than  a  bird's  .twitter  or  a  bugle's  note  ? 

What  darker  crimson  ever  splashed  these  walks 

Than  that  of  rose-leaves  dropping  from  the  stalks? 

And  yet  —  what  means  that  windowless  facade, 

That  sculptured  marble,  splintered  so  and  charred, 

Looming  among  the  trees  there  ?  .  .  .    And  you  say 

This  happened,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday? 
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And  here  the  Commune  stretched  a  barricade, 

And  there  the  final  desperate  stand  was  made  ? 

Such  things  have  been  ?     How  all  things  change  and  fade ! 

How  little  lasts  in  this  brave  world  below ! 

Love  dies ;  hate  cools  ;  the  Caesars  come  and  go ; 

Gaunt  Hunger  fattens,  and  the  weak  grow  strong. 

Even  Republics  are  not  here  for  long ! 

Ah,  who  can  tell  what  hour  may  bring  the  doom, 
The  lighted  torch,  the  tocsin's  heavy  boom! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


MARCO  MINGHETTI. 


WITH  Marco  Minghetti  passed  away, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1886,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  group  of  unselfish,  high- 
souled  patriots  who,  each  in  accordance 
with  his  special  gifts,  each  at  his  oppor- 
tunity, united  to  lead  Italy  up  from  her 
political  degradation  to  independence, 
to  nationality,  and  to  an  honored  place 
among  the  greater  European  powers. 
•  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Italian  revo- 
lution and  the  recompense  for  much  that 
Italy  had  borne,  that  when  the  fullness 
of  her  time  had  come  she  had  not  only 
one  preeminently  great  constructive  po- 
litical genius,  but  also  a  group  of  states- 
men and  soldiers  to  prepare  for  him, 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  to  carry 
on  his  work  to  its  consummation,  — 
statesmen  and  soldiers  whose  largeness 
of  view  and  elevation  of  character,  whose 
singleness  of  purpose,  whose  utter  self- 
abnegation  and  nobility  of  soul,  were  be- 
trayed by  no  lower  and  more  personal 
ends  and  aims.  Truly  glorious,  indeed, 
is  the  revolution  of  which  it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  its  successful  issue  was  due 
even  less  to  the  abilities  than  to  the  civic 
virtues  of  its  leaders.  Happy  the  coun- 
try to  whom,  in  the  day  of  her  supreme 
opportunity,  the  providence  of  God  gave, 
with  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  such 
men  also  as  Mazzini,  Gioberti,  Balbo, 
D'Azeglio,  Ricasoli,  Mamiani,  La  Mar- 
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mora,  Farini,  Garibaldi,  and  Minghetti. 
Happy  they,  too,  who,  if  not  compatriots, 
are  at  least  contemporary  with  such  men, 
and  can  tell  of  them  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after. 

Marco  Minghetti  was  born  Novem- 
ber 8,  1818,  of  a  family  of  means  and 
of  high  social  standing,  in  Bologna  ;  and 
he  was,  consequently,  a  subject  of  the 
Papacy.  Losing  his  father  in  his  in- 
fancy, he  was  one  of  those,  of  whom  the 
world  has  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
so  many,  whose  early  education,  alike  of 
intellect  and  character,  was  a  mother's 
charge.  His  academic  training,  which 
was  a  liberal  one,  was  supplemented  by 
extended  travel  and  residence  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  study  of 
political  institutions  and  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  public  men. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  in  1846,  Minghetti  returned  at 
once  to  Italy.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  preparation  of  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  Conclave  assembled,  in  June,  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope ;  and  in 
August  fqllowing,  being  not  yet  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Secretary  of  State,  Gizzi.  The  next 
year  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
appointed  a  member  of  the  new  Con- 
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sulta ;  and  in  March,  1848,  when  Pius 
IX.  granted  a  constitution  and  formed 
a  ministry,  largely  of  laymen  under  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  Minghetti  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works. 
He  held  this  post,  however,  but  for  a 
short  time ;  for  when  the  Pope,  by  his 
allocution  of  April  29th,  withdrew  from 
all  participation  in  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria, Minghetti  promptly  resigned,  and, 
repairing  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Albert, 
offered  his  sword  to  Italy,  serving  un- 
der the  king  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  and  receiving  from 
him  the  cross  of  cavallere  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Goito.  Recalled  to  Rome  by  Prime 
Minister  Rossi,  he  arrived  on  the  very 
day  of  the  assassination  of  that  states- 
man. He  took  office,  indeed,  under  his 
successor,  Galletti ;  but  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  his  course,  he  soon  returned 
to  the  army,  and  was  present  on  the  dis- 
astrous field  of  Novara,  March  23, 1849. 

Minghetti  now  retired,  for  some  years, 
to  private  life,  visiting  Turin  from  time 
to  time  for  purposes  of  conference  with 
Cavour  ;  but  when  in  1856,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war,  Cavour  represented 
the  cause  of  Italy  as  well  as  the  King 
of  Sardinia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  he 
selected  Minghetti  to  accompany  him 
thither ;  as,  still  later,  he  called  him  to 
Turin,  to  inform  him  of  the  understand- 
ing arrived  at  with  Napoleon  at  Plom- 
bieres. 

During  the  two  following  years  of 
patient  waiting,  Minghetti  gave  himself 
up  to  study,  and  published  several  pam- 
phlets and  treatises  on  subjects  of  politi- 
cal interest ;  acquiring  an  ever  widening 
reputation  as  a  statistician  and  an  econo- 
mist, and  illustrating  that  generous  and 
philosophic  confidence  in  law-guarded 
liberty  which  characterized  his  whole 
political  career. 

Early  in  1859,  Cavour  recalled  Min- 
ghetti from  the  East,  where  he  was  then 
traveling,  to  public  life,  shortly  after- 
wards associating  him  with  himself  as 


his  secretary  general  for  foreign  affairs. 
After  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  Min- 
ghetti, of  course,  resigned  with  Cavour. 
Cooperating  actively  with  Farini  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  Romagna 
and  its  annexation  to  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  he  took  his  seat,  in  1860,  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  North  Italy  as 
deputy  from  Bologna.  From  this  time 
he  continued  in  active  public  life  until 
his  death. 

In  October,  1860,  Minghetti  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Cavour, 
a  position  which,  after  the  death  of  that 
statesman  in  June,  1861,  he  also  held 
for  a  short  tune  under  Ricasoli.  The 
year  after,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
Finance  under  Farini ;  and  in  March, 
1863,  he  succeeded  the  latter  as  Prime 
Minister.  This  position  he  held,  in- 
deed, but  eighteen  months ;  resuming 
his  seat  in  Parliament  for  some  nine 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks' 
service  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  in  1869.  In  1873,  he  was 
called  for  the  second  time  to  the  respon- 
sible direction  o£  the  government,  assum- 
ing the  portfolio  of  Finance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency  of  the  Council. 
In  March,  1876,  however,  the  Left  ac- 
quired the  control  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  second  Minghetti  ministry  fell,  and 
with  it  the  so-called  Moderate  party, 
which  had  for  sixteen  years  held  the 
government  of  Italy,  and  successfully 
guided  her  policy  and  her  fortunes 
through  her  wonderful  revolution. 

During  the  ten  years  which  yet  re- 
mained of  his  career,  Minghetti  was  ever 
faithful  to  the  political  traditions  which 
he  had  inherited  from  Cavour  and  which 
he  had  represented  when  himself  in 
office ;  but  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  to 
be  a  factious  opponent  of  any  ministry. 
A  story  is  told  of  him  which  illustrates 
his  political  course  during  this  period. 
In  1883,  under  some  circumstances  of 
special  embarrassment  to  the  ministry 
then  in  power,  one  of  his  most  active 
and  influential  political  colleagues  called 
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to  consult  him  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  their  party.  "  We  must  sus- 
tain Depretis,"-was  Minghetti's  prompt 
reply.  "  What !  "  replied  the  other  ; 
"  and  our  party,  then  ?  E  noi  ?  "  Min- 
ghetti  answered,  "  Our  party !  We 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  think  of  our- 
selves, but  only  of  Italy." 

Two  crises  in  the  story  of  the  Italian 
revolution  are,  and  will  ever  be  associ- 
ated especially  with  Minghetti,  —  crises 
in  which,  to  all  human  judging,  the  for- 
tunes of  Italy  turned  upon  his  wisdom, 
political  foresight,  and  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. 

Of  these,  the  one  arose  during  the  first 
Minghetti  ministry,  and  is  remembered 
in  connection  with  what  was  known  as 
the  Convention  of  September,  1864. 
The  French  troops,  at  that  time,  still  oc- 
cupied the  city  and  territory  of  Rome. 
Venetia  remained  hi  the  power  of 
Austria.  To  Italian  statesmanship,  the 
former  fact  presented  the  more  perplex- 
ing problem  of  the  two.  It  was  quoted 
as'  one  of  the  dicta  of  Cavour  :  "  Even 
were  Italy  to  be  entirely  freed  from 
Austrian  domination  in  Venetia,  it  would 
none  the  less  be  very  difficult  to  relieve 
herself  wholly  from  the  presence  of  the 
French  at  Rome,  and  from  their  conse- 
quent power  to  interfere  hi  Italy." 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  French 
occupation  was  ostensibly  based  were 
not  merely  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
Holy  Father,  but  also  the  political  neces- 
sity of  counterbalancing  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  possible  Austrian  ascenden- 
cy in  the  peninsula.  Minghetti  argued, 
therefore,  that  the  French  troops  once 
withdrawn,  not  only  would  the  way  to 
Rome  be  left  open  for  some  future  even- 
tuality, but  that  it  would  at  once  become 
the  interest  and  the  policy  of  France  to 
promote,  in  every  practicable  way,  the 
definitive  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Ve- 
netia. He  considered,  moreover,  that 
this  withdrawal  of  French  occupancy 
might  be  secured  if  Italy  would  renounce 
her  own  right  to  interfere  hi  Rome,  — 


a  right  more  nominal  than  real,  while  the 
French  troops  remained,  —  and  under- 
take herself  to  guarantee  the  Pope  from 
all  attack  on  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  motive  could  be  found  in  the 
great  irritation  which  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome  caused  throughout  Italy, 
—  an  irritation  which  would  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  France  in  case  of  war 
with  Prussia. 

On  these  grounds,  Minghetti  success- 
fully negotiated  with  Napoleon  the  Con- 
vention of  September,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Rome ;  Italy  undertaking,  on  her 
part,  to  guarantee  the  Pope  against  all 
invasion  from  without,  and  also,  as  a 
corollary  to  that  guarantee,  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  from  Turin  to 
Florence. 

The  advantages  to  Italy  of  this  con- 
vention were  not  only  important,  but 
they  were  absolute.  The  sacrifices  made 
to  secure  these  advantages  might  well 
prove  to  be  only  nominal ;  or,  if  real, 
but  provisional  and  temporary.  Though 
Italy  should  remove  her  capital  to  Flor- 
ence, and  thus  seem  to  renounce  her 
claims  to  Rome,  yet  Florence  was,  after 
all,  halfway  to  Rome-  Though  the  Ital- 
ian government  should  guarantee  the 
Pope  from  all  hostile  interference  from 
without,  yet  the  people  of  Rome  were 
also  thereby  secured  from  all  foreign  in- 
terference in  support  of  the  temporal 
power.  It  was  a  concession  rather  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  France ;  it  was  a 
practical  and  a  real  gain  to  the  then  fu- 
ture possibilities  —  nay,  to  the  probabili- 
ties —  of  the  Italian  revolution. 

But  it  was  a  convention  almost  sure 
to  be  generally  misunderstood,  and  to 
be  most  unpopular.  It  was  a  diploma- 
tic policy  whose  ultimate  gain  to  Italy 
would  not  be  so  manifest  as  its  immedi- 
ate sacrifices  and  apparent  betrayal  of 
their  passionate  hopes.  It  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  a  policy  which  would 
have  been  entertained  for  an  instant  by 
a  politician  who  weighed  his  own  per- 
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sonal  ambitions  against  the  good  of  his 
country  and  his  duty  to  his  king. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  well  have  been 
less  favorably  received  by  the  Italian 
people  than  such  a  pledge  that  Italy 
would  not  go  to  the  support  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Rome  against  the 
Pope.  Nothing  could  well  have  been 
more  bitter  to  the  Piedmontese  than  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  any  other  place 
than  Rome.  The  convention  was  exe- 
cuted ;  but  Minghetti  was  driven  from 
office  by  the  indignant  f  eeling  with  which 
it  was  generally  received. 

As  a  consequent  of  this  convention, 
none  the  less,  the  La  Marmora  ministry 
was  able  to  secure  the  friendly  neutral- 
ity of  France  in  the  war  of  1866,  and 
the  Ricasoli  ministry  her  friendly  medi- 
ation between  Italy  and  Austria  at  the 
close  of  that  war,  by  which  Venetia  was 
ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  and  by 
France  transferred  to  Italy.  The  more 
immediate  object  of  the  convention  was, 
however,  lost  to  Italy  in  consequence 
of  the  Garibaldian  attack  on  Rome  in 
the  fall  of  1867,  —  an  attack  that  gave 
France  a  sufficient  political  justification 
for  the  prompt  reoccupation  of  that  city, 
which  they  held  for  three  years  more. 
Yet  even  this  left  Italy  also  free  to  oc- 
cupy Rome,  and  to  remove  her  capital 
thither,  when  the  French  troops  were 
again  withdrawn  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870. 

The  second  occasion  when  the  political 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  Minghetti  were 
preeminently  useful  to  the  interests  of 
Italy  was  five  years  afterwards,  when 
he  held  a  subordinate  portfolio  in  the 
Menabrea  ministry  of  1869. 

Napoleon  had  proposed  a  triple  alli- 
ance between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy 
against  any  advance  of  Prussia  and  the 
unification  of  Germany,  —  an  alliance 
which  should  have  for  its  immediate  ob- 
ject a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  the  three  nations  ;  and  which,  in  case 
of  successful  war,  would  give  to  Italy 
the  Tyrol  as  far  as  Trent,  some  modifi- 


cation of  the  cession  of  Nice  to  France, 
and  perhaps  a  foothold  for  Italy  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  •  The  king  was 
most  favorably  inclined  towards  the  pro- 
posed alliance,  and  the  majority  of  the 
ministry  also  approved  of  it. 

Minghetti,  however,  differed  from 
both.  He  believed  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  in  con- 
sequence of  war  between  France  and 
Prussia,  was  more  probable  than  that 
Italy  would  gain  an  equivalent  advan- 
tage from  her  participation  in  such  an 
alliance  ;  and  he  also  believed  that  the 
future  of  Italy  was  more  nearly  depend- 
ent upon  a  good  understanding  with 
Germany  than  upon  the  policy  and  for- 
tunes of  France.  This  overture  was, 
indeed,  renewed  in  substance  a  second 
time,  through  Austria,  as  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  approached ;  but,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  arguments 
and  the  influence  of  Minghetti,  whether 
with  the  cabinet  or  with  the  king,  were 
successful  in  preserving  the  neutrality 
of  Italy,  the  great  advantage  of  which 
she  reaped  in  the  power  to  occupy  Rome 
in  1870.  The  only  serious  obstacle  to 
this  step,  to  be  considered  at  the  time, 
was  Austro-Hungary  ;  and  Minghetti,  be- 
ing sent  to  Vienna,  was  able  to  secure 
from  Count  Beust,  »ot  merely  non-inter- 
ference, but  a  moral  support,  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  tune,  in- 
volved a  virtually  European  sanction  to 
Italy  in  the  occupation  of  her  capital. 

Finally,  when  Minghetti  was  again, 
in  1873,  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
he  was  able  to  secure  the  permanent 
results  of  his  diplomatic  policy.  There 
still  remained,  after  the  peace  of  1871, 
a  possibility  that  the  question  of  Rome 
might,  at  the  instance  of  France,  be  re- 
opened. With  a  view  to  placing  the  per- 
fected nationality  of  Italy  on  the  basis  of 
a  formally  recognized  fait  accompli,  he 
proposed  to  Victor  Emmanuel  an  inter- 
change of  visits  with  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Germany.  To  this,  with 
the  memories  of  the  wars  of  1859  and 
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1866,  and  of  his  leaning  towards  France 
in  1869  and  1870,  both  in  mind,  the 
king  was  at  first  most  averse.  But  yield- 
ing to  the  counsels  and  influence  of  his 
minister,  he  sanctioned  the  suggestion 
of  these  visits,  and  this  being  cordially 
received  on  the  part  of  both  emperors, 
Victor  Emanuel  went,  accompanied  by 
Minghetti,  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The 
king  was  more  than  warmly  welcomed, 
and  the  result,  of  which  Minghetti  had 
assured  himself,  was  the  formal  return 
of  these  visits  by  the  German  emperor 
in  Milan,  and  by  Francis  Joseph,  at  his 
own  suggestion,  in  Venice,  both  in  1875. 
The  Italian  revolution,  being  thus  rec- 
ognized, in  all  that  had  been  involved 
therein,  by  the  two  great  powers  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  a  virtual  alliance,  on  the 
basis  of  that  recognition,  resulted  be- 
tween Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  stability  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  assured. 

Since  the  political  reaction  which  in 
1876  brought  the  Minghetti  ministry  to 
an,  end,  and  which  up  to  the  present  tune 
has  kept  the  so-called  parliamentary 
Left  in  power,  Minghetti,  though  always 
faithful  to  his  convictions,  has,  never- 
theless, scorned  a  factious  opposition. 
While,  latterly,  it  has  seemed  very  proba- 
ble that  a  politico-ecclesiastical  struggle 
might  soon  be  thrust  upon  Italy,  not  a 
few,  even  among  his  political  opponents, 
have  believed  that  it  would  call  him,  for 
the  third  time,  to  the  direction  of  affairs. 
At  once  a  Catholic  so  decided  that  none 
could  accuse  or  suspect  him  of  hostility 
or  even  of  alienation  from  the  Church 
of  his  people,  and  yet  equally  firm  and 
uncompromising  in  his  resistance  to  all 
ecclesiastical  or  religious  interference,  on 
the  part  of  the  Papacy,  with  the  govern- 
ment or  national  interests  of  Italy,  Min- 
ghetti seemed  to  be  the  only  one  left  to 
Italy  who  could  guide  her  successfully 
through  the  perplexities  and  perils  of 
such  a  crisis.  Minghetti  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as,  politically  speaking,  a  vir- 
tual Old  Catholic  ;  for,  like  Ricasoli, 


he  really  occupied  what  would  be  the 
political  position  in  which  the  Italian 
Old  Catholics  would  of  necessity  be 
placed,  should  such  a  crisis  once  arise. 
It  is  evident  that  something  of  this  oc- 
cupied his  mind  towards  the  last,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that  such 
eventualities  had  been  the  subject  of 
personal  conference  with  King  Umberto. 
Among  his  last  words  were  these,  to  his 
wife,  a  few  days  before  the  end  :  "  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  any  retractions  or 
declarations  whatever.  I  have  ever  la- 
bored with  a  clear  conception,  and  with 
firm  and  profound  convictions.  I  have 
nothing  to  repent  of  ;  but  I  wish  to  die 
in  the  religion  of  my  fathers."  He  was 
anxious  lest  some  priest,  present  at  his 
death-bed,  should  either  abuse  his  failing 
powers,  or  misrepresent  his  last  convic- 
tions ;  and  he  expressly  asked  for  his 
friend,  Canonico  Anzino,  the  chaplain 
of  the  late  as  of  the  present  king.  This 
good  priest,  telegraphed  for,  hastened  to 
him.  To  him  Minghetti  said,  "  With 
you  I  am  tranquil.  In  God  have  I  al- 
ways believed."  To  the  king,  coming 
to  his  bedside,  "  I  could  have  wished  to 
live  only  that  I  might  still  serve  my 
country  and  thee."  And  as  his  mind 
wandered,  towards  the  last,  "  I  must 
render  other  services  to  the  country. 
The  king  said  so.  Let  me  rise.  I  will 
retract  nothing.  I  am  a  Christian,  but 
also  a  patriot." 

Had  Marco  Minghetti  lived,  to  him 
alone,  of  Italian  public  men,  would  the 
overwhelming  majority  have  turned  in- 
stinctively in  a  great  political  emergency. 
He  has  left  none  behind  him  of  whom 
as  much  can  now  be  said.  The  states- 
man who,  in  such  a  crisis,  is  to  render 
a  great  service  to  his  country  is  yet  un- 
known ;  or,  if  he  be  among  those  who 
are  now  coming  forward  to  take  up  the 
work  bequeathed  to  Italy  by  the  associ- 
ates and  co-workers  of  Cavour,  the  op- 
portunity has  not  yet  singled  out  and 
revealed  his  name  to  history. 

"After   the  Count  de  Cavour,"  sfays 
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the  Nazione,  "  Marco  Minghetti  was  the 
most  liberal  spirit  that  remained  to  labor 
for  the  redemption  of  Italy.  .  .  .  He 
never  doubted  liberty ;  nor  had  he  any 
suspicions  or  fears  of  its  advances.  .  .  . 
Minghetti  was  a  statesman  whom  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world  must  ad- 
mire and  envy  us.  ...  As  an  orator  he 
was  preeminent  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  his  discourses  were  power- 
ful rather  for  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
thought,  or  for  the  beauty  and  splendor 
of  their  form.  .  .  .  And  in  such  a  lofty 
and  uncontested  superiority  Marco  Min- 
ghetti was  humble." 

Clear  in  thought,  fresh  and  eloquent 
in  language,  and  forcible  in  utterance, 
the  intention  and  purpose  of  his  policy 
was  ever  plain  to  every  one.  There 
was  no  darkening  of  counsel  in  his  pub- 
lic speech.  Sanguine  of  temperament, 
he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  under- 
value the  difficulties  to  which  any  given 
policy  was  subject ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those,  of  whom  there  are  but  few  among 
the  public  men  of  any  people,  to  whom 
the  thought  of  consequences  to  himself 
in  no  way  entered  into  the  question  of 
what  was  or  was  not  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  which  he  was  put  in  trust. 

Italy  may  have  other  sons  who  shall 
yet  prove  the  equals  of  Minghetti  as  sta- 


tisticians and  publicists  ;  who  may  exert 
an  equal  influence  upon  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament ;  who  may,  like  him,  "  ennoble 
the  political  and  parliamentary  strug- 
gle "  in  which  they  take  part ;  but  she 
can  ask  of  them  no  more  than  that  there 
may  be  found  among  them  one,  at  least, 
who  to  his  refinement,  culture,  and  eru- 
dition, to  his  calm,  clear,  business-like 
knowledge  of  men  and  profound  insight 
into  affairs,  to  his  unsullied  reputation, 
and  to  the  pure  and  elevated  dignity  of 
his  private  life  and  personal  character 
shall  add  the  modesty  which  can  quietly 
remain  in  retirement,  combined  with  the 
courage  which  shrinks  from  no  responsi- 
bility —  the  wisdom  which  knows  how 
to  act  together  with  the  self-abnegation 
which  acts  with  no  less  decision  and  en- 
ergy, though  it  be  certain  that  such  ac- 
tion will  involve  the  political  sacrifice  of 
self. 

The  Italian  revolution  has  given  to 
the  history  of  the  generation  now  almost 
gone  the  memory  of  men,  the  study  of 
whose  lives  and  characters  were  an  ex- 
ample to  set  before  our  own  publicists, 
and  especially  before  our  sons,  the  qual- 
ity of  whose  work  in  the  world  is  yet  to 
be  determined  ;  and  among  these,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  the  last  to  be  taken  from 
his  Italy  has  been  Marco  Minghetti. 
Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon. 


PAUL  PATOFF. 


X. 


THE  professor  pushed  aside  the  heavy 
curtain,  and  we  entered  a  small  room, 
simply  furnished  with  a  couple  of  tables, 
a  bookcase,  one  or  two  easy-chairs,  and 
a  divan.  The  walls  were  dark,  and  the 
color  of  the  curtains  and  carpet  was  a 
dark  green,  but  two  large  lamps  illu- 
minated every  corner  of  the  apartment. 
At  one  of  the  tables  a  middle-aged  wo- 


man sat  reading ;  as  we  entered  she 
looked  up  at  us,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
one  of  the  nurses  in  charge  of  Madame 
Patoff.  She  wore  a  simple  gown  of  dark 
material,  and  upon  her  head  a  dainty 
cap  of  French  appearance  was  pinned, 
with  a  certain  show  of  taste.  The  nurse 
had  a  kindly  face  and  quiet  eyes,  ac- 
customed, one  would  think,  to  look  calm- 
ly upon  sights  which  would  astonish 
ordinary  people.  Her  features  were 
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strongly  marked,  but  gentle  in  expres- 
sion and  somewhat  pale,  and  as  she  sat 
facing  us,  her  large  white  hands  were 
folded  together  on  the  foot  of  the  open 
page,  with  an  air  of  resolution  that 
seemed  appropriate  to  her  character. 
She  rose  deliberately  to  her  feet,  as  we 
came  forward,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
short,  though  when  seated  I  should  have 
guessed  her  to  be  tall. 

"  Mrs.  North,"  said  the  professor, 
"this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Griggs,  who 
formerly  knew  Madame  Patoff.  I  have 
hopes  that  she  may  recognize  him.  Can 
we  see  her  now  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  wait  one  moment,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  North,  "  I  will  see  whether 
you  may  go  in."  Her  voice  was  like 
herself,  calm  and  gentle,  but  with  a  ring 
of  strength  and  determination  in  it  that 
was  very  attractive.  She  moved  to  the 
door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  we 
had  entered,  and  opened  it  cautiously; 
after  looking  in,  she  turned  and  beck- 
oned to  us  to  advance.  We  went  in,  and 
she,  softly  closed  the  door  behind  us. 

.1  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  when  I  saw  Madame  Pa- 
toff. She  was  tall,  and,  though  she  was 
much  over  fifty  years  of  age,  her  figure 
was  erect  and  commanding,  slight,  but 
of  good  proportion ;  whether  by  nature, 
or  owing  to  her  mental  disease,  it  seemed 
as  though  she  had  escaped  the  effects  of 
time,  and  had  she  concealed  her  hair 
with  a  veil  she  might  easily  have  passed 
for  a  woman  still  young.  Mary  Carvel 
had  been  beautiful,  and  was  beautiful 
still  in  a  matronly,  old-fashioned  way ; 
Hermione  was  beautiful  after  another 
and  a  smaller  manner,  slender  and  deli- 
cate and  lovely  ;  but  Madame  Patoff  be- 
longed to  a  very  different  category.  She 
was  on  a  grander  scale,  and  in  her  dark 
eyes  there  was  room  for  deeper  feeling 
than  in  the  gentle  looks  of  her  sister  and 
niece.  One  could  understand  how  in 
her  youth  she  had  braved  the  opposi- 
tion of  father  and  mother  and  sisters, 
and  had  married  the  brilliant  Russian, 


and  had  followed  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  during  ten  years,  through  peace 
and  through  war,  till  he  died.  One 
could  understand  how  some  great  trou- 
ble and  despair,  which  would  send  a 
duller,  gentler  soul  to  prayers  and  sad 
meditations,  might  have  driven  this 
grand,  passionate  creature  to  the  very 
defiance  of  all  despair  and  trouble,  into 
the  abyss  of  a  self-sought  death.  I 
shuddered  when  I  remembered  that  I 
had  seen  this  very  woman  suspended  in 
mid-air,  her  life  depending  on  the  slen- 
der strength  of  a  wild  cherry  tree  upon 
the  cliff  side.  I  had  seen  her,  and  yet 
had  not  seen  her ;  for  the  sudden  impres- 
sion of  that  terrible  moment  bore  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  calmer  view  of  the 
present  tune. 

Madame  Patoff  stood  before  us, 
dressed  in  a  close-fitting  gown  of  black 
velvet,  closed  at  the  throat  with  a  clasp 
of  pearls  ;  her  thick  hair,  just  turning 
gray,  was  coiled  in  masses  low  behind 
her  head,  drawn  back  in  long  broad 
waves  on  each  side,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  Her  features,  slightly  aquiline 
and  strongly  defined,  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  haughty  indifference,  not  at  all 
like  the  stolid  stare  which  John  Carvel 
had  described  to  me,  and  though  her 
dark  eyes  gazed  upon  us  without  appar- 
ent recognition,  their  look  was  not  with- 
out intelligence.  She  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  long  drawing-room 
where  we  found  her,  and  she  had  paused., 
in  her  walk  as  we  entered,  standing  be- 
neath a  chandelier  which  carried  five 
lamps ;  there  were  others  upon  the  wall, 
high  up  on  brackets  and  beyond  her 
reach.  There  was  no  fireplace,  but  the 
air  was  very  warm,  heated,  I  suppose, 
by  some  concealed  apparatus.  The  fur- 
niture consisted  of  deep  chairs,  lounges 
and  divans  of  every  description ;  three 
or  four  bookcases  were  filled  with  books, 
and  there  were  many  volumes  piled  in 
a  disorderly  fashion  upon  the  different 
tables,  and  some  lay  upon  the  floor  be- 
side a  cushioned  lounge,  which  looked 
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as  though  it  were  the  favorite  resting- 
place  of  the  inmate  of  the  apartment. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  me  that  few 
precautions  were  observed ;  the  nurse 
was  seated  in  an  outer  apartment,  and 
Madame  Patoff  was  quite  alone  and  free. 
But  the  room  where  she  was  left  was  so 
constructed  that  she  could  do  herself  no 
harm.  There  was  no  fire ;  the  lamps 
were  all  out  of  reach  ;  the  windows  were 
locked,  and  she  could  only  go  out  by 
passing  through  the  antechamber  where 
the  nurse  was  watching.  There  was  a 
singular  lack  of  all  those  little  objects 
which  encumbered  the  drawing-room  of 
Carvel  Place  ;  there  was  not  a  bit  of  por- 
celain nor  glass,  nor  a  paper-knife,  nor 
any  kind  of  metal  object.  There  were 
a  few  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
walls  themselves  were  hung  with  a  light 
gray  material,  that  looked  like  silk  and 
brilliantly  reflected  the  strong  light,  mak- 
ing an  extraordinary  background  for 
Madame  Patoff's  figure,  clad  as  she  was 
in  black  velvet  and  white  lace. 

We  stood  before  her,  Cutter  and  I, 
for  several  seconds,  watching  for  some 
change  of  expression  in  her  face.  He 
had  hoped  that  my  sudden  appearance 
would  arouse  a  memory  in  her  disor- 
dered mind.  I  understood  his  anxiety, 
but  it  appeared  to  me  very  unlikely  that 
when  she  failed  to  recognize  him  she 
should  remember  me.  For  some  mo- 
ments she  gazed  upon  me,  and  then  a 
slight  flush  rose  to  her  pale  cheeks,  her 
fixed  stare  wavered,  and  her  eyes  fell. 
I  could  hear  Cutter's  long-drawn  breath 
of  excitement.  She  clasped  her  hands 
together  and  turned  away,  resuming  her 
walk.  It  was  strange,  —  perhaps  she 
really  remembered. 

"  He  saved  your  life  in  Weissenstein," 
said  Cutter,  in  loud,  clear  tones.  "  You 
ought  to  thank  him  for  it,  —  you  never 
did." 

The  unhappy  woman  paused  in  her 
walk,  stood  still,  then  came  swiftly  to- 
wards us,  and  again  paused.  Her  face 
had  changed  completely  in  its  expres- 


sion. Her  teeth  were  closely  set  togeth- 
er, and  her  lip  curled  in  scorn,  while 
a  dark  flush  overspread  her  pale  face, 
and  her  hands  twisted  each  other  con- 
vulsively. 

"  Do  you  remember  Weissenstein.  ?  " 
asked  the  professor,  in  the  same  incisive 
voice,  and  through  his  round  glasses  he 
fixed  his  commanding  glance  upon  her. 
But  as  he  looked  her  eyes  grew  dull, 
and  the  blush  subsided  from  her  cheek. 
With  a  low,  short  laugh  she  turned  away. 

I  started.  I  had  forgotten  the  laugh 
behind  the  latticed  wall,  and  if  I  had 
found  time  to  reflect  I  should  have  known, 
from  what  John  Carvel  had  told  me, 
that  it  could  have  come  from  no  one  but 
the  mad  lady,  who  had  been  walking  in 
the  garden  with  her  nurse,  on  that  bright 
evening.  It  was  the  same  low,  rippling 
sound,  silvery  and  clear,  and  it  came  so 
suddenly  that  I  was  startled.  I  thought 
that  the  professor  sighed  as  he  heard 
it.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  strong  evidence  of 
insanity.  In  all  my  life  of  wandering 
and  various  experience  I  have  chanced 
to  be  thrown  into  the  society  of  but  one 
insane  person  besides  Madame  Patoff. 
That  was  a  curious  case  :  a  hardy  old 
sea-captain,  who  chanced  to  make  a  for- 
tune upon  the  New  York  stock  exchange, 
and  went  stark  mad  a  few  weeks  later. 
His  madness  seemed  to  come  from  ela- 
tion at  his  success,  and  it  was  very  cu- 
rious to  watch  its  progress,  and  very  sad. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  and  in  all  his  ac- 
tive life  had  never  touched  liquor  nor  to- 
bacco. Nothing  but  wealth  could  have 
driven  him  out  of  his  mind,  but  within 
two  months  of  his  acquiring  a  fortune 
he  was  confined  in  an  asylum,  and  with- 
in the  year  he  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  you 
that  I  had  had  no  experience  of  insanity 
worth  speaking  of  before  I  met  Madame 
Patoff.  I  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the 
signs  of  the  disease. 

Madame  Patoff  turned  away,  and 
crossed  the  room ;  then  she  sank  down 
upon  the  lounge  which  I  have  described 
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as  surrounded  with  books,  and,  taking 
a  volume  in  her  hand,  she  began  to  read, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern. 

"  Come,"  said  the  professor,  "  we  may 
as  well  go." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  I  suggested.  "  Stay 
where  you  are."  Cutter  looked  at  me, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  can't  do  any  harm,"  he  replied, 
indifferently.  "  I  think  she  has  a  faint 
remembrance  of  you." 

You  know  I  can  speak  the  Russian 
language  fairly  well,  for  I  have  lived 
some  time  in  the  country.  It  had  struck 
me,  while  I  was  waiting  in  the  study, 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  remark  in  a  tongue  with 
which  Madame  Patoff  had  been  familiar 
for  over  thirty  years.  I  went  quietly 
up  to  the  couch  where  she  was  lying, 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  saved  your  life,  since 
you  wished  to  die,"  I  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  in  Russian.  "  Forgive  me." 

Madame  Patoff  started  violently,  and 
her  white  hands  closed  upon  her  book 
with  such  force  that  the  strong  binding 
bent  and  cracked.  Cutter  could  not 
have  seen  this,  for  I  was  between  him 
and  her.  She  looked  up  at  me,  and 
fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  mine.  There  was 
a  great  sadness  in  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  terror,  but  she  did  not 
speak.  However,  as  I  had  made  an  im 
pression,  I  addressed  her  again  in  the 
same  language. 

"  Do  you  remember  seeing  Paul  to- 
day ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Paul  ?  "  she  repeated,  in  a  soft,  sad 
voice  that  seemed  to  stir  the  heart  into 
sympathy.  "  Paul  is  dead." 

I  thought  it  might  have  been  her  hus- 
band's name  as  well  as  her  son's. 

"  I  mean  your  son.  He  was  with  you 
to-day ;  you  were  unkind  to  him." 

"  Was  I  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  have  no 
son."  Still  her  eyes  gazed  into  mine 
as  though  searching  for  something,  and 
as  I  looked  I  thought  the  tears  rose  in 
them  and  trembled,  but  they  did  not 


overflow.  I  was  profoundly  surprised. 
They  had  told  me  that  she  had  no  mem- 
ory for  any  one,  and  yet  she  seemed  to 
have  told  me  that  her  husband  was  dead, 
—  if  indeed  his  name  had  been  Paul,  — 
and  although  she  said  she  had  no  son, 
her  tears  rose  at  the  mention  of  him. 
Probably  for  the  very  reason  that  I  had 
not  then  had  any  experience  of  insane 
persons,  the  impression  formed  itself  in 
my  mind  that  this  poor  lady  was  not 
mad,  after  all.  It  seemed  madness  on 
my  own  part  to  doubt  the  evidence  be- 
fore me,  —  the  evidence  of  attendants 
trained  to  the  duty  of  watching  lunatics, 
the  assurances  of  a  man  who  had  grown 
famous  by  studying  diseases  of  the  brain 
as  Professor  Cutter  had,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Madame  Patoff's  family. 
How  could  they  all  be  mistaken  ?  Be- 
sides, she  might  have  been  really  mad, 
and  she  might  be  now  recovering ;  this 
might  be  one  of  her  first  lucid  moments. 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  continue,  but  I 
was  so  much  interested  by  her  first  an- 
swers that  I  felt  I  must  say  something. 

"  Why  do  you  say  you  have  no  son  ? 
He  is  here  in  the  house  ;  you  have  seen 
him  to-day.  Your  son  is  Paul  Patoff. 
He  loves  you,  and  has  come  to  see  you." 

Again  the  low,  silvery  laugh  came  rip- 
pling from  her  lips.  She  let  the  book 
fall  from  her  hands  upon  her  lap,  and 
leaned  far  back  upon  the  couch. 

"  Why  do  you  torment  me  so  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  I  tell  you  I  have  no  son." 
Again  she  laughed,  —  less  sweetly  than 
before.  "  Why  do  you  torment  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  torment  you.  I 
will  leave  you.  Shall  I  come  again  ?  " 

"  Again  ?  "  she  repeated,  vacantly,  as 
though  not  understanding.  But  as  I 
stood  beside  her  I  moved  a  little,  and  I 
thought  her  eyes  rested  on  the  figure  of 
the  professor,  standing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  her  face  expressed  dis- 
like of  him,  while  her  answer  to  me  was 
a  meaningless  repetition  of  my  own 
word. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  Shall  I  come  again  ? 
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Do  you  like  to  talk  Russian  ?  "  This 
time  she  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  upon  the  professor.  "  I 
am  going,"  I  added.  "  Good-by." 

She  looked  up  suddenly.  I  bowed  to 
her,  out  of  habit,  I  suppose.  Do  people 
generally  bow  to  insane  persons  ?  To 
my  surprise,  she  put  out  her  hand  and 
took  mine,  and  shook  it,  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way  imaginable ;  but  she  did  not 
answer  me.  Just  as  I  was  turning  from 
her  she  spoke  again. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"  My  name  is  Griggs,"  I  replied,  and 
lingered  to  see  if  she  would  say  more. 
But  she  laughed  again,  —  very  little  this 
time,  —  and  she  took  up  the  book  she 
had  dropped  and  began  to  read. 

Cutter  smiled,  too,  as  we  left  the  room. 
I  glanced  back  at  the  graceful  figure  of 
the  gray-haired  woman,  extended  upon 
her  couch.  She  did  not  look  up,  and  a 
moment  later  Cutter  and  I  stood  again 
in  the  antechamber.  The  professor 
slowly  rubbed  his  hands  together,  —  his 
gigantic  hands,  modeled  by  nature  for 
dealing  with  big  things.  Mrs.  North 
rose  from  her  reading. 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  our  patient  has 
recognized  this  gentleman,"  said  the  sci- 
entist. "  This  has  been  a  remarkably 
eventful  day.  She  is  probably  very 
tired,  and  if  you  could  induce  her  to  go 
to  bed  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
Mrs.  North.  Good-evening." 

"  Good-evening,"  I  said.  Mrs.  North 
made  a  slight  inclination  with  her  head, 
in  answer  to  our  salutation.  I  pushed 
aside  the  heavy  curtain,  and  we  went  out. 
Cutter  had  a  pass-key  to  the  heavy  door 
in  the  passage,  and  opened  it  and  closed 
it  noiselessly  behind  us.  I  felt  as  though 
I  had  been  in  a  dream,  as  we  emerged 
into  the  dimly  lighted  great  hall,  where 
a  huge  fire  burned  in  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  and  Fang,  the  white  deerhound, 
lay  asleep  upon  the  thick  rug. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Griggs,"  said  the 
professor,  stopping  short  and  thrusting 


his  hands  into  his  pockets,  "  will  you  tell 
me  what  she  said  to  you,  and  whether 
she  gave  any  signs  of  intelligence  ? " 
He  faced  me  very  sharply,  as  though  to 
disconcert  me  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
question.  It  was  a  habit  he  had. 

"  She  said  very  little,"  I  replied. 
"  She  said  that  '  Paul '  was  dead.  Was 
that  her  husband's  name  as  well  as  her 
son's  ?  " 

"Yes.     What  else?" 

"  She  told  me  she  had  no  son  ;  and 
when  I  reminded  her  that  she  had  seen 
him  that  very  afternoon,  she  laughed 
and  answered,  '  I  tell  you  I  have  no  son, 
—  why  do  you  torment  me  ?  '  She  said 
all  that  in  Russian.  As  I  was  going 
away  you  heard  her  ask  me  who  I  was, 
in  English.  My  name  appeared  to 
amuse  her." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Cutter,  with  a  smile. 
"Was  that  all?" 

"  That  was  all  she  said,"  I  answered, 
with  perfect  truth.  Somehow  I  did  not 
care  to  tell  the  professor  of  the  look  I 
thought  I  had  seen  in  her  face  when 
her  eyes  rested  on  him.  In  the  first 
place,  as  he  was  doing  his  best  to  cure 
her,  it  seemed  useless  to  tell  him  that 
I  thought  she  disliked  him.  It  might 
have  been  only  my  imagination.  Be- 
sides, that  nameless,  undefined  suspi- 
cion had  crossed  my  brain  that  Madame 
Patoff  was  not  really  mad  ;  and  though 
her  apparently  meaningless  words  might 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  something 
in  connection  with  her  expression  of  face 
in  speaking,  it  was  all  too  vague  to  be 
worth  detailing.  I  had  determined  that 
I  would  see  her  again,  and  see  her  alone, 
before  long.  I  might  then  make  some 
discovery,  or  satisfy  myself  that  she  was 
really  insane. 

"  Well,"  observed  the  professor,  "  it 
looks  as  though  she  remembered  her  hus- 
band's death,  at  all  events ;  and  if  she 
remembers  that,  she  has  the  memory  of 
her  own  identity,  which  is  something  in 
such  cases.  I  think  she  faintly  recog- 
nized you.  That  flush  that  came  into 
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her  face  was  there  when  she  saw  her  son 
this  afternoon,  so  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  Carvel's  description.  I  wish  they 
had  waited  for  me.  This  remark  about 
her  son  is  very  curious,  too.  It  is  more 
like  a  monomania  than  anything  we  have 
had  yet.  It  is  like  a  fixed  idea  in  char- 
acter ;  she  certainly  is  not  sane  enough 
to  have  meant  it  ironically,  —  to  have 
meant  that  Paul  Patoff  is  not  a  son  to 
her  while  thinking  only  of  the  other  one 
who  is  dead.  Did  she  speak  Russian 
fluently  ?  She  has  not  spoken  it  for 
more  than  eighteen  months,  —  perhaps 
longer." 

"  She  speaks  it  perfectly,"  I  replied. 

"  What  strange  tricks  this  brain  of 
ours  will  play  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  pro- 
fessor. "  Here  is  a  woman  who  has 
forgotten  every  circumstance  of  her  for- 
mer life,  has  forgotten  her  friends  and 
relations,  and  is  puzzling  us  all  with  her 
extraordinary  lack  of  memory,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  remembers  fluently  the 
forms  and  expressions  of  one  of  the  most 
complicated  languages  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that  she 
remembers  what  she  reads.  I  wish  we 
could  find  out.  She  acts  like  a  person 
who  has  had  an  injury  to  some  part  of 
the  head  which  has  not  affected  the  rest. 
But  then,  she  never  received  any  injury, 
to  my  knowledge." 

"  Not  even  when  she  fell  at  Weissen- 
stein  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least.  I  made  a  careful 
examination." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  any  amount  of 
guessing,"  I  remarked.  "  Nothing  but 
time  and  experiments  will  show  what  is 
the  matter  with  her." 

"  I  have  not  the  time,  and  I  cannot 
invent  the  experiments,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor, impatiently.  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  advise  Carvel  to  put  her  into  an 
asylum,  and  have  done  with  all  this  sort 
of  thing." 

"  He  will  never  consent  to  do  that,"  I 
answered.  "  He  evidently  believes  that 


she  is  recovering.  I  could  see  it  in  his 
face  this  evening.  What  do  the  nurses 
think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  North  never  says  anything 
very  encouraging,  excepting  that  she  has 
taken  care  of  many  insane  women  be- 
fore, and  remembers  no  case  like  this. 
She  is  a  famous  nurse,  too.  Those  peo- 
ple, from  their  constant  daily  experi- 
ence, sometimes  understand  things  that 
we  specialists  do  not.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  so  taciturn  and  cautious 
that  she  can  hardly  be  induced  to  speak 
at  all.  The  other  woman  is  younger 
and  more  enthusiastic,  but  she  has  not 
half  so  much  sense." 

I  was  silent.  I  was  thinking  that, 
according  to  all  accounts,  I  had  been 
more  successful  than  any  one  hitherto, 
and  that  a  possible  clue  to  Madame  Pa- 
toff's  condition  might  be  obtained  by  en- 
couraging her  to  speak  in  her  adopted 
language.  Perhaps  something  of  the 
sort  crossed  the  professor's  mind. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  return  of  memory  is 
wholly  transitory.  She  recognized  her 
son  to-day,  and  I  think  she  had  some 
recognition  of  you.  You  might  both  see 
her  again  to-morrow,  and  discover  if  the 
same  symptoms  present  themselves." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  go  again,"  I  re- 
plied. "  But  if  I  can  be  of  any  service, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  her  insanity.  I  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  rousing  her  attention." 

"  Carvel  will  never  consent  to  that," 
said  the  professor,  shortly,  and  he  looked 
away  from  me  as  I  spoke. 

I  was  about  to  ask  whether  Cutter 
himself  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 
story,  when  Fang,  the  dog,  who  had 
taken  no  notice  whatever  of  our  presence 
in  the  hall,  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  trotted  across  the  floor,  wagging  his 
tail.  He  had  recognized  the  tread  of 
his  mistress,  and  a  moment  later  Her- 
mione  entered  and  came  towards  us. 
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Hermione  did  not  like  the  professor 
very  much,  and  the  professor  knew  it ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  quick  and  intuitive 
perceptions,  who  had  a  marvelous  under- 
standing of  the  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies of  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown. 
He  sniffed  the  air  rather  discontentedly 
as  the  young  girl  approached,  and  he 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Fang  has  good  ears,  Miss  Carvel," 
said  he.  "  He  knew  your  step  before 
you  came  in." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hermione,  seating 
herself  in  one  of  the  deep  chairs  by  the 
fireside,  and  caressing  the  dog's  head  as 
he  laid  his  long  muzzle  upon  her  knee. 
"  Poor  Fang,  you  know  your  friends, 
don't  you  ?  Mr.  Griggs,  this  new  collar 
is  always  unfastening  itself.  I  believe 
you  have  bewitched  it !  See,  here  it  is 
falling  off  again." 

I  bent  down  to  examine  the  lock. 
The  professor  was  not  interested  in  the 
dog  nor  his  collar,  and,  muttering  some- 
thing about  speaking  to  Carvel  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  left  us. 

"  I  could  not  stay  in  there,"  said  Her- 
mione. "  Aunt  Chrysophrasia  is  talking 
to  cousin  Paul  in  her  usual  way,  and 
Macaulay  has  got  into  a  corner  with 
mamma,  so  that  I  was  left  alone.  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  about  what  you  could 
not  tell  me,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  been 
to  see  Madame  Patoff  with  the  profes- 
sor." 

"  Not  really  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! 
Now  I  can  always  talk  to  you  about  it. 
Did  papa  tell  you  ?  Why  did  he  want 
you  to  go  ?  " 

I  briefly  explained  the  circumstances 
of  my  seeing  Madame  Patoff  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  hope  that  was  en- 
tertained of  her  recognizing  me. 

"  Do  you  ever  go  in  to  see  her,  Miss 
Carvel?  "I  asked. 

"  Sometimes.  They  do  not  like  me 
to  go,"  said  she ;  "  they  think  it  is  too 
depressing  for  me.  I  cannot  tell  why. 
Poor  dear  aunt !  she  used  to  be  glad  to 


see  me.  Is  not  it  dreadfully  sad  ?  Can 
you  imagine  a  man,  who  has  just  seen 
his  mother  in  such  a  condition,  behaving 
as  Paul  Patoff  behaves  this  evening  ? 
He  talks  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  No,  I  cannot  imagine  it.  I  suppose 
he  does  not  want  to  make  everybody 
feel  badly  about  it." 

"Mr.  Griggs,  is  she  really  mad?" 
asked  Hermione,  in  a  low  voice,  leaning 
forward  and  clasping  her  hands. 

"Why,"  I  began,  very  much  sur- 
prised, "  does  anybody  doubt  that  she  is 
insane  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  young  girl,  decided- 
ly. "I  do  not  believe  she  is  any  more 
insane  than  you  and  I  are." 

"  That  is  a  very  bold  thing  to  say,"  I 
objected,  "when  a  man  of  Professor 
Cutter's  reputation  in  those  things  says 
that  she  is  crazy,  and  gives  up  so  much 
time  to  visiting  her." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Hermione,  "  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  am  sure  people 
sometimes  try  to  kill  themselves  without 
being  insane,  and  that  is  all  it  rests  on." 

"  But  she  has  never  recognized  any 
one  since  that,"  I  urged. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  ashamed,"  suggested 
my  companion,  simply. 

I  was  struck  by  the  reply.  It  was 
such  a  simple  idea  that  it  seemed  almost 
foolish.  But  it  was  a  woman's  thought 
about  another  woman,  and  it  had  its 
value.  I  laughed  a  little,  but  I  an- 
swered seriously  enough. 

"  Why  should  she  be  ashamed  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  young  girl, 
"  that  if  I  had  done  something  very  fool- 
ish and  wicked,  like  trying  to  kill  my- 
self, and  if  people  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  was  crazy,  I  would  let  them  be- 
lieve it,  because  I  should  be  too  much 
ashamed  of  myself  to  allow  that  I  had 
consciously  done  anything  so  bad.  Per- 
haps that  is  very  silly  ;  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  silly,"  I  replied. 
"  It  is  a  very  original  idea." 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  something. 
Soon  after  she  was  first  brought  here  I 
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used  to  go  and  see  her  more  often  than 
I  do  now.  She  interested  me  so  much. 
I  was  often  alone  with  her.  She  never 
answered  any  questions,  but  she  would 
sometimes  let  me  read  aloud  to  her.  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  understood 
anything  I  read,  but  it  soothed  her,  and 
occasionally  she  would  go  to  sleep  while 
I  was  reading.  One  day  I  was  sitting 
quite  quietly  beside  her,  and  she  looked 
at  me  very  sadly,  as  though  she  were 
thinking  of  somebody  she  had  loved,  — 
I  cannot  tell  why ;  and  without  thinking 
I  looked  at  her,  and  said,  '  Dear  aunt 
Annie,  tell  me,  you  are  not  really  mad, 
are  you  ?  '  Then  she  turned  very  pale 
and  began  to  cry,  so  that  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  called  the  nurse,  and  went 
away.  I  never  told  anybody,  because  it 
seemed  so  foolish  of  me,  and  I  thought 
I  had  been  unkind,  and  had  hurt  her 
feelings.  But  after  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  see  me  when  I  came, 
and  so  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
it.  Do  you  see  ?  Perhaps  there  is  not 
much  connection." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  have  told  some 
one ;  your  father,  for  instance,"  I  said. 
"  It  is  very  interesting." 

"  I  have  told  you,  though  it  is  so  long 
since  it  happened,"  she  answered ;  and 
then  she  added,  quickly,  "  Shall  you  tell 
Professor  Cutter  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "I  do  not  think  I  shall. 
Should  you  like  me  to  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  exclaimed  quickly,  "  I 
should  much  rather  you  would  not." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  I  agree  with 
you,  but  I  should  like  to  know  your  rea- 
son." 

"  I  think  Professor  Cutter  knows  more 
already  than  he  will  tell  you  or  me  "  — 
She  checked  herself,  and  then  continued 
in  a  lower  voice  :  "  It  is  prejudice,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  like  him.  I  posi- 
tively cannot  bear  the  sight  of  him." 

"  I  fancy  he  knows  that  you  do  not 
like  him,"  I  remarked.  "  Tell  me,  Miss 
Carvel,  do  you  know  anything  of  the 


reason  why  Madame  Patoff  became  in- 
sane ?  If  you  do  know,  you  must  not  tell 
me  what  it  was,  because  your  father  does 
not  wish  me  to  hear  it.  But  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  whether  you  know  all 
about  it,  or  not;  whether  you  and  I 
judge  her  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
or  whether  you  are  better  instructed 
than  I  am." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Her- 
mione,  quietly. 

She  sat  gazing  into  the  great  fire,  one 
small  hand  supporting  her  chin,  and  the 
other  resting  upon  the  sharp  white  head 
of  Fang,  who  never  moved  from  her 
knee.  There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
we  were  both  wondering  what  strange 
circumstance  could  have  brought  the  un- 
happy woman  to  her  present  condition, 
whether  it  were  that  of  real  or  of  as- 
sumed insanity. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  repeated,  at 
last.  "  I  wish  I  did,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  something  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 
There  are  such  dreadful  things  in  the 
world,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  there  are,"  I  answered, 
gravely ;  and  in  truth  I  was  persuaded 
that  the  prime  cause  must  have  been 
extraordinary  indeed,  since  even  John 
Carvel  had  said  that  he  could  not  tell 
me. 

"  There  are  such  dreadful  things," 
Hermione  said  again.  "  Just  think  how 
horrible  it  would  be  if  "  —  She  stopped 
short,  and  blushed  crimson  in  the  ruddy 
firelight. 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked.  But  she  did  not 
answer,  and  I  saw  that  the  idea  had 
pained  her,  whatever  it  might  be.  Pres- 
ently she  turned  the  phrase  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  natural  enough. 

"  What  a  horrible  thing  it  would  be  if 
we  found  that  poor  aunt  Annie  only  let 
us  believe  she  was  mad,  because  she  had 
done  something  she  was  sorry  for,  and 
would  not  own  it !  " 

"  Dreadful  indeed,"  I  replied.  Her- 
mione  rose  from  her  deep  chair. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Griggs,"  she  said. 
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"  I  hope  we  may  all  understand  every- 
thing some  day." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Carvel." 

"  How  careful  you  are  of  the  formali- 
ties !  "  she  said,  laughing.  "  How  two 
years  change  everything !  It  used  to 
be  '  Good-night,  Hermy,'  so  short  a  time 
ago  ! " 

"  Good-night,  Hermy,"  I  said,  laugh- 
ing, too,  as  she  took  my  hand.  "  If  you 
are  old  enough  to  he  called  Miss  Carvel, 
I  am  old  enough  to  call  you  Hermy 
still." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said, 
and  went  away. 

I  sat  a  few  minutes  by  the  fire  after 
she  had  gone,  and  then,  fearing  lest  I 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  professor  or 
John  Carvel,  I  too  left  the  hall,  and 
went  to  my  own  room,  to  think  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  I  had  learned  so 
much  that  I  was  confused,  and  needed 
rest  and  leisure  to  reflect.  That  morn- 
ing I  had  waked  with  a  sensation  of  un- 
satisfied curiosity.  All  I  had  wanted  to 
discover  had  been  told  me  before  bed- 
tune,  and  more  also  ;  and  now  I  was  un- 
pleasantly aware  that  this  very  curiosity 
was  redoubled,  and  that,  having  been 
promoted  from  knowing  nothing  to 
knowing  something,  I  felt  I  had  only 
begun  to  guess  how  much  there  was  to 
be  known. 

Oh,  this  interest  in  other  people's 
business  !  How  grand  and  beautiful  and 
simple  a  thing  it  is  to  mind  one's  own 
affairs,  and  leave  other  people  to  mind 
what  concerns  them !  And  yet  I  defy 
the  most  indifferent  man  alive  to  let 
himself  be  put  in  my  position,  and  not  to 
feel  curiosity ;  to  be  taken  into  a  half 
confidence  of  the  most  intense  interest, 
and  not  to  desire  exceedingly  to  be 
trusted  with  the  remainder  ;  to  be  asked 
to  consider  and  give  an  opinion  upon 
certain  effects,  and  to  be  deliberately  in- 
formed that  he  may  never  know  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  results  he  sees. 

On  mature  reflection,  what  had  struck 
me  as  most  remarkable  in  connection 


with  the  whole  matter  was  Hermione's 
simple,  almost  childlike  guess,  —  that 
Madame  Patoff  was  ashamed  of  some- 
thing, and  was  willing  to  be  considered 
insane,  rather  than  let  it  be  thought  she 
was  in  possession  of  her  faculties  at 
the  time  when  she  did  the  deed,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  That  this  was  a  con- 
ceivable hypothesis  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  only  I  could  hardly  im- 
agine what  action,  apart  from  the  poor 
woman's  attempt  at  suicide,  could  have 
been  so  serious  as  to  persuade  her  to  act 
insanity  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Surely 
John  Carvel,  with  his  great,  kind  heart, 
would  not  be  unforgiving.  But  John 
Carvel  might  not  have  been  concerned 
in  the  matter  at  all.  He  spoke  of  know- 
ing the  details  and  being  unable  to  tell 
them  to  me,  but  he  never  said  they  con- 
cerned any  one  but  Madame  Patoff. 

Strange  that  Hermjone  should  not 
know,  either.  Whatever  the  details 
were,  they  were  not  fit  for  her  young 
ears.  It  was  strange,  too,  that  she  should 
have  conceived  an  antipathy  for  the 
professor.  He  was  a  man  who  was  gen- 
erally popular,  or  who  at  least  had  the 
faculty  of  making  himself  acceptable 
when  he  chose  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  scientist  and  the  young 
girl  disliked  each  other.  There  was 
more  in  it  than  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face. Innocent  young  girls  do  not  sud- 
denly contract  violent  prejudices  against 
elderly  and  inoffensive  men  who  do  not 
weary  them  or  annoy  them  in  some 
way  ;  still  less  do  men  of  large  intellect 
and  experience  take  unreasoning  and 
foolish  dislikes  to  young  and  beautiful 
maidens.  We  know  little  of  the  hidden 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  we  know  enough  to  say 
with  certainty  that  in  broad  cases  the 
average  human  being  will  not,  without 
cause,  act  wholly  in  contradiction  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  probabilities 
of  human  nature. 

I  lay  awake  long  that  night,  and  for 
many  nights  afterwards,  trying  to  ex- 
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plain  to  myself  these  problems,  and  plan- 
ning ways  and  means  for  discovering 
whether  or  not  the  beautiful  old  lady 
down-stairs  was  in  her  right  mind,  or 
was  playing  a  shameful  and  wicked 
trick  upon  the  man  who  sheltered  her. 
But  though  other  events  followed  each 
other  with  rapidity,  it  was  long  before  I 
got  at  the  truth  and  settled  the  question. 
Whether  or  not  I  was  right  in  wishing 
to  pursue  the  secret  to  its  ultimate  source 
and  explanation,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 
I  will  only  say  that,  although  I  was  at 
first  impelled  by  what  seems  now  a 
wretched  and  worthless  curiosity,  I  found, 
as  time  went  on,  that  there  was  such  a 
multiplicity  of  interests  at  stake,  that  the 
complications  were  so  singular  and  un- 
expected and  the  passions  aroused  so 
masterful  and  desperate,  that,  being  in 
the  fight,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  fight 
it  to  the  end.  So  I  did  my  very  best  in 
helping  those  to  whom  I  owed  allegiance 
by  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  grati- 
tude, and  in  concentrating  my  whole 
strength  and  intelligence  and  activity  in 
the  discovery  of  an  evil  which  I  sus- 
pected from  the  first  to  be  very  great, 
but  of  which  I  was  far  from  realizing 
the  magnitude  and  extent.  You  will  for- 
give my  thus  speaking  of  myself,  and 
this  apology  for  my  doings  at  this  stage 
of  my  story ;  but  I  am  aware  that  my 
motives  hitherto  may  have  appeared  con- 
temptible,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
you  understand  that  when  I  found  my- 
self suddenly  placed  in  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  situa- 
tions of  my  life,  I  honestly  put  my  hand 
out,  and  strove  to  become  an  agent  for 
good  in  that  strange  series  of  events 
into  which  my  poor  curiosity  had  origi- 
nally brought  me.  And  having  thus  ex- 
plained and  expressed  myself  in  conclud- 
ing what  I  may  regard  as  the  first  part 
of  my  story,  I  promise  that  I  will  not 
trouble  you  again,  dear  lady,  with  any 
unnecessary  asseverations  of  my  good 
faith,  nor  with  any  useless  defense  of 
my  actions ;  conceiving  that  although  I 


am  responsible  to  you  for  the  telling  of 
this  tale,  I  am  answerable  to  many  for 
the  part  I  played  in  the  circumstances 
here  related  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  no  one  can  find  much  fault  with 
me  for  my  doings,  none  but  you  will 
have  occasion  to  criticise  my  mode  of 
telling  them. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  and  to  the  end, 
I  will  speak  of  events  which  happened 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  fre- 
quently detailing  conversations  in  which 
I  took  no  part  and  scenes  of  which  I 
had  not  at  the  time  any  knowledge,  and 
only  introducing  myself  in  the  first  per- 
son when  the  nature  of  the  story  re- 
quires it. 

XI. 

One  might  perhaps  define  the  differ- 
ence between  Professor  Cutter  and  Paul 
Patoff  by  saying  that  the  Russian  en- 
deavored to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  people  about  him,  and  then  to 
lead  them  on  by  means  of  the  impres- 
sion he  had  created,  whereas  the  scien- 
tist enjoyed  feeling  that  he  had  a  hidden 
power  over  his  surroundings,  while  he  al- 
lowed people  to  think  that  he  was  only 
blunt  and  outspoken.  Essentially,  there 
was  between  the  two  men  the  difference 
that  exists  between  a  diplomatist  and  a 
conspirator.  Patoff  loved  to  appear  bril- 
liant, to  talk  well,  to  be  liked  by  every- 
body, and  to  accomplish  everything  by 
persuasion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  world 
and  his  position  in  it,  and  it  was  part  of 
his  plan  of  life  to  acknowledge  his  little 
vanities,  and  to  make  others  feel  that  they 
need  only  take  a  sufficient  pride  in  them- 
selves to  become  as  shining  lights  in  the 
social  world  as  Paul  Patoff.  At  a  small 
cost  to  himself,  he  favored  the  general 
opinion  in  regard  to  his  eccentricity,  be- 
cause the  reputation  of  it  gave  him  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  He  undertook 
many  obligations,  in  his  constant  rea- 
diness to  be  agreeable  to  all  men,  and 
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perhaps,  if  he  had  not  reserved  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  some  occasional  re- 
pose, he  would  have  found  the  burden  of 
his  responsibilities  intolerable.  It  was 
his  maxim  that  one  should  never  appear 
to  refuse  anything  to  any  one,  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  do  that,  especially 
when  it  is  necessary  never  to  neglect 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  advantage 
for  one's  self.  For  the  whole  aim  of 
Patoff  s  policy  at  that  time  was  selfish. 
He  believed  that  he  possessed  the  secret 
of  power  in  his  own  indomitable  will, 
and  he  cultivated  the  science  of  persua- 
sion, until  he  acquired  an  infinite  art  in 
adapting  the  means  to  the  end.  Every 
kind  of  knowledge  served  him,  and 
though  his  mind  was  perhaps  not  really 
profound,  it  was  far  from  being  superfi- 
cial, and  the  surface  of  it  which  he  pre- 
sented when  he  chose  was  vast.  It  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  any  question  of 
history,  science,  ethics,  or  aesthetics  of 
which  Patoff  was  ignorant,  and  his  in- 
formation on  most  points  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  help  him  in  artfully  indors- 
ing the  opinions  of  those  about  him.  He 
was  full  of  tact.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  him  disagree  with  any  one,  and  yet 
he  was  so  skillful  in  his  conversation  that 
he  was  generally  thought  to  have  a  very 
sound  judgment.  His  system  was  sub- 
stantially one  of  harmless  flattery,  and 
he  never  departed  from  jt.  He  reckoned 
on  the  unfathomable  vanity  of  man, 
and  he  rarely  was  out  in  his  reckoning ; 
he  counted  upon  woman's  admiration  of 
dominating  characters,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed, for  women  respected  him,  and 
were  proportionately  delighted  when  he 
asked  their  opinion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  pro- 
fessor was  the  precise  opposite  of  the  di- 
plomatist. Cutter  affected  an  air  of  sub- 
lime simplicity,  and  cultivated  a  straight- 
forward bluntness  of  expression  which 
was  not  without  weight.  He  prided  him- 
self on  saying  at  once  that  he  either  had 
an  opinion  upon  a  subject,  or  had  none  ; 
and  if  he  chanced  to  have  formed  any 


judgment  he  was  hot  in  its  support.  His 
intellect  was  really  profound  within  the 
limits  he  had  chosen  for  his  activity,  and 
his  experience  of  mankind  was  varied 
and  singular.  He  was  a  man  who  cared 
little  for  detail,  except  when  details  tend- 
ed to  elucidate  the  whole,  for  his  first 
impressions  were  accurate  and  large. 
With  his  strong  and  sanguine  nature  he 
exhibited  a  rough  frankness  appropriate 
to  his  character.  He  was  strong-handed, 
strong-minded,  and  strong-tongued ;  a 
man  who  loved  to  rule  others,  and  who 
made  no  secret  of  it ;  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction when  he  stated  his  views,  but 
sure  never  to  assume  a  position  in  ar- 
gument or  in  affairs  which  he  did  not 
believe  himself  able  to  maintain  against 
all  comers. 

But  with  this  appearance  of  hearty 
honesty,  the  scientist  possessed  the  re- 
markable quality  of  discretion,  not  often 
found  in  sanguine  temperaments.  He 
loved  to  understand  the  secrets  of  men's 
lives,  and  to  feel  that  if  need  be  he  could 
govern  people  by  main  force  and  wholly 
against  their  will.  He  could  conceal 
anything,  any  knowledge  he  possessed, 
any  strong  passion  he  felt,  with  amazing 
skill.  At  the  very  time  when  he  seemed 
to  be  most  frankly  speaking  his  mind, 
when  he  made  his  honest  strength  ap- 
pear as  open  as  the  day,  as  though  scorn- 
ing all  concealment  and  courting  inquiry 
into  his  motives,  he  was  capable  of  com- 
pletely hiding  his  real  intentions,  of  pro- 
fessing ignorance  in  matters  in  which  he 
was  profoundly  versed,  of  appearing  to 
be  as  cold  as  stone  when  his  heart  was 
as  hot  as  fire.  He  was  a  man  of  violent 
passions  in  love  and  hate,  unforgetting 
and  unforgiving,  who  never  relented  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object,  nor  weighed 
the  cruelty  of  the  means  in  comparison 
with  the  importance  of  the  end.  He 
had  by  nature  a  temperament  fitted  for 
conspiracy  and  planned  to  disarm  suspi- 
cion. He  was  incomparably  superior  to 
Paul  Patoff  in  powers  of  mind  and  in 
the  art  of  concealment,  he  was  equal  to 
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him  in  the  unchanging  determination  of 
his  will,  but  he  was  by  far  inferior  to 
him  in  those  external  gifts  which  charm 
the  world  and  command  social  success. 

These  two  remarkable  men  had  met 
before  they  found  themselves  together  un- 
der John  Carvel's  roof,  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  intimate.  It  was,  in- 
.deed,  very  difficult  to  imagine  what  their 
relations  could  have  been,  for  they  occa- 
sionally seemed  to  understand  each  other 
perfectly  upon  matters  not  understood 
by  the  rest  of  us,  whereas  they  some- 
times betrayed  a  surprising  ignorance 
in  regard  to  each  other's  affairs. 

From  the  time  when  the  professor  ar- 
rived it  was  apparent  that  Hermione  did 
not  like  him,  and  that  Cutter  was  aware 
of  the  fact.  It  had  not  needed  the 
young  girl's  own  assurance  to  inform  me 
of  the  antipathy  she  felt  for  the  man  of 
science.  He  had  seen  her  before,  but 
Hermione  had  suddenly  grown  into  a 
young  lady  since  his  last  visit,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  she  was  thrown  far 
more  often  into  the  society  of  the  man 
she  disliked  than  had  been  the  case 
when  she  was  still  in  the  school-room. 
John  Carvel  never  liked  governesses,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  the  last  one  had 
been  discharged,  so  that  Hermione  was 
left  to  the  society  of  her  mother  and  aunt 
and  of  such  visitors  as  chanced  to  be 
staying  in  the  house.  She  was  f  ohd  of 
her  brother,  but  had  seen  little  of  him, 
and  stood  rather  in  awe  of  his  superior 
genius  ;  for  Macaulay  was  a  young  man 
who  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree 
what  we  call  the  advantages  of  modern 
education.  She  loved  him  and  looked 
up  to  him,  but  did  not  understand  him 
in  the  least,  because  people  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  heart  do  not  easily  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  people  who  have 
little  ;  and  Macaulay  Carvel's  manner  of 
talking  about  men,  and  even  nations,  as 
though  they  were  mere  wooden  pawns  or 
sets  of  pawns,  puzzled  his  sister's  sim- 
pler views  of  humanity.  Her  mother 
did  not  always  interest  her,  either ;  she 
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was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  but  Mrs. 
Carvel,  as  she  grew  older,  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  strange  sort 
of  inner  religious  life  which  she  had  cre- 
ated for  herself  as  a  kind  of  stronghold 
in  the  midst  of  her  surroundings,  and 
when  alone  with  her  daughter  was  apt 
to  talk  too  much  upon  serious  subjects. 
To  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  felt 
herself  entering  the  vestibule  of  the 
world  in  the  glow  of  a  wondrous  dawn, 
the  somewhat  mournful  contemplation 
of  the  spiritual  future  could  not  possi- 
bly have  the  charm  such  meditation 
possessed  for  a  woman  in  middle  age, 
who  had  passed  through  the  halls  of  the 
palace  of  life  without  seeing  many  of  its 
beauties,  and  who  already,  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, caught  sight  of  the  shadowy  gate 
whereby  we  must  all  descend  from  this 
world's  sumptuous  dwelling,  to  tread  the 
silent  labyrinths  of  the  unknown  future. 

Such  society  as  Mrs.  Carvel's  was  not 
good  for  Hermione.  It  is  not  good  for 
any  girl.  It  is  before  all  things  impor- 
tant that  youth  should  be  young,  lest  it 
should  not  know  how  to  be  old  when  age 
comes  upon  it.  Nor  is  there  anything 
that  should  be  further  removed  from 
youth  than  the  contemplation  of  death, 
which  to  old  age  is  but  a  haven  of  rest 
to  be  desired,  whereas  to  those  who  are 
still  young  it  is  an  abyss  to  be  abhorred. 
It  is  well  to  say,  "  Memento,  homo,  quid 
pulvis  es,"  but  not  to  say  it  too  often, 
lest  the  dust  of  individual  human  exist- 
ence make  cobwebs  in  the  existence  of 
humanity. 

As  for  her  aunt  Chrysophrasia,  Her- 
mione liked  to  talk  to  her,  because  Miss 
Dabstreak  was  amusing,  with  her  ever- 
lasting paradoxes  upon  everything  ;  and 
because,  not  being  by  nature  of  an  evil 
heart,  arid  desiring  to  be  eccentric  be- 
yond her  fellows,  she  was  not  altogether 
averse  to  the  mild  martyrdom  of  being 
thought  ridiculous  by  those  who  held 
contrary  opinions.  Nevertheless,  her 
aunt's  company  did  not  satisfy  all  Her- 
mione's  want  of  society,  and  the  advent 
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of  strangers,  even  of  myself,  was  hailed 
by  her  with  delight.  The  fact  of  her 
conceiving  a  particular  antipathy  for  the 
professor  was  therefore  all  the  more  re- 
markable, because  she  rarely  shunned 
the  society  of  any  one  with  whom  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas. 
But  Cutter  did  not  like  to  be  disliked, 
and  he  sought  an  occasion  of  making  her 
change  her  mind  in  regard  to  him.  A 
few  days  after  my  visit  to  Madame  Pa- 
toff,  the  professor  found  his  chance. 
Macaulay  Carvel,  Paul  Patoff,  and  I  left 
the  house  early  to  ride  to  a  distant  meet, 
for  Patoff  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
follow  the  hounds,  and,  as  usual,  every- 
body was  anxious  to  oblige  him. 

After  breakfast  the  professor  watched 
until  he  saw  Hermione  enter  the  con- 
servatory, where  she  usually  spent  a  part 
of  the  morning  alone  among  the  flowers  ; 
sometimes  making  an  elaborate  inspec- 
tion of  the  plants  she  loved  best,  some- 
times sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  with  a 
book  in  some  remote  corner,  among  the 
giant  tropical  leaves  and  the  bright-col- 
ored blossoms.  She  loved  not  only  the 
flowers,  but  the  warmth  of  the  place,  in 
the  bitter  winter  weather. 

Cutter  entered  with  a  supremely  un- 
conscious air,  as  though  he  believed 
there  was  no  one  in  the  conservatory. 
There  was  nothing  professorial  about 
his  appearance,  except  his  great  specta- 
cles, through  which  he  gazed  benignly  at 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
plaid  shooting-coat.  He  was  dressed  as 
any  other  man  might  be  in  the  country  ; 
he  had  selected  an  unostentatious  plaid 
for  the  material  of  his  clothes,  and  he 
wore  a  colored  tie,  which  just  showed  be- 
neath the  wave  of  his  thick  beard.  He 
trod  slowly  but  firmly,  putting  his  feet 
down  as  though  prepared  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  ground  he  trod  on. 

"  Oh  !  Are  you  here,  Miss  Carvel  ?  " 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Her- 
mione installed  in  a  cane  chair  behind 
some  plants.  She  was  not  much  pleased 


at  being  disturbed,  but  she  looked  up 
with  a  slight  smile,  willing  to  be  civil. 

"  Since  you  ask  me,  I  am,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"Whereas  if  I  had  not  asked  you, 
you  would  have  affected  not  to  be  here, 
you  mean  ?  How  odd  it  is  that  just 
when  one  sees  a  person  one  should  al- 
ways ask  them  if  one  sees  them  or  not ! 
In  this  case,  I  suppose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  was  so  great  that  I  doubted 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Is  that  the 
way  to  turn  a  speech  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  way  of  turning  one,  certain- 
ly," answered  Hermione.  "  There  may 
be  other  ways.  I  have  not  much  expe- 
rience of  people  who  turn  speeches." 

"  I  have  had  great  experience  of 
them,"  said  the  professor,  "  and  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  consider  the  practice 
of  turning  everything  into  compliment 
as  a  disagreeable  and /tiresome  humbug." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  tiling," 
said  Hermione. 

"  Then  we  shall  agree." 

"  Provided  you  practice  what  you 
preach,  we  shall." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  preach 
what  I  did  not  practice  ?  "  asked  Cutter, 
with  a  smile  of  honest  amusement. 

"  I  have  not  known  much  of  you, 
either  in  preaching  or  in  practicing,  as 
yet.  We  shall  see." 

"  Shall  I  begin  now  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  the  young 
girl. 

"  Which  shall  it  be,  preaching  or  prac- 
ticing ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that,  as  you  have  me 
entirely  at  your  mercy,  the  opportunity 
is  favorable  for  preaching." 

"  I  would  not  make  such  an  unfair 
use  of  my  advantage,"  said  the  professor. 
"  I  detest  preaching.  In  practice  I  nev- 
er preach  "  — 

"  You  are  making  too  much  conversa- 
tion out  of  those  two  words,"  interrupted 
Hermione.  "  If  I  let  you  go  on,  you 
will  be  making  puns  upon  them." 

"  You  do  not  like  puns  ?  " 
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"  I  think  nothing  is  more  contempti- 
ble." 

"  Merely  because  that  way  of  being 
funny  is  grown  old-fashioned,"  said  Cut- 
ter. "  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  a  man  wanted  to 
be  very  bitingly  sarcastic,  he  would  com- 
pose a  criticism  upon  his  enemy  which 
was  only  a  long  string  of  abominable 
puns ;  each  pun  was  printed  in  italics. 
That  was  thought  to  be  very  funny." 

"  You  would  not  imitate  that  sort  of 
fun,  would  you  ?  "  asked  Hermione. 

"  No.  You  would  think  it  no  joke  if 
I  did,"  answered  Cutter,  gravely. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  laugh,"  said  Her- 
mione. But  she  laughed,  nevertheless. 

"  Pray  do  not  laugh  if  you  do  not 
want  to,"  said  Cutter.  "  I  am  used  to 
being  thought  dull.  Your  gravity  would 
not  wound  me  though  I  were  chief  clown 
to  the  whole  universe,  and  yours  were 
the  only  grave  face  in  the  world.  By 
the  bye,  you  are  laughing,  I  see.  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  appreciation.  Shall 
I  go  on  being  funny  ?  " 

."Not  if  you  can  help  it,'1  said  Her- 
mione. 

"  Do  you  insinuate  that  I  am  natural- 
ly an  object  for  laughter  ?  "  asked  Cut- 
ter, smiling.  "  Do  you  mean  that  '  I 
am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the 
cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men  '  ?  If  so, 
I  may  yet  make  you  spend  a  pleasant 
hour  in  despite  of  yourself,  without  any 
great  effort  on  my  own  part.  I  will  sit 
here,  and  you  shall  laugh  at  me.  The 
morning  will  pass  very  agreeably." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  find  some- 
thing better  to  do,"  returned  Hermione. 
"  But  they  say  that  small  things  amuse 
great  minds." 

"  If  I  had  a  great  mind,  do  you  think 
I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  small  thing  to 
be  laughed  at  by  you,  Miss  Carvel?" 
inquired  Cutter,  quietly. 

"  You  offer  yourself  so  readily  to  be 
my  laughing-stock  that  I  am  forced  to 
consider  what  you  offer  a  small  thing," 
returned  his  companion. 


"  You  are  exceedingly  sarcastic.  In 
that  case,  I  have  not  a  great  mind,  as 
you  supposed." 

"'  You  are  fishing  for  a  compliment,  I 
presume." 

"  Perhaps.  I  wish  you  would  pay 
me  compliments  —  in  earnest.  I  am 
vain.  I  like  to  be  appreciated.  You 
do  not  like  me,  —  I  would  like  to  be 
liked  by  you." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Professor 
Cutter,"  said  the  young  girl,  raising  her 
eyebrows  a  little.  "If  I  did  not  like 
you,  it  would  be  uncivil  of  you  to  say  you 
had  found  it  out,  unless  I  treated  you 
rudely." 

"  It  may  be  nonsense,  Miss  Carvel. 
I  speak  according  to  my  lights." 

"  Then  I  should  say  that  for  a  lumi- 
nary of  science  your  light  is  very  lim- 
ited," returned  Hermione. 

"  In  future  I  will  hide  my  light  under 
a  bushel,  since  it  displeases  you." 

"Something  smaller  than  a  bushel 
would  serve  the  purpose.  But  it  does 
not  please  me  that  you  should  be  in  the 
dark ;  I  would  rather  you  had  more 
light." 

"  You  have  only  to  look  at  me,"  said 
the  scientist,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  thought  you  professed  not  to  make 
silly  compliments.  My  mother  tells  me 
that  the  true  light  should  come  from 
within,"  added  Hermione,  with  a  little 
scorn. 

"  Religious  enthusiasts,  who  make 
those  phrases,  spend  their  lives  in  study- 
ing themselves,"  retorted  Cutter.  "  They 
think  they  see  light  where  they  most  wish 
to  find  it.  I  spend  my  time  in  studying 
other  people." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  find  it 
vastly  more  interesting." 

"I  do  ;  especially  when  you  are  one 
of  the  people  I  am  permitted  to  study." 

"  If  you  think  I  will  permit  it  long, 
you  are  mistaken,"  said  Hermione,  who 
was  beginning  to  lose  her  temper,  with- 
out precisely  knowing  why.  She  took 
up  her  book  and  a  piece  of  embroidery 
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she  had  brought  with  her,  as  though  she 
would  go. 

"  You  cannot  help  my  making  a  study 
of  you,"  returned  the  professor,  calmly. 
"  If  you  leave  me  now,  I  regard  it  as  an 
interesting  feature  in  your  case." 

"  I  will  afford  you  that  much  interest, 
at  all  events,"  answered  Hermione,  ris- 
ing to  her  feet.  She  was  annoyed,  and 
the  blood  rose  to  her  delicate  cheeks, 
while  her  downcast  lashes  hid  the  anger 
in  her  eyes.  But  she  did  not  know  the 
man,  if  she  thought  he  would  let  himself 
be  treated  so  lightly.  She  knew  neither 
him  nor  his  weapons. 

"  Miss  Carvel,  permit  me  to  ask  your 
forgiveness,"  he  said.  "  I  am  so  fond 
of  hearing  myself  talk  that  my  tongue 
runs  away  with  me." 

"  Why  do  you  tease  me  so  ?  "  asked 
Hermione,  suddenly  raising  her  eyes  and 
facing  Cutter.  But  before  he  could  an- 
swer her  she  laid  down  her  work  and 
her  book,  and  walked  slowly  away  from 
him.  She  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  broad  conservatory,  and  turned  back. 

Cutter's  whole  manner  had  changed 
the  moment  he  saw  that  she  was  serious- 
ly annoyed.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  said  nothing  for  which  the  girl 
could  be  legitimately  angry,  but  he  un- 
derstood her  antipathy  to  him  too  well 
not  to  know  that  it  could  easily  be  ex- 
cited at  any  moment  to  an  open  expres- 
sion of  dislike.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  he  had  resolved  to  fathom, 
if  possible,  the  secret  cause  of  the  feel- 
ing the  beautiful  Hermione  entertained 
against  him. 

"  Miss  Carvel,"  he  said,  very  gently, 
as  she  advanced  again  towards  him,  "  I 
like  to  talk  to  you,  of  all  people,  but  you 
do  not  like  me,  —  forgive  my  saying  it, 
for  I  am  in  earnest,  —  and  I  lose  my  tem- 
per because  I  cannot  find  out  why." 

Hermione  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  straight  into  the  professor's 
eyes ;  she  saw  that  they  met  hers  with 
such  an  honest  expression  of  regret  that 
her  heart  was  touched.  She  stooped  and 


picked  a  flower,  and  held  it  in  her  hand 
some  seconds  before  she  answered. 

"  It  was  I  who  was  wrong,"  she  said, 
presently.  "Let  us  be  friends.  It  is 
not  that  I  do  not  like  you,  —  really  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  that.  It  is  that,  somehow, 
you  do  manage  to  —  to  tease  me,  I  sup- 
pose." She  blushed.  "  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mean  it.  It  is  very  foolish  of  me, 
I  know." 

"  If  you  could  only  tell  me  exactly 
where  my  fault  lies,"  said  Cutter,  ear- 
nestly, "  I  am  sure  I  would  never  commit 
it  again.  You  do  not  seriously  believe 
that  I  ever  intend  to  annoy  you  ?  " 

"  N —  no,"  hesitated  Hermione. 
"  No,  you  do  not  intend  to  annoy  me, 
and  yet  I  think  it  amuses  you  sometimes 
to  see  that  I  am  angry  about  nothing." 

"  It  does  not  amuse  me,"  said  Cutter. 
"  My  tongue  gets  the  better  of  me,  and 
then  I  am  very  sorry  afterwards.  Let 
us  be  friends,  as  you  say.  We  have  more 
serious  things  to  think  of  than  quarrel- 
ing in  our  conversation.  Say  you  for- 
give me,  as  freely  as  I  say  that  it  has 
always  been  my  fault." 

There  was  something  so  natural  and 
humble  in  the  way  the  man  spoke  that 
Hermione  had  no  choice  but  to  put  out 
her  hand  and  agree  to  the  truce.  Pro- 
fessor Cutter  was  as  old  as  her  father, 
though  he  looked  ten  years  younger,  or 
more ;  he  had  a  world-wide  reputation 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  science ;  he 
was  altogether  what  is  called  a  cele- 
brated man ;  and  he  stood  before  her 
asking  to  "  make  friends,"  as  simply  as 
a  schoolboy.  Hermione  had  no  choice. 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered,  and  then 
added  with  a  smile,  "  only  you  must 
really  not  tease  me  any  more." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Cutter,  emphatically. 

They  sat  down  again,  side  by  side, 
and  were  silent  for  some  moments.  It 
seemed  to  Hermione  as  though  she  had 
made  an  important  compact,  and  she  did 
not  feel  altogether  certain  of  the  result. 
She  could  have  laughed  at  the  idea  that 
her  making  up  her  differences  with  the 
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professor  was  of  any  real  importance  in 
her  life,  but  nevertheless  she  felt  that  it 
was  so,  and  she  was  inclined  to  think 
over  what,  she  had  done.  Her  hands  lay 
folded  upon  her  lap,  and  she  idly  gazed 
at  them,  and  thought  how  small  and 
white  they  looked  upon  the  dark  blue 
serge.  Cutter  spoke  first. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  began,  "  that  when 
we  are  not  concerned  with  our  own  im- 
mediate affairs,  we  are  all  of  us  thinking 
of  the  same  thing.  Indeed,  though  we 
live  very  much  as  though  nothing  were 
the  matter,  we  are  constantly  aware  that 
one  subject  occupies  us  all  alike." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Hermione  was  not 
at  that  moment  thinking  of  poor  Ma- 
dame Patoff.  She  raised  her  eyes  with 
an  inquiring  glance. 

"  I  am  very  much  preoccupied,"  con- 
tinued the  professor.  "  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  whether  we  have  done  wisely 
in  allowing  Paul  to  see  his  mother." 

"  If  she  knew  him,  I  imagine  it  was  a 
good  thing, ' '  answered  Hermione.  ' '  How 
long  is  it  since  they  met  ?  " 

"  Eighteen  months,  or  more.  They 
met  last  in  very  painful  circumstances, 
I  believe.  You  see  the  impression  was 
strong  enough  to  outlive  her  insanity. 
She  was  not  glad  to  see  him." 

"  Why  will  they  not  tell  me  what 
drove  her  mad  ?  "  asked  Hermione. 

"  It  is  not  a  very  nice  story,"  an- 
swered the  professor.  "It  is  probably 
on  account  of  Paul."  There  was  a  short 
pause. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  went  mad  on 
account  of  something  Paul  did  ?  "  asked 
Hermione,  presently. 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  can  tell  you  that. 
I  wish  you  could  know  the  whole  story, 
but  your  father  would  never  consent  to 
it,  I  am  sure." 

"If  it  is  not  nice,  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  it,"  said  Hermione,  quietly.  "  I 
only  wanted  to  know  about  Paul.  You 
gave  me  the  impression  that  it  was  in 
some  way  his  fault." 

"  In  some  way  it  was,"  replied  Cutter. 


"  Poor  lady,  —  I  am  not  sure  we  should 
have  let  her  see  him." 

"  Does  she  suffer  much,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  No.  If  she  suffered  much,  she 
would  fall  ill  and  probably  die.  I  do  not 
think  she  has  any  consciousness  of  her 
situation.  I  have  known  people  like  that 
who  were  mad  only  three  or  four  days  in 
the  week.  She  never  has  a  lucid  moment. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  hopeless, 
and  we  might  as  well  advise  your  father 
to  have  her  taken  to  a  private  asylum. 
The  experiment  would  be  interesting." 

"Why?"  asked  Hermione.  "She 
gives  nobody  any  trouble  here.  It  would 
be  unkind.  She  is  not  violent,  nor  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  We  should  all  feel 
dreadfully  if  anything  happened  to  her 
in  the  asylum.  Besides,  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  thing  that  she  should  have  known 
Paul  yesterday." 

"  Not  as  great  as  one  might  fancy.  I 
think  that  if  there  were  much  chance  of 
her  recovery,  the  recognition  of  her  son 
ought  to  have  brought  back  a  long  train 
of  memories,  amounting  almost  to  a  lucid 
interval." 

"I  understood  that  you  had  spoken 
more  hopefully  last  night,"  said  Her- 
mione, doubtfully.  "  You  seem  discour- 
aged to-day." 

"  With  most  people  it  is  necessary  to 
appear  hopeful  at  any  price,"  answered 
Cutter.  "  I  feel  that  with  you  I  am  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  precisely  what  I 
think.  You  will  not  misinterpret  what 
I  say,  nor  repeat  it  to  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  household." 

"  No,  indeed.  I  am  glad  you  tell  me 
the  truth,  but  I  had  hoped  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  you  say." 

"  Your  aunt  is  very  mad  indeed,  Miss 
Carvel,"  said  the  professor. 

I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  what 
the  professor  said  to  me  differed  very 
materially  from  what  he  said  to  Her- 
mione, a  circumstance  we  did  not  discov- 
er until  a  later  date.  For  Hermione, 
having  given  her  promise  not  to  repeat 
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what  Cutter  told  her  about  her  aunt,  kept 
it  faithfully,  and  did  not  even  assume  an 
air  of  superiority  when  speaking  about 
the  case  to  others.  She  believed  exactly 
what  the  professor  said,  namely,  that  he 
trusted  her,  and  no  one  else,  with  his 
true  views  of  the  matter ;  and  that,  to 
all  others,  he  assumed  an  air  of  hopeful- 
ness very  far  removed  from  his  actual 
state  of  mind. 

Singularly,  —  or  naturally,  as  you  look 
at  it,  —  the  result  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Hermione  and  the  professor  was 
the  complete  disappearance,  for  some 
time,  of  all  their  differences.  Cutter 
ceased  to  annoy  her  with  his  sharp  an- 
swers to  all  she  said,  and  she  showed  a 
growing  interest  in  him  and  in  his  conver- 
sation. They  were  frequently  seen  talk- 
ing together,  apparently  taking  pleasure 
in  each  other's  society,  a  fact  which  I 
alone  noticed  as  interesting,  for  Patoff 
had  not  been  long  enough  at  Carvel 
Place  to  discover  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  antipathy  between  the  two. 
On  looking  back,  I  ascribe  the  change  to 
the  influence  Cutter  obtained  over  Her- 
mione by  suddenly  affecting  a  great  ear- 
nestness and  a  sincere  regret  for  the  an- 
noyance he  had  given  in  the  past,  and  by 
admitting  her,  as  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  did,  to  his  confidence  in 
the  matter  of  Madame  Patoff's  insan- 
ity. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  was 
obtained  very  easily  by  the  professor ; 
and  when  Hermione  left  him,  before 
lunch,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  solitude 
of  the  conservatory  the  man  of  science 
rubbed  his  gigantic  hands  together,  and 
beamed  upon  the  orchids  with  unusual 
benignity. 

But  while  this  new  alliance  was  being 
formed  in  the  conservatory,  another  con- 
versation was  taking  place  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  house,  not  less  interesting,  per- 
haps, but  not  destined  to  reach  so  peace- 
able a  conclusion.  The  scene  of  this 
other  meeting  was  Miss  Chrysophrasia 
Dabstreak's  especial  boudoir,  an  apart- 
ment so  singular  in  its  furniture  and 


adornment  that  I  will  leave  out  all  de- 
scription of  it,  and '  ask  you  merely  to 
imagine,  at  will,  the  most  aesthetic  re- 
treat of  the  most  aesthetic  old  maid  in 
existence. 

After  breakfast,  that  morning,  Chryso- 
phrasia had  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Carvel 
that  she  should  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  she 
could  come  up  to  her  boudoir.  Chryso- 
phrasia never  came  down  to  breakfast. 
She  regarded  that  meal  as  a  barbarism, 
forgetting  that  the  mediaeval  persons 
she  admired  began  their  days  by  taking 
to  themselves  a  goodly  supply  of  food. 
She  never  appeared  before  lunch,  but 
spent  her  mornings  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  apartment,  probably  in  the  com- 
position of  verses  which  have  remained 
hitherto  unpublished.  Mrs.  Carvel  at 
once  acceded  to  the  request  conveyed  in 
her  sister's  message,  and  went  to  answer 
the  summons.  She  was  not  greatly 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  spending  the  morn- 
ing with  her  sister,  for  she  devoted  the 
early  hours  to  religious  reading  when- 
ever she  was  able  ;  but  she  was  the  most 
obliging  woman  in  the  world,  and  so  she 
quietly  put  aside  her  own  wishes,  and 
mounted  the  stairs  to  Miss  Dabstreak's 
boudoir.  She  found  the  latter  clad  in 
loose  garments  of  strange  cut  and  hue, 
and  a  green  silk  handkerchief  was  tied 
about  her  forehead,  presumably  out  of 
respect  for  certain  concealed  curl  papers 
rather  than  for  any  direct  purpose  of 
adornment.  Chrysophrasia  looked  very 
faded  in  the  morning.  As  Mrs.  Carvel 
entered  the  room,  her  sister  pointed  lan- 
guidly to  a  chair,  and  then  paused  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  to  recover  from  the  ex- 
ertion. 

"  Mary,"  said  she  at  last,  and  even 
from  the  first  tone  of  her  voice  Mrs. 
Carvel  felt  that  a  severe  lecture  was  im- 
minent, —  "  Mary,  this  thing  is  a  hollow 
sham.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on 
any  longer." 

Mrs.  Carvel's  face  assumed  a  sweet  and 
sad  expression,  and  folding  her  hands 
upon  her  knees,  she  leaned  slightly  for- 
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ward  from  the  chair  upon  which  she  sat, 
and  prepared  to  soothe  her  sister's  views 
upon  hollow  shams  in  general. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  must  en- 
deavor to  be  charitable." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  being  char- 
itable," returned  Chrysophrasia,  with 
more  energy  than  she  was  wont  to  dis- 
play. "  Dear  me,  Mary,  what  in  the 
world  has  charity  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
Can  you  look  at  me  and  say  that  it  has 
anytliing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

No.  Mary  could  not  look  at  her  and 
say  so,  for  a  very  good  reason.  She 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  what 
Chrysophrasia  was  talking  about.  On 
general  principles,  she  had  made  a  re- 
mark about  being  charitable,  and  was 
now  held  to  account  for  it.  She  smiled 
timidly,  as  though  to  deprecate  her  sis- 
ter's vengeance. 

"  Mary,"  said  Chrysophrasia,  in  a  tone 
of  sorrowful  rebuke,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  listening  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Carvel, 
patiently. 

(t  Well,  then,  Mary,  I  say  it"  is  a  hol- 
low sham,  and  that  it  cannot  go  on  any 
longer." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  assented  her  sister. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right ;  but 
what  were  you  referring  to  as  a  hollow 
sham  ?  " 

"  You  are  hopeless,  Mary,  —  you  have 
no  intuitions.  Of  course  I  mean  Paul." 

Even  this  was  not  perfectly  clear,  and 
Mrs.  Carvel  looked  inquiringly  at  her 
sister. 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  under- 
stand ? "  asked  Chrysophrasia.  "  Do 
you  propose  to  allow  my  niece  —  my 
niece,  Mary,  and  your  daughter,"  she 
repeated  with  awful  emphasis  —  "to  fall 
in  love  with  her  own  cousin  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  the  dear  child  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing,"  answered 
Mary  Carvel,  very  gently,  and  as  though 
not  wishing  to  contradict  her  sister. 
"  He  has  not  been  here  twenty-four 
hours." 


"The  dear  child  is  thinking  of  it  at 
this  very  moment,"  said  Chrysophrasia. 
"  And  what  is  more,  Paul  has  come  here 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  marry- 
ing her.  I  have  seen  it  from  the  first 
moment  he  entered  the  house.  I  can  see 
it  in  his  eyes." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  may  be  right. 
But  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  I  think  you  go  too  far.  You 
will  jump  at  conclusions,  Chrysophra- 
sia." 

"  If  I  went  at  them  at  all,  Mary,  I 
would  glide,  —  I  certainly  would  not 
jump,"  replied  the  aesthetic  lady,  with 
a  languid  smile.  Mrs.  Carvel  looked 
wearily  out  of  the  window.  "  Besides," 
continued  Chrysophrasia,  "  the  thing  is 
quite  impossible.  Paul  is  not  at  all  a 
match.  Hermy  will  be  very  rich,  some 
day.  John  will  not  leave  everything  to 
Macaulay.  I  have  heard  him  say  so." 

"  Why  do  you  discuss  the  matter, 
Chrysophrasia  ?  "  objected  Mrs.  Carvel, 
with  a  little  shade  of  very  mild  impa- 
tience. "  There  is  no  question  of  Hermy 
marrying  Paul." 

"  Then  Paul  ought  to  go  away  at 
once." 

"  We  cannot  send  him  away.  Be- 
sides, I  think  he  is  a  very  good  fellow. 
You  forget  that  poor  Annie  is  in  the 
house,  and  he  has  a  right  to  see  her,  at 
least  for  a  week." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Annie  might  go 
and  live  with  him." 

"  He  has  no  home,  poor  fellow,  —  he 
is  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  is  made 
to  fly  from  Constantinople  to  Persia,  and 
from  Persia  to  St.  Petersburg ;  how 
could  he  take  poor  Annie  with  him  ?  " 

"  If  poor  Annie  chose,"  said  Chryso- 
phrasia, sniffing  the  air  with  a  disagree- 
able expression,  "  poor  Annie  could  go. 
If  she  has  sense  enough  to  dress  herself 
gorgeously  and  to  read  dry  books  all 
day,  she  has  sense  enough  to  travel." 

"Oh,  Chrysophrasia!  How  dread- 
fully unkind  you  are !  You  know  how 
—  ill  she  is." 
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Mrs.  Carvel  did  not  like  to  pronounce 
the  word  "  insane."  She  always  spoke 
of  Madame  Patoff's  "  illness." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  returned  Miss 
Dabstreak.  "  She  is  no  more  crazy 
than  I  am.  I  believe  Professor  Cutter 
knows  it,  too.  Only  he  has  been  used  to 
saying  that  she  is  mad  for  so  long  that 
he  will  not  believe  his  senses,  for  fear  of 
contradicting  himself." 

"  In  any  case  I  would  rather  trust  to 
him  than  to  my  own  judgment." 

"  I  would  not.  I  am  utterly  sick  of 
this  perpetual  disturbance  about  Annie's 
state  of  mind.  It  destroys  the  charm 
of  a  peaceful  existence.  If  I  had  the 
strength,  I  would  go  to  her  and  tell  her 
that  I  know  she  is  perfectly  sane,  and 
that  she  must  leave  the  house.  John  is 
so  silly  about  her.  He  turns  the  place 
into  an  asylum,  just  because  she  chooses 
to  hold  her  tongue." 


Mrs.  Carvel  rose  with  great  dignity. 

"I  will  leave  you,  Chrysophrasia," 
she  said.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
talk  in  this  way.  You  really  ought  to 
be  more  charitable." 

"You  are  angry,  Mary,"  replied  her 
sister.  "  Good-by.  I  cannot  bear  the 
strain  of  arguing  with  you.  When  you 
are  calmer  you  will  remember  what  I 
have  said." 

Poor  Mrs.  Carvel  certainly  exhibited 
none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  anger, 
as  she  quietly  left  the  room,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  upon  her  gentle  face. 
When  Chrysophrasia  was  very  unreason- 
able her  only  course  was  to  go  away ; 
for  she  was  wholly  unable  to  give  a 
rough  answer,  or  to  defend  herself 
against  her  sister's  attacks.  Mary  went 
in  search  of  her  husband,  and  was  glad 
to  find  him  in  the  library,  among  his 
books. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


THE  MAENADS. 

FROM  the  woodland  gnarled  and  gray, 
Where  the  leafage  dims  the  day, 
With  a  clash  of  cymbals  loud, 
Through  the  grasses,  zephyr-bowed, 
Where  the  slumberous  poppies  burn, 
Raising  each  a  fiery  urn, 
Comes  a  throng  with  frantic  air, 
Following  fast  a  fleeing  hare. 

Wild  the  gleam  that  lights  their  eyes, 
Strange  the  clamor  of  their  cries ; 
Ivy  binds  their  glistening  brows, 
Twined  with  sprays  from  myrtle  boughs. 
Each  a  slender  spear  upholds; 
Leopard  skins,  in  tawny  folds, 
Partly  hide  and  partly  show 
Limbs  as  white  as  winter  snow. 

One  restrains  with  leathern  rein 
Sinewy,  sleek-limbed  panthers  twain ; 
One  waves  high,  with  motions  lithe, 
Mottled  snakes  that  hiss  and  writhe ; 
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And  another  bears  along 
Wine  to  cheer  the  masking  throng, 
Brewed  by  Bacchus  in  a  still 
High  upon  Hymettus  hill. 

Woe  to  him  who  meets  this  band 
Faring  through  the  forest  land  ! 
Earth  shall  know  his  face  no  more ; 
Like  that  hapless  youth  of  yore 
In  the  sweet  Arcadian  days, 
Deep  in  sunless  beechen  ways 
Lifeless  he  shall  lie,  and  cold, 
Trampled  out  of  mortal  mould. 
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[The  editor  finds  it  expedient  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  this  correspondence  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  accompanied  the  MS.  to  his 
hands : — 

MY  DEAR  A :  Some  time  ago,  —  it  may 

be  a  year,  or  perhaps  more,  time  flies  so,  — 
Professor  Dowden,  in  one  of  the  London  week- 
lies, if  1  remember  rightly,  revived  the  story 
of  this  mask,  with  an  evident  desire  to  believe 
in  it.  The  article  brought  out  from  Karl  Elze, 
of  Bonn,  one  of  the  least  mystifying  of  the 
German  Shakespearean  commentators,  a  pretty 
broad  intimation  that  the  mask  was  a  fabrica- 
tion. Whether  Elze  had  got  on  the  track  of 
these  letters  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but,  as  you 
recall,  the  finding  of  the  mask,  in  the  ordinary 
story  about  it,  appeals  to  our  belief  by  not 
very  strong  links  of  circumstantial  evidence  ; 
and  it  would  now  seem  that  the  matter  is  not, 
under  the  light  of  this  correspondence,  to  be 
got  clear  of  the  same  treacherous  kind  of  tes- 
timony. Many  a  poor  fellow  has  hanged  upon 
a  less  curious  commingling  and  interlinking  of 
fact  and  error  than  may  possibly  be  found  to 
be  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  strange  recital, 
quite  worthy,  it  seems  to  me,  of  apt  pupils 
—  if  there  be  such  —  of  that  teacher  of  novel- 
writing  by  correspondence,  Mr.  Hale.  The 
letters  as  they  are  before  me  are  copies ;  and 
judging  from  the  change  of  a  name  in  one 
case,  at  least,  which  I  recognize,  I  suspect  they 
all  are  changed,  as  they  say,  ' '  for  obvious  rea- 
sons," so  that  there  is  no  clue  to  these  episto- 
lary participants  in  the  patronymics  here  em- 
ployed. Cordially  yours, 

JUSTIN  WINSOB.] 


I.  W- 


TO   HIS   WIFE   IN   BOSTON. 


LONDON,  October  15,  1877. 

MY  DEAR  KATE,  —  I  must  tell  you 
what  a  week  of  delights  the  last  has 
been  to  me.  A  fortnight  ago  yesterday 
I  was  at  Sotheran's,  in  Piccadilly,  talk- 
ing with  E about  Shakespeare  mat- 
ters, and  he  told  me  of  an  old  Eliza- 
bethan library  in  Northamptonshire 
which  I  ought  to  see.  Presently  he  said, 
"  And  here  comes  the  owner  of  it." 
Turning  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  gentleman 
of  about"  sixty  entering,  and  E in- 
troduced me  to  Sir  George  Beecham.  I 
was  soon  engaged  to  visit  Beecham  Hall, 
to  see  the  library,  which  I  was  glad  to 
do,  and  to  ride  after  the  hounds,  which 
I  was  not  anxious  to  do.  So  down  I 
went  ten  days  ago,  by  rail,  and  was  most 
royally  treated.  I  saw  Sir  George  and 
his  son-in-law,  Captain  Roberts,  of  the 
Guards,  start  off  with  the  hounds  one 
morning,  but  the  finest  hunter  in  the 
stable  could  not  tempt  me  ;  beside,  Lady 
Beecham  and  I  had,  the  night  before, 
made  what  I  thought  was  a  discovery, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  follow  it  up. 

You  must  know  that  the  hall  dates 
back  to  James  the  First's  days.  It  has 
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been  added  to  somewhat  since ;  but  the 
original  builder  was  made  a  baronet  by 
that  monarch,  and  to  him,  Sir  Gregory 
Beecham,  the  chief  glory,  in  my  eyes, 
of  the  estate  is  due,  and  that  is  its  grand 
old  library.  I  never  saw  a  finer  collec- 
tion of  Elizabethan  literature  in  its  ori- 
ginal editions.  The  good  old  baronet 
seems  to  have  been  a  devotee  of  the 
drama,  and  from  his  yearly  visit  to  Lon- 
don and  its  theatres  he  appears  to  have 
brought  away  a  stock  of  plays  for  his 
nine  months  of  country  life.  Here  are 
shelf  after  shelf  of  those  small  quartos 
of  plays  and  poems  which  are  the  de- 
light of  the  collectors  of  our  days,  —  all 
fresh  in  their  pristine  glory,  uncut  and 
unrumpled.  It  would  make  an  epoch  in 
Sotheby's  history  if  he  could  have  the 
selling  of  them.  There  is  much  about 
the  house  to  interest  anybody :  a  chess- 
board, for  instance,  which  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  monogram  ; 
a  buff  jerkin,  whose  leather  is  as  stiff  as 
galvanized  rubber,  and  stained  deep 
brown  with  blood  of  Naseby  Field,  — 
for  the  Beechams  were  stanch  royalists  ; 
and  in  the  large  hall  a  replica  of  Van- 
dyke's Charles  on  the  horse.  But  what 
Lady  Beecham  and  I  found  last  night  is 
quite  another  thing.  Malone  puts  down 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  for 
1596  ;  but  no  one  else  ever  saw  one, 
and  the  bibliographers  are  all  at  a  loss. 
Well,  Malone  was  right,  —  here  it  was. 
But  what  is  singular  about  Malone's  no- 
tice, he  makes  no  mention  of  what  this 
copy  yields,  —  which  leads  me  to  think, 
after  all,  that  he  never  saw  it ;  that  is, 
a  dedication  by  Shakespeare  himself  to 
William  Heminge,  speaking  in  it  of  his 
brother  John  Heminge,  the  player,  you 
know,  who  was  one  of  those  engaged  in 
editing  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  after  his  death.  Here  is  the  mys- 
terious initialed  "  W.  H."  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  that  volume,  which  has  puzzled 
everybody  so  long.  Lady  Beecham  and 
I  are  going  to  make  a  proclamation  on 
this  discovery  by  and  by. 


But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  interest  the  Shap- 
leys,  when  you  write  to  them.  There 
was  a  dinner-party  here  the  evening  of 
my  arrival,  and  I  found  myself  at  table 
beside  a  certain  Lady  Shapley.  Sir 
William  Shapley,  her  husband,  is  now 
in  America,  with  the  English  rifle-team, 
and  the  wife  —  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
sister  of  Lady  Beecham  —  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  meeting  in  New  York  with 
our  friend  of  the  Massachusetts  Berk- 
shire, and  how  they  had  succeeded  in 
tracing  kinship.  This  led  her  to  speak 
of  a  portrait  of  an  ancient  Sir  William 
Shapley,  their  ancestor,  which  Lady 
Beecham  had,  and  I  promised  to  ask  to 
see  it,  and  let  her  know  if  I  discovered 
in  it  any  looks  of  our  American  Shap- 
leys  ;  for  the  lines  of  the  two  families 
were  united,  it  seems,  in  this  old  worthy 
of  the  Tudor  times. 

That  night,  when  Sir  George  conduct- 
ed me  up  to  my  chamber,  the  one  candle 
which  he  carried  strangely  lighted  up  a 
small  portrait  that  hung,  with  many  oth- 
ers, on  one  side  of  the  long  corridor  we 
were  traversing.  After  he  left  me,  that 
painted  face  haunted  me.  I  had  only 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  it,  but  I  knew 
I  had  seen  it  before.  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  Shapley  portrait.  I  found 
that  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it, 
and  so  got  out  of  bed  and  stealthily  went 
out  into  the  corridor,  and  took  another 
look  at  it.  I  was  not  satisfied. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  passed 
along,  the  sun  shone  brightly  through  an 
opposite  window,  and  brought  the  paint- 
ing out  in  strong  drawing.  It  dawned 
upon  me  then.  The  resemblance  was  to 
what  is  known  as  the  death-mask  of 
Shakespeare,  whose  story,  as  we  have 
had  it  of  late  years,  does  not  encourage 
a  belief  in  it,  but  whose  lineaments 
do,  so  satisfying  are  they.  I  scrutinized 
the  picture  closely,  —  the  like  nobleness, 
the  same  fine-cut  features,  aristocratic 
and  powerful.  Looking  more  closely,  I 
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was  quite  sure  that  there  was  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  I 
thought  I  made  out  W.  Sh.  and  a  date, 
of  which  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  6. 

At  breakfast  I  told  my  story.  "  But 
that 's  our  old  Sir  William  Shapley !  " 
cried  Lady  Beecham. 

I  looked  puzzled,  and  she  glanced  in- 
quiringly. "  If  it  is  so,  then  that  Shake- 
speare death-mask  is  Shapley,  too,"  I 
answered. 

Sir  George,  who  has  not  much  enthu- 
siasm to  spare  in  such  directions,  turned 
the  talk  upon  something  else ;  and  I 
never  saw  the  moment,  while  I  was 
there,  again  to  refer  to  the  picture.  .  .  . 


II.    LADY    BEECHAM    TO    W- 


BEECHAM  HALL,  October  17,  1880. 


MY  DEAR  MR.   W- 


:  What  do 
you  suppose  has  happened  since  I  last 
wrote  to  you  ?  You  recollect  the  little 
old  portrait  in  the  corridor.  Sir  George 
has  had  a  notion  lately  that  the  old  hall 
needs  rejuvenating,  and  one  apartment 
after  another  has  been  turned  upside 
down  to  bring  it  about,  —  this  corridor 
among  the  rest.  So  all  the  pictures 
were  taken  into  some  adjacent  rooms ; 
and  when  I  went  into  one  of  them  yes- 
terday to  get  something,  this  little  por- 
trait lay  across  two  chairs  in  such  a  way 
that  a  side-light  from  the  window  re- 
vealed to  me  the  inscription  in  the  upper 
corner,  which  I  remember  you  spoke  of, 
but  which  I  had  failed  to  see,  after  you 
had  gone,  when  I  looked  for  it.  I  now 
made  out  very  clearly  what  you  said  you 
saw,  W.  Sh.,  and  a  little  wai-m  water 
took  off  enough  of  the  obscurity  of  over 
two  centuries  and  a  half  to  make  me 
read  plainly,  OBIIT  AP.  23, 1616.  Now 
this,  you  know,  is  just  the  date  of  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  what  if  our  old  Sir 
William  Shapley  is  the  great  William 
Shakespeare,  after  all !  Your  associating 
it  with  the  German  death-mask  makes 
me  half  believe  it  is  so. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  of  it  to  any 


one,  nor  of  our  Lucrece  either ;  but  I 
have  got  Sir  George's  permission  to  send 
you  the  Lucrece,  and  the  picture  being 
mine,  I  shall  send  that,  and  let  you  in- 
vestigate both.  I  have  had  Flotsam 
make  a  case  for  the  painting,  and  pack 
it  securely,  and  to-morrow  morning  it  is 
off  for  Liverpool  to  your  address  in  Bos- 
ton. Let  me  know  of  its  safe  arrival: 
Don't  deprive  me  of  an  ancestor  unless 
you  can  make  Shakespeare  a  friend  of 
our  house.  .  .  . 


III.    W- 


TO    LADY    BEECHAM. 


BOSTON,  November  3,  1880. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  BEECHAM,  —  The 
box  and  its  contents  have  reached  me 
safely.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  trust 
so  much  to  my  judgment  and  custody. 
The  inscription  as  you  gave  it  to  me  has 
not  faded  during  the  voyage.  It  is  un- 
mistakable. But  what  else  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  board  protecting 
the  back  of  the  canvas.  I  soon  had  it 
out,  and  what  did  it  reveal  ?  On  the 
concealed  side  of  the  panel  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  lower  portion  of  a  man,  stand- 
ing apparently  erect,  in  a  pair  of  large 
wrinkled  boots.  The  figure  was  cut  off 
just  above  the  waist.  Attached  to  the 
back  of  the  canvas  was  a  paper  with 
this  inscription :  — 

This  effigies  of  Sir  William  Shap- 
leigh  was  depicted  with  the  holp  of  a 
masque,  took  after  his  dying,  the  tw en- 
tie  third  Apri'll,  MDCXVL 

It  is  curious  —  is  n't  it  ?  —  how  this 
date  of  death  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  Shakespeare's.  Shall  we  wholly 
disentangle  the  fates  of  the  two  ?  All 
sorts  of  complexities  trouble  me.  Per- 
haps the  question  will  come,  Did  Shap- 
ley write  Shakespeare  ?  as  it  has  come, 
Did  Bacon  write  Shakespeare  ?  Is 
this  head  Shapley-Shakespeare  or  Shake- 
speare-Shapley  ?  Is  the  death-mask  now 
called  Shakespeare's  other  than  the  one 
mentioned  in  this  inscription  ? 

By  the  way,  how  about  the  Shapleys 
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of  that  day  ?  Is  there  no  other  likeness 
of  them  for  comparison?  Is  there  no 
monumental  bust  anywhere,  —  say  at 
Brington  Church,  near  Althorpe  ?  Let 
me  know  touching  this.  I  have  just 
written  the  whole  story  to  my  friend 
Shapley  in  our  Berkshire,  of  whom  Lady 
Shapley  spoke  to  me  as  a  new-found 
relative  of  her  husband. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Beecham, 
I  was  never  more  eager  in  any  quest 
than  I  am  in  this.  .  .  . 

lV.    GEOFFREY    SHAPLEY   TO    W . 


-,  BERKSHIRE,  November  10,  1880. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  Your  letter, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  Shapleys  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  particularly  your 
account  of  the  canvas  you  have  received 
from  Lady  Beecham,  interests  me  deeply. 
I  am  confident  enough  to  hope  for  some 
revelations  yet  more  surprising,  when 
what  you  know  and  what  I  know  are 
put  together. 

I  will  not  say  more  now,  but  leave  to 
your  unraveling  skill  the  enigma  which 
I  have  sent  to  you  by  express  to-day. 
You  will  find  a  paper  with  it,  some 
of  it  old  and  some  very  new,  the  lat- 
ter my  own  script,  which  will  help  you 
all  it  is  entitled  to  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. 


v.  w- 


TO   LADY   BEECHAM. 


BOSTON,  November  25,  1880. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  BEECHAM,  —  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  I  had  written  to  nay 
friend  Shapley.  It  drew  from  him  an 
enigmatical  letter  by  post  and  a  box  by 
express.  The  latter  contained  a  small 
picture  on  a  panel,  somewhat  roughly 
done,  but  unmistakably  of  the  same  per- 
son as  your  canvas,  and,  as  I  think  no 
one  can  doubt,  the  same  head  with  the 
Shakespeare  death-mask.  There  is  a 
similar  well-balanced  brow,  the  same  cra- 
niological  development,  the  same  firm 
yet  delicate  nose.  To  make  the  case 


sure,  this  new  panel-picture  is,  as  clear  as 
can  be,  the  upper  half  of  the  figure,  the 
lower  half  of  which  the  protecting  board 
of  your  picture  has  on  its  inner  surface. 
The  two  pieces  of  wood  fit  together ; 
the  grain  matches ;  the  lines  of  the  fig- 
ure coincide ;  the  sheath  of  the  sword  is 
in  the  one,  of  which  the  hilt  is  in  the 
other.  And  so,  after  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  of  separation  in  the 
Shapley  lines,  these  two  pieces  of  the 
same  panel  have  come  together,  confirm- 
ing all  the  facts  we  have  so  far  got. 
With  it  my  friend  has  sent  me  a  yellow 
parchment,  which  he  has  marked  as  be- 
ing the  blazon  of  the  family  arms  with 
the  family  pedigree,  as  made  out  at  the 
Herald's  office.  The  tradition  is  that 
this  paper  was  brought  out  to  this  coun- 
try in  1635,  by  an  old  Geoffrey  Shapley 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  your  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  on  this  parchment  the  baronet 
is  put  down  as  dying  April  23,  1616,  — 
another  confirmation. 

I  am  now  anxiously  waiting  your  reply 
to  my  inquiry  about  monumental  effigies 
of  the  Shapleys.  I  fancy  there  must 
be  some.  I  don't  think  that  death-mask, 
which  I  now  feel  certain  is  not  Shake- 
speare's, was  made  for  nothing,  or  for 
this  portrait  merely.  The  mask  is  so 
striking  that  Gerard  Johnson  must  have 
been  a  feeble  lout  indeed  if  he  could  not 
make  anything  more  nearly  resembling 
it  than  the  bust  in  the  Stratford  Church. 
William  Page,  the  artist,  you  remember, 
published  a  few  years  ago  his  faith  in 
the  mask  as  that  of  Shakespeare,  and 
gave  corresponding  measurements  be- 
tween it  and  the  Stratford  bust  to  show 
how  the  one  was  moulded  from  the 
other.  I  hope  you  will  find  a  Shapley 
monument  at  Brington,  or  somewhere, 
and  see  if  correspondences  which  Page 
fancied  in  the  Shakespeare  bust  don't 
come  out  patent  in  the  Shapley.  Fear- 
ing you  can't  readily  find  photographs 
of  the  death-mask,  to  make  the  compar- 
ison, I  send  you  two  views  of  it.  I 
shall  wait  anxiously  your  report.  .  .  . 
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VI.    LAI>T   BEECHAM   TO   W- 


BEECHAM  HALL,  December,  1880. 


MY  DEAR  MR.  W- 


:  You  have  hit 


it.  There  is  a  monumental  bust  of  the 
old  Sir  William  in  the  Brington  Church, 
in  the  opposite  corner  from  the  Washing- 
ton monuments  which  you  told  me  Earl 
Spencer  took  you  to  see.  '  You  had  not 
had  your  curiosity  excited  then,  and  nat- 
urally did  not  notice  it.  I  knew  there 
were  Shapley  monuments  there ;  hut 
never  gave  them  much  thought.  Sir 
William's  is  there  now,  I  know ;  for  Sir 
George  and  I  drove  over  yesterday  and 
saw  it,  and  had  your  photographs  with 
us  for  comparison.  The  inscription  gives 
the  same  date  of  death  as  your  friend's 
parchment,  and  the  likeness  to  the  pho- 
tographs and  to  the  portrait  as  I  remem- 
ber it  is  perfect.  I  don't  want  you  to 
take  my  word  for  it.  Sir  George  has 
this  moment  gone  to  town  to  send  a 
photographer  to  Brington  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  monument,  and  I  shall  keep 
back  this  letter  for  a  day  or  two,  so  as 
to  inclose  them.  .  .  . 

P.  S.  Here  they  are.  See  for  your- 
self. 

VII.    W TO  GEOFFREY  SHAPLEY. 

BOSTON,  January,  1881. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  We  are  on  the 
high  road  to  a  definite  solution  of  this 
matter.  Lady  Beecham  writes  to  me 
that  there  is  a  monumental  bust  to  Sir 
William  Shapley  at  Brington,  as  I  hoped 
there  might  be,  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  photographs  of  the  Shakespeare 
mask,  she  thinks  it  certain  one  was 
made  from  the  other. 

You  ask  where  you  can  find  the  best 
account  of  this  death-mask.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  you  to  Page's  paper  on 
it,  comparing  it  with  the  Chandos  pic- 
ture, the  Stratford  bust,  and  the  Droe- 
shout  print  of  the  first  folio,  in  which 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all 
represent  the  same  person.  He  says  : 


"  The  more  I  studied  and  restored  and 
modeled  the  mask,  the  more  I  saw  the 
concurring  testimony  that  this  is  Shake- 
speare, if  the  Droeshout  print  is  Shake- 
speare. If  the  Chandos  portrait  is 
Shakespeare,  this  is  more  so.  If  the 
Stratford  bust  is  Shakespeare,  this  is 
most  Shakespeare."  Page,  of  course, 
cares  nothing  for  the  pedigree  of  the 
mask,  with  its  disconnected  links.  His 
arguments  are  based  on  the  agreement 
of  measurements  by  calipers  of  the  mask 
and  the  Stratford  bust,  of  which  he 
says  that  ten  or  twelve  fit  exactly  just  so 
many  out  of  twenty-six,  which  he  took 
of  the  mask.  He  clinches  his  statement 
thus :  "  Few  persons  need  be  told  that 
this  planet  never  did  at  any  one  moment 
contain  two  adult  heads  whose  faces 
agreed  in  any  dozen  like  measures,  and 
the  law  of  probabilities  makes  it  remote 
when  such  an  epoch  will  arrive."  That 
is  all  very  good,  of  course,  even  in  its 
lordly  extravagance  ;  but  you  and  I  care 
to  know  just  what  is  known,  or  even 
presumed,  about  the  descent  of  this 
mask.  Page's  paper  was  printed  in  a 
New  York  magazine  in  1875,  and  in  the 
previous  year  there  was  in  the  same  pe- 
riodical the  best  account  I  can  refer  you 
to  of  just  this  circumstantial  history. 
Let  me  give  you  the  main  points  of  it. 

In  1843  a  German  gentleman,  Franz 
von  Kesselstadt,  died  at  Mayence  ;  and 
when  his  effects  were  sold,  among  them 
was  a  small  miniature,  which  represent- 
ed a  man,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  lying 
asleep  or  dead  on  a  bed  or  bier ;  this 
picture  showed  the  body  upwards  from  a 
point  a  few  inches  below  the  chin.  A 
burning  candle  was  represented  by  his 
side.  The  picture  had  on  the  face  "  Ao 
1637,"  and  on  the  back  "  Den  Traditio- 
nen  nach  Shakespeare."  This  picture 
was  said  to  have  been  long  in  the  Kes- 
selstadt family,  and  if  it  represented  a 
dead  man  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be  painted  after  a  cast ;  but  no  such 
cast  was  found  among  the  effects,  though 
there  was  a  report  that  such  a  cast  had 
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existed.  A  dealer  bought  the  picture, 
and  four  years  later  (1847)  sold  it  to 
Ludwig  Becker,  a  portrait-painter  in 
Mayence,  who  set  about  inquiries  for  the 
cast,  and  is  said  to  have  found  in  a 
junk  shop,  in  1849,  a  mask  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  picture.  It 
had  on  the  back  of  it,  impressed  in  the 
plaster,  and,  as  experts  said,  before  the 
plaster  was  hardened,  this  inscription : 
"  f  Ao  DM  1616."  This  was  the  year, 
you  know,  of  Shakespeare's  death,  and 
a  few  hairs  which  adhered  to  the  cast 
were  auburn,  which  we  are  told  was  the 
color  of  Shakespeare's  hair.  This  is 
the  whole  story,  and  it  constitutes  all  the 
evidence  there  is,  except  that  kind  of 
evidence  which  Page  finds  in  correspon- 
dences with  the  well-known  likenesses  of 
Shakespeare.  Of  course  you  can  ima- 
gine all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  the  mask 
may  have  reached  Germany ;  but  not  a 
bit  of  testimony  is  produced  to  show  any 
way  to  have  been  the  true  one.  Becker, 
the  next  year  (1850),  having  worked 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  had  the 
death-mask  of  Shakespeare,  took  it  to 
England,  and,  being  a  naturalist,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Owen,  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  whom  he  left 
the  mask,  while  he  went  to  Australia. 
Owen  and  others  were  struck  with  its 
appearance,  but  the  missing  link  in  its 
descent  prevented  any  one  seriously  giv- 
ing in  his  adherence  to  the  view  of  it 
held  by  Becker,  or  at  least  the  author- 
ities of  the  British  Museum  did  not. 
They  are  said  to  have  tried  hard  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  some  member  of  the 
Kesselstadt  family  had  been  in  England 
in  King  James's  day.  Owen  had  the 
mask  for  ten  years,  and  on  the  death  of 
Becker,  in  1861,  it  was  sent  to  Becker's 
brother  in  Darmstadt,  where  it  now  is, 
or  was  recently.  ,  . 

You  are  aware  that  the  Stratford  bust 
is  known  to  have  been  made  before 
1623,  and  that  sculptors,  or  some  at  least, 
have  agreed  to  its  bearing  evidences  of 
having  been  made  from  a  death-mask. 


The  important  point  to  be  established  is, 
of  course,  Did  Gerard  Johnson,  the  tomb- 
maker,  have  this  mask  ?  He  did  not, 
certainly,  if  our  proofs  pass  for  anything. 


VIII.    LADY    BEECHAM    TO    W- 


BEECHAM  HALL,  January,  1881. 

MY  DEAR\MR.  W—  — :  You  can't 
imagine  what  an  ardent  disciple  you 
have  got  in  Captain  Roberts.  He  came 
down  from  London  to  pass  the  holidays 
with  us,  and  I  told  him  about  our  quest, 
and  how  it  was  going  on,  and  showed 
him  the  photograph  of  the  Kesselstadt 
mask.  You  know  how  warm  Roberts  is, 
when  he  gets  excited,  and  nothing  could 
prevent  his  starting  off  one  day  to  Bring- 
ton  in  a  drag,  though  it  was  threatening 
a  furious  storm  at  the  time.  Klinch, 
the  rector  there,  is  an  old  college  mate 
of  his,  and  Roberts  would  have  him  light 
up  the  sexton's  torches  and  take  him 
into  the  church,  and  made  poor  Klinch 
hold  the  torch  while  he  clambered  upon 
the  sexton's  shoulders  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  the  bust.  He  saw  enough  to 
make  him  feel  sure  that  the  maker's 
name  was  cut  at  the  back  of  the  mar- 
ble ;  so  he  stayed  all  night  with  Klinch, 
and  sent  word  to  us  to  keep  his  wife 
from  worrying,  for  it  was  now  pelting 
furiously.  The  next  morning,  Klinch, 
he  and  the  sexton  managed  to  move  the 
bust,  so  that  they  got  at  the  inscription, 
and  found  it  to  read,  KENNELTON 

SCULPSIT. 

Roberts  came  home,  full  of  exultation. 
"  We  '11  have  it  now.  When  I  get  back 
to  London,  Rowe  will  tell  me  all  about 
Kennelton,  —  whom  he  married,  what 
he  ate  for  breakfast ;  there  is  not  any- 
thing Rowe  don't  know."  You  can  well 
picture  Roberts  saying  this  in  his  enthu- 
siastic way  ;  but  perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  Rowe  is  one  of  the  people  at  the 
British  Museum,  who,  as  Roberts  says, 
"  knows  everything." 

But  Rowe  did  not  give  us  the  first 
light.  Emily  said,  in  that  quiet  way 
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which  you  remember,  "  Kennelton,  — 
Kesselstadt."  I  don't  know  whether  to 
put  a  question-mark  or  not  after  this  lit- 
tle speech,  she  uttered  it  so  half  inquir- 
ingly and  half  exultantly.  But  we  did 
not  any  of  us  see  the  point,  and  poor 
Emily  had  to  explain. 

You  remember  that  day  when  I  took 
you  to  Naseby  Field  how  we  passed  a 
pretty,  sequestered  lodge,  to  which,  I  told 
you,  an  Austrian  gentleman  came  every 
autumn  to  try  our  shooting.  Some  of 
his  people  are  often  over  to  our  kennels, 
and  Emily  had  picked  up  the  word  Kes- 
sel,  which  they  used  sometimes  instead 
of  HundestalL 

"  Now,"  cries  Roberts,  "  was  it  a  Kes- 
selstadt who  came  from  Germany  to  be 
a  statuary  here,  and  Englished  his  name, 
or  was  it  a  Kennelton,  going  to  Germany, 
Germanized  his  ?  I  '11  ask  Rowe." 

So  there,  dear  Mr.  W ,  the  mat- 
ter stands  at  present.  I  hope  you  are 
making  as  good  progress  on  your  side  of 
the  ocean. 

.      IX.     W- TO    LADY    BEECHAM. 


BOSTON,  February,  1881. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  BEECHAM,  —  You 
are  toppling  Page's  Shakespeare  over 
splendidly.  I  never  did  like  it.  I  saw 
it  at  Ben  Stevens's,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Page  had  managed  to  give  a  very  super- 
cilious look  to  so  noble  a  model  as  the 
Kennelton  mask,  let  us  call  it. 

I  have  written  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Heidelberg,  giving  him  some  hints  sug- 
gested by  your  letter,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing will  come  of  it. 


X.     FRIEDRICH   VON   GAGERN  TO  W . 

[Translation.  ] 
HEIDELBERG,  March,  1881. 

MY  OLD  FRIEND,  —  An  inquiry  such 
as  yours,  coming  to  an  old  pupil  of  Ger- 
vinus,  must  have  a  prompt  and  careful 
response.  I  have  been  at  Darmstadt, 
and  have  seen  the  mask,  and  compared 


it  with  the  photographs  which  you  sent. 
What  you  suppose  to  be  a  depression  on 
the  brow  is  nothing  but  a  discoloration 
of  the  plaster,  which  is  perfect  except 
for  the  unfortunate  snip  of  the  nose, 
which  the  photograph  shows.  I  could 
not  find  that  the  present  owners  could 
give  me  the  slightest  addition  to  what  you 
already  know.  You  know  Dr.  Becker, 
who  owned  the  mask,  has  been  dead 
twenty  years,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
has  since  tried  to  follow  up  the  Kessel- 
stadt history.  So  I  determined  to  go  to 
Mayence.  Here  I  chanced  to  stumble 
upon  Hans  Biichner  in  the  street.  You 
remember  Hans ;  he  was  the  biggest 
swaggerer  of  the  Swabians,  and  left  not 
a  little  of  his  blood  on  the  Hirschgasse 
floor.  You  and  I  went  with  the  white- 
capped  Prussians,  you  recollect.  Those 
were  days  we  have  got  over  bravely,  my 

dear ,  and   Hans  has,  too.     He  is 

now  quite  the  man  of  Mainz,  and  edits 
the  Zeitung.  Most  singularly  he  has  in 
his  office  a  grandson  of  the  old  Graf  von 
Kesselstadt,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  the 
young  man.  His  father,  the  son  of  the 
Graf,  had  been  long  absent  at  the  time 
of  the  old  gentleman's  death,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  In  fact,  he  never 
returned,  but  died  at  Capetown,  in  Af- 
rica, where  our  young  friend  was  born. 
While  there  the  family  were  much  with 
English  people,  and  indeed  our  friend's 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  or,  rath- 
er, of  English  origin,  and  born  at  the 
Cape.  So  Shakespeare  was  familiar 
reading  to  her  son.  He  was  still  young 
when  his  father  died,  but  he  was  old 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  his  stories 
about  his  grandfather,  and  remembers 
his  father's  speaking  to  him  of  the  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  ;  but  he  says,  as  he 
looks  back  upon  it  and  recalls  how  he 
spoke  of  the  inscription  which  the  pic- 
ture had  on  the  back,  that  he  half  sus- 
pected, even  then,  the  inscription  might 
have  been  the  work  of  his  father's  boy- 
ish mischief.  The  father,  by  all  ac- 
counts, must;  have  had  a  wild  youth. 
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This  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
turn  the  light  of  your  discoveries  upon 
the  usual  story  of  the  picture  and  the 
mask  ;  and  I  found  he  had  no  particular 
pride  in  the  story,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  accept  any  interpretation.  The  name 
Kennelton  did  not  seem  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  him.  He  said  he  had  a  few  old 
papers,  that  were  found  in  his  father's 
cabinet  after  his  death  ;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  anything  of  them.  I  tried 
to  get  hun  to  let  me  see  them,  but  he 
made  excuses.  .  .  . 

I  am  quite  delighted  at  this  renewal 
of  our  correspondence  ;  and  in  memory 
of  old  days  I  am  as  ever,  etc. 


XI.    FBIEDRICH  VON  GAGERN  TO  W . 

[Translation.  ] 
HEIDELBERG  March,  1881. 

MY  DEAR :   I    had   but   just 

dispatched  my  letter  yesterday  when  I 
got  one  from  my  new  friend  at  Mainz. 
It  seems  to  settle  the  question.  I  had 
barely  mentioned  to  him  the  name  Ken- 
nelton, so  he  had  no  data  to  concoct  a 
story  upon,  and  what  he  writes  comple- 
ments what  you  have  written  me  too 
exactly  to  leave  room  for  any  further 
question.  He  says  that  among  the  pa- 
pers which  he  has  he  found  a  letter 
dated  London,  June,  1617,  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  his  success  in  London, 


and  of  his  being  employed  by  notable 
people  in  the  making  of  monuments,  and 
mentions  the  bust  of  a  Lord  "  Shepleg," 
which  he  was  then  at  work  upon,  as 
offering  the  noblest  head  imaginable  for 
his  art.  He  tells  his  correspondent, 
whoever  he  was,  to  direct  his  letters  to 
"  Kenelton,  tomb-maker,  with  Maximil- 
ian Powtran."  The  letter  is  without  ad- 
dress and  signature ;  indeed,  is  but  half 
a  sheet.  .  .  . 


XII.    W TO   LADY   BEECHAM. 

BOSTON,  April,  1881. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  BEECHAM,  —  We 
don't  need  Rowe.  It  is  all  fixed  now. 
Just  read  the  two  inclosed  letters  from 
my  friend  Von  Gagern. 

Powtran,  you  know,  was  the  statuary 
whom  James  the  First  employed  to  build 
that  magnificent  monument  to  Elizabeth 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in  the 
Abbey.  Can't  you  find,  my  dear  Lady 
Beecham,  a  place  somewhere  at  Beecham 
Hall  to  set  up  the  bust  by  Page,  which 
used  to  be  called  Shakespeare's  ?  It  is  a 
capital  likeness  of  doughty  old  Sir  Wil- 
liam Shapleigh,  despite  its  supercilious- 
ness. Perhaps  Lady  Shapley  will  buy 
it.  If  either  of  you  don't,  my  friend 
and  your  kinsman,  Geoffrey  Shapley, 
will.  Adieu.  .  • 


THE  DECLINE  OF  DUTY. 


IT  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  tenden- 
cies of  a  period  accurately,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  measure  the  forces  and  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  currents 
which  indicate  the  general  movement, 
there  are  at  present  some  particularly 
misleading  and  confusing  agencies  to  be 
encountered,  and  if  possible  avoided.  In 
the  first  place,  it  never  follows  that  the 
things  which  are  most  in  evidence  are 


the  most  important  and  influential,  or 
typical.  There  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  believe  that  they  are  so,  for  what- 
ever is  persistently  thrust  upon  our  atten- 
tion naturally  seems  more  considerable 
than  unobtrusive  matters.  In  the  second 
place,  the  commercial  principle  governs 
the  gathering  and  distribution  of  intel- 
ligence, and  this  fact  is  significant.  The 
press,  being  a  business  the  ultimate  pur- 
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pose  of  which  is  money-making,  employs 
all  its  activity  in  ascertaining  what  will 
suit  the  public  taste.  Different  news- 
papers cater  to  different  classes,  and 
find  it  profitable  to  provide  varied  intel- 
ligence. But  as  a  rule  they  appear  to 
have  discovered  that  the  sensational  is 
the  best  paying  line,  and  the  popularity 
of  this  kind  of  reading  matter  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  journals  which  have 
obtained  the  largest  circulation  have 
done  so  mainly  by  adhering  to  this 
method.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  inference  that  the  populace  like  sen- 
sationalism, but  it  would  not  be  equally 
safe  to  infer  that  the  popularity  of  sen- 
sationalism indicates  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  sensational  papers 
seem  to  establish.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  mass  of  a  nation's 
doings  never  find  a  chronicler,  and  that 
of  the  things  which  do  get  recorded 
nine  tenths  are  evil  deeds,  breaches  of 
law,  and  casualties.  In  a  nation  of  fifty 
odd  million  there  must  always  be  enough 
sensational  happenings  to  furnish  the 
press  with  lively  matter.  The  demand 
for  this  class  of  reading  imparts  an  ar- 
tificial blackness  to  the  only  register  of 
current  events  which  is  kept.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  capricious  and  partial 
selection  of  news  for  publication  is  the 
development  of  exaggerated  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future.  The  tendency  to 
generalize  is  common  to  most  men,  but 
generalizations  based  on  such  exhibits  as 
the  modern  press  makes  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  error.  The  great  main  current 
of  national  life  must  be  represented  by 
the  silent  masses,  that  live  in  obedience 
to  the  laws,  pursue  industries  quietly, 
support  the  national  institutions  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  keep  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  in  respect  of  all 
ethical,  religious,  and  patriotic  questions. 
So  long  as  the  conservatism  of  these 
masses  remains,  the  general  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  country  will  be  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  masses  are  even  now  as  conserva- 
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tive  as  ever.  Change  sufficiently  extent 
sive  to  affect  national  life  palpably  must 
be  the  work  of  time ;  and  though  we 
have  from  the  first  facilitated  the  intro- 
duction and  growth  of  new  ideas  by 
our  system  of  immigration,  even  the 
most  radical  alterations  in  belief  are 
certain  to  proceed  very  slowly,  in  com- 
parison with  those  surface  indications 
which  deceive  so  many  observers  and 
produce  so  much  premature  alarm. 

But  though  all  attempts  to  estimate 
the  tendencies  of  a  period  are  surround- 
ed by  difficulties,  it  is  possible  to  reach 
an  approximately  correct  view  of  the 
situation  at  any  time  by  weighing  fairly 
and  cautiously  a  number  of  manifesta- 
tions on  different  lines.  If  at  the  pre- 
sent time  such  an  experiment  does  not 
result  in  confirming  the  fears  of  impul- 
sive and  too  precipitate  thinkers,  it  cer- 
tainly does  tend  to  produce  a  conviction 
that  the  prevailing  tendencies  are  not 
reassuring,  and  that  there  is  more  than 
usual  need  for  circumspection  and  anx- 
ious vigilance. 

The  most  serious  vice  of  the  period  is 
perhaps  the  decline  of  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  non-recognition  of  duty. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  that 
this  manifestation  is  general,  but  that  it 
has  become  so  conspicuous  as  to  chal- 
lenge attention.  The  most  striking  ex- 
hibition of  it  just  now  is  in  trades- 
unionism,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that 
department  of  organized  labor.  It  has 
been  growing  up  for  many  years.  It 
may  be  that  in  its  more  repulsive  aspect 
it  is  a  legacy  of  the  war,  though  no 
doubt  much  of  it  belongs,  in  a  broad 
sense,  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  hu- 
manity. Decline  in  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility manifests  itself  in  many 
ways  :  in  business  dishonesty  ;  in  corpo- 
rate rapacity ;  in  acts  of  concerted  ven- 
geance and  oppression,  such  as  several 
Western  communities  have  united  in, 
against  the  railroads  ;  in  political  dem- 
agogism  ;  in  political  venality ;  in  the 
spread  of  commercial  and  financial  adul- 
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teration  and  fraud ;  in  the  betrayal  of 
trusts  ;  in  the  magnifying  of  rights  and 
the  minimizing  of  obligations.  Now  if  it 
is  found  that  all  these  things  have  been 
done  and  are  still  being  done,  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  ground  for  some  un- 
easiness will  probably  be  admitted  rea- 
sonable and  just.  Nor  must  it  be  over- 
looked that  the  persistence  of  many  evils 
of  the  time  is  facilitated  quite  as  much 
by  the  passivity,  amounting  to  acqui- 
escence, of  many,  as  by  the  bold  greed 
or  overweening  selfishness  of  the  few. 
Public  indifference  to  abuses  is  account- 
able for  their  increase  in  many  instances, 
and  this  indifference  is  itself  the  result 
of  an  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  private 
gain  which  excludes  public  spirit. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  de- 
cay of  religious  belief  is  at  the  bottom 
of  whatever  demoralization  we  suffer 
from,  and  scientific  skepticism  is  accused 
of  destroying  faith  in  Christianity. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  hypothesis.  Undoubtedly  skepti- 
cism is  bolder  and  more  outspoken  to- 
day than  it  was  half  a  century  ago ;  but 
unbelief  had  been  making  way  quietly 
long  before  the  evolutionary  philosophy 
was  formulated,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
go  very  far  back  in  history  to  find  a 
time  when  what  is  called  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity really  meant  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual consent  to  doctrines  scarcely  ever 
regarded  as  applicable  to  daily  life. 
When  formal  Christianity  seemed  most 
firmly  established,  its  professors  were 
not  less  eager  and  not  much  more  scru- 
pulous in  their  pursuit  of  wealth  than  at 
present.  Their  professions  were  louder, 
but  their  conduct  was  not  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrines  they  asserted 
belief  in.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Chris- 
tianity as  a  rule  of  life  has  never  yet 
been  accepted  by  Christendom ;  for  ac- 
ceptance in  any  true  sense  implies  obe- 
dience, and  that  there  has  never  been. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  weight  for 
the  assumption  that  the  new  philosophy 
has  lowered  the  moral  standard  to  an 


appreciable  extent.  Such  adherence  to 
Christianity  as  the  world  is  willing  to 
render  is  still  apparent.  Notwithstand- 
ing complaints  of  the  decline  of  religion 
in  New  England,  as  shown  by  the  aban- 
donment of  churches,  religious  statistics 
exhibit  strong  vitality  in  all  the  externals 
of  the  faith.  In  the  West,  where  the 
great  stream  of  settlement  flows,  new 
churches  are  springing  up  continually, 
and  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  pro- 
curing funds  for  their  maintenance.  In 
fact,  the  manifestations  of  loose  morality 
most  conspicuous  in  these  days  occur 
generally  rather  in  defiance  of  religious 
professions  than  in  accordance  with  in- 
fidelity or  agnosticism.  A  significant 
fact  in  this  connection  is  the  appearance 
among  the  sturdiest  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  some  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  declining  conscien- 
tiousness ;  that  is  to  say,  among  the  Irish 
workingmen,  who  in  their  trades-unions 
have  exhibited  quite  as  marked  a  dis- 
position to  ignore  their  obligations  and 
to  magnify  their  rights  as  could  any 
skeptic. 

Were  it  asserted  that  the  real  trouble 
with  the  churches  consisted  in  their 
failure  to  convert  the  world  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  not  be  easy  to  dispute 
the  proposition  ;  for  no  man  can  study 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  conduct 
of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  without 
perceiving  that  the  two  proceed  upon 
different  lines,  towards  radically  diver- 
gent ends.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
just than  to  charge  upon  Christianity 
the  defects  of  modern  civilization,  for 
there  never  has  been  a  truly  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  prospects  for  one  to- 
day are  anything  but  bright.  To  say 
that  Christianity  has  proved  a  failure  is 
indeed  to  trifle  with  the  truth  of  history. 
It  has  not  been  tried  yet,  and  it  is  not 
one  of  the  least  hopeful  signs  of  the  tunes 
that  a  disposition  to  give  it  a  serious  pro- 
bation is  developing  simultaneously  in 
several  quarters.  What  applied  Chris- 
tianity could  have  done  for  the  world  it 
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has  no  means  of  knowing  so  far.  The 
people  in  all  times,  since  the  second 
century,  have  simply  received  so  much 
of  the  doctrine  as  could  be  held  without 
surrendering  their  besetting  sins.  Pro- 
gress there  has  been,  and  growth  of  hu- 
manizing ideas,  but  very  little  advance 
in  the  line  of  accord  with  the  primitive 
religion.  The  masses,  too,  have  for  many 
years  been  practically  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  They  do  not  go  to  wor- 
ship. They  do  not  retain  the  old  be- 
liefs. It  is  not  so  much  that  they  have 
been  infected  by  the  new  philosophy,  of 
which  they  know  little.  But  they  are 
pessimists  through  poverty.  Life  for 
them  is  so  cruel  and  ceaseless  a  struggle 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  theological  schemes  of  thought. 
This  world  exacts  too  much  from  them. 
They  do  not  care  to  hear  of  another. 
To  many,  such  annihilation  would  seem 
consolatory,  but  their  thoughts  never 
travel  so  far  out  of  their  narrow  circle 
of  sufferings  and  privations.  Still  there 
is  ar  skeptical  influence  at  work  even  in 
the  lowest  classes.  It  is  the'  irony  of 
destiny  that  the  working  hypothesis  of 
the  philosopher  becomes,  in  descending, 
the  dogma  of  the  ignorant  man.  The 
evolutionary  theory  is  not  comprehend- 
ed of  the  populace,  but  the  doubts  it 
suggests  have  been  roughly  interpreted 
as  positive  negations.  Agnosticism  is 
reversed,  and  the  non-existence  of  deity 
is  postulated  with  confidence.  Just  so 
the  skepticism  of  the  encyclopaedists  in 
filtering  through  to  the  French  masses 
became  blank  atheism. 

This  is  an  age  of  rank  materialism, 
and  the  prevailing  tone  finds  an  echo  in 
the  whole  social  structure.  There  has 
never  been  a  period  when  wealth  count- 
ed for  more  than  at  present.  There  has 
never  been  a  time,  it  might  be  added, 
when  the  morality  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth  counted  for  less.  The 
greed  of  gain  overmasters  everything. 
The  boldest  and  the  least  scrupulous  at- 
tain the  most  commanding  positions,  and 


though  they  may  be  abused  they  are 
none  the  less  accepted  as  leaders  and 
yielded  to  as  conquerors  in  the  battle  of 
life.  The  poor,  of  course,  see  all  this, 
and  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it. 
Men  wonder  that  socialism  and  anarch- 
ism should  find  a  footing  in  this  repub- 
lic. There  is  no  ground  for  surprise ; 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  socialism  and 
anarchy  have  found  standing  among  us 
because  the  conditions  here  are  in  many 
respects  identical  with  those  of  the  Old 
World.  Inequalities  exist  which  are  not 
the  result  of  superior  virtue,  but  of  su- 
perior vice.  Men  are  rich,  not  because 
they  have  honestly  earned  wealth,  but 
because  they  have  dishonestly  stolen  it. 
Colossal  fortunes  are  raised  upon  acts  of 
spoliation  no  whit  more  defensible  than 
the  plunderings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
these  ill-won  fortunes  are  held,  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  society,  to  be  inviolable. 
A  desire  to  overthrow  a  system  under 
which  such  things  can  be  done  is  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  and  there  is 
much  more  in  it  than  the  wild  and  reck- 
less lust  of  anarchy,  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  assume  as  the  inspiring  motive. 

It  is  not  the  decay  of  faith  that  is 
mainly  accountable,  however,  for  any  of 
the  existing  evils.  It  may  be  that  the 
decay  of  works  has  more  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  in  the 
adoption  of  a  living  Christianity  may  be 
found  the  sole  remedy  for  dangers  which 
seem  to  increase  with  the  progress  of 
our  thoroughly  materialistic  civilization. 
That  question,  however,  must  be  de- 
ferred for  the  time.  Passing  from  the 
educated  classes  to  the  less  educated  and 
the  uneducated,  we  find  that  the  most 
active  influence  in  operation  is  that  of 
trades-unionism,  and  the  results  of  this 
influence  are  in  several  respects  disquiet- 
ing. It  is  the  object  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  to  stimulate  individualism. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  largest  success 
hitherto  attained  in  this  direction  is  al- 
together comforting.  Individualism  has 
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shown  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  fos- 
tering of  selfishness  and  the  neglect  of 
community  interests.  It  certainly  has 
promoted  material  progress,  given  us 
many  great  enterprises,  hastened  the  set- 
tlement and  development  of  the  country, 
and  intensified  all  the  national  energies. 
Trades-unionism,  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
poses itself  to  individualism,  and  in  a 
mischievous  way.  Before  going  further, 
it  must  be  said  clearly  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  appears  to  be  both  neces- 
sary and  just.  It  is  the  only  method  by 
which  labor  can  protect  itself  against  the 
rapacity  of  capital  and  the  iron  pressure 
of  competition.  That  is  undoubtedly  true 
as  regards  the  laboring  masses.  It  ap- 
plies less  fully  to  the  minority  of  supe- 
rior workmen.  For  these  the  unorgan- 
ized condition  must  be  preferable,  for 
their  natural  destiny  is  to  rise  above  the 
ranks,  and  to  become  employers  them- 
selves. Yet  though  labor  organization 
may  be  proper,  it  is  the  fact  that  its 
operation  is  frequently  against  the  inter- 
ests both  of  the  workingmen  and  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  it  threatens  to  produce  a 
state  of  servitude  and  dependence  wholly 
inimical  to  the  democratic  system,  and 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
true  civic  freedom. 

In  all  consideration  of  what  is  called 
the  labor  question  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  generic  term  "  labor  " 
by  the  trades-unions  is  unwarranted  and 
misleading.  The  acceptance  of  the  term, 
moreover,  has  had  decidedly  confusing 
results.  The  press  and  the  politicians, 
by  employing  it  carelessly  and  freely, 
have  helped  to  strengthen  the  false  im- 
pression that  it  is  really  the  entire  labor 
element  of  the  country  which  is  con- 
cerned. The  truth  is  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  all  the  other  trades-unions 
together  constitute  no  more  than  a  mi- 
nority of  the  workingmen  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  the  non-union  workingmen 
are  twice  or  three  times  as  many  as  the 
union  men ;  and  that  consequently  no 


clear  or  just  ideas  can  be  formulated  on 
the  whole  question  so  long  as  the  right 
of  the  organized  workingmen  to  speak 
for  labor  generally  is  tacitly  conceded. 
The  importance  of  this  point  is  further 
shown  when  the  relation  of  organized  to 
unorganized  labor  is  examined.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organs  and  spokesmen  of 
the  trades-unions,  there  is  trouble  only 
between  capital  and  labor.  But  every 
strike  exposes  the  fallacy  of  this  posi- 
tion ;  for  no  sooner  have  the  men  in  any 
employment  struck  than  their  places  are 
sought  eagerly  by  others,  who  are  willing 
to  accept  all  the  conditions  rejected  by 
them.  The  new-comers  represent  unor- 
ganized labor.  They  are  the  majority. 
They  are  men  who  have  not  yet  been 
drummed  into  the  ranks  ;  who  have  not 
surrendered  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
citizens ;  who  retain  the  privilege  of 
working  for  whom  they  please,  at  such 
wages  as  they  choose  to  accept ;  who  do 
not  permit  a  "  walking  delegate  "  to  de- 
termine whether  their  wives  and  children 
shall  have  plenty  or  go  hungry.  Every 
great  strike  yet  undertaken  has  been 
broken  and  beaten  by  the  action  of  un- 
organized labor,  but  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor  continue  the  farce  of 
pretending  that  their  associations  alone 
have  any  right  to  be  considered  as  work- 
ingmen. The  offensive  if  meaningless 
epithet  "  scabs  "  has  been  invented  to 
designate  those  who  exercise  their  un- 
doubted rights  as  American  freemen, 
and  take  work  where  they  can  find  it, 
without  asking  the  permission  of  some 
Jack-in-office  calling  himself  a  "  master 
workman "  (perhaps  on  the  principle 
lucus  a  non  lucendo).  Thus  a  definite 
effort  to  ostracize  and  discredit  men  who 
are  acting  entirely  within  their  rights, 
and  who  are  to  be  commended  for  prefer- 
ring industry  to  loafing  and  practical 
independence  to  virtual  serfhood,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  labor 
organization.  Unfortunately,  the  politi- 
cian, seeing  only  the  minority  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  blinded  by  the  audacity 
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of  its  pretensions,  proceeds  as  though  it 
really  were  what  it  asserts  itself  to  be, 
and  defers  to  its  often  ignorant  and  im- 
practicable demands  with  a  prompt  ser- 
vility which  increases  the  general  confu- 
sion and  magnifies  the  general  danger. 

The  attitude  of  the  trades-unions  to- 
wards non-union  men  is  clearly  at  war 
with  the  theory  of  a  true  democracy. 
It  cannot  escape  attention,  either,  that 
those  who  would,  if  they  could,  prevent 
by  force  non-union  men  from  obtaining 
work,  and  who,  failing  coercion,  resort 
to  abuse  and  denunciation,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  inclination  to  tyrannize 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  charging  upon 
the  employers.  In  the  recent  succession 
of  strikes,  indeed,  the  impression  has  been 
conveyed  that  the  trades-union  men  are 
taught  to  regard  employers  as  the  Cath- 
olics in  the  Middle  Ages  regarded  her- 
etics ;  that  is,  as  not  entitled  to  be  kept 
faith  with  at  all.  For  in  many  instances 
men  who  were  forced  to  admit  that  they 
had  no  grievances  at  all  —  nay,  that  they 
we,re  treated  with  especial  kindness  and 
consideration  —  dropped  their  work  in- 
stantly at  the  command  of  some  stran- 
ger, and  coolly  abandoned  and  put  at 
peril  the  interests  of  those  who  had  be- 
haved generously  to  them.  In  several 
of  these  strikes  the  whole  proceedings 
were  so  irrational,  reckless,  and  fatuous 
that  they  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
theory  that  the  men  really  believed  the 
preposterous  assertions  of  their  leaders, 
and  confided  in  their  ability  to  paralyze 
industry  and  commerce  by  striking.  A 
natural  inference  from  this  proof  of  ex- 
traordinary credulity  is  that  many  work- 
ingmen  join  the  unions  on  the  strength 
of  false  promises  and  assurances,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  still  more 
are  impelled  to  join  by  moral  coercion. 
Once  members,  it  is  curious  how  soon 
they  come  to  regard  all  outsiders  with 
disfavor  or  open  enmity,  and  how  nat- 
urally the  jeer  "  scab  "  rises  to  their 
lips,  when  speaking  of  some  comrade 
who  has  not  seen  fit  to  become  a  union 


man  or  a"  "  Knight."  The  union  man 
in  effect  is  a  sectary,  and  he  exhibits  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  type. 

In  both  the  relations  aboved  noted  — 
that  of  the  union  man  toward  his  non- 
union fellow,  and  that  which  he  holds 
toward  his  employer  —  the  same  lack  of 
conscientiousness,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  is 
apparent.  That  is  a  strange  kind  of 
progress  which  produces  such  effects  ; 
which  tends  to  obscure  and  extinguish 
in  masses  of  men  the  perception  of  what 
they  owe  to  others,  and  to  magnify  ab- 
normally their  idea  of  what  others  owe 
to  them.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  to 
find  that  with  this  morbid  development 
of  blind  selfishness  there  goes  an  indif- 
ference to  the  deprivation  of  civic  rights 
which  is  unprecedented.  The  world  has, 
it  is  true,  often  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  nations  surrendering  their  own  liber- 
ties in  order  to  crush  those  of  their 
neighbors,  and  this  is  a  result  which  the 
lust  of  foreign  conquest  inevitably  pro- 
duces. But  never  before  has  there  been 
seen  a  tendency  to  surrender  liberty  in 
order  to  enslave  others,  in  the  name  of 
greater  freedom  and  under  democratic 
institutions.  The  Knights  of  Labor  can, 
of  course,  never  succeed  by  striking  un- 
less they  can  prevent  others  from  tak- 
ing the  work  they  give  up.  But  they 
can  never  achieve  this  lawfully  unless 
they  have  enrolled  all  labor  in  their 
ranks.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
that  end  is  accomplished,  strikes  will 
doubtless  succeed ;  they  will  succeed,  that 
is  to  say,  until  they  reach  the  point  when 
it  becomes  cheaper  for  the  employers  to 
stop  their  business  than  to  yield.  When 
that  point  has  been  reached,  it  will  be  in 
order  to  introduce  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive measures  tried  by  the  French  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  true  that  all  of 
these  attempts  to  dragoon  capital  and  to 
control  industry,  commerce,  arid  finance 
failed  signally,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  backed  by  the  guillotine. 
But  inasmuch  as  each  generation  seems 
doomed  to  learn  even  the  simplest  les- 
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sons  of  political  economy  for  itself,  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
first  principles  before  the  truths  are 
realized  that  there  are  many  things 
which  a  majority  vote  cannot  bring  to 
pass,  and  many,  too,  which  even  unlimit- 
ed material  power  cannot  accomplish. 

But  the  trades-unions  look  to  one  end 
only.  They  claim  to  be  organized  for 
the  protection  and  general  advance  of 
the  interests  of  labor.  Are  the  interests 
of  labor  then  confined  to  the  securing  of 
the  highest  possible  pay  for  the  least 
possible  amount  of  work  ?  Does  the 
man  who  contracts  to  do  certain  work 
take  upon  himself  no  obligations  toward 
his  employer  ?  Has  "  duty  "  ceased  to 
have  any  significance  for  the  modern 
workingman  ?  It  seems  as  if  these 
questions  must  all  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  trades-union  system  dis- 
courages industry,  excellence,  emulation, 
conscientiousness.  It  seeks  to  keep 
down,  to  degrade,  to  deprive  of  natural 
superiority,  the  best  class  of  workmen. 
It  seeks  to  reduce  all  to  a  common  level ; 
the  level,  namely,  of  the  least  thrifty  and 
the  least  capable.  In  order  to  frustrate 
the  action  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
always  gives  the  victory  to  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  this  agency 
deliberately  undertakes  to  paralyze  the 
fittest,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  plane 
of  the  least  fit.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose  other  natural  laws  have  to  be 
violated,  and  moral  laws  also.  All  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  the  employer,  all 
sense  of  obligation,  all  sentiment  of  kind- 
liness or  gratitude,  must  be  repressed. 
The  cardinal  tenet  of  the  system  is  that 
capital  is  an  .enemy,  to  be  spoiled  like 
the  Egyptians  whenever  possible,  but  to 
be  trusted  never.  Many  enlightened 
and  broad-minded  employers  of  labor 
have  of  late  years  tried  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
their  men.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
these  efforts  have  been  defeated  through 
the  suspicio'n  and  ill-will  engendered  by 
the  labor  organizations.  And  indeed, 


if  workmen  are  made  to  believe  that 
the  capital  which  furnishes  employment 
for  them  ought  to  belong  to  them,  and 
would  so  belong  if  right  were  done,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  relations  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers  should 
be  strained. 

But  it  would  be  less  than  just  to  the 
trades-unions  to  put  the  whole  responsi- 
bility upon  them.  It  is  due  to  them  to 
point  out  that  the  decline  of  conscien- 
tiousness and  the  sense  of  duty  is  ob- 
servable also  among  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  unions,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
conspicuously  displayed.  Several  manu- 
facturers who  employ  unorganized  labor 
have  made  special  efforts  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  their  hands  ;  providing  them, 
for  example,  with  cheap  and  nutritious 
meals,  with  clean  and  well-ventilated 
work-rooms,  with  civilized  appliances  for 
removing  the  dirt  of  the  working  hours. 
But  whenever  the  maintenance  of  such 
arrangements  has  depended  in  any  way 
upon  the  making  of  an  effort  by  the 
work-people,  or  the  expenditure  of  a  lit- 
tle trouble,  or  the  amendment  of  an  old 
and  bad  habit,  failure  has  resulted,  sim- 
ply from  the  indifference  or  obstinate 
conservatism  of  the  people  themselves. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  a  higher  class  of  work-people  would 
not  thus  have  refused-  to  be  helped  for- 
ward. That  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  all  classes  of  labor,  and  that  the 
lower  class  not  seldom  counts  for  more 
than  any  other  in  the  fixing  of  current 
tendencies.  At  a  time,  too,  when  society 
generally,  and  not  labor  alone,  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  a  kind  of  moral  relaxa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
defects  will  be  found  in  widely  separated 
strata.  For  every  period  has  its  gen- 
eral average  of  morality,  and  as  a  rule 
the  prevailing  vices  of  a  period  are  dis- 
tributed impartially,  the  chief  differences 
in  manifestation  being  due  to  variety  in 
the  environment. 

The  normal  tendency  of  trades-union- 
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ism  being  to  weaken  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  employers,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  com- 
munity generally  should  also  be  dimin- 
ished. This  may  be  seen  in  the  marked 
indifference  of  strikers  to  the  inconven- 
ience or  positive  suffering  and  injury 
their  proceedings  entail  upon  the  public, 
with  whom  they  have  no  cause  of  quar- 
rel, and  upon  whose  sympathy  they  are 
so  largely  dependent  in  the  last  resort. 
The  late  attempt  to  create  a  coal  famine 
in  New  York  was  a  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  this.  The  fact  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  coal  must  cause  severe  hard- 
ship to  the  poor  did  not  weigh  at  all 
with  the  strikers.  The  consideration 
that  people  in  their  own  class  would  feel 
the  effect  of  the  movement  first  and 
most  sharply  counted  for  nothing  with 
them.  Even  the  obvious  circumstance 
that  there  was  no  strong  probability  of 
success  did  not  deter  them  from  entering 
upon  an  experiment  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  only  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  retail  dealers,  and  took  it  away 
from  those  who  could  least  •  afford  it. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  strike,  in 
fact,  was  to  make  the  poor  poorer,  and 
the  policy  of  extending  it  operated  in  the 
same  way,  by  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment thousands  of  men  who  had  no 
grievance  against  their  employers,  and 
the  effect  of  whose  cessation  from  work 
was  simply  to  furnish  employment  to 
non-union  men.  It  was  made  evident, 
however,  that  the  managers  of  the  strike 
deliberately  sought  to  bring  pressure 
upon  the  public  by  subjecting  them  to 
severe  privation ;  the  theory  being  that 
when  the  deprivation  became  intolerable 
the  people  at  large  would  in  some  way 
—  never  explained  or  defined  —  compel 
the  employers  to  yield.  Nothing  could 
be  less  practical  than  this  whole  project, 
but  the  significant  point  in  it  is  its  de 
pendence  upon  an  unstated  but  clearly 
implied  assumption,  —  the  assumption, 
namely,  that  the  strikers  had  a  perfect 
right  not  merely  to  stop  work  themselves, 


but  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  accept- 
ing the  employment  they  had  abandoned. 
They,  in  short,  claimed  a  monopoly  of 
labor;  ignored,  or  rather  denied,  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  workingmen, 
who  are  not  members  of  any  union  ;  and 
proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  pub- 
lic had  no  option  but  to  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  this  open  and  systematic 
subversion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Thus 
the  alleged  rights  of  one  comparatively 
small  body  of  laborers  were  set  up 
against  the  rights  and  interests,  first,  of 
all  non-union  workingmen ;  second,  of 
all  the  poor  of  New  York  ;  third,  of  the 
public  at  large  ;  and  great  suffering,  loss,  • 
and  inconvenience  were  caused  to  the 
community  by  tliis  obstinate  and  per- 
verse insistence  upon  rights  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  pure  fictions. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  more 
clearly  A  became  convinced  of  his  own 
rights  as  a  citizen,  the  more  he  would 
recognize  and  respect  B's  rights.  But 
when -citizen  A  joins  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, he  at  once  begins  to  ignore  all  the 
rights  of  B,  who  has  not  joined,  and 
poor  B  becomes  a  "  scab  "  in  his  eyes, 
and  consequently  a  fit  target  for  brick- 
bats and  clubs.  The  perversion  of  ideas 
which  trades-unionism  fosters  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  course  of  many  work- 
ingmen. The  system  begins  by  fetter- 
ing the  man's  capacities.  Apparently, 
the  main  object  aimed  at  is  the  whittling 
down  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  finest 
point  possible.  A  natural  result  is  the 
deterioration  of  the  work  done.  It  loses 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  is  next  attacked. 
There  ceases  to  be  any  realization  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  His 
employer  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
him.  If  a  heavy  contract  is  in  hand,  he 
is  more  likely  than  in  a  slack  time  to 
stop  work.  He  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
his  own  engagements.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  surrender  he  has  made  of  his 
freedom.  A  workman  who  is  pledged 
to  obey  the  finger-snap  of  any  "  walking 
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delegate  "  who  comes  into  the  shop  or 
factory  is  an  irresponsible  being.  He  is 
the  bond-slave  of  his  own  organization, 
which  may  at  any  moment,  and  without 
consulting  him,  deprive  him  of  work, 
and  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths, 
of  his  children.  A  man  who  has  given 
himself  over  to  such  a  despotism  is  cer- 
tainly no  longer  a  free  agent ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  makes  the  sur- 
render because  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
for  his  advantage,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  hold  this  opinion  if  he  perceived 
at  all  clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  his  fellow-men.  As  it 
is,  the  course  upon  which  he  has  entered 
gradually  extends  his  moral  deteriora- 
tion. The  over-exacting,  careless  work- 
man becomes  the  over-exacting,  careless 
citizen.  He  is  disposed  to  carry  the 
theory  of  trades-unionism  into  society 
generally.  His  view  of  his  social  rights 
expands  as  his  conception  of  his  social 
duties  diminishes.  He  no  longer  recog- 
nizes as  his  neighbors  any  but  those  who 
belong  to  his  organization,  and  even 
those  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  without 
compunction  when  his  own  interests  are 
in  view.  This  has  been  shown  recently 
by  the  pressure  put  upon  various  bodies 
of  men  to  make  them  join  what  was 
called  a  "  sympathetic  "  strike.  In  one 
instance  the  only  possible  result  of  going 
out  was  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  strik- 
ers, for  the  general  demand  was  for  a 
lower  rate  than  that  they  were  receiving. 
The  utter  absurdity  of  requiring  these 
men  to  strike,  under  the  circumstances, 
had  no  influence  whatever  with  the  man- 
agers, who  compelled  the  poor  fellows 
to  stultify  themselves  by  demanding  a 
reduction  of  pay.  But  to  what  extent 
must  the  moral  backbone  of  any  set  of 
men  have  been  softened  before  they  are 
prepared  to  submit  to  dictation  so  plain 
ly  hostile  to  their  nearest  interests  ! 

All  progress  deserving  of  the  name 
depends  upon  self-help.  Paternalism, 
no  matter  in  what  kind,  is  weakening 
and  demoralizing.  The  present  labor 


movement,  however,  has  gone  astray  at 
the  outset,  and  it  tends  more  and  more 
to  erratic  and  mischievous  courses.  The 
worst  evils  which  afflict  labor  it  leaves 
untouched,  or,  what  is  worse,  it  makes 
crutches  of  them.  Nothing  in  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  is  of 
half  the  importance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  drink,  for  instance ;  yet 
what  has  trades-unionism  done  to  check 
intemperance  ?  When  men  go  on  strike, 
the  first  place  they  make  for  is  the  sa- 
loon. There  they  waste  their  earnings 
and  savings,  while  talking  about  their 
grievances.  They  squander  their  sub- 
stance willfully,  and  then  charge  the  con- 
sequent suffering  upon  capital  or  upon 
society.  When  cooperative  industries 
are  suggested  to  wage-earners,  the  staple 
objection  raised  is  want  of  capital.  With 
the  organization  of  the  trades-unions, 
however,  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible 
to  raise  a  fund  of  several  millions  for  in- 
vestment in  such  enterprises,  if  the  mil- 
lions were  not  every  year  poured  into 
saloon  tills.  Trades-unionism  does  not 
teach  thrift.  The  workingmen  who  rise 
and  become  employers  themselves  are 
not  the  victims  of  paternalism,  but  the 
men  who  rely  on  their  own  exertions 
and  their  own  sacrifices  from  the  first. 
They  are  the  men  who  possess  and  ex- 
ercise independence  and  self-restraint; 
who  eschew  self-indulgence,  and  do  their 
duty  wherever  they  may  be. 

Not  long  ago  a  master  workman,  lead- 
er or  manager  of  the  largest  body  of 
organized  workingmen  in  the  Eastern 
States,  was  examined  by  a  legislative 
committee  as  to  the  views  and  aims  of 
his  association.  He  talked  much  about 
the  desirability  of  getting  "  government " 
to  do  many  things.  He  believed  all  the 
transportation  agencies  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  government ;  that  all  the 
factories  should  be  controlled  in  the 
same  way  ;  that  all  the  telegraph  and 
steamship  lines,  and  finally  all  the  great 
industries,  should  be  handed  over  to 
government.  Paternalism  ran  rampant 
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in  this  man's  brain,  evidently,  but  he 
doubtless  spoke  what  numbers  of  his 
fellows  are  thinking ;  and  they  are  think- 
ing such  deplorable  nonsense  chiefly  be- 
cause the  school  of  trades-unionism  has 
trained  their  ideas  in  the  direction  of  de- 
pendence. There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to 
the  growth  of  vigor  and  capacity  as  the 
habit  of  leaning  upon  something  or  some- 
body, —  the  habit  of  sitting  still,  and  ex- 
pecting some  outside  force  to  remove  all 
the  difficulties  of  life.  This,  too,  tends 
to  moral  decadence,  for  the  sense  of  duty 
must  be  weakened  by  whatever  belief 
leads  men  to  think  themselves  in  any 
way  entitled  to  extraneous  assistance,'or 
generates  in  them  a  conviction  that  the 
world  is  under  obligations  to  equalize 
conditions  which  are  quite  as  often  the 
outcome  of  vices  and  deficiencies  as  the 
undeserved  product  of  blind  circum- 
stance. 

There  is  another  kind  of  labor  in 
which  the  same  general  defects  and  dis- 
abilities are  apparent.  The  complaints 
cpncerning  what  is  called  domestic  ser- 
vice are  peculiar  to  no  time, 'but  the  pres- 
ent day  offers  some  emphasized  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  which  illustrate  the 
drift  of  the  period.  The  increasing  ex- 
actions of  the  servant  class  are  every- 
where noticed,  and  with  this  growth  of 
the  demand  for  higher  wages  proceeds 
a  decline  of  average  capacity  and  sense 
of  duty.  Housekeepers  deplore  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude  of  servants,  and  de- 
clare that  the  latter  seem  to  care  noth- 
ing for  the  conscientious  performance  of 
their  duties,  nothing  for  the  interests  of 
their  employers,  nothing  even  for  their 
own  reputation  for  competency.  To  get 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  as  little 
as  possible  in  return,  appears  to  be  the 
aim  they  have  set  before  themselves,  in 
short.  Doubtless  the  culpability  is  not 
all  on  one  side.  As  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  the  former  is 
amenable  to  reproof  no  less  than  the  lat- 
ter, so  in  the  case  of  house  service  the 
mistresses  no  less  than  the  servants  are 


accountable.  Often  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  wanting  quite  as  much 
with  the  employer  as  with  the  employed. 
Often  servants  are  treated  with  so  com- 
plete an  overlooking  of  their  humanity 
that  they  must  be  more  than  human  not 
to  resent  it.  Still  oftener  they  are  left 
to  their  own  devices  by  women  whose 
ignorance  of  housekeeping  prevents  them 
from  exercising  supervision,  or  whose 
abandonment  to  selfish  and  frivolous  in- 
dulgence renders  them  indifferent  to  the 
comfort  of  their  families ;  and  in  these 
circumstances  servants  are  not  much  to 
be  blamed  if  they  neglect  their  work,  or 
take  the  easiest  methods  in  dealing  with 
it.  Of  course  the  self-respecting,  con- 
scientious worker  will,  do  his  or  her  duty 
without  any  compulsion;  but  this  class 
appears  to  be  dying  out.  After  making 
whatever  allowance  is  just,  the  existence 
of  a  marked  tendency  to  exact  excessive 
remuneration  for  distinctly  inferior  and 
slovenly  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
trait  of  the  period,  and  one  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  becoming  less  accentuated. 

If  it  is  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  re- 
publican system  that  politicians  should 
be  demagogues,  insincere,  untruthful, 
tricky,  and  wanting  in  patriotism,  the 
fact  is  a  serious  and  ominous  one ;  but 
that  American  politicians  are  to-day 
conspicuous  for  these  qualities  is  unhap- 
pily not  to  be  seriously  disputed.  If 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  we  find  a  weak 
sense  of  duty,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
not  less  apparent  when  we  examine  pol- 
itics. The  ordinary  politician  appears 
to  be  so  short-sighted  that  he  can  only 
perceive  what  is  brought  close  under  his 
eyes,  and  therefore  he  attaches  undue 
importance  to  the  noisy  manifestations 
of  blatant  minorities.  He  is  afflicted 
with  so  marked  a  moral  instability  that 
his  policy  is  forever  one  of  expediency  ; 
and  he  considers  that  expedient  which 
puts  him  in  line  with  the  loudest  clamor 
of  the  moment.  His  chief  anxiety,  his 
main  object,  is  to  keep  or  obtain  votes, 
and  because  he  is  purblind  and  without 
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fixed  principles,  he  does  things  to  com- 
pass this  end  which  may  almost  make 
patriots  despair.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  recent  action  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  Dependent  Pensions  Bill.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  only  unnecessary,  not  only 
an  extravagance ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
audacious  schemes  of  plunder,  one  of 
the  most  profligate  and  demoralizing 
plans  to  squander  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  ever  conceived.  Already  the 
public  gratitude  had  been  cruelly  im- 
posed upon  by  pension  legislation.  Al- 
ready imposture  and  fraud  had  been 
fostered  by  laws  which  enabled  the  least 
deserving  to  recover  heavy  sums  as  back- 
pay, together  with  support  for  the  future. 
But  nothing  equal  in  impudent  dishon- 
esty to  the  Dependent  Pensions  Bill 
had  been  projected.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  probably  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  would  have  been  called 
for.  Practically  it  is  impossible  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  expenditure,  because  it 
must  have  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  the  rapacity  capable 
of  being  brought  into  operation  by  a 
law  which  threw  down  all  barriers,  and 
invited  every  rogue,  adventurer,  shirk, 
bounty-jumper,  deserter,  and  loafer  to 
come  forward  in  person  or  by  his  family, 
and  share  the  benevolence  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Now  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  character  of  this  monstrous  bill 
was  not  known  to  Congress.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  it  was  urged  with  indecent  activ- 
ity by  the  claim  agent  class,  who,  it  may 
be  assumed,  had  most  to  expect  from  it. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  no  honorable 
veteran  ever  dreamed  of  demanding  leg- 
islation of  the  kind.  Many  old  soldiers 
openly  denounced  it,  and  protested  with 
just  indignation  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  Grand  Army  and  to  all  honest  men 
who  had  served  the  country.  But  Con- 
gress, with  the  true  politician's  low  view 
of  things,  imagined  it  would  make  the 
soldier  vote  "  solid,"  and  neither  Repub- 
licans nor  Democrats  ventured  to  oppose 


the  measure.  Bad  as  it  was  known  to 
be,  it  passed  both  houses.  Congress 
shuffled  off  its  responsibility  on  the 
President,  and  had  he  not  been  more 
keenly  alive  to  his  duty  it  would  have 
become  a  law  by  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can people's  sworn  representatives  and 
agents. 

Another  flagrant  example  of  prevail- 
ing want  of  conscientiousness  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Bill.  It 
was  demonstrated  incontrovertibly  that 
this  measure  must,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  injure  not  only  corporate  but  public 
interests  seriously.  It  was  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  the  case.  It  was 
cheerfully  conceded  by  numbers  of  Con- 
gressmen that  the  bill  was  a  bad  one. 
But  for  all  this  they  voted  for  its  pas- 
sage, and  it  became  a  law.  The  expla- 
nation given  was  that  some  portion  of 
"  the  people  "  demanded  a  law  which 
would  restrict  the  power  of  the  railroads  ; 
and  though  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  act  would  not 
hurt  the  people  much  more  than  the  cor- 
porations, it  was  enacted.  In  both  these 
cases  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  abso- 
lute irresponsibility  manifested  by  the 
national  legislature, — an  irresponsibility 
so  complete  as  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  honorable  members  really  are  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  Washington  is 
the  focus  of  such  exhibitions  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  duty.  The  current  political 
record  swarms  with  episodes,  accusa- 
tions, suspicions,  all  indicating  general 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  it  is  only 
safe  always  to  predicate  the  worst  in 
matters  of  the  kind.  The  gamut  of  in- 
famy runs  from  the  "  selling  out "  of 
a  congressional  candidate  to  the  alleged 
purchase  of  more  than  one  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  regard  to 
each  and  every  ugly  episode  the  matter- 
of-fact  manner  of  its  reception  shows  a 
familiarity  with  similar  affairs  far  more 
suggestive  than  creditable  as  to  the  past. 
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Labor  and  politics  are  not  the  only 
fields  in  which  demoralization  is  mani- 
fested. In  the  heavy  vote  cast  for  Henry 
George,  in  New  York,  last  autumn,  some- 
thing else  than  politics  was  concerned. 
It  was  as  a  special  kind  of  reformer  that 
Mr.  George  was  supported,  and  he  drew 
around  him  quite  a  brilliant  gathering  of 
educated  men,  including  college  profes- 
sors, Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen, 
authors,  journalists,  and  professional 
men.  These  men  were  most  enthusi- 
astic in  the  advocacy  of  his  land  doc- 
trines. One  of  them,  Dr.  McGlynn,  has 
since  revolted  against  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  on  this  ground,  and  in  doing 
so  has  nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast,  amid 
the  loud  approval  of  his  fellow  disciples 
of  the  Georgian  creed,  boldly  proclaim- 
ing his  adhesion  to  a,  policy  of  naked  con- 
fiscation ;  that  is  to  say,  of  open  and  un- 
ashamed robbery.  Now  when  men  of 
intellect  and  education,  men  of  thorough- 
ly amiable  character  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, find  it  possible  to  assimilate 
and  indorse  a  doctrine  so  flagrantly  im- 
moral and  dishonest  as  that  which  forms 
the  cap-sheaf  of  Mr.  George's  ingenious 
sophistries  and  fallacies,  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  there  is  more  in  this  aberra- 
tion than  a  few  isolated  cases  of  mental 
confusion  ;  and  perhaps  if  it  is  conclud- 
ed that  a  distii.ct  stream  of  tendency  is 
thus  curiously  thrown  into  relief,  the 
idea  may  not  be  a  fanciful  one. 

The  disturbance  of  old  views  and 
moral  tenets  has  been  proceeding  quite 
insidiously  in  many  ways  and  for  some 
time.  There  are  some  who  would  even 
affirm  that  the  churches  have  not  quite 
escaped  the  prevalent  contagion ;  who 
would  point,  for  example,  to  the  so-called 
Andover  Heresy  case,  and  ask  if  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  dispute  was 
compatible  with  the  candor  and  ingenu- 
ousness which  ought  to  be  looked  for  in 
such  a  quarter.  Whether  it  is  worth 
any  one's  while  to  spend  time  in  dis- 
cussing such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  future 
probation  is  one  question,  but  certainly 


not  the  most  important.  That,  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  is,  whether  it  is 
justifiable,  for  men  who  have  under- 
taken to  teach  certain  views,  to  make 
material  changes  in  their  instruction, 
changes  which  could  not  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion in  whose  employ  they  are,  without 
resigning  their  positions.  That  such  a 
question  should  have  to  be  "brought  up 
for  discussion  and  determination  is  in  it- 
self significant ;  even  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  the  inability  of  many  people  to  per- 
ceive the  gist  of  the  dispute  between  Dr. 
McGlynn  and  his  church.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  decline 
of  the  sense  of  duty  and  conscientious- 
ness is  apparent  in  many  places  and 
many  ways,  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  change,  and  reasons  which  have 
to  do  with  the  general  trend  of  the  age. 
The  materialism  of  the  time  is  its  most 
conspicuous  characteristic.  The  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  what  wealth  will  bring 
absorbs  nine  tenths  of  the  available  hu- 
man energy.  In  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
for  the  preservation  of  that  individual 
freedom  held  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare,  law  has  been  far 
more  influential  than  ethics.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  live  under  a  code 
which  is  largely  conventional,  and  which, 
if  it  does  not  enjoin  immorality,  pro- 
duces many  sinister  effects  by  ignoring 
its  social  consequences.  No  man  fairly 
grounded  in  ethics  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  grotesque  inconsistency  of  a  system 
under  which  the  man  who,  by  elaborate 
deception  and  misrepresentation,  cheats 
his  fellows  on  Wall  Street  out  of  a  for- 
tune is  held  to  be  "  smart "  and  clever, 
and  is  welcomed  by  honest  men  and  wo- 
men without  hesitation  ;  while  the  man 
who  breaks  into  a  store  and  steals  a  few 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  is  sent  to  prison 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  No  clear- 
sighted observer  can  avoid  perceiving 
the  preposterousness  of  such  a  system. 
The  scoundrel  whose  cold-blooded  calcu- 
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lation  results  in  the  ruin  of  hundreds ; 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  as  much 
misery  as  a  minor  war  could  cause ;  who 
drives  men  to  suicide,  women  to  shame, 
children  to  privation  and  suffering ; 
whose  every  dollar  is,  without  figure  of 
speech,  stolen  from  his  neighbors,  passes 
tranquil  and  admired  through  the  world, 
reaps  all  possible  material  benefit  from 
his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  receives,  at  ah1 
events  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  respect 
and  deferential  submission  of  society. 
He  may  even  violate  the  laws  so  plainly 
that  he  can  no  longer  remain  in  this 
country.  In  such  a  case,  however,  he 
has  but  to  pass  over  the  frontier,  and 
immediately  he  is  able  to  live  with  all 
the  vulgar  ostentation  of  a  rich  thief, 
and  is  visited  by  his  "  loyal  "  friends  — 
that  is,  by  persons  who  do  not  think  a 
little  matter,  such  as  an  embezzlement, 
deserving  of  strong  reproof ;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unfortunate  but  good-hearted  fellow, 
who  is  inconvenienced  by  the  vexatious 
rigor  of  the  laws. 

If  the  inequities  of  the  law  and  of  so- 
cial observances  are  patent  to  the  least 
prejudiced  observer,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  escape  the  notice 
of  that  class  which  has  most  reason  to 
complain  of,  because  it  feels  most  direct- 
ly, these  inequalities.  It  is  indeed  of 
little  use  to  counsel  the  practice  of  all 
the  virtues  to  those  whom  circumstances 
or  their  own  deficiencies  exclude  from 
the  pleasures  which  material  prosperity 
brings,  and  who  realize  with  ever-grow- 
ing bitterness  the  fullness  of  the  success 
which  so  often  attends  upon  bold  un- 
scrupulousness.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  when  the  standard  of  a  period 
is  material  prosperity,  and  the  general 
energies  are  devoted  to  that  pursuit,  the 
prevailing  tendencies  will  inevitably 
weaken  the  inclination  of  the  masses, 
who  can  never  expect  wealth  by  travel- 
ing in  the  old  grooves,  to  respect  con- 
ventional rules,  and  the  manifest  tri- 
umph in  notorious  instances  of  money 


over  morality  will  strengthen  the  dispo- 
sition to  turn  to  modes  of  acquisition  not 
less  reprehensible  than  menacing  to  the 
security  of  the  state.  The  decline  in 
the  sense  of  duty  may  not  as  yet  have 
reached  the  point  of  danger.  To  exag- 
gerate its  extent  or  its  importance  would 
be  as  little  justifiable  as  to  underrate 
them.  But  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
all  the  tendencies  here  spoken  of  are  in 
active  operation,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  reactionary  influence  they  must  be 
expected  to  become  stronger  every  year. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  serious  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  remove  the  dis- 
contents of  the  masses  is  in  line  with 
the  general  movement  of  materialism. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  one  ami  of 
human  exertion  deserving  development 
is  material  prosperity.  The  working 
classes  seek  to  increase  their  opportuni- 
ties in  this  direction  even  while  denoun- 
cing the  consequences  of  absorption  in 
the  pursuit.  The  one  good  to  be  striven 
for,  according  to  the  modern  creed,  is 
riches  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  much  the  faith 
of  those  who  fail  as  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed. The  question  where  this  will  lead 
us  eventually  is  therefore  a  practical 
one.  If  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
that  material  life  is  the  only  one  to  be 
considered,  it  becomes  necessary  to  as- 
certain what  influence  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  this  tenet  is  likely  to  have, 
not  only  upon  popular  opinion,  but  upon 
popular  conduct.  As  yet  we  are  only 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  epoch, 
and  we  are  not  wholly  committed  to  it. 
A  sense  of  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
life  still  lingers  among  us.  If  most  of 
us  have  ceased  to  pay  more  than  a  lip- 
worship  to  the  spiritual,  a  certain  de- 
corous habit  of  external  reverence  for  it 
remains,  and  perhaps  covers  some  ashes 
from  which  the  fire  has  not  quite  de- 
parted. We  pride  ourselves  upon  in- 
tellectual advance,  not  always  with  the 
best  of  reasons.  We  have  certainly 
grown  in  suavity  and  the  courtesies  of 
social  culture,  though  this  suavity  not 
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seldom  becomes  the  disguise  of  commu- 
nity weakness  and  that  lack  of  public 
spirit  which  is  best  described  by  the 
term  "  incivism."  That  such  polish  as 
exists  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
growth  in  true  chivalry,  or  any  eman- 
cipation from  actual  self-indulgence  de- 
scending to  boorishness,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  people  who  once  prided  them- 
selves upon  their  considerateness  in  the 
treatment  of  women  now  habitually,  in 
our  great  cities,  keep  their  seats  in  the 
public  conveyances,  and  allow  women  to 
stand.  It  is  but  a  little  matter,  perhaps, 
yet  not  without  its  significance. 

So  far  the  encouragement  of  individ- 
ualism has  been  the  national  object.  Un- 
questionably it  has  had  splendid  material 
results.  To-day  labor  is  opposing  this 
method  of  development  by  a  system  which 
discourages  individualism,  and  seeks  to 
accomplish  large  purposes  through  a  sub- 
ordination, discipline,  and  self-sacrifice 
suggesting  rather  the  system  invented 
by  Ignatius  Loyola  than  anything  to  be 
expected  from  the  democratic  nineteenth 
century.  No  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  instrument  employed,  however, 
the  ultimate  aim  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  nation,  namely,  material  prosperity. 
Everywhere  the  influence  of  the  spirit- 
ual upon  life  is  declining,  and  this  not- 
withstanding some  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  Intellectual  discussion  of  spir- 
itual ideas  does  not  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  spirituality  in  actual  conduct. 
Intellectual  assent  to  doctrines  never 
translated  into  practice  has  indeed  been 
the  world's  favorite  method  of  evading 
its  higher  duties  and  obligations  in  all 
times.  To-day,  however,  we  are  passing 
beyond  the  conventional  hypocrisies  of 
our  ancestors,  and  are  actually  demolish- 
ing edifices  which  they  at  the  worst  only 
neglected,  while  pretending  to  venerate. 
Nothing  need  be  said  here  as  to  the 
validity  or  non-validity  of  the  modern 
destructive  criticism.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  argument  it  is  only  necessary  to 
record  the  fact  of  its  development,  and 


to  consider  its  effects  upon  contemporary 
thought  and  conduct.  It  must  be  reck- 
oned with  as  one  of  the  agencies  which 
are  moulding  the  age  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  general  reasoning  upon  it  is 
crude  but  practical.  If,  it  is  argued, 
this  is  the  only  life  to  be  lived,  then  it 
can  be  made  worth  living  only  by  grati- 
fying every  impulse  and  indulging  every 
desire  which  can  be  gratified  and  in- 
dulged without  outraging  the  rights  of 
others  so  much  as  to  expose  us  to  their 
active  enmity  or  interference.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  false  theory  of  life  from  any 
point  of  view  ;  as  false  from  that  of  the 
atheist  as  from  that  of  the  Christian. 
But  the  many  are  not  philosophers,  and 
it  seems  to  them  reasonable  and  just, 
and  they  put  it  in  practice  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  if  with  sorry  enough  re- 
sults. Their  failure  to  make  it  answer 
their  expectations  unfortunately  suggests 
to  them  the  suspicion  that  the  fault  lies 
in  the  existing  order  of  things,  which 
they  easily  persuade  themselves  has  been 
arranged  entirely  to  suit  the  prosperous. 
A  natural  sequence  of  such  reflections  is 
impatience  with,  then  hatred  of,  and 
finally  a  desire  to  overthrow,  the  system 
supposed  to  have  such  drawbacks.  Ma- 
terialism encourages  the  lust  of  posses- 
sion, and  sharpens  the  zeal  for  the  use 
and  abuse  of  power.  Before  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  a  Southern  statesman  once 
observed  in  a  public  address,  "  The 
poor  will  not  always  consent  to  remain 
poor,  with  the  ballot  in  their  hands." 
Perhaps  there  was  some  touch  of  pro- 
phetic insight  in  that  observation.  Cer- 
tainly the  march  of  materialism  seems 
to  be  bringing  us  daily  nearer  to  a  pe- 
riod when  the  question  suggested  may 
be  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
country.  A  materialist  civilization  can 
never  be  a  safe  one.  When  it  appears 
most  prosperous  and  firmly  established,  it 
may  be  undermined  and  tottering  to  its 
fall.  For  it  must  rest  rather  upon  the 
common  greed  than  the  common  sense 
of  justice,  and  the  more  democratic  its 
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system  the  greater  will  be  its  danger. 
Wealth  and  all  that  it  implies  cannot 
be  an  efficient  substitute  for  those  high- 
er tendencies  which  expand  the  mind 
while  subduing  the  passions  ;  which  teach 
the  inferiority  of  pursuits  and  desires 
bounded  by  the  narrow  space  of  physi- 
cal existence  ;  which  lend  to  the  doctrine 


of  human  brotherhood  a  meaning  and  a 
force  it  cannot  derive  from  mere  philoso- 
phy ;  and  which  afford  a  compensation 
for  the  trials  of  circumstance  and  con- 
dition in  giving  to  those  who  follow 
them  a  contentment  independent  of  for- 
tune and  a  hope  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  vicissitude. 

George  Frederic  Parsons. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE* 


III. 

ON  the  8th  of  June  we  visited  the 
Record  Office  for  a  sight  of  the  Domes- 
day Book  and  other  ancient  objects  of 
interest  there  preserved.  As  I  looked 
at  this  too  faithful  memorial  of  an  in- 
exorable past,  I  thought  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  all  its  consequences,  and 
that  reminded  me  of  what  I  have  long 
remembered  as  I  read  it  in  Dr.  Robert 
Knox's  "  Races  of  Men."  Dr.  Knox  was 
the  monoculous  Waterloo  surgeon,  with 
whom  I  remember  breakfasting,  on  my 
first  visit  to  England  and  Scotland.  His 
celebrity  is  less  owing  to  his  book  than 
to  the  unfortunate  connection  of  his  name 
with  the  unforgotten  Burke  and  Hare 
horrors.  This  is  his  language  in  speak- 
ing of  Hastings :  "  .  .  .  that  bloody  field, 
surpassing  far  in  its  terrible  results  the 
unhappy  day  of  Waterloo.  From  this 
the  Celt  has  recovered,  but  not  so  the 
Saxon.  To  this  day  he  feels,  and  feels 
deeply,  the  most  disastrous  day  that  ever 
befell  his  race  ;  here  he  was  trodden 
down  by  the  Norman,  whose  iron  heel 
is  on  him  yet.  ...  To  this  day  the 
Saxon  race  in  England  have  never  re- 
covered a  tithe  of  their  rights,  and  prob- 
ably never  will." 

.The  Conqueror  meant  to  have  a 
thorough  summing  up  of  his  stolen  prop- 


erty. The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  says, 
—  I  quote  it  at  second  hand,  —  "  So  very 
straitly  did  he  cause  the  survey  to  be 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hyde, 
nor  a  yardland  of  ground,  nor  —  it  is 
shameful  to  say  what  he  thought  no 
shame  to  do  —  was  there  an  ox  or  a  cow, 
or  a  pig  passed  by,  and  that  was  not 
down  in  the  accounts,  and  then  all  these 
writings  were  brought  to  him."  The 
"looting"  of  England  by  William  and 
his  "twenty  thousand  thieves,"  as  Mr. 
Emerson  calls  his  army,  was  a  singular- 
ly methodical  proceeding,  and  Domes- 
day Book  is  a  searching  inventory  of 
their  booty,  movable  and  immovable. 

From  this  reminder  of  the  past  we 
turned  to  the  remembrances  of  home ; 

A going  to  dine  with  a  transplanted 

Boston  friend  and  other  ladies  from  that 
blessed  centre  of  New  England  life, 
while  I  dined  with  a  party  of  gentlemen 
at  my  friend  Mr.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell's. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting 
with  high  expectations,  and  they  were 
abundantly  satisfied.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Lowell  must  gather  about  him,  wherever 
he  might  be,  the  choicest  company,  but 
what  his  selection  would  be  I  was  curious 
to  learn.  I  found  with  me  at  the  table 
my  own  countrymen  and  his,  Mr.  Smal- 
ley  and  Mr.  Henry  James.  Of  the  other 
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guests,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  was  my  only 
old  acquaintance  in  person ;  but  Du 
Maurier  and  Tenniel  I  have  met  in  my 
weekly  Punch  for  many  a  year ;  Mr. 
Lang,  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Townsend,  we 
all  know  through  their  writings ;  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
through  the  frequent  reproductions  of 
their  works  in  engravings,  as  well  as  by 
their  paintings.  If  I  could  report  a  din- 
ner-table conversation,  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  say  something  of  my  talk  with  Mr. 
Oliphant.  I  like  well  enough  conversa- 
tion which  floats  safely  over  the  shal- 
lows, touching  bottom  at  intervals  with 
a  commonplace  incident  or  truism  to 
push  it  along  ;  I  like  better  to  find  a  few 
fathoms  of  depth  under  the  surface ; 
there  is  a  still  higher  pleasure  in  the 
philosophical  discourse  which  calls  for 
the  deep-sea  line  to  reach  bottom ;  but 
best  of  all,  when  one  is  in  the  right 
mood,  is  the  contact  of  intelligences 
when  they  are  off  soundings  in  the  ocean 
of  thought.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  what  many 
of  -us  call  a  mystic,  and  I  found  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  listening  to  him.  This 
dinner  at  Mr.  Lowell's  was  a  very  re- 
markable one  for  the  men  it  brought 
together,  and  I  remember  it  with  pe- 
culiar interest.  My  entertainer  holds 
a  master-key  to  London  society,  and  he 
opened  the  gate  for  me  into  one  of  its 
choicest  preserves  on  that  evening. 

I  did  not  undertake  to  renew  my  old 
acquaintance  with  hospitals  and  muse- 
ums. I  regretted  that  I  could  not  be 
with  my  companion,  who  went  through 
the  Natural  History  Museum  with  the 
accomplished  director,  Professor  W.  H. 
Flower.  One  old  acquaintance  I  did 
resuscitate.  For  the  second  time  I  took 
the  hand  of  Charles  O'Byrne,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  giant  of  the  last  century. 
I  met  him,  as  in  my  first  visit,  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  where  I  ac- 
companied Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
He  was  in  the  condition  so  longed  for 
by  Sydney  Smith  on  a  very  hot  day ; 
namely,  with  his  flesh  taken  off,  and  sit- 


ting, or  rather  standing,  in  his  bones. 
The  skeleton  measures  eight  feet,  and 
the  living  man's  height  is  stated  as  hav- 
ing been  eight  feet  two,  or  four  inches, 
by  different  authorities.  His  hand  was 
the  only  one  I  took,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  which  had  not  a  warm  grasp 
and  a  hearty  welcome  in  it. 

A went  with  Boston  friends  to  see 

Faust  a  second  time,  Mr.  Irving  having 
offered  her  the  royal  box,  and  the  po- 
lite Mr.  Bram  Stoker  serving  the  party 
with  tea  in  the  little  drawing-room  be- 
hind the  box;  so  that  she  had  a  good 
time  while  I  was  enjoying  myself  at  a 
dinner  at  Sir  Henry  Thompson's,  where 
I  met  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Browning,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen.  These 
dinners  of  Sir  Henry's  are  well  known 
for  the  good  company  one  meets  at 
them,  and  I  felt  myself  honored  to  be  a 
guest  on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  pleasures  I  had  promised 
myself  was  that  of  a  visit  to  Tenny- 
son, at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  feared, 
however,  that  this  would  be  rendered 
impracticable  by  reason  of  the  very  re- 
cent death  of  his  younger  son,  Lionel. 
But  I  learned  from  Mr.  Locker-Lamp- 
son,  whose  daughter  Mr.  Lionel  Tenny- 
son had  married,  that  the  poet  would  be 
pleased  to  see  me  at  his  place,  Farring- 
ford  ;  and  by  the  kind  intervention  of 
Mr.  Locker-Lampson,  better  known  to 
the  literary  world  as  Frederick  Locker, 
arrangements  were  made  for  my  daugh- 
ter and  myself  to  visit  him.  I  consid- 
ered it  a  very  great  favor,  for  Lord 
Tennyson  has  a  poet's  fondness  for  the 
tranquillity  of  seclusion,  which  many 
curious  explorers  of  society  fail  to  re- 
member. Lady  Tennyson  is  an  invalid, 
and  though  nothing  could  be  more  gra- 
cious than  her  reception  of  us  both,  I 
fear  it  may  have  cost  her  an  effort  which 
she  would  not  allow  to  betray  itself. 
Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  and  his  wife, 
both  of  most  pleasing  presence  and  man- 
ners, did  everything  to  make  our  stay 
agreeable.  I  saw  the  poet  to  the  best 
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advantage,  under  his  own  trees  and 
walking  over  his  own  domain.  He  took 
delight  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  finest 
and  the  rarest  of  his  trees,  —  and  there 
were  many  beauties  among  them.  I  re- 
called my  morning's  visit  to  Whittier  at 
Oak  Knoll,  in  Danvers,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  led  me  to  one 
of  his  favorites,  an  aspiring  evergreen 
which  shot  up  like  a  flame.  I  thought 
of  the  graceful  American  elms  in  front 
of  Longfellow's  house,  and  the  sturdy 
English  elms  that  stand  in  front  of 
Lowell's.  In  this  garden  of  England, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  everything 
grows  with  such  a  lavish  extravagance 
of  greenness  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
bankrupt  the  soil  before  autumn,  I  felt 
as  if  weary  eyes  and  overtasked  brains 
might  reach  their  happiest  haven  of  rest. 
We  all  remember  Shenstone's  epigram 
on  the  pane  of  a  tavern  window.  If  we 
find  our  "  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn," 
we  find  our  most  soothing  companion- 
ship in  the  trees  among  which  we  have 
lived,  some  of  which  we  may  ourselves 
have  planted.  We  lean  against  them, 
and  they  never  betray  our  trust ;  they 
shield  us  from  the  sun  and  from  the 
rain ;  their  spring  welcome  is  a  new 
birth,  which  never  loses  its  freshness  ; 
they  lay  their  beautiful  robes  at  our  feet 
in  autumn ;  in  winter  they  "  stand  and 
wait,"  emblems  of  patience  and  of  truth, 
for  they  hide  nothing,  not  even  the  lit- 
tle leaf-buds  which  hint  to  us  of  hope, 
the  last  element  in  their  triple  symbol- 
ism. 

This  digression,  suggested  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  poet  under  his  trees, 
breaks  my  narrative,  but  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. For  I  have  owned  many  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  loved  many  more  outside 
of  my  own  leafy  harem.  Those  who 
write  verses  have  no  special  claim  to  be 
lovers  of  trees,  but  so  far  as  one  is  of  the 
poetical  temperament  he  is  like  to  be  a 
tree-lover.  Poets  have,  as  a  rule,  more 
than  the  average  nervous  sensibility  and 


irritability.  Trees  have  no  nerves.  They 
live  and  die  without  suffering,  without 
self-questioning  or  self-reproach.  They 
have  the  divine  gift  of  silence.  They 
cannot  obtrude  upon  the  solitary  mo- 
ments when  one  is  to  himself  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions.  The  whole 
vegetable  world,  even  "  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows,"  is  lovely  to  contem- 
plate. What  if  creation  had  paused 
there,  and  you  or  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  self  -  conscious  life 
should  be  added  in  the  form  of  the  ex- 
isting animal  creation,  and  the  hitherto 
peaceful  universe  should  come  under  the 
rule  of  Nature  as  we  now  know  her, 

"  red  in  tooth  and  claw  "  ? 

Are  we  not  glad  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  decision  did  not  rest  on  us  ? 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  ask  Tenny- 
son to  read  or  repeat  some  of  his  own 
lines  to  me.  Hardly  any  one  perfectly 
understands  a  poem  but  the  poet  him- 
self. One  naturally  loves  his  own  poem 
as  no  one  else  can.  It  fits  the  men- 
tal mould  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  it 
will  not  exactly  fit  any  other.  For  this 
reason  I  had  rather  listen  to  a  poet 
reading  his  own  verses  than  hear  the 
best  elocutionist  that  ever  spouted  recite 
them.  He  may  not  have  a  good  voice 
or  enunciation,  but  he  puts  his  heart 
and  his  inter  -  penetrative  intelligence 
into  every  line,  word,  and  syllable.  I 
should  have  liked  to  hear  Tennyson  read 
such  lines  as 

"  Laborious  orient  ivory,  sphere  in  sphere ;  " 

and  in  spite  of  my  good  friend  Matthew 
Arnold's  in  terrorem,  I  should  have  liked 
to  hear  Macaulay  read, 

'  And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Smoothed  Auster's  raven  mane," 

and  other  good  mouthable  lines,  from 
the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  Not  less 
should  I  like  to  hear  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
read  the  passage  beginning,  — 

"  In  his  cool  hall  with  haggard  eyes 
The  Roman  noble  lay." 
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The  next  day  Mrs.  Hallam  Tennyson 

took  A in  her  pony  cart  to  see  Alum 

Bay,  The  Needles,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  while  I  wandered  over  the 
grounds  with  Tennyson.  After  lunch 
his  carriage  called  for  us,  and  we  were 
driven  across  the  island,  through  beauti- 
ful scenery,  to  Ventnor,  where  we  took 
the  steamer  for  Portsmouth,  from  which 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  travel  carried 
us  to  London. 

My  first  visit  to  Cambridge  was  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Gosse,  who  asked  me 
to  spend  Sunday,  the  13th  of  June,  with 
him.  The  rooms  in  Neville  Court,  Trinity 
College,  occupied  by  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  when  lecturing  at  Cambridge, 
were  placed  at  my  disposal.  The  room 
I  slept  in  was  imposing  with  the  en- 
signs armorial  of  the  Harcourts  and  oth- 
ers which  ornamented  its  walls.  I  had 
great  delight  in  walking  through  the 
quadrangles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Cam, 
and  beneath  the  beautiful  trees  which 
border  it.  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  I  stopped 
in  the  second  court  of  Clare,  and  looked 
around  and  smiled  as  if  I  were  bestow- 
ing my  benediction.  He  was  mistaken : 
I  smiled  as  if  I  were  receiving  a  bene- 
diction from  my  dear  old  grandmother  ; 
for  Cambridge  in  New  England  is  my 
mother  town,  and  Harvard  University  in 
Cambridge  is  my  Alma  Mater.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Cambridge  in  Old  Eng- 
land, and  my  relationship  is  thus  made 
clear. 

Mr.  Gosse  introduced  me  to  many 
of  the  younger  and  some  of  the  older 
men  of  the  university.  Among  my  vis- 
its was  one  never  to  be  renewed  and 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  to  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  the  Reverend  William 
Hepworth  Thompson.  I  hardly  expect- 
ed to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  this 
very  distinguished  and  greatly  beloved 
personage,  famous  not  alone  for  schol- 
arship, or  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Whewell  in  his  high  office,  but  also  as 
having  said  the  wittiest  things  which  we 
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have  heard  since  Voltaire's  pour  en- 
courager  les  autres.  I  saw  him  in  his 
chamber,  a  feeble  old  man,  but  noble  to 
look  upon  in  all  "  the  monumental  pomp 
of  age."  He  came  very  near  belonging 
to  the  little  group  I  have  mentioned  as 
my  coevals,  but  was  a  year  after  us. 
Gentle,  dignified,  kindly  in  his  address 
as  if  I  had  been  his  schoolmate,  he  left 
a  very  charming  impression.  He  gave 
me  several  mementoes  of  my  visit, 
among  them  a  beautiful  engraving  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  representing  him  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  men.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son looked  as  if  he  could  not  be  very 
long  for  this  world,  but  his  death,  a  few 
weeks  after  my  visit,  was  a  painful  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  had  been  just  in  time  to 
see  "  the  last  of  the  great  men  "  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  my  correspondent  calls  him, 
and  I  was  very  grateful  that  I  could 
store  this  memory  among  the  hoarded 
treasures  I  have  been  laying  by  for  such 
possible  extra  stretch  of  time  as  may  be 
allowed  me. 

My  second  visit  to  Cambridge  will  be 
spoken  of  in  due  season. 

While  I  was  visiting  Mr.  Gosse  at 

Cambridge,  A was  not  idle.  On 

Saturday  she  went  to  Lambeth,  where 
she  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  his  study,  and  of  looking 
about  the  palace  with  Mrs.  Benson.  On 
Sunday  she  went  to  the  Abbey,  and 
heard  "  a  broad  and  liberal  sermon " 
from  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Our  young 
lady -secretary  stayed  and  dined  with 
her,  and  after  dinner  sang  to  her.  "  A 

peaceful,  happy  Sunday,"  A says 

in  her  diary,  —  not  less  peaceful,  I  sus- 
pect, for  my  being  away,  as  my  callers 
must  have  got  many  a  "  not  at  'ome  " 
from  young  Robert  of  the  multitudinous 
buttons. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  June,  after 
getting  ready  for  our  projected  excur- 
sions, we  had  an  appointment  which 
promised  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  the  enterprising 
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and  celebrated  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  had  sent  us  an  invitation  to  oc- 
cupy a  box,  having  eight  seats,  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  "  Carmen."  We  invited 
the  Priestleys  and  our  Boston  friends, 

the  S s,  to  take  seats  with  us.     The 

chief  singer  in  the  opera  was  Marie 
Roze,  who  looked  well  and  sang  well, 
and  the  evening  went  off  very  happily. 
After  the  performance  we  were  invited 
by  Mr.  Harris  to  a  sit-down  supper  of 
some  thirty  persons,  where  we  were  the 
special  guests,  A being  at  Mr.  Har- 
ris's right.  The  manager  toasted  me, 
and  I  said  something,  —  I  trust  appro- 
priate ;  but  just  what  I  said  is  as  irrecov- 
erable as  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  sermons  of  St. 
Francis  to  the  beasts  and  birds. 

Of  all  the  attentions  I  received  in 
England,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  least  to 
be  anticipated  or  dreamed  of.  To  be 
feted  and  toasted  and  to  make  a  speech 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  would  not  have 
entered  into  my  flightiest  conceptions, 
if  I  had  made  out  a  programme  before- 
hand. It  is  a  singularly  gratifying  rec- 
ollection. Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  so  full 
of  associations  with  literature,  with  the 
great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past, 
with  the  famous  beauties  who  have  stood 
behind  the  footlights  and  the  splendid 
audiences  that  have  sat  before  them, 
that  it  is  an  admirable  nucleus  for  re- 
membrances to  cluster  around.  It  was 
but  a  vague  spot  in  memory  before,  but 
now  it  is  a  bright  centre  for  other  images 
of  the  past.  That  one  evening  seems  to 
make  me  the  possessor  of  all  its  tradi- 
tions from  the  time  when  it  rose  from 
its  ashes,  when  Byron's  poem  was  writ- 
ten and  recited,  and  when  the  brothers 
Smith  gave  us  the  "  Address  without  a 
Pho3nix,"  and  all  those  exquisite  paro- 
dies which  make  us  feel  towards  their 
originals  somewhat  as  our  dearly-remem- 
bered Tom  Appleton  did  when  he  said, 
in  praise  of  some  real  green  turtle  soup, 
that  it  was  almost  as  good  as  mock. 

With  great  regret  we  gave  up  an  in- 


vitation we  had  accepted  to  go  to  Dur- 
dans  to  dine  with  Lord  Rosebery.  We 
must  have  felt  very  tired  indeed  to  make 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  but  we  had  to  be  up 
till  one  o'clock  getting  ready  for  the  next 
day's  journey  ;  writing,  packing,  and  at- 
tending to  what  we  left  behind  us  as 
well  as  what  was  in  prospect. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June 
16th,  Dr.  Donald  Macalister  called  to  at- 
tend us  on  our  second  visit  to  Cambridge, 
where  we  were  to  be  the  guests  of  his 
cousin,  Alexander  Macalister,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  who,  with  Mrs.  Macalister, 
received  us  most  cordially.  There  was  a 
large  luncheon-party  at  their  house,  to 
which  we  sat  down  in  our  travelling 
dresses.  In  the  evening  they  had  a  din- 
ner-party, at  which  were  present,  among 
others,  Professor  Stokes,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Professor  Wright. 
We  had  not  heard  much  talk  of  political 
matters  at  the  dinner-tables  where  we 

had  been  guests,  but  A sat  next  a 

lady  who  was  very  earnest  in  advocating 
the  Irish  side  of  the  great  impending 
question. 

The  17th  of  June  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  my  country.  On  that  day  of 
the  year  1775  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  was  fought  on  the  height  I  see  from 
the  window  of  my  library,  where  I  am 
now  writing.  The  monument  raised  in 
memory  of  our  defeat,  which  was  in 
truth  a  victory,  is  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  room  as  its  chairs 
and  tables  ;  outside,  as  they  are  inside, 
furniture.  But  the  17th  of  June,  1886, 
is  memorable  to  me  above  all  the  other 
anniversaries  of  that  date  I  have  known. 
For  on  that  day  I  received  from  the  an- 
cient University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  "  Doc- 
tor Litt.,"  in  its  abbreviated  academic 
form.  The  honor  was  an  unexpected 
one  ;  that  is,  until  a  short  time  before  it 
was  conferred. 

Invested  with  the  academic  gown  and 
cap,  I  repaired  in  due  form  at  the  ap- 
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pointed  hour  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Every  seat  was  filled,  and  among  the 
audience  were  youthful  faces  in  large 
numbers,  looking  as  if  they  were  ready 
for  any  kind  of  outbreak  of  enthusiasm 
or  hilarity. 

The  first  degree  conferred  was  that  of 
LL.  D.,  on  Sir  W.  A.  White,  G.  C.  M., 
G.  C.  B.,  to  whose  long  list  of  appended 
initials  it  seemed  like  throwing  a  per- 
fume on  the  violet  to  add  three  more 
letters. 

When  I  was  called  up  to  receive  my 
honorary  title,  the  young  voices  were 
true  to  the  promise  of  the  young  faces. 
There  was  a  great  noise,  not  hostile  nor 
unpleasant  in  its  character,  in  answer 
to  which  I  could  hardly  help  smiling 
my  acknowledgments.  In  presenting  me 
for  my  degree  the  Public  Orator  made 
a  Latin  speech,  from  which  I  venture 
to  give  a  short  extract,  which  I  would 
not  do  for  the  world  if  it  were  not  dis- 
guised by  being  hidden  in  the  mask  of 
a  dead  language.  But  there  will  be 
here  and  there  a  Latin  scholar  who  will 
be  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
speaker  turned  a  compliment  to  the  can- 
didate before  him,  with  a  reference  to 
one  of  his  poems  and  to  some  of  his 
prose  works. 

"  Juvat  nuper  audivisse  eum  cujus 
carmen  prope  primum  '  Folium  ultir 
mum, '  nominatum  est,  folia  adkuc  plu- 
ra  e  scriniis  suis  esse  prolaturum.  No- 
vimus  quanta  lepore  descripserit  collo- 
quia  ilia  antemeridiana,  symposia  ilia 
sobria  et  severa,  sed  eadem  festiva  et 
faceta,  in  qidbus  totiens  mutata  perso- 
na, modo  poeta,  modo  professor,  modo 
princeps  et  arbiter  loquendi,  inter  con- 
vivas  suos  regnat." 

I  had  no  sooner  got  through  listening 
to  the  speech  and  receiving  my  formal 
sentence  as  Doctor  of  Letters  than  the 
young  voices  broke  out  in  fresh  clamor. 
There  were  cries  of  "A  speech !  a 
speech !  "  mingled  with  the  title  of  a 
favorite  poem  by  John  Howard  Payne, 
having  a  certain  amount  of  coincidence 


with  the  sound  of  my  name.  The  play 
upon  the  word  was  not  absolutely  a  nov- 
elty to  my  ear,  but  it  was  good-natured, 
and  I  smiled  again,  and  perhaps  made 
a  faint  inclination,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
hear  you,  young  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  standing  on  my  dignity, 
especially  now  since  a  new  degree  has 
added  a  moral  cubit  to  my  stature." 
Still  the  cries  went  on,  and  at  last  I  saw 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  edge  back 
among  the  silk  gowns,  and  so  lose  myself 
and  be  lost  to  the  clamorous  crowd  in 
the  mass  of  dignitaries.  It  was  not  in- 
difference to  the  warmth  of  my  welcome, 
but  a  feeling  that  I  had  no  claim  to  ad- 
dress the  audience  because  some  of  its 
younger  members  were  too  demonstra- 
tive. I  have  not  forgotten  my  very  cor- 
dial reception,  which  made  me  feel  almost 
as  much  at  home  in  the  old  Cambridge  as 
in  the  new,  where  I  was  born  and  took 
my  degrees,  academic,  professional,  and 
honorary. 

The  university  town  left  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind,  in  which  a 
few  grand  objects  predominate  over  the 
rest,  all  being  of  a  delightful  character. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  gath- 
ering of  the  boats,  which  was  the  last 
scene  in  their  annual  procession.  The 
scene  was  altogether  lovely.  The  pretty 
river,  about  as  wide  as  the  Housatonic, 
I  should  judge,  as  that  slender  stream 
winds  through  "  Canoe  Meadow,"  my 
old  Pittsfield  residence,  the  gaily  dressed 
people  that  crowded  the  banks,  the  flow- 
er-crowned boats,  with  the  gallant  young 
oarsmen  who  handled  them  so  skilfully, 
made  a  picture  not  often  equalled.  The 
walks,  the  bridges,  the  quadrangles,  the 
historic  college  buildings,  all  conspired  to 
make  the  place  a  delight  and  a  fasci- 
nation. The  library  of  Trinity  College, 
with  its  rows  of  busts  by  Roubiliac  and 
Woolner,  is  a  truly  noble  hall.  But  be- 
yond, above  all  the  rest,  the  remem- 
brance of  King's  College  Chapel,  with 
its  audacious  and  richly  wrought  roof 
and  its  wide  and  lofty  windows,  glowing 
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with  old  devices  in  colors  which  are  ever 
fresh,  as  if  just  from  the  furnace,  holds 
the  first  place  in  my  gallery  of  Cam- 
hridge  recollections. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  hospitalities 
which  were  bestowed  upon  us  in  Cam- 
bridge. Professor  and  Mrs.  Macalister, 
aided  by  Dr.  Donald  Macalister,  did  all 
that  thoughtful  hosts  could  do  to  make 
us  feel  at  home.  In  the  afternoon  we 
took  tea  at  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's.  In 
the  evening  we  went  to  a  large  dinner, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Swainson.  Many  little  points  which  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  are  men- 
tioned in  A 's  diary.  I  take  the 

following  extract  from  it,  toning  down 
its  vivacity  more  nearly  to  my  own 
standard :  — 

"  Twenty  were  there.  The  Master  of 
St.  John's  took  me  in,  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor was  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  The 
Vice-Chancellor  rose  and  returned  thanks 
after  the  meats  and  before  the  sweets, 
as  usual.  I  have  now  got  used  to  this 
proceeding,  which  strikes  me  as  extraor- 
dinary. Everywhere  here  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  same  in  Oxford,  I  be- 
lieve, they  say  grace  and  give  thanks. 
A  gilded  ewer  and  flat  basin  were  passed, 
with  water  in  the  basin  to  wash  with, 
and  we  all  took  our  turn  at  the  bath  ! 
Next  to  this  came  the  course  with  the 
finger-bowls  !  .  .  .  Why  two  baths  ?  " 

On  Friday,  the  18th,  I  went  to  a  break- 
fast at  the  Combination  Room,  at  which 
about  fifty  gentlemen  were  present,  Dr. 
Sandys  taking  the  chair.  After  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  morning's 
repast  was  over,  Dr.  Macalister,  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman,  arose,  and  pro- 
posed my  welfare  in  a  very  complimen- 
tary way.  I  of  course  had  to  respond, 
and  I  did  so  in  the  words  which  came  of 
their  own  accord  to  my  lips.  After  my 
unpremeditated  answer,  which  was  kind- 
ly received,  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
university,  Mr.  Heitland,  read  a  short 
poem,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
title  :  — 


LINES  OF  GREETING  TO  DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL 
HOLMES. 

AT    BREAKFAST    IN     COMBINATION    ROOM,     ST. 
JOHN'S  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE,   ENGLAND. 

I  wish  I  dared  quote  more  than  the 
last  two  verses  of  these  lines,  which 
seemed  to  me,  not  unused  to  giving  and 
receiving  complimentary  tributes,  singu- 
larly happy,  and  were  so  considered  by 
all  who  heard  them.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  give  the  two  verses  referred 
to:  — 

"  By  all  sweet  memory  of  the  saints  and  sages 
Who  wrought  among  us  in  the  days  of 

yore  ; 
By   youths   who,  turning   now   life's    early 

pages, 
Ripen  to  match  the  worthies  gone  before  : 

"  On  us,  O  son  of  England's  greatest  daughter, 
A  kindly  word  from  heart  and  tongue  be- 
stow ; 

Then  chase  the  sunsets  o'er  the  western  wa- 
ter, 

And  bear  our  blessing  with  you  as  you 
go." 

I  need  not  say  that  I  left  the  English 
Cambridge  with  a  heart  full  of  all  grate- 
ful and  kindly  emotions. 

I  must  not  forget  that  I  found  at 
Cambridge,  very  pleasantly  established 
and  successfully  practising  his  profes- 
sion, a  former  student  in  the  dental  de- 
partment of  our  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Dr.  George  Cunningham,  who  used  to 
attend  my  lectures  on  anatomy.  In  the 
garden  behind  the  quaint  old  house  in 
which  he  lived  was  a  large  medlar-tree, 
—  the  first  I  remember  seeing. 

On  this  same  day  we  bade  good-by  to 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  two  o'clock 
train  for  Oxford,  where  we  arrived  at 
half  past  five.  At  this  first  visit  we 
were  to  be  the  guests  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  at  his  fine  residence  in  Norham 
Gardens.  We  met  there,  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Herkomer,  whom  we  have  recently  had 
with  us  in  Boston,  and  one  or  two  others. 
In  the  evening  we  had  music  ;  the  pro- 
fessor playing  on  the  piano,  his  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Conybeare  and  her  uh- 
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married  sister,  singing,  and  a  young  lady 
playing  the  violin.  It  was  a  very  lovely 
family  picture  ;  a  pretty  house,  surround- 
ed by  attractive  scenery ;  scholarship, 
refinement,  simple  elegance,  giving  dis- 
tinction to  a  home  which  to  us  seemed 
a  pattern  of  all  we  could  wish  to  see 
beneath  an  English  roof.  It  all  comes 
back  to  me  very  sweetly,  but  very  ten- 
derly and  sadly,  for  the  voice  of  the  eld- 
er of  the  two  sisters  who  sang  to  us  is 
heard  no  more  on  earth,  and  a  deep 
shadow  has  fallen  over  the  household  we 
found  so  bright  and  cheerful. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  me  en- 
joy my  visit  to  Oxford,  but  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  cold,  and  was  paying 
the  penalty  of  too  much  occupation  and 
excitement.  I  missed  a  great  deal  in 
consequence,  and  carry  away  a  less  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  this  magnificent  seat 
of  learning  than  of  the  sister  university. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  the  magic  of 
names,  let  him  visit  the  places  made 
memorable  by  the  lives  of  the  illustrious 
men  of  the  past  in  the  Old  World.  As 
a  boy  I  used  to  read  the  poetry  of  Pope, 
of  Goldsmith,  and  of  Johnson.  How 
could  I  look  at  the  Bodleian  Library  or 
wander  beneath  its  roof  without  recall- 
ing the  lines  from  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes  "  ? 

"  When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the   strong  contagion   of  the 

gown: 

O'er  Bodley's  dome  hia  future  labors  spread, 
And   Bacon's    mansion    trembles    o'er    his 

head." 

The  last  line  refers  to  Roger  Bacon. 
"  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  study  of 
Friar  Bacon,  built  on  an  arch  over  the 
bridge,  will  fall  when  a  man  greater  than 
Bacon  shall  pass  under  it.  To  prevent 
so  shocking  an  accident,  it  was  pulled 
down  many  years  since."  We  shall 
meet  with  a  similar  legend  in  another 
university  city.  Many  persons  have 
been  shy  of  these  localities,  who  were  in 


no  danger  whatever  of  meeting  the  fate 
threatened  by  the  prediction. 
•  We  passed  through  the  Bodleian 
Library,  only  glancing  at  a  few  of  its 
choicest  treasures,  among  which  the  ex- 
quisitely illuminated  missals  were  es- 
pecially tempting  objects  of  study.  It 
was  almost  like  a  mockery  to  see  them 
opened  and  closed,  without  having  the 
time  to  study  their  wonderful  miniature 
paintings.  A  walk  through  the  grounds 
of  Magdalen  College,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  president  of  that  college,  showed 
us  some  of  the  fine  trees  for  which  I  was 
always  looking.  One  of  these,  a  wych- 
elm  (Scotch  elm  of  some  books),  was  so 
large  that  I  insisted  on  having  it  meas- 
ured. A  string  was  procured  and  care- 
fully carried  round  the  trunk,  above  the 
spread  of  the  roots  and  below  that  of 
the  branches,  so  as  to  give  the  small- 
est circumference.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  the  size  of  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  would  compare  with  that  of  the 
trunks  of  some  of  our  largest  New  Eng- 
land elms.  I  have  measured  a  good 
many  of  these.  About  sixteen  feet  is 
the  measurement  of  a  large  elm,  like 
that  on  Boston  Common,  which  all  mid- 
dle-aged people  remember.  From  twen- 
ty-two to  twenty-three  feet  is  the  ordi- 
nary maximum  of  the  very  largest  trees. 
I  never  found  but  one  exceed  it :  that 
was  the  great  Springfield  elm,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  formed  by 
the  coalescence  from  the  earliest  period 
of  growth  of  two  young  trees.  When  I 
measured  this  in  1837,  it  was  twenty- 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  growing 
larger  above  and  below.  I  remembered 
this  tree  well,  as  we  measured  the  string 
which  was  to  tell  the  size  of  its  Eng- 
lish rival.  As  we  came  near  the  end  of 
the  string,  I  felt  as  I  did  when  I  was 
looking  at  the  last  dash  of  Ormonde 
and  The  Bard  at  Epsom.  —  Twenty  feet, 
and  a  long  piece  of  string  left.  —  Twenty- 
one.  —  Twenty-two.  —  Twenty-three.  — 
An  extra  heartbeat  or  two. — Twenty- 
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four !  —  Twenty  -  five  and  six  inches 
over ! !  —  The  Springfield  elm  may  have 
grown  a  foot  or  more  since  I  measured 
it,  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  tree  at  Mag- 
dalen stands  ahead  of  all  my  old  meas- 
urements. Many  of  the  fine  old  trees, 
this  in  particular,  may  have  heen  known 
in  their  younger  days  to  Addison,  whose 
favorite  walk  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor. 

I  would  not  try  to  compare  the  two 
university  towns,  as  one  might  who  had 
to  choose  between  them.  They  have  a 
noble  rivalry,  each  honoring  the  other, 
and  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  weigh- 
ing one  point  of  superiority  against  an- 
other to  call  either  of  them  the  first,  ex- 
cept in  its  claim  to  antiquity. 

After  a  garden-party  in  the  afternoon, 
a  pleasant  evening  at  home,  when  the 
professor  played  and  his  daughter  Bea- 
trice sang,  and  a  garden-party  the  next 
day,  I  found  myself  in  somewhat  better 
condition,  and  ready  for  the  next  move. 

At  noon  on  the  23d  of  June  we  left 
for  Edinburgh,  stopping  over  night  at 
York,  where  we  found  close  by  the  sta- 
tion an  excellent  hotel,  and  where  the 
next  morning  we  got  one  of  the  best 
breakfasts  we  had  in  our  whole  travel- 
ling experience.  At  York  we  wandered 
to  and  through  a  flower-show,  and  did 
the  cathedral,  as  people  do  all  the  sights 
they  see  under  the  lead  of  a  paid  exhib- 
itor, who  goes  through  his  lesson  like  a 
sleepy  old  professor.  I  missed  seeing  the 
slab  with  the  inscription  miserrimus. 
There  may  be  other  stones  bearing  this 
sad  superlative,  but  there  is  a  story  con- 
nected with  this  one,  which  sounds  as  if 
it  might  be  true. 

In  the  year  1834,  I  spent  several 
weeks  in  Edinburgh.  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  singular  beauties  of  that  "  roman- 
tic town,"  which  Scott  called  his  own, 
and  which  holds  his  memory,  with  that 
of  Burns,  as  a  most  precious  part  of  its 
inheritance.  The  castle  with  the  precip- 
itous rocky  wall  out  of  which  it  grows, 
the  deep  ravines  with  their  bridges, 


pleasant  Calton  Hill  and  memorable 
Holyrood  Palace,  the  new  town  and  the 
old  town  with  their  strange  contrasts, 
and  Arthur's  Seat  overlooking  all,  — 
these  varied  and  enchanting  objects  ac- 
count for  the  fondness  with  which  all 
who  have  once  seen  Edinburgh  will  al- 
ways regard  it. 

We  were  the  guests  of  Professor  Al- 
exander Crum  Brown,  a  near  relative 
of  the  late  beloved  and  admired  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Crum 
Brown  did  everything  to  make  our  visit 
a  pleasant  one.  We  met  at  their  house 
many  of  the  best  known  and  most  distin- 
guished people  of  Scotland.  The  son 
of  Dr.  John  Brown  dined  with  us  on 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  also  a  friend 
of  the  family,  Mr.  Barclay,  to  whom  we 
made  a  visit  on  the  Sunday  following. 
Among  the  visits  I  paid,  none  was  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  one  which  I  made 
to  Dr.  John  Brown's  sister.  No  man 
could  leave  a  sweeter  memory  than  the 
author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  of 
"  Pet  Marjorie,"  and  other  writings,  all 
full  of  the  same  loving,  human  spirit. 
I  have  often  exchanged  letters  with  him, 
and  I  thought  how  much  it  would  have 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  visit  if  I 
could  have  taken  his  warm  hand  and 
listened  to  his  friendly  voice.  I  brought 
home  with  me  a  precious  little  manu- 
script, written  expressly  for  me  by  one 
who  had  known  Dr.  John  Brown  from 
the  days  of  her  girlhood,  in  which  his 
character  appears  in  the  same  lovable 
and  loving  light  as  that  which  shines  in 
every  page  he  himself  has  written. 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  I  went  to  the 
hall  of  the  university,  where  I  was  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  cere- 
mony was  not  unlike  that  at  Cambridge, 
but  had  one  peculiar  feature :  the  sep- 
arate special  investment  of  the  candi- 
date with  the  hood,  which  Johnson  de- 
fines as  "an  ornamental  fold  which 
hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate." 
There  were  great  numbers  of  students 
present,  and  they  showed  the  same  exu- 
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berance  of  spirits  as  that  which  had 
forced  me  to  withdraw  from  the  urgent 
calls  at  Cambridge.  The  cries,  if  pos- 
sible, were  still  louder  and  more  per- 
sistent ;  they  must  have  a  speech  and 
they  would  have  a  speech,  and  what 
could  I  do  about  it  ?  I  saw  but  one  way 
of  pacifying  a  crowd  as  noisy  and  long- 
breathed  as  that  which  for  about  the 
space  of  two  hours  cried  out,  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  So  I  stepped 
to  the  front  and  made  a  brief  speech, 
in  which,  of  course,  I  spoke  of  the  "'  per 
fervidum  ingenium  Scotorum."  A 
speech  without  that  would  have  been 
like  that  "  Address  without  a  Phoenix  " 
before  referred  to.  My  few  remarks 
were  well  received,  and  quieted  the  shout- 
ing Ephesians  of  the  warm-brained  and 
warm-hearted  northern  university. 

In  my  previous  visit  to  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  I  was  fond  of  rambling  along  un- 
der Salisbury  Crags  and  climbing  the 
sides  of  Arthur's  Seat.  I  had  neither 
time  nor  impulse  for  such  walks  during 
this  visit,  but  in  driving  out  to  dine  at 
Nidrie,  the  fine  old  place  now  "lived  in  by 
Mr.  Barclay  and  his  daughters,  we  passed 
under  the  crags  and  by  the  side  of  the 
great  hill.  I  had  never  heard,  or  if  I 
had  I  had  forgotten,  the  name  and  the 
story  of  "  Samson's  Ribs."  These  are 
the  columnar  masses  of  rock  which  form 
the  face  of  Salisbury  Crags.  There  is  a 
legend  that  one  day  one  of  these  pillars 
will  fall  and  crush  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  passes  under  them.  It  is  said  that 
a  certain  professor  was  always  very  shy  of 
"  Samson's  Ribs,"  for  fear  the  prophecy 
might  be  fulfilled  in  his  person.  We 
were  very  hospitably  received  at  Mr. 
Barclay's,  and  the  presence  of  his  ac- 
complished and  pleasing  daughters  made 
the  visit  most  memorable  to  both  of  us. 
There  was  one  picture  on  their  walls, 
that  of  a  lady,  by  Sir  Joshua,  which 
both  of  us  found  very  captivating.  This 
is  what  is  often  happening  in  the  visits 
we  make.  Some  painting  by  a  master 
looks  down  upon  us  from  its  old  canvas, 


and  leaves  a  lasting  copy  of  itself,  to 
be  stored  in  memory's  picture  gallery. 
These  surprises  are  not  so  like  to  happen 
in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old. 

It  seemed  cruel  to  be  forced  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  Edinburgh,  where 
so  much  had  been  done  to  make  us  hap- 
py, where  so  much  was  left  to  see  and 
enjoy,  but  we  were  due  in  Oxford,  where 
I  was'  to  receive  the  last  of  the  three 
degrees  with  which  I  was  honored  in 
Great  Britain. 

Our  visit  to  Scotland  gave  us  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  land  and  its  people,  but 
I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  both 
as  I  saw  them  on  my  first  visit,  when  I 
made  an  excursion  into  the  Highlands 
and  to  Stirling,  to  Glasgow,  where  I 
went  to  church,  and  wondered  over  the 
uncouth  ancient  psalmody,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  still  retained  in  use  to  this  day. 
I  was  seasoned  to  that  kind  of  poetry  in 
my  early  days  by  the  verses  of  Tate  and 
Brady,  which  I  used  to  hear  entuned  in 
the  nose  ful  swetely,  accompanied  by 
vigorous  rasping  of  a  huge  bass-viol. 
No  wonder  that  Scotland  welcomed  the 
song  of  Burns  J 

On  our  second  visit  to  Oxford  we 
were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  Dr.  Jowett. 
This  famous  scholar  and  administrator 
lives  in  a  very  pleasant  establishment, 
presided  over  by  the  Muses,  but  without 
the  aid  of  a  vice-chancelloress.  The  hos- 
pitality of  this  classic  mansion  is  well 
known,  and  we  added  a  second  pleasant 
chapter  to  our  previous  experience  under 
the  roof  of  Professor  Max  Miiller. 
There  was  a  little  company  there  before 
us,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lady  Herschel,  Lady  Camilla  Wallop, 
Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Lowell.  We 
were  too  late,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  trains,  and  had  to 
dine  by  ourselves,  as  the  whole  party 
had  gone  out  to  a  dinner,  to  which  we 
should  have  accompanied  them  had 
we  not  been  delayed.  We  sat  up  long 
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enough  to  see  them  on  their  return,  and 
were  glad  to  get  to  bed,  after  our  day's 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Oxford. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
day  we  met  at  Balliol  College,  whence 
we  proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  to  receive  our 
degrees.  Among  my  companions  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright.  I  have  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph, which  was  sent  me,  of  this  pro- 
cession. I  can  identify  Mr.  Bright  and 
myself,  but  hardly  any  of  the  others, 
though  many  better  acquainted  with 
their  faces  would  no  doubt  recognize 
them.  There  is  a  certain  sensation  in 
finding  one's  self  invested  with  the  aca- 
demic gown,  conspicuous  by  its  red  fac- 
ings, and  the  cap  with  its  square  top  and 
depending  tassel,  which  is  not  without 
its  accompanying  satisfaction.  One  can 
walk  the  streets  of  any  of  the  univer- 
sity towns  in  his  academic  robes  without 
being  jeere/1  at,  as  I  am  afraid  he  would 
be  in  some  of  our  own  thoroughfares. 
There  is  a  noticeable  complacency  in  the 
members  of  our  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
when  they  get  the  pink  and  blue  ribbons 
in  their  button-holes,  on  the  day  of  an- 
nual meeting.  How  much  more  when 
the  scholar  is  wrapped  in  those  flowing 
folds,  with  their  flaming  borders,  and 
feels  the  dignity  of  the  distinction  of 
which  they  are  the  symbol !  I  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  John  Bright  felt,  but  I 
cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  some 
in  the  ranks  which  moved  from  Balliol 
to  the  Sheldonian  felt  as  if  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

After  my  experience  at  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh,  I  might  have  felt  some 
apprehension  about  my  reception  at  Ox- 
ford. I  had  always  supposed  the  au- 
dience assembled  there  at  the  confer- 
ring of  degrees  was  a  more  demonstra- 
tive one  than  that  at  any  other  of  the 
universities,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
forced  into  a  retreat  by  calls  for  a  speech 


as  I  was  at  Cambridge,  nor  to  repeat  my 
somewhat  irregular  proceeding  of  ad- 
dressing the  audience  as  at  Edinburgh. 
But  when  I  found  that  Mr.  John  Bright 
was  to  be  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  de- 
gree I  felt  safe,  for  if  he  made  a  speech 
I  should  be  justified  in  saying  a  few 
words,  if  I  thought  it  best ;  and  if  he,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England, 
remained  silent,  I  surely  need  not  make 
myself  heard  on  the  occasion.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  for  him,  a  liberal  leader, 
to  receive  the  testimonial  of  a  degree 
from  the  old  conservative  university. 
To  myself  it  was  a  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing compliment ;  to  him  it  was  a  grave 
and  significant  tribute.  As  we  marched 
through  the  crowd  on  our  way  from  Bal- 
liol, the  people  standing  around  recog- 
nized Mr.  Bright,  and  cheered  him  vo- 
ciferously. 

The  exercises  in  the  Sheldonian  Thea- 
tre were  more  complex  and  lasted  longer 
than  those  at  the  other  two  universities. 
The  candidate  stepped  forward  and  lis- 
tened to  one  sentence,  then  made  an- 
other move  forward  and  listened  to  oth- 
er words,  and  at  last  was  welcomed  to 
all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Common  Law,  which 
was  announced  as  being  bestowed  upon 
him.  Mr.  Bright,  of  course,  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  enthusiasm.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  my  own 
reception.  The  only  "  chaffing  "  I  heard 
was  the  question  from  one  of  the  galler- 
ies, "  Did  he  come  in  the  One  Hoss 
Shay  ?  "  —  at  which  there  was  a  hearty 
laugh,  joined  in  as  heartily  by  myself. 
A  part  of  the  entertainment  at  this  cer- 
emony consisted  in  the  listening  to  the 
reading  of  short  extracts  from  the  prize 
essays,  some  or  all  of  them  in  the  dead 
languages,  which  could  not  have  been 
particularly  intelligible  to  a  large  part 
of  the  audience.  During  these  readings 
there  were  frequent  interpellations,  as 
the  French  call  such  interruptions,  some- 
tiling  like  these  :  "  That  will  do,  sir  !  " 
or  '•  You  had  better  stop,  sir !  "  —  always. 
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I  noticed,  with  the  sir  at  the  end  of  the 
remark.  With  us  it  would  have  been 
"  Dry  up  !  "  or  "  Hold  on !  "  At  last 
came  forward  the  young  poet  of  the  oc- 
casion, who  read  an  elaborate  poem, 
"  Savonarola,"  which  was  listened  to  in 
most  respectful  silence  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded at  its  close,  as  I  thought,  deserv- 
edly. Prince  and  Princess  Christian 
were  among  the  audience.  They  were 
staying  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Max 
Miiller,  whose  hospitalities  I  hope  they 
enjoyed  as  much  as  we  did.  A  short 

extract  from  A 's  diary  will  enliven 

my  record  :  "  The  Princess  had  a  huge 
bouquet,  and  going  down  the  aisle  had  to 
bow  both  ways  at  once,  it  seemed  to  me : 
but  then  she  has  the  Guelph  spine  and 
neck !  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
royalty  should  have  more  elasticity  in 
the  frame  than  we  poor  ordinary  mortals. 
After  all  this  we  started  for  a  lunch- 
eon at  All  Souls,  but  had  to  wait  (impa- 
tiently) for  H.  R.  H.  to  rest  herself, 
while  our  resting  was  done  standing." 

Jt  is  a  long  while  since  I  read  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay's  Recollections,  but 'if  I 
remember  right,  standing  while  royalty 
rests  its  bones  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
in  a  maid  of  honor's  felicity. 

"  Finally,  at  near  three,  we  went  into 
a  great  luncheon  of  some  fifty.  There 
were  different  tables,  and  I  sat  at  the 
one  with  royalty.  The  Provost  of  Oriel 
took  me  in,  and  Mr.  Browning  was  on 
my  other  side.  Finally,  we  went  home  to 
rest,  but  the  others  started  out  again  to 


go  to  a  garden  party,  but  that  was  be- 
yond us."  After  ah1  this  came  a  dinner- 
party of  twenty  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's, 
and  after  that  a  reception,  where  among 
others  we  met  Lord  and  Lady  Cole- 
ridge, the  lady  resplendent  in  jewels. 
Even  after  London,  this  could  hardly  be 
called  a  day  of  rest. 

The  Chinese  have  a  punishment  which 
consists  simply  in  keeping  the  subject  of 
it  awake,  by  the  constant  teasing  of  a 
succession  of  individuals  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  best  of  our  social 
pleasures,  if  carried  beyond  the  natural 
power  of  physical  and  mental  endurance, 
begin  to  approach  the  character  of  such 
a  penance.  After  this  we  got  a  little 
rest :  did  some  mild  sight-seeing,  heard 
some  good  music,  called  on  the  Max 
Miillers,  and  bade  them  good-by  with  the 
warmest  feeling  to  all  the  members  of  a 
household  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  en- 
ter. There  only  remained  the  parting 
from  our  kind  entertainer,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  added  another  to  the 
list  of  places  which  in  England  and 
Scotland  were  made  dear  to  us  by  hos- 
pitality, and  are  remembered  as  true 
homes  to  us  while  we  were  under  their 
roofs. 

On  the  second  day  of  July  we  left  the 
Vice-Chancellor's,  and  went  to  the  Ran- 
dolph Hotel  to  meet  our  friends,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  W ,  from  Brighton,  with 

whom  we  had  an  appointment  of  long 
standing.  With  them  we  left  Oxford,  to 
enter  on  the  next  stage  of  our  pilgrimage. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


SONNET. 

WITH   A   VERSION   OF   EURIPIDES'    ALCESTIS. 

AT  times,  when  on  a  weary  way  and  long 

The  rain  and  darkness  quench  the  final  gleam 
Of  twilight  vanished,  gentle  pilgrims  deem 

That  troops  of  dim  majestic  figures  throng 
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The  unending  corridors  of  thought  along : 

And  faintly,  far  away,  they  hear,  or  seem 

To  hear,  like  music  from  a  breaking  dream, 
The  choric  harmonies  of  Attic  song. 

More  faint  and  far  and  fleeting,  gentle  friends, 
To  whom  may  never  come  her  living  voice, 
In  the  harsh  accents  of  our  native  speech 

An  echo  here  Alcestis'  lover  sends. 
If  one  sweet,  haunting  tone  your  hearts  shall  reach, 
So  may  he  doubly  in  his  task  rejoice. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  EMERSON'S  BOYHOOD. 


THE  Reverend  William  Emerson, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
addressing  his  people  on  Sunday,  July 
17,  1808,  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
quitting  their  old  meeting-house  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  for  one  "  more  spa- 
cious and  convenient "  in  the  suburbs, 
remarked  that  they  broke  none  of  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  in  ex- 
changing "  a  house  which  is  exposed  to 
the  noise  and  dust  of  a  publick  street, 
for  one  which  is  remote  from  the  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  the  town." 
And,  on  the  following  Thursday,  when 
services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
the  new  building,  he  reminded  them  to 
be  thankful  that  "  in  place  of  an  ancient 
and  decaying  house,  situated  in  the  most 
busy  and  populous  {>art  of  the  town,  we 
now  possess  this  new,  commodious,  and 
beautiful  edifice,  where,  in  the  silence  of 
retirement,  yet  in  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  metropolis,  we  may  worship 
the  Lord  our  God."  * 

The  First  Church  was  not  only  the 
oldest  in  Boston,  but  older  than  the 
town  itself,  since  it  was  gathered  and 
"  imbodied  "  in  Charlestown,  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  before  Winthrop  and 
his  associates  crossed  the  river.  The 
ancient  house  they  were  leaving,  the 
third  they  had  occupied,  was,  when  it 

1  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston,  by  Rev.  William  Emerson. 


was  built  (in  1713),  President  Porter 
says,2  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate 
in  New  England.  It  was  placed,  very  fit- 
ly for  the  time,  on  Cornhill  (now  Wash- 
ington Street),  where  Rogers'  Building 
now  stands,  not  far  from  the  corner  of 
State  Street.  But,  with  the  growth  of 
the  town,  Cornhill  was  getting  crowded 
and  noisy,  and  in  1808  the  proprietors 
of  the  Old  Brick  (as  the  meeting-house 
was  called)  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Joy  to  build  for  them  a  new 
meeting-house  and  a  parsonage  of  brick, 
and  also  three  other  brick  dwelling- 
houses,  on  the  parish  land  in  Summer 
Street ;  receiving  in  return  the  Cornhill 
property  and  $13,500  in  cash. 

The  old  parish  house  was  a  gambrel- 
roofed  wooden  building,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  land  nearly  an  acre 
in  extent,  belonging  to  the  church,  but 
"  situate  [in  the  language  of  the  deed 
from  Richard  Hollingshead  and  Ann, 
his  wife,  in  1680]  at  the  southerly  end 
of  the  town  of  Boston,"  namely,  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  where  is  now  the  corner  of 
Chauncy  Street,  near  half  a  mile  from 
the  meeting-house. 

In  this  house,  which  stood,  village- 
fashion,  back  from  the  street,  in  an 
orchard  and  garden  extending  down  to 
where  Avon  Street  now  is,  with  a  bor- 
2  New  Englander,  May,  1883. 
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dering  row  of  elms  and  Lombardy  pop- 
lars on  Summer  Street,  Ralph  Waldo, 
the  fourth  child  and  third  son  of  the 
Reverend  William  and  Ruth  (Haskins) 
Emerson,  was  born,_on  the  25th  of  May, 
1803. 

One  who  should  seek  "  the  silence  of 
retirement "  in  the  same  place  to-day 
would  find  there  but  little  contrast  in 
this  respect  with  Washington  Street ; 
nor  would  he  find  it  easy,  unless  helped 
by  recollections  going  back  many  years, 
to  imagine,  in  the  place  of  the  long  rows 
of  lofty  warehouses  shutting  out  the  sky, 
and  the  roaring  flood  of  traffic  that 
pours  between  them,  the  quiet,  open  re- 
gion of  gardens  and  pastures,  sunny  in 
winter  and  shaded  in  summer,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Emerson's  childhood  was 
passed.  "  As  late  as  1815  [says  Mr. 
Drake J]  there  was  a  pasture  of  two 
acres  on  Summer  Street,  and  the  tinkling 
of  cow-bells  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
sound  there.  The  fine  old  estates  of  the 
Geyers,  Coffins,  Russells,  Barrells,  Lydes, 
Prebles,  etc.,  were  covered  with  orchards 
and  gardens ;  and  these  hos'pitable  resi- 
dents could  set  before  their  guests  cider 
of  their  own  manufacture,  or  butter  of 
their  own  making." 

"  Yesterday  [Emerson  writes  in  his 
journal,  May  26,  1872],  my  sixty-ninth 
birthday,  I  found  myself  on  my  round 
of  errands  in  Summer  Street,  and,  though 
close  on  the  spot  where  I  was  born,  was 
looking  into  a  street  with  some  bewilder- 
ment, and  read  on  the  sign  '  Kingston 
Street '  with  surprise ;  finding  in  the 
granite  blocks  no  hint  of  Nath.  God- 
dard's  pasture  and  long  wooden  fence, 
and  so  of  my  nearness  to  my  native  cor- 
ner of  Chauncy  Place.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  few  living  persons  ought  to 
know  so  much  of  the  families  of  this 
fast-growing  city ;  for  the  reason  that 
aunt  Mary,  whose  manuscripts  I  had 
been  reading,  had  such  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  character  and  taste  for  aristocra- 

1  Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages 
of  Boston,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake. 


cy,  and  I  heard  in  my  youth  and  man- 
hood every  name  she  knew." 

The  Summer  Street  region,  even  as  I 
remember  it  twenty  years  later,  was  a 
boy's  paradise,  and  echoed  every  holiday 
afternoon  and  midday  recess  with  "  Co- 
ram  "  and  "  Hy-spy  ;  "  having  just  the 
right  admixture  of  open  ground,  fences, 
and  thoroughfares,  with  intricacies  and 
lurking-places  of  sheds  and  wood-houses, 
and  here  and  there  a  deserted  barn,  with 
open  doors  and  a  remnant  of  hay  long 
untouched.  There  was  even  a  pond, 
where  a  beginner  might  try  his  first 
skates  ;  and  the  salt  water  was  close 
by,  with  wharves,  where  he  might  catch 
flounders  and  torn-cod.  Then,  near  at 
hand,  the  Common,  at  that  time  a  play- 
ground from  end  to  end. 

But  Emerson  knew  none  of  these 
things.  He  never,  he  told  me,  had  a 
sled,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  use 
one,  for  fear  of  the  Round-Pointers,  — 
rough  boys  from  Windmill  Point  and 
the  South  End,  who  "  were  always  com- 
ing ;  "  taking  Summer  Street  on  their 
way  to  the  Common,  where  they  had 
pitched  battles  with  the  West-Enders. 
His  mother  had  cautioned  him  against 
the  rude  boys  in  the  street,  and  he  used 
to  stand  at  the  gate,  wistful  to  see  what 
the  rude  boys  were  like. 

Somewhere  in  his  journals  he  speaks 
of  a  time  when  he  was  "  a  chubby  boy, 
trundling  a  hoop  in  Chauncy  Place,  and 
spouting  poetry  from  Scott  and  Campbell 
at  the  Latin  School,"  but  I  find  no  other 
evidence  of  play  or  of  chubbiness.  "  We 
were  babies  and  boys  together,"  says  the 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Henry  Furness 
in  some  precious  recollections  of  Emer- 
son with  which  he  has  favored  me,  "  but 
I  can  recall  but  one  image  of  him  as 
playing,  and  that  was  on  the  floor  of 
my  mother's  chamber.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  engaged  in  boys'  plays ;  not  be- 
cause of  any  physical  inability,  but  sim- 
ply because,  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere.  My  one  deep 
impression  is  that,  from  his  earliest  child- 
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hood,  our  friend  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  let- 
ters, quite  apart  by  himself.  I  can  as 
little  remember  when  he  was  not  literary 
in  his  pursuits  as  when  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance." 

Rufus  Dawes,  a  school-fellow  of  Em- 
erson's at  the  Latin  School,  describes 
him  as  a  "  spiritual-looking  boy  in  blue 
nankeen  .  .  .  whose  image  more  than 
any  other's  is  still  deeply  stamped  upon 
my  mind  as  I  then  saw  him  and  loved 
him,  I  knew  not  why,  and  thought  him 
so  angelic  and  remarkable." 

This  early  seriousness  naturally  found 
favor  with  his  elders  rather  than  with 
those  of  his  own  age.  "  When  I  was 
thirteen  years  old  [he  writes  in  his  jour- 
nal in  1839],  my  uncle  Samuel  Ripley 
one  day  asked  me,  '  How  is  it,  Ralph, 
that  all  the  boys  dislike  you  and  quarrel 
with  you,  whilst  the  grown  people  are 
fond  of  you  ? '  Now  I  am  thirty-six, 
and  the  fact  is  reversed :  the  old  people 
suspect  and  dislike  me,  and  the  young 
people  love  me."  The  explanation  lay 
perhaps  in  a  certain  lofty  carriage  of 
the  head,  —  the  air  of  one,  as  Dr.  Fur- 
ness  says,  dwelling  apart  in  a  higher 
sphere,  —  sometimes  remarked  also  in 
Edward  and  Charles,  and  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  pride,  though  it  was  in  truth 
quite  free  from  any  self -reference.  "  My 
grandfather,  William  [Emerson  says], 
walking  before  his  father  to  church  on 
a  Sunday,  his  father  checked  him  :  '  Wil- 
liam, you  walk  as  if  the  earth  was 
not  good  enough  for  you.'  '  I  did  not 
know  it,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
humility.  This  is  one  of  the  household 
anecdotes  in  which  I  have  found  a  rela- 
tionship." 

The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Joy  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  is 
said  to  have  vented  his  feelings  in  the 
following  epigram :  — 

1  Literary  Remains  of  the  late  Henry  James, 
edited  by  William  James. 


"  Farewell,  Old  Brick,  —Old  Brick,  farewell: 
You  bought  your  minister  and   sold   your 
bell." 

The  taunt  about  the  minister  referred 
to  another  negotiation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Reverend  William  Emer- 
son had  been  transferred  from  the  town 
of  Harvard,  where  he  was  first  settled, 
to  Boston. 

William  Emerson  had  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  several  lines  of  "  painful  preach- 
ers "  and  spiritual  guides  of  the  people, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony. 
Far  from  being  "  comatose  "  persons,  as 
Mr.  James,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Em- 
erson,1 calls  them,  they  were,  several  of 
them,  heroic  enthusiasts,  remarkably 
alive  to  what  is  best  worth  living  for. 
One  line  has  for  its  first  representative 
in  America  the  Reverend  Peter  Bulke- 
ley,  Rector  of  Woodhill  or  Odell  in  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  and  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  —  a  man  of 
ancient  family  and  -considerable  estate, 
who,  being  silenced  by  Laud  for  non- 
conformity, crossed  the  sea  in  1634  to 
New  England,  and  pushed  out  through 
the  woods  with  Major  Simon  Willard  to 
Musketaquid  (which  they  named  Con- 
cord), and  there  spent  most  of  his  for- 
tune as  a  pioneer  of  civilization.  "  He 
was  'addressed  [says  Shattuck 2]  as  fa- 
ther, prophet,  and  counselor  by  his  peo- 
ple and  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  "  and  his  Gospel  Covenant,  one  of 
the  first  books  published  in  New  Eng- 
land, has  good  counsel  for  the  present 
day.  The  church,  he  says,  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
"  not  in  regard  of  their  persons,  but  of 
their  doctrine,"  —  a  sentiment  which 
finds  its  echo  in  the  Divinity  Hall  Ad- 
dress of  his  descendant  two  hundred 
years  afterwards. 

His  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Bulke- 
ley,  married  the  Reverend  Joseph  Emer- 
son, the  pioneer  minister  of  Mendon, 
who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when 
-  History  of  Concord. 
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the  village  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
Their  son,  Edward,  "  sometime  deacon 
of  the  First  Church  of  Newbury,"  mar- 
ried   Rebecca,    daughter    of    Cornelius 
Waldo,  "from  whom  [says  one  of  her 
descendants]  came   that   beloved  name 
into  the  family."     Their  son,  the  Rever- 
end Joseph  Emerson  of  Maiden  (Har- 
vard College,  1717),  was  a  heroic  scholar, 
"  the   greatest   student   in   the   country 
[says  his  granddaughter,  Mary  Moody 
Emerson],  and  left  a  library  considera- 
ble for  those  days.     He  was  a  reader  of 
the  Iliad,  and  said  he  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  the  men  and  cities  he  read  of 
never  existed.     If  it  had  not  been  for 
my  grandmother,  my  father  would  have 
been  killed,  perhaps,  by  confinement,  for 
his   father  thought   he    ought   never  to 
leave  his  lessons.    The  children  sat  upon 
a  settle,  with  lessons  or  catechism,  the 
biggest  at  one  end,  the  next  in  size  at 
the  other,  and  the  little  one  in  the  mid- 
dle.    For  out-door  relaxation  there  was 
the    farm  -  work ;    but    even    that    was 
grudged.     When   he  was  working   the 
hay  one  afternoon,  his  father  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  called,  '  Billy,  Billy, 
it 's  a  waste  of  your  precious  time :  go 
back  to  your  books.'     But  grandmother 
said,  '  No,  it  does  him  good  to  work  a 
little :  he  has  books  enough.'     They  all 
believed   in   poverty,    and   would   have 
nothing  to  do  with  Uncle  John  of  Tops- 
field,  who  had  a  grant  of  land,  and  was 
rich.     My    grandfather    prayed    every 
night  that  none  of  his  descendants  might 
ever  be  rich.     My  father,  after  he  left 
college,  taught  school  in  Roxbury,  then 
preached  in  Concord,  was  settled  there, 
and  married  Phebe  Bliss.     Her  mother 
was  Phebe  Walker,  a  woman  such  as  I 
have  read  about,  but,  except  her,  never 
seen.     She   never  fell   before  affliction. 
My  mother  reproached  her  with  want  of 
feeling  because  she  went  to  church  whilst 
her  husband  lay  dead  in  the  house.    But 
she  was  rapt  in  another  world." 

Miss  Emerson's  father,  of  whom  she 
here  speaks,  was  William   Emerson  of 


Concord,  the  patriot  minister  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
of  Maiden,  the  scholar,  and  Mary 
Moody,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Sam- 
uel Moody  ("  Father  Moody  "),  a  man 
of  transcendent  zeal  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  "  In  every  town  in  Maine 
[says  Emerson  in  one  of  his  early  lec- 
tures] you  may  still  hear  of  the  charities 
and  of  the  commanding  administration 
of  his  holy  office,  of  Father  Moody  of 
Agamenticus.  When  the  offended  parish- 
ioners, wounded  by  his  pointed  preach- 
ing, would  rise  to  go  out  of  church,  he 
cried  out,  '  Come  back,  you  graceless 
sinner,  come  back ! '  And  when  they 
began  to  fall  into  ill  customs  and  ven- 
tured into  the  alehouse  on  a  Saturday 
night,  the  valiant  pastor  went  in  after 
them,  collared  the  sinners,  dragged  them 
forth,  and  sent  them  home  with  rousing 
admonitions.  Charity  then  went  hand 
in  hand  with  zeal.  They  gave  alms  pro- 
fusely, and  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted 
not."  He  gave  away  his  wife's  only 
pair  of  shoes  from  her  bedside  to  a  poor 
woman  who  came  to  the  house  one  frosty 
morning  barefoot.  When  his  wife,  think- 
ing to  restrain  a  profuseness  of  alms- 
giving which  his  scanty  salary  could  ill 
afford,  made  him  a  purse  that  could  not 
be  opened  without  a  tedious  manipula- 
tion, he  gave  away  purse  and  all  to  the 
next  applicant. 

Samuel  Moody,  and  his  son-in-law 
Joseph  Emerson  of  Maiden,  and  Daniel 
Bliss  of  Concord,  were  prominent  sup- 
porters of  Whitefield  and  his  revival  in 
1734  ;  invited  him  into  their  pulpits,  and 
were  thought  to  favor  his  doctrine  of  im- 
mediate direction  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

William  Emerson  of  Concord  (Har- 
vard College,  1761)  was  the  builder 
of  the  Old  Manse,  celebrated  by  Haw- 
thorne. He  was  living  there  when  the 
British  troops  came  up  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of 
the  skirmish  at  the  bridge,  which  his 
grandson  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Historical  Discourse  at  Concord. 
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He  and  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Emerson  of  Pepperell,  had  been  active 
patriots  before  the  war.1  He  preached 
to  the  minute-men,  exhorting  them  to 
ready  obedience  to  discipline,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  their  resistance  to  invasion 
of  their  constitutional  rights  was  true 
loyalty  to  "  the  principles  which  had  ad- 
vanced the  House  of  Hanover  to  its  un- 
rivaled lustre."  In  August,  1776,  he 
left  Concord  to  join  the  army  at  Ticon- 
deroga  as  chaplain,  and  died  a  few 
months  later,  of  camp-fever. 

His  wife  was  Phebe  Bliss  (his  "  Phe- 
be-bird  "  he  calls  her  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters), daughter  of  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Bliss,  his  predecessor  in  the  Concord 
pulpit.  —  "a  flame  of  fire  "  his  son-in- 
law  calls  him,  in  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone ;  the  introducer,  says  Shattuck,  of 
a  new  style  of  preaching,  "  bold,  zeal- 
ous, impassioned,  enthusiastic,"  which 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  luke- 
warm Arminianism  of  the  day. 

William  Emerson  of  Concord,  though 
he  died  at  thirty-three,  was  a  man  of 
mark ;  a  fervent  patriot  and  leader  in 
the  patriotic  movement  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  "  A  public 
character  [says  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  his 
daughter],  passing  the  old  church,  said 
'  There  I  first  heard  eloquence.'  "  He 
was  noted  for  his  beautiful  reading  of  the 
hymns,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  much 
of  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Writing 
to  his  wife  on  his  way  to  the  camp,  he 
incloses  some  verses,  and  says :  "  For 
my  part,  I  'm  not  sure,  but  for  that 
old  mangier  of  words,  Mr.  Wooster,  I 

1  It  is  said  that  their  zeal  carried  them  so  far 
in  eontravention'to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  filial 
reverence  that  they  rebuked  their  mother  for 
drinking  tea  at  the  time  of  the  general  agree- 
ment against  the  use  of  it. 

2  Mr.  Bromfield  was  not  the. Squire  of  Har- 
vard, in  the  New  England  sense,  but  the  ac- 
count of  him  in  Mrs  Quincy's  diary  seems  to 
show  some  traits  of  the  English  squirarchy  still 
surviving   in  New  England  at  the    beginning 
of  the  century  :    "  Mr.  Bromfield  and  his  sur- 
roundings  vividly   reminded    Mrs.    Quincy  of 
Addison's  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 


should  have  been  a  considerable  poet ; 
methinks  there  are  the  outlines  of  a  fine 
rhymester  in  the  enclosed  ;  and  you  must 
try  to  think  so,  if  it  is  only  to  gratify 
my  vanity  and  please  the  children." 

In  William,  his  oldest  child  and  only 
son  (as  well  as  in  his  daughter,  Mary 
Moody),  the  love  of  good  letters  and  a 
hunger  for  literary  society  were  promi- 
nent traits.  After  his  father's  death,  — 
his  mother  having  married  the  Reverend 
Ezra  Ripley,  and  another  set  of  children 
having  come  to  the  Concord  Manse,  — 
William  Emerson  the  second  was  left 
very  early  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  school-keeping,  college,  school- 
keeping  again  ;  then,  after  a  few  months' 
study  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
admitted  to  preach,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  ordained  minister  of  Har- 
vard, a  town  thirty  miles  from  Concord. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  no  predilection  for 
the  ministry,  but  yielded  upon  hearing 
Dr.  Ripley  pray  that  his  mother's  strong 
desire  that  he  should  be  a  minister  might 
be  fulfilled.  He  had  no  relish  for  the 
country  seclusion  to  which,  for  a  while, 
at  least,  he  had  to  look  forward.  "  The 
situation  [he  writes  to  a  friend]  is  ap- 
parently too  circumscribed  and  remote 
for  present  gratification.  My  retire- 
ment hides  me  from  the  intercourse  of 
ah1  humanized  beings ;  yet  I  believe 
Harvard,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  eligi- 
ble place,  at  present,  in  the  universe." 

He  was  not  entirely  cut  off  from 
human  intercourse,  for  he  was  well 
received  at  Mr.  Bromfield's,2  Squire 

ley  in  the  Spectator.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  must  be  on  a  visit  to  that  worthy  knight, 
—  especially  on  Sunday,  when,  equipped  with 
a  red  cloak  and  a  wig  surmounted  by  a  cocked 
hat,  and  attended  by  his  negro  servant  Othello, 
he  escorted  her  under  the  ancient  avenue  of 
elms  and  through  the  grave-yard  to  the  village 
church.  Profound  deference  and  respect 
marked  the  passing  salutations  he  received, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  whole 
congregation  remained  standing  in  their  pews 
until  Mr.  Bromfield  and  his  guests  had  walked 
down  the  broad  aisle." 
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Kimball's,  Mrs.  Grosvenor's,  and  other 
houses,  where  he  found  agreeable  soci- 
ety. And  he  seems  to  have  found  sym- 
pathizers with  a  taste  he  had  for  music, 
for  he  reproaches  himself  with  spending 
too  much  time  in  singing  and  in  playing 
on  the  bass-viol,  an  instrument,  I  believe, 
not  used  for  solo  performance.  But 
probably  there  was  not  much  talk  of 
books,  —  few  to  discuss  with  him  the 
literary  and  scientific  novelties  by  the 
last  ship  from  England.  Then,  with  his 
meagre  salary,  he  was  "  too  poor  to  keep 
a  horse,"  —  a  serious  obstacle  in  those 
days  to  intercourse  with  his  brother  min- 
isters. He  was  decidedly  of  a  social 
turn ;  too  accessible,  he  thought,  and  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  reserve  of  man- 
ner that  belonged  to  his  cloth.  He  re- 
minds himself,  in  his  journal,  "  to  be 
more  free  with  my  hat  and  less  with  my 
hand."  Some  extracts  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor  at  Harvard,  while  he 
was  considering  the  invitation  to  settle 
there,  may  serve  to  paint  the  situation 
of  the  young  candidate :  — 

COKCOBD,  January  28,  1792. 
MADAM,  —  How  checkered  is  life  ! 
How  uncertain,  how  various,  the  state  of 
humanity  !  At  Harvard  my  days  flew 
rapidly  away.  Charming  variety  char- 
acterized each  week.  While  the  hours 
of  day  wore  the  serious  aspect  of  study, 
the  gay  moments  of  eve  brought  humor 
and  cheerfulness  into  our  circle.  But 
no  sooner  did  I  leave  your  social  fire, 
no  sooner  did  the  rocks  and  woods  of 
Harvard,  on  that  beautiful  morn,  dis- 
appear, than  cold  black  clouds  of  doubt 
and  suspense  overshadowed  my  mind, 
which,  ever  since,  hath  been  the  sport 
of  opinion  and  the  dupe  of  advice.  On 
the  Saturday  following,  I  broke  the  path 
through  pathless  woods  and  over  hills  of 
everlasting  snow,  to  Newbury.  At  night 
I  supped  in  a  room  that  was  not  warmed 
with  more  fire  than  I  could  have  com- 
fortably slept  with  in  my  bed.  Bed  !  as 


to  that  I  will  say  nothing  ;  for  my  weight 
made  no  more  impression  on  it  than 
would  a  walnut,  which,  I  imagine,  might 
have  been  cracked  on  it  to  advantage. 
In  the  morning,  frozen  to  death,  I  went 
to  their  meeting-house  ;  which,  for  age 
and  deformity,  beggars  all  description. 
When  I  was  in  the  pulpit,  I  could  see 
nothing  of  what  was  transacted  below ; 
and,  in  the  galleries,  nobody  appeared 
to  converse  with  me.  The  case  was 
somewhat  remedied  when  I  took  the 
stand ;  for  there  I  made  shift  to  get 
hold  of  the  cushion,  which,  as  I  stood, 
was  about  up  to  my  armpits.  Thus  ele- 
vated, I  peeked  over,  and  made  many 
discoveries  among  the  people  scattered 
hither  and  thither  around  the  antiquated 
walls.  What  was  wanting  in  prospect, 
however,  I  endeavored  to  supply  by  my 
vociferation,  and,  like  Jonah,  at  a  good- 
ly distance  I  proclaimed  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  I 
have  been  freezing  along  back.  This  is 
the  day  appointed  [for  some  ceremony 
at  Dr.  Ripley's  church  in  Concord],  and 
lo  !  the  winds  and  snow  seem  emulous 
which  shall  contribute  most  to  disappoint 
my  pleasure,  or  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  my  return.  Not  only  so,  but 
journeys,  horses,  and  stages  have  emptied 
my  pockets.  But,  you  say,  madam,  I 
was  to  tell  you  when  I  should  return,  and 
with  what  aspect  I  should  come.  Do 
not  ask  me.  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Grosvenor,  so  far  as  this :  that  should  I 
leave  Harvard,  I  should  not  entertain 
the  most  distant  hope  scarcely  of  settling 
at  Newbury,  were  it  ever  so  agreeable. 
The  people  are  amazingly  divided. 
They  are  old,  and  they  are  crafty. 
They  do  not  keep  good  fires  at  New- 
bury. They  keep  noble  fires  at  Har- 
vard. Yes,  madam,  but  will  they  keep 
me  a  good  fire  ?  I  think  thirty  cords 
of  wood  would  be  as  pretty  a  supple- 
ment to  this  little  paper  in  my  pocket 
as  they  could  possibly  publish.  I  can- 
not, however,  think  of  being  buried. 
And  yet  a  man  might  read  as  many 
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hours  in  a  day  at  Harvard  as  at  New- 
bury  or  any  other  place.  In  short,  mad- 
am, my  mind,  like  the  air  of  this  day,  is 
torn  by  constant  winds ;  I  scarcely  know 
how  or  what  to  think.  .  .  . 

He  decided  to  remain  at  Harvard, 
upon  a  salary  fixed  at  first  at  $333.30, 
—  not  a  large  sum  even  for  those  days, 
and  constantly  diminisliing  in  value  with 
the  progressive  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. I  suppose  he  had  no  rent  to  pay, 
and  his  "  benefactions,"  that  is,  presents 
from  the  wealthier  parishioners,  —  a  leg 
of  pork  from  Squire  Kimball,  a  load  of 
wood  from  Mr.  Bromfield,  "  the  outside 
of  my  gown  "  from  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  — 
together  with  wedding-fees,  might  add 
perhaps  half  as  much.  Still  it  was  but 
a  small  pittance  for  a  man  who  felt  it 
necessary  to  spend  sometimes  in  the 
quarter-year  more  than  his  quarter's  sal- 
ary on  books.  He  felt  that  he  must 
"  never  name  marriage  or  building." 
Nevertheless  I  find  in  his  diary  that  in 
June,  1796,  he  "  rode  out  with  Miss  R. 
H.,  and  talked  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony  ;  "  and,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  l-  was  married  to  the  pious  and 
amiable  Ruth  Haskins,  fifth  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Haskins  of  Rainsford's 
Lane  [Harrison  Avenue],  Boston,"  and 
brought  her  home  to  a  farm  which  he  had 
bought  and  made  ready  a  few  months 
before. 

Henceforward,  though  I  do  not  find 
that  his  wife  brought  him  any  immediate 
accession  of  fortune,  all  complaints  of 
poverty,  disquietude  about  debts,  regret 
at  his  want  of  frugality,  and  resolutions 
"  to  obtain  a  better  living  in  Harvard  or 
go  elsewhere,"  disappear  from  his  jour- 
nal, as  if  he  foresaw  the  dawn  of  his 
deliverance.  "  We  are  poor  and  cold, 
and  have  little  meal,  and  little  wood, 
and  little  meat ;  but,  thank  God,  courage 
enough." 

This  was  not  the  courage  of  heedless- 
ness  ;  he  was  careful  and  methodical,  a 
great  admirer  of  order,  and  thrifty  ex- 


cept in  the  article  of  books :  it  was  an 
unconquerable  buoyancy  of  disposition, 
that  would  not  let  him  believe  that  any 
real  misfortune  could  come  to  him. 
Years  afterwards,  just  before  his  death, 
writing  almost  gayly  to  Dr.  Ripley  about 
the  perplexities  of  the  physicians  over 
his  case,  he  says :  "  You  will  think  me 
better,  because  of  the  levity  with  which 
this  page  is  blurred.  Threads  of  this 
levity  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
entire  web  of  my  life." 

Meanwhile,  he  did  not  idly  trust  in 
Providence,  but  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  sold  the  bass-viol,  took  boarders, 
kept  school,  and  worked  with  his  own 
hands  on  the  farm.  After  many  rebuffs, 
and  even  being  "  reviled  at  town-meet- 
ing," he  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  town 
(then  the  same  persons  with  the  parish) 
to  add  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
his  salary,  only  to  bring  it  up,  in  pur- 
chasing value,  to  what  it  had  been  at 
first. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  the  de- 
liverer appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  First  Church  of  Boston. 
He  had  been  invited  to  preach  there,  and 
also  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  on  the 
solemn  occasion  of  choosing  officers  for 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  A  week  afterwards,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  church  came  up  to  sound 
him  with  regard  to  a  removal  to  Boston, 
and,  receiving  some  encouragement,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Harvard  church, 
requesting  his  release  from  his  engage- 
ment there.  In  this  letter  they  urge  as 
a  motive  for  compliance  that  "  the  alarm- 
ing attacks  upon  our  holy  religion,  by 
the  Learned,  the  Witty,  and  the  Wicked, 
especially  in  populous  and  seaport  towns, 
call  aloud  to  invite  and  support,  in  the 
places  of  most  eminence,  such  spiritual 
workmen  as  are  endowed  with  talents 
to  convince  and  confound  the  Wicked 
by  their  arguments,  and  allure  them  by 
their  amiable  behavior."  The  Harvard 
church  replied,  through  a  committee  ap- 
pointed in  town-meeting,  setting  forth 
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the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a 
step  so  novel  if  not  unprecedented,  and 
suggesting  that  in  case  of  compliance 
they  ought  to  receive  $1300  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  increased  taxes 
which  the  pew-holders  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay.  Finally,  after  a  negotia- 
tion lasting  all  summer,  "  the  committee 
of  Harvard,"  writes  William  Emerson 
in  his  journal,  "  conclude  to  take  $1000 
and  let  me  go."  He  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  on  the  15th  of  September, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Old 
Brick  on  the  22d. 

The  test  of  sermons  being  the  effect 
upon  those  who  hear  them,  the  qualities 
in  William  Emerson  that  wrought  this 
change  in  his  fortunes  may  be  better  es- 
timated, perhaps,  through  the  accounts 
of  his  contemporaries  than  by  reading 
the  Artillery-Election  discourse.  The 
Reverend  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster, 
in  his  funeral  sermon,  says  of  him : 
"  He  was  a  happy  example  of  that  cor- 
rect and  rational  style  of  evangelical 
preaching  of  which  the  yet  lamented 
Clarke  [Emerson's  predecessor]  has  left 
so  fair  a  specimen."  The  Reverend  Dr. 
John  Pierce,  who  never  missed  an  Artil- 
lery-Election sermon  or  a  Thursday  lec- 
ture, says  : x  "  He  was  considered  an  ex- 
traordinary preacher  ;  he  had  a  melodi- 
ous voice  ;  his  elocution  was  remarkable 
for  distinctness,  yet  had  an  easy  flow. 
In  prayer  he  was  fluent,  but  his  expres- 
sions were  often  too  studied  for  a  com- 
mon audience.  His  sermons  were  great- 
ly labored,  yet  very  perspicuous.  He 
could  not  endure  the  fashion,  which  at 
times  prevails,  of  writing  in  a  desultory 
manner.  He  would  sometimes  employ 
words  which  were  not  common,  but  he 
was  particularly  desirous  that  they  should 
be  classical." 

All  accounts  agree  in  praising  his 
voice  and  his  skill  in  reading.  As  to 
his  success  in  the  particular  task  for 

1  Sprague's  Annals,  and  Dr.  Pierce' s  MS. 
diary  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 
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which  he  was  summoned  to  the  First 
Church,  namely,  resistance  to  the  in- 
creasing laxity  in  religion,  the  question 
involves  the  previous  one,  whether  the 
cause  of  true  religion  at  the  time  and 
place  was  best  served  by  drawing  tight- 
er the  bonds  of  orthodoxy  or  by  loosen- 
ing them  still  further.  And  whichever 
way  this  point  might  be  decided,  the  tes- 
timony as  to  the  actual  tendency  of  his 
doctrine  is  by  no  means  concordant. 
Dr.  Pierce  speaks  with  some  asperity  of 
his  •'  latitudinarianism  ;  "  Dr.  Charles 
Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
think  him  so  extreme  as  some  of  his 
brethren.  It  is  clear  from  what  he 
writes  in  1806,  about  the  middle  of  his 
Boston  pastorate,  to  his  half-brother, 
Samuel  Ripley.  at  Washington,  that  he 
was  no  stickler  for  forms  and  dog- 
mas :  — 

"  If  I  had  not  left  Harvard  for  Bos- 
ton, it  was  my  intention  to  leave  it  for 
Washington,  where  I  designed  to  plant 
a  church  strictly  on  congregational  prin- 
ciples ;  in  which  there  was  to  be  no 
written  expression  of  faith,  no  covenant, 
and  no  subscription  whatever  to  articles, 
as  a  term  of  communion.  It  was  my 
plan,  and  still  would  be,  in  forming  a 
new  church,  to  administer  the  rituals  of 
Christianity  to  all  who  would  observe 
them,  without  any  profession  except 
such  observance." 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Lowell 
says  he  was  "  a  handsome  man,  rather 
tall,  of  fair  complexion,  with  cheeks 
slightly  tinted  ;  his  motions  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  gentlemanlike ;  his  manners 
bland  and  pleasant.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  expressed  himself  decidedly 
and  emphatically,  but  never  bluntly  or 
vulgarly." 

Upon  his  acceptance  of  their  call,  the 
First  Church  voted  "  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son receive,  for  his  encouragement  and 
support,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  dollars 
per  week  ;  also  the  parish  dwelling- 
house  and  twenty  cords  of  wood."  This 
salary  was  gradually  increased,  until, 
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in  1809,  it  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  and  thirty  cords  of 
wood.  To  the  parish  dwelling-house  was 
attached,  as  I  have  said,  a  garden,  in 
which  the  minister  planted  his  potatoes, 
sweet-corn,  and  peas,  as  he  had  done  at 
Harvard. 

The  Boston  salary,  modest  enough 
when  measured  by  the  standards  of  the 
present  day,  afforded  the  means  for  a 
more  unencumbered  style  of  living,  and 
even  ,for  gradually  discharging  some 
debts  that  he  had  brought  with  him, 
though  hardly  for  making  any  provision 
for  the  future.  He  went  a  good  deal 
into  society,  —  "  dined  abroad  "  and 
"  had  company "  are  frequent  entries 
in  his  diary  ;  and  he  sometimes  com- 
plains that  these  agreeable  avocations 
consumed  too  much  of  his  time.  But 
the  desire  for  congenial  companionship 
was  strong  in  him,  and  for  this  the  lit- 
tle provincial  metropolis  afforded  fair 
opportunity.  The  scholarship  that  some 
of  the  early  immigrants  brought  with 
them  had  mostly  died  out,  but  the  love 
of  good  letters  still  remained,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  feel  its  way  towards  some 
expression.  The  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  had  lately  been  founded,  and 
had  encouraged  "  the  establishment  of  a 
weekly  paper,  to  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can Apollo,  in  which  will  be  given  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  into  the  natu- 
ral, political,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  country."  1  Mr.  Emerson  was  an 
active  member  of  the  society ;  and  also 
"  converses  about  the  Physiological  So- 
ciety," which  held  its  first  meeting  (as 
the  Philosophical  Society)  December  10, 
1801,  at  Dr.  James  Jackson's. 

"April  9th,  lecture  before  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  and  break  two  phials." 
In  1803,  "The  Philosophical  Society 
wonderfully  flourishes.  Thank  God  that 
this  child  of  my  brain  is  fostered  and 
promises  to  grow  to  mature  age." 

His  chief  literary  enterprise,  however, 

1  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  vol.  i. 


was  the  Monthly  Anthology,  with  its 
foster-child  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He 
took  charge  of  the  Anthology  in  1804, 
six  months  after  its  first  establishment, 
and  called  in  aid  a  number  of  his  friends, 
sixteen  in  all,  forming  the  Anthology 
Club,  which  met  once  a  week  to  project 
and  discuss  (with  a  modest  supper)  arti- 
cles for  the  magazine.  Dr.  John  Syl- 
vester John  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  was  the  first  President ;  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  Vice-President ;  several 
of  the  members  were  Liberal  ministers  ; 
all  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  but  all 
doubtless  good  Federalists.  Mrs.  Lee, 
in  her  memoir  of  the  Buckminsters,  says 
that  the  Boston  ladies  would  not  invite 
company  on  Anthology  evening,  because 
it  robbed  them  of  the  presence  of  the 
most  agreeable  gentlemen.  The  society, 
says  President  Quincy,2  "  maintained  its 
existence  with  reputation  for  about  six 
years,  and  issued  ten  octavo  volumes 
from  the  press  ;  constituting  one  of  the 
most  lasting  and  honorable  monuments 
of  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  period." 
And  so  it  is,  for  it  shows  a  proportion 
of  scholarly  men  among  the  busy  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  merchants  of  the  little  town, 
hardly  equaled  since.  We  find  in  it  lit- 
erary essays  by  Judge  Parsons,  Daniel 
Webster,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Dr.  John 
Collins  Warren,  Dr.  James  Jackson, 
James  Perkins ;  poems  by  Judge  Story 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  as  well  as  lit- 
erary contributions  of  scholars  and  of 
clergymen  of  various  faiths,  among  them 
Cheverus,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
The  tone  of  the  Anthology  was  very  lib- 
eral in  religion,  but  conservative  in  poli- 
tics and  in  literature ;  aiming,  one  of  the 
writers  said,  "  to  apply  caustic  and  lan- 
cet to  the  disorders  of  the  American 
press,"  and  stoutly  opposed  to  the  new 
school  of  poetry  in  England.  Scott 
was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  extracts  are 
given,  in  advance  of  re-publication,  from 
his  poems  ;  but  to  Coleridge  Dr.  Gar- 

2  History  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston, 
1851,  page  3. 
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diner  applies  the  epithet  "  asinine,"  and 
he  speaks  of  "  the  dull  malignity  "  of 
Southey. 

Of  yet  more  lasting  importance  was 
the  collection  of  books  begun  by  the 
Club,  on  Mr.  Emerson's  motion,  and 
growing  into  the  Boston  Athenaeum  Li- 
brary. Already  at  Harvard  he  had 
started  a  public  library,  to  which  he  gave 
his  services  as  librarian  ;  and  when  the 
new  meeting-house  was  built  in  Chauncy 
Place  he  persuaded  the  church  to  form 
a  theological  library  in  the  vestry. 

With  his  social  and  literary  activities 
and  distinctions  he  had  his  share  of  the 
public  honors  that  came  naturally  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  England 
aristocracy,  the  class  held  in  honor  apart 
from  wealth  or  political  station.-  He  was 
Fourth  of  July  orator  in  1802,  chaplain 
of  the  State  Senate  in  1803,  and  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, overseer  of  Harvard  College,  a 
guest  of  the  town  authorities  on  all  great 
occasions,  besides  being  invited  to  join 
them  when  they  refreshed  .themselves 
with  an  excursion  in  the  harbor  and  vis- 
ited the  forts,  or  landed  on  Lovell's 
Island  for  a  game  of  quoits. 

His  sister,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  who 
had  in  her  more  of  the  tense  Moody 
fibre,  —  though  she  sympathized  with 
his  literary  tastes,  wrote  for  the  Antholo- 
gy, and  was  drawn  to  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton from  time  to  time  by  her  "  desire  to 
hear  the  men  talk,"  —  did  not  fail  to 
warn  him  in  her  letters  that  these  "  trib- 
utes to  fashion  and  parade  are  hostile  to 
the  perpetual  claims  of  simplicity,  rea- 
son, and  piety."  She  feared  that  the 
"  sultry  air  and  diet  of  the  town  have 
dimmed  the  light  of  genius,"  and  that 
"  the  present  world  is  too  real  to  you." 
It  was  indeed  very  real  to  him ;  "  an 
ample  and  beautiful  world,"  he  writes 
in  his  diary,  "  in  which  there  has  been 
afforded  to  me  on  earth  a  pleasant  lot 
and  much  happiness,  many  worthy 

1  His  comrades  of  the  Ancient  and  Honora- 
ble Artillery  Company  attended  the  funeral 


friends  and  such  delightful  contempla-. 
tion." 

No  shadow  came  over  his  life,  except 
the  deaths  of  two  children  (Phebe  Rip- 
ley,  born  at  Harvard,  died  1800  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  John  Clarke,  died  1807),  until 
in  the  spring  of  1811,  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  ministry  at  the  First  Church,  "  a 
consuming  marasmus,"  vainly  combated 
for  some  months,  cut  it  short  at  the  age 
of  forty-two  (May  12,  1811). x 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Mary  :  — 

"  To  my  wife  and  children,  indeed, 
my  continuance  upon  earth  is  a  matter 
of  moment ;  as,  in  the  event  of  my  de- 
cease, God  only  knows  how  they  would 
subsist.  And  then  the  education  of  the 
latter !  But  I  am  not  oppressed  with 
this  solicitude.  Our  family,  you  know, 
have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trust- 
ing Providence,  that  none  of  them  ever 
seriously  thought  of  providing  a  terres- 
trial maintenance  for  themselves  and 
households." 

It  was  in  truth  a  heavy  burden  that 
fell  upon  the  widow  in  her  affliction, 
with  scanty  means  of  support,  and  six 
children,  all  under  ten  years  of  age. 
After  the  first  two,  above  mentioned, 
there  had  been  born  to  them  William, 
1801 ;  Ralph  Waldo,  May  25,  1803,  at 
which  date  the  following  entry  appears 
in  his  father's  diary :  "  Mr.  Puffer 
preached  his  Election  Sermon  to  great 
acceptance.  This  day  also,  whilst  I  was 
at  dinner  at  Governor  Strong's,  my  son 
Ralph  Waldo  was  born.  Mrs.  E.  well. 
Club  at  Mr.  Adams'."  Afterwards, 
three  sons  :  Edward  Bliss  (1805),  Rob- 
ert Bulkeley  (1807),  Charles  Chauncy 
(1808)  ;  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Caro- 
line (1811,  died  1814). 

The  First  Church  did  their  part: 
they  continued  the  minister's  salary  to 
his  widow  for  six  months,  and  then  voted 
to  pay  her  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  seven  years,  and  also  to  give  her  the 

under  arms.  Emerson  well  remembered  his 
delight  at  the  military  pomp. 
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use  of  the  parish  house  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  unless  the  society  should  have 
occasion  for  it  for  parish  purposes.  She 
remained  there,  in  fact,  more  than  three 
years. 

With  this  aid,  and  with  the  occasional 
assistance  of  "kind  friends,"  Mrs.  Em- 
erson managed  to  keep  the  household 
together  in  Boston  until  the  older  boys 
began  to  earn  their  living.  She  would 
have  preferred  a  less  expensive  place ; 
but  the  children  must  be  educated, — 
"  they  were  born  to  be  educated,"  their 
aunt  Mary  said.  Some  of  them,  at  least, 
their  mother  hoped  would  be  ministers  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  must  be  kept  within 
reach  of  the  Latin  School  and  of  Har- 
vard College.  And  this  she  accom- 
plished, though  with  sore  travail.  She 
took  boarders  into  her  house,  rose  early 
and  sat  up  late,  doing  much  of  the  work 
herself,  with  the  help  of  the  children  as 
they  grew  old  enough,  and  with  occa- 
sional aid  from  her  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Mary  Emerson  ;  and  thus  kept  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  though  never  far  off. 
William,  the  oldest  son,  writing  to  his 
mother  in  after  years,  when  these  straits 
were  past,  says  :  — 

"  Our  circumstances  have  been  such 
that  the  increase  of  expense  which  would 
necessarily  have  attended  upon  the  sick- 
ness of  any  one  of  us  might  have  re- 
duced us  to  real  distress.  We  have  nev- 
er suffered  this." 

Great  embarrassment  was  escaped 
only  by  unremitting  exertion  and  a  fru- 
gality that  left  its  mark  in  many  ways 
upon  the  growing  boys.  A  friend  of  the 
family  (Mrs.  Ripley)  coming  in  one  day 
found  them  without  food,  and  Miss  Em- 
erson consoling  them  with  stories  of  he- 
roic endurance.  Ralph  (as  he  was  then 
called)  and  Edward  had  but  one  great- 
coat between  them,  and  had  to  take 
turns  in  going  without,  and  in  bearing 
the  taunts  of  vulgar-minded  school-fel- 
lows inquiring,  "  Whose  turn  is  it  to 
wear  the  coat  to-day  ?  " 

The  boys  did  much  of  the  housework, 


and  had  but  little  opportunity  for  play 
or  relaxation  of  any  kind.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  relaxation,  to  be  sure,  en- 
tered much  into  the  plan  of  lif  e  of  these 
excellent  women.  If  the  boys  had  any 
time  to  spare,  it  might  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  mere  amusement.  They 
might  be  reading  good,  improving  books, 
such  as  Whelpley's  Historical  Compend, 
or  Jebb's  Sermons,  or  even  Rollin  or 
Robertson.  A  constant  intellectual  stim- 
ulus was  added  to  that  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances. Their  father,  in  the  midst 
of  his  various  activities,  never  neglected 
their  lessons.  During  a  short  absence 
from  home  he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  Wil- 
liam [aged  five]  will  recite  to  you  as  he 
does  to  me,  if  you  have  leisure  to  hear 
him,  a  sentence  of  English  grammar  be- 
fore breakfast,  —  though  I  think,  if  only 
one  can  be  attended  to,  Ralph  [aged 
three]  should  be  that  one."  And  he 
"  hopes  that  John  Clarke  [aged  seven] 
can  repeat  passages  from  Addison,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  etc." 

The  tradition  was  kept  up  by  their 
aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  a  remarka- 
ble person,  of  whom  her  nephew  has  left 
a  sketch,1  somewhat  softened  by  the  ven- 
eration in  which  he  never  ceased  to  hold 
her.  She  united  with  the  Moody  enthu- 
siasm and  impetuosity  and  a  good  share 
of  Puritan  rigor  a  keen  appreciation  of 
modern  ideas.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
long  afterwards,  when  she  had  quarreled 
with  him  for  liis  "  high,  airy  specula- 
tions," and  would  not  see  him  nor  even 
come  into  the  town  where  he  was,  he 
writes  :  — 

"Give  my  love  to  her, — love  and 
honor.  She  must  always  occupy  a  saint's 
place  in  my  household ;  and  I  have  no 
hour  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  since  I 
knew  these  things,  into  which  she  does 
not  enter  as  a  genius." 

She  was  a  very  strange  saint,  and  ex- 
emplified the  exaltation  of  faith  over 

1  Collected  Writings.  The  references  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  writings  are  uniformly  to  the 
Riverside  edition. 
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works  to  an  extent  that  made  her  hard 
to  live  with.  She  idolized  her  nephews, 
set  no  bounds  to  her  expectations  from 
them,  and  showed,  particularly  when 
they  were  at  a  distance,  a  tender  affec- 
tion, —  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
her  from  turning  upon  the  least  appear- 
ance of  weakness  with  the  bitterest  scoffs  ; 
and  her  imperious  temper  could  tolerate 
no  difference  in  opinion,  even  when  she 
could  not  help  secretly  respecting  it. 
This  made  her  an  uncomfortable  inmate, 
—  uncomfortable  to  herself  as  to  others. 
Emerson  wrote  of  her :  "  She  tramples 
on  the  common  humanities  all  day,  and 
they  rise  as  ghosts  and  torment  her  at 
night."  And  she  says  of  herself :  "I 
love  to  be  a  vessel  of  cumbers  omeness  to 
society."  Yet  her  genuine  and  habitual 
elevation  of  view,  her  really  superior 
mind,  and  her  keen  sensibility  to  every 
kind  of  merit  made  her  a  commanding 
influence. 

"And  so,  though  we  flout  her  and 
contradict  her  and  compassionate  her 
whims,  we  all  stand  in  awe  of  her  pen- 
etration, her  indignant,  eloquent  con- 
science, her  poetic  and  commanding  rea- 
son." 

"  I  doubt  [he  writes  upon  another  oc- 
casion] if  the  interior  of  spiritual  history 
in  New  England  could  be  trulier  told 
than  through  the  exhibition  of  family 
history  such  as  this  :  the  picture  of  this 
group  of  M.  M.  E.  and  the  boys,  mainly 
Charles.  The  key  to  her  life  is  in  the 
conflict  of  the  new  and  the  old  ideas  in 
New  England.  The  heir  of  whatever 
was  rich  and  profound  and  efficient  in 
thought  and  emotion  in  the  old  religion 
which  planted  and  peopled  this  land, 
she  strangely  united  to  this  passionate 
piety  the  fatal  gift  of  penetration,  a  love 
of  philosophy,  an  impatience  of  words ; 
and  was  thus  a  religious  skeptic.  She 
held  on  with  both  hands  to  the  faith  of 
the  past  generation,  as  to  the  palladium 
of  all  that  was  good  and  hopeful  in  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  worlds ;  and 
in  all  companies  and  on  all  occasions, 


and  especially  with  these  darling  neph- 
ews of  her  hope  and  pride,  extolled  and 
poeticized  this  beloved  Calvinism.  Yet 
all  the  time  she  doubted  and  denied  it, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  to  be  more 
glad  or  sorry  to  find  that  these  boys  were 
irremediably  born  to  the  adoption  and 
furtherance  of  the  new  ideas.  She  re- 
minds me  of  Margaret  Graeme,  the  en- 
thusiast in  Scott's  Abbot,  who  lives  to 
infuse  into  the  young  Roland  her  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Roman  Church,  —  only 
that  our  Margaret  doubted  while  she 
loved.  Milton  and  Young  were  the  poets 
endeared  to  the  generation  she  represent- 
ed. Of  Milton  they  were  proud  ;  but 
I  fancy  their  religion  has  never  found 
so  faithful  a  picture  as  in  the  Night 
Thoughts.  These  combined  traits  in  M. 
M.  E.'s  character  gave  the  new  direc- 
tion to  her  hope  that  these  boys  should 
be  richly  and  holily  qualified  and  bred 
to  purify  the  old  faith  of  what  narrow- 
ness and  error  adhered  to  it,  and  import 
all  its  fire  into  the  new  age.  Such  a 
gift  should  her  Prometheus  bring  to 
men.  She  hated  the  poor,  low,  thin  un- 
profitable, unpoetical  humanitarians,  and 
never  wearies  with  piling  on  them  new 
terms  of  slight  and  weariness." 

To  the  boys,  from  their  childhood  up, 
she  was  an  ever-present  embodiment  of 
the  Puritan  conscience,  at  their  side,  or 
in  searching  letters,  when  her  disgust  at 
the  town  and  at  her  own  outbursts  drove 
her  away  to  her  country  solitude ;  yet 
also  a  constant  stimulus  to  go  beyond  the 
Puritan  limitations,  which  she  would  al- 
low no  one  to  praise  but  herself.  And 
the  conflict  in  her  own  life  no  doubt 
communicated  itself  in  some  degree  to 
theirs.  Her  ambition  for  them  was 
above  all  thought  for  worldly  success, 
and  she  was  prompt  to  jeer  at  any  symp- 
tom of  "  a  frivolous  desire  for  fame,"  or 
of  "sensitiveness  to  the  sympathies  of 
society."  Yet,  as  her  brother  William 
had  felt  obliged  to  admonish  her,  she 
was  not  without  "  a  plentiful  share  of 
family  pride  ;  "  which  showed  itself,  as 
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he  complains,  in  "  the  gentle  insinuation 
that  my  name  is  never  to  be  splendid. 
It  is  not  enough  that  your  relatives 
should  be  good  husbands  and  wives, 
good  neighbors  and  friends,  but  they 
must  be  called  of  men  Rabbis  and  Fa- 
thers." 

Her  secret  dream  was  that  her  be- 
loved nephews  should  be  intellectual, 
learned,  poetical,  eloquent ;  honored  of 
men  and  the  darlings  of  "  the  world  " 
of  Boston,  that  they  might  bear  it  up 
into  a  higher  atmosphere.  They  were 
born  to  distinction,  that  was  plain ;  but 
it  must  be  laid  as  a  worthy  offering  on 
the  altar  of  religion. 

Meanwhile,  her  counsels  of  perfection 
for  both  worlds  helped  to  bring  a  strain 
upon  these  delicate  organizations  which 
they  could  ill  endure.  In  the  two  elder 
it  was  alleviated  by  a  certain  impassivity 
of  temperament  and  an  admixture  (in 
Ralph,  at  least)  of  what  their  father 
called  "  levity,"  and  Ralph  afterwards, 
in  his  college  days,  "  silliness,"  —  we 
may  call  it  humor,  though  lacking  some 
ingredients,  —  the  habit  of  detaching  his 
impressions  from  himself,  and  looking 
at  them  from  the  outside,  as  a  bystand- 
er. Possibly,  in  his  case,  seclusion  from 
the  companionships  and  the  pastimes  of 
boyhood  may  have  supplied  a  needed 
check  to  what  he  calls,  in  one  of  his 
early  journals,  "  my  cardinal  vice  of  in- 
tellectual dissipation  :  "  any  way,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  so.  For  Edward 
and  Charles  the  concentration  was  not 
needed ;  and  "  the  iron  band  of  poverty, 
of  necessity,  of  austerity  "  (of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  essay  on  Domestic  Life), 
together  with  "  the  pressure  of  I  know 
not  how  many  literary  atmospheres," 
which  Dr.  Furness  found  there,  we  may 
well  suppose  intensified  into  disease 
what  was  already  intense  enough.  In 
Ralph's  case  the  drawback  came  in  an- 
other shape.  Want  of  "that  part  of 
education  which  is  conducted  in  the  nur- 
sery and  the  playground,  in  fights  and 
frolics,  in  business  and  politics,"  —  leav- 


ing hun  without  the  help  of  the  free- 
masonries  which  these  things  establish, 
—  no  doubt  exaggerated  the  idealist's 
tendency  to  fence  himself  off  from  con- 
tact with  men,  and  made  it  an  effort  for 
him  in  after-life  to  meet  them  on  com- 
mon terms  in  every-day  intercourse. 

For  better  or  worse  the  children  were 
thrown  upon  themselves ;  partly  from 
the  austere  fashion  of  domestic  inter- 
course in  those  days.  Their  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kindly,  affectionate 
man,  but  Ralph's  chief  recollection  of 
him  was  as  "  a  somewhat  social  gentle- 
man, but  severe  to  his  children,  who 
twice  or  thrice  put  me  in  mortal  terror 
by  forcing  me  into  the  salt  water,  off 
some  wharf  or  bathing-house ;  and  I 
still  recall  the  fright  with  which,  after 
some  of  these  salt  experiences,  I  heard 
his  voice  one  day  (as  Adam  that  of  the 
Lord  God  in  the  garden)  summoning  me 
to  a  new  bath,  and  I  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hide  myself." 

Even  his  mother,  the  most  loving  of 
women,  was  so  far  from  making  them 
feel  her  tenderness  that  once,  when  he 
and  William  had  wandered  off  upon 
some  holiday  and  spent  the  day  away 
from  home,  they  were  much  surprised, 
on  their  return,  at  her  exclaiming  :  "  My 
son,  I  have  been  in  an  agony  for  you  !  " 
"  I  went  to  bed,"  he  says,  "  in  bliss  at 
the  interest  she  showed." 

A  letter  from  Ralph,  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old,  to  his  aunt  Mary, 
gives  account  of  one  of  their  days  :  — 

BOSTON,  April  16,  1813. 
DEAR  AUNT,  —  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  mean 
now  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I 
do  commonly  in  one  day,  if  that  is  what 
you  meant  by  giving  an  account  of  one 
single  day  in  my  life.  Friday,  9th,  I 
choose  for  the  day  of  telling  what  I  did. 
In  the  Morning  I  rose,  as  I  commonly 
do,  about  5  minutes  before  6.  I  then 
help  Wm.  in  making  the  fire,  after  which 
I  set  the  table  for  Prayers.  I  then  call 
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mamma  about  quarter  after  6.  We  spell 
as  we  did  before  you  went  away.  I  con- 
fess I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start 
in  one  corner  of  my  heart  when  one  of 
my  Brothers  gets  above  me,  which  I 
think  sometimes  they  do  by  unfair 
means,  after  which  we  eat  our  breakfast ; 
then  I  have  from  about  quarter  after  7 
till  8  to  play  or  read.  I  think  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  former.  I  then 
go  to  school,  where  I  hope  I  can  say  I 
study  more  than  I  did  a  little  while  ago. 
I  am  in  another  book  called  Virgil,  and 
our  class  are  even  with  another  which 
came  to  the  Latin  School  one  year  be- 
fore us.  After  attending  this  school  I 
go  to  Mr.  Webb's  private  school,  where 
I  write  and  cipher.  I  go  to  this  place 
at  eleven  and  stay  till  one  o'clock.  Af- 
ter this,  when  I  come  home  I  eat  my 
dinner,  and  at  two  o'clock  I  resume  my 
studies  at  the  Latin  School,  where  I  do 
the  same  except  in  studying  grammar. 
After  I  come  home  I  do  mamma  her  lit- 
tle errands,  if  she  has  any  ;  then  I  bring 
in  my  wood  to  supply  the  breakfast 
room.  I  then  have  some  time  to  play 
and  eat  my  supper.  After  that  we  say 
our  hymns  or  chapters,  and  then  take 
our  turns  in  reading  Rollin,  as  we  did 
before  you  went.  We  retire  to  bed  at 
different  times.  I  go  at  a  little  after 
eight,  and  retire  to  my  private  devotions, 
and  then  close  my  eyes  in  sleep,  and 
there  ends  the  toils  of  the  day.  ...  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  you  in  a  Packet 
bound  for  Portland,  which  I  suppose 
you  have  not  received,  as  you  made  no 
mention  of  it  in  your  letter  to  mamma. 
Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Haskins  and  Aunt 
Ripley,  with  Robert  and  Charles  and  all 
my  cousins,  and  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  an  answer  to  this  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  believe  me,  I  remain  your  most 
dutiful  Nephew, 

R.  WALDO  EMERSON. 

It   must   not   be   supposed,  however, 
that  the  household,  with  all  its  austeri- 
1  Christian  Examiner,  January,  1854. 


ties,  was  a  gloomy  one.  There  was  in 
the  mother  a  native  serenity  that  nothing 
could  deeply  disturb.  "  Her  mind  and 
her  character,"  says  Dr.  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,1  "  were  of  a  superior  order,  and 
they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  of 
peculiar  softness  and  natural  grace  and 
quiet  dignity.  Her  sensible  and  kindly 
speech  was  always  as  good  as  the  best 
instruction ;  and  her  smile,  though  it 
was  always  ready,  was  a  reward.  Her 
dark,  liquid  eyes,  from  which  old  age 
could  not  take  away  the  expression,  will 
be  among  the  remembrances  of  all  on 
whom  they  ever  rested."  Her  sister-in- 
law,  Mary  Emerson,  who,  as  she  says  of 
herself,  "  was  never  patient  with  the 
faults  of  the  good,"  says  of  her  :  — 

'•  When  first  she  grew  up,  I  knew  her 
to  be  without  comparison.  I  continued 
to  see  her  for  some  years,  and  thought 
her  looks,  words,  actions,  the  sweetest, 
wisest,  fittest,  chastest  of  all.  ...  In  a 
new  situation  [after  her  marriage],  she 
sustained  any  occasional  trial  of  temper 
with  a  dignity  and  firmness  and  good 
sense  that  I  shall  ever  respect,  and  ob- 
tained a  greater  influence  than  is  com- 
mon over  one  of  the  best  of  husbands. 
Since,  in  the  trials  of  boarders,  the  most 
I  could  say  would  not  be  too  much." 

And  in  the  younger  members  of  the 
household  there  was  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
that  seemed,  to  their  stern  aunt  Mary, 
excessive  ;  their  mirth  and  frivolity,  she 
feared,  "  had  too  much  influence  even 
with  their  mother,  and  made  her  too 
often  a  party  to  folly."  Their  cousin, 
George  Barrell  Emerson,  who  found  a 
home  there  at  a  later  period,  just  before 
their  removal  from  Boston,  says  :  2  — 

"  Among  the  sons  I  found  William, 
whom  I  had  long  known  and  loved,  the 
best  reader,  and  with  the  sweetest  voice 
I  ever  heard,  and  a  pleasant  talker ; 
Ralph  Waldo,  whom  I  had  known  and 
admired,  and  whom  all  the  world  now 
knows  almost  as  well  as  I  do  ;  Edward 
Bliss,  the  most  modest  and  genial,  the 
2  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Teacher. 
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most  beautiful  and  the  most  graceful 
speaker,  a  universal  favorite  ;  and  Charles 
Chauncy,  bright  and  ready,  full  of  sense, 
ambitious  of  distinction  and  capable  of 
it.  There  never  was  a  more  delightful 
family." 

The  passage  in  Domestic  Life  re- 
ferred to  above  is  so  clearly  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  family  circle  that  I  will  in- 
sert it  here  :  — 

"  Who  has  not  seen,  and  who  can  see 
unmoved,  under  a  low  roof,  the  eager, 
blushing  boys  discharging  as  they  can 
their  household  chores,  and  hastening 
into  the  sitting-room  to  the  study  of  to- 
morrow's merciless  lesson,  yet  stealing 
time  to  read  one  chapter  more  of  the 
novel  hardly  smuggled  into  the  tolerance 
of  father  and  mother,  —  atoning  for  the 
same  by  some  passages  of  Plutarch  or 
Goldsmith ;  the  warm  sympathy  with 
which  they  kindle  each  other  in  school- 
yard, or  barn,  or  wood-shed,  with  scraps 
of  poetry  or  song,  with  phrases  of  the 
last  oration  or  mimicry  of  the  orator ; 
the  youthful  criticism,  on  Sunday,  of  the 
sermons  ;  the  school  declamation,  faith- 
fully rehearsed  at  home,  sometimes  to 
the  fatigue,  sometimes  to  the  admiration, 
of  sisters ;  the  first  solitary  joys  of  lit- 
erary vanity,  when  the  translation  or  the 
theme  has  been  completed,  sitting  alone 
near  the  top  of  the  house  ;  the  cautious 
comparison  of  the  attractive  advertise- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  Macready,  Booth, 
or  Kemble,  or  of  the  discourse  of  a  well- 
known  speaker,  with  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment ;  the  affectionate  delight 
with  which  they  greet  the  return  of  each 
one  after  the  early  separations  which 
school  or  business  requires ;  the  fore- 
sight with  which,  during  such  absences, 
they  hive  the  honey  which  opportunity 
offers,  for  the  ear  and  imagination  of 
the  others ;  and  the  unrestrained  glee 
with  which  they  disburden  themselves  of 
their  early  mental  treasures  when  the 
holidays  bring  them  again  together  ? 
What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them  stanch  ? 
It  is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  neces- 


sity, of  austerity,  which,  excluding  them 
from  sensual  enjoyments  which  made 
other  boys  too  early  old,  has  directed 
their  activity  into  safe  and  right  chan- 
nels, and  made  them,  despite  themselves, 
reverers  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  Ah,  short-sighted  students  of 
books,  of  nature,  and  of  man  !  too  hap- 
py could  they  know  their  advantages, 
they  pine  for  freedom  from  that  mild 
parental  yoke  ;  they  sigh  for  fine  clothes, 
for  rides,  for  the  theatre,  and  premature 
freedom  and  dissipation  which  others 
possess.  Woe  to  them  if  their  wishes 
were  crowned !  The  angels  that  dwell 
with  them,  and  are  weaving  laurels  of 
life  for  their  youthful  brows,  are  Toil 
and  Want  and  Truth  and  Mutual 
Faith." 

And  another  passage  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, of  the  boy  reading  Plato,  covered 
to  his  chin  with  a  cloak,  in  a  cold  upper 
chamber,  and  associating  the  Dialogues 
ever  after  with  a  woolen  smell,  is  evi- 
dently another  of  their  experiences ; 
Edward's,  most  likely,  at  a  somewhat 
later  tune. 

Ralph's  school-days  began  before  he 
was  three  years  old ;  not  an  unusual 
thing  at  that  time,  when  the  school-room 
took  the  place  of  the  nursery.  His 
mother  writes,  March  9,  1806:  "Wil- 
liam and  Ralph  now  go  again  to  Mrs. 
Whitwell's  school,"  in  Summer  Street, 
near  the  parsonage.  May  17th,  his  fa- 
ther writes  :  "  Ralph  does  not  read  very 
well  yet."  Dr.  Furness  remembers  him 
somewhat  later  under  Miss  Nancy  Dick- 
son,  at  the  same  school ;  whence  they 
passed  on  together  to  the  school  of  Law- 
son  Lyon,  "  a  severe  teacher,  whose  ru- 
ler and  cowskin  did  active  service,"  says 
Mr.  Samuel  Bradford,1  another  school- 
fellow and  member  of  the  "  three  of  us  " 
who,  Emerson  writes  nearly  seventy 
years  afterwards,  "  have  agreed  not  to 
grow  old,  certainly  not  to  each  other." 

In  1813  Emerson  entered  the  Latin 

1  Bradford  Memoirs  (privately  printed), 
Phil.,  1880. 
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School,  which,  he  says,  was  then  on  its 
wanderings  whilst  the  school-house  was 
rebuilding,  first  to  the  Mill  Pond  (since 
filled  up,  and  now  Haymarket  Square 
and  the  adjoining  tract  between  North 
and  South  Margin  streets),  where  the 
beach-birds  were  piping  over  the  flats ; 
then  to  an  attic  011  Pemberton  Hill.  The 
headmastership  soon  afterwards  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould, 
"  an  excellent  master,  who  loved  a  good 
scholar  and  waked  his  ambition.  One 
day  in  1814  Mr.  Gould  informed  the 
school  that  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
British  were  going  to  send  a  fleet  to 
Boston  Harbor,  and  it  was  desired  that 
the  boys  of  the  school  should  come  one 
day  to  assist  in  throwing  up  defenses  on 
Noddle's  Island.  All  who  were  able 
and  willing  should  go  the  next  day  at 
nine  o'clock  to  the  bottom  of  Hanover 
Street,  where  a  boat  would  be  in  wait- 
ing to  carry  them  to  the  island.  The 
whole  school  went.  I  went,  but  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  remember  a  stroke  of  work 
that  I  or  my  school-fellows  accomplished. 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  first  years'  encouraged 
the  boys  to  found  a  school  library,  which 
was  immediately  set  on  foot.  One  of 
his  virtues  I  recall  often,  —  that  he  re- 
quired us  to  learn  by  heart  verses  of 
Homer ;  which  I  doubt  not  some  of  us 
kept  in  mind  and  could  repeat  long  after 
we  forgot  their  meaning.  Mr.  Gould 
valued  good  speaking,  and  the  Saturday 
morning  was  devoted  to  it.  Edward 
Greeley  Loring,  now  Judge  Loring  of 
Washington,  was  the  best  speaker."  1 

Judge  Loring,  in  a  kind  reply  to  my 
request  for  his  recollections  of  Emerson, 
says :  "I  do  not  remember  anything 
salient  enough  in  Emerson's  school  life 
to  serve  your  purpose.  He  was  always 
a  good  scholar  because  honestly  studi- 
ous, but  not  eminent.  His  compositions 
were  graceful  and  correct;  this  made 

1  MS.  notes   for   the   speech  at  the  Latin 
School  celebration,  November  8,  1876. 

2  Emerson  remembered  playing   truant  for 
some  time  in  this  midday  interval,  and  being 


their  quality,  and  I  think  describes  his 
exercises  at  college  as  well  as  at  school. 
He  began  at  school  to  be  critical  in  ex- 
pression, and  grew  more  and  more  so 
through  his  college  life.  In  school  and 
college  he  was  liked  for  his  equable 
temper  and  fairness,  but  was  not  demon- 
strative enough  to  be  eminently  popular. 
.  .  .  He  was  not  vigorous  in  body,  and 
therefore  not  a  champion  in  athletic 
sports ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
shunned  play  or  boyish  fun.  .  .  .  My 
clearest  recollection  is  that  Emerson  was 
singularly  free  from  faults,  and  this  was 
the  substratum  for  his  subsequent  ex- 
pansion in  character  and  intellect." 

Dr.  Furness  says :  "  We  were  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  together.  From 
eleven  to  twelve  every  day  we  went  to 
a  private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Webb, 
master  of  one  of  the  public  grammar 
schools.  After  the  public  school  was  dis- 
missed, Mr.  Webb  had  a  few  boys  who 
came  to  him,  chiefly  to  learn  to  write.2 
Ralph  and  I  used  to  sit  together.  I  can 
see  him  now,  at  his  copy-book ;  quite  a 
laborious  operation  it  appeared,  as  his 
tongue  worked  up  and  down  with  his 
pen.  But  then,  thank  Heaven  !  he  nev- 
er had  any  talent  for  anything,  —  noth- 
ing but  pure  genius,  which  talents  would 
have  overlaid.  Then  it  was  that  he 
wrote  verses  on  the  naval  victories  of 
the  war  of  1812.  He  wrote  in  verse 
also  a  history,  or  romance,  —  or  was  it 
an  epic  ?  —  entitled  Fortus,  which  I  have 
a  dim  remembrance  of  having  illustra- 
ted.8 I  think  Waldo  repaid  my  admira- 
tion of  his  verses  with  his  for  my  pic- 
tures. He  was  rather  jealous  of  any 
amendments  that  I  ventured  to  suggest. 
At  the  Latin  School  his  favorite  piece 
for  declamation  was  from  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  Warsaw's  Last  Champion,  etc. 
This  passage  is  a  telephone  to  my  ears. 
I  hear  the  ringing  of  his  voice." 

punished  for  it  by  imprisonment  on  bread  and 
water. 

8  Fortus,  with  Dr.  Furness's  illustrations, 
still  survives,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Noyes  at  Byfield. 
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In  his  last  school  year  Ralph  more 
than  once  delivered  "  original  poems  " 
on  exhibition  days,  and  some  of  his 
"  themes  "  so  pleased  Mr.  Gould  that  he 
kept  them  to  show  to  the  school  com- 
mittee.1 "  Those  days,"  says  Dr.  Fur- 
ness,  "  may  be  distinguished  as  the  era 
of  rhetoric  ;  we  boys  went  into  ecstasies 
over  a  happy  turn  of  expression  or  a 
brilliant  figure  of  speech.  The  Ever- 
etts,  John  and  Edward,  were  the  demi- 
gods. .  I  r.emember  Waldo's  telling  me  of 
the  making-up  after  a  quarrel  between 
William  and  his  classmate  John  Everett, 
and  quoting  with  great  admiration  a  pas- 
sage in  Everett's  note  about  '  trifles 
which  children  resent  and  boys  mag- 
nify,' and  one  from  a  sermon  by  Mr.  N. 
L.  Frothingham,  the  young  pastor  of 
First  Church,  of  the  doctrine  that  rep- 
resents man  as  '  coming  into  the  world 
girt  in  the  poison  robes  of  hereditary 
depravity,  and  with  the  curses  of  his 
Maker  upon  his  head.'  These  were  the 
things  than  which  we  thought  nothing 
could  be  finer.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
impressiveness  of  Waldo's  tones  that  has 
caused  me  to  remember  them." 

There  are  several  specimens  of  his 
verse-making  about  this  time ;  perhaps 
the  most  favorable  is  the  translation 
from  Virgil  given  by  Mr.  Cooke.2  In 
general  they  show  some  facility  at  rhym- 
ing, without  much  appearance  of  any 
other  aim.  His  gift  of  rhyming  was  a 
matter  of  modest  family  pride  among 
the  brothers,  and  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  exercise  it  in  writing  to  them 
when  they  were  separated.  In  his  let- 
ters to  Edward,  who  was  away  from 
home  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  he  often  passes  into  verse,  as  for 
instance  :  — 

"  The  other  day,  while  scouring  knives, 
I  began  to  hum  away  that  verse,  — 

Harp  of  Memnon,  sweetly  strung,  etc., 
but  I  really  did  not  think  that  the  harsh 

1  One  of  these  (on  Astronomy)  I  find  among 
Emerson's  papers.  One  night,  crossing  Boston 
Common,  then  an  open  expanse,  he  had  been 
much  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  stars,  and 


melody  of  the  knives  sounded  quite  so 
sweet  as  the  harp. 

Melodious  knife,  and  thou,  harmonious  sand, 
Touched  by  the  poet  scourer's  rugged  hand, 
When  swift  ye  glide  along  the  scouring-board, 
With  music's  note  your  happy  bard  reward." 

In  1814,  the  coastwise  trade  being 
cut  off  by  the  enemy's  cruisers,  the  price 
of  provisions  went  so  high  in  Boston  — 
flour  $17  a  barrel,  and  rice  and  meal 
in  proportion  —  that  the  family  were 
driven  out  to  Concord,  where  they  passed 
the  year  with  Dr.  Ripley.  At  the  peace 
Ralph  writes  to  his  brother  William, 
who  was  then  in  college  :  — 

CONCORD,  February  24,  1815. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  —  What  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  times 
since  I  saw  you  last,  and  how  happy  is 
the  change !  But  a  little  while  since 
and  the  cry  of  war  was  heard  in  every 
place,  but  now 

Fair  Peace  triumphant  blooms  on  golden  wings, 
And  War  no  more  of  all  his  Victories  sings. 

When  the  news  reached  this  place,  a 
smile  was  on  every  face  and  joy  in  every 
heart.  On  the  22d  instant  the  steeple 
of  the  court-house  here  was  illuminated, 
and  appeared  very  brilliant  from  this 
house.  When  I  came  to  see  you,  you 
did  not  pack  up  your  Cicero's  Orations 
in  the  bundle,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
you  send  it  the  first  opportunity  in  your 
bundle  of  clothes.  To-day  I  get  through 
the  Incredibilibus  Collectanea. 

And   now,  dear  William,  with   a  rhyme  I  '11 

close, 

For  you  are  tired,  I  may  well  suppose. 
Besides,  we  soon  shall  hear  the  nightly  bell 
For  prayers,  —  so  now  farewell. 

Yours  affectionately,         RALPH. 

His  rhyming  powers  appear  to  have 
been  discovered  at  the  school  in  Con- 
cord, and  when  he  left  he  was  made  to 
mount  a  barrel,  and  recite  by  way  of 
farewell  an  original  ode,  of  which  Em- 
resolved  to  take  this  subject  for  his  next 
school  composition. 

2  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By  George  Willis 
Cooke. 
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erson  used  to  repeat  for  the  delectation 
of  his  children  whatever  scraps  he  could 
remember,  beginning :  — 

I  rise  to  bid  adieu 
To  you,  my  schoolmates,  and,  kind  sir,  to  you. 

He  always  recurred  with  much  amuse- 
ment to  his  brother  Charles's  disgust  at 
being  held  up  to  school  as  — 

Another  brother,  small  and  younger  too, 
New  to  the  school  and  to  its  studies  new, 
Hath  here  received  instruction  of  that  kind 
To  banish  all  its  dulness  from  the  mind. 

The  last  two  lines  he  thought  particular- 
ly delightful. 

On  the  return  of  the  family  to  Boston, 
having  to  seek  a  new  dwelling-place,  a 
house  in  Beacon  Street,  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  was 
lent  to  Mrs.  Emerson  by  the  owner, 
who  was  going  to  Europe,  she  under- 
taking to  provide  board  for  his  wife  and 
family.  In  the  yard  there  was  room 
enough  for  a  cow,  which  Dr.  Ripley  sent 
down  from  Concord,  and  which  Emer- 
son remembered  driving  round  the  Com- 
mon to  a  pasture  his  mother  had  on 
Carver  Street.  In  one  of .  his  letters 
(always  by  private  hand)  to  Edward, 
who  had  just  returned  to  his  boarding- 
school,  he  writes, 

By  boards  and  dirt  and  rubbish  marred. 
Upon  the  right  a  wicket  gate, 
The  left  appears  a  jail  of  state. 
Before,  the  view  all  boundless  spreads, 
And  five  tall  chimneys  lift  their  lofty  heads. 

The  gate,  I  suppose,  of  the  Granary 
Burying-Ground,  and  the  County  Jail  on 
Court  Street.  "  Aunt's  only  message  to 


you  is,  Be  brave  ;  that  is,  do  not  be  cast 
down  by  thoughts  of  home.  I  have  be- 
gun Telemachus  in  French  at  Miss  Sales', 
and  at  home  I  am  reading  Priestley's 
Lectures  on  History.  Mother  thinks 
you  had  better  try  to  borrow  Charles 
XII.  or  some  other  history,  to  amuse 
you  during  vacation  [for  he  was  not  to 
come  home].  But  as  even  nonsense 
sounds  good  if  clothed  in  the  dress  of 
Poetry,  I  believe  I  must  resort  to  that 
as  my  last  expedient :  — 

So  erst  two  brethren  climbed  the  cloud  capped 

hill, 

Ill-fated  Jack  and  long-lamented  Jill, 
Snatched  from  the  crystal  font  its  lucid  store, 
And  in  full  pails  the  precious  treasure  bore. 
But  ah  !  by  dull  forgetf ulness  oppressed 
(Forgive  me,  Edward),  I  've  forgot  the  rest. 
Yours,  RALPH." 

October  1,  1817,  he  writes :  ''Next 
Friday,  you  know,  my  college  life  be- 
gins, Deo  volente,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
will  begin  with  determined  and  ardent 
pursuit  of  real  knowledge  that  will  raise 
me  high  in  the  class  while  in  college, 
and  qualify  me  well  for  stations  of  future 
usefulness.  Aunt  Betsey  is  very  much 
grieved,  she  says,  that  I  go  to  Cambridge 
instead  of  Providence,  —  you  guess  the 
reason.  I  hope  going  to  Cambridge  will 
not  prevent  some  future  time  my  being 
as  good  a  minister  as  if  I  came  all 
Andovered  from  Providence,"  —  name- 
ly, from  Brown  University,  which  aunt 
Betsey  doubtless  thought  safer  from  the 
latitudinarianism  that  had  crept  into 
Cambridge. 

J.  Eliot  Cabot. 


AN  ANCIENT  ERROR. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  — 
With  a  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

LEAK. 

THE  "  sobbing  wind,"  the  "  weeping  rain,"  - 

'Tis  time  to  give  the  lie 
To  these  old  superstitions  twain, 

That  poets  sing  and  sigh. 
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Taste  the  sweet  drops,  —  no  tang  of  brine; 

Feel  them ;  they  do  not  burn : 
The  daisy-buds,  whereon  they  shine, 

Laugh,  and  to  blossoms  turn. 

There  is  no  natural  grief  or  sin; 

'Tis  we  have  flung  the  pall, 
And  brought  the  sound  of  sorrow  in. 

Pan  is  not  dead  at  all. 

The  merry  Pan !  his  blithesome  look 

Twinkles  through  sun  and  rain; 
By  ivied  rock  and  rippled  brook 

He  pipes  his  jocund  strain. 

If  winds  have  wailed  and  skies  wept  tears, 

To  poet's  vision  dim, 
'Twas  that  his  own  sobs  filled  his  ears, 

His  weeping  blinded  him. 

'Tis  laughing  breeze  and  singing  shower, 

As  ever  heart  could  need ; 
And  who  with  "heigh"  and  "ho"  must  lower 

Hath  "tiny  wit"  indeed. 

Andrew  Hedbrooke. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 
FIFTH  PAPER. 

XII.  kings  —  for  that  is  the  precise  number, 
count  them  how  you  please  —  are  shut 

VARIETY   WITHIN   THE   TWO   NATIONS,  up  in  a  species  of  royal  cage,  to  deliber- 
ate on  mutual  peace  or  war,  alliance  or 

EUROPEAN  travelers  in  the  more  be-  treaty,  though  always  by  permission  and 
nighted  parts  of  Asia,  such,  for  exam-  under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
pie,  as  the  interior  of  Arabia,  have  some-  stantinople."  These  ideas,  it  may  be 
times  had  to  contend  with  a  peculiar  supposed,  could  exist  only  in  the  most 
difficulty  in  making  their  nationality  unenlightened  regions  of  central  Arabia, 
clear.  The  ignorant  Orientals  class  all  where  the  European  traveler  hardly  ever 
Europeans  together  as  one  nation.  Mr.  penetrates.  Not  so.  Mr.  Palgrave  tells 
Palgrave  found,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  us  that  this  admirable  geographical  and 
that  the  people  imagine  all  Europeans  political  lesson  was  inculcated  to  him 
to  be  citizens  of  one  town.  "  Europe  "  not  once,  but  twenty  times  or  more,  at 
they  know  to  be  Christian,  but  they  con-  Horns,  Bagdad,  Mosool,  and  even  Da- 
ceive  it  to  be  one  town,  neither  more  nor  mascus."  In  central  Arabia  ignorance 
less,  within  whose  mural  circuit  its  seven  about  foreigners  went  a  little  further, 
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as  might  be  expected  from  the  isolation 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  There  he 
was  often  asked,  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, "whether  any  Christians  or  other 
infidels  yet  existed  in  the  world." 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  other  travelers  the 
statement  of  a  natural  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing English  from  French,  for 
example.  English  and  French  are  men 
of  the  same  nation ;  they  have  the  same 
character,  the  same  habits,  the  same 
faults,  and  when  one  of  the  two  peo- 
ples has  committed  some  injustice,  the 
other  is  held  responsible  for  it. 

In  England  and  France  a  sharper 
distinction  is  established.  In  both  these 
countries  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
the  English  are  people  of  one  national- 
ity, and  the  French  of  another.  Differ- 
ences of  character  are  also  recognized : 
for  instance,  in  England  it  is  well  known 
that  the  English  are  serious,  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  humane,  whereas  the  French 
are  frivolous,  licentious,  tyrannical, 
quarrelsome,  and  cruel.  In  France  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  "  les  Francais 
sont  sympathiques,  francs,  droits,  et 
desinteresses,  tandisque  les  Anglais 
sont  tortueuse,  deloyaux,  froids,  orgueil- 
leiix,  et  egosites"  In  this  accumulation 
of  adjectives  we  possess  undoubtedly  the 
means  of  establishing  a  plain  distinction 
between  the  two  nations  ;  but  if  this  were 
insufficient,  we  might  remember  that 
"la  France  est  le  pays  du  ban  sens 
comme  VAngleterre  est  celui  de  Vexcen- 
tricite." 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  na- 
tions considered  as  simply  two  distinct 
masses,  and  try  to  find  what  each  knows 
of  the  other  in  detail,  we  find  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  to  be  that  there  is  no  va- 
riety in  the  human  species  as  it  exists  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  Each 
nation  is  well  aware  that  there  is  an  in- 

1  Very  likely  the  old  feeling  of  international 
dislike  may  still  survive  in  the  lower  classes. 
It  was  certainly  far  from  being  extinct  in  those 
classes  when  I  lived  in  Scotland  and  the  north 


finite  variety  of  character  within  its  own 
borders,  but  it  fails  to  imagine  that  a 
like  variety  can  exist  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Not  only  is  this  inability  common 
amongst  those  who  have  traveled  little 
and  read  little  ;  it  may  also  be  found  in 
writers  of  eminence,  who  frequently  fall 
into  the  error  of  describing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  foreign  country  as  if  they  were 
all  alike,  especially  when  the  description 
is  intended  to  be  unfavorable. 

Yet  before  coming  to  the  differences 
between  individuals,  which  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  individuals  themselves, 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  in  countries 
so  great  and  populous  as  England  and 
France  there  are  provincial  differences 
which  are  complicated  with  differences 
of  race.  In  the  single  island  of  Great 
Britain  we  have,  first,  three  distinct 
nations,  which  have  preserved  national 
feelings  and  traditions.  All  Britons 
know  that  there  are  differences  of  char- 
acter between  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men ;  so  that  if  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
these  two  nations  were  extremely  like  an 
inhabitant  of  the  other,  there  would  still 
remain  certain  ineluctable  contrasts  of 
nationality.  There  is  scarcely  any  feel- 
ing of  hostility  between  the  better  classes 
of  English  people  and  the  same  classes 
beyond  the  border,1  but  they  look  upon 
each  other  as  friendly  fore:gners,  united 
by  political  ties,  sitting  in  the  same  par- 
liament, owning  allegiance  to  the  same 
crown,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  union,  still 
not  of  the  same  nation.  A  distinguished 
Scotchman  defined  the  case  to  me  neatly 
in  this  way.  He  said  :  "  With  regard  to 
all  Continental  people,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  Englishman, 
and  believe  that  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned I  have  all  the  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. So  a  Frenchman  may  call  me 
un  Anglais,  if  he  likes,  and  will  not 
make  a  mistake  of  any  importance  in 

of  England.  English  and  Scotch  servants  in 
the  same  house  had  at  that  time  always  strong 
feelings  of  mutual  disapproval. 
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doing  so.  But  with  regard  to  all  English 
people  I  am  thoroughly  and  uncompro- 
misingly Scotch."  The  national  feeling 
of  the  Welsh  is  less  known,  because  their 
literature  is  less  known  than  that  of 
Lowland  Scotland ;  but  national  Welsh 
feelings  are  not  extinct,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  felt  with 
quite  unexpected  strength,  now  that 
there  is  some  chance  that  the  feelings  of 
dependent  nations  will  be  listened  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  differ- 
ences that  mark  the  three  nationalities 
in  Great  Britain.  They  are  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described.  If  an  author 
cared  more  for  effect  than  for  truth,  he 
might  easily,  from  the  Englishman's 
point  of  view,  draw  a  striking  picture  of 
the  more  obvious  Scottish  inferiorities ; 
and  a  Scottish  writer,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  belonging  to  the  smaller  and  weak- 
er nation,  might  have  his  revenge  in  an- 
other way  by  exposing  the  almost  incred- 
ible ignorance  of  everything  peculiarly 
Caledonian  that  is  prevalent  south  of  the 
Tweed.  If  I  attempted  the  comparison, 
it  would  be  by  the  slow  and  perhaps 
tiresome  process  here  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  French,  and  there  is  not  room 
for  two  such  comparisons  in  one  work. 

All  that  needs  to  be  said  here  is  that 
the  same  error  of  supposing  all  the  peo- 
ple in  a  nation  to  be  alike  has  betrayed 
itself  notably  with  regard  to  Scotland  in 
the  inability  to  make  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  distinction  between  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders.  They  are  spoken  of 
equally  as  Scotch,  yet  the  difference  is 
not  less  marked,  in  reality,  than  if  they 
were  separate  nations.  •  The  Highland- 
ers still  retain  (or  did  retain  when  I 
knew  them)  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  social  state  from  which  the  Low- 
landers  have  long  since  emerged.  They 
were  noble  rather  than  industrial  in 
their  tastes  and  instincts,  disposed  for 
field  sports  more  than  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition  by  labor.  Dr. 
Macculloch's  description  of  their  inertia 


at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  still 
applicable.  The  people  did  not  move, 
of  themselves,  towards  a  better  condi- 
tion ;  they  had  not  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment. They  were  surrounded,  it  is  true, 
by  natural  circumstances  of  some  diffi- 
culty, especially  those  caused  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  but  they  were  far 
from  making  the  most  of  such  opportu- 
nities as  they  possessed.  For  example, 
in  gardening,  they  did  not  grow,  and 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  grow,  the 
vegetables  which  the  climate  allows, 
even  although  the  want  of  them  brought 
on  scurvy.  Their  habitations  were  want- 
ing in  every  comfort,  being  almost  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  cottage-building,  ir- 
regular walls  of  rude  stone,  with  a  small 
hole  (glazed,  however)  for  a  window  and 
a  low  thatch,  the  fire  very  commonly 
on  the  floor,  and  the  peat-reek  escaping 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  There 
was  no  spirit  of  enterprise  to  improve 
the  ground  about  the  habitations,  or  to 
make  communication  easier  when  the 
public  road  (due  to  English  military  en- 
ergy) did  not  happen  to  be  close  at  hand. 
In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  of  that 
fruitful  discontent  which  leads  the  ad- 
vancing races  to  incessant  improvements. 
Without  the  neighborhood  of  the  Low- 
land Scotch  and  the  visits  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Highlanders  would  certainly 
have  remained  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
civilization.  That  early  stage  has  its 
qualities  and  merits.  The  Highlanders 
have  good  manners.  Poor  or  rich,  they 
are  naturally  gentlemen,  and  they  show 
a  fine  endurance  of  hardship  which,  from 
the  stoic  and  heroic  side,  is  evidently 
superior  to  the  love  of  luxury  that  de- 
velops itself  so  wonderfully  in  the  south. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  High- 
landers, but  the  Lowland  Scotch,  who 
have  made  the  name  of  Scotland  great. 
It  is  they  who  have  made  the  land  fa- 
mous as  a  leader  in  literature,  with  a 
certain  distinction  in  the  fine  arts,  a 
considerable  eminence  in  science,  and 
a  very  great  and  notable  eminence  in 
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all  industrial  pursuits.  The  Lowlanders 
have  written  the  famous  books,  and  built 
the  great  fleets  of  ocean-going  steamers. 
It  is  they  who  have  made  Edinburgh  a 
capital  of  intelligence,  and  Glasgow  a 
capital  of  industry.  The  Highland  race 
had  nothing  but  its  valor  and  a  few  le- 
gendary poems  ;  no  architecture  beyond 
the  building  of  a  few  rude  small  castles, 
no  arts  beyond  the  design  of  a  brooch 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  crossing 
stripes  in  a  plaid. 

The  natural  civilization  of  the  High- 
lander, that  is,  the  civilization  to  which 
he  naturally  attains  and  there  stops,  may 
be  truly  described  as  an  early,  but  not  as 
a  low,  state  of  civilization.  It  is  not  low 
nor  despicable,  because  it  includes  good 
feeling,  gentle  manners,  a  religious  ideal, 
and  even  an  aptitude  for  learning ;  but 
it  certainly  is,  in  all  material  things,  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  primitive.  The 
Lowlanders,  on  the  contrary,  have  an 
aptitude  and  a  genius  for  a  kind  of  civ- 
ilization not  less  complex  and  advanced 
than  that  we  find  in  England  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  because  their  minds  are 
of  the  industrial  rather  than  the  noble 
type,  they  have  not  the  gentle  manners 
of  the  Highlanders.  Good  manners  are 
not  inbred  in  them,  though  they  are  ac- 
quired in  the  superior  classes  as  a  part 
of  culture.  In  the  lower  classes  there 
is  a  sluggish  indisposition  to  be  polite,  a 
sort  of  repugnance  to  polish  of  manner, 
as  if  it  were  an  unmanly  dandyism,  a 
feeling  that  answers  to  a  plain  man's  dis- 
like to  jewelry  and  fine  clothes.  Even 
in  religion  the  difference  is  discernible. 
It  is  true  that  the  Highlanders  are  not 
Roman  Catholics,  like  the  Irish,  but  they 
have  little  of  the  Protestant  Pharisa- 
ism which  is  common  in  the  Lowlands. 
For  example,  if  a  map  of  Scotland  were 
shaded  in  proportion  to  the  malignity 
of  Sabbatarianism,  the  darkest  places 
would  not  be  far  north  of  the  Clyde, 
nor  west  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 

1  I  suppose  there  are  more  rich  men  in  Lan- 
cashire -with  resolution  enough  to  get  up  at  five 


Now,  although  we  have  admitted  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  England 
and  Scotland  generally,  there  are  differ- 
ences between  some  parts  of  each  coun- 
try and  other  parts  of  the  same  which 
are  deeper  than  those  between  the  two 
nations.  For  example,  there  is  a  far 
greater  difference,  in  the  essentials  of 
civilization,  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  than  there  is 
between  the  Lowlands  and  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  Lancashire  has  so  strong  a 
character  of  its  own  that  it  may  almost 
be  considered  a  nation  within  a  nation. 
The  accident  by  which  it  is  a  royal 
duchy,  as  Wales  is  a  principality,  may 
be  an  additional  excuse  for  considering 
Lancashire,  for  the  present,  as  a  little 
nation  within  its  own  frontiers.  It  is 
fairly  comparable,  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, not  only  to  the  Lowlands,  but  to 
the  entire  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
population  of  Lancashire  in  1881  was  to 
that  of  Scotland  as  thirty-four  to  thirty- 
seven,  and  to  that  of  Switzerland  as 
thirty-four  to  twenty-eight,  in  round 
numbers. 

Now,  if  we  look  to  essentials,  and  not 
to  names,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Lan- 
cashire people  are  much  nearer  to  the 
southern  Scotch  than  the  Highlanders 
are  to  either  ?  All  the  characteristics 
that  mark  southern  Scotchmen  reappear 
in  Lancashire,  whilst  those  characteris- 
tics that  belong  especially  to  the  High- 
lands are  absent  from  Lancashire.  The 
Lancastrians,  like  the  Lowland  Scotch, 
are  a  most  energetic  race,  that  would 
never  rest  contented  with  a  low  degree 
of  material  civilization,  —  a  race  with  a 
remarkable  genius  for  industry  and  trade, 
having  a  great  love  of  comfort,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  personal  ease  for  the 
attainment  of  greater  wealth.1  Again, 
although  Lancashire  has  not  produced 
authors  and  artists  of  such  fame  as  the 
greatest  that  have  illustrated  Scotland, 

o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  England  put  together. 
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it  has  given  warm  encouragement  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  to 
modern  painting.  If  you  pass  to  the 
comparison  of  religion  and  manners,  you 
find  manners  independent  and  often 
rude,  as  amongst  the  Lowlanders,  and 
religion  inclining  to  the  severer  forms  of 
Protestantism,  with  a  marked  Sabbata- 
rian tendency.  I  visited  London  once 
with  a  friend  from  Lancashire,  who  was 
truly  representative  of  the  county,  which 
he  had  hardly  ever  quitted,  and  I  well 
remember  that  he  was  quite  as  much  put 
out  by  the  London  Sunday  as  a  Scottish 
Lowlander  could  have  been. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  these 
similarities  by  the  recollection  that  the 
western  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  Lan- 
cashire are  parts  of  old  Strathclyde,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  may  have  an  eth- 
nological affinity,  like  the  descendants 
of  the  true  ancient  Scots,  who  equally 
inhabited  the  west  Highlands  and  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Again,  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  included  the  north 
of  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land up  to  the  firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
so  that  the  men  of  Lancashire  and  the 
Lowlands  had  the  benefit  of  the  same 
Roman  example,  whilst  the  Highlanders 
were  left  to  develop  a  social  state  of 
their  own.  In  later  times,  Lancashire 
and  the  south  of  Scotland  were  equally 
open  to  the  influences  of  European  civil- 
ization, whilst  the  Highlands  remained 
completely  outside  of  it,  like  the  interior 
of  Arabia  to-day. 

If  Lancashire  has  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  independent  nation,  is 
there  no  other  part  of  England  which  in 
recent  times  has  developed  a  strong 
character?  Yes,  there  is  the  great  na- 
tion of  London,  more  populous  than 
Scotland,  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  and 
destined  to  surpass  Belgium  in  popula- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  century.  In 
London  the  English  character  has  cer- 
tainly undergone  a  great  modification. 
A  provincial,  coming  to  London,  is  still 
geographically  in  England,  but  otherwise 


he  hardly  knows  where  he  is.  At  first 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  place  at  all : 
after  some  experience  of  it  he  finds  out 
whether  he  belongs  to  London  naturally 
or  not,  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is 
that  in  him  which  may  develop  into  har- 
mony with  the  larger  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  Physically,  London 
may  be  as  big  as  Loch  Lomond  ;  social- 
ly and  intellectually,  it  is  larger  than  Rus- 
sia, and  may  well  form  a  sort  of  state 
within  the  state.  The  English  charac- 
ter in  London  has  become  more  open, 
more  tolerant,  better  able  to  understand 
variety  of  opinion,  and  much  more  ready 
to  appreciate  talent  and  welcome  thought 
of  all  kinds.  The  nation  of  London  is 
essentially  modern  and  democratic,  not 
caring  who  your  grandmother  may  have 
been,  if  only  you  yourself  were  to  its 
taste ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
desire  to  be  a  coarse  and  uneducated 
democracy  ;  it  values  culture  and  taste 
far  too  highly  to  sacrifice  them  to  a  low 
equality.  In  a  word,  London  clings  to 
its  own  standard  of  civilization.  If  you 
come  up  to  that  standard,  if  you  have 
refinement  and  just  money  enough  for 
housekeeping  of  unpretending  elegance, 
you  may  be  an  infidel  and  a  radical,  and 
London  will  not  disown  you,  London 
will  not  cast  you  out  into  the  cold. 

Although  London  happens  by  chance 
to  be  situated  on  an  island,  it  is  not  more 
insular  than  Paris.  The  nation  of  Lon- 
don is  of  all  nations  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan, the  most  alive  to  what  is  passing 
everywhere  upon  the  earth.  It  seems 
there  as  if  one  were  not  living  so  much 
the  life  of  one  nation  as  the  world's  life. 
You  speak  of  some  outlandish  place  at  a 
London  dinner-table,  and  are  never  sur- 
prised if  somebody  present  quietly  gives 
a  description  of  it  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  thoughts  and  actions  of  all 
mankind  settle  themselves  into  more  just 
proportions  in  London  than  anywhere 
else.  In  Paris,  with  all  its  brightness 
and  intelligence,  you  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  recollect  that  you  are  in  France. 
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as  in  Edinburgh  that  you  are  in  Scotland. 
In  Paris  you  are  uncomfortably  near  to 
the  German  colossus,  and  it  seems  almost 
as  if  the  cannon  at  Metz  could  send 
bomb-shells  to  Notre  Dame.  In  Lon- 
don one  has  more  the  feeling  that  the 
ocean  telegraphs  converge  there,  and 
that  steamers  are  arriving  daily  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  reasons  for  this  peculiar  feeling 
that  one  has  in  London  are  partly  the 
magnitude  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
vast  distances  that  separate  the  parts  of 
it ;  partly,  the  vastness  of  London  itself, 
and  the  astonishing  number  of  persons 
it  contains  who  belong  in  some  way 
either  to  the  colonies  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  are  very  closely  connected  with 
them.  One  has  not  the  same  feeling  in 
any  other  English  town.  In  Manches- 
ter we  cannot  escape  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  in  the  capital  of  a  par- 
ticular trade. 

Provincial  France  is  so  little  known 
that  the  great  variety  of  it  is  hardly 
suspected  by  foreigners,  but  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  it  is  almost"  as  various 
as  Great  Britain.  Provence  is  quite  as 
different  from  Picardy  as  Kent  is  from 
Mid-Lothian.  Brittany  is  not  more  like 
Burgundy  than  Wales  is  like  the  east- 
ern counties.  The  common  people  at 
Marseilles  hardly  consider  themselves 
French  ;  they  are  Marseillais,  and  they 
speak  of  les  Franqais  as  the  Belgians  or 
the  Swiss  might  speak  of  them. 

We  can  never  trust  the  description 
that  people  of  one  province  give  us  of 
those  belonging  to  another,  because  there 
is  always  the  inevitable  human  antago- 
nism. Draw  a  line  between  two  multi- 
tudes, even  if  it  is  nothing  in  nature 
but  a  political  boundary  on  a  map,  and 
each  multitude  will  look  unfavorably  to 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  each  will  judge 
the  other  uncharitably,  each  will  exer- 
cise its  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

Amongst  the  better  classes  in  France 
the  old  provincial  hatreds  are  now  re- 
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membered  only  to  point  a  pleasantry 
with  a  barb  from  the  ancient  armory. 
The  immense  success  of  Daudet's  humor- 
ous sketches  of  Provencal  character,  es- 
pecially of  his  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  was 
due  to  the  foreign  feeling  that  the  French 
have  towards  the  Proven9aux,  —  a  feel- 
ing that  is  no  longer  an  unkind  antago- 
nism, but  a  sense  of  difference  giving 
occasion  for  telling  contrasts  and  effec- 
tive, if  harmless,  pleasantries.  Daudet, 
however,  to  conciliate  his  victims  a  little, 
after  making  Europe  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense, made  the  candid  confession  that 
every  Frenchman  "  est  un  pen  de  Ta- 
rascon" 

The  Provencaux  have  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  constitute  a  separate  nation :  a 
language  of  their  own,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  own,  and  a  peculiar  na- 
tional public  opinion  that  nobody  can 
understand  who  has  not  lived  amongst 
them.  The  French  attribute  to  them 
various  defects  which  curiously  resemble 
those  that  the  English  attribute  to  the 
French,  especially  light-headedness,  the 
faculty  of  self-delusion,  greater  facility 
in  making  promises  than  fidelity  in  keep- 
ing them,  inability  to  tell  the  simple 
truth,  and  a  low  condition  of  sexual 
morality.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
when  the  Allies  wanted  to  make  France 
less  troublesome  to  Europe,  in  1814,  the 
ingenious  idea  occurred  to  them  of  divid- 
ing the  country  into  two,  not  by  annex- 
ing half  of  it  to  another  power,  but  sim- 
ply by  erecting  a  southern  kingdom. 
The  notion  was  practical,  as  it  was  found- 
ed on  a  real  antagonism  in  the  popula- 
tions, which  might  have  kept  them  sep- 
arate afterwards  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  abandoned,  because  the  intended 
kingdom  would  have  turned  into  a  re- 
public, and  the  Allies  were  not  very  fa- 
vorable to  republics  in  those  days. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two 
modern  nations  more  different  from  each 
other,  both  in  country  and  people,  than 
are  Brittany  and  Provence.  Brittany 
has  a  rainy,  temperate  climate,  with  sea- 
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breezes ;  Provence,  a  fierce  dry  heat,  with 
almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  conti- 
nental winds.  Brittany  is  the  land  of 
the  apple-tree,  Provence  the  land  of  the 
olive.  The  shores  of  Brittany  are 
washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic, 
those  of  Provence  by  the  waves  of  the 
tideless  Mediterranean.  It  is  like  com- 
paring Wales  with  Italy  and  the  Welsh 
with  the  Italians.  The  Bretons  have 
their  ancient  language  still,  and  even 
preserve  their  costumes.  Their  ways  of 
living,  their  temper,  their  ideas,  are  all 
different  from  those  of  Provence. 

The  great  distance  between  north- 
western and  southeastern  France  may 
lead  us  to  expect  great  differences.  The 
variety  that  exists  in  great  nations  is 
still  more  striking  when  we  observe  the 
trenchant  differences  that  often  divide 
populations  which,  geographically,  are 
near  neighbors.  The  Morvan  is  a  dis- 
trict about  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south  by  thirty  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
not  marked  on  the  maps  of  France  any 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on 
those  of  Europe,  but  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand its  situation  when  I  tell  him 
that  it  embraces  portions  of  four  depart- 
ments :  the  Yonne  to  the  north,  the  Cote 
d'Or  to  the  east,  the  Nievre  to  the  west, 
and  Sa6ne-et-Loire  to  the  south.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  Isle  of  Man,  but 
it  includes  about  five  times  as  much  ter- 
ritory. Autun  is  just  outside  of  it  to 
the  southeast,  and  Avallon  just  inside  it 
to  the  north.  This  district,  or  region,  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  physical  character. 
It  is  a  land  of  hills  (not  mountains), 
woods,  and  running  streams,  and  the  in- 
habitants, until  their  country  was  opened 
by  good  roads,  were  scarcely  less  a  peo- 
ple apart  than  the  Bretons.  They  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  which  although 
akin  to  French  is  not  French,  and  the 
people  are  now  for  the  most  part  able 
to  speak  French  or  Morvandeau  at  will, 
just  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
they  speak  English  or  Gaelic. 

Now,  if   you  compare   the  people  of 


the  Morvan  with  those  of  the  plain  of  the 
Saone,  which  is  quite  near,  you  find  the 
most  striking  differences.  First,  there 
is  a  difference  of  race,  but  besides  this 
there  is  a  great  disparity  in  material 
civilization.  The  art  of  cookery  has 
been  accounted  one  of  the  most  effectual 
tests  of  human  advancement ;  when  the 
people  are  clever  cooks,  they  are  usually, 
it  is  said,  clever  in  other  arts  besides, 
and  they  set  a  value  on  a  civilized  life 
generally,  and  will  be  at  great  pains  to 
maintain  it.  Such  an  art  as  cookery 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  life,  and  the  Muse  may 
be  cultivated  on  a  little  oatmeal ;  but  a 
cooking  people  will  appreciate  all  the  ali- 
mentary gifts  of  nature  and  master  the 
arts  that  procure  them,  whilst  the  non- 
cooking  races  are  negligent  and  careless 
providers.  The  French  are  reputed  to 
be  a  cooking  race,  but  now  observe  a  dis- 
tinction !  The  peasants  of  the  Morvan 
understand  cookery  scarcely  better  than 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  whereas  in  the 
plain  of  the  Saone  and  the  Burgundy 
wine  district,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Morvan,  a  masterly  skill  in  cooking 
is  a  very  common  accomplishment.  All 
the  Saone  bargemen  are  said  to  be  clever 
cooks.  Again,  the  Morvan  people  are 
not  gardeners.  Rich  men  have  gardens 
as  a  matter  of  luxury,  but  the  peasants 
do  not  cultivate  vegetables  and  fruit-trees. 
Near  the  Saone  the  people  are  a  garden- 
ing as  well  as  a  cooking  race. 

The  French  are  often  reproached  with 
a  love  of  good  living.  It  is  difficult  to 
have  a  quality  without  the  defect  that 
belongs  to  it.  Wherever  there  is  the 
kind  of  intelligence  that  excels  in  the 
providing  and  the  preparation  of  food, 
there  is  a  sort  of  culture  or  high  criti- 
cism which  produces  the  gourmet,  who 
is  the  art-critic  of  the  world  of  cooks. 
He  would,  however,  find  little  to  inter- 
est him  in  the  Morvan.  There  the  peas- 
ants live  with  extreme  self-denial,  chiefly 
on  potatoes  and  thin  soup  flavored  with 
a  morsel  of  bacon.  Their  drink  is  often 
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a  poor  kind  of  perry  or  cider  ;  they  in- 
dulge in  wine  on  market  days,  and  some- 
times sparingly  at  home,  but  then  it  is 
of  a  meagre  quality.  I  often  employ  a 
Morvan  peasant,  who  is  a  very  favor- 
able specimen  of  his  class.  He  works 
for  me  on  board  wages,  and  brings  his 
food,  which  is  so  poor  that  it  is  a  mar- 
vel how  it  can  sustain  him,  and  he  al- 
ways eats  it  cold.  This  is  a  habit  he 
has  acquired  from  working  in  the  woods. 
I  allow  him  wine,  which  is  a  great  de- 
light to  him ;  but  if  he  had  not  this  allow- 
ance, he  would  invariably  drink  water. 
He  is  fond  of  smoking,  but  never  buys 
tobacco,  and  blames  the  extravagance  of 
the  young  men  who  smoke  bought  to- 
bacco every  day.  He  finds  an  occasional 
pipe  all  the  sweeter  when  it  is  given  to 
him.  His  health  has  certainly  not  suf- 
fered from  his  sobriety.  He  is  seventy 
years  old,  and  looks  about  fifty-six.  By 
dint  of  sheer  thrift  he  has  saved  about 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  lives  in  a 
house  of  his  own.  There  is  nothing 
about  him,  either  in  character  or  appear- 
ance, that  answers  in  the  least  to  the 
ordinary  English  conception  of  a  French- 
man. He  is  slow,  taciturn,  steady,  and 
absolutely  without  fuss  or  pretension  of 
any  kind.  He  might  pass  easily  on  the 
Yorkshire  hills  for  a  native  of  that 
county,  so  long  as  he  did  not  open  his 
lips. 

The  French  departments  are  merely 
an  administrative  division  of  the  coun- 
try, very  useful  and  necessary,  but  arti- 
ficial, and  indicating  nothing  about  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  old 
provinces  are  better  guides  in  this  re- 
spect, but  districts  are  the  best  of  all. 
Their  origin  may  be  different  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  only  local  antiquaries 
could  enlighten  us  about  their  obscure 
history ;  but  one  thing  is  always  notice- 
able about  them,  which  is  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  soil  for  each  district 
are  of  a  special  nature.  For  example, 
the  Morvan  is  a  land  of  hills,  woods,  and 
streams ;  the  Sologne  is  a  woody  plain, 


perfectly  flat  and  interspersed  with  sandy 
pools  and  marshes ;  Les  Dombes  are  an 
insalubrious  region,  full  of  fish-ponds ; 
and  Rouergue  (in  Guienne)  is  a  land  of 
hills  and  streams,  like  the  Morvan,  but 
with  greater  altitudes  and  wilder  scenery. 
The  population  of  each  of  these  districts 
takes  a  certain  character  from  the  nature 
of  its  surroundings.  In  the  first  place, 
they  affect  health,  and  therefore  make 
the  disposition  dull  or  lively.  I  have 
noticed,  in  traveling  from  a  region  where 
health  is  low  to  a  more  favored  region, 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  difference 
in  vivacity,  quite  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  this  reason  alone.1  Again,  with 
reference  to  material  well-being  and  its 
consequences,  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  France  is  a  very  rich,  productive 
country,  with  a  climate  highly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  food,  so 
that  the  people  must  all  be  very  well  off. 
Such  a  description  is  true,  no  doubt,  of 
many  parts  of  France,  but  there  are  re- 
gions not  more  productive  than  the  north 
of  Scotland.  "  The  French  climate  "  is 
believed  in  by  many  English  people  as 
being  a  delightful  climate,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  French 
climate  except  in  a  purely  ideal  condi- 
tion, inside  Frenchmen's  heads.  The 
reality  is  more  than  half  a  dozen  cli- 
mates, each  of  which  has  its  own  qual- 
ities and  drawbacks,  its  own  kinds  of 
mildness  and  severity.  Even  within  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  you 
discover,  from  the  meteorological  regis- 
ters kept  by  the  road  surveyors,  that 
twice  as  much  rain  falls  in  one  village 
as  in  another.  You  have  the  wet  and 
woody  regions,  the  arid,  hot,  rocky  re- 
gions, the  lands  of  pasture  and  meadow, 
the  vine  lands,  the  country  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  peat  morasses,  the  unprofit- 
able sand  countries  by  the  sea,  where 
only  the  maritime  pine  can  resist  the 
invasion  of  sterility. 

1  The  power  of  surroundings  on  health,  and 
of  health  on  character,  is  strikingly  manifest 
in  Switzerland. 
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The  common  error  of  imagining  all 
things  to  be  alike  in  a  foreign  land  is 
never  more  striking  than  in  the  definite, 
homogeneous  character  given  to  the 
physical  geography  of  a  country  by  its 
neighbors.  People  appear  to  be  so  con- 
stituted that  they  must  perforce  attach 
one  idea  to  one  country,  and  no  more,  as 
a  chemist  labels  bottles  in  his  laboratory. 
The  untraveled  French  believe  all  Eng- 
land to  have  the  same  climate,  the  same 
character.1  It  is  a  duh1,  uninteresting, 
foggy  country,  covered  with  "  usines  " 
and  long  chimneys,  the  mills  of  Man- 
chester with  the  scenery  of  Peterbor- 
ough, and  there  is  nothing  artistic  to  be 
seen  in  it.  The  idea  of  such  differences 
of  climate  and  scenery  as  that  between 
the  Lake  District,  in  the  northwest,  and 
the  English  Holland,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  does  not  occur  to  a  French- 
man till  he  has  seen  these  different  re- 
gions with  his  own  eyes.  Scotland,  for 
him,  is  all  mountainous,  and  he  has  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, fancying  that  they  are  in  some 
way  comparable  to  the  French  ones.  In 
England  the  prevalent  idea  of  France  is 
that  of  a  lowland  country,  with  monoto- 
nous scenery  and  very  few  trees,  —  a 
country  to  be  passed  through  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  the  road  to  Switzerland  or 
Italy.  The  only  great  mountain  in  the 
French  Alps  that  has  any  reputation  in 
England  is  Mont  Blanc,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Switzerland,  the  country 
where  all  the  Alps  are  kept  for  the  pub- 
lic like  pyramids  in  Egypt. 

The  difference  between  one  town  and 
another  that  may  happen  to  be  near  it, 
and  possibly  even  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, can  hardly  be  imagined  by  any 
one  who  does  not  know  them  intimately. 
Each  place  has  a  spirit  of  its  own,  de- 
rived from  its  historical  past  and  from 
its  occupations  in  the  present.  One  town 
may  be  a  clerical  and  aristocratic  little 
place,  where  a  republican  (even  under 

1  French  people  all  know  that  Italy  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  As  to  England,  it  is  a  place  for 


the  Republic)  has  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  getting  into  society  ;  a  place  where  all 
public  functionaries  under  the  govern- 
ment are  sociaUy  boycotted ;  a  place 
where  ah1  modern  ideas  are  quietly  ig- 
nored or  despised,  where  reputations 
have  no  currency,  and  nothing  is  valued 
but  conformity  to  a  narrow  local  stand- 
ard of  the  comme  ilfaut.  Thirty  miles 
away  there  is  perhaps  a  busy  commer- 
cial town,  where  all  ideas  are  centred 
upon  money,  and  people  are  esteemed 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  capital, 
without  regard  to  other  considerations,  — 
a  town  where  all  the  fortunes  are  recent, 
and  all  have  been  acquired  in  trade. 

Another  variety,  very  little  understood 
out  of  France,  is  that  of  extremes  meet- 
ing in  the  same  town.  This  is  some- 
times especially  striking  in  the  southern 
towns,  and  it  may  be  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, like  the  conflict  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Roman  Catholicism  at  Nimes, 
a  town  that  cannot  be  correctly  described 
as  either  Protestant  or  Catholic  ;  and 
yet  there  is  more  of  each  religion  in  it 
than  there  probably  would  be  if  the 
rival  faith  were  completely  extirpated. 
But  the  best  example  in  France  of  a 
town  combining  the  most  opposite  char- 
acteristics is  Lyons.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  most  republican  and  most  clerical. 
"  There  is  one  town  above  all,"  wrote 
Michelet,  "  where  the  antagonism  of  two 
ages,  of  the  spirit  of  old  times  and  the 
new  spirit,  strikes  even  the  eyes  in  all 
its  grandeur.  .  .  .  That  town  is  Lyons. 
...  I  leaned  on  the  parapet  on  the 
steep  of  Fourvieres,  and  said  to  myself, 
as  I  looked  upon  the  opposite  hill, 
gloomy,  black  below,  under  the  cypresses 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  colossal  above 
in  its  piles  of  work-people's  houses,  ten 
or  fifteen  stories  high, — I  said,  These 
are  not  two  hills ;  they  are  two  reli- 
gions. The  two  towns  of  Lyons,  that  of 
the  convents,  and  that  of  the  workshops, 
are  the  goals  of  pilgrimage  for  the  poor. 

commercial  travelers,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  there. 
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Some  of  them  come  to  the  Lyons  of  mir- 
acles and  seek  charity ;  these  come  to 
Fourvieres.1  But  thou,  good  workman, 
wilt  come  to  the  hill  of  labor,  the  serious 
Croix  Rousse.  The  part  in  the  banquet 
which  thou  desirest  is  bread  won  by 
thine  own  hands."  I  was  reminded  of 
these  words  of  Michelet  when,  at  Lyons, 
I  said  to  a  mechanic  who  was  working 
oh  Sunday,  "  This  task  prevents  you 
from  going  to  mass."  The  man  paused 
an  instant  in  his  labor,  looked  up  at  me 
seriously,  and  answered,  "It  is  not  my 
custom  to  go  to  mass.  He  who  works 
prays."  He  then  resumed  his  prayer 
with  hearty  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

As  in  England  London  is  a  kind  of 
nation  in  itself,  so  in  France  we  have 
the  nation  of  Paris.  The  word  is  so 
little  of  an  exaggeration  that  Paris  has 
often,  on  the  most  momentous  occasions, 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  country, 
and  did  actually  proclaim  its  right  to 
autonomy  under  the  Commune,  whilst 
the  constant  effort  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil ever  since  has  been  to  erect  itself  into 
a  parliament  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
have  its  own  way  in  spite  of  the  assem- 
blies at  the  Palais  Bourbon  or  the  Lux- 
embourg. 

The  Parisian  nation  has  not  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  nation  of  London- 
ers. The  distinguishing  character  of 
London  is  not  to  be  local,  but  world-wide ; 
the  character  of  Paris  is  to  be  as  local 
as  ancient  Athens,  and  as  contemptuous 
of  all  that  lies  outside.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  Paris  is  France,  but  how 
can  it  be  France  when  it  is  so  utterly 
unlike  the  provinces  ?  This  error  comes 
from  the  foreigners'  habit  of  staying  in 
Paris  only,  so  that  Paris  is  very  really 
and  truly  all  France  to  them,  being  the 
only  France  they  know.  Yet  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  capital,  so  far  from 
being  representative,  is  all  its  own. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  striking  and  per- 
manent peculiarity.  France  is  not,  gen- 

1  The  place  on  the  steep  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  behind  the  cathedral.  Since 


erally  speaking,  an  artistic  country.  In 
the  provinces  few  care  for  art  or  know 
anything  about  it,  whereas  Paris  is  the 
most  artistic  city  in  Europe ;  and  that 
not  simply  as  the  place  where  pictures 
and  statues  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  architects  find  most  em- 
ployment, but  as  the  place  where  the 
art-sentiment  is  most  generally  devel- 
oped, so  that  it  runs  over  into  a  thousand 
minor  channels,  till  the  life  of  the  capital 
is  saturated  with  it.  In  the  provinces 
the  whole  estimate  of  human  worth  is 
different.  There  the  recognized  superi- 
orities are  either  aristocracy  (true  or 
false),  or  else  simply  money,  reputation 
being  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  valueless ; 
but  in  Paris  reputation  has  a  greater 
relative  value  than  anywhere  else,  — 
greater  even  than  in  London.  In  the 
provinces  there  is  a  dull  contentment 
with  ignorance ;  in  Paris  always  a  desire 
to  know,  or  a  pretension  to  know,  though 
the  desire  may  not  be  realized  or  the 
pretension  justified.  In  the  country  the 
disposition  is  not,  usually,  very  open  or 
hospitable ;  in  Paris  it  is  remarkably 
frank,  easy,  and  cordial,  and  as  hospita- 
ble as  the  narrow  lodgings  permit.  In 
rural  France,  as  a  general  rule,  people 
neither  understand  nor  practice  the  kind 
of  intercourse  that  is  lightly  agreeable 
without  involving  much  beyond  the  pass- 
ing hour ;  in  Paris  this  kind  of  inter- 
course is  habitual.  The  Parisians  estab- 
lish this  distinction  between  themselves 
and  others,  that  they  are  intelligent  and 
all  provincials  stupid;  the  provincials 
usually  believe  themselves  to  be  more 
moral  and  more  serious  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  Paris.  Sometimes  they  have 
self-respect  enough  to  repudiate  the  idea 
that  in  order  to  be  intelligent  it  is  neces- 
sary to  live  within  the  circle  of  the  forti- 
fications, but  more  frequently  they  ad- 
mit that  provincial  life  is  dull  without 
making  any  effort  to  enliven  it,  and  they 
speak  of  Paris  as  the  Paradise  from 

Michelet  wrote,  a  gorgeous  new  church  has  been 
built  there  for  the  miracle-working  Virgin. 
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which  all  intelligent  French  people,  liv- 
ing out  of  it,  are  exiles.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  apparent  levity,  I  am  told  by 
all  Avho  are  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion that  the  Parisians  study  better  than 
the  provincials.  The  ordinary  level  at- 
tained in  all  studies  is  much  higher  in 
Paris  than  in  the  provincial  cities.  The 
Parisians  are  the  most  laborious  and 
best  disciplined  art-students  in  Europe. 
In  the  French  University  the  best  pro- 
fessors are  reserved  for  Paris,  or  pro- 


moted to  the  capital  in  course  of  time, 
and  they  all  say  that  the  boys  work  bet- 
ter there  than  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  curi- 
ous but  general  French  superstition  that 
Paris  is  the  light,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  the  world,  and  that  all  literary 
and  artistic  reputations  are  nothing  till 
they  have  received  the  sanction  of  Pa- 
risian approval.  Only  imagine  Paris 
judging  between  poets  whose  languages 
it  is  unable  to  pronounce  ! 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


FLUTTERBUDGET. 


"  FLTJTTERBUDGET  "  is  the  one  expres- 
sive word  that  exactly  characterizes  a 
certain  brown  thrush,  or  thrasher,  the 
subject  of  a  year's  study.  This  bird  is 
perhaps  the  only  restless  creature  that 
bears  the  name  of  thrush,  and  he  is 
totally  unlike  the  rest  of  his  family,  hav- 
ing neither  dignity,  composure,  nor  re- 
pose of  manner.  My  brown  thrush,  how- 
ever, was  exceedingly  interesting  in  his 
own  way,  if  only  as  a  study  of  perpetual 
motion,  of  the  varieties  of  shape  and 
attitude  possible  to  him,  and  the  fantas- 
tic tricks  upon  wing  of  which  he  was 
capable.  One  never  tired  of  watching 
him,  for  he  was  erratic  in  every  move- 
ment, always  inventing  some  new  sort 
of  evolution,  or  a  fresh  way  of  doing  the 
old  things,  and  scarcely  a  moment  at 
rest.  A  favorite  exercise  was  flying 
across  the  room,  planting  his  feet  flatly 
against  the  side  wall,  turning  instantly 
and  flying  back.  This  he  often  did  a 
dozen  times  in  succession.  His  feet 
were  always  "  used  to  save  his  head  " 
(contrary  to  our  grandmothers'  teach- 
ings). When  he  made  the  usual  at- 
tempt to  fly  through  the  window  on 
his  first  outing  in  the  room,  he  went  feet 
first  against  it,  and  thus  saved  himself 
a  bumped  head.  His  movements  were 


abrupt  in  the  extreme,  and  always  so 
unexpected  that  he  frequently  threw  the 
whole  feathered  family  into  a  panic,  ap- 
parently without  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so.  Standing  beside  the  cage  of 
another  bird,  he  would  wheel  quickly 
and  face  the  other  way,  absolutely  noth- 
ing more,  but  doing  this  in  a  manner  so 
startling  that  the  occupant  of  the  cage 
scolded  roundly.  He  specially  delighted 
in  clambering  all  over  the  cage  of  a 
goldfinch,  acting  as  if  he  should  tear  it 
in  pieces,  and  greatly  annoying  the  small 
bird.  He  often  flew  up  the  side  of  the 
window  casing,  as  though  climbing  it 
like  a  ladder,  his  feet  touching  it  now 
and  then,  and  he  did  the  same  on  the 
curtains  of  coarse  net.  Again  he  flew 
across  the  room  before  the  three  win- 
dows, turning  to  each  one  in  turn,  plant- 
ed his  feet  squarely  on  the  linen  shade, 
as  on  the  wall  above-mentioned,  and 
without  a  pause  passed  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  touched  it  with  his  feet 
in  the  same  strange  way.  Often  when 
standing  for  the  moment  perfectly  still 
before  a  window,  he  suddenly  flew  up, 
put  both  feet  in  this  unbirdlike  way 
against  the  window  shade,  turned  and 
went  to  his  cage.  In  like  manner  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  cage,  the  books 
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on  the  shelves,  the  back  of  a  chair,  or 
any  piece  of  furniture,  taking  from  that 
point  a  new  direction.  When  startled 
he  instantly  bounded  into  the  air  as 
though  the  ground  were  hot  under  his 
feet,  and  often  turned  a  corner  or  two 
before  he  came  down.  In  the  middle 
of  his  most  lovely  song  he  was  quite 
likely,  without  the  least  warning,  to 
make  a  mad  dash  somewhere,  turn  a 
sharp  corner,  dive  in  another  direction, 
and  alight  on  the  spot  he  had  left  a 
moment  before,  and  all  in  so  spasmodic 
a  way  that  every  bird  was  panic-stricken. 

The  thrasher  was  exceedingly  wary, 
and  nothing  was  droller  than  his  man- 
ner of  approaching  anything,  whether  a 
worm  I  had  thrown  on  the  matting  for 
him,  or  the  bathing-dish.  In  the  case  of 
the  worm,  the  moment  he  saw  his  prey 
—  which  I  selected  for  its  liveliness  — 
he  came  to  a  nearer  perch,  and  stood 
there  a  few  minutes,  posturing,  shaking 
his  plumage  in  great  excitement,  looking 
at  me  and  then  at  the  tempting  object. 
Very  soon  he  dropped  to  the  floor,  and 
started  towards  the  worm  hi  the  fun- 
niest way ;  running  a  few  steps,  stopping 
short  and  turning  half  around,  ready  for 
instant  flight,  flu-ting  his  feathers  with  a 
great  rustle,  turning  an  anxious  eye  on 
me,  then  on  the  wriggling  attraction, 
running  a  step  or  two,  and  repeating  the 
performance.  In  this  way  he  advanced 
very  gradually  till  near  enough  to  half 
encircle  his  prey ;  or  to  run  and  hop 
sideways  as  though  to  describe  a  circle, 
turning  away  at  each  pause  as  before, 
all  the  time  jerking  and  fluttering  in  in- 
tense agitation,  and  always  keeping  an 
eye  on  me.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least 
afraid  of  me  ;  it  was  simply  his  sensa- 
tional way  of  doing  everything.  When 
he  finally  came  within  reach  of  the 
worm,  he  snatched  it,  and  ran  as  though 
the  enemy  were  upon  him. 

His  performances  before  entering  the 
bath  were  even  more  amusing.  The 
bathing-dish,  a  broad,  deep  plate,  stood 
upon  a  towel  on  a  table.  The  bird 


alighted  on  the  table,  and  began  first  to 
peck  the  towel,  pulling  the  fringe,  work- 
ing at  any  loose  thread  he  discovered, 
and  industriously  enlarging  any  small 
hole  he  chanced  to  find.  In  thus  doing 
he  often  turned  over  the  edge,  when  he 
sprang  back  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  Recovering  from  the  shock,  he 
circled  around  the  dish  with  little  hops, 
occasionally  giving  a  gentle  peck  at  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  or  a  snip  at  the  water 
with  his  beak.  Thus  he  waltzed  around 
the  bath  perhaps  forty  times,  nqw  and 
then  going  so  far  as  to  jump  up  on  the 
edge,  make  a  dash  at  the  water,  and 
back  off  as  if  it  were  hot,  or  to  give  a 
hop  into  the  middle  of  the  water  and  out 
again  so  quickly  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  he  touched  it.  When,  after  all 
this  ceremony,  he  did  go  in  to  stay,  he 
made  most  thorough  work,  splashing  in  a 
frantic  way,  as  though  he  had  but  a  mo- 
ment to  stay,  and  in  one  minute  getting 
more  soaked  than  many  birds  ever  do. 
After  this  short  dip  he  dashed  out,  flew 
to  a  perch,  and  in  the  maddest  way 
jerked  and  shook  himself  dry ;  pulling 
his  feathers  through  his  beak  with  a 
snap,  and  making  a  peculiar  sound 
which  I  can  liken  only  to  the  rubbing  of 
machinery  that  needs  oil. 

The  brown  thrush  was  never  so  vio- 
lent and  eccentric  in  movement  as  just 
after  his  bath.  Allowing  himself  often 
but  a  moment's  hasty  shake  of  plumage, 
he  darted  furiously  across  the  room, 
startling  every  bird,  and  alighting  no 
one  could  guess  where.  Then,  after 
more  jerks  and  rapid  shakings,  he  flung 
himself  as  unexpectedly  in  another  di- 
rection, while  at  every  fresh  turn  birds 
scattered  wildly,  everywhere,  anywhere, 
out  of  his  way,  bringing  up  in  the  most 
unaccustomed  places  ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
dignified  bird,  who  never  went  to  the 
floor,  coming  to  rest  under  the  bed,  OP  a 
ground-lover  flattened  against  the  side  of 
a  cage.  All  this  disturbance  seemed  to 
please  the  thrasher,  for  he  had  a  spice  of 
mischief  in  his  composition.  A  never 
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failing  diversion  was  teasing  a  goldfinch. 
He  began  his  pranks  by  entering  the  cage 
and  hammering  on  the  tray,  or  digging 
into  the  seed  in  a  savage  way  that  sent 
it  flying  out  in  a  shower,  which  result 
so  entertained  him  that  I  was  forced 
to  close  the  door  when  the  owner  was 
out.  This  the  thrush  resented,  and  he 
next  took  to  jumping  against  the  side  of 
the  cage,  clinging  a  moment,  then  boun- 
cing off  with  so  much  force  that  the 
cage  rocked  violently.  Then  he  placed 
himself  on  the  perch  by  the  door,  and 
pounded,  and  pulled,  and  jerked,  and 
shook  the  door  till,  if  the  owner  were 
home,  he  was  nearly  wild.  Having  ex- 
hausted that  amusement,  he  jumped  on 
the  top,  and  in  some  way  jarred  the 
cage  roughly.  To  protect  it  I  made  a 
cover  of  paper,  but,  contrary  to  my  in- 
tentions, this  afforded  the  rogue  a  new 
pleasure,  for  he  soon  found  that  by 
tramping  over  it  he  could  make  a  great 
noise,  and  he  quickly  learned  the  trick 
of  tearing  the  paper  into  pieces,  and  un- 
covering the  little  fellow,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  but  sim- 
ply enraged  and  insulted,  and  when  out- 
side stood  and  faced  his  tormentor,  blus- 
tering and  scolding  him  well. 

Tearing  paper  was  always  amusing  to 
the  brown  thrush.  I  have  seen  him  take 
his  stand  near  the  wall,  peck  at  the  paper 
till  he  found  a  weak  spot  where  it  would 
yield  and  break,  then  take  the  torn  edge 
in  his  bill  and  deliberately  tear  it  a  lit- 
tle. It  was  "  snatching  a  fearful  joy," 
however,  for  the  noise  always  startled 
him.  First  came  a  little  tear,  then  a 
leap  one  side,  another  small  rent,  anoth- 
er panic ;  and  so  he  went  on  till  he  had 
torn  off  a  large  piece  which  dropped  to 
the  floor,  while  I  sat  too  much  interested 
in  the  performance  to  think  of  saving 
the  paper.  (The  room  and  its  contents 
are  always  secondary  to  the  birds'  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  in  my  thoughts.)  A 
newspaper  on  the  floor  furnished  him 
amusement  for  hours,  picking  it  to  pieces, 
tearing  pictures,  from  which  he  always 


first  pecked  the  faces,  dragging  the 
whole  about  the  floor  to  hear  it  rattle 
and  to  scare  himself  with.  A  pile  of 
magazines  on  a  table  made  a  regular 
playground  for  him,  his  plan  being  to 
push  and  pull  at  the  back  of  one  till  he 
got  it  loose  from  the  rest,  and  then  work 
at  it  till  it  fell  to  the  floor.  He  never 
failed  to  reduce  the  pile  to  a  disreputa- 
ble-looking muss. 

The  bird  was  as  fond  of  hammering 
as  any  woodpecker,  on  the  bottom  of  his 
cage,  on  perches,  on  the  floor,  even  on 
his  food ;  and  his  leaps  or  bounds  with- 
out the  apparent  help  of  his  wings  were 
extraordinary.  Not  infrequently  I  have 
seen  him  spring  into  the  air  just  high 
enough  to  see  me  over  my  desk,  —  three 
feet  at  least,  —  probably  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  my  whereabouts,  and  drop  in- 
stantly back  to  his  work  or  play. 

This  amusing  bird  was  also  intelligent. 
He  understood  perfectly  well  what  I 
wanted  when  I  spoke  to  him  ;  that  is, 
he  had  a  guilty  consciousness  when  in 
mischief  that  translated  my  tone  to  him. 
Also  he  recognized  instantly  a  bird  out 
of  place,  as,  for  instance,  one  on  the  floor 
which  usually  frequented  the  perches 
and  higher  parts  of  the  room  ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  reg- 
ulator, he  always  went  after  a  bird  thus 
out  of  his  accustomed  beat.  When  I 
talked  to  the  thrasher,  he  answered  me 
not  only  with  a  rough-breathing  sound, 
a  sort  of  prolonged  "  ha-a-a,"  but  with 
his  wings  as  well.  Of  course  this  is  not 
uncommon  in  birds,  but  none  that  I 
have  seen  use  these  members  so  signifi- 
cantly as  he  did.  His  way  was  to  lift 
the  wing  nearest  me,  sometimes  very 
slightly,  sometimes  to  a  perpendicular 
position,  but  only  one  whig,  and  only 
after  I  made  a  remark.  This  exhibition 
was  curious  and  interesting,  and  I  often 
prolonged  my  talk  to  see  the  variety  he 
could  give  to  this  simple  motion.  His 
wings  were  always  expressive,  in  alight- 
ing in  a  new  place,  or  where  he  suspect- 
ed there  might  be  danger  or  a  surprise  ; 
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the  moment  his  feet  touched  he  lifted 
one  or  both  wings  quite"  high,  dropping 
them  at  once. 

A  more  lithe  body  than  that  of  the 
brown  thrush  I  have  never  seen  in  feath- 
ers ;  he  could  assume  as  many  attitudes 
as  he  had  emotions.  He  often  stood  on 
a  perch  and  postured  for  a  long  tune,  as 
if  greatly  excited  and  meditating  some 
mad  deed,  and  I  must  confess  he  usual- 
ly carried  out  the  intention.  Not  only 
was  he  able  to  put  his  body  into  all  pos- 
sible shapes,  but  he  had  extraordinary 
command  of  his  feathers.  He  could 
erect  them  on  any  one  part  alone,  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  back, 
or  the  chin.  He  often  raised  the  feath- 
ers just  above  the  tail,  letting  that  mem- 
ber hang  straight  down,  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  being  chopped  square  off. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  well  known 
and  quite  celebrated ;  indeed,  in  the 
Southern  States  he  is  called  the  French 
mocking-bird,  as  only  second  to  the  mock- 
ing-bird proper.  My  bird  never  sang 
abave  a  whisper,  one  may  say ;  that  is, 
he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  let  out  the 
sound,  though  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
singing,  indulging  in  it  by  the  hour.  He 
hardly  paused  for  eating,  or  flying,  or 
hopping  around  on  the  floor,  but  dropped 
sweet  notes  in  between  the  mouthfuls, 
and  kept  up  the  warble  through  all 
movements. 

As  dusk  came  on  the  brown  thrush 
began  a  wonderful  series  of  postures, 
more  peculiar  and  varied  than  one  would 
suppose  possible  to  so  large  and  appar- 
ently clumsy  a  bird.  Sometimes  he 
stretched  up  very  tall,  then  instantly 
crouched  as  if  about  to  spring  ;  one  mo- 
ment he  turned  his  head  downward  as 
though  to  dive  off,  then  wheeled  and 
faced  the  other  way  ;  now  he  drew  his 
body  out  long  to  a  point,  head  and  tail 
exactly  on  a  level,  then  head  and  tail 
thrust  up,  making  his  back  the  shape  of 
a  bow ;  at  one  time  he  threw  his  head 
back  as  though  about  to  turn  a  back- 
somersault,  then  scraped  his  bill,  shook 


himself  out,  and  made  the  harsh  breath- 
ing 1  have  spoken  of ;  in  another  mo- 
ment he  spread  his  tail  like  a  fan,  and 
instantly  closed  it  again  ;  then  turned 
his  head  on  one  side  very  far,  while 
his  tail  hung  out  the  other  side,  and  in 
this  odd  position  jerked  himself  along 
by  short  jumps  the  whole  length  of  his 
perch.  Between  the  postures  and  on 
every  occasion  he  scraped  his  bill  vio- 
lently. Next  began  movements :  first 
he  ran  down  his  three  perches,  across 
the  floor,  and  hopped  to  the  upper  one 
from  the  outside,  touching  his  feet  to 
the  wires  as  he  went,  so  rapidly  that  my 
eyes  could  not  follow  him  ;  then  he 
alighted  on  the  perch  with  a  graceful 
flop  of  one  wing,  sometimes  also  bowing 
his  head  several  tunes,  and  uttering  the 
breathing  sound  each  time.  Again  he 
jumped  from  the  upper  perch  to  one 
directly  under  it,  and  returned  the  same 
way  by  a  very  peculiar  motion  :  standing 
on  the  lower  perch,  he  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder,  and  sprang  back  and 
up  at  the  same  time,  landing  in  exactly 
the  same  position  on  the  perch  above, 
with  perfect  ease  and  grace. 

Nothing  pleased  the  thrasher  more 
than  watching  other  birds  :  he  observed 
them  closely,  especially  liking  to  stand 
on  top  of  a  cage  and  see  the  life  below, 
—  an  agitated  life  it  was  apt  to  be  when 
he  was  there.  Thus  he  sometimes  stood 
on  the  goldfinch's  cage,  and  noticed 
every  motion  with  great  interest,  yet 
with  an  indescribably  ironical  air,  as  if 
he  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  is  that  the  way 
you  eat  ?  "  He  showed  particular  inter- 
est in  seed-eating  birds,  apparently  not 
understanding  how  they  could  enjoy 
such  food.  Though  full  of  bluster  and 
pretense,  he  was  as  gentle  as  any  bird 
in  the  room,  never  presumed  on  his  size 
as  the  biggest,  and,  though  liking  to 
tease  and  worry,  never  really  touching 
one.  The  smallest  only  needed  to  stand 
and  face  him  to  see  that  it  was  all  blus- 
ter and  fun. 

All  this  until  spring  began  to  stir  his 
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blood  and  tempt  him  occasionally,  after 
long  posturing  and  many  feints,  to  deliver 
a  gentle  dig  at  a  neighbor's  ribs.  Now, 
too,  he  began  to  show  interest  in  out-of- 
doors,  standing  on  the  window-sash  and 
looking  out,  which  is  the  familiar  sign 
that  a  bird's  time  to  depart  has  come. 
In  his  case  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  carry  him  to  the  park  to  liberate  him, 
for  I  was  sure  he  could  take  care  of  the 
sparrows  and  protect  himself,  —  and  so 
it  proved.  When  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly on  a  tall  tree  in  the  street,  and 


before  he  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
those  disreputable  birds  gathered  around 
him  to  see  what  he  was  like.  They 
soon  found  out :  he  quickly  recovered 
himself,  made  a  wild  dash  that  scattered 
them  like  leaves  before  the  wind,  and 
then  planted  himself  on  a  branch  to 
await  another  attempt.  But  sparrows, 
though  saucy,  are  knowing,  and  not  one 
came  near  him  again.  They  had  quite 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  waiting  the  brown  thrush  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Olive  Thome  Miller. 
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xvn. 

BROTHERS. 

THE  two  brothers  lived  in  the  same 
chambers,  though  they  did  not  see  very 
much  of  each  other ;  for  Roger  general- 
ly was  not  out  of  bed  when  Edmund 
went  out,  and  Edmund  had  retired  to 
his  room  before  Roger  came  in  at  night. 
They  were  in  different  "  sets."  Roger, 
whom  society  held  as  the  more  desirable 
of  the  two  Mitfords,  though  inferior  in 
many  ways  to  the  third,  had  been  sucked 
into  a  very  usual,  very  commonplace 
round  of  engagements,  which,  without 
any  pleasure  to  speak  of,  to  himself  or 
any  one  else,  kept  him  perpetually  occu- 
pied, and  in  the  condition  of  which  it  is 
said  of  a  man  that  he  cannot  call  his 
soul  his  own.  But  it  so  happened  that 
on  this  night,  of  all  nights,  Roger  had 
an  engagement  which  he  disliked  par- 
ticularly, or  else  he  had  a  headache, 
or  something  else  had  happened  which 
made  him  break  off  abruptly  for  once  in 
a  way  from  that  absorbing  round ;  and 
to  the  astonishment  and  temporary  em- 
barrassment of  both  brothers,  the  elder 
came  in  while  the  younger  was  still  lin- 


gering, smoking  a  cigarette,  over  the  dy- 
ing fire,  which  was  not  out  of  place  even 
in  the  beginning  of  May. 

"  Hallo  !  is  that  you,  Roger  ?  "  said 
Edmund ;  and  "  Hallo !  are  you  still 
there,  Ned  ?  "  said  Roger.  These  were 
their  only  salutations,  though  they  had 
not  met  all  day. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  still  here,"  said  Edmund, 
poking  the  fire  to  give  himself  a  coun- 
tenance ;  "  naturally  —  it  's  not  quite 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  I  did  n't  know  that  it  was  so  early," 
Roger  replied  with  some  embarrassment, 
bringing  forward  his  favorite  easy-chair. 

"  Some  of  your  engagements  fallen 
through  ?  By  the  way,  I  thought  you 
were  to  be  at  the  Stathams'  to-night  ?  " 

"  Ned,"  returned  the  elder  brother, 
with  a  seriousness  which  perhaps  was 
partly  put  on  to  veil  other  feelings, 
"  when  girls  do  run  amuck  in  society, 
it 's  appalling  the  pace  they  go.  I  've 
laughed  at  it,  perhaps,  in  other  families, 
but  by  Jove,  when  it 's  a  little  thing 
you  've  seen  in  long  clothes,  or  short 
petticoats  "  — 

"  Gerry  ?  "  said  Edmund,  looking  up, 
with  the  poker  still  in  his  hand. 

Roger  only  nodded  as  he  threw  him- 
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self  down  in  his  chair.  "  It 's  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  forswear  society  alto- 
gether," he  remarked. 

"  She  means  no  harm.  It 's  because 
she  was  kept  in  so  much  in  her  youth. 
We  are  partly  to  blame,  for  we  never 
attempted  to  do  anything  for  the  girls. 
There  's  poor  little  Nina.  I  don't  won- 
der if  they  are  wild  for  pleasure  when 
they  get  free  :  but  Gerry  means  no  harm." 

"Harm!"  cried  Roger,  "that  little 
thing  that  never  spoke  above  her  breath ! 
She  is  as  bold  as  a  fishwife,  and  as  noisy 
as  —  as  noisy  as  —  I  can't  find  any  com- 
parison —  as  her  kind.  They  are  noi- 
sier than  anything  else  out." 

"  It  is  all  ignorance  —  and  partly  in- 
nocence," said  the  apologetic  brother. 
"  They  tell  her  it 's  fun  to  startle  the  old 
fogies  —  and  she  knows  no  better.  I 
believe  most  of  them  are  like  that. 
They  fear  nothing,  because  they  don't 
know  what  there  is  to  fear  "  — 

Roger  kept  on  shaking  his  head  dur- 
ing this  speech.  "  That 's  all  very  well," 
he  said,  "  that 's  all  very  well ;  but  when 
it  happens  to  be  your  own  sister,  it  takes 
away  your  breath."  To  show,  however, 
how  little  his  breath  was  taken  away, 
Roger  here  breathed  a  mighty  sigh, 
which  disturbed  the  calm  flame  of  the 
candles  on  the  table,  and  made  a  slight 
movement  in  the  room.  The  fastness 
of  Geraldine  had  given  him  occasion  to 
let  forth  some  of  the  prevailing  dissat- 
isfaction in  his  mind ;  but  the  trouble 
in  him  did  not  arise  from  that  alone. 
"  And  what 's  the  good  of  it  all,"  he 
went  on,  "  even  where  there  's  no  harm, 
as  you  say  ?  Good  Lord  !  was  life  given 
one  to  be  spent  in  a  round  of  stupid 
parties  night  after  night,  and  stupid 
nothings  all  the  day  ?  What  do  I  care 
for  their  Hurlingham,  and  Lord's,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?  I  'm  not  a  boy ;  I  'm 
a  man.  I  tell  you  that  I  'm  sick  of  all 
those  fellows  that  say  the  same  things, 
and  wear  the  same  clothes,  and  make 
the  same  silly  jokes  forever  and  ever. 
Jove  !  if  a  war  would  break  out  or  some- 


thing, a  good,  savage,  man-to-man  busi- 
ness, like  the  French  Revolution ;  but 
the  beggars  would  fight,  I  can  tell  you. 
We  'd  neither  stand  to  have  our  heads 
cut  off,  nor  run  away." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  we  should  — 
but  why  such  a  grim  suggestion  ?  We  '11 
have  no  French  Revolution  here." 

"  More  's  the  pity,"  declared  Roger, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  might  clear  the  air 
all  over  the  world,  and  dispose  of  a  lot 
that  could  do  that,  but  are  not  much 
good  for  anything  else." 

Edmund  feared  above  all  this  fierce 
mood,  which  was  half  longing  for  those 
scenes  and  objects  of  living  from  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  drawing  his 
brother  away. 

"  You  should  try  my  haunts  for  a  bit," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  My  friends  are 
bent  —  the  most  of  them  —  on  mending 
the  world.  And  now  and  then  one 
meets  an  original  who  is  fun.  To-night 
there  was  old  Gavelkind  "  — 

He  regretted  it  the  moment  he  had 
mentioned  the  name. 

"  Gavelkind  !  who 's  that  ?  It 's  an 
odd  name,  I  remember  the  name.  Some- 
thing to  do  with  law :  now  I  recollect. 
It  is  the  old  fellow  one  used  to  see  about 
with  Mr.  Travers.  An  original,  is  he  ? 
And  so  was  the  other  old  man." 

"  Old  men  seem  to  have  the  better  of 
us  in  that  way,"  remarked  Edmund. 
"  They  have  had  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  form  their  opinions,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  the  old  fellows  about  town," 
said  Roger  fiercely.  "  Old  beasts  !  hold- 
ing on  like  grim  death  to  what  they  call 
life." 

"  You  are  severe  to-night.  If  you 
knew  them  better,  no  doubt  you  would 
find  there  was  some  good  in  them  too." 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  your  moral- 
ities, Ned.  I  can't  stand  them  to-night. 
Look  here,  did  he  tell  you  anything  about 
—  about  them,  you  know  —  about  — 
Elizabeth — and  the  rest  ?  He 's  always 
coming  and  going.  What  did  he  say 
about  them?  " 
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"•  Roger,"  said  Edmund,  turning  from 
his  brother,  and  playing  with  the  poker 
upon  the  dying  fire,  "  I  am  not  much  of 
a  fellow  to  ask  questions  —  but  I  should 
like  to  know  —  If  you  will  let  me  —  I 
should  —  like  to  understand  "  — 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ? 
Am  I  to  be  brought  to  book  by  you 
too  ?  " 

"  Bringing  to  book  is  folly,  and  you 
know  it.  There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  know.  It  may  be  among  the 
things  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask." 

"  Not  from  a  brother  ?  "  asked  Roger, 
with  something  like  a  sneer. 

"  A  brother,  I  suppose,  least  of  all  — 
and  yet  —  I  may  as  well  say  out  what  I 
mean.  There  is  one  name  which  you 
have  singled  out  to  inquire  after.  I 
don't  want  to  bring  that  name  under  dis- 
cussion :  you  have  had  enough  of  that. 
Roger,  as  one  fellow  to  another,  without 
any  right  to  ask  or  pry  into  your  busi- 
ness —  have  you  any  —  feeling  about 
her,  or  intentions,  or  —  Right  ?  —  no, 
I  have  no  right  to  ask.  I  said  so  to 
begin  with :  only  the  right,"  Edmund 
added,  with  a  little  harsh  laugh,  "  of 
wanting  to  know." 

He  had  put  down  the  poker  and  risen 
from  his  chair,  but  not  to  aid  his  inter- 
rogatory by  his  eyes.  He  stood  with 
his  back  to  his  brother,  staring  into  the 
glass,  all  garlanded  with  cards  of  invi- 
tation, which  was  over  the  mantelpiece, 
and  in  which  the  only  thing  he  saw 
was  his  own  overcast  and  clouded  face. 
There  was  a  momentary  silence  in  the 
room,  into  which  the  creaking  of  the 
chair  upon  which  Roger  was  leaning 
heavily,  the  fall  of  ashes  from  the  grate, 
and  even  the  sound  of  footsteps  outside 
came  in  as  with  a  curious  diversion  of 
interest,  which,  however,  was  no  diver- 
sion at  all.  Roger  replied  at  length, 
with  his  chin  set  down,  and  the  words 
coming  with  difficulty  from  between  his 
teeth,  in  the  tone  which  all  the  Mitfords 
knew :  — 

"  I  can't  see  why  you  should  want  to 


know,  or  why  I  should  submit  to  be 
questioned  —  or  what  my  affairs  are  to 
you."  These  phrases  were  uttered  with 
a  little  interval  between  each,  and  then 
there  was  a  longer  pause ;  after  which 
Roger  exclaimed,  suddenly  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  "  I  feel  like  the 
very  devil  to-night.  Why  do  you  pro- 
voke me  with  questions?  There  is  no 
woman  in  the  world  that  is  worth  a 
quarrel  between  you  and  me." 

Edmund  made  no  reply.  He  sat 
down  again  in  his  chair  without  turning 
round.  On  his  side,  he  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  the  question  he  had  asked 
was  one  that  ought  to  have  been  an- 
swered should  the  whole  earth  fall  to 
pieces ;  and  as  for  no  woman  in  the 
world  being  worth  —  He  could  not 
but  say  to  himself  with  some  bitterness 
that  the  women  Roger  knew  were  in- 
deed worth  but  little,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  aware  was  not  true.  An 
uncomfortable  moment  passed  thus.  Ed- 
mund could  keep  himself  under,  and  re- 
strain all  words  of  impatience,  but  words 
of  kindness  were  beyond  him.  Present- 
ly, in  ten  long  minutes  or  so,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  he  would  say  some- 
thing on  some  profoundly  indifferent 
subject,  and  the  incident  would  be  over, 
without  sequence  or  meaning  of  any 
kind. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  Roger,  though 
only  by  the  sound  of  his  chair  drawing 
a  little  nearer  to  the  half-extinguished 
fire  ;  then  he  lightly  touched  his  brother 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Ned,  I  say,  no  wo- 
man 's  worth  a  quarrel  between  you  and 
me." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  making  any 
quarrel "  — 

"  No,  but  I  know  what  you  think.  I 
asked  about  Miss  Travers  because  —  be- 
cause that  old  fellow  was  connected  with 
her ;  because  hers  was  the  first  name 
that  came  uppermost ;  because  —  Ned, 
her  name  is  nothing  to  me  more  than 
any  other  ;  and  it 's  a  pity.  My  father 
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was  quite  right,  notwithstanding.  No, 
more 's  the  pity,  —  her  name  means 
nothing  to  me." 

"  But  it  may,  if  you  regret  it  already." 

Edmund  turned  round  for  the  first 
time,  and  looked  his  brother  in  the  face. 
Roger's  eyes  seemed  full  of  a  moisture 
which  was  not  tears  ;  a  strange,  softening 
liquid  medium  which  made  them  glow 
and  shine.  The  look  of  them  went  to 
Edmund's  heart.  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  grasped  his  brother's,  which  was 
hot  and  not  very  steady.  "  Old  fellow," 
he  said,  and  said  no  more.  Emotion 
in  England  does  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press itself  between  two  men.  Pity, 
tenderness,  an  awful  sense  of  the  impo- 
tence of  humanity,  came  into  Edmund's 
heart  and  overwhelmed  it.  No  man  can 
save  his  brother.  The  tragic  folly,  the 
passion  which  would  not  loose  its  hold, 
the  infatuation  which  appeared  to  have 
laid  its  hand  upon  one,  and  which  the 
other  understood  with  an  intolerable  con- 
viction of  the  madness  of  it,  the  unwor- 
thiness,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 
Anger,  indignation,  wonder,  all  mingled 
together,  and  all  obliterated  in  pity  could 
do  nothing.  Edmund  understood,  yet 
could  not  understand.  He  would  have 
given  up  all  thought  of  happiness  for 
himself,  if  that  would  have  sufficed  to 
pluck  Roger  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. But  what  could  he  do  ?  Words 
were  of  no  avail,  remonstrances,  argu- 
ments ;  nor  even  the  pointing  out  of  a 
better  way.  No  man  can  save  his  broth- 
er. He  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
groan. 

"  There  's  nothing  to  make  yourself 
unhappy  about,  Ned,"  said  Roger,  with 
sudden  cheerfulness.  "  I  am  safe  enough, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  here. 
Out  of  the  way  of  mischief  !  "  he  repeat- 
ed, mockingly.  "  I  should  think  so. 
There  is  nothing  in  poor  little  Gerry's 
set,  is  there,  to  tempt  a  man  to  folly  ?  " 

"  I  wish  there  were !  " 

"  You  wish  there  were  ?  You  would 
like  to  see  Melcombe  turned  into  Vanity 


Fair,  or  into  a  sort  of  anteroom  to  the 
stables,  —  which  ?  You  would  like  to  see 
dogs  and  horses,  and  horsey  men  crowd- 
ing up  the  place  ;  or  a  rabble  rout,  act- 
ing, dancing,  rushing  about ;  something 
going  on  forever  and  ever.  Which  is 
better,  I  wonder,"  said  Roger,  "  a  stable- 
boy  disguised  as  a  fine  lady,  with  the 
best  of  blood  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  edu- 
cation and  so  forth,  or  a  woman  de- 
scended from  nobody  in  particular,  — 
just  a  woman,  no  more  ?  " 

"  Is  that  a  question  we  need  to  ask  ?  " 
returned  Edmund.  But  Roger  had  left 
his  chair,  and  gone  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  supply  himself  with  some  of 
those  drinks  which  seem  indispensable 
when  men  sit  and  talk  together,  and  he 
did  not  hear  ;  or  if  he  did  hear,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention. 
He  came  back  to  his  chair  with  his  glass 
in  his  hand,  and  began  to  talk  upon  ordi- 
nary subjects,  to  the  great  relief,  yet  dis- 
appointment, of  his  brother ;  and  they 
sat  thus  through  the  small  hours,  discuss- 
ing matters  not  of  the  least  importance  ; 
or,  indeed,  not  discussing  anything  ;  sit- 
ting together,  while  the  fire  went  out  at 
their  feet,  making  a  remark  once  in  five 
minutes  or  so  ;  now  and  then  fortunate- 
ly hitting  upon  some  subject  which  called 
forth  a  little  rapid  interchange  of  words 
for  a  few  seconds ;  then  dropping  off 
again  into  that  silence  occasionally 
broken  with  an  indifferent  phrase.  They 
had  both  many  things  to  think  of,  but 
carefully  abstained  from  approaching 
again  the  edge  of  any  subject  that  was 
of  the  slightest  interest.  They  would 
both  have  been  a  great  deal  better  in 
bed,  and  they  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  keep  them  out  of  it ;  no  particular 
pleasure  in  this  companionship,  nothing 
but  habit,  which  kept  them  with  their 
feet  on  the  fender,  though  the  fire  was 
out ;  and,  especially  with  a  window  open, 
it  is  not  always  balmy  in  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  May. 

At  last  Edmund  got  up,  stretching  his 
limbs  like  a  man  fatigued.  "  I  think 
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I  '11  go  to  bed,"  he  said.  Then  after  an 
interval,  "  I  've  half  an  idea  of  running 
down  home  to-morrow.  There  is  noth- 
ing much  for  me  to  do  here." 

"  Home  !  "  cried  Roger,  rising,  too. 
<;  To-morrow !  That 's  sudden,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  it 's  sudden.  I  'm 
not  one  of  your  fashionable  men.  I 
never  meant  to  stay  "  — 

"  Oh  !  "  Roger  said,  and  that  was  all. 
The  remark,  however,  had  a  great  deal 
in  it.  It  meant  a  little  surprise,  a  slight 
shock,  indeed,  as  of  a  thing  not  at  all 
expected  or  foreseen  ;  and  then  a  half 
doubt,  an  uncertainty,  a  dawn  of  pur- 
pose. All  this  Edmund  divined  and 
feared ;  but  he  made  as  though  he  saw 
nothing  in  it  except  that  universal  Eng- 
lish exclamation  which  means  anything 
or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
lighted  his  candle  with  sudden  expedi- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  the  room  before  the 
dull  air  should  tingle  with  any  more 
words ;  before  Roger  should  say,  "  I 
don't  see  —  why  I  should  not  go  too." 
Edmund  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  his 
own  room  before  these  words  could  be 
said,  if  even  there  had  been  any  inten- 
tion that  they  should  be  said.  The  el- 
der brother  left  behind  did  not  say  them 
to  himself.  All  that  he  did  was  what 
Edmund  had  done  before,  to  lean  upon 
the  mantelpiece  and  gaze  into  the  glass, 
about  which  were  stuck  so  many  cards, 
large  and  small.  Gazing  into  a  mirror 
is  not  an  unusual  trick  with  people  with 
troubled  minds.  Sometimes  one  does 
but  look  blankly  into  that  unreal  world, 
with  its  mystery  and  suggestions.  There 
is  a  kind  of  fantastic  charm  in  it.  Roger 
did  this  blankly,  not  caring  for  his  own 
face,  in  which  he  could  read  nothing  he 
did  not  know,  but  gazing  into  the  void, 
which  was  something  different  from  the 
well-known  room  reflected  in  it,  —  some- 
thing with  depths  of  ,  the  unseen,  and 
darkling  shadows  as  profound  as  fate. 
What  did  he  see  there  ?  No  prevision 
of  what  was  coming  ;  only  a  blank  such 
as  there  was  in  his  heart,  without  power 


to  anticipate,  much  less  to  decide,  what 
was  to  be. 

Going  home  to-morrow !  Presently 
he  began  to  take  down  and  turn  over  in 
his  hands  the  invitation  cards.  At  first 
mechanically,  without  any  thought ;  af- 
terwards with  flashes  of  imagination,  of 
realization.  So  many  crushes  through 
which  he  would  make  his  way,  hat  in 
hand,  shake  hands  with  a  few  people, 
say  half  a  dozen  indifferent  words  here 
and  there  to  individuals  whom  he  had 
probably  met  half  a  dozen  times  before 
the  same  day,  and  whom  he  did  not  care 
if  he  never  saw  again  ;  dinners  where 
he  would  eat  the  same  delicacies  out  of 
season,  and  maintain  the  same  talk  even- 
ing after  evening.  "  The  Row  was  very 
full  to-day.  I  did  not  see  you  at  Lady 
Grandmaison's.  It  was  rather  a  pretty 
party,  considering  that  so  many  people 
stayed  away.  We  shall  meet,  I  suppose, 
to-night  at  old  Bullion's,  —  oh,  every- 
body is  going."  These  were  the  jewels 
of  conversation  which  he  would  gather, 
unless  horses  were  in  question,  or  the 
prospects  at  Ascot,  or  the  opinions  of 
the  grooms  and  trainers ;  or  perhaps, 
which  was  worst  of  all,  there  would 
be  a  young  lady  in  the  house,  gently 
urged  upon  him,  carefully  thrown  in  his 
way,  sometimes  to  the  girl's  own  indig- 
nation, sometimes  with  her  consent.  As 
he  went  over  them  all,  Roger,  being 
somewhat  jaundiced  in  his  view  of  so- 
ciety, and  glad  to  think  the  worst  of  it, 
felt  a  sickness  and  faintness  steal  over 
him.  Why  should  he  stay  for  that  ? 
Was  this  enjoyment  ?  Town  was  sup- 
posed to  be  exciting  and  delightful,  and 
the  country  dull  and  flat.  Well,  per- 
haps the  country  was  dull  and  flat. 
There  was  nothing  in  it,  save  one  for- 
bidden thing,  which  tempted  him  very 
much.  But  town  !  —  the  vulgar  routine 
of  it,  the  commonplace,  the  vacancy,  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Why, 
a  laborer  on  the  road,  a  gamekeeper  in 
the  woods,  had  something  to  say  that 
varied  at  least  with  the  weather  or  the 
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season.  He  did  not  ask,  Are  you  going 
here  ?  Have  you  been  there  ?  And  it 
was  for  this  that  a  man  was  supposed  to 
stay  in  London.  To  give  up,  to  sacri- 
fice — 

What  ?  Roger  did  what  Edmund  had 
done.  He  lighted  his  candle  hastily  and 
went  off  to  his  room,  to  escape  —  from 
himself,  which  is  a  thing  not  so  easily 
done  as  to  escape  from  a  brother.  "  I 
don't  see  why  —  I  should  n't  go  too." 
Edmund  had  got  away  before  these 
words  were  said,  though  he  had  seen 
them  coming.  But  Roger  was  not  so 
quick,  and  could  not  get  away. 


XVIII. 

THE    RETURN. 

It  is  not  very  excellent  policy,  perhaps, 
when  you  see  the  words  upon  a  man's 
lips,  and  know  they  must  be  uttered  one 
time  or  another,  to  run  away  before 
they  can  be  said.  As  likely  as  not  they 
will  be  worse  instead  of  better  when  you 
do  hear  them,  taking  harm  by  the  delay. 
When  the  two  Mitfords  met,  next  day, 
which  was  not  till  Edmund  was  ready 
for  his  journey,  it  was  to  him  as  if  some 
explosive  which  he  had  thought  dead  and 
harmless  had  suddenly  developed  and  ex- 
ploded under  his  feet,  when  Roger  said 
abruptly,  "  I  think  I  shall  go  home  too." 

"  What ! "  his  brother  cried,  with 
mingled  astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  What  ?  Is  there  any  harm  in  it  ? 
I  'm  sick  of  town." 

Edmund  said  nothing,  but  waved  his 
hand  towards  all  the  cards  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, remarking,  however,  as  he  did 
so,  with  a  chill  of  alarm,  that  they  had 
been  taken  down  from  the  glass,  and  lay 
together  like  a  pack  of  cards  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  mantelshelf. 

"  Oh,  these !  What  do  they  matter  ? 
Half  the  people  will  never  remember  that 
they  asked  me  ;  the  other  half  will  never 
find  out  that  I  have  not  been  there.  I 


might  not  have  thought  of  it  but  for  our 
talk  last  night :  but  why  should  I  make 
a  martyr  of  myself  for  a  pack  of  people 
who  care  nothing  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  that,  Roger :  but  a  man  like 
you  has  —  duties.  No  one  leaves  Lon- 
don at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  You  are  leaving  London.  Ned, 
don't  talk  any  nonsense.  Duties  !  I  'm 
not  a  young  duke,  if  that 's  the  sort  of 
thing  you  mean." 

"  You  are  the  eldest  son,  which  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,"  said  Edmund. 

"  With  a  father  who  is  always  threat- 
ening to  disinherit  me,  and  can  if  he 
pleases ;  and  after  all,  no  such  mighty 
position,  were  it  as  safe  as  the  Tower. 
Come,  Ned,  no  folly  ;  London  will  never 
put  on  mourning  for  me.  Should  it 
shake  society  to  its  foundations,  I  am 
still  going  home." 

"  If  that  is  so,  you  will  do  what  you 
please,  no  doubt,"  said  Edmund,  with 
much  gravity  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  traveled  down  to  Melcombe 
together,  as  they  had  left  it,  but  with  no 
such  eagerness  on  Edmund's  part  to 
amuse  and  keep  his  brother  from  think- 
ing, which  had  transformed  him  into  an 
exuberant,  not  to  say  loquacious,  conver- 
sationalist on  the  way  from  home.  The 
brothers  now  sat  each  in  his  own  corner, 
moody  and  silent :  Roger,  not  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  taking  a  step  which 
might  be  fatal  to  him  ;  Edmund,  vexed 
and  disappointed,  saying  to  himself  that 
he  might  have  spared  all  this  trouble,  that 
after  all  he  was  but  an  officious  busy- 
body, and  that  after  one  tantalizing  mo- 
ment of  hope  everything  was  as  before. 

They  reached  home  while  Stephen's 
traces  were  still  warm.  He  had  returned 
to  his  regiment  only  the  day  before.  "  I 
wonder  you  did  not  knock  against  each 
other  somewhere  on  the  road,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  He  's  always  a  queer  fellow  ; 
he  told  me  you  were  coming  home." 

"I  did  not  know  it  myself  till  this 
morning,"  said  Roger ;  "  he  must  have 
the  second  sight." 
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"  He  has  very  keen  eyes  of  his  own, 
at  all  events ;  he  gave  me  a  number  of 
tips,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  who  was  apt  to 
exalt  the  absent  at  the  expense  of  the 
present.  This  was  the  welcome  the 
young  men  received.  It  left  an  uncom- 
fortable impression  on  their  minds  that 
their  shortcomings  had  been  talked  over 
between  Stephen  and  their  father,  which 
was  not  at  all  the  case.  To  Edmund 
this  gave  scarcely  any  uneasiness,  but  it 
lit  up  a  dark  glow  of  anger  under  Rog- 
er's eyes.  They  had  been  talking  him 
over,  no  doubt,  in  that  which  was  his 
most  intimate  and  sacred  secret,  put- 
ting vulgar  interpretations  to  it,  hideous 
developments.  Roger  thought  he  could 
hear  the  mocking  of  Stephen's  laugh, 
and  it  raised  in  him  a  responsive  fury. 
What  did  Stephen  know  about  anything 
that  was  sacred  ?  He  had  his  own  vul- 
gar amours,  and  judged  others  by  that 
standard.  Roger  quivered  with  indig- 
nation as  the  image  of  these  possible  con- 
versations, which  had  never  taken  place, 
came  before  him. 

The  weather  seemed  to  change  all  in 
a  moment  as  they  left  town,  as  it  some- 
times does  in  the  capricious  English 
springs.  It  had  been  ungenial  and  cold 
there ;  here  it  was  May,  as  that  month 
should  be,  but  so  seldom  is,  in  all  the 
softness  of  the  early  year,  the  air  sweet 
with  growth  and  blossom,  the  skies  shed- 
ding balm.  Something  in  this  delicious 
sudden  transformation  went  to  the  young 
man's  heart,  softening  and  charming  it. 
The  first  dinner,  the  domestic  gathering 
for  which  Edmund  had  trembled,  passed 
over  quite  harmoniously.  Mr.  Mitford 
appeared  for  the  moment  to  perceive 
that  to  irritate  his  son  was  bad  policy, 
and  Nina's  soft  storm  of  questions  as  to 
Geraldine  and  Amy  filled  up  the  silence 
at  table.  Here  unexpectedly  Roger  and 
his  father  were  in  accord. 

"  Don't  you  think  Gerry  might  ask 
me  to  come  and  see  her  ?  Don't  you 
think  I  might  write  and  say  I  should 
like  to  come  ? "  Nina  no  doubt  was 


bolder  since  Stephen's  judicious  drawing 
out  had  put  so  many  new  ideas  in  her 
head. 

"  No,"  said  Roger,  "  certainly  not,  if 
you  take  my  advice." 

"  Oh !  that 's  not  what  Steve  said  :  he 
said  they  had  such  fun !  " 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,"  said  Roger  to 
his  father,  "  it 's  the  kind  of  fun  you 
would  approve  of  for  a  girl." 

"  I  have  told  her  so,"  returned  the 
Squire.  "  There,  Nina,  you  hear  what 
your  brother  says ;  your  brother  's  a 
good  authority ;  not  like  Steve,  who  is 
a  rover  himself.  Run  away  now,  and 
let  me  hear  of  Geraldine  no  more." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  Nina  exclaimed. 

"  I  tell  you  I  '11  have  no  more  of  it," 
said  Mr.  Mitford.  "  I  never  liked  that 
sort  of  thing.  Your  mother  was  a  quiet 
woman,  and  I  Ve  always  been  used  to 
quiet  women.  These  girls  ought  to  be 
spoken  to,  —  they  ought  to  be  spoken 
to.  But  Stephen  tells  me  Statham  is  a 
fellow  that  can  take  care  of  his  wife." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  alarm,  sir," 
remarked  Edmund :  "  the  girls  mean  no 
harm." 

"  I  hate  fast  women,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  I  never  could  bear  them.  Your  moth- 
er was  a  pattern  ;  out  of  her  own  house 
nobody  ever  heard  a  word  of  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford. That 's  the  greatest  praise  a  wo- 
man can  have." 

"  That  is  no  longer  the  opinion  of 
society,"  said  Roger.  "  They  think  the 
more  a  woman  is  talked  of,  the  more 
noise  she  makes,  the  more  absurdities 
she  does,  the  better.  If  she  has  a  mo- 
ment's quiet,  she  thinks  she  's  out  of  the 
swim.  If  she  stays  a  night  at  home, 
she's  half  dead  with  the  bore  of  it. 
Women  are  not  what  they  used  to  be." 

"The  more's  the  pity.  It's  all  the 
fault  of  this  ridiculous  education,  which, 
thank  Heaven,  I  never  went  in  for," 
said  the  Squire.  "They  think  them- 
selves emancipated,  the  little  fools,  and 
they  don't  care  how  far  they  go." 

Edmund   had   an    observation    trem- 
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bling  on  his  lips,  to  the  effect  that  edu- 
cation, which  the  Squire  thanked  Heaven 
he  had  never  given  in  to,  could  scarcely 
be  the  cause  of  his  sister's  failings,  but 
he  was  stopped  by  a  certain  nervous .  air 
of  seriousness  in  Roger's  face. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,"  said  Roger, 
whose  eyes  had  an  abstracted  look,  as  if 
he  were  ruminating  a  general  principle, 
"  that  to  find  a  woman  of  the  old  type, 
like  my  mother,  sir,  —  sweet  and  wo- 
manly, you  know,  and  fond  of  home, 
and  satisfied  to  be  happy  there,  —  who- 
ever she  was,  would  be  better  than  any- 
thing you  could  get,  family,  money,  rank, 
whatever  you  please,  and  a  fast  girl 
along  with  it.  That 's  my  opinion ;  and 
as  I've  just  come  from  the  midst  of 
them,  I  think  I  ought  to  know." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  assented  the 
Squire,  "  I  'm  with  you  as  far  as  you  go. 
Carry  out  your  views,  my  fine  fellow, 
and  you  may  be  sure  you  '11  please  me." 

This  pregnant  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  another  whisper  on  Nina's 
part,  in  which  that  little  person  took 
a  very  practical  view  of  the  matter. 
"Should  one  always  stay  at  home?"  she 
asked.  "  If  Geraldine  and  Amy  had  al- 
ways stayed  at  home,  they  would  never 
have  been  married,  and  then  you  would 
not  have  got  rid  of  them,  papa.  I  have 
heard  you  say  you  were  glad  to  have 
got  rid  of  them.  If  I  am  never  to  go 
on  any  visit,  nor  see  any  one,  you  will 
never,  never  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Run  away,  Nina.  We  Ve  had 
enough  of  this.  The  first  thing  a  woman 
ought  to  learn,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  "is 
when  to  go,  after  dinner.  Five  minutes 
after  the  servants,  —  that 's  long  enough. 
Run  away." 

But  the  conversation  languished  after 
Nina's  little  white  figure  stole  reluc- 
tantly out  of  the  room.  The  twilight 
was  sweet,  the  windows  were  open,  the 
air  was  balmy  with  the  breath  of  early 
summer.  The  Squire  talked  on,  but  his 
sons  paid  slight  heed.  He  continued  the 
discussion  of  women  which  Roger  had 
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begun.  But  it  is  rare  that  such  a  dis- 
cussion can  be  carried  on  without  a  jar, 
especially  when  the  company  is  a  min- 
gled one,  and  youth,  still  accessible  to 
romance,  not  to  say  actually  touched  by 
the  glamour  of  love,  has  to  listen  to  the 
prelections  of  an  elder  man  upon  this 
delicate  subject.  The  Squire  did  not 
transgress  decorum,  he  was  not  disposed 
that  way ;  but  he  was  full  of  that  con- 
tempt for  women  which  men  of  his  age, 
especially  when  freed  from  all  domes- 
tic intercourse  with  the  inferior  sex, 
often  entertain.  And  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  talk  about  what  constitu- 
ted a  good  mother  and  continuer  of  the 
race,  and  all  the  domestic  qualifications 
which  he  thought  necessary,  was  of  a 
kind  little  congenial  with  the  perturbed 
yet  absorbing  passion  which  Roger  had 
held  at  arm's-length  so  long,  only  to 
fall  back  into  with  redoubled  force  and 
entrainement  now ;  or  with  the  more 
visionary,  yet  at  the  same  time  more 
highly  pitched  sentiment  of  Edmund, 
whose  feet  were  being  drawn  away  by 
the  sweet,  rising  tide,  but  who  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  launch  fairly  upon  it. 
Roger  was  the  more  impatient  of  the 
two,  for  his  mind  had  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  that  of  his  brother.  He  was 
indeed  moment  by  moment  passing  out 
of  his  own  control,  feeling  his  feet  and 
his  heart  and  his  thoughts  swept  along 
by  that  resistless  flood,  and  all  the  will 
he  ever  had  against  it  gone  like  a  use- 
less barrier  across  a  river.  He  bore  his 
father's  matter-of-fact  discourse  as  long 
as  human  nature,  in  so  very  different  a 
vein  of  sentiment,  could  do ;  and  it  was 
at  last  quite  suddenly,  with  a  start,  as  if 
he  had  been  touched  by  something  in- 
tolerable, that  he  rose  from  his  chair. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  murmured,  "  I  Ve  got 
a  headache.  I  must  try  the  open  air ;  " 
and  he  slid  out  into  the  gathering  gray- 
ness  of  twilight  like  a  shadow,  leaving 
Mr.  Mitford  open-mouthed,  with  the 
half  of  his  sentence  unsaid. 

"  I  'm  afraid  Roger  is  not  very  well," 
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cried  Edmund,  getting  up;   "if  you'll 
excuse  me  too,  sir  "  — 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Excuse  you  ?  No,  I  won't  excuse  you ; 
sit  down,  I  tell  you,  Ned.  What !  your 
first  night  at  home,  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  you  can  spend  half  an  hour 
with  your  father  after  dinner  ?  Let 
Roger  alone  :  you  're  not  a  couple  of  girls 
to  make  yourselves  interesting,  fussing 
over  each  other's  headaches.  I  suppose 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  wants  liis 
cigar.  I  'm  glad  he 's  gone,  for  one 
thing.  You  can  tell  me  what  he 's  been 
about,  and  in  what  mind  he 's  come 
home." 

"  I  can  tell  you  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,"  said  Edmund,  not  sufficiently 
under  his  own  command  to  overcome  his 
annoyance  at  being  detained,  and  his 
fear  as  to  what  his  brother  might  do. 
Then  he  added,  "  I  must  follow  him, 
father  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  detain 
me  !  He  may  be  going  "  — 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
with  a  powerful  hand  on  his  son's  arm, 
forcing  him  back  into  his  chair.  "  Let 
him  go  to  —  the  devil,  if  he  likes  :  if  he 
means  to,  do  you  think  you  can  keep 
him  back  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Edmund,  yield- 
ing, with  once  more  that  sense  of  impo- 
tence which  makes  the  heart  sick.  What 
could  he  do,  indeed  ?  Certainly  not  keep 
back  Roger's  fated  feet  from  the  path 
which  any  opposition  would  make  him 
only  the  more  determined  to  tread.  No 
man  can  save  his  brother.  To  have  to 
submit  to  his  father's  interrogations  was 
hard,  too. 

"  Where  may  he  be  going  ?  What  does 
he  want?"  asked  Mr.  Mitford.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  he  's  come  home  as 
great  a  fool  as  ever?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me—  Why,  what  was  that  about 
women  ?  What  did  you  understand  by 
that  ?  The  fellow 's  a  liar  as  well  as  a 
fool,  if  it  was  n't  Elizabeth  Travers  he 
meant.  Right  sort  of  woman,  whoever 
she  was ;  better  than  rank,  and  so  forth, 


—  well !  she 's  nobody  ;  but  she 's  worth 
a  score  of  the  fast  ones.  Is  n't  that  true  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  confusing  my  mind 
again,  when  what  he  has  said  is  as  clear 
as  daylight?  I  tell  you,  Ned,  if  he's 
deceiving  me  again  "  — 

"  I  never  said  he  was  deceiving  you. 
I  am  not  my  brother's  keeper.  I  can't 
give  you  any  account  of  Roger." 

"You  mean  you  won't.  I  know, 
honor  among  thieves.  You  'd  rather  see 
your  father's  heart  broken,  and  all  his 
plans  put  out,  than  split  upon  your 
brother.  That 's  your  code  ;  never  mind 
what  becomes  of  me.  Your  father 's  no- 
body, and  his  interests  are  nothing :  but 
stand  together  like  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, and  keep  him  in  the  dark.  Keep 
him  in  the  dark  !  — that 's  what  you  think 
honor.  It 's  not  the  first  time  I  've  found 
it  out." 

"  Father,  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
right  to  question  me  so.  I  should  not 
betray  my  brother  if  I  could ;  but  as  it 
happens,  I  can't,  even  if  I  wished,  for 
I  know  nothing.  We  have  not  been 
very  much  together  even  in  an  outside 
way,  and  if  you  think  he  opens  his 
heart  to  me  "  — 

"  To  whom  does  he  open  his  heart, 
then  ?  "  cried  the  Squire.  "  Has  he  got 
a  heart  to  open  ?  It  does  n't  seem  so,  so 
far  as  his  family  is  concerned.  Now 
look  here,  Ned,  this  sort  of  thing  can't 
go  on.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  he  will  not  take 
my  way,  he  shall  not  take  my  property  ; 
that 's  as  clear  as  daylight.  If  he 's 
meditating  any  disgrace  to  his  family,  it 
shall  never  be  done  in  this  house,  I  can 
answer  for  that.  You  'd  better  warn 
him ;  you  shall  have  it,  not  he." 

"I,  sir !  "  cried  Edmund,  springing 
from  his  chair. 

"  No  heroics,  for  I  sha'n't  believe 
them.  Melcombe  is  mine,  to  dispose  of 
it  as  I  please.  Unless  Roger  does  as  I 
wish,  he  sha'n't  have  it,  not  a  square  foot 
of  it.  You  shall  have  it ;  I  've  said  so 
before.  You  think  I  'm  joking,  perhaps  ? 
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I  never  joke  on  such  subjects  ;  you  shall 
have  it.  There  !  my  mind  is  made  up, 
and  there  's  not  another  word  to  say." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  father,"  exclaimed 
Edmund.  "Nothing  in  this  world, 
neither  your  will,  nor  the  law,  nor  any 
motive  in  existence,  would  make  me 
take  my  brother's  place.  I  don't  joke 
any  more  than  you  do,  once  for  all." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  the  Squire  ;  "  wait  till 
you  're  tried.  Your  brother's  place  !  It 
is  nobody's  place  ;  it 's  my  place  to  the 
last  moment  I  can  hold  it,  and  then  it 
goes  to  whomever  I  choose.  Hold  your 
tongue,  Ned.  And  now  you  can  go  and 
look  after  your  brother.  Take  care  of 
him,  pretty  innocent :  don't  let  him  fall 
into  bad  hands.  You  '11  take  greater 
care  of  him  than  ever,  now  you  know 
what  '11  happen  if  you  don't  succeed." 

He  went  off,  with  a  laugh  that  rang 
through  the  room,  tramping  along  the 
corridor  with  his  quick  footstep,  which 
was  not  heavy  for  so  large  a  man,  yet 
vibrated  through  the  house,  finding  out 
somehow  every  plank  that  sounded  and 
every  joint  that  creaked,  as"  no  other 
step  did.  When  that  hasty  progress  had 
concluded  with  the  swing  of  the  library 
door,  another  door  opened  softly,  and 
Nina  stole  in. 

"  Oh,  is  papa  angry  ?  Oh,  Edmund, 
is  it  about  me  ?  " 

"  Nina,  you  have  been  listening 
again  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  oh,  no  :  besides,  I  could 
not  hear  a  single  word  ;  everything  was 
quiet,  as  if  you  had  been  the  best  of 
friends.  It  is  only  his  step  like  that, 
and  then  he  slammed  the  library  door." 

"  The  library  door  always  makes  a 
noise  ;  no  one  was  angry  ;  there  was  not 
a  word  said  about  you.  Be  satisfied, 
Nina ;  I  '11  come  and  talk  afterwards. 
I  'm  going  out  a  little  now." 

"  Are  you  going  after  Roger,  Ed- 
mund ?  for  I  'm  sure  he  's  gone  to  the 
West  Lodge." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  West 
Lodge  ?  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Nina ! 


What  should  Roger  do  there  ?  He  has 
gone  to  smoke  his  cigar." 

"  I  know  very  well,"  said  the  girl, 
"  he  had  no  cigar.  He  came  round  to 
the  hall  to  get  a  hat,  and  then  he  went 
off.  Oh  !  I  know  quite  well  what  it 
means  when  people  walk  in  that  way." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  very  good  at  explaining  : 
going  straight  on,  with  their  heads  bent, 
as  if  they  did  not  want  to  look  where 
they  were  going,  because  they  knew  so 
well.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  ?  " 

Edmund ;  alas,  knew  very  well  what 
she  meant.  He  flung  himself  back  into 
a  chair  with  that  sense  of  despairing 
which  had  seized  him  so  strongly  on 
various  occasions  already.  What  could 
he  do  to  stop  those  steps  of  fate  ? 


XIX. 

ANOTHER   TWILIGHT. 

Roger  went  out  into  the  twilight  with- 
out seeing  anything,  with  his  head  bent, 
taking  long  steps  straight  forward,  as  his 
sister  had  said.  While  he  had  been  mus- 
ing the  fire  had  burned.  All  the  way 
down  in  the  silence  of  the  noisy  train, 
all  through  the  dinner  hour  with  its 
needful  ceremonials,  the  thoughts  so  long 
repressed  had  been  flowing  on  and  on 
in  a  full  stream,  until  his  heart  was 
full  and  could  no  longer  contain  itself. 
He  had  relieved  himself  a  little  by  these 
enigmatical  speeches  about  women.  "  A 
woman  of  the  old  type,  like  my  mother, 
sweet  and  womanly  and  fond  of  home, 
and  satisfied  to  be  happy  there  —  who- 
ever she  might  be  —  would  be  better  "  — 
It  was  a  relief  to  say  this  :  it  was  the  last 
development  of  the  thought  which  had 
given  him  so  much  comfort,  perhaps  the 
first  thought  which  had  given  him  any 
comfort  at  all  in  the  whole  matter.  In- 
stead of  a  fast  woman,  or  a  horsey  wo- 
man, or  a  woman  given  up  to  "  fun  " 
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and  sport,  to  find  one  who  was  all  a  wo- 
man, the  flower  of  life,  the  sweet,  the 
gentle,  and  the  true.  No  one  could 
deny  that ;  it  was  clear  as  daylight.  It 
might  be  a  good  thing,  if  you  so  chanced 
it,  to  find  such  a  woman  in  your  own 
class,  —  one  that  knew  all  the  little  punc- 
tilios, how  to  receive  your  guests,  and 
sit  at  the  head  of  your  table,  and  all 
that.  Yes,  it  might  be  a  good  thing : 
one  who  had  connections  something  like 
your  own,  though  everybody  says  your 
wife's  relations  are  a  bore.  That  might 
be  an  advantage,  if  it  so  happened.  But 
otherwise,  instead  of  one  of  the  society 
women,  those  creatures  who  cared  for 
nothing  but  amusement,  how  much  bet- 
ter to  have  a  fresh  and  uncontaminated 
creature,  vigorous  and  pure  as  nature 
could  make  her,  knowing  no  harm  nor 
thinking  any !  A  wife  like  that  brought 
new  blood  and  new  possibilities  to  a 
house.  It  was  a  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done,  for  mere  policy,  from  time 
to  time.  True,  there  might  be  draw- 
backs, —  drawbacks  that  were  very  evi- 
dent on  the  face  of  them  :  the  father 
and  mother,  for  example,  who  would 
turn  everything  upside  down.  That 
could  never  be  a  pleasant  thought :  but 
it  was  better  than  a  band  of  fast  girls 
and  doubtful  men  who  would  convert 
one's  house  into  a  bear-garden.  People 
put  up  with  these  last  because  the  of- 
fenders had  good  names,  because  they 
were  in  "society,"  though  Heaven 
knows  their  manners  were  often  bad 
enough,  —  worse  than  the  Fords  —  the 
Fords  —  "Well,  no  doubt  that  would  be 
a  bitter  pill.  But  at  least  it  was  a  thing 
which  nobody  would  have  any  business 
with,  —  a  skeleton  which  could  be  com- 
fortably disposed  of  in  the  cupboard  at 
home.  Better  that  a  thousand  times 
than  the  other.  He  repeated  this  to 
himself  again  and  again,  or  rather  it 
turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  giv- 
ing him  the  most  curious  justification  in 
everything  he  was  doing.  He  had  strug- 
gled before  as  against  a  thing  that  had 


no  excuse,  but  now  he  had  found  one ; 
now  it  seemed  to  him  of  two  possibili- 
ties the  better  one,  —  far  better  for  him- 
self, for  the  race,  and  the  name. 

The  spring  night  was  very  sweet. 
There  were  great  bushes  of  hawthorn 
here  and  there,  gleaming  whitely  through 
the  faint  half  light,  filling  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.  He  wandered  from 
point  to  point,  half  guided  by  those 
trees,  taking  much  the  same  course  that 
Stephen  had  done.  It  was  a  fortnight 
later,  and  the  moon,  which  had  been 
then  young,  was  now  on  the  wane  and 
rose  late.  That  was  one  element  of 
enchantment  withdrawn ;  and  Roger, 
though  much  more  apt  to  regard  things 
poetically  than  his  brother,  was  not  do- 
ing so  to-night.  He  did  not  think  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  evening,  scarcely 
even  of  her  sweetness  who  was  drawing 
him  towards  the  place  where  she  was. 
It  was,  he  would  have  said,  the  serious, 
the  practical  part  of  the  question  that 
occupied  him  now.  He  had  not  any  love 
meeting  to  look  forward  to,  as  Stephen 
had ;  no  f  eeling  of  triumph,  no  excite- 
ment of  the  senses,  was  in  him.  He 
was  going  over  the  matter,  as  he  thought, 
coolly,  balancing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  for  the  first  time  seeing 
all  that  was  to  be  said  on  the  favorable 
side.  He  was  hardly  aware,  even,  that 
all  this  time  he  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Lily.  He  had  not  had  any 
thought,  when  he  set  out,  of  seeing  her 
that  night. 

When  he  saw  something  moving 
among  the  trees,  not  far  from  the  West 
Lodge,  Roger  was  startled,  almost 
alarmed.  He  went  towards  the  thing 
by  instinct,  saying  to  himself,  however, 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  servants,  or 
perhaps  some  passing  villager,  not  aware 
that  this  was  not  the  permitted  way. 
He  was  in  the  clothes  he  had  worn  at 
dinner,  and,  like  Stephen,  the  whiteness 
of  his  linen  was  like  a  moving  speck  in 
the  dark.  He  went  on,  quickening  his 
pace,  he  hardly  knew  why  ;  going  up  to 
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the  spot  where  somebody  must  be,  partly 
with  the  instinct  of  proprietorship  to 
warn  off  an  intruder,  partly  with  a  less 
denned  feeling.  Something  indistinct 
separated  itself  from  the  trees,  as  he 
went  on,  and  turned  towards  him. 
There  was  a  little  cry,  a  tremulous  Oh ! 
and  a  sound  like  the  flutter  of  a  bird  — 
and  was  it  Lily,  with  a  quick  movement, 
who  came  to  meet  him,  as  if  she  had  ex- 
pected him,  as  if  she  would  have  run  to 
him  ?  He  asked,  with  a  sudden  leap  of 
his  heart,  "Who  is  it?  who  is  it?  — 
Lily  ?  "  —  making  a  rapid  step  forward, 
so  rapid  that  she  was  almost  in  his  arms. 
Then  there  was  a  quick  recoil,  a  cry  al- 
most wild,  with  a  sharp  note  of  wonder 
in  it,  —  "Mr.  Roger!"  —  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  Lily,  but  Lily  drawing  back, 
startled  and  frightened  ;  not  ready,  as 
he  had  thought,  for  one  moment  of  sur- 
prise, to  fling  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Roger,"  he  said.  "  You 
thought  it  was  —  some  one  else  ?  " 

"  I  was  looking  for  —  my  father  — 
he  is  late,  and  I  came  out  to  look  for  him. 
Mother  was  —  a  little  anxious."  Lily 
was  breathless  with  alarm  or  some  other 
feeling,  and  panted  between  the  words 
—  "  and  we  did  not  know,  sir,  that  you 
had  come  home." 

"  You  could  not.  I  came  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  I  scarcely  know 
why." 

"  They  say,"  said  Lily,  still  panting  a 
little,  "  that  it  is  very  gay  in  London  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Yes,  it 's  very  gay.  I  am  not  fond 
of  gayety.  The  park  here,  and  a  young 
gentle  creature,  like  you,  walking  in  it 
in  the  sweet  evening,  that  is  more  de- 
lightful to  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger." 

"  You  think  I  don't  mean  it,  perhaps, 
but  I  do,"  said  Roger,  feeling  his  own 
breath  come  a  little  quickly.  "  You  suit 
the  soft  darkness  of  the  evening,  Lily. 
It  is  like  poetry,  and  so  are  you." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  Mr.  Roger," 


said  Lily.  It  was  not  a  speech  such  as 
she  was  usually  disposed  to  make.  She 
could  not  tell,  indeed,  by  what  impulse 
it  came  from  her.  There  was  a  little 
vexation  in  it,  for  she  could  not  help 
thinking,  with  a  faint  pang,  that  Stephen 
had  never  said  anything  to  her  so  pretty 
as  this.  But  then  Stephen  laughed  at 
poetry  :  he  was  superior  to  it. 

"  Poor  or  rich  makes  little  difference 
that  I  know  of,"  said  Roger,  who  also 
had  struck  a  quite  unusual  vein.  "  A 
true  woman  is  always  in  her  fit  place." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mr.  Roger,"  exclaimed  Lily,  rousing  up 
to  the  occasion,  "  for  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  don't  think  so  well  of  us  as  that : 
they  scold  poor  mother  for  me,  as  if  I 
were  not  fit  for  my  own  home." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended, 
Lily,  but  no  one  can  help  seeing  that  the 
keeper's  lodge  is  not  the  sort  of  place 
from  which  one  would  expect  you  to 
come." 

"  It  is  my  home,  though,"  said  the 
girl ;  and  she  added  tremulously,  "  Do 
you  think,  if  I  were  in  the  position  of  a 
lady,  I  would  n't,  I  should  n't  —  shame 
those  that  put  me  there  "  — 

"  Shame  !  "  Roger  cried,  with  indigna- 
tion. It  all  seemed  to  him  very  strange, 
as  if  he  had  walked  into  some  fairy 
place  where  there  were  no  disguises,  and 
carried  his  breast  uncovered,  so  that  the 
throbbings  might  be  seen.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  any  place,"  he  added  gravely, 
"  so  beautiful  or  so  refined  that  you 
would  not  be  in  your  place  there." 

Even  in  the  uncertainty  of  twilight 
Roger  saw  the  blush  of  delight  that  cov- 
ered the  girl's  face ;  but  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  not  for  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  I  '11 
never  be  anything  but  what  I  am  :  but 
if  I  should  ever  be  different,  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  don't  think  I  'd  bring 
my  —  friends  to  shame." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  he  said,  "  that  can 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  you." 
M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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I  HELD  his  letter  in  my  hand, 

And  even  while  I  read 
The  lightning  flashed  across  the  land 

The  word  that  he  was  dead. 

How  strange  it  seemed  !     His  living  voice 

Was  speaking  from  the  page 
Those  courteous  phrases,  tersely  choice, 

Light-hearted,  witty,  sage. 

I  wondered  what  it  was  that  died ! 

The  man  himself  was  here, 
His  modesty,  his  scholar's  pride, 

His  soul  serene  and  clear. 

These  neither  death  nor  time  shall  dim, 
Still  this  sad  thing  must  be  — 

Henceforth  I  may  not  speak  to  him, 
Though  he  can  speak  to  me ! 


WALKER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  CORPS. 

OF  the  recent  works  on  the  war  writ-  it  is  by  one  whose  service  was  so  active 
ten  from  the  Northern  standpoint,  this  as  was  that  of  the  writer,  who  was  for 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valu-  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  the  assistant 
able.  The  history  of  the  Second  Corps  1  adjutant-general  of  the  corps,  is  full  of 
is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  the  Army  of  that  vivid  and  peculiar  interest  which 
the  Potomac.  What  General  Walker  nothing  but  actual  participation  in  the 
has  done  in  this  book  is  to  give  us  that  experience  of  the  corps  could  have  sup- 
history  from  the  inside,  as  it  were ;  to  plied.  One  can  get  in  this  narrative  as 
tell  us  and  show  us  what  all  the  strategic  hardly  anywhere  else  the  f eelings  and 
movements  and  great  battles,  of  which  opinions  of  the  time.  The  book  is  not  a 
we  have  read  and  heard  so  much,  meant  critical  history,  though  there  is  abundant 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  them,  explanation  of  the  movements,  and  suffi- 
We  have  here  not,  to  be  sure,  a  strictly  cient  criticism  of  them  and  of  their  au- 
personal  narrative  ;  but  the  story,  told  as  thors.  It  is  primarily  a  narrative  of  the 

1  History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  in  the  9,    1862-January  12,    1865.     With    Portraits 

Army  of  the  Potomac.    By  FRANCIS  A.  WALK-  and  Maps.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's 

ER,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Vols.,  As-  Sons.     1886. 
sistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Corps,  October 
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doings  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  it  also 
faithfully  portrays  the  estimates  current 
among  the  best  officers  of  that  gallant 
command  in  regard  to  the  operations 
and  the  generals  of  the  army.  It  needs 
not  to  he  said  that  this  feature  of  the 
work  gives  to  it  a  great  and  a  peculiar 
value  to  all  students  of  the  civil  war. 

For  example,  the  great  services  ren- 
dered hy  Hooker  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1863  are  fully  recognized. 
"  Whatever  his  merits  or  his  shortcom- 
ings as  a  commander,  Hooker  was  surely 
an  ideal  inspector-general.  That  branch 
of  the  staff  was  not  so  much  reorganized 
as  created;  new  energy  was  breathed 
into  all  the  departments,  and  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  organization 
and  distribution  of  the  army  trains.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  the  cavalry  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  discipline,  .ad- 
dress, and  courage  which  ever  afterward 
made  it  formidable,  even  to  the  Con- 
federate infantry  ;  preparing  for  the  no- 
ble work  it  was  to  do  at  Brandy  Station, 
at  Gettysburg,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  at 
Ream's  Station,  and  in  a  score  of  other 
actions.  The  artillery,  too,  was  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  perfection  in  all  exercises 
never  before  thought  of.  Our  volunteer 
gunners  had,  indeed,  from  the  first  been 
wonderfully  expert ;  but  it  is  not  mere- 
ly shooting  straight  on  certain  occasions 
which  makes  a  battery  useful.  There 
must  be  the  care  of  pieces,  horses,  ac- 
coutrements, and  ammunition,  in  camp 
and  on  the  march,  and  the  thorough  dis- 
cipline of  men  and  animals  which  will 
enable  a  battery  to  go  through  a  long 
and  arduous  campaign,  amid  discomfort 
and  privation,  without  loss  of  strength 
or  spirit,  without  '  slumping  in '  at  criti- 
cal moments,  or  finding  anything  lack- 
ing, or  broken  down,  or  misplaced,  no 
matter  how  quick  the  call  or  how  sharp 
the  emergency.  There  are  a  hundred 
exigencies  with  artillery  beyond  those 
known  to  infantry,  which  render  first- 

1  Lieutenant  Gushing  had,  after  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  been  transferred  from  the 
engineers  to  that  branch  of  the  service  which 


class  training  and  discipline  enormously 
profitable  in  a  campaign.  Under  Hook- 
er, for  the  first  time,  the  difference  be- 
tween regulars  and  volunteers  ceased  to 
exist  so  far  as  this  arm  of  the  service 
was  concerned.  Up  to  that  time,  not- 
withstanding the  rare  excellence  of  cer- 
tain batteries,  like  Hazard's,  Arnold's, 
and  Pettit's,  with  their  peerless  gunners, 
that  difference  was  still  perceptible ; 
clearly  so  at  the  beginning  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  more  so  at  the  close  of  one. 

"  Hooker  caused  it  to  disappear  entire- 
ly. Amid  the  forty-eight  guns  which 
formed  the  battery  of  the  Second  Corps 
in  April,  1863,  no  eye,  however  skilled, 
could  discern  which  belonged  to  regular 
and  which  to  volunteer  batteries,  even 
though  the  former  comprised  such  as  I 
of  the  First,  with  Edmund  Kirby  in 
command,  or  A  of  the  Fourth,  under 
Alonzo  Gushing.1  The  infantry,  too, 
gained  greatly  in  discipline,  carriage, 
and  perfection  of  appointments,  under 
Hooker,  although  here  less  had  been  left 
to  be  done  in  making  the  volunteers  of 
1861  and  1862  effective  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  camp,  march,  and  battle. 

"  Another  feature  introduced  in  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  administration  was  the 
adoption  of  '  corps  badges,'  which  be- 
came very  dear  to  the  troops,  a  source 
of  much  emulation  on  the  part  of  the 
several  commands,  and  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  staff,  in  enabling  them, 
quickly  and  without  troublesome  inqui- 
ries, to  identify  divisions  upon  the  march 
or  along  the  line  of  battle.  The  device 
assigned  to  the  Second  Corps  was  the 
trefoil,  or  clover  leaf,  the  first  division 
having  it  in  red,  the  second  in  white, 
the  third  in  blue." 

With  equal  fidelity,  too,  our  historian 
gives  us  the  opinion  of  the  army  on 
the  movements  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  this  reorganization,  —  that  of 
Chancellorsville  :  — 

"  At  the  Chandler  House,  about  nine 

he  was  to  make  illustrious  by  his  life  and  by 
his  death.  ' 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  [of  April  30th], 
appeared  General  Hooker,  on  his  way 
to  the  front,  in  great  spirits.  Thus 
far  the  campaign  had,  indeed,  been  a 
triumphant  success.  Without  any  ap- 
preciable loss,  Hooker  had  placed  his 
right  wing,  consisting  of  three  infantry 
corps  and  two  divisions,  in  a  position 
threatening  Lee's  left  flank;  his  own 
left  whig,  consisting  of  three  infantry 
corps  and  one  division,  had  effected  a 
bloodless  crossing  of  the  river  below 
Fredericksburg ;  and  Lee  was  yet  alto- 
gether in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  Union  commander.  .  .  . 
While  the  movements  of  the  Union 
commander,  from  the  27th  to  the  29th 
of  April,  had  been  not  only  brilliant,  but 
audacious,  it  had  been  observed  that, 
even  on  approaching  Chancellorsville, 
General  Hooker  showed  signs  of  that 
hesitation  which  was,  two  days  later,  to 
thwart  his  own  project.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  right  wing  on  the  30th  of 
April  had  been  effected  much  less  rapid- 
ly than  it  might  have  been,  without  dis- 
tressing the  troops,  and  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  May  found  General  Hooker 
irresolute  when  victory  was  already  with- 
in his  grasp.  Sickles'  Third  Corps, 
which  had  been  called  up  from  the  left 
so  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Chancellors- 
ville was  assured,  was  now  crossing  at 
United  States  Ford.  With  such  supe- 
riority of  numbers  on  the  Union  side, 
there  was  no  justification  for  an  hour's 
delay.  The  cry  should  have  been  '  for- 
ward,' at  least  until  the  turning  column, 
consisting  now  of  four  corps  and  two 
divisions,  should  be  deployed  before 
Lee's  positions.  Not  only  is  this  the 
sole  policy  of  safety  and  success  in  move- 
ments like  those  which  Hooker  had  un- 
dertaken, but  two  additional  reasons, 
perfectly  obvious  at  the  time,  existed  to 
make  such  a  policy  in  this  instance  pe- 
culiarly imperative.  One  was  that  the 
farther  Hooker  pushed  forward  from 
Chancellorsville  toward  Fredericksburg, 
the  better  was  the  opportunity  afforded 


for  the  development  of  his  superior  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  The  ground  about 
Chancellorsville  was  low,  much  of  it 
densely  wooded.  By  moving  promptly 
out  toward  Fredericksburg,  Hooker 
would  have  placed  his  army  on  high 
ground,  obtaining  commanding  positions 
for  his  artillery  and  comparatively  clear 
ground  for  the  movements  and  manreu- 
vres  of  his  infantry.  The  second  rea- 
son, special  to  the  situation,  imperatively 
demanding  an  immediate  advance,  was 
that  to  gain  four  or  five  miles  toward 
Fredericksburg  was  to  uncover  Banks' 
Ford,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  shorten  by 
nearly  one  half  the  distance  over  which 
the  troops  of  the  left  wing  could  be 
brought  to  reinforce  the  right.  So  plain 
was  this  dictate  of  the  situation  that 
General  Hooker,  though  after  a  hesita- 
tion most  ominous  of  evil,  gave  the  or- 
der for  an  advance.  .  .  .  The  ground 
in  front  was  largely  open ;  the  roads 
behind  sufficiently  numerous  for  a  rapid 
reinforcement  of  the  line  or  for  a  safe 
retreat.  The  field  was  exactly  such  a 
one  as  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  always  been  crying  out 
for,  —  one  on  which  they  could  see  the 
enemy  they  were  called  to  fight.  Yet 
this  position  General  Hooker,  in  an  evil 
hour,  determined  to  abandon,  not  for 
one  farther  advanced,  but  for  the  low 
and  wooded  ground  about  Chancellors- 
ville ;  relinquishing  the  very  form  and 
show  of  aggression,  retreating  before 
the  enemy,  and  taking  up  a  line  which 
was  completely  commanded  by  the  high 
ground  already  occupied.  The  act  was 
little  short  of  suicide.  At  about  two 
o'clock  orders  were  sent  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  columns  to  with- 
draw to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chancellor 
House.  So  manifest  and  so  monstrous 
was  the  blunder  that  the  officers  who 
were  sent  with  this  message  could  not 
bear  to  carry  it,  nor  could  the  officers  to 
whom  it  was  sent  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  General  Hooker  had  such 
an  intention." 
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There  is  always  enough  of  explana- 
tion and  comment  to  make  the  narrative 
intelligible  and  attractive.  Everything, 
in  fact,  which  can  help  the  reader  is  in- 
cluded in  his  book,  —  excellent,  though 
very  simple  maps,  —  portraits  of  all  the 
commanders  of  the  corps,  and  of  many 
of  those  hard-fighting  brigadiers  whose 
names  were  household  words  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Second  Corps  twenty 
years  ago,  such  as  Miles,  Brooke,  Beaver, 
Webb,  Zook,  Cross,  Hayes,  of  whom 
some  died  long  ago  on  the  field  of  honor, 
while  the  fame  of  others  has  hardly 
reached  the  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

We  have  said  that  General  Walker's 
book  reflects  the  best  opinion  of  the  day 
in  regard  to  the  officers  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  army.  We  desire  fur- 
thermore to  call  attention  to  the  great 
good  sense  and  impartiality  with  which 
he  has  dealt  with  subjects  in  regard 
to  which  there  has  been  much  conten- 
tion and  hard  feeling.  He  has  the  rare 
gift  of  expressing  the  most  decided  dis- 
approval, without  making,  insinuations 
against  motives  and  character.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  still  rarer  gift  of  never 
losing  sight  of  the  meritorious  side  of 
the  men  whose  actions  he  is  obliged  to 
condemn.  There  is  nothing  bitter  in 
his  criticisms  on  the  unpardonable  hesi- 
tation of  McClellan  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  or  on  that  officer's  inexplicable  de- 
lay before  Antietam.  Yet  the  delay 
and  the  hesitation  are  pointed  out  with 
a  clearness  that  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 


conception. Even  the  terrible  failure  of 
Burnside  draws  down  upon  that  pre- 
sumptuous officer  no  tirade  of  abuse,  al- 
though in  no  account  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  is  it  more  clearly  seen 
how  entirely  that  dreadful  disaster  was 
due  to  a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  Of  Hooker  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  Of 
the  brief  period  during  which  the  army 
was  under  the  sole  charge  of  General 
Meade,  a  period  illustrated  by  Gettys- 
burg and  Bristoe  Station,  and  marked 
with  not  a  single  reverse,  there  is  a  full 
and  a  most  interesting  account.  Entire 
justice,  too,  is  done  to  the  terrible  cam- 
paign that  followed,  when  Grant  drove 
the  much-enduring  Army  of  the  Potomac 
against  the  entrenched  lines  of  their 
veteran  antagonists  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Petersburg.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  great 
qualities  shown  by  the  Northern  leader, 
his  untiring  energy  and  persistency,  his 
unfailing  resolution  in  always  taking  and 
keeping  the  initiative,  while  he  will  not 
fail  to  find  in  General  Walker  another 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  that 
Grant's  tactical  methods  exhausted  and 
depleted  the  army  without  achieving  any 
decided  or  counterbalancing  success. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  cor- 
dially recommend  this  book  to  all  who 
desire  to  read  a  fresh,  vivid,  clearly  told 
story  of  the  doings  of  one  of  the  famous 
corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  — 
told,  too,  in  a  spirit  of  great  considerate- 
ness  and  of  entire  impartiality. 


LIGHT  TRAVEL. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  stately     was  transformed  into  the  railway-coach ; 


traveler  made  the  grand  tour  in  his  char- 
iot. One  day  the  foot-traveler,  with 
knapsack  and  stick,  crossed  his  path. 
Then  the  chariot  fell  to  pieces,  or  rather 


and  now  the  Cook's  tourist  looks  out  of 
the  window  and  sees  the  bicycle  with  its 
alert  rider,  or  the  tricycle  with  its  club 
of  two,  go  twinkling  down  some  by-road. 
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A  philosophy  of  legs  is  needed  to  coor- 
dinate travel  and  the  rise  of  democracy. 
With  the  decay  of  travel  as  a  luxury  for 
privileged  classes  has  come  the  deca- 
dence also  of  the  ponderous  literature  of 
travel,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  light  in- 
fantry has  sprung  up  the  jaunty  liter- 
ature which  suggests  a  land  where  it  is 
always  Saturday  afternoon. 

Of  course,  when  our  Philosophy  of 
Legs,  with  its  abundant  foot-notes,  comes 
to  be  written,  due  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization. 
When  half  the  world  is  busy  trundling 
and  paddling  the  other  half,  when  the 
development  of  legs  has  been  carried  to 
a  high  power  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  and  cyclic  contrivances,  and  the 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  go  somewhere, 
there  are  endless  opportunities  for  trav- 
elers' tales ;  and  as  one  always  reads  in 
his  morning  newspaper  with  greatest 
eagerness  the  report  of  the  fire  which 
burned  his  own  house,  so  the  people  who 
have  been  anywhere  are  those  who  read 
the  books  which  tell  about  it.  Litera- 
ture follows  in  the  wake  of  this  human 
activity  of  motion,  and  partakes  of  its 
character.  People  travel  much  more  for 
entertainment  than  formerly,  and  they 
like  their  books  of  travel  to  be  entertain- 
ing. Moreover,  they  know,  or  assume 
that  they  know,  the  commonplaces  of  the 
earth,  and  they  wish  to  get  these  com- 
monplaces individualized.  The  newspa- 
per and  the  school  geography  have  killed 
off  the  soh'd  traveler  by  making  his  in- 
formation no  longer  necessary.  The 
frisky  tourist  and  the  leisurely  saunterer 
who  have  succeeded  him  are  at  liberty 
to  occupy  themselves  with  more  fleeting 
forms.  Since  all  the  world  knows  how 
high  the  spire  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is, 
and  how  defective  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  the  traveler  is  spared  the  necessity 
of  setting  such  facts  down,  and  is  free  to 
amuse  himself  with  certain  children 
whom  he  saw  dancing  down  the  street, 
their  white  heads  wagging  to  the  sound 
of  music,  as  he  stood  idle  at  the  door  of 


the  Victoria  Hotel ;  or  with  a  study  of 
the  delicate,  almost  transparent  nose  of 
the  shopkeeper  who  dealt  in  the  only 
genuine  farina,  and  tested  by  a  mere 
sigh  of  a  sniff  the  traveler's  flask  which 
had  been  brought  to  be  refilled. 

Mr.  Warner  had  already  shown  him- 
self a  master  in  the  new  art  of  travel- 
writing  when  he  essayed  to  look  in  at 
the  watering-places  where  Americans 
amuse  themselves  during  the  summer 
months.  We  wonder  if  he  has  on  his 
top  shelf  a  copy  of  a  book  in  which  one 
of  his  Connecticut  predecessors  in  liter- 
ature set  down  his  observations  on  suc- 
cessive tours  through  the  States,  early  in 
the  present  century.  President  Dwight, 
setting  out  from  New  Haven  in  his 
chaise  to  study  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Warner  leaving  Hartford  in  a 
fast  express  on  a  similar  errand,  offer  a 
capital  opportunity  for  a  comparative 
study,  and  we  present  the  subject  to 
some  German  scholar  who  wishes  to  in- 
vent a  United  States,  past  and  present. 

For  our  own  part,  since  we  wish  only 
to  be  amused,  Dwight  may  stay  on  the 
top  shelf,  but  Warner  must  lie  handy. 
The  charm  of  his  book *  is  suggested 
when  we  say  that  one  is  in  no  hurry  to 
finish  it,  and  has  but  slight  difficulty  in 
laying  it  down.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  reader  takes  only  a  languid  interest 
in  the  adventures  of  Mr.  King,  but  that 
the  leisurely  character  of  that  gentle- 
man's movements,  even  when  he  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  still  engaged  or 
not,  corresponds  with  the  reader's  placid- 
ity of  temper  as  he  follows  the  gentle 
course  of  the  book.  There  is  nothing 
to  ruffle  one's  spirit,  nothing  to  set  him 
pondering,  nothing  to  excite  him,  but  a 
deal  to  tickle  him,  to  make  him  smile,  to 
entertain  him  honestly.  Surely  a  book 
which  can  make  one  forget  strikes  and 
tie-ups  without  first  throwing  him  into 

1  Their  Pilgrimage.  By  CHAKLES  DUDLEY 
WARNER.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  EEINHAKT. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1887. 
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an  artificial  fever,  is  a  blessing  to  much 
enduring  educated  humanity. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Warner's  repu- 
tation suffers  a  little,  and  with  it  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  from  the  sudden  popular- 
ity of  his  first  book,  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  peo- 
ple who  have  read  that  book  only  that 
Mr.  Warner  is  not  an  American  humor- 
ist, whereas  his  later  books,  and  notably 
this  last,  take  him  out  of  that  crowd  alto- 
gether, and  show  him  as  a  true  humorist, 
who  does  not  need  a  house-top  for  his 
platform.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  severer  test  of  genuine  humor  than 
a  roving  commission  among  the  water- 
ing-places of  the  United  States,  with  in- 
structions to  sketch  phases  of  vacation 
life.  The  temptations  to  caricature  are 
on  every  hand,  not  only  in  the  exagger- 
ated types  to  be  met,  but  in  the  fancied 
necessity  of  individualizing  the  separate 
resorts.  Nor  would  one  easily  escape 
the  perils  of  the  satirist,  since  the  oppor- 
tunities are  numberless  for  emphasizing 
tlft  contrasts  of  idleness  and  work,  and 
for  stripping  off  the  flimsy -disguises  of 
cheap  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Warner  set  himself  a  different 
task.  He  chose  to  look  at  the  American 
when  resting,  and  resting  in  crowds  ;  he 
knew  very  well  how  thin  was  the  forma- 
tion of  watering-places,  how  merely  tran- 
sient the  life  there,  and  so  he  gave  him- 
self little  trouble  about  the  philosophy  of 
the  thing,  and  simply  essayed  with  a 
light  touch  to  sketch  the  outside  show, 
the  picturesque  variety.  In  this  he  has 
been  undeniably  successful.  Our  only 
criticism  of  his  art  is  that  he  does  not 
treat  the  successive  scenes  with  quite 
enough  attention  to  composition.  That 
is  to  say,  his  sketches  lack  light  and 
shade  ;  they  are  all  light.  There  are 
no  contrasts.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  have  imported  contrasts  of  pov- 
erty into  his  pictures  of  this  well-to-do 
American  idleness,  but  that  he  might 
have  heightened  the  effect  of  his  scenes 
by  a  greater  variety  of  figures.  The 


poor  forlorn  wretch  who  hovers  on  the 
verge  of  the  comedy,  forlorn  not  through 
poverty,  but  through  ineptitude  (who  has 
not  seen  him  at  watering-places?),  the 
studious  fellow  who  has  stumbled  upon 
gayety  almost  unintentionally,  the  shy 
girl  who  peers  at  it  all  from  a  corner,  — 
there  are  plenty  of  stray  actors  in  the 
little  comedy  who  serve  as  grotesque  or 
melancholy  foils. 

Mr.  Warner  evidently  felt  that  a  mere 
series  of  episcopal  visitations  to  water- 
ing-places would  result  in  a  somewhat 
disjointed  book,  and  accordingly  took  up 
with  the  natural  method  of  involving  his 
explorer  in  a  continuous  adventure  ;  and 
thus  we  have  a  mild  love  story  as  the 
thread  upon  which  to  string  the  several 
beads  of  description.  The  expedient 
is  a  simple  one,  and  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  presents  the  different  watering- 
places  as  they  appeared  to  one  or  two 
persons.  The  very  slight  assumption  of 
a  third  person  for  the  first  —  an  assump- 
tion which  Mr.  Reinhart  has  slyly  done 
his  best  to  demolish  —  enables  the  author 
to  tell  how  everything  struck  him  with- 
out obtruding  himself,  after  all.  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Forbes  see  and  sketch, 
and  the  reader  good-naturedly  accepts 
them,  without  calling  on  Mr.  Warner 
and  Mr.  Reinhart  to  account  for  them- 
selves. 

The  few  people  of  the  story,  who  skip 
back  and  forth  over  the  land  for  no 
other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  be  on 
hand  when  Mr.  King  arrives  at  any  par- 
ticular spot,  are  quickly  introduced  to 
the  reader,  and  are  just  sufficiently  in- 
dividualized to  answer  the  purposes  of 
light  conversation.  If  there  had  been 
more  of  a  story,  the  object  of  the  book 
might  have  been  lost  sight  of.  As  it  is, 
the  mildness  of  the  tale  comports  capi- 
tally with  the  superficial  society  that  one 
is  asked  to  look  upon.  There  is  some- 
thing delightfully  ingenuous  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  manages  his 
little  drama.  The  play  is  always  the 
same  ;  the  characters  are  the  same ;  only 
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the  scenery  is  changed ;  but  since  the 
scenery  is  charmingly  painted  and  has 
plenty  of  graphic  detail,  the  spectator 
does  not  much  mind  what  the  players 
are  saying  or  doing.  He  knows  the  two 
pairs  will  be  married  in  the  end.  There 
is  a  sudden  pause  in  one  place  :  he  per- 
ceives that  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  two  of  the  lovers,  but  discovers  that 
it  is  only  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
shifting  of  some  scenes,  and  so  he  settles 
himself  to  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  the 
stage  and  its  setting. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Warner  may 
have  worried  himself  over  a  failure  to 
produce  a  story ;  that  he  may  have 
asked  himself,  in  moments  of  depression, 
if  there  were  any  story  at  all,  and  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  he  were  to 
draw  up  an  "  argument "  of  the  whole 
thing.  We  beg  him  to  give  himself  no 
cencern.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  travel- 
ing companion.  His  lazy  but  not  drawl- 
ing humor,  his  frequent  penetration,  his 
lurking  playfulness,  render  the  book  al- 
together delightful,  and  one  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  undeveloped 
novel.  The  few  people  with  whom  one 
becomes  acquainted  are  onlf  summer 
acquaintances  ;  but  then  the  summer ! 
—  that  is  what  remains  in  the  mind. 
Added  to  this,  Mr.  Warner  had  a  gen- 
uine double  in  Mr.  Reinhart,  whose  in- 
terpretations of  scenes  and  people  are 
always  happy,  and  often  unobtrusively 
humorous.  We  especially  rejoice  over 
the  fact  that  the  wood-cuts  in  the  book 
are  really  wood-cuts,  and  do  not  fail 
when  a  delicate  touch  is  needed.  The 
trouble  with  most  process  cuts  is  that 
they  break  down  just  when  one  needs  a 
line  instead  of  a  dot. 

Until  the  new  modes  of  locomotion 
become  familiar,  there  is  always  danger 
that  a  traveler,  in  describing  his  experi- 
ence, will  dwell  heavily  upon  how  he  got 

1  Two  Pilgrims'  Progress  from  Fair  Florence 
to  the  Eternal  City  of  Rome ;  delivered  under 
the  similitude  of  a  Ride,  wherein  is  discovered 
the  manner  of  their  setting  out,  their  danger- 


to  a  place  rather  than  give  his  attention 
to  what  was  worth  seeing  on  the  way. 
To  the  wayfarer,  incredulous  of  the 
great  advantage  of  bicycles  and  tricycles, 
the  riders  of  these  vehicles,  however  ex- 
pert, are  mainly  occupied  with  the  guid- 
ance of  their  steeds.  The  rigid  grasp 
of  the  bicycler,  especially,  with  his  stony 
stare  and  absorption  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  keeping  on,  preclude  much  lei- 
sure for  the  enjoyments  of  nature ;  and 
even  the  tricyclers,  whose  wits  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  disengaged,  do  not 
seem  yet  to  have  become  centaurs,  with 
minds  on  their  bows  and  arrows  rather 
than  upon  their  equine  legs.  Something 
of  this  defect  is  apparent  in  the  unas- 
suming little  work  of  the  Pennells,1  de- 
scriptive of  their  jaunt  from  Florence  to 
Rome  on  a  "  companion  "  tricycle.  Mr. 
Pennell  is  known  as  a  draughtsman 
of  singular  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
touch ;  his  pictures  in  this  book  even 
have  some  of  the  qualities  of  his  etch- 
ings, though  reproduced  with  a  rude 
frankness  and  wise  economy  of  l«e. 
Mrs.  Pennell  has  won  good  repute  as 
a  thoughtful  student  and  writer,  and  it 
is  she,  presumably,  who  has  indited  the 
book.  But  the  pair,  with  all  their  pre- 
requisite faculty,  prove  to  be  ridden  by 
their  steed.  Even  if  it  were  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  delights  of  a  tricycle 
journey,  we  fear  the  main  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that 
the  tricycle  was  always  breaking  down ; 
that  it  was  very  toilsome  business  work- 
ing it  up  hill ;  that  the  road  was  usu- 
ally hot,  dusty,  and  uninteresting ;  and 
that  the  journey  might,  after  all,  have 
been  made  more  agreeably  on  foot,  cer- 
tainly much  more  agreeably  in  a  cart. 
One  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  journey 
taken  upon  an  unusual  vehicle,  and  by 
by-roads,  would  afford  a  cross-section  of 
the  country  traveled  over ;  but  the  only 

ous  journey,  and  safe  arrival  at  the  desired 
city.  By  JOSEPH  and  ELIZABETH  ROBINS 
PENNELL.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1886. 
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uncommon  diversion  appears  to  have 
been  the  rest  at  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore, 
where  the  tricycle  for  the  nonce  is  dis- 
missed, and  we  get  a  very  pretty  travel- 
er's tale.  Not  that  there  are  not  other 
bits  which  are  readable,  as 'the  descrip- 
tion of  the  theatre  at  Siena,  and  the  ad- 
venture with  the  enthusiastic  bicyclist, 
but  the  book  is,  after  all,  rather  a  disap- 
pointing one ;  the  tricycle  pervades  it, 
and  instead  of  making  the  travel-sketch 
more  unique,  it  seems  to  get  in  the  way 
clumsily.  A  balky  horse  may  add  live- 
liness to  a  tale  of  adventure,  but  a  broken 
tricycle  awakens  no  sympathy.  Who 
cares  for  three  wheels  and  a  body  ?  the 
mechanism  has  not  even  apparent  in- 
stinct. 

It  is  a  somewhat  opposite  fault  that 
we  find  in  Mr.  Champlin's  Chronicle  of 
the  Coach.1  Mr.  Champlin,  and  we  sup- 
pose Mr.  Chichester,  were  members  of 
a  coaching  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  containing  among  others 
Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as 
flie  very  slight  disguises  enable  us  to 
say  without  rebuke.  The  coach  started 
from  Charing  Cross,  and  traveled  due 
west  to  the  Somersetshire  coast.  The 
way  led  through  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque stretches  of  English  country,  and 
took  in  Winchester,  Hursley,  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  and  Bideford,  besides  places  of 
lesser  note,  but  with  charms  of  their 
own.  The  party  included  persons  of 
distinction  and  of  marked  individuality. 
Mr.  Champlin,  the  chronicler  of  the  ex- 
cursion, had  no  objection,  apparently,  to 
giving  a  somewhat  minute  and  personal 
account  of  adventures  and  conversation. 
Here  surely  was  an  opportunity  for  a  de- 
lightful book.  The  mode  of  conveyance 
was  a  distinct  aid  to  good-fellowship  and 
to  new  views  of  nature  and  life,  and  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  a  company  so  organ- 
ized gave  itself  up  to  very  serious  study 
of  history  and  archaeology. 

1  Chronicle  of  the  Coach.  Charing  Cross  to 
Dfracombe.  By  JOHN  DEKISON  CHAMPLIN, 
Jr.  Illustrated  by  EDWARD  L.  CHICHESTER. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1886. 


Alas  for  the  hopes  which  the  book 
raised !  Its  bright  cover  and  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sketchy  illustrations,  and 
its  occasional  glimpse  of  conversation, 
suggest  something  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  book  of  travel.  In  point  of 
fact  most  of  the  work  could  have  been 
written  in  any  well-appointed  library, 
and  the  portion  which  depends  upon  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  coaching 
party  might  have  been  invented  by  a 
clever  romancer,  and  probably  would 
have  been  livelier  than  it  is.  We  do 
not  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  party  was 
dull,  but  we  must  take  refuge  in  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Champlin  did  not  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities.  For  a 
single  slight  indication  of  this,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Champlin  never  before  heard 
of  William  Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet ; 
and  when  one  of  the  company  gives  an 
"  interesting  account  "  of  him,  he  mere- 
ly reproduces  a  few  faint  characteristics 
of  external  appearance.  A  good  many 
people  in  America  would  have  bought 
Mr.  Champlin's  book  cheerfully,  if  they 
had  thought  they  would  get  a  dozen 
pages  of  first-hand  information  about  Mr. 
Barnes.  Our  clever  romancer  again, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  newspaper 
sketch  before  him,  could  have  invented 
Major  Bonden's  "interesting  account," 
and  made  it  more  telling. 

A  man  may  cross  England  on  the  top 
of  a  millionaire's  coach,  and  write  only 
a  moderately  interesting  book.  Another 
may  tramp  with  a  knapsack  all  over 
Europe,  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  make 
a  book  2  equally  disappointing  in  another 
way,  but  also  more  unique.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether,  whose  enterprising  countenance 
looks  out  from  the  frontispiece  of  his 
book,  is  a  Western  journalist,  who  de- 
sired to  see  something  of  low  life  in  Eu- 
rope, and  so  donned  the  blouse  and  hob- 
nailed shoes  of  a  workman,  and  spent 
a  year  in  tramping  from  Gibraltar  to  the 

2  A  Tramp  Trip.  How  to  see  Europe  on 
Fifty  Cents  a  Day.  By  LEE  MERIWETHER. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1887. 
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Bosphorus.  At  first  blush  the  author 
seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  to  have  merited  an 
equal  renown,  missing  it  only  because  he 
was  number  two  instead  of  number  one. 
There  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the 
two  travelers.  They  were  both  ingenu- 
ous young  men,  and  were  not  afraid  of 
roughing  it ;  but  Taylor  was  a  poet,  and 
though  he  described  his  personal  adven- 
tures, he  also  was  open  to  impression 
from  the  highest  sources.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether  is  a  shrewd,  quick-sighted  statis- 
tician, who  has  no  nonsense  about  him. 
He  has  one  gift  which  the  reader  will 
quickly  recognize,  —  he  speaks  briefly 
and  to  the  point.  He  has  also  an  enter- 
taining drollery,  and  indulges  in  more 
humor,  we  suspect,  than  he  intends. 
He  closes  his  chapters  on  Italy  with 
some  sententious  passages,  reinforcing 
his  opinions  with  a  couple  of  verses  of 
what  might  have  passed  for  tramp  poe- 
try, if  he  had  not  handsomely  referred 
them  by  asterisk  to  Will  H.  Kernan. 
We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Kernan  ought 
to  have  made  the  trip  with  Mr.  Meri- 
wether.  What  might  not  this  poet  have 
done  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  when  he  could 
stay  at  home  and  write,  — 

"  From  cradle  to  coffin  we  struggle  and  seek, 
Till  the  fugitive  years  of  our  lives  are  past ; 
But  whether  our  lots  be  blessed  or  bleak, 
We  are  tossed  like  dogs  to  the  worms  at 
last. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it,  then,  I  say  ? 

Why  are  we  brought  from  the  blank  un- 
known, 

To  weep  and  dance  through  a  little  day 
That  drifts  us  under  a  burial  stone  ?  " 

Another  of  Mr.  Meriwether's  foot-notes 
defines  Baedeker  as  "  a  guide-book,"  and 
one  is  only  surprised  that  he  does  not 
hurl  some  epithet  after  it,  for  the  tour- 
ist's red  book  sadly  inflames  him. 

"One  of  the  delights  of  Capri,"  he 
says  in  this  passage,  "  is  its  comparative 
freedom  from  tourists  and  beggars.  Of 
the  two,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the 
greater  pests.  The  beggars  you  can  get 


rid  of,  but  the  tourist  is  always  there, 
opera-glass  strapped  over  his  shoulder, 
and  red-covered  Baedeker  in  hand.  In 
my  laborer's  garb  I  was  more  than  once 
mistaken  for  an  Italian  by  the  opera- 
glass,  red-book  people.  One  day,  on  the 
Via  Roma,  in  Naples,  a  man  with  a 
guide-book  in  his  hand  stopped  me,  and 
addressed  me  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  Ital- 
ian that  he  had  doubtless  himself  invent- 
ed. He  said,  '  Sono  io  sulla  via  alia 
stazione  ? ' 

"  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  English, 
that  he  did  not  understand  ten  words  of 
Italian. 

"  '  Una,  due,  tre,  quattro  '  (one,  two, 
three,  four),  I  began,  rapidly  counting 
in  Italian. 

"  '  The  d — 1 !  '  exclaimed  the  tourist, 
1  what  is  this  thick-headed  fellow  talking 
about?  Stazione,  signore,  stazione.  I 
want  to  go  to  the  stazione.' 

"  '  Cinque,  sei,  sette,  otto '  (five,  six, 
seven,  eight),  I  continued  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, thinking  I  was  complying  with 
his  request  to  direct  him  to  the  railway 
station,  got  out  a  dictionary,  and  asked 
me  to  speak  more  slowly.  I  said, 
'  Would  n't  it  be  better  to  talk  English  ? ' 

"The  man  with  the  Baedeker  and 
opera-glass  wilted." 

Mr.  Meriwether  traveled  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,  and  showed 
an  alertness  and  a  readiness  for  getting 
out  of  small  scrapes  which  will  entertain 
the  reader.  This  and  his  parentheses 
and  foot-notes,  together  with  his  fre- 
quent tables  of  expenses  and  his  occa- 
sional clever  sketches  of  phases  of  life 
not  ordinarily  seen  by  the  tourist,  make 
his  book  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  books  of  travel,  and  justify  us  in  in- 
cluding it  among  those  which  entertain 
rather  than  instruct.  For  real  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  workingman  one 
must  look  elsewhere.  Unfortunately  for 
the  author's  purpose,  something  more 
than  an  outside  blouse  and  a  stout  stick 
is  needed  to  qualify  one  for  this  deli- 
cate task. 
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THE  twelve  numbers  preceding  the 
first  of  January,  1887,  which  form  the 
forty-first  volume  of  L'Art,1  round  out 
its  twelfth  year.  It  is  now  published 
simultaneously  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  as  its  influence  spreads  beyond  the 
borders  of  France,  it  exhibits  a  laudable 
tendency  to  widen  its  scope,  so  that 
everything  good  in  the  way  of  art,  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel  and  of  the 
ocean,  may  be  recognized  and  fostered. 
For  a  long  time  the  editor  of  L'Art  has 
been  playing  the  ungrateful  part  of  a 
Cassandra,  constantly  warning  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  that  France  is  in 
danger  of  losing  her  preeminence,  not 
only  in  the  art  of  painting,  but  also  in 
the  various  applied  arts  which  are  the 
life  of  her  manufactures ;  he  has  rung 
all  the  changes  upon  the  risks  of  f9reign 
competition,  with  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing public  opinion  to  the  economic  im- 
portance of  what  is  called  "industrial" 
art.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  "  art 
movement "  in  the  United  States  has 
not  escaped  his  anxious  notice,  and  we 
find,  in  an  article  on  American  Museums, 
by  Alexandre  de  Latour,  a  note  of  un- 
feigned apprehension,  caused  by  the  real- 
ization of  the  potential  as  well  as  the 
actual  artistic  resources  of  this  country. 
"  We  have  not  neglected,"  says  Mr.  de 
Latour  solemnly,  "  nor  shall  we  neglect, 
any  opportunity  to  point  out  to  the  na- 
tion the  perilous  progress  made  by  for- 
eign countries  ;  "  and  he  prophecies  that 
American  competition  is  to  be  more 
dangerous  to  France  than  that  of  all 
Europe  combined.  In  a  series  of  severe 
critical  papers  on  the  Salon  of  1886, 
Paul  Leroi  intimates  very  distinctly  that 
medals  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
American  artists,  —  Julius  G.  Melchers 

1  L'Art.  Revne  Bi-mensuelle  Illustr^e.  Vol. 
XLI.  Paris:  J.  Rouam,  29,  Cit4  d'Antin. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


and  Alexander  Harrison  being  particu- 
larly commended  as  worthy  of  the  high- 
est honors,  —  and  he  expresses  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  the  sole  reason  for  pass- 
ing them  by  was  that  they  belonged  to 
"  the  country  of  the  thirty-three  per 
cent."  (duty  on  works  of  art).  He  re- 
minds the  jury  of  the  humiliating  fact 
that  such  men  as  Delacroix,  Rousseau, 
Decamps,  Corot,  Millet,  Diaz,  were  re- 
peatedly shut  out  of  the  Salon,  and  men- 
tions several  almost  unknown  painters 
who  have  no  peers  in  the  immense  army 
of  the  medailles.  All  in  all,  L'Art  is 
no  more  inclined  now  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  to  agree  with  Sterne  that  "  they 
order  this  matter  better  in  France." 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  present  and  future 
to  the  calm,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
judicial  temper  of  the  critical  essays  by 
Emile  Michel,  or  to  the  pungent  and 
breezy  periods  of  G.  Dargenty.  The 
articles  by  these  writers  are  the  most 
compact,  complete,  and  lucid  examples 
of  purely  critical  work  in  the  volume. 
Both  deal  with  painters  of  bygone  days  : 
the  one  with  Hobbema,  the  Dutch  land- 
scapist,  the  other  with  Gros,  the  French 
battle-painter,  of  whose  huge'  canvases 
all  visitors  to  the  Louvre  must  have 
some  recollection.  M.  Michel's  study 
of  Hobbema  is  illustrated  by  the  author 
with  several  drawings  after  Hobbema's 
landscapes  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  In  fertility,  in  sustained 
power,  in  grandeur  of  composition,  in 
force  of  sentiment,  in  perception  of 
unity,  and  in  poetic  elevation,  he  places 
Hobbema  far  below  Ruysdael.  M* 
Dargenty  describes  the  five  epic  works 
of  "  the  painter  of  the  Empire,"  as  he 
calls  the  Baron  Gros,  —  The  Plague  at 
Jaffa,  The  Battle  of  Aboukir,  The  Bat- 
tlefield of  Eylau,  The  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  The  Battlefield  of  Wa- 
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gram,  —  and  recounts  how  the  genius 
of  their  author  was  stifled  by  David's 
influence. 

There  are  several  other  contributions 
which  belong  to  the  realm  of  art  criti- 
cism :  thus  Philippe  Burty  reviews  a 
new  biography  of  Regnault,  and  brings 
to  light  some  of  that  brilliant  artist's 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  ;  M.  Michel 
describes  and  comments  upon  the  new 
museum  at  Amsterdam ;  Oscar  Berg- 
grueii  gives  a  learned  account  of  the 
works  of  Rubens  in  Austria ;  Eugene 
Mtintz  considers  Verrocchio  as  the  mas- 
ter and  precursor  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
and  Gustave  Gruyer  signs  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Fra  Bartolommeo's  draw- 
ings. Belonging  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  research  and  of  cu- 
riosity are  Charles  Yriarte's  articles  on 
the  Chantilly  art  collections  lately  given 
to  the  Institute  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  ; 
Edmond  Bonnaff^'s  papers  on  French 
sixteenth-century  wood-carvings  ;  Emile 
Molinier's  description  of  the  Correr 
museum  in  Venice,  and  his  report  of 
progress  in  the  department  of  sculpture 
in  the  Louvre  ;  Paul  Lafond's  History 
of  Psyche,  being  an  account  of  a  re- 
markable series  of  antique  anonymous 
tapestries  in  the  castle  of  Pau ;  Charles 
Cournault's  sketch  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Ligier  Richier,  a  sculptor  of  Lor- 
raine two  centuries  ago,  who  gave  form 
to  some  of  the  most  horrible  and  mel- 
ancholy thoughts  of  the  human  mind ; 
Germain  Bapst's  articles  on  The  Ger- 
mains  of  Paris,  a  family  of  goldsmiths, 
whose  productions  are  as  rare  as  they 
are  precious  ;  M.  Champfleury's  study 
of  La  Demoiselle  Camargo,  a  dancer, 
whose  portrait  in  pastels  by  La  Tour  in 
some  degree  excuses  the  infatuated  no- 
ideman,  who  is  said  to  have  abducted 
her ;  and  L.  de  Veyran's  description  of 
four  canvases  by  Fragonard.  Relating 
to  music,  there  are  Adolphe  Jullien's 
disquisitions  upon  Hector  Berlioz  and 
Charles  Gounod ;  and  in  the  line  of 


fiction,  Paul  Bourget's  short  story,  Un 
Scrupule,  the  work  of  an  impressionist 
whose  touch  is  light  and  dextrous. 

The  twenty-six  full-page  plates  of  the 
volume  comprise  twelve  etchings,  six 
wood-engravings,  five  "  process  "  prints, 
one  steel-engraving,  one  lithograph,  and 
one  photogravure.  The  most  meritori- 
ous etchings  are  E.  Bocourt's  sympa- 
thetic reproduction  of  Nicholas  Maas's 
Happy  Child  (from  the  original  in  the 
collection  of  the  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild),  a  charming  family  group 
of  three  persons  ;  Alfred  Boilot's  broad 
and  powerful  interpretation  of  a  boy's 
head  in  charcoal  by  Ulysse  Butin  ;  Dan- 
iel Mordant's  Music  Lesson,  after  Ter- 
burg  (from  the  original  in  the  Princess 
Demidoff's  collection)  ;  and  P.  E.  Leter- 
rier's  plucky  endeavor  to  transcribe  a 
Fortuny  with  the  needle.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Mordant's  Corps-de-Garde,  af- 
ter Teniers,  is  dull  and  mechanical ; 
and  Henri  Dumont's  Salome  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  downright  etching,  for 
nine  tenths  of  its  effects  are  of  tint,  and 
not  of  line,  being  due  to  the  printer. 
There  is  a  dreamy  poetic  strain  in  Fan- 
tin-Latour's  lithographic  illustrations  of 
Wagner's  operas,  but  in  workmanship 
his  Lohengrin  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  admirable  lithographic  plates 
of  the  Frenchmen  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  most  interesting  example  of  wood- 
engraving  is  J.  J.  Puyplat's  block,  after 
Luis  Jimenez's  painting  of  Breton  old 
women  in  church.  None  of  the  engrav- 
ings dans  le  texte  have  more  weight 
than  the  reduction  of  J.  Schmutzer's 
brilliant  plate  after  Rubens's  St.  Am- 
brose forbidding  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  to  enter  the  Church  after  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Thessalonica.  The  exuberant 
and  audacious  Habert-Dys  $11  disports 
himself  over  great  spaces  in  his  pen-and- 
ink  borders,  which  often  leave  but  a  few 
square  inches  of  room  for  the  text. 
Some  of  his  recent  conceits,  however, 
have  been  unusually  graceful. 
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"  THIS  dramatic  monologue,"  as  Ten- 
nyson describes  the  title-poem  of  his 
latest  volume 1  in  his  dedication  of  it  to 
his  wife,  has  met  with  little  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Just  how  much 
the  poet  meant  to  convey  by  this  explicit 
assertion  of  the  dramatic  character  of  so 
important  a  composition  is  uncertain.  It 
is  easy  to  give  too  much  significance  to 
a  slight  thing  merely  because  it  is  un- 
usual ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  Tennyson 
set  that  exact  phrase  across  the  head  of 
his  poem  to  warn  his  critics  and  readers 
against  too  close  and  definite  an  identifi- 
cation of  himself  with  the  old  man  who 
pours  forth  his  gray  thoughts  with  such 
iron  vigor,  with  the  passion,  the  elevation, 
and  something  of  the  possession  of  a 
prophet  saying  his  last  ?  If  Tennyson 
had  any  such  apologetic  purpose  in  view, 
he  failed  to  make  his  meaning  plain.  The 
reception  given  the  poem  illustrates  once 
more,  unfortunately,  the  degree  to  which 
public  regard  for  him  has  lessened,  in 
consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  a  peer- 
age. Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  case,  he  is  believed  to  have  joined 
the  party  of  yesterday,  to  be  numbered 
among  the  "  lost  leaders  ;  "  and  as  the 
public  likes  its  treachery,  real  or  fancied, 
to  be  of  the  deepest  possible  dye,  certain 
phrases  and  moods  of  the  new  Locksley 
Hall  were  seized  upon  at  once,  not  with- 
out a  trace  of  ill-natured  satisfaction, 
and  scattered  broadcast  as  a  proof,  if 
any  more  proof  were  necessary,  that  the 
noble  lord  is  a  Bourbon  among  reac- 
tionists. Against  this  tide  of  opinion 
the  poem  could  not  bear  up ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  a  really  great 
composition  of  the  poet  who  stands  with- 
out a  rival  in  his  age  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  evidence  of  dotage. 

1  Locksley  Hall  Siorty  Years  After,  etc.  By 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  London :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  1886. 
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This  prejudice  of  the  public  and  the 
hasty  judgment  which  it  made  possible 
are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
poem  offers  difficulties  enough  to  the 
reader  without  any  addition  from  out- 
side. It  is  hard  to  understand  at  once, 
and  to  follow  through  all  its  turns  and 
episodes.  It  requires  to  be  read  many 
times,  to  be  familiarized,  in  fact,  before 
the  general  mood  of  the  speaker,  the  se- 
quence of  the  incidents  and  their  bear- 
ing, and  the  flow  of  the  ideas  about  so- 
ciety and  human  life  disclose  their  har- 
mony and  combined  power,  and  move  as 
rapidly  in  one's  mind  as  on  the  page. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  breaks,  the 
changes,  the  incoherent  or  incomplete 
phrases,  that  belong  to  the  dramatic 
structure  of  the  poem.  It  is,  indeed, 
dramatic  in  a  severe  and  strict  sense,  and 
so  truly  is  the  experience  of  the  old  man 
its  centre  that  in  reading  it  one  must  let 
all  thought  of  approval  or  disapproval 
go,  and  identify  himself  with  this  stern 
Nestor.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  say  he 
is  foolish  and  garrulous,  and  overesti- 
mates the  size  and  prowess  of  his  old 
companions  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
when  one  has  mastered  the  experience  of 
these  Sixty  Years,  which  is  woven  in 
this  shifting  web  of  memories,  reflections, 
and  maxims.  But  the  difficulty  of  the 
poem  is  not  merely  verbal :  the  mon- 
ologue is  abrupt  in  its  transitions  as 
well  as  in  its  expression  ;  thought  breaks 
in  on  emotion,  some  picture  of  the  past 
comes  back,  a  fact  of  the  boy's  life  to 
whom  he  is  speaking  recurs  to  point  the 
old  man's  world-knowledge,  or  the  land- 
scape before  them  catches  his  eye,  or 
the  general  fate  of  the  world  pushes 
aside  all  other  interests.  Altogether  the 
work  is  very  intricate,  very  full  of  events, 
overflowing  with  thought ;  it  compresses, 
indeed,  within  its  limits  not  only  the 
career  of  the  speaker,  but  several  indi- 
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vidual  lives  connected  with  his,  and  the 
general  life  of  the  world  in  his  genera- 
tion. The  sweep  is  thus  long  and  wide, 
and  Tennyson  has  employed,  moreover, 
his  most  compact  and  rapid  style  ;  with 
every  couplet  there  is  a  step  taken  and 
an  effect  is  gained,  and  it  is  a  strong 
head  that  can  keep  the  pace  when  the 
poet  is  at  once  so  intense,  so  profound, 
and  so  dramatic.  Most  of  the  lines  are, 
of  course,  plain,  but  there  is  often  one 
that  does  not  yield  its  thought  or  pic- 
ture, and  particularly  its  relation  to  the 
rest,  unless  the  mind  lingers  upon  it ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  or  the 
image  is  often  so  brilliant,  and  made  as 
it  were  at  a  single  casting,  that  it  stands 
out  too  much  by  itself,  and  one  forgets 
the  story  that  is  being  told  and  the  total 
mood  that  is  being  developed.  It  is  not 
superfluous  to  dwell  thus  a  little  at  length 
on  the  difficulty  in  the  mere  reading  of 
this  poem,  if  it  reminds  us  that  poetry 
is  not  always  as  easily  intelligible  as  a 
sneer  at  it  is  ;  and  in  this  case  Tenny- 
son has  certainly  suffered  by  a  lack  of 
that  attention  to  which  his  labors  have 
given  him  the  right.  One  ought  to  re- 
mark, furthermore,  that  there  is  no  real 
obscurity  in  the  poem,  but  only  a  speed 
and  vividness  to  which  one  must  first 
accustom  his  mind,  as  he  does  his  eyes 
to  a  strong  light. 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely 
prefatory.  What  of  the  poem  itself  ? 
Is  it  not  a  psean  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion, a  negation  of  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring hymns  of  progress  ever  written,  a 
kind  of  recantation  of  the  poet's  youth  ? 
For  ourselves,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
seek  any  shield  for  Tennyson  in  the  no- 
tion that  this  is  a  "  dramatic  monologue," 
and  not  the  expression  of  personal  views  ; 
be  the  facts  what  they  may,  the  tenor  of 
the  new  Locksley  Hall  is  in  consonance 
with  too  much  of  his  later  work  to  al- 
low us  to  doubt  that  in  its  social,  polit- 
ical, and  artistic  views  it  represents  its 
maker  with  practical  fairness.  It  may 
be  admitted,  too,  that  the  Sixty  Years 


have  made  a  difference  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  man  whose  musing  bivouac 
has  become  so  famous.  Hope  belongs  to 
the  twenties,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
find  the  clouds  taking  on  their  tradition- 
al "  sober  coloring  "  at  fourscore ;  the 
question  is  not  whether  there  has  not 
been  change,  but  whether  there  has  been 
through  all  the  changes  loyalty  to  the 
one  aim,  —  whether  the  voice  at  eve  is 
or  is  not  "  the  voice  obeyed  at  prime." 
In  what  respect,  then,  is  it  held  that  this 
poem  fails  of  the  mark  set  by  the  old 
one  so  long  ago  ?  It  does  not  fail  in  the 
ideal  of  personal  duty,  of  which  the 
manly  English  pattern  is  celebrated  in 
the  boy's  father's  death  and  in  the 
squire's  long  life,  and  is  inculcated  very 
nobly  by  the  old  man  in  his  direct  advice 
to  the  boy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
all  is  definite  and  practical  now,  whereas 
the  old  poem  was  essentially  vague.  It 
does  not  fail,  either,  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  worth  as  the  stamp  of  manhood, 
and  the  assertion  that  it  is  independent 
of  rank,  to  be  found  often  among  the 
people  in  its  most  noble  and  useful 
forms ;  and  this  position,  commonplace 
as  it  is,  is  stated  with  marked  empha- 
sis, and  in  no  half-hearted  or  reluctant 
words.  In  point  of  humanity,  certainly 
nothing  can  be  advanced  against  it,  for 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  modern  life 
has  never  been  set  forth  in  lines  of  more 
burning  shame  than  here.  It  is  true  he 
denounces  Zolaism  ;  but  in  "  the  years 
of  April  blood,"  of  which  he  once  wrote, 
he  would  surely  have  done  the  same, 
and  now  he  would  find  young  hands 
enough  to  hold  up  his  arm  in  that  cause, 
if  there  were  any  need.  So  one  might 
go  through  the  whole  poem,  to  find  that 
the  words  are  those  gf  wisdom  ;  unless, 
indeed,  some  doubt  should  arise  with  re- 
gard to  the  couplets  which  seem  aimed 
at  the  doctrine  of  government  by  suf- 
frage, and  in  these  he  does  not  so  much 
protest  as  express  doubt  and  hesitation. 
The  fact  is  that  in  particulars  most  per- 
sons of  sense  and  judgment  will  agree 
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with  this  poem ;  but  at  the  same  time 
many  of  them,  who  are  still  possessed 
of  the  hopefulness  and  energy  of  life, 
will  feel  a  certain  unfriendliness  in  the 
mood  of  Tennyson,  a  certain  cold  and 
grimness,  which  has  in  it  just  a  shade 
of  despair.  This  does  pervade  the 
poem,  and  finds  definite  expression  in 
the  sense  of  how  little  is  accomplished 
toward  reforming  the  world  in  any  one 
age,  how  much  of  personal  error  there 
is  in  individual  life,  how  often  in  the  life 
of  nations  there  are  periods  of  decline 
and  failure,  and  in  like  commonplaces, 
which  gather  more  weight  and  meaning 
in  proportion  as  one  grows  in  experi- 
ence ;  and  especially  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  defining  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  the  poet  dwells  upon 
what  makes  for  danger  and  sorrow  and 
all  things  evil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  half  of  the  horizon.  The  poem, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  just  and  sound,  and 
it  touches  upon  great  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral life  in  a  thoroughly  humane,  wise, 
an4  righteous  way ;  but  it  is  an  imper- 
fect view,  —  imperfect  even  for  old  age  ; 
and  if  we  were  asked  wherein  its 
great  deficiency  lies  we  should  be  forced 
to  answer  that  the  speaker,  whether  he 
be  Tennyson  or  only  a  character  of  im- 
agination, lacks  faith,  both  in  the  over- 
ruling of  Providence  and  in  man  him- 
self. We  have  found  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  general  drift  and  tem- 
per of  the  poem  in  regard  to  society 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
power,  which  is  one  of  its  leading  traits. 
Such  a  subject,  however,  is  to  be  touched 
with  a  light  hand ;  and  we  have  already 
said  enough  to  explain  our  judgment 
that  this  new  Locksley  Hall  is  a  really 
great  poem,  which  must  in  time  recover 
from  the  odium  under  which  it  lies, 
and  take  a  high  place  among  the  works 

1  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Impor- 
tance in  their  Day.  To  wit,  Bernard  de  Man- 
deville,  Daniel  Bartoli,  Christopher  Smart, 
George  Bubb  Dodington,  Francis  Furini,  Ge- 
rard de  Lairesse,  and  Charles  Avison.  Intro- 


of  its  author.  In  detail  it  is  crowded 
with  beautiful  English  scenes  and  with 
noble  poetic  images ;  its  workmanship, 
though  difficult,  is  in  the  grand  style  of 
art ;  and  in  ethical  power  it  exceeds  the 
earlier  poem,  because  its  passion  is  not 
that  of  a  selfish  and  heated  youth,  but  is 
identified  with  the  uncertain  tragedy  of 
impersonal  humanity  hi  the  mass.  Since 
The  Revenge,  Tennyson  has  written  no 
work  of  this  lofty  kind ;  nor  does  the 
remainder  of  this  collection  —  The  Fleet, 
and  The  Promise  of  May  —  contain  any- 
thing in  the  same  level. 

We  would  gladly  find  it  in  our  power 
to  say  a  word  in  advocacy  of  the  vol- 
ume which  Browning  has  just  published,2 
with  even  less  recognition  from  the  pub- 
lic than  is  the  lot  of  his  great  contempo- 
rary. These  "  people  of  importance  in 
their  day  "  have  been  brought  back  into 
a  very  dubious  after-fame,  in  these  im- 
aginary conversations  or  reflective  mon- 
ologues in  which  they  play  their  silent 
part  as  the  text  of  the  sermon.  After 
one  ends  the  reading,  he  does  not  feel 
very  much  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  he  did  before,  and  his  notion  of 
what  they  thought  and  did  is  at  the  best 
a  confused  one.  It  may  be  that  greater 
patience  with  vei'bal  difficulties  would 
suffice  to  unlock  the  treasure,  but  no 
number  of  re-readings  works  the  charm 
for  us.  For  one  who  retains  the  words 
and  grammar  of  English,  Browning 
comes  marvellously  near  to  writing  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  often  his  verse 
makes  the  same  impression  on  the  mind 
as  a  very  corrupt  passage  of  Greek 
poetry;  one  feels  the  nobleness  of  the 
thought,  but  is  futilely  exasperated  by 
the  text.  There  are  some  lines  in  these 
poems  that  exhibit  his  familiar  earnest- 
ness and  force,  and  a  Roundhead  lyric 
that  will  cling  to  the  memory ;  there  is, 

duced  by  a  dialogue  between  Apollo  and  the 
Fates ;  concluded  by  another  between  John 
Fust  and  his  Friends.  By  ROBERT  BROWN- 
ING. Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1887. 
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in  particular,  a  page  about  Prometheus 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Brown- 
ingesque,  the  neo-^Eschylean,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  and  in  the 
last  dialogue,  which  takes  dignity  and 
eloquence  from  its  subject,  there  are  two 
or  three  strokes  of  intense  dramatic 
power.  For  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  volume  belongs  with  those 
works  of  Browning  which  it  is  the  spe- 
cial province  of  his  organized  admirers 
to  make  explorations  in,  and  to  report 
progress  upon  from  tune  to  time.  In 
extenso  it  is  not  for  the  uninitiated ;  it 
is  not  for  lovers  of  limpid  speech,  of  the 
music  of  words  and  those  poetic  har- 
monies of  sense  and  feeling  that  steal 
upon  the  reader  with  sudden  self-revela- 
tions of  beauty  ;  it  is  not  for  those  who 


find  in  poetry  the  simplest  expression 
of  thought ;  but  if  one  has  a  metaphy- 
sical taste  and  delights  in  reasoning  curi- 
ously about  men  and  things,  and  if  he 
does  not  particularly  notice  whether  it 
is  Greek,  or  German,  or  English,  or  a 
music-score,  that  he  is  reading,  then  this 
volume  is  a  gift  of  the  Muses  to  him. 
All  that  we  have  said,  it  is  understood. 
Mr.  Browning  would  admit  and  defend. 
The  only  defense  worth  anything  lies 
in  the  work  itself ;  and  there  are  many 
persons,  apparently,  who  think  highly  of 
just  such  work  as  this  from  the  same 
hand,  and  who  doubtless  will  duly  ap- 
preciate the  addition  to  the  set.  Their 
opinion  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  ;  and,  for 
our  part,  we  can  only  congratulate  them 
on  a  pleasure  which  is  denied  to  us. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'   CLUB. 


Faults  or         FAULTS     Or    defects, which 

Defects?  are  mos^  trying  in  those  near- 
est to  us  ?  Theoretically  we  may  incline 
to  say  the  former,  but,  judging  by  expe- 
rience, I,  for  one,  have  decided  that  it  is 
much  harder  to  put  up  with  defects  than 
with  faults  of  character  in  one's  family 
and  friends.  (It  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
see  anything  wanting  in  those  they  love. 
Minify,  excuse,  forgive  their  faults,  I  can, 
but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to 
do  so,  I  am  not  able  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
them.)  The  common  judgment  differs 
from  mine,  I  think :  the  persons  most 
generally  liked  hi  a  community  are  the 
men  and  women  of  qualities  rather  nega- 
tive than  positive,  good-natured  people, 
whose  ideas  and  opinions  are  not  so  im- 
portant and  dear  that  they  are  disposed 
to  make  a  stand  for  them,  whose  individ- 
ual characteristics  are  not  so  marked  that 
others  run  against  them  unpleasantly. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  undervalue 


true  amiability,  but  it  is  possible  to  place 
it  relatively  too  high  in  the  scale  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  so  useful  a  virtue  that  it  is 
sure  of  general  appreciation.  Yet  com- 
mend me  to  the  warm  heart  that  wraps 
me  round  with  affection  and  creates  a 
glow  within  me,  even  though  to-morrow 
I  may  feel  the  blaze  of  some  quickly 
kindled,  quickly  consumed  fire  of  resent- 
ment. Let  my  brother  or  my  friend 
give  me  something  positively  precious  to 
have  and  to  hold,  something  of  himself, 
out  of  his  own  character,  to  strengthen, 
cheer,  or  comfort  me  on  my  way  in  life, 
and  I  will  pardon  and  bear  with  much 
from  him.  But  suppose  him  lacking  in 
the  qualities  that  stir  my  confidence,  ad- 
miration, and  affection,  —  what  is  it  to 
me  that  I  see  no  special  fault  in  him  to 
complain  of  ?  He  does  not  offend  me, 
but  neither  does  he  win  me ;  I  remain 
amiably  disposed  but  cold  to  him.  Even 
with  ordinary  acquaintance  the  case  is 
the  same.  It  is  positive  qualities  that 
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call  out  my  interest  in  the  people  I  meet 
in  the  world.  I  may  find  some  of  their 
personal  traits  displeasing ;  I  may  dis- 
approve heartily  of  many  of  their  ideas 
and  sentiments  ;  but  if  I  am  to  care  any- 
thing about  them,  they  must  have  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  their  own,  of  some  sort, 
and  an  individual  character  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other.  When  I  talk 
with  a  person  on  this  or  that  subject,  I 
don't  mind  stumbling  upon  some  opinion 
which  I  think  all  wrong,  or  a  prejudice 
I  have  to  stop  and  take  account  of. 
What  throws  me  into  despair  is  to  find 
he  has  never  taken  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  agree,  and  sometimes  very  inter- 
esting to  disagree,  on  questions  of  taste 
or  sentiment  with  your  companion  for 
the  tune  being,  but  what  a  blank  sensa- 
tion comes  over  you  at  the  discovery  that 
said  companion  simply  has  no  sympathy 
or  no  taste  to  express,  never  having 
troubled  his  or  her  head  about  the  mat- 
ters on  which  you  have  thought  and  felt 
so  deeply. 
_,  „  —  Two  good  friends  of  mine 

The  Keeper- 
In  and  the      have  now  for  years  stood  to 

Blurter-Out. 

my  mind  as  types  or  two  op- 
posite dispositions  with  regard  to  secre- 
tiveness.  The  one  seems  never  to  say 
anything  without  pausing  first  to  consid- 
er within  himself  whether,  after  all,  it 
might  not  be  better  not  to  say  it.  The 
other  seems  never  to  let  any 

"  Craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event ' ' 

hinder  her  from  the  utterance  of  what- 
ever she  has  to  say.  The  one  I  call  a 
keeper-in;  the  other,  a  blurter-out.  It 
has  been  an  interesting  study  with  me  to 
observe  these  two  characters,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  two  methods  both  on  oth- 
ers and  on  themselves. 

The  keeper-in  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  all  the  wisdom  on  his  side. 
He  certainly  has  the  support  of  all  the 
"  little  hoard  of  maxims."  Do  not  the 
proverbs  all  preach  a  sharp  surveillance 
of  that  "  unruly  member,"  the  tongue  ? 


Did  not  the  Greek  philosopher  wag  his 
hoary  head,  and  aver  that  he  had  often 
been  sorry  for  what  he  had  said,  but 
never  for  what  he  had  refrained  from 
saying  ?  Does  not  George  Sand  testify 
that,  in  her  experience,  words  are  always 
dangerous  except  when  they  are  neces- 
sary ?  And  sings  not  warningly  the 
German  poet,  — 

"  Am  Baum  des  Schweigens  hangt 
Seine  Frucht,  der  Friede"  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
cord, as  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, the  opinion  that  the  least  harm 
and  the  most  good  have  come  from  the 
method  of  the  blurter-out.  And  why  not  ? 
Are  we  to  admit  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  evil  than  good  in  people's 
minds  to  be  expressed  ?  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  "  winged  words  "  are  oftener 
envenomed  arrows  than  bearers  of  good 
tidings  ? 

No  doubt  there  is  a  kind  of  confidence 
which  the  keeper-in  inspires  among  his 
friends.  We  know  that  if  we  impart  a 
secret  to  him  it  is  safe.  We  are  sure 
that  in  any  deliberative  council,  where  a 
word  is  to  be  fitly  spoken  only  at  a  cer- 
tain moment,  he  will  not  go  off  semi- 
retinaculum.  If  the  success  of  an  un- 
dertaking, or  the  peace  of  a  family, 
hangs  on  silence,  he  will  be  "golden 
through  and  through."  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  and  sad- 
ly sure  that  if  there  suddenly  comes  a 
crisis  in  our  affairs,  or  in  public  affairs, 
where  a  quick,  courageous  utterance  is 
the  indispensable  thing,  the  keeper-in 
can  be  relied  on  to  fail  to  utter  it.  It 
is  true  that,  in  talking  with  him  at  my 
fireside,  I  can  relate  to  him  with  perfect 
confidence  the  good  story  of  my  catching 
our  neighbor  at  my  hen-roost ;  but  then, 
how  can  I  be  sure  that  our  neighbor  has 
not  been  to  him  with  just  such  a  merry 
tale  (lacking  only  the  basis  of  fact) 
about  me  ?  How  do  I  know  that  he  es- 
teems me  as  a  truthful  and  virtuous  man, 
when  I  am  aware  that  he  would  look  me 
in  the  face  with  the  same  inscrutable 
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repose  of  manner  if  he  suspected  me  of 
being  a  liar  and  a  thief  ? 

But  with  the  blurter-out,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  know  just  what  she  thinks  of 
me,  and  just  what  she  does  not  think  of 
me  ;  and  I  know  that  she  knows  that  I 
know,  and  is  glad  of  it.  The  only  anx- 
iety she  appears  to  have  is  lest  people 
should  suppose  she  thinks  more  of  them 
than  she  does.  I  have  observed  a  little 
stir  of  apprehension  in  a  company  when 
she  enters  the  room,  or  the  conversation. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  she  may 
say  next.  And  it  is  a  pretty  thing  to 
see  the  way  in  which  a  certain  kindly 
relative  of  hers  will  anxiously  bend  for- 
ward, as  she  talks,  ready  to  whisper  a 
gentle  and  nudging  "  Now,  Jane  !  " 

I  admit  that  the  keeper-in  avoids  some 
awkward  situations,  and  that  the  blurter- 
out  gets  into  a  certain  amount  of  hot 
water.  It  might  be  urged  by  some  that 
the  best  course  would  be  a  happy  mean 
between  the  two.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
would  rather  risk  it  on  the  penalties  of 
the  impetuous  truth-teller  than  to  adopt 
any  sort  of  a  happy  mean  that  consists 
in  being  meanly  happy. 
What  is  the  —  The  human  mind  is  pretty 
in  the  hard  to  suit.  It  gets  tired  of 
oi,j.  things,  but  when  every- 
thing in  the  environment  seems  brand- 
new  it  experiences  a  still  more  profound 
dissatisfaction.  Then  an  inveterate  crav- 
ing for  something  ancient  asserts  itself. 
Thus  we  are  as  "  difficult  "  as  the  board- 
ing-house boy  of  whom  my  bachelor 
friend  tells  me  :  when  they  help  him  to 
syrup  on  his  buckwheat  cake,  and  ask 
with  fond  solicitude,  "Do  you  want  it 
drizzle-drozzle  or  crinkle-crankle  ?  "  he 
responds  only  with  a  vague  scowl  ;  and 
when  the  honeyed  stream  descends  in 
the  latter  form  he  whines,  "  You  knew 
I  wanted  it  drizzle-dro/zle  !  " 

When  the  hunger  for  something  good 
and  old  is  strong  upon  us,  we  Americans 
are  driven  to  cross  the  ocean  in  search 
of  it.  But  even  in  the  old  countries  it 
is  not  everything  that  can  satisfy  us.  A 


World  ? 


comrade  of  mine,  who  has  been  roam- 
ing up  and  down  Europe,  writes  me 
that  "  Niirnberg  is  the  only  city  that  re- 
ally keeps  its  promise  of  seeming  old." 
When  we  cannot  conveniently  travel  for 
it,  this  periodical  want  of  the  flavor  of 
antiquity  sends  us  to  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shops.  We  accumulate  old  truck  of  va- 
rious sorts.  Worm-eaten  furniture  may 
for  the  moment  soothe  our  madness. 
Moss-grown  and  tumble-down  houses  be- 
come captivating  to  our  fancy.  We  are 
even  patient  of  old  jokes.  We  seek  the 
society  of  the  elders,  and  hear  with  con- 
stantly renewed  pleasure  their  castanean 
anecdotes.  We  refuse  to  read  any  book 
that  has  a  clean  new  cover.  The  gleam 
of  fresh  paint  vexes  our  eyes,  as  we  walk 
along  the  rows  of  spick-span  houses. 
Even  our  letter-paper  must  have  torn 
and  ragged  edges,  as  if  we  had  found 
it  in  our  great-grandmother's  portfolio, 
in  a  chest  in  the  garret. 

This  hankering  is  itself  an  old  trait. 
Infallible  Bartlett,  in  that  volume  of  in- 
exhaustible interest  to  those  who  like  to 
turn  over  the  quintessential  distillations 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  all  times,  — 
the  Familiar  Quotations,  —  gives  quaint 
illustrations  of  it  under  the  head  of  "  Old 
wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old 
friends  to  trust ! "  It  was  this  same 
mood  that  made  Dan  Chaucer  assert  (as 
everybody  remembers,  but  as  nobody  re- 
sents hearing  over  again,  —  it  is,  would 
say  our  friend  the  Judge,  "  so  delicious- 
ly  wrong"), — 

"  For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  come  fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  science  that  men  lere." 

Yet,  in  the  form  in  which  we  feel  it  in 
this  country,  this  hunger  for  the  old  is 
one  of  the  six  or  seven  thousand  traits 
which  our  British  cousins  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend.  We  cross  the  sea  to 
find  a  cathedral  that  is  truly  ancient, 
and  they  point  us  with  pride  to  this 
summer's  restorations ;  but  while  the 
group  stands  admiring  them,  the  Ameri- 
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can  slides  away  quietly,  and  "  slips  be- 
hind a  tomb,"  or  is  found  rapt  on  some 
dear  unrestored  nook  of  the  ivied  clois- 
ter. Just  so  it  is  on  the  Continent :  Paris 
is  always  too  wonderfully  new  and  shin- 
ing, as  if  Orpheus  had  strummed  it  up 
only  this  very  morning  from  entirely 
new  materials.  My  favorite  spot  is  in 
the  Louvre,  between  the  five-footed  bull 
of  Assyria  and  the  rose-colored  gran- 
ite sarcophagus  of  Rameses  III.  The 
Hague  is  delightfully  swept -up  and 
washed-down  and  immaculately  fresh 
and  resplendent ;  but  my  best  moment 
there  was  when,  in  the  museum,  I  took 
in  my  hand  a  gold  coin  of  Alexander, 
and  as  it  lay  cool  and  smooth  in  my 
palm  I  thought  it  was  probably  one  that 
the  conqueror  himself  flung  ringing 
against  the  tub-staves  of  Diogenes,  the 
day  that  worthy  growled  at  him  to  "  get 
out  of  his  sunshine." 

Sometimes  the  question  has  presented 
itself,  What  is  the  very  oldest  thing  in 
the  world  that  was  seen  by  the  men  of 
yore  and  is  still  visible  to  us  ?  What  is 
'the  object,  or  line,  or  point,  which  we 
can  now  behold,  that  was  gazed  on  by 
human  eyes  farthest  back  in  antiquity  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
this  country.  We  are  ridiculously  new. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  us,  and  it  was  but  a  little 
while  previous  that,  as  red  Indians,  we 
had  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  not  long 
enough,  obviously,  to  have  thinned  out 
the  deer  and  partridges.  As  mound- 
builders,  we  had  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore thrown  up  our  queer  constructions 
for  the  puzzling  of  the  antiquaries.  The 
very  soil  here  under  me,  as  I  write,  is 
painfully  recent.  It  was  but  a  few  thou- 
sand years  ago  that  some  sportive  gla- 
cier came  capering  down  from  the  Pole, 
and  plastered  it,  in  the  shape  of  rock- 
meal,  over  our  bare  sandstones.  Over 
in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  it  is  true,  I  lay 
one  sunshiny  afternoon  along  a  gleam- 
ing slope  of  the  primeval  granite,  and 
cooled  my  cheek  against  its  ice-planed 


polish,  and  admitted  that  here  at  last 
was  something  pretty  old.  Yet  "  rock- 
ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  "  as  was 
this  gigantic  adamantine  couch,  there  was 
a  still  older  thing  playing  at  that  very 
moment  about  us.  It  was  the  mountain 
wind.  I  could  put  out  my  hand  to  it, 
and  reflect  that  it  might  have  been  this 
very  identical  breath  of  air  that  bubbled 
up  through  the  sea  when  the  towers  of 
Atlantis  went  down ;  or  it  may  have  flick- 
ered the  flame  on  Abel's  altar.  "  You 
need  not,"  I  might  have  said  to  it, 
"  think  to  palm  yourself  off  as  a  freak- 
ish young  zephyr,  just  born  of  yonder 
snow-streak  and  the  sun-warmed  rock ; 
you  have  been  roaming  this  planet  ever 
since  its  birth.  You  have  whirled  in 
cyclones,  and  danced  with  the  streamers 
of  the  aurora  ;  it  was  you  that  breathed 
Job's  curses,  and  the  love-vows  of  the 
first  lover  that  was  ever  forsworn." 

But  there  is  still  an  older  thing  to  link 
us  with  the  earliest  of  our  race :  it  is  the 
nightly  procession  of  the  stars.  How  old 
are  the  names  of  these  familiar  constella- 
tions ?  Ptolemy  gives  a  list  of  forty-eight 
of  them  ;  and  some  were  certainly  known 
to  Homer  and  to  the  eldest  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  Is  it  an  utterly  wild  spec- 
ulation that  they  may  be  so  ancient  as 
to  have  once  fairly  represented  the  out- 
lines of  the  bears  and  lions,  archers  and 
hunters,  whose  names  they  carry  ?  The 
stars,  we  know,  are  forever  shifting  their 
relative  positions,  if  only  a  few  hair's- 
breadths  every  thousand  years.  Now 
the  Scorpion  is  still  a  fairly  suggestive 
scorpion,  and  Draco  a  tolerable  dragon, 
winding  his  scaly  length  about  the  Lit- 
tle Bear.  May  it  not  be  that  Ursa 
Major  took  his  name  so  many  aeons  ago 
that  he  was  then  a  veritable  ursine  fig- 
ure, instead  of  the  later  Wain  and  the 
Great  Dipper  of  our  own  day  ?  Let 
not  the  severe  scientist  frown  at  this 
fancy  of  a  mere  literary  man.  Let  him 
keep  his  temper,  remembering  the  dic- 
tum of  that  other  and  more  solemn  lit- 
erary man  who  averred  that  only  "  the 
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undevout    astronomer    gets    mad,"     or 
words  more  or  less  to  that  effect. 

At  least  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling,  when  we  look  up  at  the  stars, 
that  our  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  very 
oldest  things  we  know  of  in  the  world. 
We  can  be  sure  that  human  eyes  traced 
out,  night  after  night,  those  very  lines, 
—  squares,  triangles,  rings,  the  arrow 
of  the  Archer,  the  wings  of  the  Swan, 
the  scales  of  the  Balance,  the  "  bands  of 
Orion,"  —  longer  ago  than  in  the  case 
of  any  shapes  and  forms  that  our  eyes 
can  now  behold ;  unless  it  be  the  wrin- 
kled visage  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or 
the  fiery  circle  of  the  sun  itself. 

—  If   the   best  French   lyric 

German  » 

Lyric  Poetry  poetry  of   modern   days   has 

W.French.       "    ..    J  J    „ 

indisputably  a  charm  ot  re- 
finement and  delicate  beauty  all  its  own, 
the  best  of  the  German  has  an  inveter- 
ate earnestness  and  a  depth  of  feeling 
that  endear  it  to  all  who  have  really 
come  into  its  world.  One  does  not  so 
often  say  of  it,  "  How  exquisite  !  "  "  How 
beautiful !  "  but  if  there  be  in  any  one's 
pocket-book  some  long-treasured  scrap 
of  verse,  well  worn  now  at  the  fold  and 
edges,  the  chances  are  that  if  it  is  not 
English  —  written,  I  mean,  on  English 
soil  —  it  is  German. 

Not  only  does  the  time -spirit  work 
his  special  wonders,  giving  to  one  epoch 
the  ballad,  to  another  the  drama,  to  an- 
other the  subjective  lyric,  but  the  place- 
spirit,  as  well,  has  always  wrought  his 
own  characteristic  marvels.  Each  con- 
tinent, and  island,  and  mountain  ram- 
part, and  valley  basin,  has  had  its  par- 
ticular dippings  in  the  sea  and  liftings 
into  the  air,  its  glacier-ploughing  and  me- 
teor-sowing, not  in  vain.  The  result  is 
that  each  spot  produces  its  own  flowers 
and  its  own  weeds  in  literature.  So, 
if  no  German  could  ever  have  written 
Be"ranger's  rollicking  "  Je  suis  vilain  et 
tres  vilain,  —  Je  suis  vilain,"  or  Hugo's 
Le  Cimetiere  d'Eylau,  or  De  Vigny's 
Le  Cor,  or  De  Musset's  Le  Poete,  or 
CoppeVs  Intimites,  or  Les  Epreuves  of 


Sully  Prudhomme,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  no  Frenchman  could  have  written 
Freiligrath's  "  O  lieb',  so  lang  du  lieben 
kannst ! "  or  Hartmann's  Seit  Sie  Ge- 
storben,  or  Griin's  Der  Letzte  Dichter, 
or  any  poem  of  Goethe's  or  Schiller's. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  what 
this  essence  is  which  exists  in  one  and 
not  in  the  other.  We  vaguely  feel  the 
difference,  rather  than  distinctly  per- 
ceive it.  The  persistent  earnestness  of 
the  German  poem  is  one  thing.  The 
French  lyric  may  be  serious  enough, 
and  even  sad ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
passing  mood,  or  a  mood  that  surely 
will  pass,  in  time.  The  German  poem 
appears  to  go  down,  for  foundation,  to 
a  sense  of  the  permanent  and  essential 
seriousness  of  all  human  existence.  It 
is  written  against  a  background  that 
reflects  a  "  sober  coloring  "  upon  all  its 
feeling.  The  French  lyric  may  be  "  a 
thing  woven  as  out  of  rainbows,"  but 
not  on  this  "  ground  of  eternal  black." 

The  contrast  in  the  two  views  of  na- 
ture is  very  marked.  The  French  poet 
sees  a  thousand  delicate  shades  that  the 
German  misses.  Is  there  a  German 
equivalent  for  the  nuance  of  the  French 
perception  and  feeling  ?  But  the  every- 
day, obvious  scenes  of  nature,  its  mas- 
sive aspects  and  forces,  the  things  that 
every  man  encounters,  —  these  the  Ger- 
man poet  renders  again  with  a  full 
heart. 

Perhaps  the  best  topics  on  which  to 
feel  the  difference  are  those  two  imme- 
morial inspirers  of  song,  war  and  love. 
When  the  German  poet  sings  of  war,  it 
is  with  the  solemnity  of  Korner's  Ge- 
bet  Wahrend  der  Schlacht.  When  the 
French  poet  sings  of  it,  it  is  with  the 
"  Gai !  Gai !  "  of  Beranger.  In  the 
one,  you  hear  the  heavy  tread  of  men, 
a  dull,  regular  beat,  which,  after  all,  is 
not  very  distinguishable  to  the  ear,  as  to 
whether  it  be  an  advancing  column  or 
a  funeral  march.  In  the  other,  you 
hear  only  the  bugles  ringing,  and  shouts 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement. 
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In  their  treatment  of  love  there  is 
even  sharper  contrast.  The  German 
word  Hebe  has  quite  a  different  atmos- 
phere of  suggestion  from  the  French 
amour.  The  German  poet  sings  of  love 
and  home  ;  you  feel  that  there  is  at  least 
a  possibility  that  the  passion  of  to-day 
will  outlast  the  year,  or  the  years.  Con- 
stancy is  one  of  its  very  elements. 
When  the  French  poet  sings  of  love,  it 
is  very  delicate,  rosy,  beautiful,  but  we 
do  not  hear  of  home.  When  his  mis- 
tress is  past  her  youth,  we  ask  our- 
selves, will  she  be  thus  loved  and  sung  ? 

There  is  another  side,  certainly.  It 
is  only  the  German  side  that  I  am  just 
now  undertaking  to  defend,  and  it  is 
easy  to  fall  into  the  advocate's  fault  of 
ignoring  the  opposite  point  of  view. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  both  these  literatures.  Both  strains 
of  music  are  a  delight :  the  deep,  steady, 
human  tones  of  the  German  'cello,  and 
the  brilliant,  vibrant,  penetrating  notes 
of  the  French  violin. 
•  The  German  poetry  has  certainly  less 
variety  than  the  French ;  "but  it  speaks 
of  life,  and  is  not  life,  in  its  depth  and 
essence,  something  of  a  monotone  ? 
Seek  variety  as  we  may,  there  is  but  one 
winter,  one  summer,  in  the  year.  There 
is  but  one  sort  of  friendship,  one  species 
of  abiding  love,  one  ultimate  close  to  all 
our  comedies  or  tragedies. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  the  French  poet  is  never  in  ear- 
nest, never  elemental  and  hearty  in  his 
feeling.  It  is  too  easy  to  make  these 
partial  statements  sound  universal,  and 
therefore  manifestly  unjust.  Skillful  as 
so  many  of  the  French  are  in  writing 
what  merely  makes  the  hour  pass  delight- 
fully, there  are  some  who  know  how  to 
enrich  it  as  well.  There  is  no  national 
literature  that  furnishes  too  many  of 
those  magicians  who  not  only  fillip  the 
hour-glass,  but  make  it  run  pure  gold. 

A  source  of  frequent  injustice  to  the 
German  lyric  poets  is  the  abominable 
English  translation  that  is  usually  fur- 


nished with  German  songs.  If  they 
contain  sonorous  syllables,  fairly  suited 
to  the  voice,  it  is  all  that  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  publishers  of  music  ;  any 
beauty  or  sense  is  permitted  to  evapo- 
rate in  passing  from  one  language  to  the 
other.  I  was  struck  by  a  new  instance  of 
this,  only  yesterday,  in  the  Polish  songs 
of  Chopin.  One  of  them  was  rendered 
so  badly  that  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  give  here  another  version,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  and  not  yet  tried  with  the  notes :  — 

MIR  AUS  DEN  AUGEN. 
"  Away!     Let  not  mine  eyes,  my  heart,  be- 
hold you !  " 
It  was  your  right  to  choose  ;  I  heard  you 

say, 
"Forget!    We  must  forget!"     Love  might 

have  told  you 

'T  was  vain.     You  could  not,  more  than  I, 
obey. 

As  the    dim  shadows    down    the   pastures 

lengthen, 
The   further  sinks  the   day-star's  fading 

fire, 
So    in    your  breast   will    tender  memories 

strengthen, 
Deeper  and  darker  as  my  steps  retire. 

At  every  hour,  in  every  place  of  meeting, 
Where  we   together  shared  delight  and 

pain, 
Yes,  everywhere   will  dear  thoughts  keep 

repeating, 

"  Here,  too,  his  voice,  his  look,  his  touch, 
remain !  ' ' 

And  since  I  have  given  a  German 
lyric,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  close  with 
a  French  one,  of  which  I  have  tried  to 
give  some  hint,  at  least,  in  English, — 
a  sonnet  from  the  new  volume  of  Sully 
Prudhomme  :  — 

L' AMOUR  ASSASSINE. 
Poor  wretch !    that  smites,  in   his  despair  in- 
sane, 

The  tender  mouth  for  which  he  has  no  bread, 
And  in  some  lonely  spot,  ere  it  be  dead, 
Covers  the  little  corse,  yet  warm,  ill-slain : 

So  I  struck  down  dear  Love  for  being  born ! 
I  smoothed  the  limbs,  and  closed  the  eyes, 

and  lone 

The  darling  form  was  left,  'neath  ponder- 
ous stone  ; 
Then,  at  my  deed  dismayed,  I  fled  forlorn. 
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I  deemed  my  love  was  dead  indeed,  in  vain ! 
Erect  he  speaks,  close  by  the  open  tomb, 
Mid  April  lilacs  even  there  in  bloom, 

With  immortelles  his  pale  brow  glorified : 
"  Thou  didst  but  wound ;  I  live  to  seek  her 

side; 
Not  by  thy  hand,  not  thine,  can  I  be  slain !  ' ' 

The    Two         ~ If    every  man'S    lif  6    is    a 
Dromios   in   Comedy  of   Errors,  it  is  be- 

Every  Man's  '  TV_        • 

Comedy  of  cause  there  are  two  Dromios 
wrapped  up  together  in  his 
parcel.  We  are  all  like  the  little  boy 
who  said,  when  asked  why  his  clothes 
were  just  like  his  brother's,  "  'Cause  I'se 
twins !  "  The  one  of  us  makes  for  the 
other  to  mar.  The  one  of  us  arranges 
our  life  with  careful  reasonableness,  as 
if  it  were  some  stately  feast ;  invites  the 
guests,  prepares  the  viands  and  the  de- 
corous music  ;  then  steps  out  a  moment, 
and  on  returning  finds  everything  in 
hurly-burly,  with  the  other  of  us  gri- 
macing and  anticking  in  the  midst.  "0 
villain !  "  cries  the  tane  of  us  to  the 
tither,  "  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 
office  and  my  name  !  " 

Dromio  of  Ephesus  does  all  the  mis- 
chief, and  Dromio  of  Syracuse  gets  all 
the  beating.  The  exasperated  world, 
naturally,  can  see  but  one  man  in  the 
two,  and  when  it  sees  a  head,  hits  it. 
Then  protests  the  good  Dromio.  — 

"  But,  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ?  " 

And  the  world  (in  the  mask  of  An- 
tipholus)  exclaims,  half  puzzled,  — 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  ?  " 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  I  am 
beaten.  .  .  .  Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir !  for  what  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something 
that  you  gave  me  for  nothing. 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  for  example,  is 
a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  literary 
man.  He  dots  all  his  i's,  and  crosses 
his  t's,  and  puts  beautiful  carets  under 
all  omitted  words,  and  verifies  all  his 
quotations  before  the  manuscript  leaves 
his  hand.  Then  cometh  Dromio  of 
Ephesus,  and  inserts  frightful  blunders 
in  his  finished  work.  The  Syracusan 


knows  his  Latin  grammar  to  a  dot,  ad 
unguem.  But  the  Ephesian  writes  in 
a  second-declension  accusative  for  us  on 
a  third-declension  adjective,  and  when 
we  read  it  we  sit  down  and  rend  our  gar- 
ments. 

The  good  Dromio  in  us  never  thinks 
of  sending  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  mag- 
azine until  they  have  been  hammered 
while  still  at  fiery  heat,  and  filed  when 
cold,  and  beaten  back  into  plasticity 
again,  — 

"  And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  bah's,  and  kisses,  and  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  '  why  'd  you  do  'em ' 
To  shape  and  use." 

But  the  bad  Dromio  in  us  will  still  be 
jigging  off  some  flippant  rhyme,  and 
posting  it  away  so  hot  and  unformed 
that  it  fairly  sizzles  the  postage-stamp  on 
the  envelope. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  shown  some 
verses  in  print  that  my  friends  insist  are 
mine,  and  indeed  there  is  my  name  to 
them  in  repulsive  distinctness ;  but  I 
never  wrote  them.  They  are  a  wretched 
forgery  by  the  other  Dromio. 

"  0  Dromio,  Dromio,  wherefore  art  thou  t'oth- 
er Dromio  ?  " 

Why,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  made 
singular,  could  I  not  have  been  made 
single  ?  Was  there  not  "  red  clay " 
enough  to  body  forth  with  a  separate  in- 
tegument this  shiftless,  whimsical,  mis- 
calculating, blundering  dunce  of  a  t'oth- 
er we  ?  Then  might  his  cheek  alone 
have  blushed  all  night  at  the  flat  speech 
(verbum  flat  sapientibus)  made  the 
evening  before  at  somebody's  fireside. 
Then  might  he  have  had  the  responsibil- 
ity of  that  perfectly  idiotic  letter  that 
now  is  signed  with  my  name,  sealed, 
and  slid  into  the  avuncular  slit,  and 
irretrievably  shuffled  up  with  wiser 
screeds. 

And  if  there  be  any  reader  who  has 
never,  in  his  own  case,  discovered  the 
fraud,  let  him  straightway  put  himself 
in  ambush  for  the  detection.  You  can 
never  be  sure  when  the  impostor  will 
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not  play  you  some  scurvy  trick.  He 
will  tie  you  to  the  wrong  friends.  He 
will  untie  you  from  the  right  ones  ;  or 
make  foes  of  them  by  some  little  three 
words  that  he  makes  you  fail  to  say. 
He  will  take  you  (if  still  a  youth)  to  the 
wrong  college.  He  will  woo  the  wrong 
maid.  He  will  say  the  wrong  word  to 
the  wrong  person.  He  will  tickle  your 
wise  brain  with  the  desires  of  a  lunatic. 


A  Comedy  of  Errors,  quotha  ?     It  will 
be  a  Tragedy  of  Errors,  rather. 

Suppress  him,  if  possible,  early  in  the 
play.  Tie  him  up  with  the  clothes-line 
of  control,  and  gag  him  with  the  mittens 
of  silence,  and  pin  him  down  with  the 
tongs  of  security.  Or,  if  worst  come  to 
worst,  at  least  "  let  the  doors  be  shut 
upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  no- 
where but  in  's  own  house." 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Travel.  A  Study  of  Mexico,  by  David  A. 
Wells.  (Appleton.)  Mr.  Wells  is  an  econ- 
omist, a  statistician,  and  a  student  in  sociology. 
His  visit  to  Mexico  naturally  led  him  to  pursue 
inquiries  in  the  field  where  he  was  most  at 
home,  and  the  results  which  he  reaches  are 
those  of  a  trained  mind.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  one  who  saw  everything  with 
an  economic  eye,  and  especially  one  who  was 
committed  by  long  advocacy  to  certain  theories 
xif  economic  law,  might  miss  some  very  simple 
and  interesting  developments  •  of  the  national 
life,  as  the  author's  frank  foot-note  in  his 
preface  intimates.  Mr.  Wells  takes  a  some- 
what discouraging  view  of  the  future  of  Mexico 
and  of  the  trade  connections  with  the  United 
States,  but  what  he  says  is  well  worth  heeding. 

—  Our  Arctic  Province,  Alaska  and  the  Seal 
Islands,  by  Henry  W.  Elliott.    (Scribners.)    If 
we  understand  Mr.  Elliott's  preface*,  this  book 
is  the  product  of  personal  travel  and  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  literature  of  Alaskan  travel. 
It  is  marked  by  great  fullness,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  anthropology  and  natural  his- 
tory.    The  style  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  the 
author  is  evidently  interested  in  his  work,  and 
the  reader  who  is  after  information  rather-  than 
amusement  will  get  it,  well  arranged  and  di- 
gested.    The  illustrations  are  frequent  and  in- 
telligible, but  not  beautiful.  —  Mexico  of  To- 
Day,  by  Solomon  Bulkley  Griffin.     (Harpers. ) 
Mr.  Griffin  is  a  journalist  of  quick  eye  and  ready 
judgment.     The  training  which  he  had  upon 
the  Springfield  Republican  was  an  excellent 
one   to  qualify  him   for  his   mission,  and   he 
writes  not  only  with  confidence,  but  with  a  re- 
serve which  leads  one  to  trust  him.     He  proba- 
bly would  agree  on  many  points  with  Mr.  Wells. 

—  Cannibals   and  Convicts,  notes  of   personal 
experiences  in  the  Western  Pacific,  by  Julian 
Thomas.     (Cassell.)     The  writer  is  an  Austra- 


lian journalist,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
traveling  to  and  fro  in  the  Pacific,  and  this 
volume  is  a  summary  of  his  adventures.  A 
very  lively  book  it  is,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is 
frank  and  vigilant,  has  produced  one  of  the 
brightest  volumes  of  travel  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  One  must  take  with  the  bright- 
ness a  good  deal  of  free  and  easy  English,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  like  the  rollicking,  swag- 
gering traveler.  —  Brazil,  its  Conditions  and 
Prospect,  by  C.  C.  Andrews.  (Appleton.) 
Mr.  Andrews  as  formerly  consul-general  to 
Brazil  was  placed  in  a  position  where  he  could 
acquire  a  good  deal  of  information.  His  per- 
sonal observations  were  mainly  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
but  he  has  availed  himself  of  statistical  and 
other  reports,  and  has  made  a  plain,  unadorned 
account  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  its  business 
aspects.  —  Cathedral  Days  in  Southern  Eng- 
land, by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  ( Roberts  Broth- 
ers), is  an  unusually  fresh  and  sparkling  record 
of  a  tour  through  certain  of  the  old  cathedral 
towns.  The  reader  who  has  visited  Salisbury, 
Wells,  Exeter,  and  Glastonbury  will  be  charmed 
to  see  them  again  through  such  appreciative 
eyes  as  the  writer's  ;  and  the  reader  who  is  unfa- 
miliar with  the  out-of-the-way  places  described 
cannot  do  better  than  read  this  volume.  —  From 
the  Forecastle  to  the  Cabin,  by  Captain  S. 
Samuels.  (Harpers. )  Captain  Samuels  be- 
gins his  book  with  a  serious  frown  for  such 
boys  as  leave  their  homes  for  the  sea,  and  then 
proceeds  with  a  tale  of  adventure  drawn  from 
his  own  experience  which  is  enough  to  make 
sailors  by  the  shipf  ul  out  of  his  boy  readers. 
His  narrative  is  very  vivid,  has  touches  of  dry 
humor,  and  altogether  is  as  entertaining  a  sail- 
or's yarn  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  — 
Haifa,  or  Life  in  Modern  Palestine,  by  Lau- 
rence Oliphant.  (Harpers.)  Mr.  Oliphant's 
three  years'  sojourn  in  Palestine  enabled  him 
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to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  in  which  he  noted  impressions  received  on 
the  spot  by  a  man  singularly  open  to  new  im- 
pressions. Mr.  Oliphant's  interest  in  familistic 
schemes  found  abundant  opportunity  of  recep- 
tion in  Palestine,  which  has  been  catching  all 
the  queer  futurists  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, and  the  book  gives  one  an  odd  sense  of  a 
mixture  of  Bible  and  newspaper.  —  Roba  di 
Roma,  by  William  Wetmore  Story.  (Hough- 
ton.  )  In  this  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
settled  down  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Roman 
tourist's  outfit,  Mr.  Story  has  taken  the  oc- 
casion to  annotate  what  he  said  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Rome  has  undoubtedly  changed 
greatly  within  this  period,  but  after  all  the 
dust  heaps  of  a  great  city  are  the  last  part  of 
it  to  undergo  radical  change,  and  much  of  Mr. 
Story's  entertaining  work  is  the  product  of  a 
chiffonier's  industry.  These  notes  of  life  in 
Rome  have  just  enough  system  to  make  the 
book  good  continuous  reading,  while  the  great 
variety  of  subjects  renders  it  a  delightful  book 
to  dip  into. 

Fiction.  Agatha  and  the  Shadow  (Rob- 
erts) is  a  second  in  the  Old  Colony  Series  of 
novels.  We  wish  all  possible  success  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  these  books,  and  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  thoughtfulness  and 
occasional  poetic  insight ;  he  has  also  industry, 
and  some  of  his  descriptive  scenes  are  well 
done,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing history  and  romance.  The  heroine  is  the 
daughter  of  Elder  Brewster.  —  The  Buchholz 
Family,  Sketches  of  Berlin  Life,  by  Julius 
Stinde,  translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  (Scrib- 
ners. )  The  great  vogue  which  this  book  has 
had  in  Germany  is  due  apparently  to  its  in- 
terminable chatter  and  to  the  frankness  with 
which  the  author  lifts  the  lid  from  the  social 
pot.  Outside  barbarians  will  enjoy  rather  the 
occasional  humor,  though  all  is  not  fun  that 
smiles,  and  the  succession  of  foreign  photo- 
graphs. —  Borderland,  by  Jessie  Fothergill. 
(Holt.)  A  volume  of  the  Leisure  Hour  Series. 
—  Sons  and  Daughters,  by  the  author  of  The 
Story  of  Margaret  Kent.  (Ticknor. )  A 
bright,  entertaining,  illogical,  idle  story.  — 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  by  George 
Manville  Fenn.  (Appleton.)  A  novel  which 
is  apparently  written  for  the  manly  reader, 
with  ever  so  much  plot  and  very  little  charac- 
ter. —  A  Zealot  in  Tulle,  by  Mrs.  Wildrick. 
(Appleton.)  A  somewhat  enigmatical  story 
of  a  treasure  hid  in  an  exploded  Spanish  fort 
in  Jackson's  day,  and  brought  to  light  seventy 
years  after,  chiefly  as  affording  the  means  for 
telling  a  complicated  love  story.  —  Taken  by 
Siege  (Lippincott)  tells  the  story  of  a  country 
boy  who  goes  to  New  York  to  try  his  fortune 
as  a  journalist,  finds  work  on  the  He —  no, 


Dawn,  newspaper,  falls  in  love  with  a  prima 
donna,  finally  becomes  managing  editor  of  the 
Her —  no,  Dawn,  and  marries  the  prima 
donna.  There  is  an  air  of  ingenuousness  about 
the  book  which  half  redeems  it,  but  it  is  an 
innocent  story  enough.  —  The  Matrimonial 
Agent  of  Potsdam,  a  humoro  -  social  ro- 
mance, from  the  German  of  A.  Von  Winter- 
feld.  (T.  R.  Knox,  New  York.)  The  humor 
is  of  the  native  German  order,  that  does  not 
stand  transplanting ;  it  looks  very  wilted  in  an 
American  pot.  —  In  One  Town,  by  Edmund 
Downey.  (Appleton) — Happy  Dodd,  or 
"She  hath  done  what  she  could,"  by  Rose 
Terry  Cooke.  (Ticknor.)  A  religious  story 
with  Mrs.  Cooke' s  warm  sympathy  in  it,  but 
without  so  much  of  her  shrewd  wit  and  happy 
characterization  as  we  have  been  used  to  see- 
ing. —  Miss  Churchill,  a  Study  by  Christian 
Reid.  (Appleton.)  The  formality  of  the  con- 
versation gives  the  book  the  air  of  being  a  se- 
rious attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  get 
out  of  a  wonted  style  into  another,  and  to 
make  much  of  character  and  relations  in  place 
of  incident  and  plot.  — Recent  numbers  of  Har- 
per's Franklin  Square  Library  are  Gladys 
Fane,  by  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  and  The  Fawcetts 
and  Garods,  by  Saimath.  —  The  Egoist,  a  Com- 
edy in  Narrative,  completes  Roberts  Brothers' 
edition  of  George  Meredith's  remarkable  nov- 
els. In  spite  of  his  prolixity  George  Meredith 
is  a  great  story-writer.  —  Some  Chinese  Ghosts, 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn  (Roberts  Brothers),  con- 
tains six  Chinese  legends,  so  fantastic  and  de- 
lightful in  themselves  and  told  with  so  much 
skill  as  to  make  us  wish  to  have  from  Mr. 
Hearn' s  hand  a  large  collection  of  this  flowery 
folk-lore.  Each  of  these  little  tales  is  a  poem 
full  of  color  and  quaint  felicity.  —  The  Jesu- 
it's Ring,  .a,  Romance  of  Mount  Desert,  by 
A.  A.  Hayes.  (Scribners. )  Mr.  Hayes  has  a 
clever  fancy  of  connecting  by  means  of  a  ring 
a  modern  romance  of  society  with  the  seven- 
teenth -  century  history  of  Mount  Desert. 
There  is  a  superficial  naturalness  about  his  fic- 
tion which  robs  it  of  any  glamour,  and  yet  does 
not  give  it  the  attractiveness  of  a  carefully 
studied  piece  of  realism.  —  Roger  Camerden 
(George  J.  Coombes,  New  York)  is  called  on 
the  title-page  A  Strange  Story,  but  we  think 
most  readers  could  lay  it  down  at  any  point. 
It  is  based  upon  a  bit  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, which  seems  to  be  supplying  the  motif 
of  fiction  at  present.  It  looks  as  if  novelists 
would  have  first  to  take  a  course  at  the  med- 
ical schools,  and  indeed  we  think  such  a  course 
would  be  of  service  to  a  good  many  writers 
who  use  sickness  and  mental  disorder  in  a 
somewhat  reckless  fashion  in  their  books.  — 
Victims,  by  Theo  Gift,  is  a  new  volume  of  the 
Leisure  Hour  Series  (Holt),  in  which  the  reader 
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is  kept  on  an  emotional  rack  by  the  compli- 
cations of  love,  religion,  and  race.  —  The  same 
author  produces  also  Lil  Lorimer  (Appleton), 
the  story  of  English  girls  at  a  consulate  in  a 
South  American  city.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
local  color  and  of  petty  detail  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  story  of  flirtation,  repentance,  sorrow, 
and  reconciliation.  —  A  Question  of  Identity 
is  a  recent  number  of  the  No  Name  Series. 
(Roberts.)  It  really  is  of  no  consequence  who 
wrote  it.  With  so  violent  an  assumption  as 
the  existence  of  twin  sisters  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable,  a  writer  of  moderate  ingenuity 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  complicated  story ; 
but  this  writer's  ingenuity  is  very  moderate, 
and  an  air  of  unreality  hangs  over  the  book 
from  the  start.  It  is  something,  however,  that 
the  author  should  rely  on  action  to  express  the 
individuality  of  the  several  characters  —  The 
Hornet's  Nest,  by  Edward  P.  Roe.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. )  A  short  historical  romance,  the 
scene  laid  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
near  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence. 
The  book  is  better  than  a  dime  novel. 

Philosophy  and  Theology.  —  Philosophical 
Realism,  by  W.  I.  Gill.  (W.  H.  Bradley, 
Boston. )  Mr.  Gill,  if  we  understand  him,  sets 
out  to  demonstrate  the  spirituality  of  the  -uni- 
verse, and  thereby  the  exaltation  of  humanity, 
since  man  contains  within  himself  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  It  is  derivative  from  him,  not 
he  from  it.  The  metaphysics  of  this  book,  if, 
at  first  sight,  opposed  to  prevalent  phases  of 
thought,  has  at  least  an  appearance  of  consis- 
tency, and  Mr.  Gill  writes  like  one  who  has 
worked  out  his  philosophy.  —  Some  Problems 
of  Philosophy,  by  Archibald  Alexander.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  In  this  little  volume  the  author  has 
taken  up  eighteen  subjects,  generally  connect- 
ed, but  not  falling  into  any  systematic  order, 
and  has  touched  upon  the  difficulties  which  rise 
before  the  intelligent  reader.  He  writes  sim- 
ply and  freely,  and  with  precision.  —  The  Con- 
ception of  the  Infinite  and  the  Solution  of  the 
Mathematical  Antinomies,  a  study  in  psycho- 
logical analysis,  by  George  S.  Fullerton.  (Lip- 
pincott. )  A  clearly  written,  cogent  little  book, 
which  ought  to  do  much  in  making  men's  vague 
beliefs  agree  with  logical  processes.  —  Intro- 
duction to  Psychological  Theory,  by  Borden  P. 
Bowne.  (Harpers.)  The  author  defines  his 
work  as  aiming  less  at  a  knowledge  of  facts 
than  at  an  understanding  of  principles.  Pro- 
fessor Bowne,  in  his  stout  volume,  shows  him- 
self a  sturdy  thinker,  who  is  not  to  be  misled 
by  any  brilliant  promises  of  what  physiological 
psychologists  will  some  day  do.  —  The  Self- 
Revelation  of  God,  by  Samuel  Harris.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  The  four  parts  of  Dr.  Harris's  great 
work  give  as  briefly  as  can  be  given  the  ar- 
gument :  I.  God  revealed  in  experience  or  con- 


sciousness as  the  object  of  religious  faith  and 
service.  II.  God  revealed  in  the  universe  as 
the  absolute  being.  III.  God  revealed  in  the 
universe  as  personal  spirit  through  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  nature  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  history  of  man.  IV.  God  revealed 
in  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  man  from  sin. 
The  work  is  a  true  aid  to  faith.  We  only  wish 
that  Dr.  Harris,  with  his  power  of  compact 
statement,  had  limited  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  not  allowed  himself  so  full  an  ex- 
plication. —  Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in 
a  Philosophic  Series,  by  James  McCosh. 
(Scribners. )  This  work,  in  two  volumes,  —  I. 
Expository,  II.  Historical  and  Critical,  —  sets 
out  with  the  rather  ad  captandum  promise  of 
establishing  an  American  system  of  philosophy. 
Certainly,  let  us  have  one,  and  let  it  be  realis- 
tic if  you  will,  but  can  any  one  explain  where- 
in Dr.  McCosh' s  results  differ  from  those  to  be 
obtained  by  a  Scotchman  ' '  anxiously  careful 
and  resolute  in  adhering  to  observation ' '  ? 
There  have  been  and  still  are  philosophers  in 
America  who  differ  as  widely  from  each  other 
as  Hegel  and  Mill,  and  their  contributions  to 
philosophic  inquiry  are  not  less  valuable  be- 
cause they  own  and  follow  different  masters. 
Dr.  McCosh  writes  with  his  customary  vigor 
and  his  somewhat  irritating  dogmatism,  but 
we  think  he  is  talking  a  little  nonsense  when 
he  prates  of  republican  philosophy  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchical.  He  may  be  repre- 
senting a  Princeton  school  in  his  two  readable 
volumes,  but  we  should  think  his  philosophy 
more  justly  entitled  to  the  name  he  demands 
for  it,  if  it  sought  for  criteria  among  the  laws 
of  society.  — History  of  Modern  Philosophy, 
by  Kuno  Fischer :  Descartes  and  his  School, 
translated  by  J.  P.  Gordy  and  edited  by  Noah 
Porter.  (Scribners.)  The  special  subject  of 
this  work  is  preceded  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  up  to  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes, which  the  author  takes  as  the  starting- 
point  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work  is 
manifestly  for  the  general  reader,  and  includes 
much  biographical  and  historical  material. 
The  clearness  of  Dr.  Fischer's  style  and  the 
animation  with  which  he  writes  enable  the 
reader  to  get  over  the  ground  rapidly  and  with 
pleasure. 

Education  and  Text  Books.  Short  Stories 
from  the  Dictionary,  by  Arthur  Gilman.  (The 
Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. )  Mr. 
Gilman  has  hit  upon  a  very  clever  expedient 
for  interesting  young  people  and  starting  their 
minds  on  separate  hunts.  He  shows  them  how 
by  consulting  the  dictionary  they  may  make  a 
museum  of  curious  words,  more  interesting  by 
far  than  a  postage-stamp  album.  By  disclos- 
ing the  history  of  certain  words  he  suggests  a 
capital  exercise  for  school-rooms  and  families. 
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—  Through  a  Microscope,  by  Samuel  Wells, 
Mary  Treat,  and  F.  L.  Sargent.  (The  Inter- 
state Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  This 
hand-book,  besides  recording  curious  observa- 
tions indoors  and  out,  gives  directions  for  a 
home-made  microscope.  Since  the  microscope 
is  an  instrument  for  increasing  the  power  of 
the  eye,  the  real  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
teach  one  how  to  use  the  eye  when  thus  artifi- 
cially intensified,  and  the  writers  of  this  useful 
little  volume  are  too  sensible  to  mislead  chil- 
dren into  the  notion  that  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope is  an  end  in  itself.  —  Psychology,  by  John 
Dewey.  (Harpers.)  Professor  Dewey,  who 
writes  this  book  for  use  in  the  class-room,  has 
aimed  to  solve  the  problem  of  making  psychol- 
ogy an  introduction  to  philosophical  study. 
But  it  is  a  little  doubtful  if  he  has  solved  the 
equally  insistent  problem  of  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  psychology  to  physiology.  —  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  edited  with  notes  by  W. 
J.  Rolfe.  (Ticknor. )  Mr.  Rolf e,  as  in  former 
issues,  takes  great  pains  with  his  text,  and  we 
are  rather  surprised  accordingly  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  send  the  book  out  without  recurring  to 
the  first  edition.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  an 
impossible  thing  to  accomplish  this  by  corre- 
spondence, if  he  could  find  no  copy  in  this 
country.  —  Lectures  in  the  Training  Schools 
for  Kindergartners,  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
(Heath. )  Miss  Peabody's  book  is  a  valuable 
one,  because  it  deals  with  principles  and  illus- 
trates them  with  concrete  examples.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  most  Kindergartners  appears  to  be 
that  they  set  a  too  high  estimate  on  certain 
methods  in  their  work,  and  that  they  do  not 
recognize  the  rapidity  with  which  the  child's 
mind  may  outgrow  the  material  which  they 
are  using  in  their  methods.  Miss  Peabody 
sees  clearly  the  necessity  at  every  point  of  con- 
necting the  development  of  a  child's  mind  with 
the  revelation  that  is  always  going  on  of  the 
eternal  mind,  and  her  book  is  of  great  value 
for  its  reiteration  of  this  truth.  —  Le  Roman- 
tisme  Franc.ais,  a  selection  from  writers  of  the 
French  Romantic  School,  1824-1848,  edited 
by  T.  F.  Crane.  (Putnams. )  Mr.  Crane  has 
wisely  restricted  his  examples  to  the  works 
of  a  few  leaders,  Hugo,  De  Musset,  and  Gau- 
tier  being  most  fully  represented.  He  has  fur- 
nished his  book  with  a  useful  introduction  and 
suggestions  as  to  books  to  be  read  and  consult- 
ed. —  Representative  English  Prose  and  Prose 
Writers,  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt.  (Armstrong. ) 
Dr.  Hunt  has  produced  a  careful,  studied  work, 
in  which  he  economizes  his  subject  by  taking 
a  few  great  names  and  giving  full  analytical 
account  of  each.  His  conclusions  are  gen- 
erally sound,  though  he  may  be  said  to  lack 
something  on  the  aesthetic  side,  the  ethical  be- 
ing unduly  developed.  His  own  style  is  not 


to  be  commended.  It  is  heavy,  pretentious  at 
times,  and  at  others  inelegant,  but  the  book  is 
better  for  its  purpose  than  most  of  its  class. 

Hygiene  and  Medicine.  The  Poison  Problem, 
or  the  cause  and  cure  of  intemperance,  by  Felix 
L.  Oswald.  (Appleton. )  Dr.  Oswald  argues 
stoutly  in  favor  of  absolute  eradication  of  the 
cause  of  intemperance ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  cause 
in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  would  by  legislation 
and  by  subjective  remedies  utterly  exclude  al- 
cohol and  alcoholic  drugs.  —  If  Dr.  J.  M.  An- 
ders is  right  in  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches 
in  his  House-Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents,  or  the 
relation  of  growing  vegetation  to  health  and 
disease  (Lippincott),  he  has  brought  welcome 
news  to  many  households.  We  have  always 
been  told  that  plants  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved from  chambers,  but  Dr.  Anders  treats 
the  whole  subject  with  care  and  with  author- 
ity, and  rids  us  of  a  very  troublesome  bug- 
bear. His  book  also  comprises  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  practical  floriculture,  and  of 
the  sanitary  influences  of  forests  and  plan- 
tations. —  Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  a  short  his- 
tory of  their  production  and  use,  with  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  their  properties,  and 
of  the  various  methods  of  preparing  them  for 
food.  (Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.)  The  well-known  firm  of  manufactur- 
ers of  various  forms  of  cocoa  have  given  in 
this  little  volume  a  clear  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  cocoa,  and  have  added  a  number  of 
practical  receipts.  The  book  is  laudably  free 
from  advertisements  in  the  contents,  such  mat- 
ter being  reserved  for  the  advertising  pages. 

Political  and  Social  Economy.  American 
Patriotism,  an  essay  by  Putnam  P.  Bishop. 
(Putnams.)  Mr.  Bishop  writes  sensibly  and 
seriously  upon  the  duty  of  the  American  cit- 
izen. He  inquires  into  the  foundation  of  pa- 
triotism and  into  the  possibility  of  cultivating 
the  temper  of  love  of  country,  and  finds  the 
strongest  stimulus  in  active  participation  in 
public  affairs.  —  Applied  Christianity,  moral 
aspects  of  social  questions,  by  Washington 
Gladden.  (Houghton. )  Mr.  Gladden  is  well 
known  as  an  earnest  and  forcible  writer  and 
speaker  on  current  topics  relating  to  the  social 
order.  He  has  in  some  quarters  been  a  sus- 
pect in  theology,  but  no  one  who  reads  this 
book  can  doubt  that  his  Christianity  is  an  ac- 
tive force  in  his  thought,  and  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  —  The  Conflict  of  East  and 
West  in  Egypt,  by  John  Eliot  Bowen  (Put- 
nams), is  an  expansion  of  the  thesis  offered 
by  the  author  for  his  doctorate  in  philosophy. 
Mr.  Bowen  includes  in  his  study  a  consider- 
ation of  the  recent  troubles  in  Egypt,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  complete  English 
protectorate  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
both  countries.  —  Sociology,  by  John  Bascom. 
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(Putnams.)  Mr.  Bascom,  who  is  one  of  our 
most  virile  thinkers,  and  who  is  valuable  more 
for  the  profound  suggestions  which  he  makes 
than  for  his  systematic  philosophy,  has  in  this 
volume  taken  up  a  number  of  related  subjects, 
and  treated  them  in  the  light  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  he  has  worked  out  and  has  more 
than  once  outlined.  His  book  is  stimulating 
to  the  thinker,  because  it  will  very  often  excite 
opposition.  With  the  best  of  Mr.  Bascom' s 
work  there  seems  to  be  mingled  something 
whimsical,  capricious,  as  if  he  had  hobbies  as 
a  philosopher.  —  Railway  Practice,  its  Princi- 
ples and  Suggested  Reforms  Reviewed,  by  E. 
Porter  Alexander.  (Putnams.)  This  little 
book  is  chiefly  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Professor  Ely.  —  Mr.  John  Jay,  late  minister 
to  Vienna,  has  printed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evarts  on 
The  Fisheries  Dispute,  in  which  he  suggests 
its  adjustment  by  abrogating  the  convention  of 
1818,  and  resting  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
defined  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) — Secret  Sessions  of  the  Senate,  their 
origin,  their  motive,  their  object,  their  effect, 
by  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  (Henry  Bessey,  New 
York.)  A  vigorous  pamphlet,  in  which  Mr. 
Eaton  lends  his  efficient  aid  in  knocking  down 
the  very  thin  wall  which  now  shields  the  Sen- 
ate. —  Social  Studies,  by  R.  Heber  Newton. 
(Putnams.)  Mr.  Newton  tackles  a  number  of 
the  questions  of  the  day,  always  with  strong 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  needy,  with  little 
regard  for  the  merely  conventional  reverences, 
and  with  refreshing  faith  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If  he  sometimes  strikes  wildly,  his 
earnestness  compels  forgiveness  from  the  man 
or  system  wrongly  hit.  —  Talks  about  Law, 
a  popular  statement  of  what  our  law  is  and 
how  it  is  administered,  by  Edmund  P.  Dole. 
(Hough ton.)  This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  practicing  lawyer  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  what  to  most  people  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  The  Latin  of  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion is  not  more  obscuring  to  many  than  the 
ordinary  terms  of  the  law,  and  Mr.  Dole  has 
treated  his  profession  somewhat  as  a  doctor 
might  translate  into  familiar  terms  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  his  recipes.  He  treats  of  courts, 
lawyers,  the  conduct  of  a  lawsuit,  the  de- 
velopment of  law,  and  then  of  those  rela- 
tions in  society  which  frequently  involve  re- 
course to  law,  as  partnerships,  marriage,  guard- 
ianship, corporations,  and  the  like.  He  writes 
clearly,  if  sometimes  with  a  little  unnecessary 
diffuseness,  and  the  book  becomes,  not  Every 
man  his  own  lawyer,  but  Every  man  a  more 
intelligent  man.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dole  had 
not  treated  his  subject  with  some  regard  to  his- 
torical development. 

Science.     The  fifty-seventh   volume   of  the 
International   Scientific    Series    (Appleton)    is 


The  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution 
of  Animals,  by  Angelo  Heilprin.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  this  book  the  author  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view  :  "  that  of  presenting  to  his  read- 
ers such  of  the  more  significant  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  past  and  present  distribution  of 
animal  life  as  might  lead  to  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  relations  of  existing  faunas ;  and 
secondly,  that  of  furnishing  to  the  student  a 
work  of  general  reference,  wherein  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  geography  and  geology 
of  animal  forms  could  be  sought  after  and 
readily  found. "  —  A  Century  of  Electricity, 
by  T.  C.  Mendenhall  (Houghton),  is  a  rapid, 
lucid  survey  of  the  progress  made  in  electrical 
science  since  Galvani  began  his  experiments. 
The  limits  which  the  author  set  himself  seem 
to  have  kept  him  very  close  to  the  main  line  of 
his  subject,  and  he  writes  with  a  brevity  which 
proceeds  from  a  clear  perception  of  what  most 
needs  to  be  told.  There  is  an  occasional  bit  of 
humor  in  the  book  which  helps  to  put  the 
reader  on  friendly  terms  with  the  writer.  —  Mi- 
croscopy for  Beginners,  or  Common  Objects 
from  the  Ponds  and  Ditches,  by  Alfred  C. 
Stokes.  (Harpers. )  The  writer  has  confined 
himself  to  aquatic  objects,  and  writes  with  en- 
thusiasm and  an  eagerness  which  are  quite 
catching.  He  avoids  technicalities  as  far  as 
possible,  and  is  not  burdened  by  too  much  de- 
sire to  classify  and  be  systematic.  —  The  fourth 
report  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington)  deals  with  the  Cotton  Worm  and 
the  Boll  Worm.  The  author  is  the  chief  of 
the  Commission,  Charles  V.  Riley. 

Ethics  and  Manners.  About  Money  and 
Other  Things  is  the  title  of  a  miscellany  of 
short  papers,  sketches  and  bits  of  travel,  by 
the  Author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (Har- 
pers), in  which  that  cheery,  sensible,  and  sen- 
timental gentlewoman  chats  with  girls  about 
the  use  of  money,  describes  some  personal  ad- 
ventures, tells  one  or  two  simple  stories,  and 
in  the  main  treats  her  audience  as  old  friends 
rather  than  unknown  readers.  —  Essays,  by 
James  Vila  Blake.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago.)  Mr.  Blake's  essays  disclose  a  more 
vigorous  and  better  trained  mind  than  his 
poems.  There  is  a  mannerism  about  them, 
which  seems  to  have  come  from  much  reading 
of  two  or  three  great  essayists,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  derived  wisdom,  but  on  the  whole 
Mr.  Blake  blazes  away  pretty  steadily  at  his 
targets,  and  never  knows  when  he  makes  a 
poor  shot.  —  Quiet  Observations  on  the  Ways  of 
the  World,  by  Erasmus  Wilson.  (Cassell.)  A 
collection  of  newspaper  articles,  none  of  them 
especially  noteworthy,  and  the  work  apparent- 
ly of  a  man  who  sees  a  good  many  things  on 
the  outside  and  walks  round  his  subjects. 
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But  walking  round  does  not  always  bring  one 
to  the  inside. 

Art  and  Illustrated  Books.     Mural  Painting, 
by  Frederic  Crowninshield.     (Ticknor.)     Mr. 
Crowninshield  apologizes  for  the  limitations  of 
his  book,  but  one  would  rather  thank  him  for 
doing  such  excellent  service.     He  has  written 
for  students,  and  he  has  made  his  work  the 
outcome  of  his  own  experience  and  training. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will 
stimulate  careful  study  of  the  interesting  prob- 
lems connected  with  mural  painting.  —  History 
of  Mediaeval   Art,  by  Dr.  Franz  von  Keber, 
translated  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.     (Har- 
pers.)   The  scope  of  this  book  includes  Asiatic 
art  as  well,  and  all  the  forms  of  graphic,  fic- 
tile, and  vitreous  art.     The   illustrations    are 
abundant,  and  exceedingly  helpful.   By  means 
of  its  full  indexes,  the  book,  while  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  becomes  valuable  also  as 
a  cyclopaedia.     The  style  is  somewhat  dry,  but 
one  is  secured  thereby  from  the  obtrusion  of 
philosophy  and  sentiment.  —  The  Making  of 
Pictures,  by  Sarah  W.  Whitman.     (The  Inter- 
state  Publishing   Company,    Chicago.)      Mrs. 
Whitman  in  this  little  book  talks  simply  and 
clearly   to   young   people   regarding   the    ele- 
mentary principles  of  art  as  exhibited  in  paint- 
ings, drawings,  engravings,  and  the  like.    The 
freedom  from  attempting  anything  beyond  a 
pleasant  talk  makes  the  book  more  agreeable 
than  such  books  are  apt  to  be,  but  let  not  the 
easy-going  young  reader  fancy  that  art  is  a 
pastime !  —  The   History  of  Music,  by  Emil 
Naumann,  translated  by  F.  Praeger,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.   Gore  Ouseley.     (Cassell.) 
Two  large  octavo  volumes,  liberally  illustrated, 
take  up  the  history  of  music  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  deal  not  only  with  Western  but  also 
with  Eastern  forms.     When  the  subject  gets 
into   contemporaneous    condition,    the    author 
and  editor  deal  with  individuals  very  fully,  so 
that   one   has  pretty  full  reference   to   living 
composers,  and  even  some  executants.     The 
editor  adds,  in  their  proper  place,  some  chap- 
ters on  English  music,  and  in  so  doing  uses  a 
simple,  straightforward  style  which  is  refresh- 
ing after  the  windy,  diffuse  manner  of  much  of 
the   original.     The  book  bears  a  good   many 
marks  of  the  publisher  about  it,  especially  in 
the  array  of  pictures,  which  do  not  always  hold 
exact  relation  to  the  text.  —  Principles  of  Art, 
by   John  C.  Van   Dyke.     (Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert.)     Mr.  Van  Dyke  has  attempted  to 
disclose  these  principles  both  by  a  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the.  civilized  be- 
ing from  the  savage,  and  by  a  study  of  the 


ideas,  sentiments,  and  subjects  of  contempora- 
neous art.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sharp  criti- 
cism and  some  dogmatic  utterances,  but  the 
author  writes  like  a  person  who  has  arranged 
his  ideas.  —  Studies  in  Musical  History,  by 
Louis  S.  Davis.  (Putnams.)  Mr.  Davis  cor- 
rectly says  that  there  is  no  organization  in  the 
country  so  fundamental  in  its  influence  on 
music  and  so  powerful  in  its  opportunities  as 
the  Christian  Church,  and  he  adds  the  vigorous 
statement:  "The  Protestant  church  in  this 
country  is  degrading  rather  than  elevating  the 
standard  of  music  :  first,  through  the  musical 
ignorance  of  her  ministers ;  and  second,  the 
trifling  inducement  which  it  offers  for  good 
music."  Most  of  his  essays  come  back  sooner 
or  later  to  this  theme,  and  he  writes  with  a 
picturesque  candor  which  makes  his  book  en- 
tertaining even  if  rather  headlong  at  times. 

Sports  and  Games.  Whist  Scores  and  Card- 
Table  Talk,  with  a  bibliography  of  whist,  by 
Rudolf  H.  Rheinhardt.  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.)  This  pretty  little  volume  is  a 
very  ingenious  hand-book  for  lovers  of  whist, 
since,  while  every  other  page  has  a  blank  score 
for  convenience,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  literature  of  whist,  preceded  by 
a  careful  bibliography.  The  book  thus  be- 
comes a  record  of  games,  and  when  one  is  wait- 
ing for  the  table  to  be  full  he  can  entertain 
the  prompt  hands  by  reading  aloud  the  anec- 
dotes, and  so  whet  the  appetite  for  the  game. 

Books  for  Young  People.  Parlor  Varieties, 
Part  Three,  Plays,  Pantomimes,  and  Charades, 
by  Olivia  Lovell  Wilson.  (Lee&  Shepard.)  A 
lively  little  introduction  explains  how  a  couple 
of  children  amused  themselves  with  private 
theatricals.  Then  follow  a  number  of  plays, 
some  of  which  are  bright  and  amusing,  but 
we  think  the  author  might  have  made  her 
plays  just  as  effective  without  introducing  so 
much  kissing  and  fooling.  —  Professor  Johnny, 
by  Jak.  ( Crow  ell. )  We  think  this  writer  is 
too  sensible,  and  has  struck  on  too  good  a  line 
of  work,  to  continue  so  enigmatical  and  sense- 
less a  pseudonym.  This  little  book  has  to  do 
with  experiments  in  physics,  and  employs  the 
usual  apparatus  of  boys  and  girls  and  their 
elders.  There  is  a  quietness  and  general  mod- 
eration about  it  which  commend  it,  and  there 
is  not  much  resort  to  artificial  stimulant.  — 
The  Story  of  Persia,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin 
(Putnams),  is  a  plain,  straightforward  narra- 
tive, in  which  the  author  seems  desirous  only 
of  telling  his  story  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Not 
much  enthusiasm  has  gone  into  the  work,  and 
not  much  will  come  out  of  it. 
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A  CRUCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 


IT  was  ten  minutes  after  the  usual 
hour  for  the  close  of  afternoon  service 
at  the  church  of  St.  Philemon,  when 
the  crowd  passed  the  sexton  as  he  stood 
guard  at  the  principal  entrance.  An 
imaginative  person  might  fancy  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  this  functionary  to  de- 
liver to  each  worshiper  his  private  bur- 
den of  cares,  ambitions,  and  perplexities, 
as  the  door-keeper  of  a  picture-gallery 
surrenders  canes  and  umbrellas  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  metallic  tickets  which  desig- 
nate them.  The  dying  December  day 
'was  darkened  with  clouds  which  threat- 
ened snow ;  already  the  wind  was  ac- 
tive ;  the  red  and  purple  panes  over  the 
altar  would  soon  be  glazed  with  sleet. 
The  stream  of  talk,  pent  beyond  its 
usual  limit,  rushed  with  satisfaction  to 
its  week-day  level.  The  janitor  was 
sprinkled  with  some  curious  little  sprays 
of  it  as  he  held  his  post. 

"  Was  n't  our  rector  just  lovely  this 
afternoon  ?  "  asked  a  stylish  school-girl 
of  her  friencJ  from  the  suburbs. 

"  Yes,  he  was  splendid,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Wish  I  could  come  to  St.  Phile- 
mon's every  Sunday.  My  minister  's 
married,  you  know  ;  so  he  does  n't  seem 
to  count.  What  a  beautiful  voice  Mr. 
Greyson  has,  and  how  it  trembled  when 
he  read  the  prayer  for  the  sick !  Do 
you  know  who  was  prayed  for  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ephraim  Peckster,  of  course. 
Papa  called  at  the  house  to  inquire  about 
him,  on  our  way  to  church.  They  said 
he  could  n't  live  through  the  night.  Oh, 


there  's  Mrs.  Hargrave  just  by  that  pil- 
lar ;  no,  I  mean  the  one  in  the  pink  bon- 
net. Wife  of  the  great  Peckster  Pro- 
fessor, you  know.  Is  n't  she  handsome  ! 
Hurry  for  your  horse-car :  see  how 
they  're  crowding  into  it.  Come  to  our 
pew  any  time  ;  we  '11  always  make  room 
for  you." 

"  Eloquent,  but  highly  injudicious," 
said  the  judge,  referring,  as  the  sexton 
guessed,  to  the  sermon.  "  Of  course  it 
is  good  policy  to  make  the  Church  in- 
clusive ;  but  it  can't  include  mediaevalism. 
Think  what  head-lines  that  stuff  about 
Luther  and  the  inkstand  would  make 
for  the  Morning  Trumpet !  Somebody 
must  look  after  the  reporter  ;  I  '11  speak 
to  one  of  the  vestrymen  about  it." 

The  voice  murmured  further  criticism, 
which  was  drowned  by  other  voices  more 
audible. 

"  Yes,  he  's  dying  alone  in  that  great 
house  on  Brandon  Avenue :  wife  and 
daughter  in  Europe ;  son  was  killed  in 
the  railroad  accident,  you  remember." 

"  Will  he  leave  anything  to  the  Col- 
lege?" 

"  No,  he  quarreled  with  it.  They 
would  n't  dub  Hargrave  LL.  D.  last  Com- 
mencement, and  he  resented  it.  I  don't 
blame  him,  either.  All  the  Peckster 
Professors  have  had  that  degree,  and 
Hargrave  has  done  more  for  science 
than  any  of  them." 

"You  ought  to  tell  Colonel  Caffrey, 
uncle,"  said  a  soft  feminine  voice,  "  that 
the  college  parchment  would  be  a  false 
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representative  symbol  of  my  husband's 
present  views  of  science.  He  believes  it 
to  be  a  part  of  a  wider  and  more  deeply 
grounded  system  of  knowledge  than  our 
endowed  institutions  of  learning  are  will- 
ing to  recognize." 

"  He  should  have  had  the  three  letters 
for  all  that,"  said  the  speaker,  in  a  tone 
which  brooked  no  contradiction.  "  Did 
not  the  Lisbon  Academy  send  him  its 
first  gold  medal,  when  he  published  his 
Centres  of  Ossification  ?  Only  one  oth- 
er American  has  received  it,  and  he  's 
a  Johns  Hopkins  man.  Suppose  Har- 
grave  is  doing  extra  work  upon  lines 
which  the  sages  say  end  nowhere  !  The 
college  people  should  n't  mind  these 
contagious  whispers.  They  get  nervous 
much  too  easily,  as  they  will  see  when 
Peckster's  will  comes  up  for  probate. 
By  the  way,  where  is  the  Professor  ?  I 
saw  him  in  church." 

"  He  followed  Mr.  Greyson  into  the 
vestry,"  replied  Mrs.  Hargrave.  "  I 
think  he  has  some  business  with  him." 

The  sexton  was  prevented  from  learn- 
ing further  particulars  by  the  direct  ad- 
dress of  a  lady  who  had  lingered  to 
speak  with  him. 

"  Where  are  those  two  seats  that  were 
advertised  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Sun- 
set?" 

"  Left-hand  aisle,  two  from  the  door. 
But  you  're  late,  ma'am  ;  they  've  been 
taken." 

"  Any  others  likely  to  be  offered  ?  " 

"  Can't  say ;  but  don't  think  it  's 
probable." 

It  was  not  until  after  the  last  loiterer 
had  departed,  and  the  sexton  had  swung 
the  heavy  doors .  into  the  arch  between 
the  sculptured  pillars,  that  two  figures 
issued  from  the  small  portal  at  the  vestry 
end  of  the  church.  The  rector  leaned 
upon  the  strong  arm  of  Ernest  Har- 
grave as  if  he  needed  such  an  anchor- 
age in  the  gusty  weather.  Those  who 
saw  him  only  in  the  pulpit  never  real- 
ized that  his  stature  was  below  the  aver- 
age, and  that  he  was  thin  beyond  the 


thinness  so  common  in  the  American 
scholar.  The  flash  of  the  eye,  the  pene- 
trative quality  of  the  voice,  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  manner,  were  instruments  of 
impression  which  seemed  to  require  the 
good  physical  basis  which  imagination 
was  ready  to  supply. 

"  I  wish  that  your  selection  of  a  sec- 
ond witness  had  fallen  elsewhere,"  said 
the  Rev.  Charles  Greyson.  "  Surely  my 
presence  is  not  essential  to  the  strange 
inquiry  you  have  in  hand." 

"  I  must  have  two  representative  men 
to  testify  to  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment," said  Professor  Hargrave  earnest- 
ly ;  "  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  more.  I  have 
secured  Dr.  Bense,  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Psychical  Researchers. 
Now  you,  my  dear  sir,  are  no  less  a  so- 
cial fact  than  he  is.  I  must  have  you 
both." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
at  last  prepared  to  furnish  a  scientific 
demonstration  of  man's  spiritual  exist- 
ence ?  "  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Yes,  if  my  experiment  succeeds ; 
and  I  have  good  hope  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed," urged  his  companion.  "  But  even 
if  all  does  not  go  as  I  hope,  we  shall 
surely  come  upon  matter  for  interesting 
study.  Secrets  are  revealed  by  failure 
no  less  than  by  success.  You  gave  us 
a  noble  sermon  this  afternoon,  —  true, 
every  word  of  it;  and  yet  one  half  of 
your  auditors  thought  you  were  talking 
above  reason  and  in  excess  if  evidence." 

"  Alas,  I  know  it,"  assented  the  rec- 
tor ;  "  and  I  know  also  that,  of  the  less 
intellectual  half  who  supposed  they 
agreed  with  me,  there  were  perhaps  twen- 
ty who  did  not  entertain  a  mental  re- 
serve, an  arriere  pensee,  which  held 
them  from  that  absolute  acceptance 
which  can  mould  life  in  these  unsettled 
times  of  ours.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
the  thralldom  in  which  physical  science 
at  present  holds  the  world.  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  deliverance." 

"  '  Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver 
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Cassius  ! '  "  exclaimed  Hargrave,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Science  shaft  yet  provide 
the  demonstration  to  refute  its  own  de- 
nials. I,  who  have  been  long  schooled 
in  its  methods,  will  force  upon  it  the 
knowledge  from  which  it  shrinks.  That 
the  proof  I  offer  is  not  necessary  for 
you  and  me  —  nay,  that  there  seems 
something  like  degradation  in  resorting 
to  it  —  I  cheerfully  admit.  But  surely 
there  is  apostolic  authority  for  gaining 
souls  by  such  approaches  as  the  time  de- 
mands." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  minister, 
after  a  pause  of  reluctance,  "  else  had 
that  ninth  of  Corinthians  been  unwrit- 
ten. I  shall  not  leave  my  study  until 
you  send  for  me." 

"  It  may  be  at  any  moment.  Remem- 
ber to  bring  a  note-book  and  pencil,  for 
whatever  occurs  must  be  instantly  re- 
corded. Have  you  a  stop-watch  ?  " 

Mr.  Greyson  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Then  wear  this  of  mine,"  said  Har- 
grave. "  I  have  two  more  at  home  ;  we 
,  shall  want  them  all.  Good-night,  for 
an  hour  or  two." 

The  wind  had  already  a  thickening 
of  sleet  in  it  as  it  struck  the  corner  where 
their  ways  parted. 

After  a  frugal  dinner,  Mr.  Greyson 
sought  the  retirement  of  his  library.  His 
first  act  was  to  blow  the  dust  from  a 
scrap-book  which  was  reposing  upon  the 
upper  shelf  of  one  of  the  bookcases. 
The  volume  was  lettered  "  Personal," 
and  contained  newspaper  notices  of  vari- 
ous sermons  which  he  had  preached,  as 
well  as  of  important  weddings  and  buri- 
als at  which  he  had  officiated. 

"  Just  one  year  ago,"  murmured  the 
rector,  glancing  over  the  last  cutting  he 
had  pasted  in  the  book.  "  One  year 
ago ;  and  what  a  renewal  of  mind  has 
come  to  me,  what  fountains  of  know- 
ledge have  been  strangely  unsealed  in 
my  heart !  " 

The  printed  column  which  provoked 
this  exclamation  gave  a  florid  descrip- 


tion of  one  of  those  notable  ceremonies 
for  which  St.  Philemon's  was  famous. 
The  reporter  had  done  his  best  to  bring 
the  world  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  scientist,  Dr. 
Ernest  Hargrave,  Peckster  Professor  of 
Osteology,  had  met  at  the  altar  the  well- 
known  society  leader,  Mrs.  Clara  Sou- 
ford  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Rever- 
end Charles  Greyson  had  there  united 
them  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  usual  wedding  hymn  had  been  sung 
by  the  choir,  and  the  usual  variations 
upon  Mendelssohn's  March  had  been 
played  by  the  organist.  There  had  been 
the  usual  show  of  French  bonnets,  to- 
gether with  an  unusual  shower  of  con- 
gratulations from  men  of  learned  re- 
pute. The  head  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  telegraphed  the  good  wishes 
generated  beneath  the  eight  bones  of  its 
cranium,  while  presidents  of  foreign 
academies  and  royal  societies  flashed 
felicitations  under  stormy  leagues  of 
ocean. 

In  these  days  of  slack  allegiance  to 
ecclesiastical  authorities  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  a  man  marries  into  his  wife's 
church  quite  as  naturally  as  into  her 
family ;  and,  according  to  this  usage, 
Hargrave  occupied  the  vacant  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  Souford  pew. 

"A  royal  couple  !  "  whispered  the 
worshipers,  as  the  pair  walked  up  the 
aisle  on  the  second  Sunday  after  the 
wedding.  The  adjective  was  not  mis- 
applied. The  husband  was  strong  and 
graceful  in  his  movements,  —  a  laborious 
man,  with  every  sense  pushed  to  its  max- 
imum of  activity ;  the  wife  was  grand 
as  ever  in  her  animal  beauty,  but  with 
eyes  now  beaming  that  soft,  satisfying 
light  which  certifies  that  one  more  wo- 
man has  escaped  from  the  confusions  of 
modern  feminine  existence,  and  come 
under  the  authority  of  a  man  competent 
to  direct  her  ways.  The  pew-holders  of 
St.  Philemon's  saw  that  the  weekly  pre- 
sence of  a  Peckster  Professor,  capable  of 
being  pointed  out  to  inquiring  strangers, 
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would  be  good  for  their  church.  Would 
it  be  as  good  for  the  rector  ?  Mr.  Grey- 
son  caught  himself  musing  over  this 
question  while  the  choir  were  at  work 
upon  the  Venite.  He  was  disposed  to 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  though  he 
could  have  given  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  It  was  clear  that  his  former  pastoral 
relations  with  the  lady  must  undergo  a 
change :  his  conventional  guidance  to 
celestial  regions  would  be  rejected.  The 
new  experience  that  was  saturating  her 
mind  would  result  in  a  different  concep- 
tion of  things  transcendental.  With  the 
world  running  so  strangely  as  at  present, 
it  was  not  beyond  credibility  that  he 
might  come  to  sit  at  Mrs.  Hargrave's 
feet  for  counsel.  Even  that,  the  rector 
felt,  would  not  be  impossible.  After  all, 
she  was  an  overpowering  woman,  full  of 
rich  and  beneficent  vitality.  How  her 
face  gained  in  beauty  as  the  fresher  feel- 
ings of  her  new  life  shifted  to  and  fro 
across  it ! 

The  sermon  of  that  Sunday  morning 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  the  rector 
had  ever  preached.  By  an  impulsion 
which  was  irresistible  he  threw  aside  his 
manuscript.  He  must  leave  reading  for 
preaching ;  there  were  fresh,  upspring- 
ing  thoughts  which  must  be  used  even 
in  their  newest  gloss.  The  freshet  of 
youthful  confidence  seemed  once  more 
swelling  through  his  veins.  He  saw 
that  the  congregation  was  rousing  itself 
from  its  decorous  sermon-stupor ;  the 
people  were  marveling  that  their  min- 
ister had  so  much  blood  in  him.  Mr. 
Greyson  seemed  to  himself  as  one  riding 
upon  an  incoming  wave  of  fresh  life  and 
glorious  possibilities.  An  unseen  influ- 
ence was  directing  and  controlling  his 
words.  These  scientific  illustrations  of 
familiar  truths,  where  did  they  come 
from  ?  He  could  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  the  physical  facts  to  which  he 
referred  ;  nevertheless,  he  knew  them  to 
be  true.  Does  organic  self-consciousness 
exhaust  the  individual,  or  is  it  but  a 
limitation  of  a  larger  and  truer  conscious- 


ness, through  which  he  may  be  a  par- 
taker of  knowledge  unattainable  by  his 
own  effort  ?  Questions  of  this  nature 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  while  well-formed  periods,  of 
which  he  could  give  no  account,  were 
issuing  from  his  lips. 

That  evening  Mr.  Greyson  passed 
with  the  Hargraves  ;  it  was  the  first  of 
many  evenings  when  he  found  himself 
attracted  to  their  home.  Clerical  bache- 
lors of  a  certain  fastidiousness  crave  an 
atmosphere  of  gentle  commiseration  for 
their  difficulties  which  the  frigid  sympa- 
thies of  their  own  sex  can  never  supply. 
For  this  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
in  the  home  of  the  former  Mrs.  Souf ord  ; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Hargrave,  Clara  seemed  to 
have  developed  a  new  quality  of  high- 
mindedness  which  was  vivifying  to  the 
moral  energies  of  her  visitor.  In  the 
glow  of  her  presence  he  felt  comfortably 
at  his  best :  the  coarseness  of  the  vulgar 
mechanism  of  life  was  spiritualized  out 
of  it.  Her  conversation,  which  had  been 
merely  bright  with  the  artificial  sparkle 
of  society,  now  became  a  source  of  ele- 
vation, almost  of  inspiration.  There 
was  never  wanting  that  most  bewitching 
subtlety  of  feminine  flattery,  which  im- 
plies that  more  than  an  equivalent  of 
masculine  wisdom  has  been  received  in 
exchange  for  those  golden  moments  of 
unreserve  in  which  a  well-equipped  wo- 
man reveals  her  pure  and  delicate  soul. 
No  unimportant  factor  this  to  the  suc- 
cess of  friendly  intercourse  between  wo- 
man and  man. 

It  is  said  that  in  these  days  nobody 
writes  letters ;  but  there  are  important 
exceptions  to  this  hasty  statement.  Wo- 
men of  the  little-to-do  class  frequently 
write  them  ;  they  crave  the  pen-and-ink 
confessional.  There  are  haunting  and 
torturing  fancies  which,  if  a  priest  be 
not  convenient,  are  wisely  precipitated 
upon  paper  and  gotten  rid  of.  Clergy- 
men of  the  much-to-do  order  likewise 
write  letters  ;  they  have  the  instinct  of 
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making  confessions  no  less  than  of  hear- 
ing them.  They  long  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  such  merit  or  demerit  as  may 
be  in  them  ;  they  want  that  sober  judg- 
ment and  direction  which  can  come 
only  from  one  who  has  fullness  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Greyson  had  trav- 
eled through  Palestine  with  an  Oxford 
student,  who,  in  after  years,  became 
chaplain  to  the  embassy  in  a  German 
city.  A  loving  confidence  grew  up  be- 
tween them,  and  they  believed  that  great- 
er gain  could  be  wrung  from  the  life 
each  might  live  if  it  were  supplemented 
by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  lived 
by  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
thus  to  escape  an  existence  bounded  by 
merely  personal  experience,  —  to  enter 
a  world  that  was  something  more  than 
the  reaction  of  one's  own  organism  ? 
And  so  their  letters  became  channels  for 
those  emotions  that  are  most  easily 
poured  out  at  a  point  not  less  than  three 
thousand  miles  from  their  source.  An 
extract  from  this  correspondence  will 
give  us  the  rector's  impressions  of  Pro- 
fessor Hargrave's  household  some  six 
months  after  the  wedding  that  had  so 
impressed  the  reporter. 

"  What  you  say  about  the  change  per- 
ceptible in  my  letters  is  probably  signifi- 
cant of  a  deeper  change  —  or  rather  of 
a  new  development  —  which  is  work- 
ing in  my  life.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
little  more  than  the  fashionable  rector, 
—  a  minister  to  wealth  and  worldliness, 
who,  upon  being  entreated  to  go  a  mile 
with  the  demon  of  compromise,  has  been 
too  ready  to  make  it  twain.  If  I  now 
struggle  towards  a  higher  conception  of 
duty,  it  is  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  Professor  Har- 
grave  and  his  wife.  I  have  made  you 
familiar  with  the  career  of  the  former 
Mrs.  Souf ord,  —  a  brilliant  ruler  of  so- 
ciety, who  never  diffused  a  moral  tem- 
perature above  that  of  the  social  parade 
in  which  she  displayed  herself.  But 


marriage,  which  changes  most  women 
by  elimination  and  suppression,  has 
lifted  this  one  to  a  larger  self,  —  a  self 
that  was  concealed  by  the  trivialities  her 
position  was  supposed  to  exact.  You 
know  my  hatred  of  exaggerated  lan- 
guage, and  will  believe  me  sincere  when 
I  say  that  what  Madame  Recamier 
might  have  been  had  she  married  a  man 
who  was  not  as  the  average  Frenchman, 
that  Clara  Hargrave  now  is.  Her  very 
organism  seems  to  have  undergone  a 
change  ;  it  is  balanced  in  such  exquisite 
equilibrium  as  to  be  sensitive  to  all  that 
is  greatest  in  the  Professor.  I  am  awed, 
yet  fascinated,  by  her  stately  beauty,  her 
noble  grace  of  demeanor,  her  exquisite 
tact.  You  are  guessing  that  there  is 
something  more  to  tell  about  this  lady  ? 
Yes  ;  and  I  shall  reach  it  by  the  proper 
approach. 

"  Professor  Hargrave,  while  giving 
the  full  instruction  his  department  re- 
quires, devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
that  work  of  spiritual  investigation  which 
he  thinks  will  be  more  useful  to  his  gen- 
eration than  his  famous  achievements  in 
science.  To  a  few  friends,  among  whom 
I  am  admitted,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
the  fibres  of  the  human  brain  vibrating 
to  the  waves  of  atmosphere  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  respond  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  alien  brain  fibres,  and  that  this 
transmission  and  reception  of  vibratory 
energy  conveys  thought  between  man 
and  man.  My  language  is  of  doubtful 
correctness,  but  it  will  indicate  the  thing 
done.  Well,  Professor  Hargrave  has 
gone  on  to  the  collating  and  weighing 
of  evidence  which  points  to  our  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  from  super- 
human intelligences.  He  is  understood 
to  believe  that  a  way  will  be  found  of 
proving  spiritual  existences  by  those  pos- 
itive methods  which  have  brought  within 
our  knowledge  things  quite  as  intangible 
as  the  disembodied  soul.  As  strange  as 
any  of  the  strange  things  I  am  writing 
is  the  fact  that  our  Professor  has  gained 
the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Peckster 
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in  his  new  line  of  research.  Indeed, 
were  the  case  otherwise,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  still  hold  the  Chair 
endowed  by  the  great-grandf  ather  of  our 
notable  millionaire. 

"  Have  I  yet  prepared  you  for  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  some  magic 
touch  has  awakened  in  Clara  Hargrave  ? 
I  fear  not.  Well,  then,  let  me  say  blunt- 
ly that  she  has  come  into  that  faculty  of 
spiritual  discernment  which  in  these  lat- 
ter days  enables  some  sensitives  to  see 
—  or  to  believe  that  they  see  —  the  in- 
habitants of  another  sphere  of  existence. 
'  A  flighty  hallucination ! '  you  exclaim 
impatiently.  As  at  present  advised,  I 
do  not  deny  it ;  neither  do  I  admit  it. 
For  to  admit  your  characterization  I 
must  reckon  with  facts  that  it  will  not 
fit.  First,  the  allegation  of  this  faculty 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  whose 
nervous  organization  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  instability  ;  it  is  asserted  by 
persons  of  sound  health,  well-balanced 
minds,  and  scrupulous  truthfulness. 
Secondly,  circumstances  are  communi- 
cated and  personal  traits  displayed  by 
these  shadows  which  could  not  have 
been  known  to  their  seers,  but  which 
have  been  verified  by  tedious  processes  of 
investigation.  Now  I  claim  no  objective 
reality  for  these  phantoms.  Where  I 
am  absolutely  ignorant,  I  prefer  to  make 
no  assertion  whatever.  I  say  only  that 
the  hallucination  theory  put  forward  in 
the  name  of  science  is  ludicrously  in- 
adequate to  cover  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Set  aside  the  matter  which  a  hundred 
periodicals  devoted  to  '  Spiritualism  '  are 
laying  before  the  public,  there  remains 
a  mass  of  testimony  which,  though  kept 
sacredly  private,  has  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  few  persons  of  the 
highest  competency.  Some  of  this  I 
have  been  permitted  to  examine,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  convenient  '  grin ' 
with  which  the  fops  of  Pope's  time  were 
wont  to  refute  Berkeley. 

"  There  is  singular  refreshment  in  the 


home  I  have  mentioned.  I  never  leave 
it  without  feeling  that  the  truth  that  no 
man  can  live  to  himself  alone  is  the  state- 
ment of  religion  which  overshadows  and 
includes  all  its  other  teachings.  We  are 
far  more  receptive  of  foreign  influences 
than  is  commonly  realized.  It  is  a  dark 
moment  when  the  soul  stands  face  to 
face  with  this  portentous  fact ;  it  may 
well  paralyze  one  who  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  to  repel  allurements 
which  would  drag  him  down.  Yet  it  is 
something  to  know  the  battle-ground 
upon  which  the  higher  life  is  to  be  won. 
Painfully  incompetent  to  achieve  the  su- 
preme victory,  I  yet  assert  the  paradox 
that  the  more  I  feel  the  influence  of  the 
Hargraves  the  more  I  grow  in  such  self- 
reliance  as  becomes  a  man.  In  the  pul- 
pit I  am  at  tunes  borne  to  a  region  in 
which  individuality  is  so  merged  in  the 
general  soul  that  I  partake  of  know- 
ledge which  raises  my  poor  speech  to  a 
higher  power.  I  despair  of  making  you 
understand  the  nature  of  the  suscepti- 
bility which  I  assert ;  it  is  as  undefina- 
ble  as  an  ear  for  music,  as  unknowable 
as  the  force  behind  nature  is  to  Mr. 
Spencer.  I  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing of  all  this,  for  I  know  how  your 
stolid  countrymen  cling  to  old  concep- 
tions. You  are  certain  that  man  as  he 
is  asserted  to  be  in  divers  reputable 
British  text-books  in  no  wise  differs  from 
man  as  he  is.  You  don't  believe  that 
any  impact  from  without  can  lift  our 
better  knowledge  —  if  ours  it  be  —  to 
the  surface !  Well,  I  could  show  you 
by  abundant  instances  that  your  un- 
changeable type  of  clerical  character  has 
varied  greatly  in  America :  I  find  such 
an  instance  in  the  paper  which  has  just 
come  in.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hale,  whose  story  of  The  Man  without 
a  Country  you  read  aloud  to  us  under 
the  tent  on  Mount  Hermon.  He  relates 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  Rever- 
end Dr.  Bellows,  the  distinguished  head 
of  our  sanitary  commission  during  the 
civil  war.  As  my  letter  is  already  too 
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long,  I  will  use  Dr.  Hole's  words,  with 
some  abridgment,  in  repeating  the  story. 
Dr.  Bellows  was  to  preach  before  an  au- 
dience filling  one  of  the  largest  theatres 
in  the  world.  When  it  was  time  for  the 
sermon  he  went  forward  with  his  man- 
uscript. As  he  opened  the  pages  a  voice 
he  had  before  heard  in  the  privacy  of 
his  chamber  said  audibly  to  him,  '  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him.'  He  did  not  pause  for  a  moment ; 
he  told  that  vast  assembly  that  an  inti- 
mation of  a  sort  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  disregarding  suggested  a  text ;  its 
precise  place  in  the  Psalms  he  was  un- 
able to  state.  He  then  proceeded  to 
preach  a  sermon  never  planned  nor  in 
any  way  arranged.  Many  persons  sub- 
sequently testified  to  the  preacher  that 
that  sermon  had  recalled  them  to  faith 
and  worship. 

"  Well,  there  are  the  facts  vouched 
for  by  an  eminent  gentleman  who  you 
know  by  reputation  as  I  do  in  person. 
What  do  you  make  from  them  ?  This, 
•at  any  rate,  let  us  hope  :  that  weaklings 
in  judgment  are  not  the  only  ones  visit- 
ed by  these  impulses.  Do  I  myself  un- 
derstand them  ?  Certainly  not,  —  or 
only  so  far  as  not  to  mistake  for  my  per- 
sonal virtue  that  which  goes  from  me. 
What  matters  it  whether  I,  or  another, 
say  the  inspiring  word  ?  My  sole  concern 
is  that  such  word  be  said.  Yet  I  may 
well  shudder  in  standing  upon  what  my 
people  believe  to  be  a  vantage-ground, 
for  there  I  am  open  to  possibilities  of 
assault  that  were  once  unsuspected.  I 
have  become  receptive  of  the  influence 
of  another  attendant  at  St.  Philemon's, 
from  whom  at  times  a  dominant  pres- 
sure seems  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the 
pulpit.  I  was  unconscious  of  it  in  the 
old  days ;  now  I  know  it,  and  know  bet- 
ter than  to  affect  to  despise  it.  I  recog- 
nize it  as  part  of  that  urgency  towards 
degradation  always  to  be  resisted  —  yet, 
alas,  not  always  to  be  overcome  —  by 
such  powers  as  are  at  present  developed 
in  man." 


There  is  no  need  of  copying  more 
from  a  letter  which  an  over-scrupulous 
editor  might  regard  as  too  sacred  and 
personal  for  publication.  Doubtless, 
some  future  Mr.  Froude  will  gratify  the 
liberal  curiosity  of  society  with  a  sight 
of  the  whole  correspondence.  In  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the 
allusion  in  the  sentences  last  quoted. 

Dr.  Fairchild  Bense,  who  occupied 
the  pew  opposite  that  of  the  Hargraves, 
was  a  specialist  in  those  feminine  pros- 
trations of  which  over-excitement  and 
under-work  are  said  to  be  the  exciting 
causes.  A  lover  of  wholesome  day- 
light and  of  strenuous  common  sense, 
he  had  passed  that  sixtieth  mile-stone 
after  which  a  man  is  apt  to  make  up  for 
his  non-receptiveness  of  new  ideas  by 
clinging  to  the  old  ones  with  a  tighter 
grasp.  Such  admiration  as  the  non-vo- 
ting attendants  of  St.  Philemon's  could 
spare  from  their  rector  was  generally 
given  to  their  doctor.  In  addition  to 
his  kindly  manners  and  tender  interest 
in  their  symptoms,  he  had  the  charm  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  who  has  observed 
and  read  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
a  profession.  Dr.  Bense  also  enjoyed 
the  repute  of  a  successful  author.  His 
excellent  little  monograph  tersely  enti- 
tled The  Body  had  passed  through  sev- 
eral American  editions,  and  had  been  re- 
published  at  Berlin  in  a  German  trans- 
lation. It  was  declared  by  admirers  to 
be  so  conclusive  in  its  reasoning  as  to 
render  a  statement  of  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  quite  superfluous.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  writer's  own  view  of  the 
matter,  for  surely  there  are  reticences 
which  a  gentleman  with  a  large  female 
practice  will  wisely  observe.  The  state- 
ments of  the  doctor's  portable  volume 
were  well  buttressed  by  quotations  from 
Vogt,  Biichner,  Haeckel,  Maudsley,  and 
other  authorities,  and  set  forth  that  au- 
tomatic and  mechanical  view  of  man's 
nature  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
author,  modern  science  was  now  fully 
committed.  He  told  how  he  had  made 
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several  interesting  variations  upon  Pro- 
fessor Claude  Bernard's  neat  little  ex- 
periment with  the  brainless  pigeon ;  and 
any  one  with  half  an  eye  might  see  that 
the  deduction  that  mind  was  a  produc- 
tion of  the  cerebral  cells  was  the  only 
legitimate  outcome  therefrom.  But  then 
it  was  unnecessary  to  put  this  conclu- 
sion into  so  many  positive  words,  —  quite 
unnecessary.  The  dear  lady  patients, 
whether  actual  or  prospective,  would  be 
sure  to  skip  through  the  book  in  their 
hasty  novel-reading  fashion,  without  see- 
ing what  was  in  it.  And  as  for  that 
handful  of  masculine  acquaintances  who 
might  pause  over  the  pages  long  enough 
to  absorb  the  teaching,  there  was  really 
no  reason  why  they  should  shock  their 
delicate  sisters  by  revealing  just  what 
Bense  on  the  Body  was  designed  to  set 
forth.  If,  indeed,  they  were  worship- 
ers at  St.  Philemon's,  there  were  special 
motives  for  holding  their  peace.  For 
Dr.  Bense,  if  not  exactly  a  pillar  of  the 
church,  was  an  important  unit  in  the 
congregation.  He  was  ready  to  serve 
on  all  the  charitable  committees,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  music.  If  he 
knew  that  science  declared  it  to  be  as 
foolish  to  posit  spirit  for  thought  as  for 
digestion,  he  also  knew  that  the  dream 
of  a  post-mortem  existence  stopped  the 
rush  of  work  and  pleasure  for  one  day 
in  seven,  and  —  when  not  taken  too  se- 
riously—  operated  favorably  upon  that 
class  of  disorders  which  came  under  his 
treatment.  And  so  the  doctor  treated 
such  sacred  observances  as  yet  lingered 
in  the  world  in  a  very  respectful  man- 
ner, saying  that  none  but  fools  would 
destroy  what  could  so  easily  be  utilized. 
Was  not  the  church  the  only  barrier 
which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  ava- 
lanche of  democracy  ?  Its  dogmas  and 
symbolic  exercises  had  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  prosperous,  and 
might  be  turned  into  channels  of  artis- 
tic culture  for  the  less  favored  multitude 
who  struggled  into  the  free  seats.  Sen- 
sible men  never  neglect  the  outward  ob- 


servance of  the  contemporary  cultus. 
It  needed  no  Burke  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  decent  draperies  of  life  which  are  not 
to  be  removed  with  impunity. 

Such  being  the  views  of  Dr.  Bense, 
judicious  readers  will  readily  perceive 
the  completeness  of  his  equipment  for 
a  prominent  position  in  the  service  of 
psychical  reseai'ch,  and  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  one  of  our  American  societies, 
about  to  paddle  upon  these  dark  wa- 
ters, besought  his  name  as  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Obsessions.  The  doc- 
tor considered  the  application  with  his 
usual  urbanity,  and  pleasantly  remarked 
that,  if  he  could  only  be  sure  the  right 
men  were  behind  him,  he  would  take 
the  presidency  of  a  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
or  personally  conduct  a  party  to  look 
up  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Upon  as- 
surance that  these  "  right  men  "  would 
press  steadily  in  the  rear,  the  kindly 
gentleman  accepted  the  office,  with  the 
observation  that,  although  he  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  these  fooleries,  he 
thought  he  could  do  what  was  wanted 
of  him ;  he  would  see  that  nobody  else 
discovered  anything  at  variance  with  the 
canons  of  scientific  orthodoxy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  sensitive  rec- 
tor felt  a  depressing  influence  when  he 
caught  the  glittering  eye  of  Dr.  Bense. 
The  portly  figure,  made  up  of  ponderous 
masses  of  flesh  adequately  supplied  with 
blood  and  muscle  ;  the  gray  head,  hold- 
ing sixty  years  of  experience  ;  the  emi- 
nently respectable  position  of  its  pro- 
prietor, —  these  bore  heavily  against  the 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  physical 
man  which  scarcely  served  to  stiffen  a 
surplice.  It  became  painfully  evident 
that  the  gaze  of  the  doctor  contained  lit- 
tle of  the  admiration  which  is  so  sustain- 
ing to  a  preacher.  There  sat  the  dis- 
tinguished neurologist,  supported  by  that 
iron  scaffolding  of  reasoning  erected  in 
his  work  on  the  Body ;  it  was  clearly 
fire-proof ;  the  burning  appeals  of  the 
pulpit  would  assail  it  in  vain.  That  the 
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hortatory  powers  of  the  preacher  had 
recently  acquired  fresh  energy  was  clear 
to  this  worthy  specialist  in  morbid  phe- 
nomena of  the  nervous  system.  He 
went  to  church  with  increased  interest. 
He  watched  the  play  of  the  rector's  fea- 
tures, the  outline  and  carriage  of  the 
body,  —  signs  to  his  practiced  eye  of  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  nerve-centres. 
"  There  will  be  over-fatigue  after  such 
excitement,"  murmured  the  doctor  .to 
himself  ;  "he  will  be  coming  to  me  for 
a  course  of  bromides  before  long.  If 
we  could  only  get  at  the  mechanical 
equivalent  for  all  this  cell  disturbance ! 
We  shall  hit  upon  it  yet.  Yes,  Huxley 
is  right ;  we  have  discovered  it  for  heat, 
and  are  bound  to  find  it  for  conscious- 
ness." 

Mr.  Greyson  winced  a  little  as  he  felt 
himself  the  subject  of  this  professional 
interest.  It  was  an  element  of  confu- 
sion ;  a  blur  upon  the  mirror  which 
should  reflect  supreme  truth.  How  hu- 
miliating to  believe  that  spiritual  power 
could  attain  its  maximum  only  when 
some  ill-understood  conditi&n  was  sup- 
plied by  the  auditors !  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  of  which  the  rec- 
tor was  so  conscious,  the  fact  that  a 
fresh  vitality  had  gone  into  the  sermon- 
izing at  St.  Philemon's  was  widely  rec- 
ognized. The  hearts  of  the  young  and 
frivolous  fluttered  with  a  new  sensation, 
while  those  which  kept  their  beating  into 
middle  life  swelled  with  a  sense  of  high- 
er realities  than  had  hitherto  touched 
them.  The  usual  remoteness  of  the  pul- 
pit was  removed.  The  sermon  struck 
the  level  of  the  pews,  and  even  the  cu- 
riosity-hunters and  strollers  from  the 
hotels  were  startled  into  a  half  hour  of 
serious  meditation. 

As  Mr.  Greyson  rose  to  preach  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  when  the  petition  for 
Ephraim  Peckster  had  been  inserted  in 
the  service,  he  perceived  that  Dr.  Bense 
was  not  in  the  church,  and  that  the  Har- 
graves  —  who,  coming  late,  found  their 
pew  occupied  by  strangers  —  had  taken 


seats  within  ten  feet  of  the  pulpit.  The 
penetrative  energy  with  which  the  rec- 
tor spoke  that  afternoon  will  not  soon 
fade  from  the  memories  of  those  who 
heard  him.  The  text  (Eph.  vi.  11, 12) 
has  been  taken  for  hundreds  of  evanescent 
discourses,  weighted  with  commonplace 
which  speedily  sank  them  below  the  atr 
tention  of  their  auditors.  But  a  coercive 
power  came  into  the  familiar  verses  as 
they  were  now  repeated  ;  there  was  in- 
tuitive insight,  something  that  seemed 
like  the  holy  confidence  of  inspiration, 
as  the  speaker  proceeded  to  develop  the 
lesson  they  contained.  The  whole  armor 
of  God,  —  that  is  what  we  must  put  on 
before  contending  with  the  spiritual  wick- 
edness in  high  places  with  which  the 
apostle  asserts  that  man  must  wrestle. 
The  rich  emphasis  of  voice  made  every 
one  shrink  with  a  sense  of  the  utter 
poverty  of  his  personal  equipment  for 
this  mighty  strife.  Whether  mind  be 
embodied  or  disembodied,  —  so  ran  the 
preacher's  message,  —  it  may  cast  a  spell 
upon  those  about  it.  That  influence 
may  be  strengthening,  widening,  eleva- 
ting ;  or  it  may  be  degrading,  pervert- 
ing, poisoning.  "  We  contend  not  against 
flesh  and  blood."  The  negative  of  the 
apostle  clashes  with  that  hypothesis,  ex- 
clusive of  spiritual  existence,  which  is 
so  favored  by  the  science  of  our  day. 
He  knew  that  faith  in  the  existence  of 
agents  of  wickedness  who  assail  man 
was  a  safer  belief,  because  it  was  a  truer 
belief,  than  the  doctrine  that  our  thoughts 
and  actions  express  our  uninfluenced  in- 
dividualities. And  it  was  here  that  the 
rector,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  party  of 
returned  tourists  who  had  gabbled  to 
him  of  "  doing "  the  Castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  and  of  inspecting  the  stain  upon  its 
wall,  was  betrayed  into  that  Luther  illus- 
tration which  caused  such  uneasiness. 
The  great  Reformer  had  hurled  his  ink- 
stand at  —  what?  Science  was  ready 
with  its  glib  answer:  "A  subjective 
hallucination  arising  from  the  eccentric 
pseudopia  of  functional  disturbance." 
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Perhaps  so  ;  yet  not  necessarily  so.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  fast 
of  the  Church  identifies  the  Tempta- 
tion it  commemorates  with  an  objective 
source.  Modern  investigation  may  yet 
prove,  what  ancient  inspiration  has  as- 
serted, that  chaotic  spiritual  regions  in- 
fest the  neighborhood  of  human  life. 
But  those  too  dull  to  feel  susceptibility 
to  these  influences  declare  that  they  do 
not  exist !  Suppose  the  metals  which 
do  not  respond  to  the  loadstone  should 
meet  in  convention,  and  pass  a  resolution 
that  its  power  was  imaginary !  There 
have-  been  periods  of  the  world's  history 
when  knowledge  of  the  unseen  was 
poured  upon  men  with  Pentecostal  pow- 
er ;  also  there  have  been  epochs  when 
mortals  were  tempted  into  abnormal  re- 
lations with  the  lower  spiritual  world. 
And  then  the  preacher  showed  how  ma- 
terialistic prosperity,  Sadducean  blind- 
ness, and  the  pride  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture had  darkened  the  faculty  of  super- 
sensual  discernment.  The  sermon  closed 
with  a  glowing  description  of  the  tangi- 
ble refutation  of  a  doubter  that  had  once 
been  permitted  in  the  room  at  Jerusalem 
when  the  doors  were  shut. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  shadowy 
outline  words  which  swayed  the  listen- 
ers to  and  fro,  —  words  as  full  of  refine- 
ment as  of  fire.  They  came  with  the 
mighty  rush  of  a  river,  which  neverthe- 
less yields  to  the  graceful  flexures  of  its 
bed.  Truly  the  rector  appeared  to  have 
risen  to  a  sphere  where  realities  behind 
appearances  were  laid  bare.  Certain 
medical  pupils  of  Dr.  Bense,  whose  slen- 
der purses  necessitated  the  gallery,  mar- 
veled that  what  seemed  a  towering  spir- 
itual ego  should  be  no  more  that  a  secre- 
tion of  that  tremulous,  half-effeminate 
organism.  They  puzzled  over  this  great 
scientific  verity  instead  of  following  the 
words  of  the  last  hymn,  as  it  is  clear 
they  ought  to  have  done. 

That  evening,  as  the  minister  sat  in 
his  study,  awaiting  the  summons  of  Pro- 
fessor Hargrave,  the  reaction  came. 


Fullness  of  life  had  been  his  a  few  short 
hours  ago,  yet  his  late  elevation  now 
appeared  empty  and  deceptive.  Why 
should  a  worn-out,  good-for-nothing  man 
arrest  one  momentary  stage  in  a  long 
series  of  bodily  changes,  and  give  that 
the  name  of  life  ?  This  fidget  of  the 
nerves,  these  vaporous  prognostics  peep- 
ing at  us  from  behind  the  curtain  which 
conceals  our  destiny,  —  are  not  these  also 
life  ?  Ah,  they  are  emphatically  life, 
since  according  to  our  modern  demo- 
cratic notions  they  are  the  ruling  ma- 
jority of  our  sensations.  Ministers  get 
no  exemption  from  these  doleful  ques- 
tionings, —  puppets  keeping  step  with 
the  music  of  their  physical  nutrition,  as 
in  this  world  the  best  of  us  are  in  some 
sort  compelled  to  do. 

The  ring  of  the  door-bell  startled  Mr. 
Greyson  from  his  reverie.  The  message 
had  come  ;  a  cap  and  ulster  coat  would 
be  wanted,  and  the  maid  had  thought- 
fully brought  them. 

The  rector  shuddered  as  he  passed 
into  the  street,  but  it  was  not  from  the 
snow-laden  blast  which  struck  him  in 
the  face ;  it  was  from  doubt  of  the  er- 
rand upon  which  he  was  bound. 

"  Add  to  your  faith  knowledge." 

There  was  comfort  in  recalling  the 
apostle's  words ;  they  were  repeated  more 
than  once  on  the  way  to  that  older  part 
of  the  city  where  the  Hargraves  lived. 


n. 

When  Mr.  Greyson  entered  the  famil- 
iar parlor  in  Primrose  Street,  he  found 
Professor  Hargrave  engaged  in  a  per- 
plexed walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
eying  the  carpet  the  while  with  the  anx- 
ious inquiry  of  one  who  was  deciphering 
some  oracular  message  that  had  been 
woven  into  its  pattern.  Clara  occupied 
her  low  sewing-chair  near  the  table  ;  as 
usual  she  seemed  begirt  with  a  blessed 
feminine  atmosphere  of  light  and  en- 
couragement,— the  ewigweihliche  which 
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the  dying  lines  of  Goethe's  poem  point 
out  as  man's  best  guide  along  the  dusky 
highway  of  the  world. 

The  rector  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  family  that  the  conversation 
was  not  interrupted  by  his  arrival. 

"  No,  I  cannot  leave  this  to  Greyson," 
exclaimed  the  Professor,  making  a  sud- 
den pause  in  his  movement.  "  Now  he 
is  here,  I  had  as  lief  say  what  I  should 
say  in  his  absence.  The  clergy  are  no 
better  advisers  than  women  upon  mat- 
ters which  involve  a  certain  disturbance 
of  personal  feeling  and  personal  taste. 
They  attribute  too  much  importance  to 
petty  social  proprieties ;  they  do  not  see 
that  the  large  interests  of  the  social  or- 
ganization must  at  times  overrule  them. 
No,  my  dear,  your  opinion  is  formed 
from  a  point  of  view  quite  outside  the 
mode  of  thinking  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  already  succeeded  in  lift- 
ing some  portion  of  that  fog  of  assump- 
tions and  guesses  in  which  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  is  enveloped.  I  have 
done  little,  to  be  sure,  but  what  I  have 
accomplished  has  been  by  "the  methods 
of  scientific  research." 

"  You  mean  what  you  have  accom- 
plished for  others,"  said  Clara,  quietly. 
"  The  information  gained  by  yourself, 
and  which  you  have  enabled  me  to  re- 
ceive, has  surely  been  obtained  by  other 
methods,  and  is  as  certain  as  it  is  price- 
less. What  was  my  knowledge  before 
you  enlarged  its  boundaries  ?  A  parrot- 
like  repetition  of  the  creed  of  my  Spen- 
cerian  Lectureship  mingled  with  that  of 
my  church.  One  taught  me  that  matter 
passed  from  indefinite  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  definite  coherent  heteroge- 
neity, and  that  this  ponderous  passage 
was  effected  by  evolutionary  processes  ; 
the  other  provided  me  with  some  phrase- 
ology equally  mouth-filling,  and  both  left 
me  to  the  frivolous  worldly  life  from 
which  you  raised  me." 

"  And  must  all  my  time  and  study 
be  lost  ?  "  remonstrated  Hargrave.  "  I 
mean  all  that  have  been  given  to  the 


methods  and  instruments  which  promise 
success  in  this  experiment !  No,  I  am 
not  justified  in  wasting  such  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  No  honest  work  can  be  lost  to  the 
doer  of  it,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  say  only 
that  you  are  not  bound  to  make  a  vulgar 
demonstration  upon  the  lowest  plane  of 
a  fact  which  better  ways  of  research 
have  established  for  as  many  as  can 
profit  by  it." 

"  Despite  the  Professor's  uncivil  re- 
mark about  the  clergy,"  said  Mr.  Grey- 
son,  "  I  think  him  the  best  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  experiment ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  made,  I  cannot  justify  myself  in  with- 
holding such  assistance  as  may  be  found 
in  my  presence." 

"  And  that  settles  it,"  said  Hargrave, 
with  a  triumphant  glance  at  his  wife. 
"  Greyson  must  pardon  me  for  thinking 
that  he  might  falter,  that  he  might  not 
be  the  large-minded  man  he  evidently  is. 
We  shall  convince  Bense  that  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man  which  survives  death. 
We  can  win  such  men  only  by  a  demon- 
stration of  positive  science." 

"  I  fear  that  nothing  you  can  accom- 
plish will  move  Dr.  Bense,"  objected 
Clara.  "  There  are  conditions  of  or- 
ganic density  about  him  which  will  defy 
you." 

"  Well,  we  can  prove  that  fact,  at  all 
events,"  rejoined  the  Professor.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  remember  that  the  doctor 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  Research 
people,  and  heads  one  of  their  commit- 
tees. My  associations  with  scientific 
bodies  compel  me  to  provide  him  with 
the  sort  of  evidence  he  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate." 

"  Is  it  not  useless,"  said  Clara,  "  to 
provide  more  evidence  for  those  who 
will  make  no  fair  use  of  the  evidence 
now  at  their  disposal,  for  men  who  claim 
to  be  teachers  before  those  to  whom  they 
should  come  with  the  humility  of  learn- 
ers ?  Let  them  first  show  courage  and 
candor  in  dealing  with  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence now  accessible.  Grant  that  the 
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delicate  apparatus  you  have  so  labored 
to  perfect  does  its  work,  Dr.  Bense 
will  believe  you  to  be  a  conjurer  clever 
enough  to  deceive  so  good  an  observer 
as  himself.  He  has  already  decided 
that  men  whose  achievements  in  science 
are  equal  to  yours  are  either  tricked  or 
tricksters  in  these  matters." 

"  I  must  try  to  bend  knees  even  as 
stubborn  as  his,"  rejoined  Hargrave. 
"  I  do  not  fear  the  legitimate  skepticism 
of  science,  and  have  twenty  reasons  for 
thinking  that  I  shall  convert  Bense. 
But  there  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs,  so 
it  will  be  as  well  to  reserve  them  until 
after  the  event." 

The  sturdy,  corpulent  figure  of  Dr. 
Bense  was  now  added  to  the  party. 
Mixed  with  the  good  nature  which  al- 
ways beamed  from  his  face,  there  was 
a  subdued  sense  of  the  comical,  such  as 
might  be  detected  in  one  invited  to  walk 
into  a  quagmire  upon  the  assurance  that 
good  substantial  footing  was  there  ob- 
tainable. The  doctor  was  willing  to  go 
as  far  as  the  edge,  and  watch  those  who 
had  lost  sight  of  realities  flounder  in  the 
mud.  Classification  was  a  point  of  pride 
with  him.  He  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  deteriorated  varieties  of  humanity, 
and  liked  to  put  them  under  their  proper 
headings  in  the  noble  volume  of  medical 
science. 

"  Thank  you  heartily  for  answering 
my  summons,"  was  the  cordial  greeting 
of  Professor  Hargrave.  "  I  want  you 
to  witness  an  experiment  which  may  re- 
sult in  giving  you  that  evidence  of  a 
spiritual  world  which  your  society  pro- 
fesses to  be  seeking." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  society 
with  which  I  am  connected  makes  such 
profession,"  replied  Dr.  Bense.  "We 
are  seeking  a  remedy  for  that  reversion 
to  the  delusions  of  our  savage  ancestors 
which  the  great  forces  of  civilization  are 
not  yet  able  to  prevent." 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Professor,  undismayed  by  this 
dash  of  cold  water,  "  that  what  we  call 


the  soul  is  a  distinct  entity,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  organic  structure  for  its 
existence." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  doctor,  in  a  long- 
drawn-out  exclamation,  and  raising  his 
eyebrows  as  far  as  a  contraction  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle  would  carry 
them.  "  I  am  aware  that  some  persons 
assert  a  zone  of  spiritual  being,  and  then 
posit  in  man  a  faculty  competent  to  its 
cognition.  I  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  such  circular  reasoning.  Do 
you  propose  to  proceed  by  the  methods 
which  have  given  us  all  that  science  can 
recognize  as  knowledge  ?  " 

"  Had  I  had  any  other  purpose,  you 
would  not  have  been  sent  for,"  answered 
Hargrave,  proudly.  "  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  death." 

"  Who  is  your  subject  ?  " 

"  Ephraim  Peckster." 

The  eyebrows  of  the  inquirer  went  up 
again  at  this  reply. 

"  I  have  been  with  him  this  after* 
noon,"  continued  Hargrave.  "  His  mind 
is  clear,  though  the  body  is  hourly  weak- 
ening. We  have  often  talked  over  this 
matter,  and  he  begged  me,  should  he  be 
called  first,  to  see  that  his  passage  to  the 
other  world  was  used  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  in  this.  I  promised  him  that 
I  would  do  so.  To-day  he  sent  me  word 
that  the  time  had  come." 

"  I  fear  that  our  code  of  medical  eti- 
quette will  prevent  my  intrusion,"  said 
Dr.  Bense.  "  Who  has  the  case  ?  " 

"  Old  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Medville.  Mr. 
Peckster's  summer  home  is  in  that  town, 
and  he  has  unbounded  confidence  in  its 
physician." 

"  Simpson  was  a  good  practitioner 
thirty  years  ago,"  remarked  the  doctor, 
"  but  he  is  far  behind  date.  I  '11  wager 
he  bled  him  !  " 

"  He  did,"  assented  the  Professor ; 
"  he  declared  that  it  gave  him  his  only 
chance." 

"  The  exploded  practice  !  "  muttered 
Dr.  Bense.  "No  city  physician  would 
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bleed  for  peritonitis,  though  our  fathers 
thought  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  Veratrum  viride  and  the  obvious 
antiphlogistics  are  now  found  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Well,  I  suppose  that  al- 
though the  disease  has  been  conquered, 
the  patient  can  retain  nothing  on  his 
stomach,  and  is  fast  sinking  from  ex- 
haustion ?  " 

"  You  describe  his  condition  as  I  un- 
derstand it,"  said  Hargrave.  "  At  all 
events,  Dr.  Simpson  has  given  him  up, 
and  is  perfectly  willing  that  you  should 
assist  at  the  experiment  which  Mr.  Peck- 
ster  has  assured  him  he  desires  should 
be  made.  Mr.  Greyson,  the  other  wit- 
ness I  have  selected,  is  now  with  us. 
Dr.  Simpson  may  summon  us  by  tele- 
phone at  any  moment." 

"  If  you  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
investigation  you  propose  to  make,"  said 
the  rector,  "  we  shall  be  all  the  more 
competent  as  observers." 

"  I  will  willingly  do  so,"  assented  the 
Professor.  "  But  in  stating  my  hypothe- 
ses, —  which  are  tentative,  not  dogmatic, 
T—  and  in  explaining  why  I  hold  them,  I 
must  ask  permission  to  use  the  terminol- 
ogy of  those  who  believe  in  spiritual  life. 
I  do  this  simply  for  convenience,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  negation  of  such  life 
to  which  the  failure  of  my  experiment 
may  be  thought  to  point.  I  propose 
then,  reverend  sir,  to  place  some  of  your 
pulpit  assertions  upon  a  basis  which  will 
appeal  to  the  modern  mind  ;  in  a  word, 
to  strengthen  pious  apologetics  with  posi- 
tive assurance.  I  shall  employ,  not  per- 
haps the  best  methods  in  this  investiga- 
tion, but  those  with  which  Dr.  Bense  is 
familiar.  And,  first,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  that,  approximating  the  tune 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  there  is 
an  alteration  in  its  weight  which  is  ca- 
pable of  registration.  I  have  caused  the 
bed  to  be  supported  upon  an  exquisitely 
poised  balance  which  will  show  any  re- 
mission of  the  downward  pressure.  I 
can  scarcely  doubt  my  success  here,  — 
though  I  hope  to  go  much  further." 


"  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons  for 
this  supposition  ?  "  inquired  Dr.  Bense. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  response.  "  A 
change  in  the  weight  of  the  body  has 
often  been  observed  in  persons  in  the 
ecstatic  condition.  There  are  certain 
states  related  to  the  somnambulic  when 
the  human  organism  is  subject  to  an  un- 
known lifting  force,  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  overpowers  its  natural 
gravity.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  energies  of  the  soul  may 
be  awakened  to  such  a  pitch  that  in  its 
transport  it  will  bear  up  the  material 
envelope.  History  and  literature  abun- 
dantly recognize  this  fact.  We  have 
minute  accounts  of  the  levitations  of  St. 
Theresa,  Loyola,  Savonarola,  and  many 
others.  The  experiments  made  upon 
somnambulists  by  Dr.  Charpignon  and 
Professor  Kieser  tend  to  confirm  these 
older  records.  The  phenomenon  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  religious  re- 
vivals. The  possessed  children  of  Mor- 
zine  and  Chablais,  who  in  1847  flung 
themselves  from  the  branches  of  the 
highest  trees  with  the  lightness  of  squir- 
rels, scarcely  outdid  the  record  of  our 
own  Kentucky  Climbers.  Professor 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  to  whom  we  lend 
willing  ears  when  he  speaks  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  bugs  and  butterflies,  asserts 
that  at  least  fifty  persons  of  high  char- 
acter can  be  found  in  London  who  will 
vouch  for  the  fact  of  levitation,  as  by 
them  witnessed.  This  testimony  is  on 
record,  and  much  of  it  is  accessible  to 
any  serious  inquirer." 

"  Assume  my  assent  to  the  existence  of 
this  precious  evidence,  both  come-at-able 
and  un-come-at-able,"  said  Dr.  Bense 
impatiently,  "  and  what  follows  then  ?  " 

"  Then,"  answered  Professor  Har- 
grave, "  I  hazard  the  a  priori  supposi- 
tion that  a  state  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  we  know  as  ecstasy 
occurs  at  or  near  the  moment  of  death, 
and  that  this  condition  is  marked  by  a 
lessening  of  weight,  which  can  be  shown 
by  proper  experimental  inquiry." 
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"  If  such  a  fact  exists,  it  is  capable  of 
proof,"  said  the  doctor  dryly. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  agreed  Hargrave. 
"  Now  let  me  take  you  a  little  further. 
For  the  past  three  months  I  have  been 
at  work  upon  an  instrument  which  is 
as  sensitive  to  soundless  vibrations  in 
the  atmosphere  as  the  receiving  disc 
of  the  telephone  is  to  those  originated 
by  the  voice.  All  the  credit  of  its  per- 
fection belongs  to  my  friend  Professor 
Merlton,  of  our  chemical  department, 
who  has  discovered  a  substance  which  is 
both  more  delicate  and  more  retentive 
than  the  tin-foil  of  the  phonograph.  I 
expect  to  show  that  when  the  body  ex- 
hibits a  decrease  of  weight,  there  are 
tremors  in  the  atmosphere  above  it 
which  can  be  detected  at  no  other  time, 
and  of  which  our  present  physical  science 
can  give  no  account." 

Clara  flushed  a  little  at  her  husband's 
ardor,  and  could  not  help  recalling  that 
line  of  Wordsworth  which  intimates  the 
existence  of  localities  where  it  were  not 
weE  to  botanize,  even  in  the  high  inter- 
ests of  scientific  investigation. 

"  We  have  now,"  continued  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  something  of  the  authorita- 
tive manner  he  had  acquired  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, "  a  moving  equilibrium  as  the 
point  of  merging  between  two  existences. 
I  am  provided  with  six  self-registering 
thermometers,  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  take  that  condition  of  its  molecular 
changes  which  we  recognize  as  tempera- 
ture. We  know  that  heat  can  augment 
only  as  there  is  expansion  or  change  of 
position  in  molecules.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  my  investi- 
gation, I  hope  to  establish  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  we  are  here  detecting  the 
jar  of  the  elements  of  life-stuff  as  they 
form  the  faint  beginnings  of  the  new 
envelope  of  man." 

"That  is  your  theory,"  interpolated 
Dr.  Bense,  with  a  slightly  scornful  em- 
phasis upon  the  last  word. 

"  It  is  my  theory,"  assented  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  It  is  my  way  of  provisionally 


coordinating  the  series  of  observations 
we  shall  both  record.  If  you  are  able 
to  offer  a  generalized  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  is  simpler  and  more  in- 
telligible, I  shall  gladly  accept  it.  Hav- 
ing obtained  success  up  to  this  point,  it 
is  my  design  to  push  inquiry  by  another 
instrument.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  certain  sensitives,  who  are  above 
suspicion  of  imposture,  profess  to  have 
seen  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  body  as 
that  which  is  mortal  gradually  assumes 
the  rigor  cadaveris." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  doctors  recognize  in 
such  assertions  a  cerebral  condition  in- 
duced by  febrile  or  other  disturbance. 
Read  Clarke  upon  Visions  ;  it  will  tell 
you  the  precise  part  of  the  visual  ap- 
paratus where  functional  perturbation 
causes  these  false  conceptions." 

"  I  am  familiar  with  the  book,"  re- 
sumed the  Professor  quietly,  "  and  now 
take  it  from  this  table  to  remind  you  of 
other  testimony  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
left  for  us.  Our  distinguished  country- 
man, Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who  writes  the 
introduction  to  the  volume,  in  speaking 
of  a  case  which  the  author  described  to 
him,  uses  this  language :  '  At  the  very 
instant  of  dissolution  it  seemed  to  him, 
as  he  sat  at  the  dying  lady's  bedside, 
that  there  arose  "  something,"  an  un- 
defined yet  perfectly  apprehended  some- 
what, to  which  he  could  give  no  name, 
but  which  was  like  a  departing  pre- 
sence.' And  Dr.  Holmes  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  has  received  a  similar 
statement  '  from  the  lips  of  one  whose 
evidence  is  eminently  to  be  relied  upon.' 
In  this  case  he  tells  us  that  there  was 
also  '  the  consciousness  that  "  something  " 
arose,  as  if,  the  "  spirit "  had  made  itself 
cognizable  at  the  moment  of  quitting  its 
mortal  tenement.'  Now  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  essence  which  departs 
with  the  final  throb  of  life  —  that  as- 
cending something  testified  to  by  this 
person  ;  whose  evidence  is  eminently  to 
be  relied  upon '  —  is  capable  of  being 
pictured  by  transcendental  photography." 
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"  Transcendental  what  ?  "  demanded 
Dr.  Bense,  in  a  tone  of  utter  amazement. 

"  Pho-to-gra-phy,"  repeated  the  Pro- 
fessor, carefully  separating  the  syllables. 
"  Take  the  word  easily,  by  installments, 
and  put  them  together  when  inside  your 
head.  There  is  really  no  need  of  the 
surgical  operation  whereby  the  Scotch 
brain  is  said  to  be  made  receptive.  You 
never  heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  Never,  outside  the  society  of  those 
I  considered  lunatics,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Richter  was  right,"  remarked  Mr. 
Grey  son,  "  when  he  said  that  every 
specialist  would  do  well  to  take  a  walk 
with  some  other  specialist  who  had  in- 
vestigated in  a  different  direction.  In 
such  a  stroll  Dr.  Bense  might  be  paired 
with  Professor  Aksakof,  lately  of  the 
University  of  Moscow." 

"  I  am  told  we  are  getting  some  very 
good  romances  from  Russia,"  murmured 
the  neurologist. 

"Yes,  or  with  Wagner,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg," added  Hargrave.  "  Either  of 
these  gentlemen  could  tell  him,  as  the 
result  of  their  experiments,  that  photo- 
graphic plates  are  more  sensitive  than 
ordinary  eyes.  Wagner,  I  remember, 
used  a  stereoscopic  camera,  that  double 
pictures  of  the  unseen  sitters  might  mu- 
tually check  each  other.  But  perhaps 
Dr.  Bense  would  say  that  to  photograph 
an  invisible  image  would  be  scientifically 
impossible." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  walk  into 
that  trap,"  said  the  doctor  decidedly. 
"  I  am  quite  aware  that  sulphate  of 
quinine  has  the  quality  of  rendering 
visible  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. '  Fluorescence,'  Professor  Stokes 
called  it,  though  why  it  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  spar  I  never  could  under- 
stand." 

"  If  we  accept  the  researches  of  these 
gentlemen,"  continued  the  Professor, 
"  they  certainly  show  that  an  unseen 
power  can  throw  into  form  some  prin- 
ciples of  matter  which,  though  invisible 


to  our  eyes,  can  reflect  the  chemical  rays 
of  light  and  impress  the  plate." 

"  And  so  none  of  your  infallible  wit- 
nesses can  be  found  outside  of  Russia," 
said  Dr.  Bense.  "  In  the  higher  latitudes 
of  that  country,  I  believe,  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  depend  upon  moonshine." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  was  the  decided 
reply.  "  There  are  the  recorded  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Crookes,  whose  hon- 
orable character  no  sane  man  has  ques- 
tioned. Add  to  these  the  attestation  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  skeptic  and  expert,  editor 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
who  tested  the  process  by  which  these 
pictures  were  produced  with  his  own  col- 
lodion and  glass  plates.  Then  there  is 
the  Beattie  series  of  photographs,  taken 
in  London  under  very  stringent  condi- 
tions ;  these  show  a  luminous  mist  — 
Dampf,  as  the  Germans  call  it  —  grad- 
ually condensing  into  definite  shapes. 
There  is  the  record  of  the  investigation 
of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Hartman  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  was  conducted  by  six  prac- 
tical photographers,  who  watched  their 
marked  plates  through  all  their  various 
workings  without  detecting  any  sign  of 
trickery.  I  do  not  refer  to  my  personal 
experiments,  as  their  results  have  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  public.  It  answers  my 
present  purpose  to  assert  that  any  intelli- 
gent man  who  will  examine  the  deposi- 
tions I  have  cited  must  conclude  that, 
even  if  insufficient  to  compel  conviction, 
they  are  weighty  enough  to  brand  with 
folly  and  incompetence  any  inquirer  who 
does  not  try  photography  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  is  now  before  us." 

Professor  Hargrave  threw  a  warmth 
of  manner  into  the  excited  emphasis  of 
the  last  sentence  which  rendered  a  pause 
prudent.  This  gave  a  little  time  for  si- 
lent meditation. 

"  How  handsome  he  is  !  "  thought  his 
wife.  "  What  a  fascinating  mixture  of 
the  cautious  calculations  of  the  man  of 
science  with  the  imagination  of  the  ro- 
mantic adventurer !  " 

The  rector  noted  the  visionary  splen- 
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dor  in  Clara's  eyes,  and  indulged  in  an 
odd  speculation  upon  the  source  of  the 
charm  of  personality.  For  instance,  had 
Margaret  Fuller  possessed  the  gift  of 
beauty,  had  Count  Ossoli  been  intellec- 
tually her  superior,  could  she  have  radi- 
ated this  influence  of  perfect  feminine 
development  ? 

"Alas,  the  pity  of  it,"  thought  Dr. 
Bense,  "  that  the  author  of  Centres  of 
Ossification,  a  book  imbued  with  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  should  revert  to  these 
old  Eldorado  dreams  !  Well,  there  are 
pathetic  precedents.  The  mind  which 
produced  the  Principia  came  to  muddle 
over  the  prophecies  !  " 

Having  made  this  reflection,  the  ge- 
nial doctor  asked  himself  whether  some 
covert  implication,  which  stretched  the 
bonds  of  courteous  discussion,  might  not 
have  slipped  in  among  his  remarks.  He 
feared  this  was  the  case ;  if  so,  it  was 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  sooth  sensi- 
bilities which  had  been  unintentionally 
ruffled. 

"  Be  sure,  Professor  Hargrave,  that  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  make  accurate  notes 
of  any  novel  manifestations  of  force 
which  you  may  be  able  to  exhibit.  It 
seemed  but  fair  to  let  you  know  that  I 
do  not  think  you  or  any  man  will  suc- 
ceed in  —  well,  I  will  say  in  discovering 
perpetual  motion  or  in  squaring  the  cir- 
cle. But  I  am  aware  that  both  these 
feats  and  others  analogous  to  them  may 
be  attempted  with  an  enthusiasm  —  nay, 
even  with  a  genius  —  that  should  •  com- 
mand our  respect.  I  shall  do  you  the 
justice  to  submit  my  memoranda,  without 
comment,  to  my  associates  of  the  Psychi- 
cal Society.  It  is  possible  that  the  united 
wisdom  of  their  several  heads  may  gen- 
erate reflections  whose  pertinency  we 
shall  both  acknowledge." 

The  Professor  bowed  his  head  in  token 
of  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement, 
and  remarked  that  he  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  getting  his  light  from  a  bat- 
tery current  instead  of  that  supplied  by 
the  dynamo.  Although  this  was  not 


commonly  used,  he  was  satisfied  of  its 
advantages  for  photography. 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  must  ask  that  our  proceedings  be 
kept  as  private  as  possible.  It  would 
injure  my  professional  standing  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  business  ;  my  position 
might  be  misunderstood,  you  see.  Be- 
sides, here  is  our  good  rector :  we  must 
look  after  his  reputation.  The  bishop 
would  be  sure  to  make  a  fuss  at  this 
irregular  peeping  behind  the  curtain." 

"It  is  only  your  medical  bishop,  mas- 
querading as  some  neurological  club  or 
hospital  committee,  whose  discipline  is 
to  be  feared,"  said  Mr.  Greyson,  quietly. 
"  Remember  that  clergymen  have  one 
special  qualification  for  these  investiga- 
tions which  you  physicists  do  not  always 
possess :  we  can  examine  without  pre- 
judice other  lines  which  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion we  already  accept." 

Dr.  Bense  might  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  conveyed  in  the  words  to 
which  the  rector  had  given  special  em- 
phasis, but  at  this  moment  the  bell-call 
of  the  telephone  rang  sharply  from  the 
adjoining  room.  Hargrave  attended  the 
summons,  and  immediately  returned  to 
say  that  Dr.  Simpson  thought  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  getting  to  Brandon 
Avenue,  and  that  a  carriage  would  be 
at  the  door  as  soon  as  they  could  put 
on  their  overcoats. 

"  Runners  or  wheels  ?  "  asked  Dr. 
Bense,  going  to  the  window. 

"Wheels,  of  course,"  answered  the 
Professor.  "  See  how  it 's  drifting  !  " 

"  That 's  good,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  there  will  be  more  room  in  a  carriage. 
Here  are  three  of  us  ;  you  will  want  one 
of  the  seats  for  the  box  of  instruments." 

"  The  driver  must  take  it  outside," 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave.  "  I  wish  to  accom- 
pany you." 

"  You,  my  dear  !  "  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  It  would  not  be  proper  to  ad- 
mit a  lady  to  the  chamber,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  Under   the   circumstances,"  replied 
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Clara,  "it  is  the  last  place  in  which  any 
lady  would  desire  to  be.  I  will  stay  be- 
low in  the  dining-room.  In  a  crisis  like 
this  you  will  surely  wish  me  to  be  near 
you." 

"•  Only  on  your  own  account  would  I 
have  it  otherwise,"  said  Hargrave  ten- 
derly. "  But  you  do  not  realize  the  strain 
upon  one  who  merely  waits  for  a  great 
result ;  it  is  far  more  serious  than  those 
know  whose  active  energies  are  strained 
to  accomplish  it." 

"  You  will  have  so  much  against  you," 
said  Clara  quietly,  "  that  you  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  cooperation  of  a  neigh- 
boring sympathy,  which  we  both  know 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  your 
work.  You  reject  my  advice  to  aban- 
don this  very  delicate  experiment ;  you 
cannot  master  all  the  conditions  for  suc- 
cess. The  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
unfortunate.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
you  can  obtain  from  Mr.  Peckster  the 
active  assistance  you  are  looking  for.  I 
do  not  doubt  his  good  intentions;  but 
his  life  has  not  been  of  the  sort  which 
enables  a  man  to  grasp  the  transcenden- 
tal consciousness  as  soon  as  the  normal 
one  is  lost.  There  will  be  a  period  of 
transition,  during  which  the  spirit  will 
be  likely  to  suffer  great  disturbance." 

"  There  are  risks  of  failure  in  all  our 
undertakings,"  said  Hargrave  proudly ; 
"  our  sole  concern  is  to  deserve  success. 
I  must  vindicate  my  toil  during  the  past 
year :  I  must  confound  Bense  and  the 
scientific  sneer  he  represents.  Yes,  I 
may  fail ;  but  to  try  I  am  pledged !  " 

"  Then,  dear,  I  have  received  my  or- 
ders," said  Clara,  with  the  soft  voice  of 
feminine  acquiescence.  "  The  carriage 
is  at  the  door  :  let  us  go." 


in. 

The  carriage  drove  a  little  way  in 
Brandon  Avenue  before  it  stopped  at  a 
decorated  dwelling  with  heavy-browed 
windows,  which  seemed  to  scowl  off  the 
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vulgar  passers  upon  the  pavement.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  imported  servant, 
who  knew  the  standard  of  deference  to 
be  observed  in  the  reception  of  visitors 
who  could  afford  to  ride.  The  party 
was  shown  into  the  dining-room,  while 
the  box  received  from  the  driver  was 
borne  up  the  stairs  with  noiseless  tread. 
Clara  felt  a  shiver  of  reluctance  upon 
entering  an  apartment  with  which  she 
had  been  familiar  when  it  was  bright 
with  flowers  and  wax  candles,  and  merry 
with  the  talk  of  wine-warmed  banquet- 
ers. The  flare  of  a  single  gas-burner 
did  not  serve  to  dispel  the  sense  of 
life's  darker  realities,  which  now  per- 
vaded the  room.  Not  a  book  or  a 
paper  was  flung  about  in  easy  negli- 
gence ;  everything  was  ranged  in  prim 
and  parallel  expectancy  of  the  coming 
event.  The  puffy  and  fluffy  achieve- 
ments of  modern  upholstery  were  at  ex- 
act right  angles  with  the  oaken  desk- 
cabinet  which  had  descended  from  the 
colonial  Pecksters.  The  brass  trim- 
mings upon  this  latter  piece  of  furniture 
were  polished  to  a  brilliancy  which  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  when  it  came 
from  the  maker's  hands,  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Many  different  scenes  had 
suffered  distortion  from  the  slight  con- 
vexity of  these  reflecting  surfaces ;  un- 
less, indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  assert 
that  this  very  fact  gave  a  truer  report 
of  the  essential  nature  of  some  of  them 
than  the  finest  French  mirror  could  have 
supplied. 

"  We  can  leave  our  coats  here,"  said 
Professor  Hargrave.  "  You,  my  dear, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  must  remain  with 
them,  while  we  gentlemen  go  up-stairs. 
Dr.  Bense,  are  you  ready  to  accompany 
us  to  the  chamber  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  that  person- 
age. "  I  shall  keep  Mrs.  Hargrave  com- 
pany until  Dr.  Simpson  sends  for  me. 
You  forget  that  my  position  is  one  of 
some  delicacy.  I  have  not  been  sum- 
moned to  a  consultation,  but  merely  ad- 
mitted to  witness  an  experiment  in  which 
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you  are  interested.  Whenever  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  thinks  that  the  moment 
is  approaching  when  my  presence  for 
this  purpose  is  desirable,  he  must  let  me 
know  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  I  am  un- 
learned in  the  code  of  your  professional 
decorums.  Mr.  Greyson  and  I  will  go 
to  the  chamber  at  once,  and  see  that 
Dr.  Simpson  is  informed  that  you  are 
below." 

Dr.  Bense,  having  signified  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  not  violate  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  occasion,  removed  an 
armchair  from  its  place  in  the  ranks, 
and  settled  himself  in  its  comfortable 
embrace.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket 
a  case  of  little  vials,  one  of  which  he 
drew  from  its  leathern  socket  and  held 
against  the  light ;  he  appeared  to  con- 
template the  contents  with  much  satis- 
faction. 

Some  moments  were  passed  in  silence. 
Clara  was  in  a  shy  and  musing  mood 
which  did  not  court  conversation.  It 
was  not  until  the  ticking  of  the  clock  be- 
came awkward  that  the  pleasant  vivacity 
of  the  doctor  broke  through  the  con- 
straint which  was  thickening  between 
them. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hargrave,  here  we  are, 
upon  as  sublime  an  adventure  as  ever 
allured  Don  Quixote  !  And  I  suppose 
we  shall  end  by  capturing  some  wretch- 
ed utensil  for  hairdresser's  soapsuds, 
which  our  good  friends  who  have  just 
left  us  may  mistake  for  Mambrino's  hel- 
met." 

"  Whenever  the  true  helmet  is  won," 
answered  Clara,  "  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  sodden  '  researcher,'  Esquire  San- 
cho,  will  discover  nothing  but  a  basin, 
which  reflects  his  own  brazen  face  as  he 
looks  into  it.  How  shall  the  fat  bundle 
of  proverbs  comprehend  that  knightly 
longing  to  serve  the  world  nobly  must 
in  the  end  win  the  prize  to  which  it  as- 
pires !  " 

"  The  Squire,  with  all  his  obesity," 
observed  the  doctor,  "  has  common  sense 


enough  to  understand  that  man's  under- 
takings must  bear  some  proportion  to 
his  capacities." 

"And  those  capacities  you  presume 
to  limit,  Dr.  Bense.  You  beg  the  whole 
question  when  you  measure  them  by 
the  Squire's  standard.  I  say  this  of 
my  own  knowledge,  and  there  is  another 
here  to  confirm  my  words.  Gideon 
Peckster,  the  dead  founder  of  the  great 
Professorship,  stands  at  this  moment  be- 
hind your  chair.  I  see  him  as  clearly 
as  I  do  you,  and  I  mark  the  contrast  be- 
tween you.  He  returns  in  dazed  and 
awkward  plight  to  assume  the  cramped 
conditions  of  earth-life ;  whereas  you, 
as  far  as  you  go,  are  an  harmonious  per- 
sonage, on  thoroughly  good  terms  with 
this  world  as  you  know  it." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Dr.  Bense, 
in  his  soothing  professional  tones,  "  will 
you  kindly  permit  me  to  feel  your 
pulse  ?  " 

The  lady  rose,  drew  off  her  long  glove, 
and  offered  a  perfectly  modeled  hand 
and  arm  to  the  physician. 

"  Nearer  normal  than  I  should  have 
supposed,"  thought  that  gentleman,  as  he 
withdrew  his  fingers  from  the  wrist. 
"  The  breathing,  however,  is  perceptibly 
quicker." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
seen  this  man,"  continued  Clara,  on  re- 
suming her  seat.  "  I  have  talked  with 
him,  though  not  as  we  are  talking  now. 
These  beings  need  no  sound  or  use  of 
voice  to  make  themselves  understood ; 
their  methods  bear  little  analogy  to  hu- 
man speech.  '  Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to 
ghost,'  they  signify  the  good  they  would 
have  us  do  ;  they  warn  us  from  the  sin 
for  which  they  suffer.  I  say  that  I  have 
often  seen  this  person  even  as  I  see  him 
now.  He  has  told  me  of  facts  in  his 
life  which  seemed  most  unlikely  to  be 
true,  but  which  family  papers  preserved 
in  that  old  desk  proved  to  be  correct. 
He  has  shown  all  those  little  traits  of 
manner  and  carriage  which  give  evidence 
of  an  individuality  unimpaired ;  and 
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these  characteristics  are  found  to  have 
been  those  of  the  Gideon  Peckster  who 
died  in  1785.  Professor  Hargrave  will 
tell  you  that  his  inquiries  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  man  have  been  minute  and 
painstaking,  and  that  in  every  particular 
they  confirmed  the  evidence  given  by 
my  senses,  —  my  senses,  remember,  not 
your  senses,  or  his  senses." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hargrave,"  said  Dr. 
•Bense,  in  his  kindliest  way,  "  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father  ;  I  am  a  phy- 
sician, not  without  some  reputation.  It 
is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  you  are  en- 
couraging a  morbid  disturbance  in  the 
organs  of  the  brain  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  What  you  mistake  for  abnor- 
mal vision  is  to  me  the  sign  of  a  certain 
ebb  in  the  tide  of  physical  life.  Your 
outward  appearance  is  stanch  and  vigor- 
ous ;  yet,  believe  me,  there  is  latent  dis- 
order which  your  friends  do  not  sus- 
pect. There  is  probably  chorea  in  your 
family,  which  appears  in'  you  under  a 
slight  form  of  epileptic  hysteria.  Don't 
lejt  my  long  words  frighten  you  ;  I  can 
write  a  prescription  which  I  •am  sure  will 
be  useful.  You  have  only  to  recognize 
these  phantoms  as  subjective  illusions 
indicating  bodily  disease.  Any  other 
course  would  be  to  trifle  with  health, 
and  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered." 

"  I  confess  to  my  full  share  of  femi- 
nine weakness,  but  to  np  feminine  in- 
validism,"  rejoined  Clara.  "  But  even 
were  the  case  otherwise,  I  do  not  admit 
that  health  should  be  the  first  object  of 
our  consideration.  There  is  an  inner 
personality,  which  must  often  be  quick- 
ened at  the  expense  of  physical  perfec- 
tion. I  have  just  been  told  where  you 
passed  the  afternoon.  It  was  in  a  house 
on  a  squalid  alley  in  the  north  part  of 
the  city.  You  were  there  for  three 
hours,  rendering  gratuitous  services  to 
its  miserable  tenants.  Stay  a  moment, 
I  am  promised  the  number !  .  .  .  Yes, 
it  was  Cranston  Court,  No.  18,  fourth 
flight." 


The  casters  of  the  doctor's  chair  here 
gave  a  sharp  squeak,  as  if  responding  to 
a  start  of  its  occupant  that  was  not  oth- 
erwise perceptible. 

"  I  see  I  am  right,"  continued  the 
lady,  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  whose 
freedom  from  color-blindness  has  been 
established  by  a  stringent  test.  "  Now 
I  tell  you,  Dr.  Bense,  that  your  blood 
would  be  purer  and  your  chance  of  lon- 
gevity better  if  you  abandoned  these 
visits,  and  devoted  the  time  to  driving  in 
the  country.  Your  answer  must  be  a 
confession  that  there  are  duties  to  be 
performed  not  always  compatible  with 
the  best  condition  of  the  gray  matter  in 
those  cerebral  hemispheres  about  which 
you  can  talk  so  learnedly.  I  can  make 
no  other  answer  to  you ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient." 

"  It  is  something,"  said  Dr.  Bense, 
"  that  you  agree  with  me  that  this  — 
what  shall  I  call  it?  —  feeling  for  the 
dead  in  the  dark  is  dangerous  to  health. 
I  must  now  go  further,  and  assure  you 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  character." 

"  I  admit  the  truth  of  what  you  say," 
replied  Mrs.  Hargrave  ;  "  there  is  no 
tree  of  knowledge  without  a  serpent 
nestling  near  it.  When  the  gates  are 
ajar,  a  miscellaneous  company  presses 
for  recognition ;  there  are  those  who 
would  degrade  a  human  spirit  as  well 
as  those  who  would  elevate  it.  But  to 
say  nothing  of  the  potency  of  my  own 
will,  remember  that  I  am  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  man  who  stands  securely 
because  his  life  is  in  harmony  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  attained.  His  intel- 
lect is  disciplined  by  the  habit  of  scien- 
tific combination,  and  this  gives  stability 
to  action  as  well  as  vigor  to  thought.  It 
is  my  office  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  use  the  chaos  of 
scattered  particulars  which  I  am  able  to 
report.  Professor  Hargrave  is  able  to 
crystallize  them,  and  will  at  length  give 
the  world  the  results." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,"  said 
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Dr.  Bense,  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  "  I 
dare  say  that  your  prettily  covered  skull- 
case  has  room  for  several  worlds  besides 
this ;  but  the  frontal  suture  closes  in 
early  life,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
them  into  it.  I  must  repeat  in  all  sober- 
ness that  what  you  mistake  for  spiritual 
strength  is  only  bodily  weakness  ;  we 
recognize  these  abnormal  conditions  of 
being  as  varieties  of  phrenetic,  convul- 
sive, or  nervous  disease.  Science  teaches 
us  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such 
ethereal  entities  as  you  imagine,  and  that, 
even  if  they  existed,  we  could  know 
nothing  whatever  about  them.  To  be 
sure,  if  Professor  Hargrave  can  prove  it 
otherwise  "  — 

The  doctor  finished  his  remark  by  a 
significant  shrug. 

"  He  will  find  that  the  brain-tissues  of 
Dr.  Fairchild  Bense  are  not  impression- 
able by  transcendental  facts,  be  the  proof 
of  them  what  it  may !  "  added  Clara, 
preferring  to  conclude  the  sentence  in 
her  own  way. 

"He  will  find  that  Dr.  Fairchild 
Bense,  being,  as  the  testators  say,  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  will  not  ac- 
cept an  order  of  relations  which  cannot 
be  made  evident  to  our  senses." 

"  Whose  senses  ?  "  persisted  the  lady. 
"  Do  you  believe  that  a  sailor  can  see 
distant  objects  at  sea  sooner  than  a  cob- 
bler or  a  watch-maker  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  his  eye  is  developed  by 
training,  and  if  he  was  following  the 
calling  of  his  ancestors  he  would  inherit 
a  special  aptitude  to  look  far  into  the 
foggy  horizon." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  while  the  ship 
was  running  parallel  with  distant  head- 
lands he  might  be  conscious  of  their 
proximity,  while  you  were  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  assented  Dr. 
Bense ;  "  but  occasionally  we  should 
meet  a  ship  coming  towards  us.  Now 
if  he  announced  its  approach  before  it 
was  visible,  he  would  substantiate  his 
claim  to  exceptional  power  of  sight." 

"Not  to  all  minds,"  said  Clara  deci- 


dedly. "  Not  to  those  who  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  theory  of  some 
physiological  Jefferson,  who  had  an- 
nounced what  he  called  the  self-evident 
truth  that  all  eyes  were  created  equal 
in  their  range  of  vision.  When  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  a  ship 
was  cleaving  the  mist  just  where  the 
sailor  had  pointed,  this  wise  junto  would 
cry  '  Coincidence.'  And  when  the  pre- 
dicted vessels  came  so  thickly  that  this 
was  no  longer  possible,  they  would  in- 
vent another  hypothesis  —  never  mind 
how  incredible  —  that  would  excuse 
them  from  acknowledging  that  some 
eyes  can  see  what  others  cannot." 

Dr.  Bense  was  conscious  that  there 
was  an  answer  to  all  this,  but,  spell- 
bound by  his  companion's  musically  in- 
cisive utterance,  he  felt  unequal  to  the 
labor  of  framing  it.  He  really  hoped 
she  would  go  on ;  he  could  of  course 
crush  her,  —  but  then  controversy  with 
a  woman  is  in  such  doubtful  taste  !  So 
the  doctor  selected  a  vial  from  his  case 
of  medicines,  and,  tapping  it  with  his 
pencil-case,  tenderly  apostrophized  its 
contents :  "  With  your  kindly  aid,  my 
little  friend,  I  can  produce  more  ocular 
spectra  than  were  ever  counted  by  St. 
Anthony  himself ! " 

The  irrelevancy  of  this  observation 
seemed  to  Clara  to  show  signs  of  waver- 
ing :  she  was  stimulated  to  continue  :  — 

"  Do  you  remember  Professor  Silli- 
man's  account  of  his  wotama,  Dr. 
Bense  ?  " 

The  doctor  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it. 

"  Well,  there  were  two  of  these  little 
cave-rats  caught  under  the  earth  where 
light  never  penetrates.  They  glared  at 
their  captor  with  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
which  saw  nothing.  It  was  only  after 
exposing  them  to  a  delicately  graduated 
light  for  a  month  or  two  that  they  ac- 
quired a  dim  perception  of  objects. 
Have  you  any  difficulty  in  believing  the 
story  I  am  telling  you  ?  " 

"Not  in   the   least.     We  know  that 
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eyes  were  originally  created  by  the  im- 
pact of  light  on  the  surface  of  an  or- 
ganism. Apollo's  touch  awakes  respon- 
sive structures,"  said  the  doctor,  lapsing, 
to  his  surprise,  into  something  that  sound- 
ed like  poetry. 

"And  the  want  of  this  stimulus  of 
light,  which  you  phrase  so  prettily,  would 
in  tune  render  such  structures  useless," 
added  Mrs.  Hargrave.  "  You  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  But  you  do  not 
know,  as  I  know,  that  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual light  which,  when  men  cease  to  bur- 
row like  these  wotama,  can  stimulate 
responsive  structures  in  the  inner  organ- 
ism." 

"  We  are  like  Bunyan's  Man  with 
the  Muck-Rake,  I  suppose,"  said  Dr. 
Bense.  "  Our  eyes  are  so  fixed  upon 
our  honest  work  that  we  do  not  look  up 
to  admire  the  shadowy  gentry  that  the 
imagination  of  idlers  has  no  difficulty  in 
discerning.  But  the  comparison  will 
not  hold ;  for  we  form  psychical  socie- 
ties, and  glance  up  from  our  labor  at 
odd  moments  to  behold  —  just  nothing 
.at  aU ! " 

"  The  comparison  is  yours,  not  mine," 
replied  Clara.  "  Bunyan  must  have 
been  dreaming  indeed  if  he  supposed 
that  his  industrious  personage  need  only 
look  up  to  see  celestial  beings.  Nature's 
analogies  do  not  countenance  any  such 
raker's  progress  as  that.  Why,  the  wo- 
tama presumably  looked  up  when  taken 
from  their  cave,  yet  they  saw  no  more 
of  this  wonderful  earth  than  a  commit- 
tee of  your  researchers  is  likely  to  see 
of  the  wonders  beyond  it.  But  these 
little  animals  modestly  trusted  the  devel- 
opment of  their  unused  senses  to  those 
who  had  some  experience  of  the  sun- 
light. For  weeks  their  dull  organs  re- 
ceived no  impression,  yet  at  last  came  a 
time  when  objects  were  faintly  outlined 
before  them.  Here,  if  we  had  some 
Esop  to  take  up  their  story,  he  might  tell 
us  how  the  elder  of  these  wotama  was 
much  disturbed,  knowing  that  his  old 
cave  companions  would  call  him  crazy 


for  reporting  these  strange  things. 
Thereupon  he  determined  that  the  best 
use  he  could  make  of  his  new  vision 
would  be  to  find  the  way  to  his  under- 
ground home.  And  once  in  the  fami- 
liar burrow,  he  began  to  talk  about  '  sub- 
jective impressions,'  '  collective  percipi- 
ence,'  '  expectant  attention,'  and  such 
learned  matters ;  for  was  it  not  well 
known  that  the  eyes  of  cave-rats  were 
never  made  to  see  with?  But  the 
younger  of  the  wotama,  caring  little  for 
the  prejudices  of  his  former  comrades, 
continued  to  submit  himself  to  the  gui- 
dance of  those  whose  eyes  had  long  been 
opened.  So  he  came  to  see  clearly,  ancj 
knew  that  the  old  cave-life  was  dark? 
ened  by  night  whimsies  which  were 
well  exchanged  for  visions  of  the  upper 
world." 

"  Your  story  is  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously," said  the  doctor,  smiling,  "  so  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  no  man  is  braver 
than  the  follower  of  science.  Here  am 
I,  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  Puritan  who 
once  met  the  Black  Man,  and  was  re- 
quested to  exchange  his  autograph  for 
the  limitless  wealth  at  the  disposal  of 
that  potentate.  My  ancestor  took  to  his 
heels,  and  lost  a  chance  for  which  his  de- 
generate descendant  would  have  put  his 
name  even  to  an  office-seeker's  petition. 
'  I  want  none  of  your  riches,'  I  would 
have  said  to  my  colored  brother  of  the 
forest ;  '  give  me  the  pen,  and  with  this 
lancet  I  will  draw  the  crimson  ink.  In 
return  I  will  take  —  not  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  —  only  your  temperature,  and 
a  cast  in  plaster  of  that  peculiar  foot.' 
You  see  it  is  a  question  of  method." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Clara,  "  I  see  that  it 
is  a  question  of  method." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  with  motionless  fea- 
tures discharged  the  message  entrusted 
to  him :  — 

"  Dr.  Simpson's  compliments  to  Dr. 
Bense,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to  see 
him  in  Mr.  Pecks-ter's  chamber  as  soon 
as  possible." 
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"  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
in  the  company  of  —  of  your  immate- 
rial acquaintance,"  said  the  physician, 
rising  from  his  chair. 

"  You  leave  me  quite  alone,  Dr.  Bense. 
Gideon  Peckster  is  at  this  moment  pre- 
ceding you  up  the  stairs." 

"  Ah !  It  would  have  been  better 
manners  to  have  given  a  stranger  the 
precedence,"  remarked  the  doctor,  as  he 
left  the  room. 

The  heavy  curtains  over  the  mirror 
looked  still  heavier,  the  time-stained  oak 
of  the  Peckster  desk  took  on  a  more 
sombre  hue,  as  Clara  found  herself  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  dining-room.  In 
spite  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  faith, 
yes,  in  spite  of  knowledge,  death  is  al- 
ways death.  We  may  natter  ourselves 
that  our  convictions  are  formed  from  a 
point  of  view  quite  outside  contemporary 
modes  of  thinking,  we  may  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  symbolism  with  which 
poetic  fancy  has  draped  the  end  of  life ; 
but  when  the  pale  presence  is  actually 
in  the  house,  it  is  no  other  than  Holbein's 
skeleton  visitor,  whose  bony  fingers  are 
pressing  the  life  from  a  human  heart. 
Clara  Hargrave  felt  that  she  had  made 
no  empty  confession  in  acknowledging 
all  a  woman's  weakness. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping  at  one 
of  the  windows;  it  was  followed  by  a 
voice  which  said,  "  Please  raise  the  sash, 
and  let  me  speak  to  you." 

The  instinct  was  to  retreat ;  but  would 
she  find  any  room  in  the  house  warmed 
and  lighted  save  that  dreadful  chamber  ? 
After  all,  it  might  be  something  impor- 
tant. No  robber  would  seek  to  enter  a 
front  window  on  Brandon  Avenue,  which 
was  cheerful,  prosperous,  and  safe,  even 
on  a  stormy  night.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  best  to  lift  the  sash,  as  requested. 

The  face  of  a  young  man,  which  ap- 
peared just  above  the  sill,  looked  long- 
ingly into  the  comfortable  room.  It  was 
a  pallid,  eager  face,  framed  in  a  com- 
forter that  muffled  ears  and  throat. 

"  What 's  going  on  inside  here  ?  "  de- 


manded this  strange  visitor.  "I  saw 
Dr.  Bense  and  Professor  Hargrave  enter 
the  door  not  half  an  hour  ago.  Tell  me 
what 's  up,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  dollar. 
See,  here  are  my  credentials." 

A  long  arm  was  thrust  into  the  room, 
with  a  card  in  the  fingers  at  the  end  of 
it.  The  inscription  was  large  enough  to 
be  read  at  some  distance. 


ME.   HARRISON  BECKBY, 
Reporter  to  the  Morning  Trumpet. 


Clara's  cheeks  reddened  with  indigna- 
tion at  this  intrusion  upon  the  sanctities 
of  a  private  household.  She  could  not 
command  the  words  to  tell  the  fellow  to 
be  gone.  She  would  blight  him  with  a 
look. 

Mr.  Beckby  perceived  the  blunder  he 
had  made.  She  was  no  servant  to  whom 
his  money  had  been  offered  ;  probably 
some  relative  or  trusted  friend  of  the 
dying  man.  Is  o  menial's  eyes  could  shoot 
such  scorn  at  him. 

"Please  to  excuse  me,  madam,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  had  now  some  tone 
of  refinement  in  it.  "  I  owe  you  a  hum- 
ble apology  for  my  hasty  speech.  These 
costly  surroundings  cushion  you  off  from 
us  humble  bread-winners  of  the  street, 
yet  I  think  your  humanity  will  pardon 
one  who  has  been  over-zealous  in  his 
calling.  Nature's  first  command  is  to 
get  a  living,  —  at  least  when  social  ar- 
rangements, which  are  open  to  much 
question,  have  not  already  provided 
one." 

"  I  accept  your  apology,"  said  the 
lady,  mollified,  as  women  are  apt  to  be, 
by  the  flattery  of  a  deferential  address. 

"  Then  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Peckster  will 
die  before  morning,  and  whether  any- 
thing is  going  on  here  in  which  the  pub- 
lic would  be  interested  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Harrison  Beckby,  pushing  his  business 
with  commendable  energy. 
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"  Much,"  said  Clara,  with  a  shudder, 
in  answer  to  the  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  yet  nothing  capable  of  record  by 
your  pencil.  Of  the  probabilities  of  Mr. 
Peckster's  condition  I  know  nothing. 
You  should  be  about  better  work  than 
this  eavesdropping." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  the  reporter  ; 
"  yet  here  I  am,  stunted  like  the  great 
majority  by  the  pressure  of  hard  mate- 
rial necessities.  I  have  some  college 
learning,  but  found  it  utterly  unexchange- 
able for  food,  clothing,  and  a  small 
amount  of  comfort.  For  a  sufficiency 
of  the  first  I  was  forced  to  snatch  such 
place  as  I  could  in  the  universal  scram- 
ble ;  as  for  the  comfort,  just  now  I  find 
very  little  of  it  upon  this  shaky  trellis 
where  I  stand  to  reach  the  window. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  a 
ring  at  the  door  would  neither  be  in  the 
best  taste  nor  produce  the  best  results. 
I  saw  a  light  in  this  room,  and  supposed 
it  must  have  been  given  to  the  nurse ; 
they  often  put  them  on  the  lower  floor, 
for,  being  rather  stout,  they  object  to 
the  stairs.  Then  I  wanted  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  Clarion's  man,  who  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  waiting  for  the 
cook's  candle.  She  promised  to  put  it 
in  the  attic  window  as  soon  as  he  dies, 
but  ten  to  one  she  does  n't  remember  it. 
We  want  the  obituary  for  our  morning 
issue  ;  there 's  a  column  of  it  all  in  type, 
and  we  shall  delay  going  to  press  till 
half  past  three  on  the  chance  of  printing 
it.  There  you  have  the  situation.  Now, 
my  dear  madam,  will  you  give  a  young 
man  who  never  injured  you  a  lift  in  his 
profession  ?  I  know  that  Professor  Har- 
grave  and  Dr.  Bense  are  in  this  house  ; 
they  brought  with  them  a  heavy  case 
containing  —  something.  What  are 
they  here  for  ?  It  can't  be  an  autopsy 
yet.  The  evening  papers  will  of  course 
have  the  full  solution  of  the  problem. 
Now  it  will  be  worth  something  to  me 
if  the  Morning  Trumpet  can  blow  the 
froth  off  this  news ;  that  will  create  a 
demand  for  our  one  o'clock  edition, 


which  will  contain  the  latest  particulars. 
Excuse  my  abruptness  :  you  can  help 
me  ;  wh«,t  do  you  say  ?  " 

Clara's  hand,  which  rested  on  the 
Peckster  cabinet,  clutched  it  convulsively 
at  the  demand  which  closed  this  extraor- 
dinary harangue.  She  must  take  time 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  There  was  in- 
deed a  secret,  —  she  shuddered  to  think 
of  her  husband's  concern  in  it,  —  and 
here  was  the  press  upon  them  at  full 
cry  !  Then  that  incomprehensible  obitu- 
ary, —  what  could  be  said  of  Ephraim 
Peckster,  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
wealthy,  well-dining  personages  ?  One 
more  life  cast  on  the  hecatomb  of  hu- 
man failures ;  how  dress  up  its  naked- 
ness for  the  gaze  of  Monday  morning 
readers  ?  Yet  there  was  good  in  the 
man  who  wished  the  world  might  gain 
new  knowledge  by  his  death.  Let  this 
be  counted  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Beckby 
should  be  dismissed  in  the  briefest 
words. 

"  I  am  going  to  shut  the  window.  Go 
away,  sir  ;  I  shall  tell  you  nothing." 

The  face  in  the  comforter  showed  such 
misery  at  this  announcement  that  it  was 
not  in  woman's  nature  to  withhold  a  ray 
of  hope.  There  were  other  considera- 
tions. The  suspicion  of  servants  might 
be  excited,  and  some  distorted  story 
might  go  into  the  papers.  If  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  these  reporters  —  and  they  really 
seemed  capable  of  getting  at  anything  — 
Ernest  should  see  them,  and  find  out 
what  they  meant  to  print.  It  would  be 
wise  to  modify  Mr.  Beckby's  dismissal. 

"  I  mean  that  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
you  just  now.  When  you  see  me  raise 
the  shade  of  that  north  window,  come  to 
the  front  door.  Do  not  ring ;  I  will 
open  it." 

With  such  promise  as  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  these  words  the  reporter 
was  forced  to  be  content.  As  the  sash 
was  replaced,  he  scrambled  to  the  ground, 
and  renewed  his  weary  watch  upon  the 
sidewalk. 
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Clara  sank  into  a  seat  close  by  the 
Peckster  desk,  upon  which  her  hand  still 
rested.  She  wondered  if  there  would 
be  any  other  incident  to  break  the  anx- 
ious hours  that  might  be  before  her. 
Anything  would  be  welcome  to  divert 
her  thoughts  from  that  unwise  yet  ab- 
sorbing investigation  which  her  husband 
was  conducting  in  the  chamber  above. 
Her  fingers  touched  the  worm-holes  in 
the  oak ;  it  was  stained  with  the  vary- 
ing colors  of  human  experience,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  floating  backwards  among 
its  shadowy  associations. 

Surely  the  desk  upon  which  he  writes 
belongs  to  the  inner  personality  of  a 
man  by  a  stronger  title  than  his  other 
possessions.  There  are  records  with  the 
pen  which  can  be  made  only  with  our 
masks  off.  How  many  documents  that 
registered  human  feeling  at  its  fervid 
glow  had  in  turn  nestled  in  that  cluster 
of  little  drawers  :  love-letters  breathing 
deathless  attachment,  marriage  certifi- 
cates promising  unalloyed  felicity,  wills 
gratifying  or  disappointing  to  expectant 
heirs,  tresses  of  hair,  mourning-lockets, 
the  bells  and  coral  of  the  baby,  —  all  the 
variety  of  musty  rubbish  we  preserve  so 
carefully,  and  which  our  successors  will 
destroy  so  lightly  to  make  way  for  equal- 
ly tender  trash  of  their  own!  It  is  a 
common  figure  to  say  that  our  lives  are 
continually  shedding  seeds  destined  to 
germinate  in  generations  after  we  have 
ceased  to  be.  And  in  the  strange,  event- 
ful history  written  in  these  times  of  ours, 
we  are  told  that  certain  sensitives, 
brought  into  contact  with  objects  upon 
which  these  invisible  seeds  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  lodged,  reverse  the  ex- 
perience of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  awake 
in  a  world  that  has  long  gone  by.  Any 
one  who  has  consulted  the  works  of  the 
late  Professor  Denton,  or  of  the  living 
Dr.  Buchanan,  knows  much  more  about 
this  wonderful  phenomenon  than  the 
present  writer  can  impart,  and  has 
reached  such  conclusion  of  its  verity  or 
emptiness  as  the  books  of  these  learned 


gentlemen  are  calculated  to  establish. 
Acceptance  of  the  doctrine  may  shed  a 
dim  light  upon  certain  puzzling  occur- 
rences. Why  did  Mill  carry  away  the 
furniture  of  that  little  room  in  the  Hotel 
de  1' Europe,  in  Avignon,  where  his  wife 
died  ?  A  strange  bee  must  have  entered 
that  severely  logical  bonnet,  when  good 
money  was  thrown  away  for  such  a 
fantasy.  Can  it  be  possible  that  there 
are  certain  persisting  relations  which  the 
human  soul  establishes  with  surround- 
ing objects,  and  which  the  philosopher's 
heart  could  feel,  though  his  intellect 
could  never  explain  ?  Then,  there  is 
that  queer  Lucretian  theory  of  simu- 
lacra, et'SoAa,  coats  of  objects,  which 
constantly  emanate  from  surrounding 
things,  and,  striking  the  organs  of  sense, 
produce  perceptions  of  what  has  been. 
It  is  strange  that  the  brilliant  skeptic, 
after  delivering  us  from  superstitions  of 
gods  and  spirits,  should  dare  to  tax  our 
credulity  with  these  crusts  and  shells  of 
dead  egos  which  refuse  to  be  put  out  of 
sight  with  the  essential  part  of  man. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Latin  poet  knew  of 
facts  that  would  not  fit  into  his  system, 
and  which  could  be  disposed  of  only  in 
this  awkward  fashion  ? 

However  these  questions  may  be  an- 
swered, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
Clara  Hargrave  the  wood  of  the  Peck- 
ster desk  seemed  to  throb  with  the  pulses 
of  past  lives  that  had  once  beat  upon 
it.  Suddenly  there  rose  before  her  an 
appearance  as  of  Judge  Peckster,  the 
second  in  descent  from  the  emigrant 
who  brought  this  solid  bit  of  furniture 
from  his  English  home.  Man  and  boy, 
he  had  written  for  half  a  century  upon 
the  ink-stained  slab,  which  now  gave  up 
an  image  of  the  magistrate  by  no  means 
identical  with  that  which  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Joab  Brymm,  had  portrayed  in 
his  funeral  sermon.  It  was  painful  to 
perceive  that  this  eloquent  discourse  — 
from  which  the  historians  have  elabo- 
rated their  interesting  character  of  Judge 
Peckster  —  was  as  little  representative 
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of  the  man  as  the  obituary  in  to-morrow's 
Trumpet  was  likely  to  be  of  his  descen- 
dant. Those  who  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  soul-perception  know  that 
it  never  stops  at  the  outside.  Shake- 
speare tells  us  with  all  his  mighty  em- 
phasis that  as  soon  as  the  dress  of  nerves 
and  muscles  is  thrown  away,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  give  in  evidence 
of  the  self  that  was  once  draped  with 
appearances.  So  teaches  Swedenborg 
and  the  lesser  seers.  Any  mind  capable 
of  absorbing  this  truth  to  the  saturation 
point  may  safely  dismiss  the  Oriental 
symbolism  which  has  hitherto  done  po- 
lice duty  for  the  world. 

There  was  a  sang-froid  of  narrow 
legality  about  this  progenitor  of  the 
Pecksters  which  gave  a  chill  to  the  room. 
It  was  clear  that  he  would  condemn  a 
woman  to  the  whipping-post,  and  the  un- 
regenerate  to  something  worse,  with  ab- 
solute complacency.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  among  the  elect,  though  his 
windy  religiosity  made  him  no  whit  more 
salvable  than  the  myriads  of  his  kind 
who  were  to  perish  everlastingly. 

It  was  a  relief  when  this  forbidding 
personage  gave  place  to  another  figure 
which  painted  itself  upon  the  airy  can- 
vas. As  the  magistrate  faded  from  his 
seat  at  the  desk,  it  was  occupied  by  an 
image  of  his  daughter,  a  slender,  grace- 
ful girl  of  some  twenty  years.  She  held 
a  goose-quill,  which  traversed  the  paper 
before  her  with  passionate  speed.  The 
writing  soon  became  as  clear  to  the  sen- 
sitive as  the  hand  that  was  producing  it. 
Yes,  it  was  a  diary ;  one  of  those  sad 
recitals  of  woman's  spiritual  struggles 
which  still  exist  in  the  attics  of  certain 
New  England  families.  Judge  Peckster, 
while  personally  holding  his  creed  to  a 
certain  flexibility,  never  doubted  that  it 
was  an  heirloom  which  he  was  bound  to 
pass  on  to  his  descendants  without  break 
or  flaw.  He  would  come  out  of  the 
daily  sunshine  of  his  reputable  vocation, 
and  devote  his  evenings  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  female  members  of  the  house- 


hold. The  judge  had  neither  the  skill 
to  do  up  his  own  ruffles  nor  the  imagi- 
nation to  depict  his  theological  tenets 
when  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sion ;  both  came  within  the  feminine 
department.  Thus  the  passing  Sunday 
mood  of  the  man  became  the  settled 
temper  of  the  week-day  life  of  women 
condemned  to  the  monotony  of  a  single 
series  of  ideas.  Clara  shuddered  as  she 
saw  that  this  unhappy  maiden  was  writ- 
ing down  her  fears  that  she  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  a 
dies  irce  more  terrible  than  anything 
David  or  the  sibyls  had  presumed  to 
prophesy  was  hanging  over  her.  The 
day  was  the  one  cheerful  festival  of  the 
Puritan  year ;  uncles  and  cousins,  with 
after-dinner  pipe  and  punch,  would  dare 
to  take  the  edge  off  the  curse  which 
weighed  upon  created  things.  She  trem- 
bled for  them  and  for  herself. 

"Another  Thanksgiving  Day,"  wrote 
the  poor  girl,  "  and  behold  I  sink  ever 
deeper  in  the  Waters  of  Affliction.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  hate  my  Sins.  '  In  a 
day  and  an  hour  when  ye  think  not !  '  — 
so  saith  the  Inspired  Penman.  What  if 
this  day  of  graceless  rejoicing  be  the  day 
chosen  by  the  King  for  reckoning  with 
Servants  lost  in  Arrears  to  Him !  Truly 
Wrath  hath  gone  out  against  us,  and  the 
everlasting  Payment  which  our  Trans- 
gressions have  merited  shall  presently 
begin.  Last  eve,  about  milking-time,  I 
met  Witch  Tilton,  who  with  her  Blood 
hath  signed  herself  forever  to  the  Prince 
of  Cozenings  and  Lies.  Yet  wherein  is 
my  case  better  than  hers  ?  The  pages 
of  this  Book  show  that  for  these  two 
years  past  I  have  been  manifestly  out  of 
the  Conditions  of  Grace.  My  Religion 
hath  consisted  of  Forms  and  Outsides, 
and  it  was  not  in  this  Heart  of  mine,  des- 
perately wicked  through  Adam's  fall, 
to  make  it  otherwise." 

And  now  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
will  Clara  Hargrave  succeeded  in  ban- 
ishing this  wretched  phantom.  "  One 
may  believe  in  a  spiritual  world  at  too 
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great  cost,"  she  murmured.  "  Better 
accept  the  negations  of  Dr.  Bense  than 
an  alternative  beset  with  such  miserable 
entanglements.  Even  the  bourgeois 
heaven  of  the  trance-medium,  with  its 
gingerbread  palaces,  picture-books,  and 
sugar-plums,  is  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  tin's  gloomy  cavern  of  despair." 

Suddenly  a  young  man  appeared  in 
the  room.  She  knew  him  for  Harry 
Peckster,  only  son  of  the  house,  killed 
in  that  fearful  collision  upon  the  rail- 
road, which  for  a  week  made  the  little 
shanty-settlement  of  West  Babel  more 
famous  than  London  or  Rome.  It  was 
difficult  to  separate  the  idea  of  life  from 
a  counterfeit  so  admirable.  The  ethe- 
real visitants  conjured  from  the  desk 
wore  the  outlines  of  humanity,  but  this 
later  presence  seemed  filled  with  its 
flesh  and  blood.  There  was  a  sad,  anx- 
ious expression  in  the  eyes,  which  ap- 
peared to  borrow  light  as  they  met  those 
of  the  percipient.  Clearly  it  was  not 
quite  well  with  this  young  fellow,  who 
had  been  wrenched  from  the  scene  where 
he  was  delighting  his  heart  with  all  the 
indulgences  the  family  wealth  could  pur- 
chase. "  He  had  everything  to  live 
for  !  "  was  the  honest  remark  when  the 
news  came,  for  men  forgot  their  cant 
in  the  sudden  shock.  Everything  ?  Of 
course  :  club  and  dinner  luxury  in  per- 
fection, pocketfuls  of  unearned  money  to 
buy  the  services  of  men  and  the  smiles 
of  women  ;  no  call  for  feats  of  bodily  or 
mental  prowess  to  win  for  Harry  Peck- 
ster the  cringing  deference  of  the  world. 
In  a  moment  this  "  everything "  had 
vanished,  and  there  came  about  him  the 
silent  shadow-land  where  he  now  dwelt. 
Clara  tried  to  comfort  this  stripped  and 
needy  soul,  who  must  painfully  unlearn 
all  that  earth-life  had  taught.  There 

O 

was  yet  an  outreaching  future,  and  hope 
in  it  for  such  as  he.  At  length  the 
eyes  into  which  the  sensitive  looked 
grew  more  and  more  dreamy,  the  mobile 
features  became  fixed.  A  gossamer 
veil  seemed  to  be  let  down  between  the 


living  and  the  dead  ;  it  thickened,  until 
the  figure  was  concealed ;  then  it  floated 
up,  and  dispersed  as  light  mist.  Clara 
Hargrave  was  alone  in  the  room. 

The  small  hours  of  the  morning  were 
reached,  but  they  passed  very  slowly. 
She  must  fix  her  mind  upon  something 
to  keep  it  from  the  fateful  chamber 
above.  She  would  compare  her  late  ex- 
periences with  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
Hargrave  was  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions. Had  he  not  laughingly  told  her 
that  while  her  beautiful  eyes  were  see- 
ing strange  sights,  she  must  borrow  his 
eyes  —  which,  though  not  pretty,  were 
penetrating  —  wherewith  to  observe  her- 
self in  the  act  of  seeing?  And  now, 
bringing  the  second  sight  of  the  intellect 
to  bear,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
her  that  the  psychometric  perceptions 
awakened  by  the  desk  were  not  sense- 
perceptions,  though  that  term  might 
properly  represent  the  appearance  of 
the  young  man.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  the  apparatus  in  the  corpora  qua- 
drigemina  (Mrs.  Hargrave  had  come  to 
take  quite  naturally  to  her  husband's 
hard  words)  had  responded  to  a  stimulus 
from  something  about  the  old  cabinet, 
and  yet  that  this  stimulus  had  not  passed 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  Then  she  remem- 
bered how  Shakespeare,  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  all  psychical  researchers,  had 
set  forth  this  whole  matter  with  absolute 
clearness.  Macbeth  recognizes  the  air- 
drawn  dagger  as  a  percept  without  a 
corresponding  neumenon.  Energy-pulses 
from  the  real  dagger,  upon  which  his 
hand  rested  and  which  he  was  to  use  in 
the  bloody  business,  informed  thus  to  his 
eyes.  The  fatal  vision  is  instantly  known 
to  be  a  psychometric  creation.  But  this 
clear-headed  man,  who  perceived  that 
the  dagger  was  manufactured  of  mind- 
stuff,  scornfully  rejects  the  suggestion  of 
his  wife  that  the  murdered  Banquo  is 
made  up  of  the  same  flimsy  material. 
"  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him."  In  this 
case  the  picture  in  the  mind  was  created 
by  impressions  received  on  the  eye 
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through  the  vibrations  of  light,  although 
the  finer  nature  of  the  light  was  adapted 
only  to  organs  of  exceptional  sensitive- 
ness. The  commentators  had  missed 
this  carefully  marked  distinction,  as  they 
had  missed  most  of  the  subtler  insights 
of  the  poet.  Apparitions  of  those  sud- 
denly torn  from  organic  existence  might 
come  with  force  enough  "  to  push  us 
from  our  stools."  Would  they  ever 
start  us  from  our  comfortably  uphol- 
stered chairs  of  natural  science  ?  This 
also  might  be  possible,  when  the  times 
were  ripe. 

Three  silvery  rings  from  the  clock 
marked  the  hour  when  footsteps  were 
again  heard  upon  the  stairs.  At  last 
the  painful  suspense  was  to  end.  There 
was  an  alacrity  and  vigor  in  Hargrave's 
step  which  betokened  release  from  a 
great  weight  of  responsibility.  The  rec- 
tor was  first  in  the  room.  His  face  was 
that  of  a  man  who  has  escaped  from 
some  dire  entanglement  which  circum- 
stances netted  about  him.  Last  entered 
the  doctor,  rubbing  his  hands,  the  em- 
bodiment of  gentlemanly.  I-told-you-so 
complacency. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  you  did  your 
best,  but  fate  was  against  you,  as,  in  one 
way  or  another,  it  always  will  be." 

"  I  shall  yet  succeed,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor resolutely,  "  but  it  will  be  by  other 
means." 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you, 
Mrs.  Hargrave,"  continued  Dr.  Bense, 
"  that  Ephraim  Peckster  has  several 
more  years  of  life  before  him.  He  may 
yet  try  his  hand  at  posthumous  photogra- 
phy on  a  future  occasion,  when  some  of 
the  present  company  may  be  induced  to 
change  parts  with  him.  The  case  was 
not  as  desperate  as  Simpson  supposed, 
though  you  will  please  not  to  quote  me 
as  saying  so.  The  stomach's  lack  of 
ability  to  retain  food  was  the  serious 
symptom." 

"  The  presence  of  Dr.  Bense  was 
providential,"  said  Mr.  Grey  son  rever- 
ently. "  Mr.  Peckster  had  certainly 


reached  the  last  stage  of  weakness ; 
even  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  broth  was  rejected. 
By  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bense,  before 
attempting  to  administer  food  to  the  pa- 
tient, he  was  given  a  sip  of  ice-water  to 
which  was  added  ten  drops  of  —  of  — 
well,  the  name  has  gone  out  of  my  head. 
You  mentioned  the  name,  I  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  doctor ; 
"  there  are  secrets  in  my  calling  as  well 
as  in  yours.  The  case  is  Dr.  Simpson's  ; 
it  is  for  him  to  report  it  to  the  medical 
journals  if  he  sees  best.  There  is  no 
harm  in  saying  that  the  drug  is  well 
known,  although  this  use  of  it  is  attend- 
ed with  risk.  It  allays  the  sensitive 
state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stom- 
ach by  inducing  a  condition  dangerously 
resembling  paralysis.  Then  there  comes 
a  moment  of  reaction,  when  the  gastric 
force  responds  to  alimentary  stimulus. 
The  difficulty  of  determining  this  happy 
instant  permits  the  use  of  this  agent 
only  as  a  last  resort.  The  reports  give 
us  but  two  similar  cases  where  its  ex- 
hibition was  successful.  I  say  two,  be- 
cause the  Berlin  Heilkunstler  gave  no 
adequate  details  of  that  mentioned  in 
its  September  issue.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  case  must  have  been  one 
of  ascites,  if  not  of  anasarca ;  and  this, 
you  see,  would  furnish  no  precedent  for 
a  matter  of  simple  peritonitis,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Peckster's." 

Although  the  rector  did  not  quite  see 
this,  he  thought  it  well  to  imitate  the 
conventional  acquiescence  with  which 
the  doctor  received  his  own  professional 
statements  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Phile- 
mon's. He  accordingly  remarked  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  dose  which  had  ena- 
bled the  patient  to  retain  food  given  at 
short  intervals,  till,  after  three  hours,  he 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  He  also 
made  bold  to  advise  Dr.  Bense  to  use 
especial  caution  lest  so  delicate  a  discov- 
ery should  get  into  improper  hands,  for 
in  these  days  our  deepest  secrets  seemed 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  interviewers  and 
reporters. 
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The  last  word  reminded  Clara  of  her 
promise  to  Mr.  Beckby.  She  raised  the 
shade  of  the  window  nearest  the  porch. 

There  was  presently  a  stamping  upon 
the  stone  steps,  as  of  one  shaking  off  the 
snow.  Clara  opened  the  front  door. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,  Mr.  Re- 
porter. Ephraim  Peckster  is  pronounced 
out  of  danger." 

"  That  is  not  good  news,"  said  Mr. 
Beckby,  with  a  disappointed  air,  "  though 
the  fact  may  be  good  enough  for  Mr. 
Peckster." 

"  Will  you  see  that  the  obituary  does 
not  appear,  —  that  there  is  no  mistake 
made  at  the  office  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must ;  that  is,  of  course, 
I  will.  Good-night,  ma'am.  You  meant 
to  do  well  by  me,  and  I  thank  you.  A 
long  wait,  and  poor  luck ! "  murmured 
the  reporter  to  himself,  as  he  went  down 
the  steps. 

On  returning  to  the  dining-room  Clara 
found  the  Professor  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  his  apparatus  in  the  packing- 
case  which  the  servant  had  brought  from 
above.  She  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
patiently  fitted  each  article  into  its  well- 
padded  compartment. 

"  I  will  send  for  this  box  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said  Hargrave 
to  the  attendant.  "  We  cannot  set  a 

O 

carriage  at  this  hour,  or  I  should  take  it 
away  to-night." 

The  man  bowed  his  acquiescence. 

"  I  fear  we  must  foot  it  through  the 
drifts,"  said  Dr.  Bense.  "  It  will  be  a 
relief  to  us  men,  after  the  ether  bottles 
of  the  sick-room.  But  I  fear  that  Mrs. 
Hargrave  "  — 

"  Borrow  no  trouble  about  that  lady," 
interrupted  the  Professor.  "  She  takes 
as  kindly  to  all  weathers  as  a  duck  or 
an  Englishwoman.  She  can  outwalk 
me,  who  have  been  called  a  good  pedes- 
trian, and  this  with  the  detestable  im- 
pedimenta of  the  feminine  wardrobe." 

Clara  found  in  that  walk  down  the 
avenue  all  the  refreshment  which  Dr. 
Bense  had  predicted.  The  storm  was 


over,  and  there  was  robust  pleasure  in 
pushing  through  the  virgin  drifts.  A 
wild,  whirling  dance  those  merry  flakes 
must  have  had  of  it !  Every  balustrade 
and  corner  of  the  architect's  fancy  was 
exaggerated  in  preposterous  outlines  of 
white.  The  street  lamps  winked  know- 
ingly from  beneath  their  towering  muf- 
flers. The  Hargraves,  brisker  walkers 
than  their  friends,  were  soon  far  enough 
in  advance  for  private  talk. 

"You  will  promise  me  now,"  said 
Clara. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Professor, 
"  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  renew  this 
experiment,  though  I  am  sure  that  un- 
der favorable  conditions  it  could  be 
pushed  to  success.  The  transition  of  a 
human  spirit  to  its  next  environment, 
though  probably  the  least  critical  mo- 
ment of  its  existence,  is  an  event 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  still  regard 
as  of  awful  importance.  Your  instinct 
was  true  in  perceiving  that  nothing  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
criticism  of  the  psychical  investigator, 
with  the  average  incompetence  for  his 
quest.  I  will  yet  get  the  scientific  proof ; 
but  I  fear  there  is  no  short  cut  to  it.  It 
must  be  picked  up  little  by  little  on  those 
long  and  roundabout  ways  which  lead  to 
knowledge." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  Clara,  "  yet 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether  the  sort  of 
proof  you  want  to  carry  conviction  to 
a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Bense  will  ever 
be  forthcoming.  In  such  cases  the  la- 
tent faculty  of  spiritual  apprehension 
cannot  be  reached  ;  it  is  overpowered  by 
the  organic  body." 

"  My  colleagues  in  the  College,"  ob- 
jected Hargrave,  "  have  a  right  to  ask 
me  to  show  them  step  by  step  any  rea- 
soning process  which  I  claim  conducts  to 
demonstration. ' ' 

"  Are  you  not  assuming  that  the  high- 
er processes  of  reasoning  can  be  impart- 
ed to  men  upon  a  lower  plane  ?  No  one 
of  our  day  has  given  us  saner  conclu- 
sions than  Emerson,  yet  he  could  never 
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show  the  contemporary  intellect  how  he 
reached  them.  The  best  reasoner  may 
be  he  who  works  with  such  absolute  ease 
and  rapidity  that  the  process  fades  from 
the  .memory,  leaving  only  the  reliable 
deposit  which  we  falsely  call  intuition." 

"  A  pretty  fancy,  I  confess,"  rejoined 
the  Professor  ;  "  yet  those  who  may  be 
reasoning  on  the  exalted  plane  you  talk 
of  should  never  cease  their  efforts  to 
sink  a  shaft  into  the  dark  academic  stra- 
ta beneath  their  feet.  If  Dr.  Bense 
claims  that  the  methods  of  modern  re- 
search have  settled  the  non-existence  of 
spirit,  I  must  use  the  same  methods  to 
show  him  the  inadequacy  of  his  conclu- 
sion ;  in  short,  I  must  confront  him 
with  a  ghost." 

"  And  here  is  one  made  to  order !  "  ex- 
claimed Clara,  pointing  to  a  figure  upon 
a  pedestal.  "  See  what  the  snow  has 
done  for  Governor  Etheredge !  " 

Their  way  had  led  them  through  a 
public  park,  in  which  stood  a  life-like 
statue  of  a  distinguished  diplomatist  and 
magistrate.  The  eminent  gentleman 
posed  hatless,  in  double-breasted  Prince 
Albert  frock,  and  with  arm  uplifted  to 
the  skies.  But  the  merciful  snow  had 
now  robed  him  in  a  spotless  toga,  appro- 
priate to  the  Ciceronian  oratory  which 
the  bronze  commemorated.  The  effect 
was  startling ;  it  bore  a  wonderful  re- 
semblance to  the  old-fashioned  appari- 
tion known  to  our  ancestors. 

The  wind  had  swept  the  snow  from 
the  ground  before  the  statue,  and  heaved 
it  in  pathless  billows  on  the  right  and 
left.  For  some  moments  the  Hargraves 
stood  spellbound  by  a  spectacle  that 
would  never  be  repeated. 

"  So  we  've  overtaken  you  at  last !  " 
cried  the  cheery  voice  of  Dr.  Bense.  "  I 
must  stop  a  minute  ;  I  —  I  'm  really  out 
of  breath  ;  I  don't  skip  over  these  drifts 
as  easily  as  you  young  people.  Why, 
do  look  at  Etheredge,  —  preaching  in  a 
surplice,  I  declare  !  At  last  we  have  a 
ghost  worth  turning  out  to  see." 

"  An  extraordinary  display,"  said  Mr. 


Greyson.  "  Look  at  the  crystals  upon 
that  outstretched  arm,  how  they  glint  in 
the  electric  light !  We  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  prophet.  And  see,  the  hand 
points  to  that  rift  in  the  clouds  through 
which  shines  the  winter  sparkle  of  the 
stars  !  " 

After  the  tension  of  those  hours  of 
waiting,  Clara  Hargrave  felt  all  the  lift 
of  the  keen,  buoyant  air.  The  witchery 
of  manner  once  so  familiar  in  fashion- 
able circles  returned  to  her,  as  she  ad- 
dressed the  doctor  with  the  lively  banter 
of  the  past :  — 

"  Come,  come,  Dr.  Bense,  you  and  I 
don't  believe  in  the  rector's  poetry.  If 
he  cannot  give  us  a  good  practical  prop- 
osition to  go  to  sleep  upon,  he  had  bet- 
ter be  as  dumb  as  Mr.  Etheredge.  Our 
ways  part  here  ;  and  before  saying  good- 
night, it  would  be  well  to  find  something 
to  which  we  can  all  assent.  Let  me  see, 
what  can  I  think  of  ?  All,  I  have  it ! 
A  triangle  is  a  rectilinear  figure  having 
three  sides.  Do  we  all  agree  about  that  ? 
But  no,  the  doctor  ought  not  to  commit 
himself  without  a  vote  of  his  Psychical 
Society." 

"  For  the  first  time  to-night  you  are 
talking  good  plain  prose,"  said  Dr. 
Bense,  entering  into  the  fun,  "and  we 
have  a  special  by-law  which  permits 
every  member  to  help  himself  to  that  a 
discretion ;  always  provided  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  steady  the  chairman  of 
his  committee  with  a  double  portion." 

"  It 's  poetry,  then,  you  must  run  away 
from,"  rejoined  Clara  archly.  "  Yet 
some  things  have  been  put  into  verse 
which  are  as  believable  as  Mr.  Peckster's 
bank  account.  Take,  for  example,  this 
stanza  from  Omar  Khayyam  :  — 

'  There  was  a  door  to  which  I  found  no  key, 
There  was  a  veil  through  which  I  could  not 

see ; 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was ;  and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and 

Me.'  " 

"  The  last  couplet  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific," said  the  doctor  approvingly.  "  But 
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how  could  so  sensible  a  writer  put  up 
with  the  inadequate  metaphors  of  the 
first  ?  There  are  locksmiths  who  can  open 
doors  without  keys  to  them,  and  there 
was  never  yet  a  veil  which  could  not  be 
seen  through  if  there  glimmered  any 
light  to  speak  of  behind  it.  If  the  poet 
had  only  lived  later,  he  would  have  found 
that  Bishop  Berkeley  had  provided  him 
with  the  comparison  he  wanted.  Our 
friend  Greyson  —  who  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  our  greatest  churchman  at  first 
hand  —  will  remember  the  '  wall  of 
brass  a  thousand  cubits  high  '  with  which 
his  imagination  once  encircled  the  Brit- 
ish kingdom.  Well,  just  such  a  wall  as 
that  shuts  us  in.  Do  we  think  we  look 
beyond  it  ?  We  see  nothing  but  the  dis- 


torted image  of  our  own  faces  as  they 
peer  into  the  burnished  surface.  Do  we 
imagine  that  we  hear  voices  ?  They  are 
only  our  own  cries  echoed  back  from  the 
clangorous  metal.  If  we  would  express 
our  limitation  by  a  metaphor,  let  us  take 
the  bishop's  brazen  wall." 

"  Faith  will  ever  soar  above  its  thou- 
sand cubits,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Science  will  yet  make  a  breach  in 
it !  "  exclaimed  Ernest  Hargrave. 

Both  men  spoke  with  the  energy  of 
absolute  conviction. 

The  statue  pointed  with  unmoving  fin- 
ger to  the  rapidly  clearing  heavens,  as 
the  mortals  who  had  paused  beneath  it 
took  their  different  ways  through  the 
snow. 

J.  P.  Quincy. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  COMPACT. 


A   SKETCH   OF  ITS   HISTOKY. 


THE  political  capacity  of  the  English 
people  is  due  in  large  measure  to  their 
great  ingenuity  in  inventing  political 
theories,  and  their  obstinate  skepticism 
in  refusing  to  believe  in  them.  Perhaps 
no  better  illustration  of  these  qualities 
can  be  found  than  in  the  history  of  that 
extraordinary  theory  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  social  compact,"  influ- 
enced deeply  the  political  life  of  Europe 
and  America  for  two  centuries.  And  it 
is  not  the  least  singular  fact  about  a  doc- 
trine which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Europe  that 
it  should  have  originated  with  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
should  have  been  invented  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  Established 
Church  against  the  attacks  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  truth  is,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  good  while 
afterwards,  the  Church  of  England  oc- 
cupied a  very  difficult  position ;  for  it 


was  assailed  on  one  side  by  the  Catholics, 
who  claimed  the  authority  of  a  divinely 
inspired  church,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Puritans,  who  referred  their  system  of 
organization  to  the  express  teaching  of 
the  Bible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  "  judicious  Hooker,"  as  he  was  af- 
terwards called,  instead  of  meeting  his 
opponents  on  their  own  ground  by 
claiming  a  divine  origin  for  the  English 
ecclesiastical  system,  parried  their  at- 
tacks by  denying  that  any  religious  body 
is  under  direct  divine  guidance  in  all 
matters,  and  asserting  that  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  church  may  be  made 
by  men,  and  that  if  according  to  reason 
and  not  repugnant  to  Scripture  they  are 
authorized  by  God. 

Hooker  begins  his  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity1 with  a  discussion  of   laws  in  gen- 
eral.    He  treats  of  the  condition  of  men 
before  the  existence  of  civil  society,  and 
1  Published  in  1594. 
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shows  how  force  might  then  be  resisted 
by  force,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  judge  in  his  own  case. 
To  escape  from  this  state  of  things 
"  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing 
unto  composition  and  agreement  amongsb 
themselves,  by  ordaining  some  kind  of 
government  public,  and  by  yielding 
themselves  subject  thereto."  A  father, 
he  says,  has  by  nature  a  supreme  power 
within  his  own  family,  but  rulers  "  not 
having  the  natural  superiority  of  fathers, 
their  power  must  needs  be  either  usurped, 
and  then  unlawful ;  or,  if  lawful,  then 
either  granted  or  consented  unto  by  them 
over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
else  given  extraordinarily  from  God,  unto 
whom  all  the  world  is  subject."  Disre- 
garding this  second  alternative,  Hooker 
bases  government  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Not  that  these  need  give 
a  special  assent  to  each  separate  law, 
for  it  is  enough  if  they  agree,  once  for 
all,  that  their  rulers  shall  have  authority 
to  make  laws  for  them.  "And  to  be 
commanded  we  do  consent,"  he  says, 
"when  that  society,  whereof  we  are 
part,  hath  at  any  time  before  consented, 
without  revoking  the  same  after  the  like 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore  as  any 
man's  deed  past  is  good  as  long  as  him- 
self continueth ;  so  the  act  of  a  public 
society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years 
sithence  standeth  as  theirs  who  present- 
ly are  of  the  same  societies,  because  cor- 
porations are  immortal ;  we  were  then 
alive  in  our  predecessors,  and  they  in 
their  successors  do  live  still.  Laws 
therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever, 
are  available  by  consent." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  theory  of 
the  social  compact ;  for  although  the  idea 
that  the  authority  of  the  ruler  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  people  was  not 
new,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  be- 
fore Hooker  deduced  the  lawfulness  of 
laws  from  the  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  to  form  a  civil  society. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to 
make  too  positive  in  regard  to  Hooker's 


claim  as  first  mventor,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  theory  may 
have  been  originated  by  several  persons 
independently  during  the  last  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  course  of 
thought  had  for  many  years  been  such 
as  to  prepare  men's  minds  to  produce 
and  accept  a  theory  of  this  kind ;  and, 
indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of 
the  king  is  derived  from  the  consent  of 
his  people  had  recently  become  very 
prominent,  and  had  developed  until  it 
assumed  a  form  only  a  little  less  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  theory  enunciated 
by  Hooker.  The  desire  to  get  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  monarch  always  acted  as  a 
strong  spur  to  drive  men  to  opinions 
which  made  his  tenure  of  power  depen- 
dent upon  the  will  of  his  subjects.  The 
English  and  Scotch  Protestants  smarting 
under  the  persecutions  of  the  two  Marys, 
the  Catholic  league  in  France  furious 
with  Henry  III.,  and  in  their  train  the 
Jesuits,  all  insisted  on  the  right  of  de- 
posing a  king,  and  often  went  so  far  as 
to  justify  his  assassination.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  difference  in  their  doctrines, 
for  many  of  the  Catholics  maintained 
that  a  king  must  be  deposed  by  the  Pope 
before  he  could  be  murdered  by  a  sub- 
ject, while  the  Protestants  had  no  such 
weapon  at  their  command. 

The  theory  once  started  soon  became 
popular,  and  before  long  it  was  put  into 
practice  ;  and  in  fact  the  first  social  com- 
pact known  to  history  was  made  on  the 
llth  of  November,  1620,  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower.  It  was  clearly  no  desire 
to  uphold  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  induced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
thus  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  barba- 
rism ;  nor  does  this  document  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  democratic 
doctrines,  but  rather,  as  Bradford  tells 
us,  of  threats  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  on  board,  whom 
no  one  had  power  to  control,  because  the 
patent  issued  in  favor  of  the  Pilgrims 
covered  only  a  part  of  the  territory  then 
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called  Virginia,  and  did  not  extend  to 
New  England.1  The  colonists  found 
themselves  much  in  the  position  of  the 
navigator  who  sailed  off  his  chart,  and 
was  obliged  to  invent  a  new  one  to  cover 
the  emergency.  The  agreement  was 
probably  signed  by  all  the  men  of  the 
party,  and  it  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  ye  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwriten,  the  loyall  sub- 
jects of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King 
James,  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britaine,  Franc,  &  Ireland  king,  de- 
fender of  ye  faith,  &c.,  haveing  under- 
taken, for  ye  glorie  of  God,  and  advance- 
mente  of  ye  Christian  faith,  and  honour 
of  our  king  &  countrie,  a  voyage  to 
plant  ye  first  colonie  in  ye  Northerne 
parts  of  Virginnia,  doe  by  these  presents 
solemnly  &  mutualy,  in  ye  presence  of 
God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  & 
combine  our  selves  togeather  into  a  civill 
body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  & 
preservation  &  furtherance  of  ye  ends 
aforesaid ;  and,  by  vertue  hearof  to  en- 
acte,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  & 
equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu- 
tions, &  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  conve- 
nient for  ye  generall  good  of  ye  colonie, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  In  witnes  wherof 
we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names 
at  Cap-Codd  ye  11.  of  November,  in  ye 
year  of  ye  raigne  of  our  soveraigne  lord, 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  & 
Ireland  ye  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
ye  fiftie  fourth.  An0  :  Dom.  1620." 

The  theory  of  the  social  compact  was 
not  exhausted  by  this  first  experiment, 
but  was  taken  up  by  Hugo  Grotius  in 
his  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  which 
appeared  in  1625.  He  declares  that 
"  the  mother  of  Natural  Law  is  human 
Nature  itself,  and  the  mother  of  Civil 
Law  is  that  very  obligation  which  arises 
from  Consent,  which  deriving  its  Force 
from  the  Law  of  Nature,  Nature  may  be 

1  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion. The  2.  Booke. 


called,  as  it  were,  the  Great  Grandmoth- 
er of  this  Law  also."  Grotius,  while  in- 
clining to  absolute  monarchy,  says  that 
the  questions,  in  what  persons  or  bodies 
sovereignty  resides,  how  it  is  limited 
and  divided,  and  whether  there  exists  a 
right  to  resist  and  make  war  upon  the 
sovereign,  depend  upon  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  But  al- 
though he  founds  his  political  system  on 
the  social  compact,  he  dwells  upon  the 
theory  but  little,  and  it  occupies  only  a 
very  small  part  of  his  book.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Milton,  who,  in  his  essay 
entitled  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Mag- 
istrates,2 traces  the  outlines  of  the  prin- 
ciples afterwards  so  fully  developed  by 
Locke. 

In  1651  the  social  compact  received 
a  new  and  unexpected  turn  from  the 
powerful  intelligence  of  Hobbes,  the 
skeptic.  This  remarkable  man  wrote 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  aver- 
sion inspired  by  some  of  his  religious 
views  was  increased  to  horror  by  his  po- 
litical theories ;  for  he  was  an  admirer  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  made  use  of  the  social  compact  to 
support  his  doctrine  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  king.  Hobbes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  really 
understood  the  difference  between  law 
and  morality,  and  who  saw  clearly  that 
moral  duties  do  not  in  themselves  im- 
pose legal  obligations,  or  confer  legal 
rights.  He  lays  down  a  series  of  laws 
of  nature,  which  he  derives  from  the 
desire  for  self-preservation  and  from  the 
principle  that  each  man  ought  to  be  will- 
ing in  his  own  interest  to  strive  for 
peace,  and  for  that  end  to  lay  aside  part 
of  his  natural  freedom,  and  be  content 
"  with  so  much  liberty  against  other 
men  as  he  would  allow  other  men 
against  himself."  Thus  he  starts  from 
a  purely  self-regarding  basis,  and  yet  he 
brings  his  precepts  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  golden  rule.  The  laws  of  nature, 

2  Written  in  1649,  in  justification  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I. 
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he  says,  are  binding  only  on  the  con- 
science of  the  individual,  and  he  distin- 
guishes them  carefully  from  laws,  prop- 
erly so  called,  which  are  "  the  word  of 
him  that  by  right  hath  command  over 
others ; "  a  doctrine  more  elaborately 
expounded  by  Austin  in  his  masterly 
work  on  jurisprudence.  From  one  of 
his  laws  of  nature  Hobbes  draws  a  con- 
clusion which  is  sufficiently  odd  to  de- 
serve special  notice.  He  says  that  where 
one  is  trusted  to  judge  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  he  judge  equally  between  them. 
"  And  from  this,"  he  continues,  "  fol- 
loweth  another  law,  '  that  such  things  as 
cannot  be  divided  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon,' "  or  if  they  can  neither  be  divided 
nor  enjoyed  in  common,  that  the  entire 
right  be  determined  by  lot.  The  lot 
may  be  arbitrary  or  natural,  and  among 
natural  lots  he  classes  primogeniture. 
Such  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  almost  as  ingenious  as  the 
one  given  in  lolanthe,  where  the  inher- 
itance is  likened  to  a  Derby  Cup,  a  sort 
of  racing-prize  won  by  the  first-born. 

Treating  first  of  the  state  of  nature 
where    "  men    live   without   a   common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe," 
"  Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 

Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature, ' '  — 

a  war  in  which  there  is  no  law,  and  con- 
sequently no  injustice ;  in  which  each 
man,  being  bound  only  by  the  duty  of 
self-preservation,  is  entitled  to  make  use 
of  everything  for  that  end,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  each  man  has  a  right  to  every- 
thing. It  is  to  get  themselves  "  out 
from  that  miserable  condition  of  warre," 
he  tells  us,  that  men  who  naturally  love 
liberty  are  willing  to  put  a  restraint 
upon  themselves  and  live  in  common- 
wealths. Now  a  man  may  renounce  or 
transfer  any  portion  of  his  rights,  and 
when  he  has  done  so  he  is  bound  not  to 
hinder  those  to  whom  he  has  granted 
a  right  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  it. 
Any  such  hindrance,  indeed,  would  be 
an  injustice.  In  this  way  Hobbes  founds 
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all  right  and  justice  on  the  transfer  of 
rights,  and  011  that  mutual  transfer  of 
rights  which  he  calls  contract.  Having 
thus  laid  his  foundations  by  a  careful 
course  of  reasoning,  he  declares  that  a 
commonwealth  is  "  made  by  covenant  of 
every  man  with  every  man,  in  such  man- 
ner, as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every 
man,  '  I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right 
of  governing  myself,  to  this  man,  or  to 
this  assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition, 
that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him,  and 
authorize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner.' 
This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one 
person  is  called  a  '  Commonwealth,'  in 
Latin  civitas.  This  is  the  generation 
of  that  great  '  leviathan,'  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  reverently,  of  that  '  mortal 
god,'  to  which  we  owe,  under  the  'im- 
mortal God,'  our  peace  and  defence." 

Such  a  description  of  the  institution  of 
a  commonwealth  by  a  common  contract 
to  invest  the  sovereign  with  what  may 
be  called  a  universal  power  of  attorney 
seems  innocent  enough,  but  Hobbes  in- 
geniously draws  from  it  some  very  star- 
tling conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
contract  cannot  be  set  aside  without  the 
consent  of  every  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  ;  and  certain  rights  having  been 
transferred  to  the  sovereign,  they  cannot 
be  withdrawn  from  him  without  his  own 
consent.  In  the  second  place,  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  sovereign  cannot  be 
limited  by  any  condition  or  covenant  in 
favor  of  the  subject,  because  the  whole 
community  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  a 
covenant,  since  there  is  no  community 
until  the  contract  instituting  the  sover- 
eign has  been  made  ;  and  if  the  sover- 
eign make  any  such  covenant  with  indi- 
viduals it  is  of  no  avail,  because  every 
breach  of  the  covenant  is  the  act  of  each 
of  those  individuals  done  by  the  sover- 
eign as  their  agent.  From  the  same 
principle  it  follows  that  the  sovereign 
cannot  wrong  his  subjects  or  be  punished 
by  them,  for  each  of  his  acts  is  the  act 
of  his  subjects  themselves.  In  short,  the 
sovereign  must  in  all  cases  be  absolute, 
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and  his  rights  are  incapable  of  limita- 
tion. 

Hobbes,  like  all  writers  of  his  time, 
divides  governments  into  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  and  democracies  ;  and 
while  it  does  not  strictly  follow  from 
his  premises,  he  denies  the  possibility  of 
a  mixed  form.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  he  regards  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. 

Now  although  the  apologists  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  were  not  wanting  in  those 
days,  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  were  not 
generally  adopted  by  them,  but  the  the- 
ory of  the  social  compact  became  there- 
after almost  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  writers  of  a  more  democratic  school. 
No  doubt  the  personal  unpopularity  of 
Hobbes  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  this  result,  for  his  religious  views,  ex- 
aggerated as  they  were  by  public  report, 
rendered  his  name  so  detested  as  to 
throw  discredit  on  his  political  theories. 
This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1683  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  an 
attempt  to  uphold  Charles  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  absolute  power,  specially 
condemned  certain  of  the  political  doc- 
trines of  Hobbes,  together  with  those  of 
Milton,  Baxter,  and  other  writers  of  re- 
publican tendencies.  But  the  chief  rea- 
son that  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  be- 
came the  weapon  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  theory  of  the  social  compact  was 
monopolized  by  the  more  democratic 
school,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
that  theory  itself,  and  of  the  times  in 
which  it  prevailed.  In  the  first  place, 
those  who  claimed  a  divine  origin  for 
the  established  order  of  things  might 
readily  be  believed,  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  persuade  people  that  a  system 
of  popular  government,  which  had  been 
almost  unknown  since  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  was  under  special  divine 
protection.  If,  in  the  second  place,  the 
origin  and  legality  of  government  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  consent  of  the  people, 
it  was  hardly  credible  that  the  people 


would  have  so  tied  their  own  hands  as  to 
be  unable  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  sys- 
tem they  had  instituted  ;  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  people  should  interpret 
the  original  contract  according  to  their 
present  needs.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  a  theory  which  magnified  the  im- 
portance of  the  people  in  the  institution 
of  the  state,  and  depressed  that  of  the 
king,  was  certain  to  be  popular  with  the 
multitude,  and  to  be  received  with  little 
favor  at  court. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
the  popular  school  was  the  unfortunate 
Algernon  Sydney,  to  whose  pen  Massa- 
chusetts owes  her  motto.  Sydney  was 
accused  of  connection  with  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  and  at  his  trial  the  manu- 
script of  his  Discourses  on  Government 
was  produced  to  prove  his  political  sen- 
timents, and  became,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
his  death.  These  Discourses  were  com- 
posed as  an  answer  to  the  Patriarcha,  an 
extremely  monarchical  book,  written  by 
Sir  Robert  Filmer ;  but  although  they 
found  all  government  upon  consent,  the 
social  compact  is  very  far  from  being  a 
prominent  feature  in  them. 

The  theory,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  which  affirms  that  there  is  a  contract 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  came 
in  very  conveniently  at  the  time  of  the 
English  Revolution ;  not,  indeed,  as  a 
motive  for  depriving  James  II.  of  his 
throne,  but  rather  as  a  plausible  justifi- 
cation for  an  act  which  the  nation  had 
determined  to  commit.  The  social  com- 
pact helped  to  save  the  country  at  that 
time  from  a  very  great  embarrassment ; 
for  the  people  were  not  yet  worked  up 
to  the  point  of  deposing  the  king,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  theory,  and 
for  James's  disinterestedness  in  taking 
himself  out  of  the  way  at  the  right 
time,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  English 
would  ever  have  got  rid  of  him.  As  it 
happened,  however,  the  Convention  was 
able  to  come  to  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  king  James  the  Second,  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
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of  the  Kingdom,  by  breaking  the  origi- 
nal Contract  between  king  and  people, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other 
wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental Laws,  and  having  withdrawn 
himself  out  of  this  Kingdom,  has  ab- 
dicated the  Government,  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  become  vacant." 

It  was  only  about  two  years  after 
James  II.  had  lost  his  crown  in  this 
complicated  way  that  John  Locke,  the 
philosopher,  published  his  Treatises  on 
Government,  which,  like  Sydney's  Dis- 
courses, were  written  as  an  answer  to 
Filmer's  book,  again  brought  into  pro- 
minence by  the  utterances  of  the  Jacobite 
divines.  These  Treatises  are  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  common 
law,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
standard  of  Whig  principles  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Locke  begins  with  the  pro- 
position —  the  only  one  common  to  all 
the  writers  on  the  social  compact  —  that 
in  a  state  of  nature  all  men  are  equal, 
but,  unlike  Hobbes,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  law  of  nature  has  a  binding  force  be- 
fore the  institution  of  civil  societies.  He 
declares  no  one  ought  to  injure  another 
in  his  health,  liberty,  or  possessions ;  and 
inasmuch  as  in  a  state  of  nature  no  one 
has  any  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over 
any  one  else,  the  execution  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  put  into  every  man's  hands,  so 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  punish  the 
transgressors  of  that  law.  In  addition 
to  this  right,  which  belongs  to  every 
one,  a  person  injured  has  a  special  right 
to  exact  reparation  from  the  offender. 
The  right  of  property  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture Locke  derives  from  the  appropriation 
of  such  things  as  before  lay  in  common 
by  bestowing  labor  upon  them,  and  as 
examples  of  this  he  mentions  the  gath- 
ering of  apples  from  the  trees,  the  kill- 
ing of  deer  in  the  chase,  and  the  tilling 
and  planting  of  land.  According  to 
Locke,  therefore,  the  law  of  nature  in- 
vests a  man  with  all  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  ;  and  it  can  be  no  intention 
of  acquiring  legal  rights  that  drives  men 


into  political  societies,  but  the  desire  of 
protecting  and  securing  those  already  in 
existence,  and  of  avoiding  that  state  of 
war  which,  although  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  state  of  nature,  is  a  condi- 
tion likely  to  arise  from  the  absence  of 
a  common  judge.  A  political  society  is 
formed,  he  says,  when  a  number  of  men 
agree  to  give  up  to  that  society  their  in- 
dividual right  of  punishing  offenders, 
and  of  exacting  by  their  own  force  re- 
dress for  injuries  ;  and  in  so  doing  they 
consent  that  the  majority  (unless  there 
is  a  stipulation  for  a  larger  proportion) 
shall  have  power  to  make  and  execute 
laws  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  society  is  formed, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  call  upon 
each  man  to  employ  his  force  to  carry 
out  the  judgments  of  the  society. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  Locke 
takes  occasion  to  make  a  very  clever  hit 
at  the  doctrines  of  the  Stuarts,  for  he 
declares  that  the  difference  between  a 
state  of  nature  and  a  state  of  civil  soci- 
ety consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  a  known  authority,  to  which 
every  man  may  appeal,  and  adds  that 
any  one  who  is  not  subjected  to  such  an 
authority  is  not  in  a  state  of  civil  society. 
He  then  draws  the  conclusion  that  an 
absolute  prince  is  in  a  state  of  nature 
with  regard  to  his  subjects.  By  becom- 
ing absolute,  therefore,  a  prince  forfeits 
all  lawful  authority  over  his  subjects, 
and  ceases  to  be  a  prince  at  all.  The 
course  of  a  monarch  who  aspires  to  be  ab- 
solute resembles,  in  Locke's  opinion,  one 
of  those  games  of  chance,  in  which  the 
player  progresses  until  a  throw  of  the 
dice  brings  him  upon  a  number  marked 
with  a  ditch  or  other  device,  when  he  is 
cast  entirely  out  of  the  game,  and  must 
begin  again  at  the  very  beginning. 

Locke  goes  on  to  discuss  the  position 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  in  this  matter  he 
is  more  logical  than  the  other  writers 
upon  the  subject ;  for,  basing  the  society 
upon  the  consent  of  the  individuals  who 
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compose  it,  he  boldly  proclaims  that  no 
man  can  bind  his  children  beyond  the 
period  of  their  infancy,  and  that  as  each 
child  comes  of  age  he  is  free  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  society,  or  to  de- 
clare himself  irrevocably  a  member  of 
it.  Even  without  such  a  declaration,  a 
person  who  takes  possession  of  property 
within  the  commonwealth,  or  who  re- 
sides within  its  limits,  consents  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  society  so  long 
as  the  enjoyment  or  residence  contin- 
ues ;  but  he  may  at  any  time  dispose  of 
his  property,  leave  the  commonwealth, 
and  attach  himself  to  another  commu- 
nity. 

The  body  politic  once  constituted,  the 
majority  have  power  to  institute  the 
form  of  government ;  and  this  may  be  a 
democracy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  monarchy, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  power 
of  making  laws.  When  once  established 
the  legislature  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
power  by  the  people,  unless  it  acts  con- 
trary to  its  trust,  or  until  it  has  reached 
the  limits  set  for  its  continuance ;  but 
if  the  legislature  has  put  the  executive 
power  into  other  hands,  it  may  resume 
that  power  at  its  pleasure,  and  punish 
for  maladministration  of  the  laws. 

The  subject,  however,  which  interests 
us  the  most  is  to  be  found  in  the  chap- 
ter where  he  treats  "  Of  the  Extent  of 
the  Legislative  Power  ;  "  for,  in  Locke's 
opinion,  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
is  not  absolute,  but  limited  by  the  object 
for  which  men  entered  into  the  society. 
He  declares  that  the  legislature  cannot 
be  "  arbitrary  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  people,"  and  that  it  "  cannot  as- 
sume to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  extem- 
porary arbitrary  decrees,  but  is  bound 
to  dispense  justice  and  to  decide  the 
rights  of  the  subject  by  promulgated 
standing  laws,  and  known  authorized 
judges  ;  "  because  it  was  precisely  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  hav- 
ing no  fixed  laws  and  no  certain  judge 
that  induced  men  to  enter  into  society. 
On  the  same  ground  he  holds  that  the 


"  supreme  power  cannot  take  from  any 
man  any  part  of  his  property  without 
his  own  consent.  For  the  preservation 
of  property "  is  "  the  end  of  govern- 
ment and  that  for  which  men  enter  into 
society." 

Locke  proceeds  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  acts  of  the  executive  and  of  the 
legislature  done  in  excess  of  their  au- 
thority, and  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  tyranny  lays  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  "  whoever  in  author- 
ity exceeds  the  power  given  him  by  the 
law,  and  makes  use  of  the  force  he  has 
under  his  command  to  compass  that  upon 
the  subject  which  the  law  allows  not, 
ceases  in  that  to  be  a  magistrate,  and 
acting  without  authority  may  be  opposed, 
as  any  other  man  who  by  force  invades 
the  right  of  another."  In  his  conclud- 
ing chapter  on  the  Dissolution  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  carries  the  same  idea  still 
further,  and  finds  two  internal  causes  of 
dissolution.  The  first  of  these  is  pre- 
sented when  the  legislature  is  altered : 
which  happens  when  any  single  person 
sets  up  his  own  will  in  place  of  the 
laws,  hinders  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  changes  the  mode  of  election 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  and 
in  this  and  all  other  cases  where  the 
government  is  dissolved,  the  people  are 
at  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
new  one.  The  other  cause  of  dissolution 
occurs  when  the  legislators  or  the  prince 
act  contrary  to  their  trust ;  and  the  for- 
mer act  "  against  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  when  they  endeavor  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  to  make 
themselves,  or  any  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, masters  or  arbitrary  disposers  of 
the  lives,  liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the 
people."  "  Whenever  the  legislators  en- 
deavor to  take  away  and  destroy  the 
property  of  the  people,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery  under  arbitrary  power,  they 
put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war 
with  the  people,  who  are  thereupon  ab- 
solved from  any  farther  obedience,  and 
are  left  to  the  common  refuge  which 
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God  hath  provided  for  all  men  against 
force  and  violence." 

In  reading  this  essay  of  Locke  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance between  some  of  his  deductions 
and  the  doctrines  of  our  own  jurists  ; 
and  we  might  almost  suppose  that  the 
Treatises  on  Government  were  intended 
to  be  a  commentary  on  the  principles 
of  American  Constitutional  Law.  For, 
in  fact,  the  idea  that  a  statute  which 
conflicts  with  the  constitution  is  not  law 
and  has  no  effect  was  not  altogether  an 
invention  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as 
has  often  been  supposed,  but  is  a  very 
natural  development  of  certain  principles 
of  the  English  common  law. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  England 
went  through  a  period  of  intense  politi- 
cal excitement  which  culminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.,  and  during  this 
time  political  thought  was  very  philo- 
sophical, and  busied  itself  with  inquiries 
about  the  nature  and  origin  of  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  excitement  sub- 
sided in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of 
Anne,  and  was  extinguished  under  the 
House  of  Hanover,  it  was  but  natural 
that  political  thought  should  adapt  itself 
to  circumstances,  and,  putting  off  the 
speculative,  assume  a  positive  form.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  theory  of  the 
social  compact  rapidly  lost  its  promi- 
nence in  England,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges  entirely  disappeared  from 
view.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw 
political  thought  enter  on  a  course  of 
active  speculation,  and  consequently  the 
social  compact  reappeared  with  all  its 
force  and  in  the  old  form,  although,  cha- 

1  The  differences  between  Rousseau's  teach- 
ing and  the  course  of  things  in  the  French 
Revolution  are  more  apparent  than  real.  His 
one  restriction,  for  example,  on  the  power  of 
the  people  is  to  be  found  in  his  doctrine  that 
no  law  can  be  made  which  is  not  of  general 
application;  but  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
applied  in  any  country  where  the  reverence  for 
law  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it  was  in 
France,  and  it  was  especially  valueless  in  a 


meleon-like,  it  had  changed  its  color  to 
suit  its  new  surroundings.  Montesquieu, 
the  most  profound  of  the  political  think- 
ers of  his  day,  makes,  it  is  true,  no  use 
of  the  theory ;  a  fact  which  illustrates 
his  strong  common  sense.  His  shrewd- 
ness, indeed,  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  his  remarks  upon  Hobbes's  no- 
tion that  the  state  of  nature  was  a  state  of 
war ;  for  he  wisely  suggests  that  man  in 
a  wild  condition,  instead  of  living  in  a 
state  of  war,  lived  in  a  state  of  abject 
terror,  and  that  on  seeing  a  stranger  his 
first  impulse,  far  from  being  a  passion 
to  fight,  was  probably  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  run  away.  Rousseau,  on  the 
other  hand,  reveled  in  the  theory  of  the 
social  compact.  In  it  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  key  to  liberty,  and 
the  lamp  that  was  to  dispel  all  ignorance 
and  oppression  from  the  world.  He  de- 
veloped it  in  a  style  so  attractive,  and 
with  a  spirit  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  that  were  beginning  to  spread 
over  Europe,  that  his  book  by  its  popu- 
larity has  eclipsed  all  other  works  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  theory. 
Rousseau's  Contrat  Social  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1762  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  Locke's  Treatises  are  saturated  with 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  so  the 
Contrat  Social  mirrors  the  doctrines  of 
the  coming  Revolution.1  It  is  very  evi- 
dent indeed  to-day  that  France,  so  long 
accustomed  to  a  concentrated  and  des- 
potic government,  could  not  suddenly 
acquire  the  habits  of  personal  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  which  give  character1 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  govern- 
ment. After  clearing  away  the  wreck 

country  where  so  much  legislation  was  in  real- 
ity accomplished  by  the  decrees  of  the  magis- 
trates. His  theory  that  nothing  can  be  enact- 
ed except  directly  by  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed 
to  the  contempt  with  which  the  mob  of  Paris 
treated  the  national  legislature,  but  was  clear- 
ly inapplicable  to  a  land  of  anything  like  the 
size  of  France. 
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of  feudalism,  which  had  become  a  mere 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  progress,  and 
introducing  equality  of  rights,  the  French 
Revolution  was  destined  to  leave  polit- 
ical power  as  concentrated  and  despotic 
as  before  ;  only  substituting  in  the  place 
of  the  king  of  France  some  assembly, 
directory,  emperor,  or  at  the  very  best 
some  chance  popular  majority,  each  one 
of  which,  however  wise  and  just  he 
might  be,  and  however  much  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  the  public  good,  could 
not  fail  to  govern  arbitrarily. 

Assuming,  like  every  other  writer  on 
the  social  compact,  that  all  men  are  by 
nature  free,  and  that  civil  society  is  an 
artificial  contrivance,  which  requires  for 
its  legality  the  consent  of  every  member, 
Rousseau  inquires  how  a  man  can  assent 
to  such  an  arrangement  without  injuring 
himself  or  neglecting  his  own  interests, 
and  he  proposes  the  following  problem  : 
"To  find  a  form  of  association  which 
shall  defend  and  protect  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  community  the  person  and 
property  of  each  member,  and  by  which 
each  person,  uniting  with  all,  nevertheless 
obeys  only  himself,  and  remains  as  free 
as  he  was  before."  This  problem  he 
solves  by  supposing  a  complete  transfer 
of  each  member,  with  all  his  rights,  to 
the  society ;  because,  he  says,  as  each 
man  gives  himself  entirely  to  the  whole 
society,  he  gives  himself  to  no  individ- 
ual, and  the  condition  of  all  being  the 
same,  no  one  has  any  interest  to  render 
it  burdensome  for  any  one  else.  In  an- 
other place  he  expresses  his  idea  of  the 
original  contract  by  saying  that  each  one 
of  us  puts  himself  and  all  his  powers 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  will 
(volonte  generate),  and  we  receive  again 
each  member  as  an  indivisible  part  of 
the  whole.  The  idea  of  this  general  or 
common  will  is  the  distinctive  part  of 
Rousseau's  theory  and  the  key  to  his 
whole  system. 

Rousseau  next  treats  of  the  sovereign, 
which  is  simply  this  same  society  as  a 
whole  considered  in  relation  to  its  mem- 


bers ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  body  politic  that 
the  sovereign  should  be  able  to  impose 
upon  himself  a  law  which  he  cannot 
break,  for  it  would  be  simply  a  case  of 
an  individual  binding  himself  by  a  con- 
tract made  only  with  himself.  No  fun- 
damental law  of  any  kind,  therefore, 
can  be  binding  upon  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  not  even  the  social  compact  itself. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  need  of  any 
guarantee  against  the  sovereign  power, 
because,  being  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  this  power  should  want  to  in- 
jure them  as  a  whole,  nor  can  it  injure 
particular  individuals.  The  sovereign, 
indeed,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  ex- 
ists, is  always  what  he  should  be.  These 
last  two  propositions,  although  at  first 
sight  somewhat  surprising,  are  deduced 
from  the  very  nature  of  sovereignty  it- 
self, which  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
the  aforesaid  general  will ;  for  it  is  only 
to  the  general  will  that  the  members  of 
the  society  agree  to  submit  themselves. 
The  general  wiU,  however,  does  not  mean 
simply  the  common  will  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  but  is  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  and  denotes  the  com- 
mon will  of  those  members  only  when 
that  will  is  applied  to  an  abstract  or 
general  question  affecting  the  whole 
community.  When  the  common  will  is 
applied  to  an  object  of  this  sort,  it  is  an 
act  of  sovereignty,  and  is  called  a  law  ; 
but  a  determination  upon  any  particular 
or  personal  matter  cannot  be  an  act  of 
the  general  will,  or  an  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty, and  consequently  Rousseau  re- 
fuses to  consider  as  laws  at  all  what  we 
term  special  or  private  laws ;  at  most 
they  are  decrees  or  acts  of  the  magis- 
trature.  The  question  naturally  pre- 
sents itself,  What  is  this  general  will, 
and  who  has  power  to  declare  it  ?  To 
this  Rousseau  replies  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  members  of  the  community,  and  that 
no  one  else  has  power  to  declare  it ;  nor 
can  it  be  delegated,  because,  although 
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a  man  may  say  that  his  will  is  the  same 
as  that  of  another  man  at  any  particu- 
lar moment,  or  on  any  specific  question, 
yet  he  cannot  say  that  his  will  in  the 
future,  and  on  any  questions  that  may 
hereafter  arise,  will  always  be  the  same 
as  that  of  another  person.  The  power 
of  making  laws,  therefore,  can  be  dele- 
gated neither  to  a  prince  nor  to  a  house 
of  representatives,  but,  while  laws  may 
be  prepared  and  discussed  by  them,  they 
can  be  enacted  only  by  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  duly  assembled  for 
the  purpose ;  and  for  this  reason  Rous- 
seau declares  that  the  English,  who  boast 
of  their  liberty,  in  reality  are  not  free. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
the  general  will,  as  if  laws  were  voted 
unanimously,  but  every  one  knows  that 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  to  keep  up  his 
fiction  that  each  person  obeys  only  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the 
majority  the  power  of  making  laws, 
Rousseau  develops  a  most  ingenious  idea. 
He  says  that  each  man  desires  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  general  will,  and  that, 
when  a  law  is  submitted  to  the  people, 
the  question  put  to  each  man  is  not 
strictly  whether  he  approves  of  the  law 
or  not,  but  whether  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  will  which  he  wishes 
to  carry  out.  Each  man  gives  his  ad- 
vice thereon,  and  if  a  man  is  in  the 
minority  it  simply  proves  that  he  was 
mistaken  about  the  general  will ;  so  that 
if  by  chance  his  opinion  had  prevailed, 
he  would  have  done  what  he  did  not 
want  to  do.  A  very  comforting  doctrine, 
no  doubt,  to  sweeten  a  bitter  pill. 

Sovereignty  being  confined  to  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  exist  subordinate  authorities  in  the 
state,  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing 
the  laws,  carrying  on  foreign  relations, 
etc. ;  and,  as  these  duties  do  not  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  Rous- 
seau entirely  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  as  advanced  by  Mon- 
tesquieu. He  divides  governments  into 


monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies, 
and  mixed  forms,  according  to  the  com- 
position of  these  subordinate  authori- 
ties. They  are  all  instituted  by  laws, 
but  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  fill 
the  various  offices,  being  a  particular  and 
personal  matter,  is  not  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty, and  must  be  accomplished  by 
election,  by  lot,  or  by  some  other  method 
established  by  law.  The  powers  and 
rights  of  these  authorities  cannot  rest 
upon  contract,  because  the  sovereignty 
cannot  be  alienated  or  limited,  and  the 
magistrates  and  even  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  changed  at  any  time 
by  an  exercise  of  the  general  will.  In 
fact,  the  author  of  the  Contrat  Social 
goes  further,  and  says  that  every  assem- 
bly of  the  people  ought  to  be  opened 
with  these  two  questions  :  Is  it  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign  to  continue  the 
present  form  of  government  ?  Is  it  the 
pleasure  of  the  people  to  leave  in  office 
the  present  incumbents  ?  One  can  hard- 
ly imagine  a  greater  encouragement  to 
revolutions,  or  a  more  effective  manner 
of  bringing  all  citizens  to  the  polls. 

Rousseau  sees  merits  and  faults  in  each 
form  of  government,  and  wisely  con- 
cludes that  the  best  one  is  not  the  same 
in  every  country,  but  varies  with  the  cli- 
mate, the  extent  of  the  territory,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  apostle  of  liberty  makes  a  most 
surprising  application  of  his  views  on 
absolute  sovereignty,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  when  discussing  the  religious  ques- 
tion. He  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  state  religion,  which  every  one  must 
accept  on  pain  of  banishment.  There 
can,  it  is  true,  be  no  further  persecution 
on  this  ground,  except  that  if  any  per- 
son, after  having  declared  his  belief  in 
the  state  religion,  behaves  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  in  it,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  for  he  has  committed 
the  gravest  of  crimes  :  he  has  lied  be- 
fore the  law.  He  enumerates  the  posi- 
tive dogmas  which  this  religion  should 
contain,  among  which  is  to  be  found  the 
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sacredness  of  the  social  compact ;  and  he 
adds  a  single  negative  one,  and  that  is  a 
condemnation  of  intolerance.  Whoever, 
therefore,  says  that  there  is  no  salvation 
outside  of  the  church  ought  to  be  driven 
from  the  state.  In  this  way,  Rousseau 
would  prevent  religious  intolerance  by 
making  persecution  a  state  monopoly. 
Such  must  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
governing  board  of  a  certain  college  in 
America,  which  was  for  many  years  ac- 
cused of  filling  its  vacancies  exclusively 
with  persons  of  one  denomination  ;  not 
with  any  sectarian  purpose,  but  merely 
for  fear  that  if  a  person  of  a  different 
faith  were  admitted  he  would  try  to 
fill  the  board  with  members  of  his  own 
church.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  charge 
was  true,  but  it  was  certainly  somewhat 
amusing. 

It  is  singular  that  among  all  the  con- 
stitutions in  which  the  revolutionary 
period  in  France  was  so  prolific,  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  social  compact ; 
and  it  is  even  more  strange  that  these 
documents  treat  of  the  matter  of  private 
rights  rather  from  an  English  than  a 
French  point  of  view.  A  superficial  ob- 
server, indeed,  who  should  compare  the 
constitution  of  the  3d  of  September, 
1791,  with  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts might  well  doubt  which  was  the 
French  and  which  the  American  pro- 
duction. The  Frenchman  solemnly  con- 
demns arbitrary  punishment ;  proclaims 
the  sacredness  of  private  property,  in- 
sisting that  it  can  never  be  taken  except 
in  case  of  public  necessity,  and  then  only 
upon  due  compensation ;  declares  that 
the  legislature  has  no  authority  to  pass 
a  law  violating  any  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  long  before  he  passes  votes  to  exe- 
cute the  king  and  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  the  emigres.  The  fact  is  that 
Kousseau  sympathized  with  the  political 
sentiments  of  France  far  more  than  the 
Abbe  Sieves  and  his  fellow  constitu- 
tional architects,  and  the  French  people 
were  much  more  readily  inspired  by  the 


theories  of  Rousseau  than  by  the  states- 
manship of  Mirabeau. 

The  great  theory  was  not  so  neglected 
by  the  constitution-makers  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  ;  for  as  we  have  seen  the  first 
social  compact  known  to  history  made 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  so  we  see  the  most  elab- 
orate, if  not  the  last,  made  in  part  by  the 
descendants  of  these  same  men,  and  en- 
titled the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Evidently  this 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
recovering  one's  self  by  means  of  a  social 
compact  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the 
New  Englanders. 

The  second  and  third  clauses  of  the 
preamble  of  this  constitution  run  thus  : 

"  The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  vol- 
untary association  of  individuals  :  it  is  a 
social  compact,  by  which  the  whole  peo- 
ple covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each 
citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all 
shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for 
the  common  good.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people,  therefore,  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  mode  of  making  laws,  as 
well  as  for  an  impartial  interpretation 
and  a  faithful  execution  of  them ;  that 
every  man  may  at  all  times  find  his  se- 
curity in  them. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, acknowledging  with  grateful 
hearts  the  goodness  of  the  great  Legis- 
lator of  the  universe,  in  affording  us,  in 
the  course  of  His  providence,  an  opportu- 
nity deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud,  violence  or  surprise,  of  entering 
into  an  original,  explicit,  and  solemn 
compact  with  each  other ;  and  of  form- 
ing a  new  constitution  of  civil  govern- 
ment, for  ourselves  and  posterity;  and 
devotedly  imploring  His  direction  in  so 
interesting  a  design,  do  agree  upon,  or- 
dain, and  establish,  the  following  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  and  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment as  the  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS." 

Then  follows  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
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in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
influence  of  Rousseau  curiously  combined 
with  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  while  our 
ancestors  were  deeply  imbued  with  ideas 
which  found  their  theoretical  expression 
in  Locke's  Treatises  on  Government, 
they  were  very  much  carried  away  by 
the  writings  of  the  French  philosophers. 
From  Montesquieu  they  borrowed  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
which  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  part 
of  the  American  political  system,  and  in 
fact  they  accepted  theories  as  the  basis 
of  their  politic  practice  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  body  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  ever  done  before  or  since. 
This  is  evident  even  in  the  very  word- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which 
we  are  considering ;  for  when  an  assem- 
bly wishes  to  declare  the  existence  of  a 
right  which  is  not  dependent  upon  its 
own  action,  it  naturally  uses  the  present 
tense,  thus,  "  Every  man  has  a  right." 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assembly 
wishes  to  create  a  right)  it  uses  what  I 
may  call  the  future  imperative,  and  says, 
"  Every  man  shall  have  a  right."  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  appropriate  in 
making  a  statement,  while  the  second 
is  the  language  of  command.  Now  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  French  legis- 
lators usually  employ  the  former  expres- 
sion, but  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  in  stat- 
utes and  constitutions,  make  use  almost 
invariably  of  the  latter.  The  Massachu- 
setts Declaration  of  Rights,  however,  pro- 
claims these  rights  in  the  present  tense, 
with  an  occasional  relapse  into  the  fu- 
ture, especially  when  treating  of  matters 
of  detail. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was 
not  the  last  nor  the  most  extraordi- 
nary application  of  the  social  compact  in 
this  country,  for  the  fever  of  theory  at 

1  Goshen  vs.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  Rep.  209 
at  225. 

2  See   Doctor  and   Student,   c.    vi.   p.  154. 
Day  vs.  Savadge,  Hobart,  85,  at  87.    Calvin's 


one  time  attacked  even  the  bench,  and 
grave  judges  were  heard  to  say  that  a 
statute  was  invalid  if  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty. 
Even  Judge  Story  was  carried  away  by 
this  idea,  and  at  times  used  very  loose 
language  on  the  subject ;  but  no  one,  per- 
haps, ever  went  further  than  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hosmer,  of  Connecticut,  who  said  in 
one  case,1  "  With  those  judges  who  as- 
sert the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature, 
in  all  cases  where  the  Constitution  has 
not  interposed  an  explicit  restraint,  I 
cannot  agree.  Should  there  exist,  what 
I  know  is  not  only  an  incredible  sup- 
position, but  a  most  remote  improbabil- 
ity, a  case  of  direct  infraction  of  vested 
rights,  too  palpable  to  be  questioned 
and  too  unjust  to  admit  of  vindication, 
I  could  not  avoid  considering  it  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  social  compact,  and  with- 
in the  control  of  the  judiciary."  At 
first  sight  this  appears  to  be  merely  a 
ridiculous  attempt  to  engraft  a  new  doc- 
trine upon  the  common  law,  but  how- 
ever absurd  the  attempt  may  have  been, 
it  was  in  reality  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  teachings  of  John  Locke,  and  was 
not  so  unprecedented  as  one  might  sup- 
pose ;  for  it  was  long,  doubtful  in  Eng- 
land whether  the  judges  had  not  author- 
ity to  disregard,  as  void,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, if  they  considered  it  against 
natural  equity  or  common  right  and  rea- 
son, because,  in  the  words  of  Hobart, 
"jura  naturales  sunt  immutabilia,  and 
they  are  leges  legum"  Such  a  power 
was  frequently  claimed  by  the  judges,2 
and  in  one  case,  at  least,8  Lord  Coke 
actually  refused  to  apply  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  ground  that  it  made  a 
man  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  Although 
the  claim  was  abandoned  by  the  judges 
early  in  the  last  century,  yet  the  doctrine 
that  the  legislature  must  respect  private 
rights,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  be  de- 
Case,  7  Rep.  1,  at  13  b  and  14  a.  City  of  Lon- 
don vs.  Wood,  12  Mod.  669,  at  687. 
3  1 5 01  ilium's  Case,  8  Rep.  114  a. 
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prived  of  his  property  without  compen- 
sation, remained  a  cardinal  principle  of 
English  legislation  until  within  the  last 
few  years.  This  principle  is  protected 
in  America  by  the  various  constitutions, 
and  it  has  long  been  settled  that  the 
courts  have  power  to  disregard  a  statute 
only  when  it  conflicts  with  some  provi- 
sion in  the  constitution.  Hosmer's  the- 
ory has  been  entirely  exploded,  and  the 
spectre  of  a  social  compact  has  long 
ceased  to  disturb  the  quiet  labors  of  the 
bench. 

I  have  so  far  made  no  reference  to 
the  German  writers,  not  because  they  do 
not  discuss  the  social  compact,  for  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
almost  all  the  German  publicists  devout- 
ly believed  in  it.  In  fact,  they  entirely 
adopted  and  Germanized  it,  or,  as  some 
malicious  critic  might  say,  in  the  words 
of  Sheridan,  they  treated  it  as  gypsies 
do  stolen  children,  disfigured  it  to  make 
it  pass  for  their  own.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  reasons  why  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  German  writers  before.  The 
first  is  the  lack  of  space  in  this  sketch 
to  touch  upon  any  one  but  Kant,  the 
most  famous  of  them  all,  and  his  writ- 
ings are  later  tha/i  those  we  have  so  far 
considered.  A  second  reason  is  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  peculiarities  of  thought 
characteristic  of  the  Germans,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  more  promi- 
nent writers  of  other  races,  and  which 
may  be  in  some  measure  explained  by 
the  political  condition  of  the  German 
people.  The  most  marked  of  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  I  refer  is  a  tendency  to 
confuse  morality  and  law.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  a  universal  failing  with  the 
German  publicists,  and  it  is  this,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  makes  their 
writings  so  difficult  to  read,  and  so  un- 
satisfactory when  read.  Another  pecu- 
liarity, which,  although  not  so  general, 
is  nevertheless  very  common  with  the 
Germans,  is  the  attempt  to  combine  in 
the  same  political  system  certain  inviola- 
ble natural  rights  of  individual  citizens 
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with  an  unlimited  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign.  Hobbes  and  Rousseau, 
while  differing  so  much  in  their  views, 
agree  in  attributing  absolute  authority  to 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  state,  and 
declare  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  are 
created  by  and  are  dependent  upon  its 
will.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  starts 
with  certain  natural  legal  rights  possessed 
by  the  citizens  as  individuals,  limits  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  power  accord- 
ingly, and  maintains  that  any  attempt 
on  its  part  to  violate  these  rights  is  itself 
unlawful.  But  the  Germans,  in  trying 
to  reconcile  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
state  with  the  inviolable  rights  of  the 
citizens,  only  puzzle  themselves  afresh 
with  the  old  conundrum,  What  would 
happen  if  an  irresistible  force  should 
meet  an  immovable  obstacle  ? 

I  Have  said  that  these  peculiarities  of 
thought  can  be  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  political  condition  of  the  German 
race.  The  people  had  been  so  long  un- 
accustomed to  taking  any  part  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  were  so 
unused  to  transacting  judicial  business 
on  juries,  etc.,  that,  with  a  type  of  mind 
naturally  metaphysical,  they  very  easily 
fell  into  an  excessively  abstract  and  theo- 
retical, as  distinguished  from  a  positive 
and  practical,  way  of  looking  at  political 
problems.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
German  philosopher  should  not  clearly 
separate  the  study  of  law  as  it  is  from 
the  study  of  law  as  it  should  be,  and 
this  is  but  a  step  from  the  confusion  of 
law  and  morality.  It  is  but  natural, 
also,  that  he  should  not  appreciate  the 
bearing  of  public  policy  on  legal  ques- 
tions, and  should  strive  to  found  his 
legal  system  on  a  priori  reasoning ; 
that,  to  adopt  an  expression  of  Judge 
Holmes,1  we  should  find  a  characteristic 
yearning  in  the  German  mind  for  an  in- 
ternal juristic  necessity  for  law.  The 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law  proba- 
bly contributed  in  some  degree  to  these 
results ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 

1  Holmes  on  the  Common  Law,  page  207. 
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law  did  not  come  to  the  Germans  as  it 
did  to  the  Romans,  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
growth,  but  was  received  as  a  complete 
system,  and  was  accepted  not  on  account 
of  the  veneration  which  is  derived  from 
long  habit  and  association,  but  because 
the  German  jurists  believed  in  the  in- 
herent justice  of  its  principles.  For  a 
person  who  confuses  the  positive  law 
with  law  as  it  should  be,  it  is  natural  to 
confuse  the  rights  which  the  subject 
ought  to  have  with  those  rights  which 
he  actually  possesses,  and  we  are  not 
much  surprised  to  find  such  a  person  as- 
serting at  one  moment  that  the  subject 
has  certain  inviolable  natural  rights,  and 
at  another  that  the  authority  of  the  sov- 
ereign is  unlimited.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  Germans,  like 
all  Teutons,  had  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  individuality,  and  yet  during 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking 
they  lived  under  autocratic  governments. 
We  see  in  their  writings,  therefore,  an 
almost  pathetic  longing  for  personal  in- 
dependence coupled  \vith  an  unconquer- 
able respect  for  the  established  authori- 
ties. 

Kant  was,  perhaps,  the  most  German 
of  the  Germans,  and  in  his  writings  the 
qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  are  to 
be  found  very  fully  developed.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  political  treatise  in  1793, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  as  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  essays  upon  the  proverb,  "  That 
may  be  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  it 
will  not  work  in  practice."  The  humor 
of  discussing  the  social  compact  under 
such  a  title  was  unfortunately  lost  upon 
the  author,  who  attempted  to  show  that 
although  such  a  compact  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  actual  fact,  yet  as  a 
theory  it  was  the  basis  of  certain  politi- 
cal principles  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon  in  practice.  The  only  other  trea- 
tise of  much  importance  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses our  subject  is  his  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  the  Theory  of  Law,  pub- 
lished in  1796,  and  deeply  influenced  by 
the  writings  of  Rousseau. 


Kant  begins  his  first  treatise  with  the 
remark  that  the  contract  by  means  of 
which  a  commonwealth  is  formed  dif- 
fers from  all  other  contracts  of  associa- 
tion in  this :  that  while  the  latter  are 
made  for  various  purposes,  the  former 
is  the  only  one  which  is  its  own  object. 
The  object  of  the  social  compact,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  promoting  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  contracting  parties,  but 
merely  the  institution  of  a  common- 
wealth ;  that  is,  the  creation  of  a  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  members  are 
possessed  of  legal  rights,  and  he  defines 
right  in  his  own  lucid  way,  as  the  limi- 
tation of  the  freedom  of  each  man  on 
the  condition  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  freedom  of  every  other  man,  as  far 
as  this  is  possible  according  to  universal 
laws.  The  foundations  upon  which  alone 
a  commonwealth  can  be  erected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pure  rational  princi- 
ples of  human  rights  are  the  liberty, 
equality,  and  self-sufficiency  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  last  of  these  I  shall  explain 
later,  but  the  others  require  immediate 
attention.  The  purpose  for  which  a  com- 
monwealth is  instituted  being  merely  the 
creation  of  the  rights  of  its  members,  and 
not  the  direct  promotion  of  their  hap- 
piness, no  man  can  be  compelled  to  be 
happy  in  any  particular  manner,  but  each 
man  has  a  right  to  pursue  his  own  hap- 
piness in  the  way  he  thinks  best,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  right 
of  every  other  man  to  do  likewise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  universal  law.  This 
is  that  liberty  to  which  every  member 
of  the  community  is  entitled  as  a  man. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  treat  its  subjects  as 
children,  and  provide  for  their  happi- 
ness, is  the  worst  possible  despotism. 

The  equality  of  the  members  of  the 
community  follows  naturally,  as  a  corol- 
lary from  their  liberty,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  each  man  has  the 
same  rights  against  every  other  man,  the 
sovereign  only  excepted,  that  every  other 
man  has  against  him.  Such  an  equality 
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is  not  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  property,  and  even  in  rank  ; 
for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  actual 
rights  of  every  man  should  be  the  same, 
but  only  that  there  should  be  no  legal 
barrier  to  prevent  any  man  from  acquir- 
ing the  property  and  rights,  or  rising  to 
the  position  enjoyed  by  another  member 
of  the  community.  Kant  declares,  there- 
fore, that  rank  and  privilege  cannot  be 
hereditary,  but  must  be  open  to  every 
person  who,  by  his  talent,  diligence,  and 
good  fortune,  is  capable  of  attaining  to 
them. 

Now  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
after  such  a  discussion,  that  Kant  re- 
garded the  right  to  liberty  and  equality  as 
in  reality  a  right,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  which  violated 
this  right  would  be  unlawful,  and  might 
be  resisted  by  the  subject.  But  the  fact 
is  that  so  far  we  have  been  considering 
only  the  immovable,  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  irresistible,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  the  latter  which  carries  the  day. 
For  although  Kant  appears  to  base  his 
system  upon  an  original  contract,  and, 
starting  from  the  premise  that  it  is  only 
to  himself  that  a  man  can  do  no  wrong, 
declares  that  no  one  can  have  power  to 
legislate  for  a  community  except  by  vir- 
tue of  a  fundamental  law  resting  on  the 
universal  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
even  the  right  of  the  majority  to  bind 
the  minority  can  derive  its  force  only 
from  an  original  contract  agreed  to  by 
every  one,  yet  he  regards  the  social  com- 
pact not  as  the  actual  foundation  of  law, 
but  merely  as  a  theory,  giving  rise  to 
certain  principles  to  which  laws  ought 
to  conform.  He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as 
to  condemn  the  notion  that  any  social 
contract  was  actually  made  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  doctrine  encourages  the  idea 
of  popular  sovereignty,  and  gives  rise  to 
insurrection  and  rebellion ;  and  while 

1  It  is  impossible  to  render  correctly  the 
German  word  yerecht,  which  does  not  distinct- 
ly imply  whether  the  act  in  question  is  right 
from  a  legal  or  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 


in  one  place  he  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  free  speech,  in  another 
he  tells  us  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  origin  of  the  supreme  power  is  un- 
searchable by  the  people  who  are  sub- 
jected to  it,  and  that  to  throw  doubt  upon 
it  is  a  crime. 

Kant,  however,  does  not  look  on  the 
social  compact  as  a  mere  idle  theory. 
In  fact,  the  object  of  one  of  his  treatises 
appears  to  be  to  show  its  practical  im- 
portance ;  not,  indeed,  in  establishing 
rights,  but  in  furnishing  a  rule  by  which 
to  test  the  rectitude  of  laws.  He  states 
the  test  in  this  way :  If  a  law  is  so 
made  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  whole 
people  should  give  its  assent  to  it  (a 
law  conferring  hereditary  privileges,  for 
example),  then  the  law  is  not  just ; 1 
but  if  such  an  assent  is  merely  possible, 
then  the  law  must  be  held  to  be  just. 
This  test,  however,  is  useful  only  as  a 
guide  to  the  law-giver,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  applied  by  the  subjects,  who  have  in 
all  cases  no  duty  but  to  obey.  If  the 
sovereign  departs  from  this  test,  and  even 
if  he  violates  the  original  contract,  the 
subjects  are  not  justified  in  resisting  him  ; 
because  the  sovereign  being  by  definition 
supreme  in  the  state,  there  can  be  no 
higher  power  to  decide  controversies  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects,  or  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  It  is  only  by 
submission  to  his  universal  law-giving 
will  that  a  condition  in  which  legal 
rights  exist  is  possible  at  all,  and  to  re- 
sist the  sovereign,  therefore,  is  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  where  all  right 
ceases,  or  at  least  where  it  can  no  longer 
have  any  effect,  and  this  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  unlawful. 

If  such  assertions  as  these,  Kant  says, 
draw  upon  him  the  reproach  of  flattering 
monarchs  to  excess,  he  hopes  that  he  may 
be  spared  the  accusation  of  too  much  fa- 
voring the  people  when  he  maintains,  in 

No  doubt  the  absence  of  words  clearly  distin- 
guishing between  moral  and  legal  right  is  part- 
ly caused  by,  and  has  helped  to  aggravate,  the 
confusion  of  the  Germans  upon  this  subject. 
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opposition  to  Hobbes,  that  they  retain 
certain  indestructible  rights  against  the 
sovereign,  and  he  stigmatizes  as  horrible 
Hobbes's  doctrine  that  the  sovereign  can 
do  no  injustice  to  the  subject.  But  a 
closer  investigation  shows  that  his  own 
views  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those 
which  he  abhors,  except  that  he  objects  to 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  Hobbes  does 
not  ;  for  these  indestructible  rights  — 
which,  by  the  way,  only  entitle  the  sub- 
ject to  express  his  opinion  in  public  af- 
fairs and  to  make  a  statement  of  his  griev- 
ances —  are  not  enforceable  (zwangs- 
recht),  and  depend  for  their  exercise  en- 
tirely on  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign. 
Kant  discusses  at  some  length  the 
rightful  form  of  government,  meaning  by 
that  not  the  form  which  alone  can  right- 
fully command  the  obedience  of  its  sub- 
jects, but  the  only  form  of  government 
constructed  according  to  pure  principles 
of  right,  and  serving  as  a  model  which 
all  others  ought  gradually  to  be  made  to 
resemble.  He  accepts  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
'the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers,  and  claims  that  the  first  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  in  this  connection  that 
the  curious  doctrine  of  the  self-sufficien- 
cy of  the  citizen,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  becomes  of  importance,  for,  in 
Kant's  opinion,  all  the  citizens  are  not 
capable  of  taking  part  in  legislation,  but 
only  those  who  are  self-supporting  and 
therefore  independent;  and  in  this  cat- 
egory he  does  not  mean  to  include  all 
persons  who  are  supported  by  their  own 
exertions,  but  distinguishes  between  those 
who  give  their  labor  for  hire  and  those 
who  bestow  their  labor  upon  articles 
which  they  afterwards  sell,  —  the  former 
having  no  right  to  vote,  while  the  latter 
are  in  the  fullest  sense  citizens.  The 
separation  of  powers  does  not  afford,  it 
appears,  a  sufficient  security  to  the  citi- 
zen, and  we  must  never  forget  the  funda- 
mental axiom  that  it  is  only  to  himself 
that  a  man  can  do  no  wrong.  Any  per- 


son, therefore,  who  is  set  to  judge  may 
do  an  injustice,  and  the  people  ought  to 
judge  themselves  by  a  jury  taken  from 
among  them,  which  decides  all  matters 
of  fact  and  leaves  to  the  court  the  ques- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  strange  applica- 
tion of  Rousseau's  fiction  that  every  one 
in  the  state  legislates  only  upon  himself. 

When  Kant  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
criminal  law,  the  characteristic  yearning 
of  the  German  mind  seizes  him  with 
great  violence,  and  rejecting  indignantly 
all  motives  of  expediency,  he  seeks  an 
internal  juristic  necessity  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  crime  itself.  He  finds 
it  in  the  principle  of  equality  that  one 
ought  to  incline  no  more  to  one  side  than 
to  another,  and  says,  therefore,  whatever 
wrong  you  have  done  to  another,  that 
you  must  do  to  yourself.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  explain  here  how,  from  this 
doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  he  deduces  the  fact  that 
imprisonment  is  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  theft,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
death  is  the  proper  retribution  for  mur- 
der. So  severe  is  he  in  the  application  . 
of  this  intrinsic  justice  that  he  considers 
it  a  crime  to  allow  a  murderer  to  live, 
and  declares  that  if  a  community  deter- 
mines, with  the  consent  of  every  mem- 
ber, to  break  up  and  disperse,  the  last 
murderer  in  prison  must  be  executed 
before  they  do  so,  in  order  that  the  guilt 
of  violating  justice  may  not  fall  upon 
the  people.  A  friend  of  mine  has  sug- 
gested that  if  this  principle  were  so 
extended  as  to  keep  the  community  to- 
gether until  all  the  other  criminals  in 
jail  had  served  out  their  sentences,  it 
would  probably  have  the  desirable  ef- 
fect of  preventing  the  community  from 
breaking  up  at  all. 

The  theory  of  the  social  compact  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  the  German  mind,  for  it  was  taken 
up  by  Kant's  successors,  and  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  it  has  been  finally 
abandoned  by  them. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  this  ex- 
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traordinary  theory  from  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  have  seen  it  used 
to  support  the  most  divergent  doctrines 
and  the  most  conflicting  opinions ;  and 
in  fact,  like  certain  ingenious  Yankee  in- 
ventions, it  was  capable  of  being  applied 
to  almost  any  service,  although  really 
adapted  to  none.  No  better  example, 
indeed,  can  be  found  of  the  fact  so 
strongly  urged  by  Lecky  that  men  are 
chiefly  persuaded,  not  by  the  logical 
force  of  arguments,  but  by  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  they  view  them.  We 
have  seen  the  theory  started  by  a  zeal- 
ous churchman  to  uphold  his  church. 
We  have  seen  it  wielded  by  Hobbes  in 
favor  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England. 
We  have  then  seen  it  taken  up  by  Locke 
as  a  shield  to  individual  right  and  in  de- 
fense of  the  limitation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  later  still  by  Rousseau,  as  an 
argument  for  an  unbridled  democracy. 
We  have  seen  its  working  here  on  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  after 
lighting  the  world  for  two  centuries,  we 
have  seen  it  give  a  last  despairing  flicker 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
fade  away  in  the  dim  light  of  German 
metaphysics.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
mark  the  causes  of  its  rise  and  fall. 

To  the  Greeks  and  to  those  of  the 
Romans  who  looked  at  jurisprudence 
from  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  law 
was  merely  a  department  of  morals ; 
and  this  explains  the  absence  among  the 
ancients  of  any  attempt  to  discover  a 
special  basis  for  the  obligation  of  legal 
duties.  When  the  Teutonic  race,  on  the 
other  hand,  first  appeared  on  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  still  in  that 
early  stage  of  civilization  in  which  the 
rightfulness  of  existing  institutions  is  as- 
sumed without  question  ;  in  which  it  is 
enough  that  no  one  remembers  a  time 
when  things  were  otherwise,  and  custom 
undisputed  has  the  force  of  law.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  legislation  is  un- 
known, and  the  slow  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  laws  is  brought  about 


through  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
we  should  class  to-day  among  the  ex- 
ecutive functions  of  government.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
the  political  needs  of  the  day  developed 
and  were  better  understood,  the  idea  of 
legislation  as  something  distinct  from 
administration,  and  as  an  intentional 
change  in  the  existing  law,  begins  to  ap- 
pear, but  the  form  which  it  assumes  is 
characteristic  of  the  political  views  of 
the  day.  The  lawyers,  deriving  their 
ideas  from  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  asserted  at  quite  an  early  pe- 
riod that  the  king  was  the  source  of 
all  legislative  power ;  but  underlying  this 
doctrine  and  constantly  cropping  up  we 
find  the  principle  that  any  change  in  the 
law  requires  the  consent  of  those  whom 
it  concerns.  Such  a  claim  was  almost 
universal  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  and 
even  on  questions  of  general  legislation 
it  was  constantly  recurring  where  the 
change  was  clearly  seen  to  affect  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  feudal  times  little  or  no 
distinction  was  made  between  public 
and  private  rights.  All  right,  from  that 
of  the  king  to  demand  from  his  vassal 
an  aid  to  ransom  him  from  captivity,  to 
that  of  the  smallest  land-owner  to  exact 
a  heriot  on  the  death  of  his  tenant,  was 
looked  upon  as  private  property.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  an  inno- 
vation in  the  law  should  be  considered 
to  require  the  consent  of  those  whose 
property  was  to  be  affected  by  it,  wheth- 
er it  were  the  grant  of  a  "  free  aid,"  or 
a  change  in  the  established  custom  of 
the  realm,  and  this  idea  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  famous  saying  of 
Edward  I.:  "That  which  toucheth  all 
shall  be  allowed  of  all."  The  concep- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  upon  this  sub- 
ject, therefore,  were  not  of  a  character 
to  excite  political  speculation,  had  that 
been  an  easy  thing  to  arouse  in  those 
days,  because  the  rightfulness  of  all  prop- 
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erty  was  assumed  without  question,  and 
of  course  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  dispose  of  his  own. 
When,  however,  the  Renaissance  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  thought,  and  men  began 
to  distinguish  more  accurately  between 
public  authority  and  private  right,  it  was 
unavoidable  that  they  should  investigate 
the  rightfulness  of  that  authority,  and 
even  inquire  about  the  origin  of  proper- 
ty. The  question,  therefore,  presented 
itself :  Whence  has  a  government  a  right 
to  compel  a  man  to  act  against  his  will, 
and  what  gives  the  binding  force  to  law  ? 
There  was  one  obvious  way  to  answer  the 
question,  and  that  was  to  ascribe  a  divine 
origin  to  government ;  but  this  view  of 
the  matter,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  explained,  became  monopolized 
by  one  school  of  political  thinkers,  and 
consequently  discredited  among  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  their  tenets. 
One  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested itself,  and  that  was  the  consent 
of  the  person  interested ;  for  clearly  a 
man  cannot  be  wronged  by  an  act  to 
which  he  has  freely  consented,  and  what 
easier  than  to  suppose  a  universal  com- 
pact made  at  some  remote  period,  by 
which  every  one  consented  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  government,  and  agreed  to 
be  bound  by  the  laws  enacted  by  it  ? 
Such  a  contract  appeared,  therefore,  to 
many  men  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  the  rightfulness  of  government,  and 
its  existence  was  assumed  without  hesi- 
tation ;  for  anarchists  being  few  in  those 
times,  every  one  was  constrained  to  al- 
low the  lawfulness  of  some  government 
or  other,  and  when  belief  is  indispensa- 
ble it  is  easy  to  believe. 

In  this  way  the  theory  of  the  social 
compact  met  with  a  very  general  accept- 
ance, and  yet  it  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  because  if 
the  theory  were  logically  carried  out,  each 
man,  when  he  came  of  age,  ought  to  have 
a  right,  as  Locke  maintained,  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  body  politic  and  de- 
clare his  freedom  from  its  laws  ;  but  such 


a  doctrine,  greatly  impairing,  as  it  must, 
the  effect  of  the  theory,  and  giving  a 
constant  encouragement  to  lawlessness, 
could  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 
The  theory,  moreover,  rested  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  contract  is  binding  in  a 
state  of  nature  when  other  rights  do  not 
exist,  but  such  an  assumption,  although 
plausible,  is  clearly  seen  to  be  false  by 
any  one  who  will  take  pains  to  think 
about  it.  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  pointed 
this  out  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  discus- 
sion, but  the  tide  -was  too  strong  to  be 
stemmed  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  early  forms  of  law  that  the 
right  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
contract  is  not  developed  until  long  af- 
ter the  right  to  property  is  well  estab- 
lished. But  undoubtedly  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  theory  were  the 
change  in  the  general  tone  of  thought 
from  speculative  to  positive,  and  the  com- 
plete absurdity  of  such  a  compact  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  —  an  absurdity 
which  became  more  evident  as  a  know- 
ledge of  semi-barbarous  races  became 
more  extensive.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  ever  believed  in  the 
making  of  an  actual  compact  of  this  kind 
by  people  in  a  state  of  nature.  Just  im- 
agine a  crowd  of  half-naked  savages 
grouped  around  an  ancient  oak,  while 
an  old  chief  under  its  boughs  explains  to 
them  that  they  have  reached  the  point 
when  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  civil  body 
politic,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  agree, 
among  other  things,  that  when  they  be- 
come sufficiently  civilized  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  king,  lords,  and  commons 
and  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  taxa- 
tion, then  the  king  shall  not  have  power 
to  levy  any  tax  without  the  consent  of 
his  faithful  commons.  Imagine  the  sav- 
ages clashing  their  spears  and  shields  in 
token  of  universal  approval,  and  break- 
ing up  with  a  further  understanding  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  social  compact 
shall  instantly  be  made  an  article  of  the 
state  religion. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
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BALLAD  OF  PENTYRE  TOWN. 

(CORNISH.) 

FOAM  flies  white  over  rocks  of  black, 

Nights  are  dark  when  the  boats  go  down, 

But  souls  flit  back  in  the  wild  wind's  track, 
And  gray  gulls  gather  in  Pentyre  Town. 

Wild,  gray  gulls  in  the  narrow  street, 

Wheeling,  wavering,  to  and  fro, 
(Dear  the  echo  of  banished  feet !) 

Flocking  in  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 

Pale  she  stands  at  her  open  door, 

(Dark  little  streets  to  a  fishing  town ;) 
Shrill,  thin  voices  from  sea  and  shore 

Fill  the  air  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

"  Out  and  alas  for  my  woe ! "    saith  she, 

(See  how  the  gray  gulls  whirl  and  throng!) 

"  Love  !     Come  back  from  the  weary  sea  !  " 
(Sore  is  sorrow  and  hours  are  long.) 

One  comes  sailing  with  outstretched  beak, 

White  throat  lifted  in  wailing  cry, 
Stoops  his  wing  to  a  woman's  cheek, 

Swift  and  light,  as  he  wavers  by. 

Foam  flies  white  over  rocks  of  black, 

Nights  are  dark  when  the  boats  go  down, 

But  souls  flit  back  in  the  wild  wind's  track, 
And  gray  gulls  gather  in  Pentyre  Town. 

Still  she  stands  at  her  open  door, 

(Flickering  sun  rays  faint  and  far,) 
"  Woe  is  heavy  and  doubt  is  sore," 

(Sobbing  waves  on  the  dull  Doom  Bar.) 

"  Sleep  flees  far  from  mine  eyes,"  saith  she, 

(Skies  are  wild  with  the  rough  wind's  breath,) 

"  All  for  my  love's  voice  calling  me," 

(Robbed  Love  clings  at  the  knees  of  Death.) 

Now  she  strays  on  the  wind-swept  strand, 

"  Fair  our  wandering  days  shall  be  !  " 
Sets  her  foot  on  the  wan,  wet  sand, 

(Faint  feet  falter,  but  wings  flash  free.) 
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"  Love,  I  come  to  your  call  at  last .  " 

(Black  boats  lean  on  the  low  seashore.) 
"  Fear  and  doubting  are  overpast," 

(Set  the  tiller,  and  grasp  the  oar  !) 

No  boat  stirs  on  the  sea's  dark  breast, 

(Long  clouds  writhe  on  a  pallid  sky,) 
Storm-winds  wail  to  the  lurid  west, 

Sad  and  shrill  as  a  seabird's  cry. 

/ 

Foam  flies  white  over  rocks  of  black, 

Daylight  dies,  and  a  boat  goes  down ; 
But  souls  flit  back  in  the  wild  wind's  track, 

And  gray  gulls  gather  in  Pentyre  Town. 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 
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[Continued.] 

"  JOHN,  dear,  may  I  come  in  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Carvel,  opening  the  door  of  her 
husband's  library,  and  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

"  By  all  means,"  exclaimed  John, 
looking  up.  "Anything  wrong?"  he 
inquired,  observing  the  expression  of  his 
wife's  face. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Carvel,  coming 
near  to  him  and  laying  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  "  tell  me  —  do  you 
think  there  is  likely  to  be  anything  be- 
tween Paul  and  Hermy  ?  " 

"  Gracious  goodness  !  what  put  that 
into  your  head  ?  "  asked  Carvel. 

"  I  have  been  with  Chrysophrasia  "  — 
began  Mary. 

"  Chrysophrasia !  Oh  !  Is  that  it  ?  " 
cried  John  in  discontented  tones.  "  I 
wish  Chrysophrasia  would  mind  her  own 
business,  and  not  talk  nonsense  !  " 

"  It  is  nonsense,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  —  absolute  rubbish !  I 
would  not  hear  of  it,  to  begin  with !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  though  that  were  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 
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"  No,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Carvel, 
but  in  more  doubtful  tones.  "  Of  course, 
Paul  is  a  very  good  fellow.  But  yet "  — 
She  hesitated.  "  After  all,  they  are 
cousins,"  she  added  suddenly,  "  and  that 
is  a  great  objection." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  seriously 
of  any  such  marriage,  Mary,"  said  John 
Carvel,  with  great  decision.  "  They  are 
cousins,  and  there  are  twenty  other  rea- 
sons why  they  should  not  marry." 

"  Are  there  ?  I  dare  say  you  are  right, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  probability  of 
either  of  them  thinking  of  such  a  thing. 
But  after  all,  Paul  is  a  very  marriage- 
able fellow,  John." 

"  I  would  not  consent  to  his  marrying 
my  daughter,  though,"  returned  Carvel. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  right  about 
his  brother,  who  disappeared  on  a  dark 
night  in  Constantinople.  But  I  would 
not  let  Hermy  marry  anybody  who  had 
such  a  story  connected  with  his  name." 

"  Surely,  John,  you  are  not  so  unkind 
as  to  give  any  weight  to  that  spiteful 
accusation.  It  was  very  dreadful,  but 
there  never  was  the  slightest  ground  for 
believing  that  Paul  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Even  Professor  Cutter,  who  does  not  like 
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him,  always  said  so.  That  was  one  of 
the  principal  proofs  of  poor  Annie's 
madness." 

"  I  know,  my  dear.  But  to  the  end 
of  time  people  will  go  on  asking  where 
Paul's  brother  is,  and  will  look  suspi- 
cious when  he  is  mentioned.  Cutter, 
whom  you  quote,  says  the  same  thing, 
though  he  believes  Paul  perfectly  inno- 
cent, as  I  do  myself.  Do  you  suppose 
I  would  have  a  man  in  the  house  whom 
I  suspected  of  having  murdered  his 
brother  ?  " 

"  What  a  dreadful  idea  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Carvel.  "  But  if  you  liked  him 
very  much,  and  wanted  him  to  marry 
Hermy,  would  you  let  that  silly  bit  of 
gossip  stand  in  the  way  of  the  match  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do. 
Perhaps  not.  But  Hermy  shall  marry 
whom  she  pleases,  provided  she  marries 
a  gentleman.  She  has  no  more  idea  of 
marrying  Paul  than  Chrysophrasia  has, 
or  than  Paul  has  of  marrying  her.  Be- 
sides, she  is  far  too  young  to  think  of 
such  things." 

"  Really,  John,  Hermy  is  nineteen. 
She  is  nearly  twenty." 

"  My  dear,"  retorted  Carvel,  "  you  will 
make  me  think  you  want  them  to  marry." 

"  Nonsense,  John  !  " 

"Well,  nonsense,  if  you  like.  But 
Chrysophrasia  has  been  putting  this 
ridiculous  notion  into  your  head.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  in  love  with  Paul  herself." 

"  Oh,  John  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Car- 
vel, smiling  at  the  idea. 

But  John  rose  from  his  chair,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  thought 
of  Chrysophrasia's  affection  for  Patoff. 
Then  he  stirred  the  fire  vigorously,  till 
the  coals  broke  into  a  bright  blaze. 

"  Annie  is  better,"  he  said  presently, 
without  looking  round.  "  You  know 
she  recognized  Paul,  and  Griggs  thought 
she  knew  him,  too,  when  he  went  in 
with  Cutter,  the  other  night." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  go  and  see 
her  to-day  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carvel.  Her 
husband  had  already  told  her  the  news, 


and  seemed  to  be  repeating  it  now  out 
of  sheer  satisfaction. 

"  Perhaps  she  may  know  you,"  he  an- 
swered. "Have  you  seen  Mrs.  North 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  says  Annie  has  not  slept 
very  well  since  that  day." 

"  The  meeting  excited  her.  Better 
wait  a  day  or  two  longer,  before  doing 
anything  else.  At  any  rate,  we  ought  to 
ask  Cutter  before  making  another  ex- 
periment." 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  meet  to- 
day ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carvel  suddenly. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  morning  at  my 
books,"  answered  John.  His  wife  took 
the  answer  as  a  hint  to  go  away,  and 
presently  left  the  room,  feeling  that  her 
mind  had  been  unnecessarily  troubled  by 
her  sister.  But  in  her  honest  self-exam- 
ination, when  she  had  returned  to  her 
own  room  and  to  the  perusal  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermons,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  she  had  a  liking  for  Paul 
Patoff,  and  that  she  could  not  understand 
why  both  her  sister  and  her  husband 
should  at  the  very  beginning  scout  the 
idea  of  his  marrying  Hermione.  Of 
course  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  Hermione  liked  him 
at  all,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  she  would  not  like  him  hereafter. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  three  came 
back  from  our  long  day  with  the  hounds, 
hungry  and  thirsty  and  tired.  When 
I  came  down  from  my  room  to  get 
some  tea,  I  found  that  Patoff  had  been 
quicker  than  I ;  he  was  already  com- 
fortably installed  by  the  fireside,  with 
Fang  at  his  feet,  while  Hermione  sat 
beside  him.  Mrs.  Carvel  was  at  the  tea- 
table,  at  some  little  distance,  with  her 
work  in  her  hands,  but  neither  John  nor 
Chrysophrasia  was  in  the  room.  As  I 
sat  down  and  began  to  drink  my  tea,  I 
watched  Paul's  face,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  had  changed  since  I  had 
seen  him  in  Teheran,  six  months  ago.  I 
had  not  liked  him  much.  I  am  not 
given  to  seeking  acquaintance,  and  had 
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certainly  not  sought  his,  but  in  the  Per- 
sian capital  one  necessarily  knew  every 
one  in  the  little  European  colony,  and  I 
had  met  him  frequently.  I  had  then 
been  struck  by  the  stony  coldness  which 
appeared  to  underlie  his  courteous  man- 
ner, and  I  had  thought  it  was  part  of 
the  strange  temper  he  was  said  to  pos- 
sess. Treating  his  colleagues  and  all 
whom  he  met  with  the  utmost  affability, 
never  sullenly  silent  and  often  even  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  he  nevertheless  had 
struck  me  as  a  man  who  hated  and  de- 
spised his  fellow-creatures.  There  had 
been  then  a  sort  of  scornful,  defiant  look 
on  his  large  features,  which  inevitably  re- 
pelled a  stranger  until  he  began  to  talk. 
But  he  understood  eminently  the  science 
of  making  himself  agreeable,  and,  when 
he  chose,  few  could  so  well  lead  conver- 
sation without  imposing  themselves  upon 
their  hearers.  I  well  remembered  the 
disdainful  coldness  of  his  face  when  he 
was  listening  to  some  one  else,  and  I 
recollected  how  oddly  it  contrasted  with 
his  courteous  and  forbearing  speech.  He 
would  look  at  a  man  whe  made  a  re- 
mark with  a  cynical  stare,  and  then  in 
the  very  next  moment  would  agree  with 
him,  and  produce  excellent  arguments 
for  doing  so.  One  felt  that  the  man's 
own  nature  was  at  war  with  itself,  and 
that,  while  forcing  himself  to  be  socia- 
ble, he  despised  society.  It  was  a  thing 
so  evident  that  I  used  to  avoid  looking 
at  him,  because  his  expression  was  so  un- 
pleasant. 

But  as  I  saw  him  seated  by  Hermi- 
one's  side,  playing  with  the  great  hound 
at  his  feet,  and  talking  quietly  with  his 
companion,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the 
change.  His  face  could  not  be  said  to 
have  softened ;  but  instead  of  the  cold, 
defiant  sneer  which  had  formerly  been 
peculiar  to  him,  his  look  was  now  very 
grave,  and  from  time  to  time  a  pleasant 
light  passed  quickly  over  his  features. 
Watching  him  now,  I  could  not  fancy 
him  either  violent  or  eccentric  in  tem- 
per, as  he  was  said  to  be.  It  was  as 


though  the  real  nature  of  the  man  had 
got  the  better  of  some  malady. 

"  This  is  like  home,"  I  heard  him  say. 
"  How  happy  you  must  be  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  happy,"  answered 
Hermione.  "  I  have  only  one  unhappi- 
ness  in  my  life." 

u  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Poor  aunt  Annie,"  said  the  girl.  " I 
am  so  dreadfully  sorry  for  her."  The 
words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  and 
Mrs.  Carvel  said  something  to  me  just 
then,  so  that  I  could  not  hear  Patoff's 
answer.  But  while  talking  with  my 
hostess  I  noticed  his  earnest  manner,  and 
that  he  seemed  to  be  telling  some  story 
which  interested  Hermione  intensely. 
His  voice  dropped  to  a  lower  key,  and 
I  heard  no  more,  though  he  talked  for 
a  long  time,  as  I  thought.  Then  Ma- 
caulay  Carvel  and  Professor  Cutter  en- 
tered the  room.  I  saw  Cutter  look  at 
the  pair  by  the  fire,  and,  after  exchang- 
ing a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Carvel,  he 
immediately  joined  them.  Paul's  face 
assumed  suddenly  the  expression  of 
stony  indifference,  once  so  familiar  to 
me,  and  I  did  not  hear  his  voice  again. 
It  struck  me  that  his  more  gentle  look 
might  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  plea- 
sure he  took  in  Hermione's  society ;  but 
I  dismissed  the  idea  as  improbable. 

Macaulay  sat  down  by  his  mother,  and 
began  telling  the  incidents  of  the  day's 
hunting  in  his  smooth,  unmodulated 
voice.  He  was  altogether  smooth  and 
unmodulated  in  appearance,  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  manner,  and  he  reminded 
me  more  of  a  model  schoolboy,  rather 
vain  of  his  acquirements  and  of  the  fa- 
vor he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  his  mas- 
ters, than  of  a  grown  Englishman.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  which  existed  between 
the  two  cousins,  and,  little  as  I  was  in- 
clined to  like  Patoff  at  first,  I  was  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  more  man- 
ly, more  dignified,  and  altogether  more 
attractive  than  Macaulay  Carvel.  It  was 
strange  that  the  sturdy,  active,  intelli- 
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gent  John  should  have  such  a  son,  al- 
though, on  looking  at  the  mother,  one 
recognized  the  sweet  smile  and  gentle 
f eatures,  the  dutiful  submission  and  quiet 
feminine  forbearance,  which,  in  her  face, 
so  well  expressed  her  character. 

But  in  spite  of  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween them  in  temperament,  appearance, 
and  education,  Macaulay  was   destined 
to  play  a  small  part  in  Patoff 's  life.    He 
had  from  the  first  taken  a  fancy  to  his 
big  Russian   cousin,  and   admired  him 
with  all  his  heart.     Paul  seemed  to  be 
his  ideal,  probably  because  he  differed 
so  much  from  himself ;  and  though  Ma- 
caulay felt  it  was  impossible  to  imitate 
him,  he  was   content   to    give   him  his 
earnest  admiration.     It  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  if  Paul  fell  in  love  with  Her- 
mione  he  would  find  a  powerful  ally  in 
her  brother,  who  was   prepared  to  say 
everything  good  about  him,  and  to  extol 
his  virtues  to  the  skies.     Indeed,  it  was 
likely  that  during  their  short  acquaint- 
ance Macaulay  had  only  seen  the  best 
points  in  his  cousin's  character ;  for  the 
principal  sins  imputed  to  Patoff  were  his 
violence  of   temper  and  his  selfishness, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  done 
much  to  overcome  both  since  I  had  last 
seen   him.     It   is  probable   that  in  the 
last   analysis,    if   this   reputation   could 
have  been  traced  to  its  source,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  have  arisen  from  the 
gossip   concerning  his  quarrel  with  his 
brother  in  Constantinople,  and  from  his 
having  once  or  twice  boxed  the  ears  of 
some  lazy  Persian  servant  in  Teheran. 
None  of  the  Carvel  family  knew  much 
of  Paul's  antecedents.    His  mother  never 
spoke,  and  before  she  was  brought  home 
in  her  present  state,  by  Professor  Cutter, 
there  had  been  hardly  any  communica- 
tion between  her  and  her  sisters   since 
her   marriage.     Time   had   effaced  the 
remembrance  of   what  they  had  called 
her  folly  when  she  married  Patoff,  but 
the    breach    had    never    been    healed. 
Mrs.  Carvel  had  made  one  or  two  ef- 
forts at  reconciliation,  but  they  had  been 


coldly  received ;  she  was  a  timid  wo- 
man, and  soon  gave  up  the  attempt.  It 
was  not  till  poor  Madame  Patoff  was 
brought  home  hopelessly  insane,  and 
Macaulay  had  conceived  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  his  cousin,  that  the  old 
affection  was  revived,  and  transferred  in 
some  degree  to  this  son  of  the  lost  sister. 
As  I  sat  with  Mrs.  Carvel  listening 
to  Macaulay's  nerveless,  conscientious 
description  of  the  day's  doings,  I  thought 
over  all  these  things,  and  wondered  what 
would  happen  next. 

The  days  passed  much  as  usual  at 
Carvel  Place  after  .the  first  excitement 
of  Paul's  arrival  had  worn  off;  but  I 
regretted  that  I  saw  less  of  Hermione 
than  formerly,  though  I  found  Cutter's 
society  very  interesting.  Remembering 
my  promise  to  see  Madame  Patoff  again, 
I  visited  her  once  more,  but,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  me  ;  and  though  I  again  spoke 
to  her  in  Russian,  she  gave  no  answer 
to  my  questions,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  retired,  much  shaken  in  my 
theory  that  she  was  not  really  as  mad  as 
was  supposed.  It  was  reserved  for  some 
one  else  to  break  the  spell,  if  it  could  be 
broken  at  all,  and  I  felt  the  hopelessness 
of  making  any  further  attempt.  Though 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  I  af- 
terwards learned  that  Paul  visited  her 
again  within  a  week  of  his  arrival.  She 
behaved  very  much  as  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, it  appears,  except  that  her  manner 
was  more  violent  than  before,  so  that 
Cutter  deemed  it  imprudent  to  repeat 
the  experiment. 

One  morning,  three  weeks  after  the 
events  last  recorded,  I  was  walking  with 
Hermione  in  the  garden.  She  was  as 
fond  of  me  as  ever,  though  we  now  saw 
little  of  each  other.  But  this  morn- 
ing she  had  seen  me  alone  among  the 
empty  flower-beds,  smoking  a  solitary 
cigar  after  breakfast,  and,  having  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  she  wrapped  herself  in 
a  fur  cloak  and  came  out  to  join  me. 
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For  a  few  minutes  we  talked  of  the  day, 
and  of  the  prospect  of  an  early  spring, 
though  we  were  still  in  January.  Peo- 
ple always  talk  of  spring  before  the  win- 
ter is  half  over.  I  said  I  wondered 
whether  Paul  would  stay  to  the  end  of 
the  hunting  season. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Hermione. 

"  By  the  bye,"  I  remarked,  "  you 
seem  to  have  overcome  your  antipathy 
for  your  cousin.  You  are  very  good 
friends." 

"  Yes,  he  is  interesting,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  wonder  "  —  She  paused, 
and  looked  at  me  rather  wistfully. 
"  Have  you  known  him  long  ? "  she 
asked,  suddenly. 

"  Not  very  long." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  past 
life?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered.  "  Nobody 
does,  I  fancy,  unless  it  be  Professor 
Cutter." 

"  He  has  been  very  unhappy,  I  should 
think,"  she  said,  presently. 

"  Has  he  ?  Has  he  told  you  so  ?  " 
.1  resented  the  idea  of  Paul's  confiding 
his  woes,  if  he  had  any,  to  the  lovely 
girl  I  had  known  from  a  child.  It  is 
too  common  a  way  of  making  love. 

"  No  —  that  is  —  yes.  He  told  me 
about  his  childhood ;  how  his  brother 
was  the  favorite,  and  he  was  always 
second  best,  and  it  made  him  very  un- 
happy." 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  ejaculated,  indifferently 
enough.  I  knew  nothing  about  his  broth- 
er except  that  he  was  dead,  or  had  dis- 
appeared and  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
The  story  had  never  reached  my  ears, 
and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
circumstances. 

"  How  did  his  brother  die  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  he  is  dead,"  answered  Hermi- 
one gravely.  "  He  died  in  the  East 
eighteen  months  ago.  Aunt  Annie  wor- 
shiped him ;  it  was  his  death  that  af- 
fected her  mind.  At  least,  I  believe  so. 
Professor  Cutter  says  it  is  something 
else,  —  something  connected  with  cousin 


Paul ;  but  papa  seems  to  think  it  was 
Alexander's  death." 

"  What  does  the  professor  say  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  He  will  not  tell  me.  He  is  a  very 
odd  person.  He  says  it  is  something 
about  Paul,  and  that  it  is  not  nice,  and 
that  papa  would  not  like  me  to  know  it. 
And  then  papa  tells  me  that  it  was  only 
Alexander's  death." 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  I  said.  "  If 
I  were  you,  I  would  believe  your  father 
rather  than  the  professor." 

"  Of  course  ;  how  could  I  help  believ- 
ing papa  ?  "  Hermione  turned  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes  full  upon  my  face,  as 
though  wondering  at  the  simplicity  of 
my  remark.  Of  course  she  believed  her 
father. 

"  You  would  not  think  Paul  capable 
of  doing  anything  not  nice,  would  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

Hermione  blushed,  and  looked  away 
towards  the  distant  woods. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice,"  she  said. 

I  am  Hermione's  old  friend,  but  I  saw 
that  I  had  no  right  to  press  her  with 
questions.  No  friendship  gives  a  man 
the  right  to  ask  the  confidence  of  a 
young  girl,  and,  moreover,  it  was  evident 
from  her  few  words  and  from  the  blush 
which  accompanied  them  that  this  was 
a  delicate  subject.  If  any  one  were  to 
speak  to  her,  it  must  be  her  father.  As 
far  as  I  knew  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  love  her  cousin  Paul,  if 
she  admired  him  half  as  much  as  her 
brother  was  inclined  to  do. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  about  him 
which  I  cannot  understand,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  short  pause.  "  He  seems 
not  to  care  in  the  least  for  his  mother  ; 
and  yet,"  she  added  thoughtfully,  "  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  is"  heartless.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  she  did  not  treat 
him  well  when  he  was  a  child.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  other  reason." 

"  No,"  I  echoed  mechanically,  "  I  can- 
not think  of  any  other  reason." 

And    indeed   I   could    not.      I  had 
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known  nothing  of  his  unhappy  child- 
hood before  Hermione  had  told  me  of  it, 
and  though  that  did  not  afford  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  his  evident  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  his  mother,  it  was  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  The  whole  situation 
seemed  to  me  to  be  wrapped  in  impen- 
etrable mystery,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
despair  of  ever  understanding  what  was 
going  on  about  me.  John  Carvel  treat- 
ed me  most  affectionately,  and  delighted 
in  entrapping  me  into  the  library  to  talk 
about  books  ;  but  he  scarcely  ever  re- 
ferred to  Madame  Patoff.  Cutter  would 
walk  or  ride  with  me  for  hours,  talking 
over  the  extraordinary  cases  of  insanity 
he  had  met  with  in  his  experience  ;  but 
he  never  would  give  me  the  least  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  events  which 
had  preceded  the  accident  at  Weissen- 
stein.  I  was  entirely  in  the  dark. 

A  catastrophe  was  soon  to  occur,  how- 
ever, which  led  to  my  acquaintance  with 
all  the  details  of  Alexander's  disappear- 
ance in  Stamboul.  I  will  tell  what  hap- 
pened as  well  as  I  can  from  what  was 
afterwards  told  me  by  the  persons  most 
concerned. 

A  week  after  my  conversation  with 
Hermione,  the  train  was  fired  which  led 
to  a  very  remarkable  concatenation  of 
circumstances.  You  have  foreseen  that 
Paul  would  fall  in.  love  with  his  beauti- 
ful young  cousin.  Chrysophrasia  fore- 
saw it  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  Carvel  Place,  with  that 
keen  scent  for  romance  which  some- 
times characterizes  romantic  old  maids. 
If  I  were  telling  you  a  love  story,  I  could 
make  a  great  deal  out  of  Paul's  court- 
ship. But  this  is  the  history  of  the  ex- 
traordinary things  which  befell  Paul  Pa- 
toff, and  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  was  in  love  with  Hermi- 
one, and  that  he  had  never  before  cared 
seriously  for  any  woman.  He  was  cold 
by  nature,  and  his  wandering  life  as  a 
diplomatist,  together  with  his  fixed  de- 
termination to  excel  in  his  career,  had 
not  been  favorable  to  the  development 


of  love  in  his  heart.  The  repose  of  Car- 
vel Place,  the  novelty  of  the  life,  and  the 
comparative  freedom  from  all  respon- 
sibility had  relaxed  the  hard  shell  of  his 
sensibilities,  and  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  Hermione  had  easily  fascinated  him. 
She,  on  her  part,  had  distinguished  with 
a  woman's  natural  instinct  the  curious 
duality  of  liis  character.  The  grave, 
powerful,  dominating  man  attracted  her 
very  forcibly ;  the  cold,  impenetrable, 
apparently  heartless  soul,  on  the  other 
hand,  repelled  her,  and  almost  inspired 
her  with  horror  when  it  showed  itself. 

One  afternoon  in  the  end  of  January, 
Paul  and  Hermione  were  walking  in  the 
park.  The  weather  was  raw  and  gusty, 
and  the  ground  hard  frozen.  They  had 
been  merely  strolling  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  house,  as  they  often  did,  but,  be- 
ing in  earnest  conversation,  had  forgot- 
ten at  last  to  turn  back,  and  had  gone  on 
along  the  avenue,  till  they  were  far  from 
the  old  mansion,  and  quite  out  of  sight. 
They  had  been  talking  of  Paul's  ap- 
proaching departure,  and  they  were  both 
in  low  spirits  at  the  prospect. 

"  I  am  like  those  patches  of  snow," 
said  Paul.  "  The  clouds  drop  me  in  a 
beautiful  place,  and  I  feel  very  comfort- 
able ;  and  then  I  have  to  melt  away 
again,  and  the  clouds  pick  me  up  and 
carry  me  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  drop 
me  somewhere  else.  I  wish  they  would 
leave  me  alone  for  a  while." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hermione.  "  I  wish  you 
could  stay  with  us  longer." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  wish,"  answered 
Paul  bitterly.  "I  am  always  wishing 
for  things  I  cannot  possibly  have.  I 
would  give  anything  to  stay  here.  I 
have  grown  so  fond  of  you  all,  and  you 
have  all  been  so  kind  to  me  —  it  is  very 
hard  to  go,  Hermione  !  " 

He  looked  almost  tenderly  at  the 
beautiful  girl  beside  him,  as  he  spoke. 
But  she  looked  down,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  see  her  face  at  all. 

"  I  have  never  before  felt  as  though 
I  were  at  home,"  he  continued.  "  I 
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never  had  much  of  a  home  at  the  best. 
Latterly  I  have  had  none  at  all.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  idea  when  I  came 
to  England.  It  is  hard  to  think  how 
soon  I  must  forget  it  again,  and  all 
the  dear  people  I  have  known  here." 

"You  must  not  quite  forget  us," 
fiaid  Hermione.  Her  voice  trembled  a 
little. 

"  I  will  never  forget  you  —  Hermione 
—  for  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart." 

He  took  her  little  gloved  hand  in  his, 
and  held  it  tightly.  They  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  lonely  park.  Hermione 
blushed  like  an  Alp-rose  in  the  snow, 
and  turned  her  head  away  from  him. 
But  her  lip  quivered  slightly,  and  she  left 
her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  love  you,  my  darling,"  he  repeat- 
ed, drawing  her  to  him,  till  her  head 
rested  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I  cannot  live  without  you,  —  I  cannot 
leave  you." 

What  could  she  do  ?  When  he  spoke 
in  that  tone  his  voice  was  so  very  gentle  ; 
she  loved  him,  and  she  was  under  the 
'fascination  of  his  love.  §he  said  noth- 
ing, but  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
her  blue  eyes  saw  themselves  in  his. 
Then  she  bent  her  head  and  hid  her  face 
against  his  coat,  and  her  small  hand 
tightened  convulsively  upon  his  fingers. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me  ?  "  he  asked 
as  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  white 
forehead. 

"  You  know  I  do,"  she  answered  in  a 
low  voice. 

That  was  all  they  said,  I  suppose. 
But  it  was  quite  enough.  When  a  man 
and  a  woman  have  told  each  other  their 
love,  there  is  little  more  to  say.  They 
probably  say  it  again,  and  repeat  it  in 
different  keys  and  with  different  modu- 
lations. I  can  imagine  that  a  man  in 
love  might  find  many  pretty  expressions, 
but  the  gist  of  the  thing  is  the  same. 
Model  conversation  as  follows,  in  fugue 
form,  for  two  voices  :  — 

He.  I  love  you.  Do  you  love  me  ? 
(Theme.) 


She.  Very  much.  I  love  you  more 
than  you  love  me.  (Answer.) 

He.  No.  I  love  you  most.  (Sub- 
theme.) 

She.  Not  more.  That  is  impossible. 
(Sub-answer.) 

He  and  She.  Then  we  love  each  oth- 
er very  much.  (A  due  voci.) 

She.  Yes.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  can  love  me  as  much  as  I  do  you. 
(Stretto.)  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

By  using  these  simple  themes  you 
may  easily  write  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions in  at  least  twenty-four  keys,  on 
the  principle  of  Bach's  Wohltemperirtes 
Klavier,  but  your  fugues  must  be  com- 
posed for  two  voices  only,  unless  you  are 
very  clever.  A  third  voice  increases 
the  difficulty,  a  fourth  causes  a  high 
degree  of  complication,  five  voices  are 
distracting,  and  six  impossible. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Paul  and  Her- 
mione returned  from  their  walk  they 
had  arranged  matters  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, or  had  at  least  settled  the  pre- 
liminaries. I  think  every  one  noticed 
the  change  in  their  manner.  Hermione 
was  radiant,  and  talked  better  than  I 
had  ever  heard  her  talk  before.  Paul 
was  quiet,  even  taciturn,  but  his  silence 
was  evidently  not  due  to  bad  temper. 
His  expression  was  serene  and  happy, 
and  the  cold  look  seemed  to  have  left 
his  face  forever.  His  peace  of  mind, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived. 

Chrysophrasia  and  Professor  Cutter 
watched  the  couple  with  extreme  interest 
when  they  appeared  at  tea,  and  each  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion.  They  had 
probably  expected  for  a  long  time  what 
had  now  occurred,  and,  as  they  were 
eagerly  looking  for  some  evidence  that 
their  convictions  were  well  founded,  they 
did  not  overlook  the  sudden  change  of 
manner  which  succeeded  the  walk  in 
the  park.  They  did  not  communicate 
their  suspicions  to  each  other,  however. 
Chrysophrasia  had  protested  again  and 
again  to  Mary  Carvel  and  to  John  that 
things  were  going  too  far.  But  Paul 
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was  a  favorite  with  the  Carvels,  and  they 
refused  to  see  anything  in  his  conduct 
which  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  love 
for  Hermione.  Chrysophrasia  resolved 
at  once  to  throw  a  bomb  into  the  camp, 
and  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
Cutter's  position  was  more  delicate. 
He  was  very  fond  of  John,  and  was, 
moreover,  his  guest.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  criticise  what  occurred  in  the 
house.  He  was  profoundly  interested 
in  Madame  Patoff,  but  he  did  not  like 
Paul.  Indeed,  in  his  inmost  heart  he 
had  never  settled  the  question  of  Alex- 
ander's disappearance  from  the  world, 
and  in  his  opinion  Paul  Patoff  was  a 
man  accused  of  murder,  who  had  not  suf- 
ficiently established  his  innocence.  In 
his  desire  to  be  wholly  unprejudiced 
in  judging  mankind  and  their  mental 
aberrations,  he  did  not  allow  that  the 
social  position  of  the  individual  was  in 
itself  a  guarantee  against  committing 
any  crime  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  found  reason  to  believe,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  people  belonging  to 
the  higher  classes  have  generally  a  much 
keener  appreciation  of  the  construction 
which  will  be  put  upon  their  smallest 
actions,  and  are  therefore  far  more  in- 
genious in  concealing  their  evil  deeds 
than  the  common  ruffian  could  possibly 
be.  John  Carvel  would  have  said  that 
it  was  impossible  that  a  gentleman  should 
murder  his  brother.  Professor  Cutter 
said  it  was  not  only  possible,  but,  under 
certain  circumstances,  very  probable.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  he  had 
got  most  of  his  information  concerning 
Paul  from  Madame  Patoff  and  from 
Alexander,  who  both  detested  him,  in 
the  two  summers  when  he  had  met  the 
mother  and  son  at  Wiesbaden.  His  idea 
of  Paul's  character  had  therefore  re- 
ceived a  bias  from  the  first,  and  was  to 
a  great  extent  unjust.  Conceiving  it 
possible  that  Patoff  might  be  responsible 
for  his  brother's  death,  he  therefore  re- 
garded the  prospect  of  Paul's  marriage 
with  Hermione  with  the  strongest  aver- 


sion, though  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  John  Carvel  on  the 
subject.  He  had  told  the  whole  story 
to  him  eighteen  months  earlier,  when  he 
had  brought  home  Madame  Patoff ;  and 
he  had  told  it  without  ornament,  leaving 
John  to  judge  for  himself.  But  at  that- 
time  there  had  been  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  Paul's  coming  to  Carvel  Place. 
Cutter  might  easily  have  turned  his 
story  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Paul 
look  guilty,  or  at  least  so  as  to  cast  a 
slight  upon  his  character.  But  he  had 
given  the  plain  facts  as  they  occurred. 
John  had  said  the  thing  was  absurd,  and 
a  great  injustice  to  the  young  man  ;  and 
he  had,  moreover,  told  his  wife  and  sis- 
ter, as  well  as  Cutter,  that  Hermione 
was  never  to  know  anything  of  the  story. 
It  was  not  right,  he  said,  that  the  young 
girl  should  ever  know  that  any  member 
of  the  family  had  even  been  suspected 
of  such  a  crime.  She  should  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  it,  and  it  was  not  un- 
truthful to  say  that  Madame  Patoff's  in- 
sanity had  been  caused  by  Alexander's 
death. 

But  now  Cutter  regretted  that  he  had 
not  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light 
from  the  first,  giving  John  to  understand 
that  Paul  had  never  really  cleared  him- 
self of  the  imputation.  The  professor 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  would 
very  likely  have  done  nothing  at  all,  had 
Miss  Dabstreak  not  fired  the  mine.  He 
had,  indeed,  endeavored  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  attachment,  but,  in  attempt- 
ing always  to  intervene  as  a  third  per- 
son in  their  conversations,  he  had  roused 
Paul's  obstinacy  instead  of  interrupting 
his  love-making.  And  Paul  was  a  very 
obstinate  man. 

As  we  sat  at  dinner  that  evening, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  general 
topics.  Chrysophrasia  sat  opposite  to 
Paul,  as  usual,  and  her  green  eyes 
watched  him  with  interest  for  some  time. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  our  talk  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  crime  in  general, 
and  John  Carvel  asked  me  some  ques- 
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tion  about  the  average  number  of  mur- 
ders in  India,  taking  ten  years  together, 
as  compared  with  the  number  committed 
in  Europe.  While  I  was  hesitating  and 
trying  to  recollect  some  figures  I  had 
once  known,  Chrysophrasia  rushed  into 
the  conversation  in  her  usual  wild  way. 

"  I  think  murders  are  so  extremely 
interesting,"  said  she  to  Patoff.  "I  al- 
ways wonder  what  it  must  be  like  to 
commit  one,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Paul,  quietly.  "  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  generally  devote  much 
thought  to  the  matter.  Murder  is  not 
a  particularly  pleasant  subject  for  con- 
templation." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  "  answered 
Chrysophrasia.  "  Of  course  not  plea- 
sant, no,  but  so  very  interesting.  I  read 
such  a  delightfully  thrilling  account  this 
morning  of  a  man  who  killed  his  own 
brother,  —  quite  like  Cain." 

Paul  made  no  answer,  and  continued 
to  eat  his  dinner  in  silence.  Though  at 
that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  his  story,  I 
.remember  noticing  how  Professor  Cutter 
slowly  turned  his  face  towards  Patoff, 
and  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  gray 
eyes  as  I  saw  them  through  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  Then  he  looked  at 
John  Carvel,  who  grew  very  red  in  the 
pause  which  followed.  Mrs.  Carvel 
looked  down  at  her  plate,  and  her  fea- 
tures showed  that  her  sister's  remark 
had  given  her  some  pain ;  for  she  was 
quite  incapable  of  concealing  her  slight- 
est emotions,  like  many  extremely  truth- 
ful and  sensitive  people.  But  Chryso- 
phrasia had  launched  herself,  and  was 
not  to  be  silenced  by  an  awkward  pause. 
Not  understanding  the  situation  in  the 
least,  I  nevertheless  tried  to  relieve  the 
unpleasantness  by  answering  her. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that 
the  newspapers  should  publish  the  horri- 
ble details  of  every  crime  committed,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  bad  for  the  public  morals, 
and  worse  for  the  public  taste." 

"  Really,  we  must  be  allowed  some 
emotion,"  answered  Chrysophrasia.  "  It 


is  so  very  thrilling  to  read  about  such 
cases.  Now  I  can  quite  well  imagine 
what  it  must  be  like  to  kill  somebody, 
and  then  to  hear  every  one  saying  to 
me,  '  Where  is  thy  brother  ? '  Poor 
Cain  !  He  must  have  had  the  most  de- 
liciously  complicated  feelings  !  " 

She  fixed  her  green  eyes  on  Paul  so 
intently  as  she  spoke  that  I  looked  at 
him,  too,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that 
he  was  very  pale.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  he  looked  up  and  returned 
her  gaze.  His  cold  blue  eyes  glittered 
disagreeably.  At  that  moment,  John 
Carvel,  who  was  redder  than  ever,  ad- 
dressed me  in  loud  tones.  I  thought  his 
voice  had  an  artificial  ring  in  it  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Well,  Griggs,"  he  cried,  "  without 
going  into  the  question  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  figures  ?  " 

I  said  something.  I  gave  some  ap- 
proximate account,  and,  speaking  loudly, 
I  ran  on  readily  with  a  long  string  of 
statistics,  most  of  them,  I  grieve  to  say, 
manufactured  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  I  knew  that  Carvel  was  not 
listening,  and  did  not  care  what  I  said. 
-  Hermione  was  watching  Paul  with  evi- 
dent concern  ;  Mrs.  Carvel  and  Macau- 
lay  at  once  affected  the  greatest  interest 
in  what  I  wus  saying,  while  Professor 
Cutter  looked  at  Chrysophrasia,  as 
though  trying  to  attract  her  attention. 

"  What  a  wonderful  memory  you 
have,  Mr.  Griggs !  "  said  Macaulay  Car- 
vel, in  sincere  admiration. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  I  answered,  with 
perfect  truth.  "  Statistics  of  that  kind 
are  very  easily  got." 

By  this  time  the  awkwardness  had 
disappeared,  and  by  dint  of  talking  very 
loud  and  saying  a  great  many  things 
which  meant  very  little,  John  and  I 
succeeded  in  making  the  remainder  of 
the  dinner  pass  off  very  well.  But  every 
one  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  Chrysophra- 
sia, and  when,  once  or  twice,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  remark  there  was 
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a  general  attempt  made  to  prevent  her 
from  leading  the  conversation.  As  soon 
as  dinner  was  over  we  scattered  in  all 
directions,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Chrys- 
ophrasia  retired  to  her  room.  John  Car- 
vel went  to  the  library,  whither  his  wife 
followed  him  in  a  few  minutes.  Ma- 
caulay,  Patoff,  and  I  went  to  the  smok- 
ing-room, contrary  to  all  precedent ;  but 
as  Macaulay  led  the  way,  we  followed 
with  delight.  The  result  of  this  general 
separation  was  that  Hermione  and  Pro- 
fessor Cutter  were  left  alone  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said 
the  young  girl,  as  they  stood  before  the 
great  fireplace. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  scientist,  antici- 
pating trouble.  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Why  did  Paul  turn  so  pale  when 
aunt  Chrysophrasia  talked  about  Cain 
at  dinner,  and  why  did  everybody  feel 
so  uncomfortable  ?  " 

"It  is  not  surprising.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  story." 

"  You  must,"  said  Hermione,  growing 
pale,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  I  must  know.  I  insist  that  you  shall 
tell  me." 

"  If  I  tell  you,  will  you  promise  not 
to  blame  me  hereafter  ?  "  asked  Cutter. 

"  Certainly,  —  of  course.  Please  go 
on." 

"  Do  not  be  shocked.  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  story,  I  fancy.  When  Al- 
exander Patoff  was  lost  on  a  dark  night 
in  Constantinople,  the  world  said  that 
Paul  had  made  away  with  him.  That 
is  all." 

Hermione  did  not  scream  nor  faint, 
as  Cutter  had  expected.  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  then  sank  again 
as  suddenly.  She  steadied  herself  with 
one  hand  on  the  chimney-piece  before 
she  answered. 

"What  a  horrible,  infamous  lie!" 
she  exclaimed  in  low  tones. 

"  You  insisted  upon  knowing  it,  Miss 
Carvel,"  said  the  professor  quietly. 
"  You  must  not  blame  me  for  telling 


you.  After  all,  it  was  as  well  that  you 
should  know  it." 

"  Yes  —  it  was  as  well."  She  turned 
away,  and  with  bent  head  left  the  room. 
So  it  came  about  that  both  Chrysophrasia 
and  Cutter  on  the  same  evening  struck 
a  blow  at  the  new-found  happiness  of 
the  cousins,  raising  between  them,  as  it 
were,  the  spectre  of  the  lost  man. 

After  what  had  occurred  in  the  after- 
noon, Paul  had  intended  to  seek  a  formal 
interview  with  John  Carvel.  He  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  his  engagement 
a  secret,  and  indeed  he  already  felt  that, 
according  to  his  European  notions,  he 
had  done  wrong  in  declaring  his  love  to 
Hermione  before  asking  her  father's 
consent.  It  had  been  an  accident,  and 
he  regretted  it.  But  after  the  scene  at 
the  dinner-table,  he  felt  that  he  must  see 
Hermione  again  before  going  to  her 
father.  Chrysophrasia's  remarks  had 
been  so  evidently  directed  against  him 
that  he  had  betrayed  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  Hermione  had  noticed  his  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  the  momentary  stu- 
pefaction which  had  chilled  the  whole 
party.  He  had  no  idea  whether  Her- 
mione had  ever  heard  his  story  or  not. 
She  had  of  course  never  referred  to  it, 
and  he  thought  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
speak  to  her,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
her  information,  and,  if  necessary,  to  tell 
her  all  the  circumstances  ;  honestly  avow- 
ing that,  although  he  had  never  been 
accused  openly  of  his  brother's  death 
except  by  his  mother,  he  knew  that 
many  persons  had  suspected  him  of  hav- 
ing been  voluntarily  concerned  in  it. 
He  would  state  the  case  plainly,  and  she 
might  then  decide  upon  her  own  course. 
But  the  question,  "  Where  is  your  broth- 
er ?"  had  been  asked  again,  and  he  was 
deeply  wounded,  —  far  more  deeply  than 
he  would  acknowledge  to  himself.  As 
we  three  sat  together  in  the  smoking- 
room,  keeping  up  a  dry,  strained  conver- 
sation, the  old  expression  returned  to 
his  face,  and  I  watched  him  with  a  kind 
of  regret  as  I  saw  the  cold,  defiant  look 
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harden  again,  where  lately  there  had 
been  nothing  but  gentleness. 

Hermione  left  the  drawing-room,  and 
glided  through  the  hall  towards  the  pas- 
sage which  led  to  Madame  Patoff's 
rooms.  She  had  formed  a  desperate 
resolution,  —  one  of  those  which  must  be 
carried  out  quickly,  or  not  at  all.  Mrs. 
North,  the  nurse,  opened  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  admitted  the 
young  girl. 

"  Can  I  see  my  aunt  ?  "  asked  Her- 
mione, trying  to  control  her  voice. 

"  Has  anything  happened,  Miss  Car- 
vel ? "  inquired  Mrs.  North,  scrutiniz- 
ing her  features  and  noticing  her  pale- 
ness. 

"  No  —  yes,  dear  Mrs.  North,  some- 
thing has  happened.  I  want  to  see  aunt 
Annie,"  answered  Hermione.  "  Do  let 
me  go  in  !  " 

The  nurse  did  not  suppose  that  any- 
thing Hermione  could  say  would  rouse 
Madame  Patoff  from  her  habitual  apa- 
thy. After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
nodded,  and  opened  the  door  into  the 
sitting-room.  Hermione.  passed  her  in 
silence,  and  entered,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Her  aunt  sat  as  usual  in 
a  deep  chair  near  the  fire,  beneath  the 
brilliant  light,  the  rich  folds  of  her 
sweeping  gown  gathered  around  her,  her 
face  pale  and  calm,  holding  a  book  upon 
her  knee.  She  did  not  look  up  as  the 
young  girl  came  in,  but  an  uneasy  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  features.  Her- 
mione had  never  believed  that  Madame 
Patoff  was  mad,  in  spite  of  Professor 
Cutter's  assurances  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  occasion  she  resolved  to  speak  as 
though  her  aunt  were  perfectly  sane. 

"  Dear  aunt  Annie,"  she  began,  sit- 
ting down  beside  the  deep  chair,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Madame  Patoff's 
apathetic  fingers,  —  "  dear  aunt  Annie, 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  listen  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lady,  in  her  me- 
chanical voice. 

"Aunt  Annie,  Paul  is  still  here.     I 


love  him,  and  we  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  No,"  said  Madame  Patoff,  in  the 
same  tone  as  before.  Hermione's  heart 
sank,  for  her  aunt  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand in  the  least.  But  before  she 
could  speak  again,  a  curious  change 
seemed  to  come  over  the  invalid's  face. 
The  features  were  drawn  into  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  such  as  Hermione  had 
never  seen  there  before,  the  lip  trembled 
hysterically,  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  Madame  Patoff  suddenly  broke 
into  a  fit  of  violent  weeping.  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  bursting  be- 
tween her  fingers  as  she  covered  her 
eyes.  She  sobbed  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  rocking  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  chair.  Hermione 
was  frightened,  and  rose  to  call  Mrs. 
North  ;  but  to  her  extreme  surprise  her 
aunt  put  out  her  hand,  all  wet  with  tears, 
and  held  her  back. 

"  No,  no,"  she  moaned,  "  let  me 
cry." 

For  several  minutes  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  room  but  her  passionate  sobs.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  would  never  stop, 
and  again  Hermione  would  have  called 
the  nurse,  but  again  Madame  Patoff  pre- 
vented her. 

"  Aunt  Annie,  —  dear  aunt  Annie  !  " 
said  the  young  girl,  trying  to  soothe  her, 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  the  thick 
gray  hair.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Can 
I  do  nothing  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
cry  like  this  !  " 

Gradually  the  hysteric  emotion  spent 
itself,  and  Madame  Patoff  grew  more 
calm.  Then  she  spoke,  and,  to  Hermi- 
one's amazement,  she  spoke  connect- 
edly. 

"  Hermione,  you  must  not  betray 
my  secret,  -r-  you  will  not  betray  me  ? 
Swear  that  you  will  not,  my  child ! " 
She  was  evidently  suffering  some  great 
emotion. 

"  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Hermione  in  the 
greatest  excitement,  "  you  are  not  mad ! 
I  always  said  you  were  not !  " 
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Madame  Patoff  shook  her  head  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  No,  child,  I  am  not  mad,  —  I  never 
was.  I  am  only  unhappy.  I  let  them 
think  so,  because  I  am  so  miserable, 
and  I  can  live  alone,  and  perhaps  die 
very  soon.  But  you  have  found  me 
out." 

Again  it  seemed  as  though  she  would 
burst  into  tears.  Hermione  hastened  to 
reassure  her,  not  knowing  what  she  said, 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment. 

"  You  are  safe  with  me,  aunt  Annie. 
I  will  not  tell.  But  why,  why  have 
you  deceived  them  all  so  long,  a  year 
and  a  half,  —  why  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  most  wretched  woman 
alive,"  moaned  Madame  Patoff.  Then, 
looking  suddenly  into  Hermione's  eyes, 
she  spoke  in  low,  distinct  tones.  "  You 
cannot  marry  Paul,  Hermione.  You 
must  never  think  of  it  again.  You 
must  promise  me  never  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  promise  that,"  answered 
the  young  girl,  summoning  all  her  cou- 
rage. "  It  is  not  true  that  he  killed  his 
brother.  You  never  believed  it,  —  no- 
body ever  believed  it !  " 

"  It  is  true  —  true  —  truer  than  any- 
thing else  can  be  !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Patoff,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  strong, 
clear  whisper. 

"  No,"  said  Hermione.  "  You  are 
wrong,  aunt  Annie  ;  it  is  an  abominable 
lie." 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  it  is  true,"  retort- 
ed her  aunt,  still  whispering,  but  em- 
phasizing every  word  with  the  greatest 
decision.  "  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  go 
to  him  and  say,  '  Paul,  where  is  your 
brother  ?  '  and  you  will  see  how  he  will 
look." 

"  I  will.  I  will  ask  him,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  says." 

"  He  murdered  him,  Hermione,"  con- 
tinued Madame  Patoff,  not  heeding  the 
interruption.  "  He  murdered  him  in  Con- 
stantinople, —  he  and  a  Turkish  soldier 
whom  he  hired.  And  now  he  has  come 
here  to  marry  you.  He  thinks  I  am 


mad  —  he  is  the  worst  man  that  ever 
lived.  You  must  never  see  him  again. 
There  is  blood  on  his  hands,  —  blood,  do 
you  hear  ?  Rather  than  that  you  should 
love  him,  I  will  tell  them  all  that  I  am 
a  sane  woman.  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  imposed  upon  them  in  order  to  be 
alone,  to  die  in  peace,  or,  while  I  live 
to  mourn  for  my  poor  murdered  boy, 
—  the  boy  I  loved.  Oh !  how  I  loved 
him !  " 

This  time  her  tears  could  not  be  con- 
trolled, and  at  the  thought  of  Alexander 
she  sobbed  again,  as  she  had  sobbed  be- 
fore. Hermione  was  too  much  aston- 
ished and  altogether  thrown  off  her  men- 
tal balance  to  know  what  to  do.  Her 
amazement  at  discovering  that  her  aunt 
had  for  more  than  a  year  imposed  upon 
Professor  Cutter  and  upon  the  whole 
household  was  almost  obliterated  in  the 
horror  inspired  by  Madame  Patoff's 
words.  There  was  a  conviction  in  her 
way  of  speaking  which  terrified  Hermi- 
one, and  for  a  moment  she  was  com- 
pletely unnerved. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Patoff's  tears 
ceased  again.  In  the  strange  deception 
she  had  practiced  upon  all  around  her 
for  so  long,  she  had  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary command  of  her  features  and 
voice.  It  was  only  Hermione's  discov- 
ery which  had  thrown  her  off  her  guard, 
and  once  feeling  that  the  girl  knew  her 
secret,  she  had  perhaps  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  tears  and  of  expressed  emotion. 
But  this  stage  being  past,  she  regained 
her  self-control.  She  had  meditated  so 
long  on  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  that 
the  mention  of  his  name  had  ceased  to 
affect  her,  and  though  she  had  been  be- 
trayed into  recognizing  Paul,  she  had 
cleverly  resumed  her  play  of  apathetic 
indifference  so  soon  as  he  had  left  her. 
Had  Hermione  known  of  the  early 
stages  which  had  led  to  her  present 
state,  she  would  have  asked  herself  how 
Madame  Patoff  could  have  suddenly  be- 
gun to  act  her  part  so  well  as  to  deceive 
even  Professor  Cutter  from  the  first. 
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But  Hermione  knew  nothing  of  all  those 
details.  She  only  realized  that  her  aunt 
was  a  perfectly  sane  woman,  and  that 
she  had  fully  confirmed  the  fearful  ac- 
cusation against  Paul. 

"  Go  now,  my  child,"  said  Madame 
Patoff.  "  Remember  your  promise.  Re- 
member that  I  am  a  wretched  old  wo- 
man, come  here  to  be  left  alone,  to  die. 
Remember  what  I  have  told  you,  and 
beware  of  being  deceived.  You  love 
a  murderer  —  a  murderer  —  remember 
that." 

Hermione  stood  a  moment  and  gazed 
at  her  aunt's  face,  grown  calm  and  al- 
most beautiful  again.  Her  tears  had 
left  no  trace,  her  thick  gray  hair  was 
as  smooth  as  ever,  her  great  dark  eyes 
were  deep  and  full  of  light.  Then,  with- 
out another  word,  the  young  girl  turned 
away  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  and  nodding  a  good-night  to 
Mrs.  North,  who  sat  by  her  lamp  in  the 
outer  room,  gray  and  watchful  as  ever. 

If  her  aunt  was  sane,  was  she  human  ? 
The  question  suggested  itself  to  Hermi- 
one's  brain,  as  she  walked  along  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  she  had  not  time  to  frame  an 
answer.  As  she  went  out  into  the  hall  she 
saw  Paul  standing  by  the  huge  carved 
fireplace,  his  back  turned  towards  her, 
his  tall  figure  thrown  into  high  relief  by 
the  leaping  flames.  She  went  up  to  him, 
and  as  he  heard  her  step  he  started  and 
faced  her.  He  had  finished  his  cigar 
with  us,  and  was  about  to  go  quietly  to 
his  room  in  search  of  solitude,  when  he 
had  paused  by  the  hall  fire.  His  face 
was  very  sad  as  he  looked  up. 

"Paul,"  said  the  young  girl,  taking 
both  his  hands  and  looking  into  his  eyes, 
"•  I  believe  in  you,  —  you  could  not  do 
anything  wrong.  People  would  never 
suspect  you  if  you  answered  them,  if 
you  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  de- 
fend yourself." 

"  Defend  myself  ?  "  repeated  Paul. 
"  Against  what,  Hermione  ?  " 

"  When  people  say,  '  Where  is  your 
brother  ? '  —  or  mean  to  say  it,  as  aunt 


Chrysophrasia  did  this  evening,  —  you 
ought  to  answer  ;  you  ought  not  to  turn 
pale  and  be  silent." 

"  You  too !  "  groaned  the  unhappy 
man,  looking  into  her  eyes.  "  You  too, 
my  darling  !  Ah,  no  !  It  is  too  much." 
He  dropped  her  hands,  and  turned  again, 
leaning  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  How  can  you  think  I  believe  it  ? 
Oh,  Paul !  how  unkind  !  "  exclaimed 
Hermione,  clasping  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  trying  to  look  at  his  avert- 
ed face.  "  I  never,  never  believed  it, 
dear.  But  no  one  else  must  believe  it 
either ;  you  must  make  them  not  believe 
it." 

"  My  dearest,"  said  Paul,  almost 
sternly,  but  not  unkindly,  "  this  thing 
has  pursued  me  for  a  long  time.  I 
thought  it  was  dead.  It  has  come  be- 
tween you  and  me  on  the  very  day  of 
our  happiness.  You  say  you  believe  in 
me.  I  say  you  shall  not  believe  in  me 
without  proof.  Good-by,  love,  —  good- 
by!" 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her 
once  ;  then  he  tried  to  go. 

"  Paul,"  she  cried,  holding  him, 
"  where  are  you  going  ?  "  She  was  ter- 
rified by  his  manner. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  I  will  find  my  brother,  or  his  body, 
and  I  will  not  come  back  until  then." 

"  But  you  must  not  go  !  I  cannot  bear 
to  let  you  go !  "  she  cried,  in  agonized 
tones. 

"  You  must,"  he  answered,  and  the 
color  left  his  cheeks.  "  You  cannot 
marry  a  man  who  is  suspected.  Good- 
by,  my  beloved !  " 

Once  more  he  kissed  her,  and  then  he 
turned  quickly  away  and  left  the  hall. 
Hermione  stood  still  one  moment,  star- 
ing at  his  retreating  figure.  Then  she 
sank  into  the  deep  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  great  fire,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
had  good  cause  for  sorrow,  for  she  had 
sent  Paul  Patoff  away,  she  knew  not 
whither.  She  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  she  had  been  quite 
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right  in  speaking  to  him  as  she  had 
spoken,  and  above  all  she  feared  lest  he 
should  believe,  in  spite  of  her  words, 
that  in  her  own  mind  there  was  some 
shadow  of  suspicion  left.  But  he  was 
gone.  He  would  probably  leave  the 
house  early  in  the  morning,  and  she 
might  never  see  him  again.  What  could 
she  do  but  let  her  tears  flow  down  as 
freely  as  they  could  ? 

Late  at  night  I  sat  in  my  room,  read- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  candles,  and  watch- 
ing the  fire  as  it  gradually  died  away  in 
the  grate.  It  was  very  late,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  of  going  to  bed,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
Paul  Patoff.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  him,  and  I  suppose  my  face  showed 
it,  for  he  apologized  for  the  intrusion. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  It  is  very- 
late,  but  could  you  spare  me  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  noticing  his 
pallor,  and  fancying  that  something  had 
happened. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he.  "  I  believe  I 
have  heard  you  say  that  you  know  Con- 
stantinople very  well  ?  " 

"  Tolerably  well  —  yes.  I  know  many 
of  the  natives.  I  have  been  there  very 
often." 

"  I  am  going  back  there,"  said  Pa- 
toff. "  They  sent  me  to  Persia  for  a 
year  and  more,  and  now  I  am  to  return 
to  my  old  post.  I  want  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice about  a  very  delicate  matter.  You 
know  —  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know  — 
that  my  brother  disappeared  in  Stam- 
boul,  a  year  ago  last  summer,  under  very 
strange  circumstances.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  find  him,  and  the  ambassador  did 
more.  But  we  never  discovered  any 
trace  of  him.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  not  be  disappointed  this 
time." 

"  Could  you  tell  me  any  of  the  de- 
tails ?  "  I  asked. 

Paul  looked  at  me  once,  and  hesitated. 
Then  he  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
told  me  his  story  very  much  as  I  have 


told  it,  from  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  Alexander  disappeared  to  the 
moment  when  Paul  left  his  mother  at 
Teinach  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  told 
me  also  how  Professor  Cutter  had  writ- 
ten to  him  his  account  of  the  accident  at 
Weissenstein,  when  Madame  Patoff,  as 
he  said,  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  when  he  had 
reached  this  stage.  "I  do  not  believe 
she  tried  to  kill  herself." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Patoff,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  I  was  the  man  with  the  rope.  Cut- 
ter has  never  realized  that  you  did  not 
know  it." 

Paul  was  very  much  astonished  at  the 
news,  and  looked  at  me  as  though  hard- 
ly believing  his  senses. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued.  "  I  happened 
to  be  leaning  out  of  the  window  immedi- 
ately over  the  balcony,  and  I  saw  your 
mother  fall.  I  do  not  believe  she  threw 
herself  over ;  if  she  had  done  that,  she 
would  probably  not  have  been  caught  on 
the  tree.  The  parapet  was  very  low, 
and  she  is  very  tall.  I  heard  her  say  to 
Professor  Cutter,  '  I  am  coming ; '  then 
she  stood  up.  Suddenly  she  grew  red 
in  the  face,  tottered,  tried  to  save  her- 
self, but  missed  the  parapet,  and  fell 
over  with  a  loud  scream  of  terror." 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised,"  said 
Paul,  "  very  grateful  to  you,  of  course, 
for  saving  her  life.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you ;  but  how  strange  that 
Cutter  should  never  have  told  me  !  " 

"  He  saw  that  we  knew  each  other," 
I  remarked.  "  He  supposed  that  I  had 
told  you." 

"  So  it  was  not  an  attempt  at  suicide, 
after  all.  It  is  amazing  to  think  how 
one  may  be  deceived  in  this  world." 

For  some  minutes  he  sat  silent  in  his 
chair,  evidently  in  deep  thought.  I  did 
not  disturb  him,  though  I  watched  the 
melancholy  expression  of  his  face,  think- 
ing of  the  great  misfortunes  which  had 
overtaken  him,  and  pitying  him,  perhaps, 
more  than  he  would  have  liked. 
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"  Griggs,"  he  said  at  last,  "  do  you 
know  of  any  one  in  Constantinople  who 
would  help  me,  —  who  could  help  me  if 
he  would  ?  " 

"  To  find  your  brother  ?  It  is  a  seri- 
ous affair.  Yes,  I  do  know  of  one  man  ; 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  he  might  do  a  great  deal." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Balsamides  Bey,"  I  answered. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  know 
him,"  said  Paul.  "  Could  you  give  me 
a  letter  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use. 
You  can  easily  make  his  acquaintance, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  different  matter  to 
get  him  to  help  you.  He  is  one  of  the 
strangest  men  in  the  world.  If  he  takes 
a  fancy  to  you,  he  will  do  anything  im- 
aginable to  oblige  you." 

"  And  if  not  ?  " 

"  If  not,  he  will  laugh  at  you.  He  is 
a  queer  fellow." 

"  Eccentric,  I  should  think.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  be  laughed  at,  but  I  will 
risk  it,  if  there  is  any  chance." 
.  "  Look  here,  Patoff,"  -I  said.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  do  this  spring,  and  the 
devil  of  unrest  is  on  me  again.  I  will 
go  to  Constantinople  with  you,  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  You  are  a 
Russian,  and  those  people  will  not  trust 
you ;  your  nationality  will  be  against 
you  at  every  turn.  Balsamides  himself 
hates  Russians,  having  fought  against 
them  ten  years  ago,  in  the  last  war." 

Paul  started  up  in  his  chair,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand.  "  Will  you 
really  go  with  me  ?  "  he  cried,  in  great 
excitement.  "  That  would  be  too  good 
of  you.  Shall  we  start  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see,  —  we  must  have  an  ex- 
cuse. Could  you  not  telegraph  to  your 
chief  to  recall  you  at  once  ?  You  must 
have  something  to  show  to  Carvel.  He 
will  be  startled  at  our  leaving  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  Will  he  ?  "  said  Paul,  absently.  "  I 
suppose  so.  Perhaps  I  can  manage  it." 

It  was   very  late   when   he   left   my 


room.  I  went  to  bed,  but  slept  little, 
thinking  over  all  he  had  told  me,  but 
knowing  that  he  had  not  told  me  all.  I 
guessed  then  what  I  knew  later,  —  that 
he  had  asked  Hermione  to  marry  him, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  Chrysophra- 
sia's  remark  at  dinner,  she  had  asked  him 
about  his  brother.  It  was  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  the  question,  coming  from 
her,  would  produce  a  revival  of  his  for- 
mer energy  in  the  search  for  Alexander. 
But  it  was  long  before  I  knew  all  the 
details  of  Hermione's  visit  to  Madame 
Patoff. 

The  matter  was  arranged  without 
much  difficulty.  Paul  received  a  dis- 
patch the  next  day  from  Count  Ananoff , 
requesting  him  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  announced  my  determina- 
tion to  accompany  him.  The  news  was 
received  by  the  different  members  of 
the  household  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  each.  Poor  Hermi- 
one was  pale  and  silent.  Chrysophra- 
sia's  disagreeable  eyes  wore  a  greenish 
air  of  cat-like  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Carvel 
herself  was  sincerely  distressed,  and 
John  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
Professor  Cutter  looked  about  with  an 
inquiring  air,  and  Macaulay  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  might  be  appointed  to 
Constantinople  very  soon,  adding  that 
he  should  take  pains  to  learn  Turkish 
as  quickly  as  possible.  That  fellow  re- 
gards everything  in  life  as  a  sort  of  les- 
son, and  takes  part  in  events  as  a  highly 
moral  and  studious  undergraduate  would 
attend  a  course  of  lectures. 

I  think  Paul  and  I  both  breathed 
more  freely  when  we  had  announced  our 
departure.  He  looked  ill,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  sorry  to  go,  but  it 
was  also  quite  clear  that  nothing  could 
move  him  from  his  determination.  Even 
at  the  last  minute  he  kept  himself  calm, 
and  though  he  was  obliged  to  part  from 
Hermione  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest, 
he  did  not  wince.  Every  one  joined  in 
saying  that  they  hoped  he  would  pay 
them  another  visit,  and  even  Chryso- 
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phrasia  drawled  out  something  to  that 
effect,  though  I  have  no  doubt  she  was 
inwardly  rejoicing  at  his  going  away; 
and  just  as  we  were  starting  she  ostenta- 
tiously kissed  poor  Hermione,  as  though 
to  reassert  her  protectorate,  and  to  show 
that  Hermione's  safety  was  due  entirely 
to  her  aunt  Chrysophrasia's  exertions  on 
her  behalf. 

Paul  would  have  been  willing  to  go 
to  his  mother  once  again  before  parting, 
but  Cutter  thought  it  better  not  to  let 
him  do  so,  as  his  presence  irritated  her 
beyond  measure.  Hermione  looked  as 
though  she  would  have  said  something, 
but  seemed  to  think  better  of  it.  At  last 
we  drove  away  from  the  old  place  in  the 
chilly  February  afternoon,  and  I  confess 
that  for  a  moment  I  half  repented  of 
my  sudden  resolution  to  go  to  the  East. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  longing 
for  some  active  occupation  came  back, 
and  though  I  thought  gratefully  of  John 
Carvel's  friendly  ways  and  pleasant  con- 
versation, I  found  myself  looking  for- 
ward to  the  sight  of  the  crowded  bazaars 
and  the  solemn  Turks,  smelling  already 
the  indescribable  atmosphere  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  enjoying  the  prospect  almost 
as  keenly  as  when  I  first  set  my  face 
eastwards,  many  years  ago. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which 
brought  me  back  to  Constantinople  last 
year.  If,  in  telling  my  story,  I  have 
dwelt  long  upon  what  happened  in  Eng- 
land, I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  construct  a  drama  with 
all  possible  regard  for  the  unities  and 
no  regard  whatever  for  probability, 
whereas  it  is  quite  another  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  man's  life,  or  even  of  those 
years  which  have  been  to  him  the  most 
important  part  of  it. 


XII. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make 
Balsamides  Bey  take  a  fancy  to  Paul, 
for  he  was,  and  still  is,  a  man  full  of 


prejudice,  if  also  full  of  wit.  In  his 
well-shaped  head  resides  an  intelligence 
of  no  mean  order,  and  the  lines  graven 
in  his  pale  face  express  thought  and 
study,  while  suggesting  also  an  extreme 
love  of  sarcasm  and  a  caustic,  incredu- 
lous humor.  His  large  and  deep-set 
blue  eyes  seem  to  look  at  things  only 
to  criticise  them,  never  to  enjoy  them, 
and  his  arched  eyebrows  bristle  like 
defenses  set  up  between  the  world  with 
its  interests  on  the  one  side  and  the 
inner  man  Balsamides  on  the  other. 
Though  he  wears  a  heavy  brown  mus- 
tache, it  is  easy  to  see  that  underneath  it 
his  thin  lips  curl  scornfully,  and  are 
drawn  down  at  the  extremities  of  his 
mouth.  He  is  very  scrupulous  in  his 
appearance,  whether  he  wears  the  uni- 
form of  a  Sultan's  adjutant,  or  the  morn- 
ing dress  of  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
world,  or  the  official  evening  coat  of  the 
Turks,  made  like  that  of  an  English 
clergyman,  but  ornamented  by  a  string 
of  tiny  decorations  attached  to  the  but- 
ton-hole on  the  left  side.  Gregorios 
Balsamides  is  of  middle  height,  slender 
and  well  built,  a  matchless  horseman, 
and  long  inured  to  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship, though  his  pallor  and  his  delicate 
white  hands  suggest  a  constitution  any- 
thing but  hardy. 

He  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization  in  Turkey ;  and 
as  it  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  understand  the  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  without  long  study,  so  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  simple  matter  to  com- 
prehend the  characters  produced  by  the 
modern  condition  of  things  in  the  East. 
Balsamides  Bey  is  a  man  who  seems  to 
unite  in  himself  as  many  contradictory 
qualities  and  characteristics  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  one  living  man.  He  is 
a  thorough  Turk  in  principle,  but  also  a 
thorough  Western  Frank  in  education. 
He  has  read  immensely  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  speaks  French  and  English 
with  remarkable  fluency.  He  has  made 
an  especial  study  of  modern  history,  and 
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can  give  an  important  date,  a  short  ac- 
count of  a  great  battle,  or  a  brief  notice 
of  a  living  celebrity,  with  an  ease  and 
accuracy  that  many  a  student  might 
envy.  He  reads  French  and  English 
novels,  and  probably  possesses  a  contra- 
band copy  of  Byron,  whose  works  are 
proscribed  in  Turkey  and  confiscated  by 
the  custom-house.  He  goes  into  Euro- 
pean society  as  well  as  among  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Although  a 
Greek  by  descent,  he  loves  the  Turks 
and  is  profoundly  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  under  whom  his  father  and 
grandfather  lived  and  prospered.  A 
Christian  by  birth  and  education,  he  has 
a  profound  respect  for  the  Mussulman 
faith,  as  being  the  religion  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  serves,  and  a  profound 
hatred  of  the  Armenian,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  the  evil  genius  of  the  Osmanli. 
He  is  a  man  whom  many  trust,  but  whose 
chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  avoid  all 
show  of  power.  He  is  often  consulted 
on  important  matters,  but  his  discretion 
js  proof  against  all  attacks,  and  there 
,  is  not  a  journalist  nor  correspondent  in 
Pera  who  can  boast  of  ever  having  ex- 
tracted the  smallest  item  of  information 
from  Balsamides  Bey. 

These  are  his  good  qualities,  and  they 
are  solid  ones,  for  he  is  a  thoroughly 
well-informed  man,  exceedingly  clever, 
and  absolutely  trustworthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  cold,  sarcastic,  and  pos- 
sibly cruel,  and  occasionally  he  is  frank 
almost  to  brutality. 

On  the  very  evening  of  our  arrival  in 
Pera  I  went  to  see  him,  for  he  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  found  him  alone  in 
his  small  lodgings  in  the  Grande  Rue, 
reading  a  yellow-covered  French  novel 
by  the  light  of  a  German  student-lamp. 
The  room  was  simply  furnished  with  a 
table,  a  divan,  three  or  four  stiff,  straight- 
backed  chairs,  and  a  book-case.  But  on 
the  matted  floor  and  divan  there  were 
two  or  three  fine  Sine  carpets ;  a  couple 
of  trophies  of  splendidly  ornamented 
weapons  adorned  the  wall ;  by  his  side, 
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upon  a  small  eight-sided  table  inlaid  with 
tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  stood 
a  silver  salver  with  an  empty  coffee-cup 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  —  the  stand 
of  beaten  gold,  and  the  delicate  shell  of 
the  most  exquisite  transparent  china. 
He  had  evidently  been  on  duty  at  the 
palace,  for  he  was  in  uniform,  and  had 
removed  only  his  long  riding  -  boots, 
throwing  himself  down  in  his  chair  to 
read  the  book  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. 

On  seeing  me,  he  rose  suddenly  and 
put  out  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  Where  have  you  come 
from  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  From  England,  to  see  you,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  You  must  stay  with  me,"  he  said  at 
once.  "  The  spare  room  is  ready,"  he 
added,  leading  me  to  the  door.  Then 
he  clapped  his  hands  to  call  the  servant, 
before  I  could  prevent  him. 

"  But  I  have  already  been  to  the 
hotel,"  I  protested. 

"Go  to  Missiri's  with  a  hamal,  and 
bring  the  Effendi's  luggage,"  he  said  to 
the  servant,  who  instantly  disappeared. 

"  Caught,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  as 
he  opened  the  door  and  showed  me  my 
little  room.  I  had  slept  there  many  a 
night  in  former  times,  and  I  loved  his 
simple  hospitality. 

"  You  are  the  same  as  ever,"  I  said. 
"  A  man  cannot  put  his  nose  inside  your 
door  without  being  caught,  as  you  call 
it." 

"  Many  a  man  may,"  he  answered. 
"  But  not  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Now  — 
you  will  have  coffee  and  a  cigarette. 
We  will  dine  at  home.  There  is  pilaff 
and  kebabi  and  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
How  are  you  ?  I  forgot  to  ask." 

"  Very  well,  thanks,"  said  I,  as  we 
came  back  to  the  sitting-room.  "  I  am 
always  well,  you  know.  You  look  pale, 
but  that  is  nothing  new.  You  have  been 
on  duty  at  the  palace  ?  " 

"  Friday,"  he  answered  laconically, 
which  meant  that  he  had  been  at  the 
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Selamlek,  attending  the  Sultan  to  the 
weekly  service  at  the  mosque. 

"  You  used  to  get  back  early  in  the 
day.  Have  the  hours  changed  ?  " 

"  Man  of  Belial,"  he  replied,  "  with 
us  nothing  changes.  I  was  detained  at 
the  palace.  So  you  have  come  all  the 
way  from  England  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  and  to  ask  you  a  question 
and  a  favor." 

"  You  shall  have  the  answer  and  my 
services." 

"  Do  not  promise  before  you  have 
heard.  '  Two  acrobats  cannot  always 
dance  on  the  same  rope,'  as  your  proverb 
says." 

"  And  '  Every  sheep  hangs  by  its  own 
heels,' "  said  he.  '•  I  will  take  my 
chance  with  you.  First,  the  question, 
please." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Alexander 
Patoff?" 

Balsamides  looked  at  me  a  moment, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  asked  an 
exceedingly  foolish  question. 

"  Hear  of  him  ?  I  have  heard  of 
nothing  else  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
I  have  an  indigestion  brought  on  by 
too  much  Alexander  Patoff.  Is  that 
your  errand,  Griggs  ?  How  in  the  world 
did  you  come  to  take  up  that  ques- 
tion ?  " 

"  You  have  been  asked  about  him  be- 
fore ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  dog  in  Con- 
stantinople that  has  not  been  kicked  for 
not  knowing  where  that  fellow  is.  I  am 
sick  of  him,  alive  or  dead.  What  do 
I  care  about  your  Patoffs  ?  The  fool 
could  not  take  care  of  himself  when  he 
was  alive,  and  now  the  universe  is  turned 
upside  down  to  find  his  silly  body. 
Where  is  he?  At  the  bottom  of  the 
Bosphorus.  How  did  he  get  there? 
By  the  kind  exertions  of  his  brother, 
who  then  played  the  comedy  of  tearing 
his  hair  so  cleverly  that  his  ambassador 
believed  him.  —Very  simple  :  if  you 
want  to  find  hu>  Vly,  I  can  tell  you  how 
todwfc^"  *br 


"  How  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Drain  the  Bosphorus,"  he  answered, 
with  a  sneer.  "  You  will  find  plenty  of 
skulls  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  smallest 
will  be  his,  to  a  dead  certainty." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  protested,  "  his 
brother  did  not  kill  him.  The  proof  is 
that  Paul  Patoff  has  come  back  swear- 
ing that  he  will  find  some  trace  of  Alex- 
ander. He  came  with  me,  and  I  believe 
his  story." 

"  He  is  only  renewing  the  comedy,  — 
tearing  his  hair  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death,  like  a  well-paid  mourner.  Of 
course,  somebody  has  accused  him  again 
of  the  murder.  He  will  have  to  tear 
his  hair  every  time  he  is  accused,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  appearances.  He  knows, 
and  he  alone  knows,  where  the  dead 
man  is." 

"  But  if  he  killed  him  the  kavass  must 
have  known  it,  —  must  have  helped  him. 
You  remember  the  story  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  What  does  the 
kavass  prove  ?  Nothing.  He  was  prob- 
ably told  to  go  off  for  a  moment,  and 
now  will  not  confess  it.  Money  will  do 
anything." 

"  There  remains  the  driver  of  the  car- 
riage," I  objected.  "  He  saw  Alexander 
go  into  Agia  Sophia,  but  he  never  saw 
him  come  out." 

"  And  is  anything  easier  than  that  ? 
A  man  might  learn  those  few  words  in 
three  minutes.  That  proves  nothing." 

"  There  is  the  probability,"  I  argued. 
"  Many  persons  have  disappeared  in 
Stamboul  before  now." 

"  Nonsense,  Griggs,"  he  answered. 
"  You  know  that  when  anything  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  it  has  generally  turned 
out  that  the  missing  man  was  bankrupt. 
He  disappeared  to  reappear  somewhere 
else  under  another  name.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  all  those  romances.  To 
you  Franks  we  are  a  nation  of  robbers, 
murderers,  and  thieves ;  we  are  the 
Turkey  of  Byron,  always  thirsting  for 
blood,  spilling  it  senselessly,  and  crying 
out  for  more.  If  that  idiot  allowed  his 
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brother  to  kill  him  without  attracting  a 
crowd,  —  in  Stamboul,  in  the  last  week 
of  Ramazan,  when  everybody  is  out  of 
doors,  —  he  deserved  his  fate,  that  is 
all." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  is  dead,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Paul  Patoff. 
If  you  still  believe  him  to  be  a  murderer 
when  you  have  heard  him  tell  his  story, 
I  shall  be  very  much  surprised." 

"  I  should  tear  him  to  pieces  if  I  met 
him,"  said  Balsamides,  with  a  laugh. 
"  The  mere  sight  of  anybody  called  Pa- 
toff would  bring  on  an  attack  of  the 
nerves." 

"  Be  serious,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  interest  my- 
self in  this  business  unless  I  believed  that 
it  could  be  cleared  of  all  mystery  and 
explained  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  in  England,"  retort- 
ed Gregorios.  "  That  will  explain  any 
kind  of  insanity.  Do  you  want  me  to 
pester  every  office  in  the  government 
with  new  inquiries  ?  It  will  do  no  good. 
Everything  has  been  tried.  The  man 
is  gone  without  leaving  a  trace.  No 
amount  of  money  will  produce  informa- 
tion. Can  I  say  more  ?  Where  money 
fails,  a  man  need  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
hope  anything  from  his  intelligence." 

"  I  am  foolish  enough  to  hope  some- 
thing," I  replied.  "  If  you  will  not  help 
me,  I  ^  must  go  elsewhere.  I  will  not 
give  up  the  thing  at  the  start." 

"  Well,  if  I  say  I  will  help  you,  what 
do  you  expect  me  to  do  ?  Can  I  do 
anything  which  has  not  been  done  al- 
ready ?  If  so,  I  will  do  it.  But  I  will 
not  harness  myself  to  a  rotten  cart,  as 
the  proverb  says.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
expect  anything  more  from  the  police." 

"  I  expect  nothing  from  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  Alexander  is  alive,  and  has 
been  hidden  by  somebody  rich  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  baffle  pursuit." 

"  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?  " 
asked  my  companion,  looking  at  me  with 
sudden  curiosity. 


"Nothing  but  the  reduction  of  the 
thing  to  the  last  analysis.  Either  he  is 
dead,  or  he  is  alive.  As  you  say,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  killed  on  such 
a  night  without  attracting  attention.  Be- 
sides, the  motives  for  Paul's  killing  him 
were  wholly  inadequate.  No,  let  me  go 
on.  Therefore,  I  say  that  he  was  taken 
alive." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  Santa  Sophia." 

"  But  then,"  argued  Balsamides,  "  the 
driver  would  have  seen  him  carried 
out." 

"Yes,"  I  admitted.  "That  is  the 
difficulty.  But  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  taken  through  the  porch ;  at  all 
events,  he  must  have  gone  down  the 
stairs  alone,  taking  the  lantern." 

"  They  found  the  lantern,"  said  Gre- 
gorios. "  You  did  not  know  that  ?  A 
long  time  afterwards  the  man  who  opens 
the  towers  confessed  that  when  he  had 
gone  up  with  the  brothers  and  the  kavass 
he  had  found  that  his  taper  was  burnt 
out.  He  picked  up  the  kavass's  lantern 
and  carried  it  down,  meaning  to  return 
with  the  next  party  of  foreigners.  No 
other  foreigners  came,  and  when  he  went 
up  to  find  the  Patoffs  they  were  gone 
and  the  carriage  was  gone.  He  kept  the 
lantern,  until  the  offers  of  reward  in- 
duced him  to  give  it  up  and  tell  his 
story." 

"  That  proves  nothing,  except  that 
Alexander  went  down -stairs  in  the 
dark." 

"  I  have  an  idea,  Griggs !  "  cried  Bal- 
samides, suddenly  changing  his  tone. 
"  It  proves  this,  —  that  Alexander  did 
not  necessarily  go  down  the  steps  at 
all." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  There  is  another  way  out  of  that 
gallery.  Did  you  know  that  ?  At  the 
other  end,  in  exactly  the  same  position, 
hidden  in  the  deep  arch,  there  is  a  sec- 
ond door.  There  is  also  a  winding  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  the  street  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mosque.  Foreigners 
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are  never  admitted  by  that  side,  but  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  door  may  have 
been  open.  Alexander  Patoff  may  have 
gone  down  that  way,  thinking  it  was  the 
staircase  by  which  he  had  come  up." 

"  You  see,"  I  said,  delighted  at  this 
information,  "  everything  is  not  exhaust- 
ed yet." 

"  No,  I  begin  to  think  we  are  nearer 
to  an  explanation.  If  that  door  was 
open,  —  which,  however,  is  very  improba- 
ble, —  he  could  have  gone  down  and  have 
got  into  the  street  without  passing  the 
carriage,  which  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mosque.  But,  after  all,  we  are 
no  nearer  to  knowing  what  ultimately 
became  of  him." 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  out 
whether  the  door  was  really  open,  and, 
if  so,  who  passed  that  way  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Gregorios.  "  I 
will  change  my  mind.  I  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  your  Russian  friend.  I 
know  him  by  sight,  though  I  never  spoke 
to  him.  When  I  have  talked  the  mat- 
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ter  over  with  him  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  it.     Let  us  go  to  dinner." 

I  felt  that  I  had  overcome  the  first 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  Balsamides 
to  take  some  interest  in  my  errand.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  who  are  very  hard 
to  move,  but  who,  when  once  they  are 
disposed  to  act  at  all,  are  ready  to  do 
their  best.  Moreover,  the  existence  of 
the  second  staircase,  leading  from  the 
gallery  to  the  street,  at  once  explained 
how  Alexander  might  have  left  the 
church  unobserved  by  the  coachman.  I 
wondered  why  no  one  had  thought  of 
this.  It  had  probably  not  suggested 
itself  to  any  one,  because  strangers  are 
never  admitted  from  that  side,  and  be- 
cause the  door  is  almost  always  closed. 

Gregorios  did  not  refer  to  the  subject 
again  that  evening,  but  amused  himself 
by  asking  me  all  manner  of  questions 
about  the  state  of  England.  We  fell  to 
talking  about  European  politics,  and  the 
hours  passed  very  pleasantly  until  mid- 
night. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


ENCELADUS. 


ON  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  22, 
1887,  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  smaller 
hotels  in  Bordighera  were  assembled 
around  the  dinner-table,  and  all  discuss- 
ing the  Carnival.  It  was  but  the  second 
time  that  Bordighera,  in  emulation  of 
her  larger  and  more  fashionable  neigh- 
bor on  the  Riviera,  had  had  a  Carnival, 
and  opinion  was  deeply  divided  in  the 
Hotel  Bien-Bati  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  it. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  house, 
each  headed  by  a  retired  English  officer. 
At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  General 
Evans,  and  at  the  other  Colonel  Rob- 
erts. Each  was  surrounded  by  his  own 
friends  and  partisans  as  by  a  staff,  the 


central  seats  being  occupied  by  neutrals 
of  various  nationalities,  our  two  selves 
among  them.  We  were  neutral ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  regard  to  the  burning  Car- 
nival question,  and  some  others  of  pure- 
ly local  interest.  Mental  reservations 
there  must  be,  even  among  the  most 
affable,  where  there  are  Americans,  to 
whom  all  that  is  Europe  must  ever  re- 
main in  some  respects  a  "show,"  and 
where  a  buoyant  captain  in  the  German 
army  and  two  highly  bred  and  intense- 
ly patriotic  French  ladies  from  Stras- 
bourg find  themselves  face  to  face. 

The  Bien-Bati,  however,  prided  itself 
above  all  things  on  being  an  English 
house, — on  serving  more  "teas  "than 
"  coffees "  in  the  morning,  and  no  en- 
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trees  at  dinner  ;  and  the  non- Anglican 
guests  were  in  general  somewhat  over- 
shadowed. On  this  occasion,  while  the 
thick-skinned  and  tasteless  little  oranges 
of  the  region  were  going  round  at  the 
end  of  the  banquet,  the  colonel  and  his 
party  exchanged  loud  and  hilarious  rem- 
iniscences of  the  afternoon's  Corso  in 
the  village  street,  and  one  buxom  Berk- 
shire lass,  who  always  held  her  elbows 
as  though  she  were  sitting  a  horse,  was 
so  carried  away  by  her  emotions  as 
rashly  to  demand  of  a  member  of  the 
opposite  camp  if  it  had  not  been  "  awful- 
ly good  fun." 

They  had  but  awaited  the  signal,  — 
they  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The 
voices  of  the  general  and  his  followers 
rose  in  answer,  and  it  was  evident  that 
their  sentiment  was  unanimous.  "  They 
had  not  assisted  at  the  Corso  !  They 
had  seen  the  Carnival  at  Nice  and  at 
Rome,  and  were  biases  therewith.  They 
could  not  conceive  of  its  being  amusing 
in  so  small  a  place,  and  they  fancied 
Miss  Bangs  herself  must  have  found  it 
very  dusty." 

Miss  Bangs  blushed  a  little  at  the 
blunder  she  had  committed,  but  stoutly 
held  her  ground. 

"  Well,  it  was  dusty,  you  know,"  she 
acknowledged,  "  and  I  got  a  lot  of  those 
nasty  little  things  they  throw  about  in 
my  eyes ;  but  all  the  same,  it  was  awful- 
ly good  fun." 

Even  Miss  Bangs,  however,  was  a  little 
daunted  by  the  pitying  smiles  and  wag- 
ging heads  of  the  general's  party.  She 
said  no  more,  and  presently,  with  the 
rest  of  the  pleasure-seekers,  adjourned 
from  the  dinner  to  the  whist  table. 

The  dignified  and  contemptuous  im- 
mediately began  exchanging  comments 
upon  the  childish  levity  of  the  rest.  On 
Miss  Bangs,  individually,  they  seemed, 
to  the  neutrals,  unnecessarily  hard  :  — 

"  Her  mother  appears  a  pleasant, 
ladylike  little  person.  I  wonder  she  al- 
lowed it." 

"  She  has  no  control  over  this  girl." 


"  They  are  immensely  rich,  you  know, 
but  the  father  manufactured  — pins  !  " 

"  They  say  she  sits  a  horse  so  well ! 
Perhaps  she  is  pinned  on." 

The  parties  were  pretty  well  matched. 
The  colonel  was  a  tall,  high-colored 
officer,  with  sweeping  mustaches  and 
grizzled  hair  ;  much  more  robust  than 
the  quiet  general,  though  they  appeared 
to  be  near  the  same  age.  The  colonel 
had  all  the  youth  of  the  house  on  his 
side.  His  rather  girlish  second  wife, 
with  their  twelve-year-old  garrison  and 
hotel  bred  daughter,  and  his  own  eldest 
son,  a  lieutenant  on  leave,  made  the  nu- 
cleus about  which  had  rallied  the  one 
newly  married  pair  and  the  one  English 
lady  of  title  in  the  house,  as  also  Miss 
Bangs  and  her  mild  little  mother. 

The  general  had  enrolled  under  his 
banner  the  soft-voiced,  lace-capped, 
High  Church  maiden  ladies,  and  all 
the  married  pairs  of  middle  age  whom 
ill-health  or  ennui  had  led  southwards. 
The  dignity  and  savoir  faire  of  the 
Bien-Bati  were  certainly  with  him,  yet 
he  numbered  in  his  well  -  disciplined 
ranks  one  barely  willing  follower.  It 
was  the  masterful  spirit  of  her  Scotch 
mother  —  such  a  fine  old  lady  from 
Edinboro'  town  —  which  held  Miss  Mac- 
Alpine  to  her  allegiance,  albeit  the  co- 
quettish lassie's  attraction  was  not  so 
much  to  the  hostile  camp  as  to  that 
neutral  ground  aforesaid,  whence  Cap- 
tain von  Geierstein  ever  eyed  her  lan- 
guishingly,  and,  blushing  high,  flung 
often  in  her  direction  a  few  words  in  his 
native  tongue.  To  these,  since  she  could 
only  divine  their  purport  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  that  reigned  in  the 
salle  a  manger,  she  answered  by  soft 
smiles.  We  two  aliens,  who  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  upon  the  captain's  love 
the  name  of  Heather-Bell,  were  well 
pleased  to  see  her  steal  down  into  the 
common  drawing-room  for  a  few  min- 
utes that  evening,  whereas  the  general's 
party,  as  a  rule,  kept  strictly  to  their 
private  sitting-rooms.  The  captain  im- 
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mediately  seated  himself  at  the  tuneless 
piano,  and  selecting  his  key  and  impro- 
vising his  accompaniment  with  some 
skill,  he  sang  two  of  Schubert's  tender- 
est  songs,  for  which  Miss  MacAlpine 
murmured  thanks  in  quasi-German, 
which  he  disclaimed  in  ymm-English, 
and  they  had  an  earnest  little  talk,  dur- 
ing which  each  kept  heroically  to  the 
other's  language,  while  the  all-accom- 
plished Alsatian  ladies,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  and  her  niece,  observed  their 
transparent  manoauvres  with  bright  eyes 
of  silent  amusement. 

The  party  in  the  general  salon  broke 
up  early.  The  resolute  revelers  were 
tired.  The  dignified  abstainers  from 
the  frolic,  with  the  one  exception  men- 
tioned, had  not  even  looked  in,  as  they 
sometimes  did  in  passing,  to  scatter  a 
few  gracious  words.  The  High  Church 
ladies  were  preparing  for  the  early  Ash 
Wednesday  service  in  the  little  English 
church,  not  without  certain  smothered 
yearnings  in  their  guileless  breasts  for 
the  veritable  ashes  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  old  cathedral  upon  the 
hill.  But  nobody  surely  anticipated  so 
startling  a  call  to  prayer  and  penitence 
as  was  reserved  for  the  next  day's 
dawn. 

When  the  morning  slumbers  of  all 
were  at  their  deepest,  there  came  a  sound 
as  of  a  hundred  reverberating  thunder- 
peals in  one:  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  on  a  spur  of  which  we 
birds  of  passage  had  alighted,  began  to 
heave  and  groan,  and  our  jaunty  little 
hotel  reeled  to  and  fro,  as  though  some 
Titan  fiend  had  it  in  his  clutches,  and 
were  shaking  it  with  an  inconceivable 
intensity  of  murderous  personal  rage. 
We  two  lay  wide  awake  and  motionless 
under  the  dust  of  falling  plaster  and 
amid  the  toppling-over  of  all  the  small 
and  lightly  poised  objects  about  us,  and 
exchanged  a  single  pair  of  remarks  :  — 

"  This  is  an  earthquake." 

"  Yes,  a  bad  one." 

After  a  seemingly  interminable  thirty 


or  forty  seconds,  the  groaning  grew  faint- 
er in  the  mountains,  and  the  reeling 
subsided  to  a  slight  shiver. 

We  rose  then  and  looked  out ;  never 
while  life  lasts  shall  I  forget  the  serene 
and  awful  beauty  of  that  Ash  Wednesday 
morn.  The  sky  was  all  suffused  with  the 
most  delicate  and  luminous  tint  of  pink ; 
the  wide  sea  lay  beneath  it  like  a  sheet 
of  bluish  glass,  and  forth  from  the  silvery 
billows  of  the  olives  that  mantle  all  the 
hills  the  red  roofs  of  certain  villas  on 
the  lower  slope  peeped  reassuringly. 
The  naughty  folk  at  Nice,  who  were 
running  in  night-gowns  and  mackintoshes 
for  the  Paris  trains,  aver  that  the  sky 
was  on  fire,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  Whether 
the  beauteous  rose  tint  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  which  certainly  appeared 
exceptional,  may  have  been  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  unusual 
exhalations,  or  to  the  reflection  of  the 
coming  sunrise  from  some  widely  dif- 
fused and  impalpable  dust,  I  leave  to 
the  men  of  science  to  determine  in  the 
peace  and  recueillement  of  their  own 
studies.  The  famous  M.  Pasteur  was 
occupying  a  villa  on  the  old  Roman 
Road,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Bien- 
Bati,  and  a  long  list  of  questions  was 
made  out,  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  which  a  deputation  of  curious  in- 
quirers meant  to  have  submitted  to  his 
consideration  ;  but  our  zeal  was  damped 
by  the  tidings  that  he  had  taken  the  first 
practicable  train  for  Marseilles,  leaving 
us  and  the  dogs  of  Bordighera  to  our 
fate. 

But  now  the  brief  moments  of  respite, 
during  which  we  had  been  able  to  take 
in  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  were  over,  and 
the  convulsion  came  on  again,  —  a  very 
spasm  of  the  solid  globe,  this  time,  horri- 
ble to  witness  and  endure.  It  seemed 
mercifully  brief,  lasting  only  about 
twelve  seconds,  and  the  subterranean 
groans  which  accompanied  it  were  faint- 
er than  before  :  but  this,  alas  !  was  the 
shock  which  wrought  the  widest  de- 
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struction,  and  carried  death  to  hundreds, 
if  not  to  thousands,  in  the  ill-fated  vil- 
lages beyond  us  on  the  western  Riviera. 
When  this,  too,  was  over,  and  we 
found  that  we  had  still  a  roof  above  our 
heads,  we  made  our  toilette,  simply,  but, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared  by  compari- 
son, thoroughly,  secured  our  modest  let- 
ter of  credit,  and  descended  from  our 
ever-memorable  second-floor  front  to  the 
rez-de-chaussee. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  how  it 
fared  with  the  garrisons  of  those  two 
separate  camps  under  the  attack  of  the 
common  enemy,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
two  more  concerning  that  sense  of  some- 
thing like  personal  ferocity  in  the  power 
which  had  laid  hold  of  us,  which  I  have 
confessed  to  receiving  from  the  first  and 
longest  of  the  earthquake  shocks.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  everybody  who 
was  cool  enough  closely  to  observe  his 
own  sensations  had  experienced  much 
the  same  thing.  One  Englishman,  who 
arrived  a  few  days  later  from  stricken 
Mentone,  and  who  seemed  to  cherish 
'  fresh  and  tender  recollections  of  his 
school-days,  compared  his  feelings  to 
those  of  a  boy  whom  his  master  seizes 
and  shakes  violently,  by  way  of  prelude 
to  a  flogging.  To  another  occurred  the 
kindred  image  of  the  terrier  and  the  rat. 
A  third,  of  more  pastoral  proclivities, 
thought  of  a  slender  tree,  grasped  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  one  who  would  shake 
off  all  its  fruit.  One  and  all  had  the 
sensation  of  being  laid  hold  of  by  some 
ruthless  and  monstrous  individuality ',  — 
much  like  the  feeling,  I  should  say, 
which  the  insect  must  have  which  sees 
the  giant  foot  descending  that  is  to  crush 
out  its  little  spark  of  conscious  life.  Of 
this  first  unreasoning  and  excessively 
heathenish  impression  I  never  was  quite 
able  to  rid  myself.  "  Deliver  us,"  I 
could  have  said,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Revised  Version,  "  from  the  Evil  One 
who  has  done  this  thing !  "  All  through 
the  next  three  or  four  days,  —  days  of 
the  most  serene  and  surpassing  loveli- 


ness, when  we  used  to  go  out  upon  the 
dry  hillside,  and  lie  down  for  a  little  un- 
der the  olives,  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  few  moments  of  thoroughly  sweet  and 
untormented  slumber,  —  I  had  ever  the 
notion  that  It  was  lying  under  me,  with 
vast  limbs  gradually  relaxing  from  their 
awful  spasm,  and  I  could  have  sworn  at 
tunes  that  my  mossy  couch  trembled  a 
little,  as  with  the  long  quiver  of  a  subsid- 
ing sigh.  It  made  no  difference  how 
high  we  climbed.  Up  even  to  the  al- 
most Alpine  heights  above  the  olive, 
where  one  could  take  in  the  whole  sweep 
of  that  enchanting  littoral,  from  the  Es- 
terel  to  far  below  Capo  San  Ampeglio, 
the  same  strange  fancy  pursued  us,  — 
that  of  an  immense,  unknowable,  and 
malignant  power  which  had  made  all 
those  miles  and  miles  of  sweeping  land 
to  flutter  like  the  fold  of  a  banner.  I 
remembered  the  earthquake  which  visit- 
ed Elijah  in  the  desert,  in  which,  it  is 
distinctly  asserted,  the  Lord  was  not, 
and  I  wondered  if  the  next  religion 
preached  in  the  parlors  of  Boston  would 
be  Manichean,  and  if  I  should  be  its 
prophet.  The  rumor  reached  us  a  few 
days  later  that  Etna  was  in  active  erup- 
tion, and  the  news  was  thought  reassur- 
ing. It  led  us,  at  all  events,  to  speak 
of  our  monster  henceforth  by  the  name 
of  Enceladus,  and  to  feel  a  new  sympa- 
thy with  the  pagan-  Greek. 

But  we  are  leaving  our  fellow-suffer- 
ers of  the  first  morning  too  long  in  sus- 
pense, huddled  upon  the  main  stairway 
and  in  the  entrance-hall.  The  only  per- 
fectly self-possessed  man  among  us,  was 
also,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  our  only 
American.  ("  But  then,"  as  the  High 
Church  ladies  murmured,  "  he  must  have 
lived  a  good  deal  with  the  English,  for 
he  has  lost  almost  all  his  accent !  ") 
This  gentleman  pointed  out  to  us  that 
our  house  being  built  in  a  manner  against 
the  hillside,  —  there  were  three  stories 
in  front  and  only  two  behind,  —  it  would 
inevitably,  if  dislodged  by  any  succeed- 
ing shock,  fall  forward,  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  our  readiest  mode  of  exit  would  be 
by  the  great  door  at  the  back,  which 
opened  upon  the  first  landing  of  the 
stairs.  Here,  then,  we  assembled,  some 
seating  themselves  passively  to  wait,  and 
others  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 
The  door  was  thrown  wide  ;  the  hands 
of  the  round-faced  clock  above  it  had 
stopped  at  6.23  Roman  time,  the  moment 
of  the  great  shock,  and  the  world  outside 
was  portentously  still.  I  shall  bless  the 
twittering  of  birds  f orevermore  as  a  sign 
of  health  in  nature,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
during  several  hours  of  that  morning,  in 
all  the  gardens  and  olive-orchards,  ordi- 
narily so  vocal,  not  a  note  was  heard. 

Everybody  was  there,  proprietor  and 
servants  and  the  two  general  officers, 
each  at  the  head  of  his  detachment. 
But  how  changed  from  the  rubicund 
Hector  of  the  night  before  was  Colonel 
Roberts  !  His  fine  complexion  had  now 
the  bluish  tinge  of  a  faded  peony.  His 
costume,  usually  worn  with  military 
grace,  was  in  the  most  woful  disarray. 
He  had  strapped  to  his  shoulder  an  im- 
portant-looking black  bag,  and  from  that 
black  bag  we  never  saw  him  parted,  un- 
til, after  many  fruitless  starts  for  the  dis- 
ordered and  encumbered  trains,  he  final- 
ly effected  his  escape  from  the  Riviera, 
three  days  later.  I  must  say  that  the 
colonel  and  his  party  furnished  a  notable 
instance  of  the  responsibility  of  a  com- 
mander for  the  'morale  of  his  troops. 
His  wife  and  daughter  "  wambled " 
about  for  hours  (Mr.  Hardy  will  for- 
give me  for  borrowing  that  delicious 
Dorsetshire  word  on  so  unusual  an  occa- 
sion), in  long  fur-lined  traveling  wraps, 
with  a  border  of  white  cotton  visible  at 
the  feet  and  wrists.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  even  the  marchioness, 
received  the  contagion,  flung  their  world- 
ly goods  wildly  into  their  boxes,  and  pro- 
posed starting  severally  for  Nice,  Turin, 
Geneva,  and  Paris,  —  all  within  a  few 
hours.  The  bridegroom  even  went  to 
the  station  to  make  arrangements,  and 
we  met  him  coming  back.  He  was  usu- 
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ally  rather  pale  ;  on  this  occasion  he  ap- 
peared anaemic.  "  I  can't  get  tickets  ! 
They  won't  take  luggage !  The  tele- 
graph poles  are  down,  and  nobody  knows 
how  bad  it  may  have  been  on  both  sides 
of  us  !  "  (Alas,  nobody  did  then  know.) 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  cried  in  culmi- 
nation, and  we  were  truly  sorry  for  our 
inability  to  help  him. 

Now  I  am  far  from  believing  that  all 
this  party  were  constitutional  cowards. 
The  young  marchioness,  in  particular,  I 
take  to  have  been  a  high-spirited  crea- 
ture, who  needed  only  a  decent  example 
for  acquitting  herself  bravely.  When  I 
first  noticed  her,  among  the  group  col- 
lected upon  the  stairway  on  Wednesday 
morning,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  handsome.  She  had  drawn  the 
hood  of  her  mackintosh  half  over  her 
head,  and  it  was  lined  with  red  silk, 
which  wonderfully  became  her.  More- 
over, the  light  in  her  eyes  was  no  longer 
languid,  and  she  had  to  me  the  air  of 
one  who  contends,  out  of  deference  to 
authority,  with  a  secret  relish  for  dan- 
ger. Beyond  this  group  the  panic  in  the 
Bien-Bati  did  not  spread  at  all,  and  of 
these  the  young  lieutenant  was  the  first 
to  pull  himself  together.  He  was  an 
ingenuous  youth,  prompt  to  confide  his 
emotions,  and  by  the  next  morning  he 
was  heard  openly  and  repeatedly  to  de- 
clare that,  By  Jove,  you  know,  he  meant 
to  go  up-stairs  and  wash  his  face ;  and 
that  if  there  were  only  a  plate  of  beef- 
steak and  onions  to  be  had  in  this  beast- 
ly place,  he  thought  it  would  quite  set 
him  up. 

But  between  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  a  strange  day  and  a 
strange  night  were  to  intervene. 

We  all,  1  think,  felt  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  grand  air,  over  any  shelter 
of  man's  contriving,  during  the  hours  of 
strong  terrestrial  agitation  which  fol- 
lowed that  sharp  awakening.  Shocks  of 
diminishing  violence  continued  to  occur 
at  short  intervals,  and  those  of  us  who 
went  down  into  the  lower  town  saw  upon 
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all  sides,  in  fallen  roofs,  and  leaning 
chimney-stacks,  and  streets  encumbered 
with  bricks,  plaster,  and  other  debris, 
both  a  measure  of  what  we  had  ourselves 
escaped,  and  a  heart-sickening  hint  of 
the  far  greater  horrors  of  Castel  Vittoria, 
Bajardo,  and  Diano  Marina. 

The  lunch -table  was  laid  that  day 
upon  the  broad  gravel  walk  behind  the 
mansion ;  and  the  repast  was  a  light 
one,  for  the  cook  and  all  the  waiters, 
except  one,  were  found  to  be  deeply  de- 
moralized. Nobody  had  much  appetite, 
however,  not  even  those  whose  principles 
did  not  requii-e  them  to  faire  maigre, 
and  conversation  kept  strictly  to  the 
theme  which  was  destined  to  absorb  it 
for  three  entire  weeks. 

Only  old  Mrs.  MacAlpine  attempted 
a  diversion.  "  I  find  it  excessively 
draughty  and  uncomfortable  here,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  go,  at  all  hazards,  to  my 
own  room,  where  you  "  —  to  the  one  sane 
waiter  —  "  may  presently  bring  me  an 
egg  which  has  been  boiled  for  three  min- 
utes and  a  half  precisely."  She  then 
rose  with  real  majesty,  and,  supported 
by  her  daughter  and  Captain  von  Geier- 
stein,  went  in-doors,  and  did  not  re- 
appear at  dinner.  She  would  scarcely 
have  found  that  repast  more  cozy  than 
our  first  al  fresco  meal ;  for  not  only 
were  all  the  doors  thrown  wide  to  facili- 
tate egress,  but,  by  the  special  desire  of 
one  of  the  elder  ladies,  a  window  also 
was  left  ajar.  "  For,"  she  explained, 
with  much  vivacity,  to  all  who  had  ears 
to  hear,  "  our  room  being  on  the  ground 
floor,  I  have  been  practicing  at  getting 
out  by  the  window, — with  my  husband's 
assistance,  of  course,  —  and  I  have  ac- 
quired so  much  agility  that  now,  in  case 
of  another,  I  should  not  dream  of  escap- 
ing in  any  other  way." 

"  I  observed  her  practicing,"  said  gen- 
tle-voiced Miss  Rivington  to  her  neigh- 
bor. "  She  is  more  agile  than  graceful." 

Miss  Rivington  was  a  sensitive  little 
lady  of  fifty,  who  softly  averred  that  her 
nerves  were  hopelessly  upset,  but  who 


had  replied  to  a  friend  who  knocked 
wildly  at  her  door  in  the  excitement  of 
the  morning,  and  adjured  her  to  make 
haste,  "  My  dear,  I  am  not  dressed." 

On  that  Wednesday  night,  however, 
even  Miss  Rivington  was  persuaded  to 
forego  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  nor 
was  it  thought  wise  for  any  one  to  sleep 
on  the  second  and  third  floors.  As 
the  transparent  shades  of  the  beautiful 
spring-like  evening  began  silently  to  fall, 
Captain  von  Geierstein  busied  himself 
about  organizing  a  sort  of  bivouac  in  the 
salon  and  lower  corridors.  It  was  droll 
to  see  how  clearly  he  recognized  his  the- 
oretic responsibilities  as  a  squire  of 
dames,  and  how  naively  he  sought  to 
reconcile  these  with  a  careful  provision 
for  his  own  personal  safety.  "  We  shall 
keep  what  you  call  wacht  in  turn  —  each 
two  hour  —  I  and  the  other  'messieurs. 
You,  ladies,  will  couch  yourself  —  on 
mattress,  fauteuil,  canape  —  where  you 
will.  You  sleep,  all,  so  sweet !  Then 
when  comes  the  first  leetle,  leetle "  — 
he  illustrated  by  an  expressive  move- 
ment of  both  hands  —  "we  call  you 
qvick,  and  we  all  go  together  out  —  nicht 
wahr  ?  "  He  was  a  good  creature,  with 
honest,  light  blue  eyes  and  elaborate 
manners.  All  were  not  as  deeply  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor  as  Miss  MacAl- 
pine, whose  masterful  mamma  required 
her  close  attendance  in  their  first-floor 
salon,  but  who  looked  in  from  time  to 
time,  eying  our  simple  arrangements  for 
the  night  a  little  wistfully.  But  all  were 
well  disposed  toward  the  chivalrous  cap- 
tain, and  even  the  two  Alsatian  ladies 
struggled  conscientiously  against  their 
deep-seated  sense  of  national  antago- 
nism. 

"Also  —  you  are  all  right,"  the  cap- 
tain said,  finding  us  all  installed  after 
a  fashion,  when  he  began  his  round  at 
about  eleven.  "  Have  no  fear,  ladies  ! 
I  have  no  fear !  My  room  was  very  bad 
hurt  —  wissen  sie  ?  —  a  what  you  call 
spring  all  round  the  wall.  Perhaps  I 
have  more  fear  as  any  one  then,"  he  ob- 
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served  meditatively,  "  but  now,  netting ! 
Only  we  will  be  precautions."  And 
with  a  click  of  his  heels  and  a  rectangu- 
lar bow,  he  disappeared. 

"  He  means  well,"  murmured  Miss 
Rivington,  "  but  he  appears  to  me  ner- 
vous." 

"  It  is  only  the  English  who  are  truly 
brave  at  such  times,"  whispered  an  in- 
valid Yorkshire  girl,  rising  feebly,  and 
slowly  gathering  her  shawl  about  her. 
"  I  am  so  tired  that  I  must  go  and  lie 
down  on  my  own  bed  ;  "  and,  supported 
by  Miss  Rivington,  she  left  the  room. 
Nobody  was  base  enough  to  remind  her 
of  the  antics  of  Colonel  Roberts  and  his 
party.  We  all,  I  think,  pitied  and  loved 
her  for  this  pathetic  little  ebullition  of  cu- 
riously inappropriate  patriotism.  There 
was  no  disputing  her  own  high  courage, 
poor  girl,  —  the  gentle  serenity  with 
which  she  sat  and  coughed,  and  waited. 
We  were  moved  almost  to  tears,  some  of 
us,  by  the  thought  that  the  worst  possibi- 
lities of  life  were  beginning  to  look  in- 
different to  her,  and  remote. 

The  colonel  and  his  staff  having  early 
ensconced  themselves  in  the  best  chairs 
and  in  the  fore-front  of  the  entrance 
hall,  the  salon  was  abandoned,  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  French  and  American 
ladies,  and  it  presently  appeared,  by 
their  soft  and  regular  breathing,  that  the 
former  had  fallen  quietly  asleep. 

When  we  had  all  been  fully  awakened, 
about  an  hour  later,  by  one  of  the  hea- 
vier of  the  small  shocks  experienced  that 
night,  we  took  occasion  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  sang  froid. 

"  Oh,"  said  Madame  la  Comtesse,  with 
her  steadfast  smile,  "  nous  y  sommes  tel- 
lement  habitue'es.  We  spent  so  many 
nights  like  this  in  Strasbourg,  fifteen 
years  ago !  In  the  salon,  if  the  bom- 
bardment were  light;  in  the  cellars,  if 
it  were  heavy."  Then  she  and  made- 
moiselle began  to  confide  in  their  mea- 
sured and  polished  tones,  resolutely  sub- 
dued, moreover,  that  the  captain  might 
not  overhear,  a  whole  world  of  poignant 


memories  of  the  war  and  the  siege  and 
the  German  occupation.  They  spoke  of 
Alsace,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  with  a 
thrilling  intensity  of  patriotic  passion 
and  grief ;  of  the  arch-usurper  and  ty- 
rant at  Berlin  in  words  that  were  like 
coals  of  fire  ;  and  their  curt  prophecies 
concerning  the  result  of  the  elections 
then  going  on  were  curiously  verified 
on  the  morrow. 

"  Ah,  voila  !  "  said  madame,  cutting 
her  tale  suddenly  short,  and  drawing  a 
somewhat  deeper  breath  as  another  pro- 
longed shiver  ran  through  the  house, 
making  glass  rattle  and  plaster  fall ;  and 
the  next  moment  there  arose  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  hall,  the  huge  outer  door 
opened  and  then  shut  violently,  and  the 
American  and  the  German  reappeared 
among  us. 

"  They  're  all  gone  out  to  sleep  under 
the  olives,"  observed  our  countryman 
laconically. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  his 
pretty  little  wife,  who  had  just  soothed 
off  to  sleep  again  two  babies,  lying  side' 
by  side  on  a  mattress  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

"  Colonel  Roberts  and  family,  the 
honeymopners,  the  marchioness,  and 
Miss  Bangs." 

"  Eh  bien,"  observed  Madame  la 
Comtesse  archly,  "pour  des  gens  qui 
n'ont  jamais  peur "  —  and  she  com- 
pleted her  sentence  by  an  expressive  lit- 
tle moue. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  pursued  the  Ameri- 
can, "  that  it  takes  a  lot  more  courage 
to  go  out  than  to  stay  in.  I  have  n't 
any  particular  use  for  these  earthquakes, 
if  you  '11  excuse  the  slang ;  but  there  's 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  rheumatism 
that  awaits  one  out  there." 

So  we  chatted  or  dozed  the  tune 
away,  till  the  stars  faded,  and  the  great 
dawn  came  again  rosy  and  clear. 

The  party  who  had  taken  refuge  un- 
der the  olives  looked  cold  when  they 
came  in,  and  were  undeniably  sulky. 
They  took  their  coffee  —  welcome  cof- 
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fee  !  —  in  a  corner  by  themselves,  and 
discussed  in  undertones  the  feasibility 
of  various  routes  to  widely  distant  points 
of  probable  safety. 

Very  soon  the  particulars  began  to 
come  in  of  the  stampede  from  Nice 
and  the  heart-rending  disasters  along  the 
lower  coast.  Captain  von  Geierstein 
scouted  untiringly  for  information,  which 
he  retailed  with  much  gusto  in  his  own 
distinctly  precious  polyglot. 

"  At  Nizza  it  was  panic  !  Toll ! 
mad !  They  rush  from  their  beds  and 
from  the  bal  masque.  Likewise  many 
red  devils.  But  harm?  Netting,  net- 
ting !  Only  two  wives  of  the  good  peo- 
ple killed,  and  a  countess  blessed" 

Happily,  even  this  brief  list  of  cas- 
ualties was  afterwards  reduced  one  half, 
one  poor  schoolmistress  remaining  the 
only  victim,  while  the  "  blessed  "  coun- 
tess enjoyed  an  almost  solitary  distinc- 
tion. 

That  night  Colonel  Roberts  ordered 
mattresses  laid  in  the  corridor  for  him- 
self and  his  party,  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over.  The  rest  of  us  went,  with  what 
confidence  we  could  command,  to  our 
beds,  and  on  the  Friday  morning  de- 
scended, to  find  the  hall  heaped  high 
with  luggage,  and  the  colonel  and  the 
bridegroom  paying  their  bills. 

The  former  approached  us'  with  a 
rather  unsuccessful  resumption  of  his  old 
stately  bow.  "  We  're  going,  you  see  ! 
I  should  not  have  minded  for  myself, 
but  I  have  to  be  careful  of  my  wife, 
who  has  lately  had  brain  fever."  He 
held  out  his  hand  in  farewell,  and  as  he 
turned  away  the  bridegroom  joined  us. 
"  We  are  leaving  to-day,"  he  murmured. 
"We  don't  yet  know  quite  where  we 
shall  go,  but  I  must  be  off,  for  I  can't 
allow  my  wife  to  get  over-excited.  She 
had  a  brain  fever  last  year."  And  he 
too  made  his  adieux. 

Miss  Bangs  and  her  mother  next  ap- 
peared. "And  do  you  go  also?"  we 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Amazon  cheer- 


fully. "  What  would  be  the  use  of  stay- 
ing ?  Mamma  thinks  I  ought  to  sleep 
in  the  room  with  her,  and  I  can't  do  that, 
you  know.  I  get  such  an  awful  funk 
directly  I  go  up-stairs." 

We  watched  the  seceders  drive  away, 
and  when  they  were  hidden  from  view 
by  one  of  the  sharp  turns  of  the  avenue 
an  Englishwoman  spoke  :  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them  ! 
I  was  never  so  humiliated  in  my  life." 

"  The  colonel  has  certainly  shown  the 
white  feather,"  some  one  admitted. 

"From  first  to  last!  When,"  said 
Miss  Rivington,  her  refined  and  slightly 
tremulous  tones  making  themselves  well 
heard,  "  I  went  up  to  my  room  last 
night,  I  gave  one  look  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  the  men  were  all  installed  on 
the  outside,  I  mean  nearest  the  exit. 
I  said  to  myself  then  that  if  any  fresh 
alarm  occurred,  I  would  certainly  wait 
until  the  colonel  was  out  of  the  house." 

"  But  now,"  said  the  sprightly  lady 
who  had  made  herself  so  proficient  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  "  now  that  Etna  is 
in  eruption,  we  may  surely  consider  our- 
selves safe,  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

She  had  appealed  to  our  compatriot, 
who  answered  slowly,  in  his  mildest 
voice,  "  I  don't  know  much  about  it, 
madam,  —  hardly  more  than  the  savans. 
But  my  impression  would  be,  to  judge 
by  the  force  liberated,  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  Etna  every  ten  miles  along  the 
coast,  like  a  line  of  chimneys,  to  afford 
any  sensible  relief." 

On  the  Friday  morning,  also,  there 
arrived  among  us  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  come  through  direct  from  Lon- 
don, undeterred  by  the  first  wild  tele- 
grams. He  gave  a  dramatic  account  of 
the  distracted  flock  of  fugitives  from 
Nice,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Paris 
station. 

"  And  is  it  true,"  inquired  the  spright- 
ly lady,  "  that  they  escaped  —  some  of 
them  —  just  as  they  were,  you  know, 
without  hats  or  bonnets  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  undertake  to  describe 
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the  costumes  I  saw,"  replied  the  new- 
comer, unable  to  repress  a  chuckle  at 
the  remembrance,  "  but,  in  a  general 
way,  you  may  believe  everything  you 
hear.  The  officials,"  he  added,  "  ap- 
peared to  respect  me  immensely  for  my 
pluck  in  coming  this  way.  They  told 
me  how  next  to  impossible  it  had  been 
to  provide  places  for  all  that  rabble. 
'  And  Paris  does  not  content  them,  mon- 
sieur,' they  said,  '  ces  gens  effares ;  Us 
soupirent  apres  Londres  ! ' ' 

By  this  time,  too,  the  High  Church 
ladies  were  beginning  to  busy  themselves 
about  deeds  of  mercy  among  the  suffer- 
ers, many  of  whom,  for  all  we  were 
held  to  have  gotten  off  so  easily  at  Bor- 
dighera,  were  found  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood.  All  honor  to  these  prompt 
and  practical  zealots,  and  a  tender  in- 
dulgence for  their  lightest  fad  hence- 
forth !  "  The  root  of  the  matter,"  in 
the  terse  old  Bible  phrase,  is  assured- 
ly "in  them."  They  are  instantly  at 
home  in  scenes  of  danger  and  calamity ; 
the  first  to  devise  relief  for  suffering, 
the  last  to  quit  the  scene  of  it ;  acknow- 
ledging and  obeying  without  hesitation 
some  very  special  and  imperious  call  to 
the  succor  of  the  distressed.  They  gave 
their  money  freely,  —  those  who  had  it. 
They  gave  themselves  without  any  stint. 
Food  and  shelter  were,  of  course,  the 
first  requisites  for  the  affrighted  remnant 
of  the  population,  in  the  gray  little 
mountain  towns  beyond  San  Remo,  four 
or  five  of  which  had  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed. But  it  soon  appeared  that 
they  needed  clothing  also,  and  who  so 
cold  and  skeptical  as  not  to  lend  a  hand 
and  a  needle,  when  our  ladies  came  in, 
laden  with  unsewn  garments  of  every 
shape  and  size  and  hue  ? 

We  were  all  glad  of  this  new  occupa- 
tion. It  helped  to  divert  our  minds  and 
steady  our  nerves,  still  kept  uncomfor- 
tably ajar  by  the  slight  supplementary 
seosse  that  gamboled  along  the  earth's 
crust  at  brief  intervals  for  many  suc- 
ceeding days.  Our  charity,  if  it  deserve 


the  name,  was  emphatically  of  the  kind 
which  begins  at  home,  and  is  at  least 
an  incontestable  benefit  to  the  would-be 
charitable. 

A  word  in  passing  concerning  those 
after-shocks  which  are,  I  believe,  an  un- 
failing consequence  or  concomitant  of 
such  an  upheaval  as  that  of  February 
23d.  They  were  insignificant  enough, 
individually,  but  they  ended,  as  I  have 
said,  by  becoming  very  wearing  to  the 
nerves,  —  particularly  the  nocturnal 
ones.  To  lie  awake  and  wait  for  them 
was  weariful  in  the  extreme  ;  to  be  roused 
from  slumber  by  them  was  even  worse, 
reviving,  as  they  did,  for  one  moment, 
all  the  emotions  of  the  first  frightful 
onset.  There  is  a  comfortable  theory 
abroad  that  these  light  supplementary 
shocks  are  altogether  salutary ;  indicat- 
ing a  sort  of  settlement  into  place  of 
rudely  disturbed  particles,  and  showing 
that  the  agitated  earth  is  recovering 
her  equilibrium.  Possibly  it  is  so,  but 
the  immediate  effect  of  these  terrestrial 
ague-fits  is  to  undermine  yet  further 
one's  already  shaken  faith  in  the  rerum 
natura. 

Moreover,  these  gentle  shocks  are  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  there  were 
some  of  us  who  quite  became  connoisseurs 
therein,  and  learned  to  draw  very  nice 
distinctions.  Often  the  effect  was  as  if 
the  rocky  foundations  of  our  dwelling  had 
received  one  sharp  blow  from  a  sort  of 
Thor's  hammer,  which  set  the  window- 
panes  rattling  for  an  instant,  and  then 
was  over.  At  other  times  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  something  like  a  faint  echo 
of  the  first  ferocious  subterranean  growl, 
and  we  experienced  a  peculiarly  sicken- 
ing sensation  of  circular  motion,  as  if 
some  liquid  mass,  leagues  under  our  feet, 
were  being  slowly  stirred. 

But  to  return  to  our  philanthropic 
dress-making.  However  busy  our  fin- 
gers might  be,  no  power,  it  appeared, 
was  competent  to  divert  conversation 
from  the  one  inevitably  harrowing 
theme.  Some  lady  proposed  that  every 
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one  who  pronounced  the  word  "  shock  " 
should  be  fined  a  big  sou,  —  she  proba- 
bly called  it  a  penny,  —  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferers.  Another  suggested  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  might  read  aloud 
to  us  while  we  stitched,  and  she  ventured 
to  add  a  plea  for  something  light  and 
entertaining. 

"Ah,"  said  another,  whose  national- 
ity I  will  not  name,  "  what  a  pity  that 
I  threw  away  the  book  I  was  reading  in 
the  train  the  day  I  came !  It  was  very 
amusing,  —  very  amusing  indeed,  you 
know.  It  was  by  one  of  those  droll 
Americans  whom  everybody  reads  just 
now.  It  was  about  two  ladies  who  were 
cast  away  upon  an  island :  Mrs.  Jekyll 
and  Mrs.  Hyde,  I  think,  were  their 
names." 

The  Alsatiennes  were  not  so  ready 
with  their  needles  as  even  the  high- 
born dames  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent ; 
but  they  were  lavish  of  a  peculiarly  warm 
and  tactful  personal  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers.  With  them  —  for  they  were 
brave  walkers  —  we  visited,  during  the 
week,  almost  all  the  little  hillside  vil- 
lages within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles. 
We  saw  with  our  own  eyes  the  mischief 
which  one  mysterious  minute  had 
wrought,  and  we  talked  much  with  the 
country  people.  They  are  a  lovable 
folk,  these  Ligurians,  —  honest  and  sim- 
ple, and  often  extremely  intelligent, 
with  mild  and  affable  manners.  They 
were  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  com- 
pare experiences  with  the  forestiere. 

That  the  scourge  which  had  visited  us 
all  was  no  new  thing,  in  these  parts, 
was  abundantly  proved  by  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  villages.  The  dark  stone 
houses  were  braced  one  against  another, 
as  every  traveler  has  seen  them  across 
the  narrow  streets  of  San  Remo,  by  con- 
structions like  the  arches  of  a  flying  but- 
tress. The  ways  corresponding  to  streets 
were  often  entirely  overarched  with  stone. 
Only  the  little  piazza  where  the  church 
held  the  heart  of  the  town  was  fully 
open  to  the  sky. 


All  the  people  were  still  camping  out- 
of-doors,  and  smilingly  pointed  out  their 
tents  and  mattresses  and  bright-hued  bed- 
coverings  under  the  olives,  and  their 
more  or  less  ingenious  contrivances  for 
protection  against  the  night  air.  They 
were  invariably  collected  and  cheerful. 
Nobody  begged  of  us,  on  the  score  of 
the  disaster,  like  some  few  of  the  pro- 
fessionals in  the  lower  town.  Happily, 
there  were  none  dead  and  few  seriously 
wounded  in  the  little  hill-hamlets  near- 
est Bordighera,  and  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  rent  and  damaged  houses 
were  believed  to  be  capable  of  repair. 
But  it  seemed,  the  people  said,  better  to 
run  no  risk,  until  the  commissioners  had 
come  and  inspected  them.  It  had  been 
terrible  indeed,  but  ah,  how  much  more 
terrible  elsewhere  !  (God  rest  the  souls 
of  the  dead  !)  And  it  was  incommodo, 
doubtless,  to  be  sleeping  out-of-doors. 
"  Ma —  ci  vuol  pazienza  !  " 

The  everlasting  old  Italian  refrain 
had  a  certain  sublimity,  as  we  heard  it 
here  from  the  lips  of  these  brave  pea- 
sants, and  thought  of  the  scenes  which 
had  been  enacted  by  their  so-called  bet- 
ters elsewhere.  It  seemed  as  though 
these  hill-folk,  in  their  simplicity  and 
isolation,  had  laid  hold  of  the  one  sound 
and  satisfying  philosophy  of  life  ;  ac- 
cepting their  earthly  lot  humbly,  yet  in 
no  wise  mournfully,  as  a  school  of  suf- 
fering where  each  must  learn  his  lesson 
and  bear  his  part,  and  where  the  tem- 
porary ease  of  one  must  needs  be  pur- 
chased by  the  redoubled  anguish  of  an- 
other. 

We  found  the  same  fine  temper  and 
unaffected  resignation  among  the  people 
upon  the  saddest  of  all  our  roving  days, 
when  we  ascended  a  valley  half-way  be- 
tween Bordighera  and  San  Remo.  Many 
an  opulent  and  lazy  traveler  by  the  old 
Corniche  road  must,  I  think,  remember 
La  Colla,  to  which  a  cardinal  who  loved 
his  obscure  birthplace  once  bequeathed 
a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings  ;  a  pe- 
culiarly hoary  old  village,  encircling  one 
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of  the  steepest  heights  above  Ospedaletti 
like  a  sort  of  mural  crown.  The  gorge 
commanded  by  La  Colla  possesses  a 
climate  of  its  own,  far  softer  than  that 
of  Bordighera ;  and  we  mounted  by  an 
easy  mule-path,  between  lemon-planta- 
tions laden  with  fruit  and  peach-or- 
chards in  the  full  perfection  of  their 
blushing  bloom.  A  clear  little  mountain 
stream  dashed  down,  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  to  meet  us,  and  from  the  ancient 
single-arched  bridges  that  spanned  it, 
from  turn  to  turn,  we  discerned  ever 
broader  and  broader  plains  of  the  peer- 
less Mediterranean.  No  way  could  have 
been  fairer  or  more  flattering  to  the 
foot,  —  and  it  led  us  to  the  dead  body 
of  a  village,  violently  slain  ! 

Not  the  inhabitants,  thank  God ! 
Those  dwellers  in  tents,  within  sight  of 
their  desolated  homes,  came  forth  to  tell 
us  of  the  miracle  by  which  their  lives 
had  been  spared  ;  and  indeed  it  seemed 
no  less  ;  for  within  the  town  proper  not 
a  single  house  was  habitable,  and  hardly 
one,  we  were  told  on  the  authority  of 
the  commission,  was  even  reparable.  A 
terrible  fascination  drew  us  in,  and  led 
us  on  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
strange  old  town.  Here  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  connecting  arches  above 
the  narrow  streets  rent  asunder,  and 
hanging  in  rags  of  masonry  from  the 
leaning,  bulging  walls.  The  ways  were 
heaped  with  bricks,  mortar,  and  other 
rubbish,  and  we  were  anxiously  admon- 
ished to  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
Ten  seconds  had  done  the  work  of  ten 
centuries  in  La  Colla,  where,  we  were  af- 
terward informed,  the  commission  shrank 
even  from  beginning  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, lest  the  whole  interlaced  mass  of 
ruined  and  toppling  dwellings  should 
come  crashing  down  together. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  cardinal's  pictures 
we  heard  nothing.  The  man  who  had 
undertaken  to  guide  us  about  the  crum- 
bling town  observed  quietly  that  he  was 
ruined.  He  had  had  five  hundred  francs' 
worth  of  oil  stored  in  his  cellar,  for  the 


olive-harvest  of  last  year  was  exception- 
ally rich,  and  of  course  it  was  all  gone. 
"  Ma  —  c'e  una  Providenza  !  " 

"  Speriamo  !  "  we  answered,  and  for 
the  moment  we  could  say  no  more.  Our 
hearts  were  terribly  full.  Mine,  I  know, 
was  crying  out  wildly  and  almost  angri- 
ly to  know  why  this  had  been,  and  the 
glorious  vision  of  waters  far  beneath  our 
feet  had  but  recalled  to  my  memory  a 
fragment  of  one  of  Fitzgerald's  most  de- 
spairing quatrains  :  — 

"  Earth    cannot    answer,   nor  the    seas    that 

mourn 
In  flowing  purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn." 

Equally  strong,  but  far  less  painful, 
was  the  impression  which  we  received 
upon  another  day  from  an  old  peasant 
who  met  us  in  the  very  loneliest  portion 
of  our  long  mountain  walk.  We  were 
well  out  of  the  olive-belt  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  had  come  where  the  rough  and 
strangely  tilted  strata  of  the  rock  thrust 
themselves  sharply  out  above  our  narrow 
foetway,  and  the  long  slopes  were  beau- 
tiful with  the  warm  and  velvety  green 
of  the  Italian  pine.  He  came  hurrying 
down  to  meet  us  from  the  stony  little 
patch  of  ground  that  he  was  tilling,  this 
eager,  bright  old  man.  He  wished  us 
good-day,  and  then  respectfully  signified 
his  strong  desire  to  have  a  few  words 
with  us  about  the  terremoto. 

He  had  seen  so  few  human  beings  in 
these  strange  days,  and  had  had  so  many 
thoughts!  Did  we  think  it  was  over? 
But  that,  he  knew,  was  a  foolish  ques- 
tion. Only  God  could  tell.  Undoubt- 
edly, he  thought,  it  was  God  who  had 
done  it,  and  we  must  not  tease  him  to 
know  if  it  were  finito.  He  knew  best. 
Those  poor,  poor  folk  who  were  crushed 
at  Bajardo !  Ah,  yes ;  but  they  had 
been  in  the  church,  which  would  make 
all  right.  He,  too,  had  been  at  church, 
he  said,  at  the  moment  we  all  remem- 
bered so  well.  It  was  Mercoledi  di  Ce- 
nere,  and  he  had  confessed  himself  like 
those  others,  and  they  had  been  taken, 
and  he  left.  It  was  very  strange,  but 
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God  had  evidently  wished  it.  So,  did 
we  not  think,  with  him,  that  the  thing 
most  needed  was  pazienza  ?  Certainly, 
he  added,  there  was  a  man  in  the  town 
who  did  not  believe  that  God  had  done 
it  at  all,  but  simply  that  something  had 
burst  underground.  Ah,  well,  he  had 
not  himself  been  to  school,  like  "  quel 
Protestante"  but  he  thought  he  knew. 
He  did  not  quite  like,  perhaps,  to  see 
a  roof  above  him,  and  think  of  the  Ba- 
jardo  church,  but  out  here,  upon  the  hill- 
side, who  could  have  fear  ? 

He  had  bared  his  head,  —  out  of  rev- 
erence for  ws,  —  the  fresh  breeze  lifted 
his  whitening  hair ;  he  turned  his  eyes 
confidingly  upward  to  the  unfathomable 
blue,  and  we,  I  think,  let  ours  fall  for 
a  moment,  and  were  rather  ashamed  of 
our  Manicheism. 

After  all,  there  had  once  been  a  way, 
in  the  world,  of  regarding  the  dread 
phenomena  of  nature  (and  our  poor 
friends  had  somehow  caught  the  spirit  of 
it),  —  a  broader  and  profounder  way,  it 
might  seem  to  some,  even  than  that  of 
the  Greek ;  no  less  keenly  cognizant  of 
fact  than  the  Hellenic  scheme,  but  how 
much  richer  in  transcendent  and  mys- 
tical suggestion  ! 


"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble. 

"  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

"  Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and 
be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof. 

"There  is  a  river,  the  stream  where- 
of shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God." 

Our  friend  seemed  rather  loath  to  let 
us  go,  and  waylaid  us  with  benedictions 
when  we  came  down  the  mountain.  We 
turned,  after  our  last  addio,  and  saw  the 
hale  old  figure  relieved  against  the  lumi- 
nous azure,  and  some  one  spoke  of  its 
looking,  in  the  large  landscape,  so  pro- 
foundly solitary. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
quickly,  "  we  do  not  leave  him  alone. 
We  leave  him  with  God  and  his  thoughts. 
II  n'est  pas  trop  a  plaindre." 

Our  compatriot  met  us  on  our  return, 
and  imparted,  with  a  whimsical  smile, 
the  baffling  intelligence  that  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  were  alike  quiescent,  so  that 
we  were  forced  to  think  of  Enceladus, 
at  least,  as  tossing  unrelieved  in  the  fur- 
nace of  his  pain. 

P. 


RECALL. 

"  LOVE  me,  or  I  am  slain !  "  I  cried,  and  meant 
Bitterly  true  each  word.     Nights,  morns,  slipped  by, 
Moons,  circling  suns,  yet  still  alive  am  I ; 
But  shame  to  me,  if  my  best  time  be  spent 

On  this  perverse,  blind  passion  !     Are  we  sent 
Upon  a  planet  just  to  mate  and  die, 
A  man  no  more  than  some  pale  butterfly 
That  yields  his  day  to  nature's  sole  intent  ? 

Or  is  my  life  but  Marguerite's  ox-eyed  flower, 
That  I  should  stand  and  pluck  and  fling  away, 
One  after  one,  the  petal  of  each  hour, 
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"Loves  me,"  and  "loves  me  not,"  and  "loves  me"?     Nay! 
Let  the  man's  mind  awake  to  manhood's  power. 

Andrew  Hedbrooke. 


NURSERY  CLASSICS  IN  SCHOOL. 


THERE  is,  in  many  of  our  cities,  a 
form  of  charity  which  touches  one  by 
its  beauty  and  by  its  pathetic  suggestion. 
A  Day  Nursery  provides  for  those  little 
children  who  need  and  want  a  mother's 
care.  While  the  mother  is  absent  from 
home,  earning  her  day's  living,  her  small 
folk  are  deposited  in  the  friendly  house, 
where,  with  their  neighbors  in  poverty, 
they  have  warmth,  sunshine,  food,  and 
the  care  which  make  the  nursery  in  all 
well  to-do  homes  the  most  sheltered  spot 
in  creation.  Meanwhile,  the  pity  of  it 
is  that  harsh  necessity  separates  the 
mother  and  child  when  each  needs  the 
other  most,  and  that  the  companionship 
which  braids  spiritual  cords  stronger 
than  the  natural  ligament  just  severed, 
is  brief,  hurried,  and  inadequate.  A 
stranger  takes  the  mother's  place,  and 
orphanage  becomes  a  half-normal  con- 
dition. 

A  like  misfortune,  with  somewhat 
fuller' compensation,  befalls  the  children 
not  of  the  poor  alone  when  the  toddling 
age  has  passed.  By  means  of  the  kin- 
dergarten the  period  of  school  life  has 
been  pushed  back  of  its  old  limits,  and 
the  forces  of  our  society  conspire  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  place  children  early 
in  school,  and  to  keep  them  there ;  the 
poor  go  scarcely  sooner  than  the  rich, 
but  they  leave  earlier.  The  organiza- 
tion of  education  goes  on,  and,  if  one 
dares  to  say  so,  the  disorganization  of 
the  family  goes  on  also.  Every  year 
more  is  exacted  of  the  school.  It  must 
teach  the  hands  as  well  as  the  head ;  it 
must  teach  the  domestic  arts,  the  rudi- 
ments of  trade,  the  latter  half  of  the 


ten  commandments,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  but  not  the  life  behind  it.  Char- 
acter must  there  be  formed  as  well  as 
mental  habits  ;  and  as  for  religion,  there 
is  the  Sunday-school.  The  notion  of 
what  constitutes  education  has  not  so 
much  expanded  as  the  notion  of  the 
place  of  education.  The  school-house  is 
becoming  the  American  temple ;  it  bor- 
rows from  the  church  and  the  family, 
leaving  one  dry  and  the  other  weakened. 

So  far  has  this  gone  that  the  school 
has  even  begun  to  assert  its  authority 
over  the  family,  and  by  so  doing  has 
conferred  an  unexpected  blessing.  After 
being  used  to  sending  the  child  to  school 
to  learn  whatever  is  needed,  the  parent 
discovers  the  school  sending  the  child 
home  to  learn  extra  lessons.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  possible  injury  of 
overwork  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
necessity  laid  on  the  parent  of  helping 
the  child,  learning  its  lessons  with  it, 
and  so  once  more  getting  entrance  into 
a  domain  from  which  he  had  voluntarily 
shut  himself  out.  It  is  not  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  father  or 
mother  to  be  forced  into  intellectual 
companionship  with  their  child. 

In  this  increasing  monopoly  of  the 
child  by  the  school  there  is  a  loss  also 
of  tradition.  In  games,  to  be  sure,  it 
still  holds.  In  spite  of  all  the  Boys' 
Own  Books  and  American  Girls'  Books, 
and  the  like,  children  still  learn  from 
each  other,  and  know  marble  time  and 
kite  time  without  reference  to  the  al- 
manac. But  books  supersede  tradition 
in  literature,  and  from  the  brothers 
Grimm  to  the  present  industry  of  folk- 
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lore  societies  the  constant  cry  is  to  save 
the  stories  of  the  people  before  they 
have  died  out  of  memory.  Thus  the 
only  tradition  which  children  have,  for 
the  most  part,  is  that  which  concerns 
the  family.  They  learn  from  the  lips 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents  what 
adventures  fell  within  the  narrow  range 
of  their  personal  experience,  but  for  all 
else  they  are  sent  to  books.  It  would 
be  a  curious  inquiry,  but  no  commission 
for  the  purpose  is  likely  to  be  appointed, 
how  few  children  to-day  know  the  story 
of  Cinderella  as  told  to  them,  and  how 
many  know  it  from  hearing  it  read  or 
from  reading  it  themselves. 

Since,  then,  it  is  to  books  that  we 
must  go  for  the  stories  which  have  grown 
smooth  from  being  rolled  down  the  ages 
of  Indo-European  peoples,  and  since  the 
school  so  largely  controls  the  child's 
mental  growth,  it  follows  that  if  these 
stories  are  to  remain  as  a  substantial 
possession  of  childhood  of  all  sorts  in 
America,  they  must  be  conserved  by 
school  methods.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
for  children  has  never  been  formally 
drawn,  but  one  of  its  articles  is  unques- 
tionably the  right  to  enjoy  these  tales. 
Not  all  children  have  an  equal  aptitude 
for  appropriating  them,  but  the  instances 
known  of  those  who  are  absolutely  in- 
different to  the  charm  of  nursery  clas- 
sics at  the  proper  age  are  so  few  that 
they  may  be  pronounced  abnormal,  or 
referred  to  some  extremely  perverse  con- 
ditions of  nurture.  But  the  right  is  one 
which  children  cannot  well  assert  for 
themselves,  though  there  have  been  many 
instances  where  the  joy  has  been  snatched 
covertly  and  in  a  spirit  of  independence. 
It  is  the  business  of  their  guardians, 
therefore,  to  see  that  children  are  not 
deprived  of  this  right;  and,  as  already 
intimated,  the  present  guardians  of  chil- 
dren in  America  are  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, school-committees,  boards  of 
education,  publishing  -  houses,  agents, 
makers  of  school-books,  and  occasional- 
ly parents.  The  teachers  have  the  f  ull- 
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est  control,  and  the  influence  diminishes 
along  the  line  of  the  remaining  forces. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  and  by  none 
more  earnestly  than  the  teachers  them- 
selves, that  they  are  bound  and  hampered 
by  all  the  other  powers,  but  my  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  think  that  pretty  much 
all  the  genuine  improvement  in  educa- 
tional methods  has  sprung  from  the 
brains  and  practical  work  of  teachers. 

A  prime  reason  for  introducing  these 
nursery  classics  into  the  early  years  of 
school  life  is  in  the  economy  of  resources. 
At  present  the  child  passes  from  the 
primer  to  what  are  known  as  graded 
readers.  These  readers  continue  through 
the  school  course  in  most  cases,  and  form 
the  body  of  literature  to  which  chil- 
dren are  introduced  in  school.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  these  readers  there  are 
often  classic  poems  and  passages  from 
the  works  of  masters  of  prose ;  the  pro- 
portion of  lasting  work  to  ephemeral  is 
small ;  still  it  exists,  and  many  children 
have  known  bits  of  real  literature  only 
from  their  readers.  But  in  the  lower 
grades,  that  is  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  even  fourth  readers,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  piece  of  genuine  literature  ;  the  pro- 
portion of  ephemeral  to  lasting  work  is 
enormous.  Yet  it  is  in  the  years  when 
these  grades  are  read  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  children  pass  their  school  life. 
After  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  school 
the  number  of  attendants  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes. For  the  most  part,  children  close 
their  school  life  with  absolutely  no  intro- 
duction to  literature.  They  have  learned 
to  read,  but  they  have  had  nothing  to 
read. 

There  is  a  great  waste,  then,  in  the 
present  system  of  reading.  Hours,  days, 
and  weeks  are  spent  in  the  dreary  dron- 
ing over  books  which  are  as  much  left 
behind  as  the  boy's  jacket  or  the  girl's 
pinafore,  when  outgrown.  What  child 
evQr  remembers  the  matter-of-fact,  trivial, 
and  commonplace  incidents  and  shadowy 
personages  that  occupy  the  pages  of  its 
early  school  readers  ?  Yet  merely  for 
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the  purpose  of  training  the  child  in  the 
art  of  reading,  good  literature  is  as  ser- 
viceable as  lean;  and  since  good  litera- 
ture sticks  in  the  memory  when  lean 
has  faded  away,  the  child  that  has  been 
given  something  notable  to  read,  when 
learning  the  art,  has  practiced  a  true 
economy,  for  it  has  stored  a  force  as 
well  as  acquired  an  art. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher  and  the  child,  when  the  primer 
and  the  blackboard  have  done  their  work  ? 
What  constitutes  the  child's  natural  in- 
troduction into  that  great  world  of  lit- 
erature, for  the  sake  of  which  all  these 
labors  in  mastering  twenty-six  characters 
and  their  combinations  have  been  under- 
taken? All  great  literature  represents 
a  continual  process  of  selection ;  the 
sifting  goes  on  unceasingly,  and  in  the 
higher  grades  of  school  work  the  princi- 
ple is  unhesitatingly  accepted  of  placing 
before  the  pupil  the  works  which  are 
first  in  rank  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  rank  has  been  determined  by  the 
accordance  of  the  best  minds  in  all  ages, 
acting  upon  their  generation.  Thus 
Homer,  Herodotus,  the  Tragedians, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Cicero, 
hold  indisputable  command,  and,  what- 
ever excursions  may  be  allowed,  these 
are  fixed  stations.  Precisely  in  the  same 
way  there  are  certain  classics  for  chil- 
dren which  have  stood  the  test  of  gen- 
erations of  use,  and  are  accepted  not  as 
candidates  for  favor,  but  as  established 
favorites.  The  testing  still  goes  on,  and 
in  the  gradual  softening  of  manners  cer- 
tain rude,  not  to  say  brutal  features  in 
these  classics  are  either  causing  the 
stories  containing  them  to  fall  into  dis- 
use, or  are  sloughed  off  in  modern  ver- 
sions. The  wolf  in  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  has  been  the  mark  for  the  arrows 
of  the  maiden's  brothers,  and  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer  falls  behind  in  nursery  pop- 
ularity. 

These  distinctions  are  to  be  noted 
between  nursery  classics  and  the  major 
classics,  that  the  former  have  no  inviola- 


ble form  and  no  individual  authorship. 
Probably  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  had  no  fixed  form  till  Homer, 
or  "  another  man  of  the  same  name," 
determined  it ;  but  the  stories  of  the 
nursery  are  still  in  the  traditional,  fluent 
period,  and  probably  never  will  secure 
a  permanent  literary  shape.  Perrault 
largely  determined  the  specific  structure 
of  some  of  them,  and  the  Grimms  came 
as  near  as  any  to  fixing  others ;  but 
later  raconteurs  have  felt  under  no  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  form  of  words  of 
Perrault  and  Grimm,  or  the  nameless 
writers  of  chap-books,  though  they  have 
rarely  departed  widely  from  the  tradi- 
tional structure  of  the  stories,  with  the 
exception  of  Cruikshank,  who  had  the 
whim  to  turn  the  tales  into  use  as  tem- 
perance tracts. 

The  absence  of  personal  authorship  is 
a  happy  argument  in  favor  of  using 
these  stories  in  the  early  education  of 
children.  It  is  during  the  very  period 
when  the  nursery  classics  fit  into  its  life 
that  the  child  is  oblivious  to  the  fact  of 
authorship  in  any  story.  To  it  a  story 
is  a  story,  and  it  is  absolutely  incurious 
as  to  who  wrote  the  story.  Only  when 
its  interest  has  begun  to  take  note  of  some 
personal  relation  of  author  to  work  does 
the  child  need  to  pass  from  the  realm 
of  the  great  unknown  stories  to  that 
of  the  known,  and  the  transition  is  for- 
tunately made  by  a  familiarity  with 
Hans  Andersen,  whose  stories  belong  in 
general  kind  to  those  of  unknown  au- 
thorship, while  his  own  personality  steals 

out  to   attract   and   even  fascinate   the 

• 

young  reader. 

The  drawback  to  the  use  of  these  nur- 
sery classics  in  the  school-room  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  the  absence  of  ver- 
sions which  are  intelligible  to  children 
of  the  proper  age,  reading  by  themselves. 
The  makers  of  the  graded  reading- 
books  have  expended  all  their  ingenuity 
in  grading  the  ascent.  They  have  been 
so  concerned  about  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  their  vocabularies  that  they 
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have  paid  slight  attention  to  the  ideas 
which  the  words  were  intended  to  con- 
vey. But  just  this  gradation  may  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  these  stories, 
and  it  only  needs  that  they  should  be 
written  out  in  a  form  as  simple,  especial- 
ly as  regards  the  order  of  words,  as  that 
which  obtains  in  the  reading-books  of 
equivalent  grade.  At  present  we  are 
met  by  this  difficulty  :  that  these  stories 
in  their  customary  form,  while  not  too 
hard  for  a  child  to  understand  who  hears 
them  read,  are  too  hard  for  the  child  to 
read  at  the  age  when  they  are  most  en- 
joyable and  fix  themselves  most  securely 
in  the  imagination.  They  ought,  we  will 
say,  to  be  read  by  a  child  who  is  in  the 
second  and  third  readers  ;  by  the  time 
the  child  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  read- 
ers he  is  ready  for  more  mature  forms 
of  literature.  Thus  they  are  liable  to 
be  lost  out  of  life  altogether ;  they  are  too 
difficult  when  the  child  could  best  read 
them  ;  their  attractiveness  is  lost  when 
the  'child  becomes  able  to  read  them. 
,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
.school  is  to  many  children-  a  harbor  of 
refuge  during  their  early  years.  From 
their  teachers  they  hear  commands  un- 
enforced  by  blows  and  unaccompanied 
by  foul  words.  -  They  get  glimpses  of 
a  world  of  order  and  neatness.  For  a 
few  hours  each  day  squalor  and  noise 
and  cruelty  are  remote  and  forgotten. 
To  such  children  the  school  may  also  be 
an  admission  into  a  world  of  beauty,  and 
like  Cinderella,  in  the  tale,  they  may  un- 
til twelve  o'clock  strikes,  be  dancing  with 
the  Prince  in  the  palace.  But  without 
separation  of  social  states,  it  may  be  said 
of  all  children  in  the  tender  age  that 
their  lives  need  to  be  enriched  and  en- 


larged, and  that  it  is  the  gracious  office 
of  the  imagination  to  do  this.  In  this 
plea  for  the  introduction  of  nursery  clas- 
sics into  the  school-room,  I  have  assumed 
that  the  finest  use  to  which  the  power  of 
reading  can  be  put  is  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,  not  in  its  information ; 
and  I  hold  that  this  use  must  be  steadily 
kept  in  view  from  the  first  day  of  school 
life  to  the  last.  There  will  be  many 
ways  by  which  reading  may  serve  the 
end  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  unless 
the  definite  end  of  ennobling  the  mind 
through  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  the  spirit  is  recognized  in  our  school 
curriculum,  the  finest  results  of  educa- 
tion will  be  lost.  The  use  of  reading  is 
not  exhausted  when  the  child  has  been 
enabled  to  read  the  daily  newspaper  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  preparation  for  citizenship  which 
regards  only  the  education  of  the  un- 
derstanding will  be  as  inadequate  as  the 
resulting  conception  of  national  life  will 
be.  The  education  of  the  spirit  through 
religion  has  been  left  with  the  church 
and  what  remains  of  the  higher  family 
life ;  the  education  through  literature 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  schools,  else  a 
great  and  irremediable  defect  will  ap- 
pear in  the  development  of  character  and 
spiritual  force,  and  this  education  must 
begin  at  the  earliest  period  with  the  pro- 
perest  material.  The  child  that  has 
spent  the  hours  devoted  to  reading,  in  its 
primary  course,  over  fables,  fairy-tales, 
folk-tales,  and  the  best  of  such  stories 
as  go  to  make  up  the  Gesta  Romanorum 
and  Christian  mythology  has  had  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  steady  progress  into  the 
higher  air  of  poetry  and  all  imaginative, 
creative,  and  inspiring  literature. 

If.  E.  Scudder. 
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XIX. 

[Continued.] 

LILY  had  gone  on  towards  the  lodge, 
and  Roger  walked  by  her  in  a  curious  fas- 
cination, like  that  of  a  dream.  He  had 
never  expected  nor  planned  to  have  this 
interview.  He  was  not  even  prepared 
for  anything  it  might  lead  to.  He  had 
never  talked  to  her  before  in  the  free- 
dom of  complete  solitude,  with  no  one 
near  them  to  interrupt.  If  he  had  ever 
seen  her  alone,  it  had  been  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  Mrs.  Ford  always  ready 
to  come  in.  But  the  effect  of  finding 
himself  thus  with  her  bewildered  rather 
than  encouraged  him.  He  had  let  the 
first  overflowings  of  his  heart  have  vent, 
which  might  be  mere  vague  compliment, 
and  no  more.  But  her  presence  in  the 
midst  of  this  stillness,  the  sensation  as  if 
they  two  were  all  alone  in  the  world,  no 
one  near  them,  was  for  the  present  as 
much  as  his  mind  could  take  in.  He 
was  prepared  for  nothing  more.  The 
silence  was  so  long  that  at  last  Lily  her- 
self spoke. 

"  It 's  very  sweet,"  she  said,  "  to  have 
the  park  to  walk  in.  It 's  beautiful  in 
the  evenings.  There  has  been  a  moon, 
but  now  it  is  on  the  wane,  and  does  not 
rise  till  late." 

"  Is  this  where  you  walk  always,  — 
not  down  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  The  village  !  —  oh,  no  !  What  should 
I  do  in  the  village  ?  I  have  no  friends 
there.  It  is  hard  upon  a  girl  when  she 
has  got  a  better  education,  and  cannot 
move  in  the  class  she  belongs  to,  Mr. 
Roger.  They  don't  like  me  for  that ; 
and  they  're  so  different,  I  don't  care  for 
them." 

"  You  can  have  nothing  in  common, 
with  them,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  assented  Lily.  « I  should  like 
to  be  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 


but  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Lily.  That  is 
not  the  case,  at  least  so  far  as  —  some 
are  concerned.  Women,  people  say,  are 
jealous.  But  on  the  other  hand  "  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Roger,"  said  Lily,  "  I 
know  there  are  gentlemen  who  are 
pleased  to  come  and  talk.  They  think 
it  amusing  to  see  me  in  my  father's  cot- 
tage. But  I  hope  you  don't  suppose 
that 's  what  I  care  for.  I  think  more 
of  myself  than  that." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried,  "  with 
all  my  heart.  I  hope  you  don't  imagine 
I  could  ever  mean  —  Lily,  you  don't 
know  with  what  reverence  I  think  of 
you.  I  have  been  among  women  who 
are  not  fit  to  tie  your  shoes ;  and  to 
think  of  you  has  kept  me  from  despis- 
ing my  fellow-creatures  and  growing  bit- 
ter and  hard.  You  don't  know  what  it 
does  for  a  man  to  remember  a  girl  so 
spotless  and  sweet  as  you." 

Lily  was  frightened  by  the  meaning 
in  his  voice,  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  fine  words,  finer  than 
anything  that  had  ever  been  said  to  her 
before.  And  she  reflected  that  to  have 
two  brothers  making  love  to  her  would 
be  very  strange,  that  it  would  scarce- 
ly be  right.  She  hastened  her  steps  a 
little  over  the  soft  undulations  of  the 
turf. 

"  You  are  too  kind,  Mr.  Roger,"  she 
said.  "  If  you  knew  me  better,  you 
would  not  perhaps  think  so  well  of  me. 
I  am  well  enough,  but  I  am  not  so  good 
as  that." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  thinking  well 
or  ill,"  exclaimed  Roger,  with  the  strange 
sensation  going  through  all  his  being 
that  fate  had  got  hold  of  him  ;  that  the 
current  against  which  he  had  been  strug- 
gling, sometimes  so  feebly,  had  at  last 
got  the  better  of  him,  had  swept  him  off 
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his  feet,  and  was  carrying  him  away. 
"  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned.  I  can  only  feel  that 
you  have  been  a  new  life  to  me  since  ever 
I  first  saw  you.  I  have  fought  against 
it  —  I  will  not  conceal  that  from  you  — 
and  tried  hard.  Lily,  I  wonder  if  you 
ever  thought  of  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously, walking  on  faster  ;  though  in  her 
agitation  she  kept  stumbling  as  she 
went.  "  We  all  thought  you  very  kind. 
It  has  been  very  good  of  you,  coming 
to  the  lodge.  It  is  getting  late,  and  I 
must  hurry  home.  Perhaps  father  has 
got  in  the  other  way." 

"  Lily,  stop  a  moment :  kind  was  not 
what  I  meant.  Kind  !  —  it  is  you  who 
must  be  kind  to  me,  Lily.  Don't  you 
really  know  what  I  mean  ?  "  he  asked, 
touching  her  arm  with  his  hand.  "  I 
want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger !  "  cried  Lily,  mov- 
ing suddenly  away  from  him  with  a 
voice  and  gesture  of  horror.  She  said 
to  herself  in  her  fright,  her  heart  almost 
standing  still  for  a  moment,  then  leap- 
ing up  again  in  a  very  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment, that  it  was  like  being  courted  by 
a  brother.  Should  she  tell  him  ?  How 
could  she  answer  him  ?  And  she  en- 
gaged to  Stephen  !  She  had  never  felt 
so  terrified  —  so  overwhelmed,  in  her 
life. 

"  You  are  frightened,"  Roger  said. 
"  Why  are  you  frightened  ?  Don't 
think  of  anything  but  ourselves,  Lily. 
Be  selfish  for  a  moment,  if  you  can  be 
selfish.  Everything  will  come  right  af- 
terwards for  the  others,  if  it  is  right  be- 
tween you  and  me." 

"  For  the  others  ?  "  she  repeated,  fal- 
tering, gazing  at  him  with  large  and 
tearful  eyes  through  the  dimness  of  the 
night. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  cried  impatiently. 
"  You  are  thinking  of  your  father  and 
of  my  father.  All  that  will  come  right. 
Lily,  you  must  have  known  :  I  have  not 
taken  you  by  surprise.  Will  you  ?  will 


you?  My  Lily  !  Words  cannot  say 
what  is  in  my  heart  for  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  exclaimed, 
again  putting  up  her  hands  between 
them,  "  don't,  please  don't  talk  so !  I 
must  n't  listen  to  you.  It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  —  not  a  proper  girl.  Mr. 
Roger,  oh,  for  everybody's  sake,  go 
away,  go  away." 

"  For  everybody's  sake  ?  "  he  said,  the 
moisture  coming  to  his  eyes.  "  Is  that 
what  they  have  put  into  your  dear  mind, 
that  you  must  not  listen  to  me,  for  every- 
body's sake  ?  But,  my  dearest,  if  I  an- 
swer for  it  that  nobody  shall  come  to 
harm,  if  I  tell  you  that  all  shall  be  well  ? 
Surely  you  may  trust  me  that  nobody 
shall  come  to  harm." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  along, 
stumbling  over  the  inequalities  in  her 
path,  with  her  head  averted  a  little  and 
horror  in  her  heart.  "  Stephen  !  Ste- 
phen ! "  she  said  to  herself ;  but  she 
dared  not  utter  his  name.  What  would 
Stephen  think  if  he  heard  his  brother 
thus  offering  her  himself  and  all  he  had  ? 
In  the  shock  of  fancied  guilt,  Lily  could 
not  realize  what  was  the  offer  that  was 
being  made.  The  heir  of  Melcombe 
and  all  that  he  had  !  Her  brain  was 
not  even  touched  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  conquest.  Perhaps  she  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  realize  it.  She  was  eager 
for  the  shelter  of  the  cottage,  eager  to 
get  away  from  him,  terrified  to  betray 
herself,  still  more  terrified  lest  he  should 
do  or  say  something  that  would  make 
Stephen  angry :  his  brother,  which  was 
the  same  as  her  own  brother,  —  some- 
thing too  horrible  to  think  of  !  He  went 
on  speaking,  she  scarcely  heard  what,  as 
he  hurried  on  beside  her ;  begging  her 
to  pause,  to  think ;  telling  her  he  would 
wait  for  his  answer,  that  he  saw  she  was 
besida  herself  with  fear.  "  But  why  ? 
why  ?  "  Roger  cried.  "  My  sweet  Lily, 
do  you  think  I  would  risk  your  father's 
living  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  do  him 
harm  ?  If  my  father  even  should  stand 
in  our  way,  do  you  think  I  wouldn't 
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keep  him  from  suffering  ?  Hear  reason, 
dearest,  hear  reason !  "  He  was  out  of 
breath,  and  so  was  Lily.  She  only 
cried,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Roger !  "  as  she  has- 
tened on. 

Mrs.  Ford  stood  at  her  garden  gate 
looking  out  for  Lily,  and  saw  with  won- 
der and  a  shock  at  her  heart  the  figure 
which  accompanied  her  child,  clearly  a 
gentleman,  with  his  white  shirt  front, 
otherwise  indistinguishable  in  the  night. 
Her  first  thought  was  that  some  one  was 
insulting  Lily. 

"  I  'm  here,  dear,  I  'm  here  ;  you  're 
all  right,  you  're  close  at  home  !  "  she 
cried. 

"  Oh,  mother,  it 's  Mr.  Roger !  "  cried 
Lily  in  reply ;  but  she  did  not  pause  as 
if  her  mother's  presence  reassured  her. 
"  Good-night,  sir,"  she  said,  and  ran  in. 
And  in  the  stillness  of  the  place  the  lover 
and  the  mother,  facing  each  other  in  the 
dark,  could  hear  her  footsteps  climbing 
hurriedly  up  the  narrow,  steep  staircase 
till  she  reached  her  room,  in  which  sanc- 
tuary both  sight  and  sound  of  her  dis- 
appeared. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  Roger  were  left  stand- 
ing, confronting  one  another,  and  the 
position  was  not  without  its  disagreeable 
side.  Mrs.  Ford  looked  at  Roger,  and 
her  fingers  began  to  fumble  with  her 
apron.  Fear  for  her  daughter,  uneasi- 
ness in  the  presence  of  her  master's  son, 
whom  she  was  so  unwilling  to  offend, 
took  all  assurance  from  her  tone.  And 
yet,  if  any  wrong  had  been  done  to  her 
child  —  "Mr.  Roger,"  she  said,  trem- 
bling, "  you  have  given  my  Lily  a 
fright." 

"  It  appears  so.  Mrs.  Ford,  I  hope 
you  will  stand  my  friend  and  bring  her 
to  hear  reason.  It  must  be  Ford  and 
my  father  she  is  thinking  of.  No  harm 
shall  come  to  Ford.  I  have  ask^j.  her 
to  be  my  wife  !  " 

Mrs.  Ford  gave  a  shriek  which  echoed 
out  into  the  stillness  among  the  trees. 
"  Oh  !  good  Lord  !  —  Mr.  Roger !  "  she 
cried. 


XX. 

BROUGHT   TO   BOOK. 

There  is  at  once  something  very  ex- 
citing and  strangely  calming  in  having 
at  last  carried  out  an  intention  long 
brooding  in  the  mind.  The  thrill  of  the 
real  and  actual  through  all  the  veins  is 
suddenly  met  and  hushed  in  the  awe  of 
the  accomplished.  And  all  the  hundred 
questions  which  had  been  distracting  the 
mind,  —  shall  I  ?  shall  I  not  ?  shall  it 
be  now  ?  soon  ?  a  lifetime  hence  ?  will 
it  be  for  good  ?  will  it  be  for  evil  ?  —  all 
these  doubts,  uncertainties,  peradven- 
tures,  cease  and  disappear,  leaving  a 
curious  vacancy  and  awe  of  silence  in 
the  soul.  No  need  for  them  any  longer  ; 
no  room  for  further  debate.  Whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  now  or  never,  whe- 
ther it  was  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  done, 
done,  and  never  can  be  undone.  Per- 
haps to  the  most  happy  such  a  crisis  is 
something  of  a  shock,  and  in  the  midst 
of  rapture  even  a  regret  may  breathe, 
for  the  time  when  everything  was  still 
wrapped  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty, 
everything  possible,  nothing  accom- 
plished. Probably,  even  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  a  declaration  of  love,  the  fact  is  al- 
ways less  delightf  ul  than  the  imagination. 
Fancy  alone  is  high  fantastical ;  the  im- 
agination which  gives  us  so  many  of  our 
highest  pleasures  is  exigent.  A  look,  a 
touch,  the  inflection  of  a  tone,  may  of- 
fend its  overwrought  expectations,  and 
reality  can  never  be  so  wholly  sweet  as 
the  pictures  it  has  drawn. 

Far  more  than  in  ordinary  cases  was 
this  the  case  with  Roger.  The  melting 
of  modest  half-reluctance  of  which  he 
had  dreamed  ;  the  shy,  sweet  wonder  of 
the  girl  to  whom  he  was  opening  (how 
could  he  help  knowing  that?)  gates  as  of 
heaven  ;  the  pause  of  delicate  hesitation, 
doubt,  alarm,  all  of  which  his  love  would 
have  so  amply  cleared  away,  —  these 
were  not  what  he  had  encountered.  His 
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suit  had  been  received  with  an  appear- 
ance of  terror  very  different  from  that 
veiled  and  tremulous  happiness  which  he 
had  imagined  to  himself.  She  had  been 
not  shy,  not  trembling  only,  but  afraid, 
in  a  panic  of  real  terror,  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  him ;  too  much  terrified  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  To  be  sure, 
he  felt  himself  able  to  account  for  this, 
in  a  way  which  exalted  and  ennobled 
Lily,  since  it  was  her  utter  unselfishness, 
her  preference  of  her  father's  interests 
and  of  his,  Roger's  interests,  to  her  own, 
her  determination  to  allow  no  quarrel 
on  her  account,  no  family  break-up,  no 
endangerment  of  others,  which  had  made 
her  receive  him  so  strangely.  But  yet 
it  had  been  a  disappointment.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  allowed  his  imagination  to 
dwell  on  that  scene  ;  other  questions,  far 
more  dark  and  tragic,  had  kept  him  from 
such  lover's  dreams  ;  but  yet  by  turns,  in 
the  pauses  of  his  anxious  thoughts,  there 
had  gleamed  upon  him  a  sudden  picture 
of  how  that  gentle  heart  would  under- 
stand his,  of  the  struggle  in  Lily's  trans- 
parent countenance,  the  spring  of  de- 
light, the  pause  of  soft  alarm.  He  had 
seen  these  things  by  a  side  glance.  But 
the  picture  had  not  been  realized. 

This  was  the  first  sensation.  Then 
followed  others  more  personal.  He  had 
done  this  thing  over  which  he  had  hesi- 
tated for  months,  which  he  had  recog- 
nized as  a  revolution  in  his  life,  full  of 
terrible,  perhaps  tragical,  consequences. 
He  had  foreseen  all  these,  both  great 
and  little,  from  his  own  banishment  from 
his  father's  house  (which  did  not  seem 
a  very  real  danger)  to  the  more  horri- 
ble certainty  of  the  close  ties  which 
would  be  established  between  him  and 
the  Fords,  the  place  they  would  have  a 
right  to  in  his  household,  the  gamekeep- 
er father,  the  homely  drudge  of  a  wo- 
man, who  would  be  brought  so  near  him. 
All  this  he  put  behind  his  back  now 
with  disdain.  What  he  had  done  he 
had  done,  and  nothing  could  undo  it. 
He  raised  his  hand  unconsciously  as  he 


hurried  across  the  park,  waving  all  these 
spectres  away.  He  had  accepted  them, 
and  their  power  was  gone.  He  thought 
of  them  no  more. 

A  kind  of  exaltation  came  into  his 
mind  as  he  went  home.  To  have  done 
it  after  all  was  much,  to  have  got  out  of 
the  region  of  conflict  and  doubt.  Strange 
to  think  that  he  had  been  wasting  his 
strength  in  futile  conflicts  only  this  morn- 
ing ;  that  yesterday  he  had  been  strug- 
gling in  those  nets  of  society  which 
he  loathed,  and  had  almost  believed  of 
himself  that  he  never  would  have  done 
this  thing,  which  now  it  was  as  certain 
he  must  have  done  as  if  it  had  been 
planned  amid  all  the  counsels  of  the 
spheres.  And  who  should  say  it  had 
not  been  so  planned  ?  When  the  great 
crises  of  our  life  arrive,  we  are  seldom 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  there  is  some- 
thing providential  in  the  way  they  come 
about ;  or  at  least,  if  we  are  very  ad- 
vanced and  superior,  to  smile  upon  the 
weaker  sweet  imagination  which  seems 
to  have  some  fanciful  justification  for 
thinking  that  Heaven  itself  might  have 
taken  that  trouble.  For  how  can  there 
be  a  greater  thing  than  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  two  human  creatures,  from 
whom  a  greater  and  a  greater  life  may 
spring,  until  the  race  touches  again  the 
spheres  ?  Marriages,  the  simple  say,  are 
made  in  heaven.  They  are  fit  things  to 
be  made  in  heaven :  not  the  marriages 
"  arranged  "  in  society,  with  so  much 
blood  and  beauty  on  the  one  side,  and 
so  much  money  on  the  other,  or  be- 
tween two  great  estates  which  would 
naturally  come  together,  or  for  any  other 
horrible  devil's  reason,  not  Heaven's ; 
but  between  two  genuine  human  crea- 
tures, man  and  maid,  between  the  pri- 
meval  Two,  the  pair  on  whom  all  life  is 
founded  and  all  society.  Roger  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  poetical  thought 
in  general,  but  the  mind  which  usually 
thinks  in  prose  will  sometimes  strike  a 
higher  note  of  poetry  in  exceptional 
elevation  and  excitement  than  the  more 
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poetically  disposed.  Then  he  thought 
of  the  fast  women,  the  girls  like  Ger- 
aldine  and  Amy,  and  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  noisy  racket  of  that  unlovely 
life  and  the  beautiful  tranquil  existence 
of  the  true  woman,  working  all  day  un- 
der a  humble,  quiet  roof,  walking  in  her 
sweetness  among  all  other  sweet  and 
tender  influences  in  the  soft  May  even- 
ing, amid  the  dews  and  balmy  odors  of 
the  park.  How  different,  he  thought 
with  a  certain  glorying  in  his  own  ap- 
parent unsuccess  (which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, would  not  believe,  was  real),  how 
still  more  different  would  have  been  the 
reception  of  his  suit  in  that  other  world, 
the  great  world,  where  he  was  known  as 
an  excellent  parti,  the  heir  to  a  good 
estate !  There  would  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  girl  he  had  chosen ;  the 
parents  would  have  accepted  him  with 
open  arms.  Lily's  panic  was  sweet  in 
comparison,  —  how  sweet !  To  her  it 
was  the  obstacle  that  he  should  be  the 
heir  of  Melcombe.  How  different !  This 
thought  carried  his  soul  away,  floating 
upon  waves  of  immeasurable  content. 

He  had  reached  the  house  before  he 
was  aware,  going  quickly  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  his  mind.  It  stood  solid  in  the 
summer  dark,  a  big  shadow  softly  round- 
ed off  by  the  surrounding  trees ;  the 
great  cedar  on  the  lawn  like  a  tower, 
more  substantial  even  in  its  blackness  of 
shadow  than  the  human  house  with  its 
flickers  of  light  at  the  windows.  He 
came  to  it  upon  the  garden  side,  where 
were  the  long  row  of  projecting  win- 
dows. In  Nina's,  which  formed  one 
of  the  drawing-room  bays,  there  was  a 
light,  and  he  saw  her  little  face  ap- 
pear, suddenly  pressed  against  the  glass, 
•  peering  out  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep 
on  the  gravel.  A  more  subdued  light, 
that  of  his  father's  shaded  lamp,  shone 
from  the  corresponding  window  of  the 
library.  Did  his  father  rise  too  at  the 
sound  of  his  step,  or  was  it  only  his  im- 
agination that  suggested  a  stir  within  ? 
He  had  passed  these  lights,  and  was 


making  his  way  round  to  the  door  which 
he  could  see  was  open,  showing  the  col- 
ored lamp  in  the  hall  and  a  glow  of 
variegated  light  upon  the  black  oak 
carvings,  when  he  heard  himself  sharply 
called  from  a  little  distance  beyond.  It 
was  the  Squire's  voice.  Roger  felt  in  a 
moment  that  all  that  had  gone  before 
was  as  child's  play,  and  that  now  the 
great  crisis  of  his  life  had  come.  He 
went  forward  slowly,  and  I  will  not  say 
that  his  heart  did  not  beat  louder.  He 
was  a  man  fully  matured,  not  one  to 
tremble  before  a  father ;  and  yet  there 
went  through  him  a  thrill  of  something 
like  alarm,  —  a  thrill  which  did  not  mean 
fear,  nor  any  disposition  to  yield  to 
his  father  the  arbitration  of  his  fate,  yet 
which  was  a  summoning  of  all  his  ener- 
gies to  meet  a  danger  which  he  had  fore- 
seen without  ever  expecting  it,  and  which 
far  sooner  than  he  had  supposed  was  to 
settle  and  decide  the  future  tenor  of  his 
life. 

"  Roger,  is  it  you  ?  I  might  have 
known.  What  do  you  mean,  bursting 
in  at  the  windows  and  scaring  poor  little 
Nina  ?  Nobody  shall  do  that  in  my 
house." 

"  Has  Nina  said  so  ?  "  asked  Roger 
sharply.  "  I  came  in  at  no  window,  sir. 
When  you  called  me  I  was  making  my 
way  to  the  door." 

The  Squire  paused,  and  looked  at  his 
son  as  a  bull  might  look,  with  his  head 
down  before  charging.  "  It  does  n't 
matter,"  he  said,  "  door  or  window. 
Where  have  you  been,  sir  ?  —  that 's  the 
question.  Only  a  few  hours  at  home, 
and  here  's  somebody  who  must  receive 
a  visit,  who  can't  be  put  off,  —  the  first 
night !  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  Surely  I  am 
not  a  child,  sir,  to  be  questioned  in  that 
way  "  — 

"  No,  you  're  not  a  child,  more  's  the 
pity.  A  child  can  do  no  harm  but  to 
himself.  You  —  can  disgrace  your  fam- 
ily and  everybody  belonging  to  you. 
Where  have  you  been,  sir,  to-night  ?  " 
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"  I  have  been,"  said  Roger,  with  a 
strong  effort  at  self-control,  "  in  the  park. 
When  you  think  of  it,  you  will  see  that 
a  man  of  my  age  cannot  be  asked  such 
questions.  Let  the  night  pass,  father. 
If  you  have  anything  to  ask  that  I  can 
answer,  let  it  be  to-morrow." 

"  It  shall  be  to-night !  "  cried  the 
Squire,  with  foam  flying  from  his  lips. 
u  And  you  shall  answer  what  questions 
I  choose  to  ask,  or  else  I  will  know  the 
reason  why.  In  the  park  ?  I  know 
where  you  have  been,  you  poor  fool.  You 
have  been  at  the  West  Lodge  !  " 

"  Well,  sir  :  and  what  then  ?  "  said 
Roger,  the  blood  coursing  back  upon  his 
heart,  all  his  forces  rallying  to  meet  the 
attack.  It  subdued  his  excitement  and 
made  him  calm.  He  stood  firmly  look- 
ing in  his  father's  face,  which  he  could 
scarcely  see,  except  that  it  was  infuriated 
and  red.  And  there  was  a  moment  of 
silence,  —  dead  silence,  —  into  which  the 
stirrings  of  the  night  outside  and  the 
movements  of  the  house  came  strangely. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Mitf  ord  was  speech- 
less with  rage  and  consternation.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  quickly  into  the 
house,  waving  to  his  son  to  follow  him. 
"  We  can't  talk  here.  Come  into  my 
room." 

The  library  was  a  large  room  lined 
with  books,  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
abundant  but  not  valuable,  in  dingy  old 
bindings,  which  made  the  walls  dark. 
One  lamp,  and  that  a  shaded  one,  stood 
in  a  corner  on  the  table  where  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  read  his  newspapers.  This  was  the 
only  light  visible.  The  Squire  went  up 
to  it,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arm- 
chair. Roger  did  not  sit  down.  He 
stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
which  was  in  the  light,  but  his  face  was 
in  shadow.  This  gave  him  a  slight  ad- 
vantage over  his  father,  who  was  full  in 
the  light. 

"You  say  'What  then?'"  said  Mr. 
Mitf  ord,  "  and  you  say  it  mighty  coolly, 
as  if  it  did  n't  matter.  Let 's  under- 
stand each  other  once  for  all.  It 's  some 


time  now  since  you  have  set  yourself  to 
thwart  my  plans.  I  was  ready  to  settle 
everything  for  you,  to  make  it  easy,  — 
and  you  had  the  best  of  everything  wait- 
ing for  you  to  pick  up.  By  Jove,  you 
were  too  well  off,  —  that 's  all  about  it. 
Well,  what 's  come  between  you  and  all 
this  ?  Your  mind  's  changed,  and  your 
ways.  Once  you  were  all  straight,  do- 
ing very  well,  though  you  were  always 
a  stubborn  one.  Now  "  — 

"  I  am  still  a  stubborn  one,  I  fear," 
Roger  assented,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

"  None  of  your  smiling !  "  cried  the 
Squire.  "  It 's  no  smiling  matter,  I  can 
tell  you.  What 's  the  reason  ?  Con- 
found you,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  angry  fa- 
ther, the  foam  flying  from  his  lips  again, 
"  do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  it  is  ? 
A  dressed-up,  mincing  milliner's  girl  — 
a  doll  with  a  pretty  face  —  a  —  a  crea- 
ture !  I  've  seen  her,  sir,  —  I  've  seen 
her.  Ford's  daughter,  —  the  keeper  ! 
That 's  what  takes  you  every  night  from 
home.  And  you  come  back  from  low 
company  like  that  to  your  sister's  — 
and  look  me  in  the  face  "  — 

"  I  hope,"  said  Roger,  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  passion,  "  I  can  look  any  man 
in  the  face.  And  as  for  my  sisters,  any 
one  of  them,  if  they  were  half  as  good 
as  she  of  whom  you  speak  "  — 

The  Squire  was  purple  :  it  was  not 
much  wonder,  perhaps.  And  he  knew 
that  was  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  of  a 
full  habit,  like  himself,  and  with  one  big 
word  to  relieve  his  mind  he  forced  him- 
self into  a  sort  of  calmness,  resuming 
his  seat  from  which  he  had  started. 
Losing  one's  temper  does  nobody  any 
good.  He  puffed  forth  a  hot  blast  of 
angry  breath,  which  relieved  him,  and 
then  he  assumed  what  was  intended  for 
a  polished  air  of  composure. 

"  Good  !  I  see  you  have  made  up 
your  mind.  May  I  ask  what  course  you 
intend  to  adopt  in  respect  to  this  para- 
gon ?  I  suppose  you  've  settled  that 
too?" 
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"  Sir,"  said  Roger,  "  when  a  man 
loves  a  woman,  and  she  is  free  to  marry 
him,  there  can  be  but  one  course  to 
adopt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

"  Oh !  so  that  is  it :  '  there  can  be  but 
one  course  ' !  "  repeated  the  Squire,  with 
that  highly  offensive  attempt  to  mimic 
his  son's  tone  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  Then  thundering,  "  You  mean  to 
marry  the  baggage,  sir,  and  bring  her 
to  this  house,  to  your  mother's  place  !  ' 

"  She  was  my  mother's  favorite  ;  she 
has  been  trained  upon  my  mother's 
plan,"  said  Roger,  with  white  lips. 

"  Your  mother's  favorite  —  for  a  wait- 
ing-maid !  Trained  upon  your  mother's 
plan  —  to  cut  out  aprons  and  sew  them ! 
Is  that  what  you  want  her  for  ?  But  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  girl  shall  never  sit 
in  your  mother's  place,  —  never,  if  there 
was  not  a  woman  but  herself  in  the 
world ;  never,  if  —  What  is  the  use  of 
wasting  words  ?  If  you  mean  to  make 
such  a  disgraceful  match,  you  had  better 
count  the  cost  first,  which  is  —  Melcombe 
in  the  first  place,  and  your  supposed  po- 
sition here.  The  land  shall  go  to  your 
brother ;  I  withdraw  your  allowance. 
Love  is  a  fine  thing,  is  n't  it  ?  Go  and 
live  upon  it,  and  see  how  you  like  it 
then." 

"  Father,"  gasped  Roger ;  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  control  his  own  passion,  and 
caught  at  the  word  to  remind  himself  of 
a  bond  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  appealing  to  me. 
You  think  I  have  been  uttering  vain 
threats  and  have  meant  nothing ;  but  by 
Jove,  you  ^shall  find  out  the  difference. 
I  've  not  been  a  pedant,"  cried  the  Squire, 
"nor  a  prude,"  —  they  were  the  first 
words  that  occurred  to  him.  "  I  've  paid 
your  debts,  and  put  up  with  —  many 
things  no  father  approves  of." 

"  You  must  think,  sir,  that  you  are 
speaking  to  Stephen,  and  not  to  me." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  "  thundered 
the  Squire.  "  I  know  what  I  'm  saying 
and  who  I  am  speaking  to.  Stephen 
may  be  a  fool,  but  not  so  great  a  fool  as 


you  are.  He  would  not  throw  away  his 
living  and  his  place  in  the  world  for  any 
woman.  Look  here !  either  you  give 
up  this  business  at  once,  this  very  night 
(I  '11  pack  the  whole  brood  away  to-mor- 
row, out  of  your  road),  and  settle  down 
and  marry  as  you  ought,  and  do  your 
duty  by  your  family,  or  —  good-by  !  " 
cried  the  Squire,  angrily,  kissing  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  —  "  good-by !  Take  your 
own  way ;  it 's  to  be  hoped  you  '11  find  it 
a  wise  one.  As  for  me,  I  've  nothing 
more  to  say." 

"  Father,"  exclaimed  Roger  again. 
The  shock,  for  it  was  a  shock,  calmed 
him  once  more.  There  had  been  no  very 
cordial  relations  in  the  family,  perhaps, 
but  never  a  breach.  And  his  home  ex- 
ercised that  charm  upon  him  which  an 
ancestral  home  does  upon  most  English- 
men. The  disinheritance  did  not  strike 
him  as  anything  real,  but  the  severance 
had  a  horrible  sound  ;  it  daunted  him  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  appeal,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  You  think  you  can  touch  my 
heart  by  that '  father '  of  yours.  Pshaw ! 
you  're  not  a  baby ;  you  know  what 
you  're  about  as  well  as  I  do.  We  're 
both  men,  no  such  wonderful  difference. 
I  '11  have  no  false  sentiment.  Do  what 
I  require,  or  if  you  take  your  own  way, 
understand  that  Melcombe  will  never  be 
yours.  I  may  settle  some  trifle  on  you 
for  charity,  but  Melcombe  "  — 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Roger,  slow- 
ly and  stiffly,  "  words  are  useless,  as  you 
say.  I  can't  take  your  way  in  what 's 
life  or  death  to  me.  Melcombe  —  can 
—  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  It  is  yours,  not  mine, 
to  dispose  of.  And  as  for  charity  "  — 
His  hand  clenched  upon  the  table,  show- 
ing all  the  veins  ;  but  his  face,  which 
was  white  to  the  lips,  was  in  the  shadow, 
out  of  which  his  voice  came  tuneless  and 
hard,  with  pauses  to  moisten  his  throat. 
It  stopped  at  last  from  that  cause,  his 
mouth  being  parched  with  agitation  and 
passion,  on  the  word  "  charity,"  which, 
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had  he  retained  the  power  of  expression, 
would  have  been  full  of  scathing  scorn, 
but  he  had  lost  the  power. 

The  door  opened  behind  them  at  this 
crisis,  and  Edmund  came  into  the  room. 
Edmund  had  been  uneasy  all  the  even- 
ing,, but  his  mind  went  no  further  than 
uneasiness.  He  feared  vaguely  a  quar- 
rel between  his  father  and  brother.  He 
feared  that  Roger,  in  his  excited  and  un- 
certain state,  would  bear  no  interference, 
but  this  was  all.  He  came  into  the 
room  anxious,  but  scarcely  alarmed,  and 
took  no  fright  from  the  words  he  heard. 
"  Charity,"  —  it  had  ended  thus,  he 
thought,  amicably,  on  some  mild  matter 
of  benevolence  on  which  father  and  son 
were  agreeing.  But  this  delusion  lasted 
a  moment,  and  no  longer. 

"  Here,  Ned,"  cried  the  Squire,  "  you 
're  just  in  time.  Your  brother  thinks 
more  of  your  interests  than  his  own. 
Your  name  goes  down  in  the  will  to- 
morrow in  the  place  of  his.  Shake 
hands,  old  fellow ;  it 's  you  that  are  to 
have  Melcombe.  You  are  a  bit  of  a 
milksop,  Ned,  but  never  mind.  Shake 
hands  on  it,  my  boy." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  cried  Ed- 
mund, hurrying  forward  into  the  light. 
But  Roger  did  not  wait  for  the  explana- 
tion. He  caught  his  brother's  hand  as 
he  passed  him,  and  wrung  it  in  his  own ; 
then  hurried  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  two  others,  the  one  at  the  height  of 
excitement,  the  other  disturbed  and 
wondering,  looking  strangely  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

XXI. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

EDMUND  and  his  father  stood  looking 
at  each  other,  as  Roger's  steps  died 
away.  They  listened  with  a  curious 
unanimity,  though  the  one  was  at  the 
height  of  unreasoning  anger,  and  the 
other  anxious  and  alarmed,  —  as  people 
listen  to  steps  that  are  going  away  for- 


ever. There  aeemed  some  spell  in  the 
sound.  Mr.  Mitford  was  the  first  to 
break  free  from  it.  He  threw  himself 
down  in  his  chair,  making  it  creak  and 
swing.  "  Well !  "  he  cried,  "  there  's 
heroics !  And  now  to  business.  You 
were  surprised,  I  don't  doubt,  at  what 
I  said  just  now,  Ned.  You  thought  I 
did  n't  mean  it.  You  thought,  perhaps, 
I  had  said  it  before.  There  you  're 
wrong.  If  I  said  it  before,  it  was  but 
a  threat,  a  crack  of  the  whip,  don't  you 
know,  over  his  head.  I  am  in  serious 
earnest  now." 

"  About  what,  sir  ?  "  asked  Edmund. 
"  Pardon  me  if  I  don't  understand." 

"  You  mean  you  won't  understand," 
retorted  the  Squire,  who  spoke  with  a 
puff  of  angry  breath  between  each 
phrase,  panting  with  anger.  "It  is  too 
late  for  that  sort  of  thing  now.  You 
had  better  give  me  your  attention  seri- 
ously, without  any  quixotical  nonsense. 
I  don't  say  it  is  wrong  to  consider  your 
brother.  You  've  done  so  as  much  — 
more  than  he  or  any  one  had  a  right 
to  expect  ;  but  you  're  doing  no  good, 
and  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  can't  go 
on  forever.  You  had  better  accept  the 
position,  and  think  a  little  of  yourself 
now." 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  You  would  not, 
I  am  sure,  do  anything  hasty.  Roger  's 
not  a  prudent  fellow,  and  he  has  a  hot 
temper.  If  he  has  done  or  said  any- 
thing that  offends  you,  it  was  in  inad- 
vertence, or  carelessness,  or  "  — 

"  I  know  very  well  what  it  was,  with- 
out any  of  your  glosses.  If  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  not  with  any  intention 
of  being  cut  out  of  my  will  in  conse- 
quence, I  grant  you  that.  Most  likely 
he  does  not  believe  I  shall  ever  be  aggra- 
vated to  the  point  of  cutting  him  out  of 
my  will.  What  he  wants  is  his  own  way 
and  my  property  too.  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Mitford,  with  a  snort  of  hot  breath, 
"  that  is  what  he  intends,  —  it 's  simple. 
But  there  's  a  limit  to  that  as  to  every- 
thing else,  and  I  've  reached  that  limit. 
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I  've  been  coming  to  it  for  some  time, 
and  he  's  clenched  it  to-night.  •  I  want 
to  speak  of  yourself,  not  Roger.  So  far 
as  he  's  concerned,  there  's  not  another 
word  to  say." 

'*  He  can't  have  done  anything  since 
he  came  home  —  if  it 's  only  something 
foolish  he  has  said  "  — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Ned  !  There  's 
not  to  be  another  word  on  that  subject, 
please  !  "  with  fierce  politeness.  Then 
the  Squire  added  with  a  snarl,  "  He  's 
asked  Lily  Ford  to  marry  him,  —  or 
means  to  do  so,  —  and  tells  me  she  was 
his  mother's  favorite,  and  therefore  is  fit 
to  be  put  in  his  mother's  place.  By 
Jove ! "  cried  Mr.  Mitford,  puffing  out 
once  more  from  his  nostrils  a  hot  blast, 
u  and  the  fellow  thinks  I  'm  to  stand 
that !  It 's  all  quite  settled  ;  we  may 
take  it  quietly  ;  there  's  nothing  more  to 
say.  Now  comes  your  turn,  Ned.  You 
won't  disgrace  me  in  that  sort  of  way,  I 
know.  You  may  sink  into  a  corner  and 
do  nothing  at  all,  —  that 's  likely  enough, 

—  but  you  won't  disgrace  your  family. 
Try  and  be  something  more  than  neg- 
ative,   now   you  're  at  the   head   of   it. 
You  're   not   the   man  your  brother  is, 
though,  thank  Heaven,  you're  not  the 
fool  he  is,  either.     Why,  if  you  put  your 
best  foot  foremost  —  there  is  no  telling 

—  Lizzie  Travers  might  like  you  as  well 
as  Roger.     You  could  but  try." 

The  Squire  exhaled  a  part  of  his  ex- 
citement in  a  harsh  laugh.  It  sounded 
coarse  and  unfeeling,  but  in  reality  it 
was  neither.  It  was  anger,  pain,  emo- 
tion, the  lower  elements  heightened  by 
something  of  that  irritation  of  natural 
affection  which  makes  wrath  itself  more 
wrathful.  Edmund  did  not  do  justice 
to  his -father.  He  was  horrified  and  re- 
volted by  the  supposed  jest,  and  had  he 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  he  would  have 
made  an  indignant  and  angry  reply ; 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  Roger's 
sole  helper  restrained  him.  He  must 
neither  quarrel  with  his  father,  nor  even 
refuse  these  propositions,  however  hor- 


rible they  were  to  him,  for  Roger's 
sake. 

"  It  would  be  very  painful  to  me,"  he 
said  gravely,  "  to  be  put  in  my  brother's 
place." 

"  What,  with  Lizzie  Travers  ?  "  cried 
the  Squire,  with  another  laugh.  "  Take 
heart,  man.  Women,  as  often  as  not, 
prefer  domestic  fellows  like  you." 

Edmund  had  a  hard  struggle  with 
himself.  He  had  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
man  whose  mind  was  touched  with  the 
preliminaries  of  love,  and  in  a  semi-rev- 
erential state  to  all  women ;  and  to  hear 
one  name  thus  tossed  about  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  But  there 
was  a  great  deal  at  stake,  and  he  mas- 
tered himself . 

"  You  might  leave  me  your  heir,  sir," 
he  said,  "  but  you  could  not  make  me 
the  head  of  the  family.  After  you, 
Roger  is  that,  though  he  had  not  a  pen- 
ny. I  am  very  strong  on  primogeniture 
so  far  as  that  goes." 

"  Primogeniture  is  all  humbug,"  said 
the  Squire.  "If  it  were  not  that  those 
Radical  fellows  are  so  hot  against  it,  — 
as  if  -it  could  do  anything  to  them  !  —  I 
should  say  myself  it  was  a  mistake. 
Let  the  father  choose  the  son  that  suits 
him  to  come  after  him.  That 's  what  I 
say,  and  that 's  my  case.  As  for  the 
head  of  the  family,  don't  you  trouble 
your  mind,  Ned.  The  head  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  one  who  has  the  money.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  that." 

"  And  yet,  sir,"  said  Edmund  quietly, 
"  if  I  were  owner  of  Melcombe  to-mor- 
row, and  had  everything  you  could  give 
me,  I  should  still  be  obliged  to  bear  the 
Mitford  arms  with  a  difference,  to  show 
I  was  not  the  first  in  descent." 

This  statement  made  the  Squire  turn 
pale.  It  will  probably  not  impress  the 
reader  very  profoundly,  unless,  indeed, 
he  belongs  to  an  old  county  family,  and 
knows  what  such  a  misfortune  is.  For 
a  moment  it  took  away  Mr.  Mitford's 
breath.  He  had  not  thought  of  that. 
Roger  landless,  with  full  right  to  the 
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ancient  coat ;  and  Edmund  rich  and  the 
proprietor  of  everything,  yet  bearing  a 
mark  of  cadency,  his  younger  son's  dif- 
ference !  That  was  a  bitter  pill.  He 
had  not  thought  of  it,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived the  blow  full  on  his  breast.  The 
first  effect  it  had  was  to  make  him  more 
and  more  angry  with  his  eldest  son. 

"  Confound  the  fellow !  "  he  cried, 
with  an  earnestness  of  objurgation  which 
was  more  than  wrath.  Roger  was  not 
only  making  his  father  angry,  but  giving 
him  occasion  for  serious  thought.  A 
mark  of  cadency  !  It  was  an  idea  for 
which  the  Squire  was  not  prepared. 

"  And  if  what  you  foresee  should  hap- 
pen," said  Edmund,  with  grave  persis- 
tency, following  out  his  line  of  argument 
without  raising  his  eyes,  "if  we  should 
marry  and  leave  children  behind  us, 
there  would  be  the  Mitf ords  who  are  the 
elder  branch  poor,  and  the  Mitf  ords  who 
are  "  — 

"  Stop  that !  "  cried  the  Squire  ;  "  if 
it  is  so,  it  can't  be  helped.  Do  you  think 
J  'm  going  to  let  myself  be  balked  and 
all  my  plans  frustrated  by  a  trifle  like 
that  ?  Let  them  be  the  elder  branch, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  them  !  —  the 
children  of  Lily  Ford,  my  gamekeeper's 
grandsons  !  By  Jove  !  "  Mr.  Mitford 
felt  himself  grow  purple  again,  and  saw 
sparks  flying  before  his  eyes  :  and  he 
stopped,  for  he  knew  it  was  not  good  for 
him  to  let  excitement  go  so  far.  To  de- 
cide which  of  his  sons  should  succeed 
him  was  one  thing ;  to  open  the  way  for 
him  to  receive  his  inheritance  at  once 
was  very  different.  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  doing  that.  "  It 's 
quite  enough,"  he  said,  "  for  this  time 
that  you  understand  and  accept  my  set- 
tlement. I  have  had  enough  of  it  for 
one  night.  To-morrow  we  '11  have 
Pounceford  over  and  settle  everything. 
You  can  leave  me  now.  Why  the  deuce 
did  you  let  the  fellow  come  here  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  outburst,  as 
Edmund  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  may  ask    that,  sir.     It  is  my 


fault.  I  told  him  I  was  coming,  which 
I  had  no  need  to  do." 

"  Need  !  I  should  as  soon  have  told 
him  to  hang  himself.  And  what  did  you 
want  here  ?  Could  n't  you  have  stayed 
in  town  and  kept  him  straight  ?  What 
is  the  good  of  you,  if  you  can't  do  a 
thing  like  that  ?  "  The  foam  began  to 
fly  from  the  Squire's  mouth  as  the  gust 
of  irritation  rose.  "  A  younger  brother, 
sir,  should  have  some  feeling  for  the 
family.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  sacrifice 
a  little  to  keep  his  brother  straight. 
Good  Lord,  what  is  the  use  of  him  if  it 
is  n't  that  ?  And  here  you  come  vapor- 
ing to  the  country  for  no  reason,  and 
tell  him  you  are  coming !  Tell  him ! 
For  goodness'  sake,  why  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  act  of  a  fool,"  said  Ed- 
mund, with  bowed  head. 

"  It  was  worse,"  cried  the  Squire. 
"  It  was  the  act  of  Jacob,  he  that  was 
the  supplanter,  don't  you  know,  that 
took  his  brother  by  the  heel  —  it 's  all  in 
the  Bible.  It 's  your  fault,  and  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage :  that 's  the  way 
of  the  world.  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  you 
thought  of  that,  —  you  're  not  clever 
enough  ;  but  I  should,  in  your  position. 
I  should  have  seen  what  people  would 
say.  You  '11  get  the  land  and  the  lady, 
while  Roger,  my  poor  Roger  "  —  And 
here  the  Squire  broke  down.  Who  could 
doubt  that  to  cast  off  his  eldest  son  was 
a  misery  even  to  this  high-tempered  and 
imperious  man  ?  Roger  was  lost  to  him, 
—  there  was  no  going  back  upon  the  de- 
cision ;  but  still  a  man  might  rage  at  the 
things  and  chances  which  had  turned 
his  son  aside  from  the  right  way. 

"  Father,  for  God's  sake,  let  things  be 
as  they  are  !  "  cried  Edmund.  "  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  take  Roger's  inheri- 
tance from  him  ?  When  you  think  of 
it  you  will  relent ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
could  only  accept  as  his  trustee,  as  his 
representative,  to  frighten  him,  since 
you  think  proper  to  do  so,  but  to  re- 
store "  — 

The     Squire    looked     up,    suddenly 
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brought  to  himself  hy  this  unguarded 
speech.  His  momentary  emotion  had 
blown  off,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the 
man  determined  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  to  permit  no  one  to  interfere,  start- 
ed up  in  full  force.  "  Oh  !  "  he  said, 
"  so  that 's  it.  Your  compliance  seemed 
a  little  too  gracious.  You  're  not  so 
ready  to  humor  me  in  a  usual  way.  So 
that 's  it !  I  might  have  known  there 
was  something  underhand." 

Anger  flamed  up  on  Edmund's  cheek ; 
but  he  restrained  himself  once  more.  If 
he  let  himself  go  and  joined  Roger  in  his 
banishment,  who  would  there  be  to  make 
any  stand  for  the  disinherited  ?  Ste- 
phen ?  He  did  not  trust  Stephen.  He 
said  gravely,  "I  do  not  suppose  you 
mean,  in  this  respect  at  least,  what  you 
say.  I  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  done 
anything  underhand." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  was  strong," 
said  the  Squire.  "  I  don't  know  that 
you  have,  Ned ;  but  I  '11  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  here.  I  hope  Pounceford 
knows  his  business.  If  you  're  to  be 
my  heir,  you  shall  be  so,  not  merely  a 
screen  for  Roger.  Go  away  now.  I  'm 
excited,  which,  if  I  had  any  sense,  I 
should  n't  be.  One  lets  one's  self  get 
excited  over  one's  children,  who  don't 
care  two  straws  what  happens  to  one. 
That  is  the  truth.  You  are  interested 
about  your  brother,  but  as  for  me,  who 
have  brought  you  up  and  cared  for  you 
all  your  life  "  — 

The  Squire's  voice  took  a  pathetic 
tone.  He  really  felt  a  little  emotion, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  way  of  using  his- 
trionic methods  :  but  yet  everybody  does 
this  at  one  time  or  another,  and  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  make  his  son  believe 
that  he  felt  it  a  great  deal. 

And  Edmund  was  aware  of  both 
phases.  He  knew  that  his  father  was 
not  without  heart.  He  was  even  sorry 
for  him  in  the  present  complication  of 
affairs  :  but  it  went  against  him  to  fall 
into  the  pathos  which  was  suggested,  and 
make  any  pretty  speech  about  Mr.  Mit- 


ford's  devotion  to  his  children  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  repaid  it.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  silent,  making 
no  response,  feeling  to  himself  like  an 
impersonation  of  the  undutiful  and  un- 
grateful. What  could  he  say  ?  Noth- 
ing that  would  not  be  at  least  partially 
fictitious,  as  had  been  the  appeal. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  myself  off,  sir," 
he  said,  "  as  you  tell  me.  To-morrow 
we  shall  all  know  better,  perhaps,  what 
we  are  about.  I  am  very  much  taken 
by  surprise.  I  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that,  in  earnest,  you  meant  to  dis- 
inherit your  eldest  son." 

"  You  thought  I  meant  it  in  jest, 
then  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  It 's  a  nice 
thing  to  joke  about,  is  n't  it,  a  man's 
eldest  son?  Well,  go.  I  have  had 
about  enough  of  this  confounded  busi- 
ness for  one  night." 

He  felt  that  his  effort  had  failed,  and 
he  was  vexed  to  think  that  his  voice  had 
trembled,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
touched  by  his  own  fatherly  devotion, 
and  in  vain  ;  but  that  soon  went  out  of 
his  head  when  his  son  had  left  him, 
and  he  sat  alone  surveying  all  the  cir- 
cumstances at  his  leisure  in  the  quiet 
which  solitude  gives.  He  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  stared  at  the 
light,  which  came  with  so  much  addition- 
al force  from  under  the  shade  of  the 
lamp.  He  was  not  a  happy  father,  it 
was  true.  His  children  had  gone  against 
him,  —  Roger  violently,  Edmund  with  a 
silent  disapproval  which  was  very  trying 
to  bear,  Stephen  with  the  careless  inso- 
lence of  a  young  man  who  knows  the 
world  much  better  than  his  father  does. 
Even  the  girls  paid  no  attention  to  his 
wishes.  The  elder  ones  were  fast  young 
women  about  town,  which  was  a  thing 
he  detested  ;  and  Nina  was  a  little  gos- 
sip, no  better  than  a  waiting-maid  at 
home.  These  things  all  came  to  the 
Squire's  mind  in  this  moment  which  he 
passed  alone.  He  had  done  a  great  deal 
for  them  all,  especially  for  the  boys,  and 
this  was  how  they  repaid  him.  He  pro- 
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tested  in  his  own  mind  against  it  all,  — 
against  their  indifference,  their  careless- 
ness, their  superiority  to  his  opinion. 
That  was  what  a  man  got  for  taking  a 
little  trouble,  for  trying  to  make  a  home 
for  his  family,  for  giving  up  all  pleasure 
outside  of  his  own  house.  It  was  rather 
a  fine,  disinterested,  noble-minded  pic- 
ture he  made  of  himself.  It  looked 
very  well,  he  thought  unconsciously. 
He  might  have  married  again  ;  he  might 
have  spent  his  time  at  race  meetings,  or 
gone  into  society,  or  amused  himself 
in  a  great  many  ways ;  but  instead  he 
had  lived  at  home,  and  brought  up  his 
children,  and  devoted  himself  to  them. 
It  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  done.  He 
had  been  comparatively  young  when 
their  mother  died,  and  she,  poor  thing, 
had  gone  early.  But  he  had  never 
given  her  a  successor,  as  he  might  have 
done ;  he  had  never  abandoned  her  chil- 
dren :  and  this  was  how  they  rewarded 
him,  —  to  propose  to  put  Lily  Ford  in 
their  mother's  place ;  to  pretend  to  ac- 
cept his  favor  in  order  to  give  it  back 
to  Roger,  whom  it  was  his  intention  to 
disinherit ;  to  go  against  him,  cross  him, 
show  how  little  they  cared  for  him  in 
every  way ! 

Mr.  Mitf ord  was  not  softened  by  his 
reflections ;  after  that  touch  of  pathos 
and  admiring  self-pity,  he  worked  him- 
self up  into  anger  again.  They  might 
think  to  get  the  better  of  him,  but  they 
should  not.  They  were  all  in  his  power, 
whatever  they  might  think.  He  was 
not  bound  to  give  them  a  farthing,  any 
one  of  them.  He  might  marry  again, 
for  that  matter,  and  have  heirs  who 
would  be  perfectly  docile,  who  would 
never  set  up  their  will  against  his.  By 
Jove !  and  that  was  what  he  would 
do,  if  they  did  not  mind.  Who  could 
say  that  even  Lizzie  Travers  herself 
might  not  think  a  man  of  sixty-five,  hale 
and  hearty,  a  man  who  knew  the  world, 
as  good  as  any  one  of  the  young  fellows 
that  did  not  know  a  fine  woman  when 


they  saw  her  ?  She  was  not  in  her  first 
youth,  after  all,  —  not  what  you  could 
call  a  girl.  She  was  twenty-five.  The 
Squire  said  to  himself  that  he  might  do 
a  great  deal  worse,  and  that  she  might 
do  a  great  deal  worse.  This  gleamed 
across  his  mind  for  a  moment  with  a  tri- 
umphant sense  of  the  universal  discom- 
fiture which  he  might  thus  create  all 
around.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  it  was 
not  such  a  suggestion  as  found  natural 
root  in  his  mind ;  and  presently  he  re- 
turned to  the  practical  question.  To  dis- 
inherit Roger,  yet  leave  the  next  heir 
free  to  reinstate  him,  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question.  The  Squire  drew  his 
blotting-book  towards  him,  and  began  to 
write  out  his  instructions  to  Pounceford. 
He  was  not  at  any  time  a  bad  man  of 
business,  and  the  excitement  in  his  mind 
seemed  to  clear  every  faculty.  He  who 
had  prided  himself  so  on  his  freedom 
from  all  bonds  of  entail  or  other  restric- 
tions upon  his  testamentary  rights  be- 
gan, with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  face,  to 
invent  restrictions  for  his  successor.  He 
tore  up  several  copies  of  the  document 
before  he  satisfied  himself  at  last ;  and 
as  he  went  on,  getting  more  and  more 
determined  that  his  son  should  have  no 
will  in  the  matter,  the  Squire  finally  de- 
cided upon  conditions  by  which  Edmund 
was  to  be  tied  up  harder  than  any  ten- 
ant for  life  had  ever  been  before  him, 
with  the  most  minute  stipulations  as  to 
who  was  to  succeed  him,  —  his  own  chil- 
dren first,  then  Stephen  and  his  children, 
then  the  girls,  —  not  a  loophole  left  for 
Roger,  nor  for  any  arrangement  with 
Roger.  The  Squire  perhaps  saw  the 
humor  of  this,  when  he  read  the  paper 
over  and  shut  it  into  his  drawer  before 
going  to  bed  ;  for  there  was  a  smile  upon 
his  face.  Nevertheless,  he  breathed  out 
a  long  breath  as  he  lighted  his  candle, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  He  '11  never  be 
such  a  confounded  fool,"  as  he  went  up- 
stairs to  his  own  room  through  the  si- 
lence of  the  sleeping  house. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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A  CAGED  BIRD. 

HIGH  at  the  window  in  her  cage 

The  old  canary  flits  and  sings, 
Nor  sees  across  the  curtain  pass 

The  shadow  of  a  swallow's  wings. 

A  poor  deceit  and  copy,  this, 

Of  larger  lives  that  mark  their  span, 

Unreckoning  of  wider  worlds 

Or  gifts  that  Heaven  keeps  for  man. 

She  gathers  piteous  bits  and  shreds, 

This  solitary,  mateless  thing, 
To  patient  build  again  the  nest 

So  rudely  scattered  spring  by  spring ; 

And  sings  her  brief,  unlistened  songs, 
Her  dreams  of  bird  life  wild  and  free, 

Yet  never  beats  her  prison  bars 

At  sound  of  song  from  bush  or  tree. 

But  in  my  busiest  hours  I  pause, 
Held  by  a  sense  of  urgent  speech, 

Bewildered  by  that  spark-like  soul, 
Able  my  very  soul  to  reach. 

She  will  be  heard  ;    she  chirps  me  loud, 
When  I  forget  those  gravest  cares, 

Her  small  provision  to  supply, 

Clear  water  or  her  seedsman's  wares. 

She  begs  me  now  for  that  chief  joy 

The  round  great  world  is  made  to  grow,  — 

Her  wisp  of  greenness.     Hear  her  chide, 
Because  my  answering  thought  is  slow ! 

What  can  my  life  seem  like  to  her  ? 

A  dull,  unpunctual  service  mine  ; 
Stupid  before  her  eager  call, 

Her  flitting  steps,  her  insight  fine. 

To  open  wide  thy  prison  door, 

Poor  friend,  would  give  thee  to  thy  foes  ; 
And  yet  a  plaintive  note  I  hear, 

As  if  to  tell  how  slowly  goes 

The  time  of  thy  long  prisoning. 

Bird !    does  some  promise  keep  thee  sane  ? 
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Will  thy  soul  too  know  life  again? 
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All,  none  of  us  have  more  than  this  : 

If  one  true  friend  green  leaves  can  reach 
From  out  some  fairer,  wider  place, 

And  understand  our  wistful  speech ! 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


COMPLETED  WORK  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 


IN  the  grants  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  powers  hitherto  reserved  to  the 
several  States,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  convention 
was  but  slight  compared  to  the  profound 
antagonism  which  had  been  allayed  by 
the  three  initial  compromises.  It  was 
admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
federal  government  alone  could  coin 
money,  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads,  and  grant  patents  and  copyrights. 
To  it  alone  was  naturally  entrusted  the 
whole  business  of  war  and  of  interna- 
tional relations.  It  could  define  and 
punish  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas ;  it  could  maintain  a  navy  and  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  it  could 
support  an  army  and  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and 
to  repel  invasions.  But  in  relation  to 
this  question  of  the  army  and  the  militia 
there  was  some  characteristic  discussion. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  "  to  subdue  a  re- 
bellion in  any  State  on  the  application 
of  its  legislature."  The  Shays  Rebellion 
was  then  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  the 
delegates,  and  their  arguments  simply 
reflected  the  impression  which  that  un- 
fortunate affair  had  left  upon  them. 
Charles  Pinckney,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  John  Langdon  wished  to  have  the 
power  given  to  Congress  unconditionally, 
without  waiting  for  an  application  from 
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the  legislature.  But  Gerry,  who  had 
been  on  the  ground,  spoke  sturdily 
against  such  a  needless  infraction  of 
state  rights.  He  was  utterly  opposed, 
he  said,  to  "  letting  loose  the  myrmidons 
of  the  United  States  on  a  State  without 
its  own  consent.  The  States  will  be  the 
best  judges  in  such  cases.  More  blood 
would  have  been  spilt  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  late  insurrection  if  the  general 
authority  had  intermeddled."  Ellsworth 
suggested  that  Congress  should  use  its 
discretion  only  in  cases  where  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  could  not  meet ;  but 
Randolph  forcibly  replied  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  judge  whether  a  state  legisla- 
ture can  or  cannot  meet,  the  difficulty 
is  in  no  wise  surmounted.  Gerry's  view 
at  last  prevailed,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  it  was  decided  that  the  fed- 
eral power  should  guarantee  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  should  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  of  the  executive  (if  the  legis- 
lature could  not  be  convened),  it  should 
protect  them  against  domestic  violence. 
This  arrangement  did  not  fully  provide 
against  such  an  emergency  as  that  of 
rival  and  hostile  executives  in  the  same 
State,  as  under  the  so-called  "  carpet- 
bag" governments  which  followed  after 
the  War  of  Secession,  but  it  was  doubt- 
less as  sound  a  provision  as  any  general 
constitution  could  make. 

The  federal  government  was  further 
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empowered  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  was 
declared  that  all  debts  contracted  and 
encasements  entered  into  before  the 

O     O 

adoption  of  this  constitution  should  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States  under 
this  constitution  as  under  the  confedera- 
tion. There  was  to  be  no  repudiation 
or  readjustment  of  debts  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  pay.  Congress  was  fur- 
ther empowered  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  and  a  uniform  law 
of  bankruptcy.  But  it  was  prohibited 
from  passing  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  laws,  or  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  under  the  stress 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  It  was  provided 
that  all  duties,  imposts,  or  excises  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  federal  government  could  not  give 
preference  to  one  State  over  another  in 
its  commercial  regulations.  It  could  not 
tax  exports.  It  could  not  draw  money 
from  the  treasury  save  by  due  process 
of  appropriation,  and  all  bills  relating  to 
the  raising  of  revenue  must  originate  in 
the  lower  house,  which  directly  represent- 
ed the  people.  Congress  was  empow- 
ered to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union, 
but  it  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  territorial  areas  of  States  already  ex- 
isting without  the  express  consent  of  the 
local  legislatures.  To  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  federal  government,  it 
was  provided  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  paid  out  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  and  not  by  their  respective 
States,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the 
confederation.  Except  for  such  offenses 
as  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
they  should  be  "  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to 
or  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  " 
they  were  not  to  be  "  questioned  in  any 
other  place."  -It  was  further  provided 
that  a  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square  should  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  set  apart  as  the  site  of  a  fed- 


eral city,  in  which  the  general  govern- 
ment should  ever  after  hold  its  meetings, 
erect  its  buildings,  and  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  Continental  Congress  had  skipped 
about  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton,  to 
Annapolis,  to  Trenton,  to  New  York, 
until  it  had  become  a  laughing-stock,  and 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  squibs  about 
it.  Verily,  said  one  facetious  editor, 
the  Lord  shall  make  this  government  like 
unto  a  wheel,  and  keep  it  rolling  back 
and  forth  betwixt  Dan  and  Beersheba, 
and  grant  it  no  rest  this  side  of  Jordan. 
This  inconvenience  was  now  to  be  reme- 
died. Congress  was  hereafter  to  have 
a  federal  police  force  at  its  disposal,  and 
was  never  more  to  be  reduced  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  a  state  government,  as 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1783. 
Furthermore,  the  Continental  Congress 
had  of  late  years  commanded  so  little 
respect,  and  had  offered  so  few  tempta- 
tions to  able  men  in  quest  of  political 
distinction,  that  its  meetings  were  often 
attended  by  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
members.  It  was  actually  on  the  point 
of  dying  a  natural  death  through  sheer, 
lack  of  public  interest  in  it.  To  prevent 
any  possible  continuance  of  such  a  dis- 
graceful state  of  things,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Congress  should  be 
"  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may 
provide."  Had  the  political  life  of  the 
country  continued  to  go  on  as  under  the 
confederation,  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther such  a  provision  as  this  would  have 
remedied  the  evil.  But  the  new  Fed- 
eral Congress,  drawing  its  life  directly 
from  the  people,  was  destined  to  afford 
far  greater  opportunities  for  a  political 
career  than  were  afforded  by  the  feeble 
body  of  delegates  which  preceded  it ; 
and  a  penal  clause,  compelling  members 
to  attend  its  meetings,  was  hardly  need- 
ed under  the  new  circumstances  which 
arose. 
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While  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  thus  carefully  defined,  at 
the  same  time  several  powers  were  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  States.  No  State 
was  allowed,  without  explicit  authority 
from  Congress,  to  lay  any  tonnage  or 
custom-house  duties,  "  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delays."  The  following  clause  pro- 
vided against  a  recurrence  of  some  of 
the  worst  evils  which  had  heen  felt  un- 
der the  "  league  of  friendship  :  "  "  No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobil- 
ity." Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no 
repetition  of  such  disgraceful  scenes  as 
had  lately  been  witnessed  in  Rhode 
Island.  So  far  as  the  state  legislatures 
were  concerned,  paper  money  was  to  be 
ruled  out  forever.  But  how  was  it  with 
the  federal  government  ?  By  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  the  United  States 
were  allowed  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  and 
make  them  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
In  the  Federal  Convention  the  commit- 
tee of  detail  suggested  that  this  permis- 
sion might  remain  under  the  new  consti- 
tution ;  but  the  suggestion  was  almost 
unanimously  condemned.  All  the  ablest 
men  in  the  convention  spoke  emphatical- 
ly against  it.  Gouverneur  Morris  urged 
that  the  federal  government,  no  less  than 
the  state  governments,  should  be  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  or  in  any  wise  making  its  pro- 
missory notes  a  legal  tender.  He  went 
over  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years  ; 
he  called  attention  to  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  wretched  device  had  been  re- 
sorted to  again  and  again,  after  its  evils 


had  been  thrust  before  everybody's  eyes ; 
and  he  proved  himself  a  true  prophet 
when  he  said  that  if  the  United  States 
should  ever  again  have  a  great  war  to 
conduct,  people  would  have  forgotten  all 
about  these  things,  and  would  call  for 
fresh  issues  of  inconvertible  paper,  with 
similar  disastrous  results.  Now  was  the 
time  to  stop  it  once  for  all.  "  Yes," 
echoed  Roger  Sherman,  "  this  is  the  fa- 
vorable crisis  for  crushing  paper  money." 
"  This  is  the  time,"  said  his  colleague, 
Ellsworth,  "  to  shut  and  bar  the  door 
against  paper  money,  which  can  in  no 
case  be  necessary.  Give  the  govern- 
ment credit,  and  other  resources  will 
offer.  The  power  may  do  harm,  never 
good."  There  was  no  way,  he  added, 
in  which  powerful  friends  could  so  soon 
be  gained  for  the  new  constitution  as  by 
withholding  this  power  from  the  govern- 
ment. James  Wilson  took  the  same 
view.  "  It  will  have  the  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,"  said  he,  "  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  paper  money."  "  Rather  than 
grant  the  power  to  Congress,"  said  John 
Langdon,  "I  would  reject  the  whole 
plan."  "  The  words  which  grant  this 
power,"  said  George  Read,  of  Delaware, 
"  if  not  struck  out,  will  be  as  alarming  as 
the  mark  of  the  Beast,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse." On  none  of  the  subjects  that 
came  up  for  discussion  during  that  sum- 
mer was  the  convention  more  nearly 
unanimous  than  in  its  condemnation  of 
paper  money.  The  only  delegate  who 
ventured  to  speak  in  its  favor  was  Mer- 
cer, of  Maryland.  What  Hamilton 
would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  present 
that  day,  we  may  judge  from  his  vigor- 
ous words  published  some  time  before. 
The  power  to  emit  an  inconvertible  paper 
as  a  sign  of  value  ought  never  hereafter 
to  be  used ;  for  in  its  very  nature,  said 
he,  it  is  "  pregnant  with  abuses,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  made  the  engine  of  imposition 
and  fraud,  holding  out  temptations 
equally  pernicious  to  the  integrity  of 
government  and  to  the  morals  of  the 
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people."  Paterson  called  it  "  sanctify- 
ing iniquity  by  law."  The  same  views 
were  entertained  by  Washington  and 
Madison.  There  were  a  few  delegates, 
however,  who  thought  it  unsafe  to  fetter 
Congress  absolutely.  To  use  Luther 
Martin's  expression,  they  did  not  set 
themselves  up  to  be  "  wise  beyond  every 
event."  George  Mason  said  he  "  had 
a  mortal  hatred  to  paper  money,  yet,  as 
he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he 
was  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
legislature.  The  late  war,"  he  thought, 
"  could  not  have  been  carried  on  had 
such  a  prohibition  existed."  Randolph 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  finally 
decided,  by  the  vote  of  nine  States 
against  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  that 
the  power  to  issue  inconvertible  paper 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  federal 
government.  An  express  prohibition, 
such  as  had  been  adopted  for  the  sepa- 
rate States,  was  thought  unnecessary. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  was  enough  to 
withhold  the  power,  since  the  federal 
government  would  not  venture  to  exer- 
cise it  unless  expressly  permitted  in  the 
Constitution.  "  Thus,"  says  Madison, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings,  "  the 
pretext  for  a  paper  currency,  and  par- 
ticularly for  making  the  bills  a  tender, 
either  for  public  or  private  debts,  was 
cut  off."  Nothing  could  be  more  clear- 
ly expressed  than  this.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Field  observes,  in  his  able  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  recent  case  of  Juilliard  vs. 
Greenman,  "  if  there  be  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  which  can  be 
established  with  moral  certainty,  it  is 
that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  issue  of  legal-ten- 
der notes  both  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  by  the  States,  and  thus  prevent 
interference  with  the  contracts  of  private 
parties."  Such  has  been  the  opinion  of 
our  ablest  constitutional  jurists,  Marshall, 
Webster,  Story,  Curtis,  and  Nelson. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  according 
to  all  sound  principles  of  interpretation, 
the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1862  was 


passed  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Could  Ellsworth  and  Morris, 
Langdon  and  Madison,  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  such  extraordinary  judg- 
ments as  have  lately  emanated  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  doubtless  have  insisted  upon 
the  express  prohibition,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  posterity  to  root  out  the  plague, 
as  it  will  apparently  some  time  have  to 
do,  by  the  cumbrous  process  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  work  of  the  convention,  as  thus 
far  considered,  related  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  new  government. 
While  these  discussions  were  going  on, 
much  attention  had  been  paid,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
posed federal  executive.  The  debates 
on  this  question,  though  long  kept  up, 
were  far  less  acrimonious  than  the  de- 
bates on  representation  and  the  power 
of  Congress  over  trade,  because  here 
there  was  no  obvious  clashing  of  local 
interests.  But  for  this  very  reason  the 
convention  had  no  longer  so  clear  a 
chart  to  steer  by.  On  the  question  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  Pinckneys  knew  ac- 
curately just  what  South  Carolina  want- 
ed, how  much  it  would  do  to  claim,  and 
how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  yield. 
As  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  by 
a  bare  majority  of  votes  in  Congress, 
King  and  Sherman  on  the  one  hand, 
Mason  and  Randolph  on  the  other,  were 
able  to  pursue  a  thoroughly  definite 
course  of  action  in  behalf  of  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  special  interests  of 
New  England  or  of  Virginia.  Conse- 
quently, the  debates  kept  close  to  the 
point ;  the  controversy  was  keen,  and 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  angry.  It 
was  very  different  with  the  question  as 
to  the  federal  executive.  Upon  this 
point  the  discussions  were  guided  rather 
by  general  speculations  as  to  what  would 
be  most  likely  to  work  well,  and  accord- 
ingly they  wandered  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  think 
we  should  sooner  or  later  come  to  adopt 
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a  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that  the  chief 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  postpone  the  event 
as  long  as  possible.  Many  wild  ideas 
were  broached  i  such,  for  example,  as  a 
triple-headed  executive,  to  represent  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States, 
somewhat  as  associated  Roman  emperors 
at  times  administered  affairs  in  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  an  undivided  empire. 
The  Virginia  plan  had  not  stated  whe- 
ther its  proposed  executive  was  to  be  sin- 
gle or  plural,  because  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates could  not  agree.  Madison  wished 
it  to  be  single,  to  insure  greater  efficien- 
cy, but  to  Randolph  and  Mason  a  tyran- 
ny seemed  to  lurk  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. When  James  Wilson  and  Charles 
Pinckney  suggested  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  entrusted  into  the  hands 
of  one  man,  a  profound  silence  fell  upon 
the  convention.  No  one  spoke  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  until  Washington,  from  the 
chair,  asked  if  he  should  put  the  ques- 
tion. Franklin  then  got  up,  and  said  it 
was  an  interesting  subject,  and  he  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  members  had  to 
say ;  and  so  the  ball  was  set  rolling. 
Rutledge  said  there  was  no  need  of  their 
being  so  shy.  A  man  might  frankly  ex- 
press his  opinions,  and  afterwards  change 
them  if  he  saw  good  reason  for  so  doing. 
For  his  part,  he  was  in  favor  of  vesting 
the  executive  power  in  a  single  person, 
to  secure  efficiency  of  administration  and 
concentration  of  responsibility;  but  he 
would  not  give  him  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  make  peace.  Sherman  then 
made  the  far-reaching  suggestion  that 
the  executive  magistracy  was  really 
"  nothing  more  than  an  institution  for 
carrying  the  will  of  the  legislature  into 
effect ;  that  the  person  or  persons  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  and  accountable  to 
the  legislature  only,  which  was  the  de- 
pository of  the  supreme  will  of  the  so- 
ciety. As  they  were  the  best  judges  of 
the  business  which  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  executive  department,  ...  he  wished 
the  number  might  not  be  fixed,  but  that 
the  legislature  should  be  at  liberty  to 


appoint  one  or  more,  as  experience  might 
dictate."  It  would  greatly  have  aston- 
ished the  convention  had  they  been  told 
that  this  suggestion  of  Sherman's  was 
a  move  in  the  very  same  line  of  develop- 
ment which  the  British  government  had 
been  following  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  yet  such,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  the  case.  Had  this  point  been  un- 
derstood then  as  we  understand  it  now, 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  profoundly  affected 
by  it.  As  it  was,  the  suggestion  did  not 
receive  due  attention,  and  the  stream  of 
discussion  was  turned  into  a  very  differ- 
ent channel.  Wilson  argued  powerfully 
in  favor  of  a  single  chief  magistrate,  and 
this  view  finally  prevailed.  After  it  had 
been  decided  that  there  should  be  one 
man  set  in  so  high  a  position,  there  was 
endless  discussion  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  or  by  Congress, 
and  whether  he  should  serve  for  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  ten,  or  fifteen 
years.  "  Better  call  it  twenty,"  said 
Rufus  King,  sarcastically ;  "  it  is  the  av- 
erage reign  of  princes."  Hamilton  and 
Gouverneur  Morris  would  have  had  him 
chosen  for  life,  subject  to  removal  for 
misbehavior  ;  but  a  short  term  of  service 
was  not  long  in  finding  favor.  As  to 
the  method  of  election,  opinions  oscillated 
back  and  forth  for  several  weeks.  Wil- 
son said  "  he  was  almost  unwilling  to 
declare  the  mode  which  he  wished  to 
take  place,  being  apprehensive  that  it 
might  appear  chimerical.  He  would  say, 
however,  at  least,  that  in  theory  he  was 
.for  an  election  by  the  people.  Experi- 
ence, particularly  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  showed  that  an  election 
of  the  first  magistrate  by  the  people  at 
large  was  both  a  convenient  and  a  suc- 
cessful mode.  The  objects  of  choice  in 
such  cases  must  be  persons  whose  merits 
have  general  notoriety."  Mason,  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Strong  agreed  with  Sherman 
that  the  executive  should  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature ;  but  Washington,  Madi- 
son, Gerry,  and  Gouverneur  Morris 
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strongly  disapproved  of  this.  Morris 
argued  that  an  election  by  the  national 
legislature  would  be  the  work  of  intrigue 
and  corruption,  like  the  election  of  the 
king  of  Poland  by  a  diet  of  nobles  ;  but 
Mason  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"  to  refer  the  choice  of  a  proper  charac- 
ter for  a  chief  magistrate  to  the  people 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  refer  a  trial 
of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  A  decision 
was  first  reached  against  an  election  by 
Congress,  because  it  was  thought  that  if 
the  chief  magistrate  should  prove  him- 
self thoroughly  competent  he  ought  to 
be  reeligible  ;  but  if  reeligible  he  would 
be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  truck- 
ling to  the  most  powerful  party  or  cabal 
in  Congress,  in  order  to  secure  his  re- 
election. '  It  did  not  occur  to  any  one 
to  suggest  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  executive  ought  to  follow  the 
policy  of  the  most  powerful  party  in 
Congress,  and  that  he  might  at  the  same 
time  preserve  all  needful  independence 
by  being  clothed  with  the  power  of  dis- 
solving Congress  and  making  an  appeal 
to  the  people  in  a  new  election.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  what  might  have 
come  of  such  a  suggestion,  following  upon 
the  heels  of  that  made  by  Roger  Sher- 
man. As  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
would  have  immeasurably  simplified  the 
machinery  of  our  government,  besides 
making  the  executive  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  arm  of  the  legislature,  instead  of 
a  separate  and  coordinate  power.  Upon 
this  point  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the 
members  were  so  far  under  the  sway  of 
an  incorrect  theory  that  such  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  none  of  them.  It  was  decided 
that  the  chief  magistrate  ought  to  be  re- 
eligible,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
elected  by  Congress. 

An  immediate  choice  by  the  people, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  general  fa- 
vor. To  obviate  the  difficulty,  Ellsworth 
and  King  suggested  the  device  of  an 
electoral  college,  in  which  the  electors 
should  be  chosen  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  should  hold  a  meeting  at  the 


federal  city  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
ciding upon  a  chief  magistrate.  It  was 
then  objected  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  competent  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  a  long  journey  sim- 
ply for  such  a  purpose.  The  objection 
was  felt  to  be  a  very  grave  one,  and  so 
the  convention  returned  to  the  plan  of 
an  election  by  Congress,  and  again  con- 
fronted the  difficulty  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate's intriguing  to  secure  his  reelec- 
tion. Wilson  thought  to  do  away  with 
this  difficulty  by  introducing  the  element 
of  blind  chance,  as  in  some  of  the  states 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  choosing  the  ex- 
ecutive by  a  board  of  electors  taken 
from  Congress  by  lot ;  but  the  sugges- 
tion found  little  support.  Dickinson 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  people  of 
each  State  were  to  choose  its  best  citizen, 
—  in  modern  parlance,  its  "  favorite 
son  ;  "  then  out  of  these  thirteen  names 
a  chief  magistrate  might  be  chosen, 
either  by  Congress  or  by  a  special  board 
of  electors.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  at  the  motion  of  Mason,  the  con- 
vention resolved  that  there  should  be  a 
national  executive,  to  consist  of  a  single 
person,  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  leg- 
islature for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and 
to  be  ineligible  for  a  second  term.  He 
was  to  be  styled  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  decision  remained  until  the  very 
end  of  August,  when  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  reopened  by  a  motion  of  Rut- 
ledge  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
in  electing  the  President,  should  pro- 
ceed by  "  joint  ballot."  The  object  of 
this  motion  was  to  prevent  either  house 
from  exerting  a  negative  on  the  choice 
of  the  other.  It  was  carried  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  smaller 
States,  which  might  hope  to  exercise 
a  greater  relative  influence  upon  the 
choice  of  Presidents,  if  the  Senate  were 
to  vote  separately.  At  this  point  the 
fears  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  that  an 
election  by  Congress  would  result  in 
boundless  intrigue,  were  revived ;  and 
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in  a  powerful  speech  he  persuaded  the 
convention  to  return  to  the  device  of 
the  electoral  college,  which  might  be 
made  equal  in  number  and  similar  in 
composition  to  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress sitting  together.  It  need  not  be 
required  of  the  electors,  after  all,  that 
they  should  make  a  long  journey  to  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government.  They 
might  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  differ- 
ent State.  By  this  provision  it  was 
hoped  to  diminish  the  chances  for  ex- 
treme sectional  partiality.  A  list  of 
these  votes  might  be  sent  under  seal  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
counted.  Should  no  candidate  turn  out 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the 
Senate  might  choose  a  President  from 
the  five  highest  candidates  on  the  list. 
The  candidate  having  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  might  be  declared  Vice- 
President,  and  preserve  the  visible  con- 
tinuity of  the  government  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  President  during  his  term 
of  office.  By  these  changes. the  method 
of  electing  the  President,  as  finally  de- 
cided upon,  was  nearly  completed.  But 
Mason,  Randolph,  Gerry,  King,  and 
Wilson  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Senate  might  choose  the 
President  in  case  of  a  failure  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  electoral  college  : 
they  preferred  to  give  this  power  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Senate  would  be  likely 
to  prove  an  aristocratic  body,  somewhat 
removed  from  the  people  in  its  sympa- 
thies, and  there  was  a  dread  of  entrust- 
ing to  it  too  many  important  functions. 
Mason  thought  that  the  sway  of  an  aris- 
tocracy would  be  worse  than  an  absolute 
monarchy  ;  and  if  the  Senate  might  every 
now  and  then  elect  the  President,  there 
would  be  a  risk  that  the  dignity  of  his 
office  might  degenerate,  until  he  should 
become  a  mere  creature  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  States,  in 
order  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 


large  ones,  in  such  an  emergency  as  the 
failure  of  choice  by  the  electoral  college, 
wished  to  keep  the  eventual  choice  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate.  Among  the 
delegates  from  the  small  States,  only 
Langdon  and  Dickinson  at  first  support- 
ed the  change,  and  only  New  Hampshire 
voted  for  it.  At  length  Sherman  pro- 
posed a  compromise,  which  was  carried. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  eventual  choice 
should  be  given  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  not  to  the  Senate,  but 
that  in  exercising  this  function  the  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  taken  by  States.  Thus  the  humors  of 
the  delegates  from  the  small  States,  and 
of  those  who  dreaded  the  accumulation 
of  powers  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy, 
were  alike  gratified.  This  arrangement 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  votes  of  ten 
States  against  Delaware. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  minute  and 
anxious  care  that  was  taken  in  guarding 
this  point,  the  contingency  of  an  elec- 
tion being  thus  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  national  legislature  was  not  re- 
garded as  likely  often  to  occur.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  has  hitherto  happened 
only  twice  in  the  century,  in  the  elections 
of  1800  and  of  1824.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  work  would  ordinarily  be  done 
through  the  machinery  of  the  electoral 
college,  and  that  thus  the  fear  of  intrigue 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  as 
it  had  originally  been  felt  by  the  con- 
vention, might  be  set  aside.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  it  was  provided 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector  who  is  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  or  who  holds 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States."  It  then  appeared  that 
the  arguments  which  had  been  alleged 
against  the  eligibility  of  the  President 
for  a  second  term  had  lost  their  force  ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  made  reeligible- 
while  his  term  of  service  was  reduced 
from  seven  years  to  four. 

The  scheme  had  thus  arrived  substan- 
tially at  its  present  shape,  except  that 
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the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  6th  of  September  this  provision  was 
altered,  and  it  was  decided  that  "  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 
ed." The  object  of  this  provision  was 
to  take  the  office  of  counting  away 
from  the  Senate  alone,  and  give  it  to 
Congress  as  a  whole ;  and  while  doing 
so,  to  guard  against  the  failure  of  an 
election  through  the  disagreement  of 
the  two  houses.  The  method  of  count- 
ing was  not  prescribed,  for  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  safely  be  left  to  joint  rules 
established  by  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress themselves,  after  analogies  supplied 
by  the  experience  of  the  several  state 
legislatures.  The  case  of  double  returns, 
sent  in  by  rival  governments  in  the  same 
State,  was  not  contemplated  by  the  con- 
vention ;  and  thus  the  door  was  left 
open  for  a  danger  considerably  greater 
than  many  of  those  over  which  the  dele- 
gates were  agitated.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  however,  that  not  even  the  wildest 
license  of  interpretation  can  find  any 
support  for  the  ridiculous  doctrine  sug- 
gested by  some  persons  blinded  by  politi- 
cal passion  in  1877,  that  the  business  of 
counting  the  votes  and  deciding  upon  the 
validity  of  returns  belongs  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  No  such  idea  was 
for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  con- 
vention. Any  such  idea  is  completely 
negatived  by  their  action  of  the  6th  of 
September.  The  express  purpose  of  the 
final  arrangement  made  on  that  day 
was  to  admit  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  active  participation  in  the  of- 
fice of  determining  who  should  have  been 
elected  President.  It  was  expressly  de- 
clared that  this  work  was  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  Senate  alone.  What, 
then,  would  the  convention  have  said  to 
the  preposterous  notion  that  this  work 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate?  The  convention 


were  keenly  alive  to  any  imaginable 
grant  of  authority  that  might  enable  the 
Senate  to  grow  into  an  oligarchy.  What 
would  they  have  said  to  the  proposal  to 
create  a  monocrat  ad  hoc,  an  official 
permanently  endowed  by  virtue  of  his 
office  with  the  function  of  king-maker  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  observe  that  in  no  respect  has  the  ac- 
tual working  of  the  Constitution  departed 
so  far  from  the  intentions  of  its  framers 
as  in  the  case  of  their  provisions  con- 
cerning the  executive.  Against  a  host  of 
possible  dangers  they  guarded  most  elab- 
orately, but  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences against  which  we  have  actually 
had  to  contend  they  did  not  foresee.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Wilson's  proposal 
for  a  direct  election  of  the  President  by 
the  people  found  little  favor  in  the  con- 
vention. The  schemes  that  were  serious- 
ly considered  oscillated  back  and  forth 
between  an  election  by  the  national  leg- 
islature and  an  election  by  a  special  col- 
lege of  electors.  The  electors  might  be 
chosen  by  a  popular  vote,  or  by  the  state 
legislatures,  or  in  any  such  wise  as  each 
State  might  see  fit  to  determine  for  it- 
self. In  point  of  fact,  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey 
till  1816;  in  Connecticut  till  1820;  in 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  Vermont, 
and  with  one  exception  in  Georgia,  till 
1824;  in  South  Carolina  till  1868. 
Massachusetts  adopted  various  plans, 
and  did  not  finally  settle  down  to  an 
election  by  the  people  until  1828.  Now 
there  were  several  reasons  why  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  was  afraid  to  trust  the 
choice  of  the  President  directly  to  the 
people.  One  was  that  very  old  objec- 
tion, the  fear  of  the  machinations  of 
demagogues,  since  people  were  supposed 
to  be  so  easily  fooled.  As  already  ob- 
served, the  democratic  sentiment  in  the 
convention  was  such  as  we  should  now 
call  weak.  Another  reason  shows  vivid- 
ly how  wide  the  world  seemed  in  those 
days  of  slow  coaches  and  mail-bags  car- 
ried on  horseback.  It  was  feared  that 
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people  would  not  have  sufficient  data 
wherewith  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  pub- 
lic men  in  States  remote  from  their  own. 
The  electors,  as  eminent  men  exception- 
ally well  informed,  and  screened  from 
the  sophisms  of  demagogues,  might  hold 
little  conventions  and  select  the  best  pos- 
sible candidates,  using  in  every  case  their 
own  unfettered  judgment.  In  this  con- 
nection the  words  of  Hamilton  are  worth 
quoting.  In  the  sixty-eighth  number  of 
the  Federalist  he  says  :  "  The  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  part 
of  the  system  which  has  escaped  without 
severe  censure,  or  which  has  received 
the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from 
its  opponents.  The  most  plausible  of 
these  who  has  appeared  in  print  has  even 
deigned  to  admit  that  the  election  of  the 
President  is  well  guarded.  ...  It  was 
desirable  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to 
be  confided.  ...  It  was  equally  desira- 
ble that  the  immediate  election  should 
be  made  by  men  capable  of  analyzing 
the  qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and 
acting  under  circumstances  favorable  to 
deliberation  and  to  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  all  the  reasons  and  inducements 
that  were  proper  to  govern  their  choice. 
A  small  number  of  persons,  selected  by 
their  fellow-citizens  from  the  general 
mass,  will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the 
information  and  discernment  requisite 
to  so  complicated  an  investigation.  .  .  . 
It  was  also  peculiarly  desirable  to  afford 
as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult 
and  disorder.  This  evil  was  not  least 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  election  of  a  mag- 
istrate who  was  to  have  so  important  an 
agency  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment." Such  was  the  theory  as  set 
forth  by  a  thinker  endowed  with  rare 
ability  to  follow  out  in  imagination  the 
results  of  any  course  of  political  action. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  scheme  has  been  very  differ- 
ent from  what  was  expected.  In  our 


very  first  great  struggle  of  parties,  in 
1800,  the  electors  divided  upon  party 
lines,  with  little  heed  to  the  "  complicated 
investigation  "  for  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  chosen.  Quite  naturally, 
for  the  work  of  electing  a  candidate  pre- 
supposes a  state  of  mind  very  different 
from  that  of  serene  deliberation.  In 
1800  the  electors  acted  simply  as  au- 
tomata recording  the  victory  of  their 
party,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  In 
our  own  time  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents  are  nominated,  not  without  elabo- 
rate intrigue,  by  special  conventions  quite 
unknown  to  the  Constitution  ;  the  people 
cast  their  votes  for  the  two  or  three 
pairs  of  candidates  thus  presented,  and 
the  electoral  college  simply  registers  the 
results.  The  system  is  thus  fully  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  which  our  fore- 
fathers dreaded  from  the  frequent  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  by  the  people. 
Owing  to  the  great  good-sense  and  good- 
nature of  the  American  people,  the  sys- 
tem does  not  work  so  badly  as  might  be 
expected.  It  has,  indeed,  worked  im- 
measurably better  than  any  one  would 
have  ventured  to  predict.  It  is  never- 
theless open  to  grave  objections.  It 
compels  a  change  of  administration  at 
stated  astronomical  periods,  whether  any 
change  of  policy  is  called  for  or  not ;  it 
stirs  up  the  whole  country  every  fourth 
year  with  a  furious  excitement  that  is 
often  largely  factitious  ;  and  twice  with- 
in the  century,  in  1801  and  again  in 
1877,  it  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
the  most  foolish  and  hopeless  species  of 
civil  war,  in  view  of  that  thoroughly 
monarchical  kind  of  accident,  a  disputed 
succession. 

The  most  curious  and  instructive  point 
concerning  the  peculiar  executive  devised 
for  the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Convention  is  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
proceeded  upon  a  thoroughly  false  theory 
of  what  they  were  doing.  As  already 
observed,  in  this  part  of  its  discussions 
the  convention  had  not  the  clearly  out- 
lined chart  of  local  interests  to  steer  by. 
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It  indulged  in  general  speculations  and 
looked  about  for  precedents  ;  and  there 
was  one  precedent  which  American 
statesmen  then  always  had  before  their 
eyes,  whether  they  were  distinctly  aware 
of  it  or  not.  In  creating  an  executive 
department,  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  really  trying  to  copy  the  only 
constitution  of  which  they  had  any  di- 
rect experience,  and  which  most  of 
them  agreed  in  thinking  the  most  effi- 
cient working  constitution  in  existence, 
—  as  indeed  it  was.  They  were  trying 
to  copy  the  British  Constitution,  modify- 
ing it  to  suit  their  republican  ideas  :  but 
curiously  enough,  what  they  copied  in 
creating  the  office  of  President  was  not 
the  real  English  executive  or  Prime 
Minister,  but  the  fictitious  English  exec- 
utive, the  sovereign.  And  this  was  as- 
sociated in  their  minds  with  another  pro- 
found misconception,  which  influenced 
all  this  part  of  their  work.  They  thought 
that  to  keep  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive offices  distinct  and  separate  was  the 
very  palladium  of  liberty  ;  and  they  all 
took  it  for  granted,  without  a  moment's 
question,  that  the  British  Constitution 
did  this  thing.  England,  they  thought, 
is  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  the  supreme  power  is  nicely 
divided  between  the  three,  so  that  neither 
one  can  get  the  whole  of  it,  and  that 
is  the  safeguard  of  English  liberty.  So 
they  arranged  President,  Senate,  and 
Representatives  to  correspond,  and  sed- 
ulously sought  to  divide  supreme  power 
between  the  three,  so  that  they  might 
operate  as  checks  upon  each  other.  If 
either  one  should  ever  succeed  in  acquir- 
ing the  whole  sovereignty,  then  they 
thought  there  would  be  an  end  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  Now  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Convention,  in 
dealing  with  the  legislative  department, 
the  delegates  were  on  firm  ground,  be- 
cause they  were  dealing  with  things  of 
which  they  knew  something  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  in  all  this  careful  separation 
of  the  executive  power  from  the  legisla- 


tive they  went  wide  of  the  mark,  be- 
cause they  were  following  a  theory  which 
did  not  truly  describe  things  as  they 
really  existed.  And  that  was  because 
the  English  Constitution  was,  and  still 
is,  covered  up  with  a  thick  husk  of  legal 
fictions  which  long  ago  ceased  to  have 
any  vitality.  Blackstone,  the  great  au- 
thority of  the  eighteenth  century,  set 
forth  this  theory  of  the  division  of  pow- 
er between  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  nobody 
then  understood  English  history  minute- 
ly or  thoroughly  enough  to  see  its  falla- 
ciousness. Montesquieu  also,  the  ablest 
and  most  elegant  political  writer  of  the 
age,  with  whose  works  most  of  the  states- 
men in  the  Federal  Convention  were 
familiar,  gave  a  similar  description  of 
the  English  Constitution,  and  general- 
ized from  it  as  the  ideal  constitution  for 
a  free  people.  But  Montesquieu  and 
Blackstone,  in  their  treatment  of  this 
point,  had  their  eyes  upon  the  legal 
fictions,  and  were  blind  to  the  real  ma- 
chinery which  was  working  under  them. 
They  gave  elegant  expression  to  what 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  called  the  "liter- 
ary theory  "  of  the  English  Constitution. 
But  the  real  thing  differed  essentially 
from  the  "  literary  theory  "  even  in  then* 
day.  In  our  own  time  the  divergence 
has  become  so  conspicuous  that  it  would 
not  now  be  possible  for  well-informed 
writers  to  make  the  mistake  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Blackstone.  In  our  time 
it  has  come  to  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
so  far  from  the  English  Constitution 
separating  the  executive  power  from  the 
legislative,  this  is  precisely  what  it  does 
not  do.  In  Great  Britam  the  supreme 
power  is  all  lodged  in  a  single  body,  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  sovereign  has 
come  to  be  purely  a  legal  fiction,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  maintains  itself 
only  by  submitting  to  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  absolutely 
supreme,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  really  both  appoints  and  dismisses  the 
executive.  The  English  executive,  or 
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chief  magistrate,  is  ordinarily  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  commonly 
styled  the  Prime  Minister.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  most  important  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  cabinet 
consists  of  the  chairmen  of  other  com- 
mittees. To  make  this  perfectly  clear, 
let  us  see  what  our  machinery  of  govern- 
ment would  be,  if  it  were  really  like  the 
English.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
crowned  head  makes  no  essential  differ- 
ence ;  it  is  only  a  kind  of  ornamental 
cupola.  Suppose  for  a  moment  the  presi- 
dency abolished,  or  reduced  to  the  politi- 
cal nullity  of  the  crown  in  England ; 
and  postpone  for  a  moment  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.  Suppose  that  in 
our  House  of  Representatives  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  had  two  chair- 
men, —  an  upper  chairman  who  looks 
after  all  sorts  of  business,  and  a  lower 
chairman  who  attends  especially  to  the 
finances.  This  upper  chairman,  we  will 
say,  corresponds  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  while  the  lower  one  cor- 
responds to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sometimes,  when '  the  upper 
chairman  is  a  great  financier,  and  capa- 
ble of  enormous  labor,  he  will  fill  both 
places  at  once,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
lately  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  chair- 
men of  the  other  committees  on  foreign, 
military,  and  naval  affairs  will  answer  to 
the  English  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  and  for  war,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  so  on.  This  group 
of  chairmen,  headed  by  the  upper  chair- 
man of  the  ways  and  means,  will  then 
answer  to  the  English  cabinet,  with  its 
Prime  Minister.  To  complete  the  par- 
allel, let  us  suppose  that,  after  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  is  elected,  it 
chooses  this  Prime  Minister,  and  he  ap- 
points the  other  chairmen  who  are  to 
make  up  his  cabinet.  Suppose,  too,  that 
he  initiates  all  legislation,  and  executes 
all  laws,  and  stays  in  office  three  weeks 
or  thirty  years,  or  as  long  as  he  can  get 
a  majority  of  the  House  to  vote  for  his 


measures.  If  he  loses  his  majority,  he 
can  either  resign  or  dissolve  the  House, 
and  order  a  new  election,  thus  appealing 
directly  to  the  people.  If  the  new 
House  gives  him  a  majority,  he  stays  in 
office ;  if  it  shows  a  majority  against 
him,  he  steps  down  into  the  House,  and 
becomes,  perhaps,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position. Now  if  this  were  the  form  of 
our  government,  it  would  correspond  in 
all  essential  features  to  that  of  England. 
The  likeness  is  liable  to  be  obscured  by 
the  fact  that  in  England  it  is  the  Queen 
who  is  supposed  to  appoint  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  that  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  antiquated  "  literary  theory  "  of  the 
English  Constitution.  In  reality  the 
Queen  only  acts  as  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies. Whatever  she  may  wish,  the 
Prime  Minister  must  be  the  man  who 
can  command  the  best  working  ma- 
jority in  the  House.  This  is  not  only 
tested  by  the  first  vote  that  is  taken,  but 
it  is  almost  invariably  known  beforehand 
so  well  that  if  the  Queen  offers  the  place 
to  the  wrong  man  he  refuses  to  take  it. 
Should  he  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  it,  he 
is  sure  to  be  overthrown  at  the  first  test 
vote,  and  then  the  right  man  comes  in. 
Thus  in'1880  the  Queen's  manifest  pref- 
erence for  Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Har- 
tington  made  no  sort  of  difference.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  as  much  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  if  the  members 
had  sat  in  their  seats  and  balloted  for 
him.  If  the  crown  were  to  be  abolished 
to-morrow,  and  the  House  were  hence- 
forth, on  the  resignation  of  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, to  elect  a  new  one  to  serve  as  long 
as  he  could  command  a  majority,  it 
would  not  be  doing  essentially  otherwise 
than  it  does  now.  The  House  then  dis- 
misses its  minister  when  it  rejects  one  of 
his  important  measures.  But  while  thus 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  House, 
he  is  in  no  wise  its  slave  ;  for  by  the  pow- 
er of  dissolution  he  has  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  country,  and  let  the  general 
election  decide  the  issue.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  this  system  are  that  it 
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makes  anything  like  a  deadlock  between 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  insures  a  concentration  of 
responsibility.  The  Prime  Minister's 
bills  cannot  be  disregarded,  like  the  Pres- 
ident's messages ;  and  thus,  too,  the 
House  is  kept  in  hand,  and  cannot  de- 
generate into  a  debating  club. 

A  system  so  delicate  and  subtle,  yet 
so  strong  and  efficient,  as  this  could 
no  more  have  been  invented  by  the 
wisest  of  statesmen  than  a  chemist  could 
make  albumen  by  taking  its  elements 
and  mixing  them  together.  In  its  prac- 
tical working  it  is  a  much  simpler  sys- 
tem than  ours,  and  still  its  principal  fea- 
tures are  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to 
occur  to  men  who  had  not  had  some  ac- 
tual experience  of  them.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar outgrowth  of  English  history.  As 
we  can  now  see,  its  chief  characteristic 
is  its  not  separating  the  executive  power 
from  the  legislative.  As  a  member  of 
Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  intro- 
duces the  legislation  which  he  is  himself 
expected  to  carry  into  effect.  Nor  does 
the  English  system  even  keep  the  ju- 
diciary entirely  separate,  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  not  only  presides  over  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  sits  in  the  cabinet 
as  the  Prime  Minister's  legal  adviser. 
It  is  somewhat  as  if  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  were  ex  officio 
president  of  the  Senate  and  attorney- 
general  ;  though  here  the  resemblance 
is  somewhat  superficial.  Our  Senate, 
although  it  does  not  represent  landed  ar- 
istocracy or  the  church,  but  the  federal 
character  of  our  government,  has  still  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  passes  on  all  bills  that  come 
up  from  the  lower  house,  and  can  orig- 
inate bills  on  most  matters,  but  not  for 
raising  revenue.  Its  function  as  a  high 
court  of  impeachment,  with  the  Chief 
Justice  for  its  presiding  officer,  was  di- 
rectly copied  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  no  such  veto  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  as  our  Senate 


has  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Between  our  upper  and  lower  houses 
a  serious  deadlock  is  possible ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  can  only  reject  a  bill 
until  it  sees  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  determined  to  have  it  carried. 
It  can  only  enter  a  protest.  If  it  is  ob- 
stinate and  tries  to  do  more,  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  its  Prime  Min- 
ister, can  create  enough  new  peers  to 
change  the  vote,  —  a  power  so  formi- 
dable in  its  effects  upon  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  peerage  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  used.  The  knowledge  that  it  ex- 
ists is  enough  to  bring  the  House  of 
Lords  to  terms. 

These  features  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution are  so  prominent  since  the  reform 
of  Parliament  in  1832  as  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized.  They  have  been  grad- 
ually becoming  its  essential  features  ever 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Before 
that  time  the  crown  had  really  been  the 
executive,  and  there  had  really  been  a 
separation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government, 
which  on  several  occasions,  and  notably 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  led  to  armed  strife.  What  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688  really  decided  was  that 
henceforth  in  England  the  executive  was 
to  be  the  mighty  arm  of  the  legislature, 
and  not  a  separate  and  rival  power.  It 
ended  whatever  of  reality  there  was  in 
the  old  system  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  by  the  time  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  the  system  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment had  become  fairly  established  ; 
but  men  still  continued  to  use  the  phrases 
and  formulas  bequeathed  from  former 
ages,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  changes 
going  on  under  their  very  eyes  was  ob- 
scured. There  was  also  a  great  histor- 
ical incident,  after  Walpole's  time,  which 
served  further  to  obscure  the  meaning  of 
these  changes,  especially  to  Americans. 
From  1760  to  1784,  by  means  of  the 
rotten  borough  system  of  elections  and 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  political  parties, 
the  King  contrived  to  make  his  will  felt 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  possible  to  speak  of 
the  personal  government  of  George  III. 
The  work  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
was  not  really  completed  till  the  election 
of  1784  which  made  Pitt  the  ruler  of 
England,  and  its  fruits  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fully  secured  till  1832.  Now 
as  our  Revolutionary  War  was  brought 
on  by  the  attempts  of  George  III.  to  es- 
tablish his  personal  government,  and  as 
it  was  actually  he  rather  than  Lord 
North  who  ruled  England  during  that 
war,  it  was  not  strange  that  Americans, 
even  of  the  highest  education,  should 
have  failed  to  discover  the  transforma- 
tion which  the  past  century  had  wrought 
in  the  framework  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. Nay,  more,  during  this  century 
the  King  had  seemed  even  more  of  a 
real  institution  to  the  Americans  than  to 
the  British.  He  had  seemed  to  them 
the  only  link  which  bound  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  together.  Through- 
out the  struggles  which  culminated  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  had  been 
the  favorite  American  theory  that  while 
the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  British 
Parliament  were  sovereign  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  all  alike  owed  allegiance 
to  the  King  as  visible  head  of  the  em- 
pire. To  people  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  setting  forth  and  defending 
such  a  theory,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
crown  should  seem  so  much  a  legal  fic- 
tion as  it  had  really  come  to  be  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  very  instructive  to  note  that 
while  the  members  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention thoroughly  understood  the  anti- 
quated theory  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion as  set  forth  by  Blackstone,  they 
drew  very  few  illustrations  from  the 
modern  working  of  Parliament,  with 
which  they  had  not  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  familiar.  In  par- 
ticular they  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
the  vast  significance  of  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  although  a  dissolution  had 
occurred  only  three  years  before  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  work  a  revolu- 


tion in  British  politics  without  a  breath  of 
disturbance.  The  only  sort  of  dissolution 
with  which  they  were  familiar  was  that 
in  which  Dunmore  or  Bernard  used  to 
send  the  colonial  assemblies  home  about 
their  business  whenever  they  grew  too  re- 
fractory. Had  the  significance  of  a  dis- 
solution, in  the  British  sense,  been  un- 
derstood by  the  convention,  the  pregnant 
suggestion  of  Roger  Sherman,  above 
mentioned,  could  not  have  failed  to  give 
a  different  turn  to  the  whole  series  of 
debates  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  Had  our  Constitution  been 
framed  a  few  years  later,  this  point 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
understood.  As  it  was,  in  trying  to 
modify  the  English  system  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  our  own  uses,  it  was  the  archaic 
monarchical  feature,  and  not  the  modern 
ministerial  feature,  upon  which  we  seized. 
The  President,  in  our  system,  irremov- 
able by  the  national  legislature,  does  not 
answer  to  the  modern  Prime  Minister, 
but  to  the  old-fashioned  King,  with  pow- 
ers for  mischief  curtailed  by  election  for 
short  terms. 

The  close  parallelism  between  the  of- 
fice of  President  and  that  of  King  in  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
was  instructively  shown  in  the  debates 
on  the  advisableness  of  restraining  the 
President's  action  by  a  privy  council. 
Gerry  and  Sherman  urged  that  there 
was  need  of  such  a  council,  in  order  to 
keep  watch  over  the  President.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  privy  council  should 
consist  of  "  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  five  departments  as  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  established ;  their  duty 
shall  be  to  advise  him  in  matters  which 
he  shall  lay  before  them,  but  their  ad- 
vice shall  not  conclude  him,  or  affect 
his  responsibility."  The  plan  for  such 
a  council  found  favor  with  Franklin, 
Madison,  Wilson,  Dickinson,  and  Ma- 
son, but  did  not  satisfy  the  convention. 
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When  it  was  voted  down  Mason  used 
strong  language.  "  In  rejecting  a  coun- 
cil to  the  President,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
about  to  try  an  experiment  on  which  the 
most  despotic  government  has  never  ven- 
tured ;  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  has 
his  Divan."  It  was  this  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  council  which  led  the  convention 
to  give  to  the  Senate  a  share  in  some  of 
the  executive  functions  of  the  President, 
such  as  the  making  of  treaties,  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors,  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  whose  appointment 
was  not  otherwise  provided  for.  As  it 
was  objected  to  the  office  of  Vice- Presi- 
dent that  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  pro- 
vided for  him  to  do,  he  was  disposed  of 
by  making  him  president  of  the  Senate. 
No  cabinet  was  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  since  then  the  heads  of  various 
executive  departments,  appointed  by  the 
President,  have  come  to  constitute  what  is 
called  his  cabinet.  Since,  however,  the 
members  of  it  do  not  belong  to  Congress, 
and  can  neither  initiate  nor  guide  leg- 
islation, they  really  constitute  a  privy 
council  rather  than  a  cabinet  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  thus  furnishing  another  illus- 
tration of  the  analogy  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  archaic  sovereign.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  it  extremely  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  trace  some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  analogy  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  federal  executive. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  little  need  be  said  here. 
It  was  framed  with  very  little  disagree- 
ment among  the  delegates.  The  work 
was  chiefly  done  in  committee  by  Ells- 
worth, Wilson,  Randolph,  and  Rutledge, 
and  the  result  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  Vir- 
ginia plan.  It  was  indeed  the  indis- 
pensable completion  of  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  creation  of  a  national 
House  of  Representatives.  To  make  a 
federal  government  immediately  opera- 
tive upon  individual  citizens,  it  must  of 
course  be  armed  with  federal  courts  to 


try  and  federal  officers  to  execute  judg- 
ment in  all  cases  in  which  individual 
citizens  were  amenable  to  the  national 
law.  Thus,  at  length,  was  fully  realized 
the  sublime  conception  of  a  nation  in 
which  every  citizen  lives  under  two  com- 
plete and  well-rounded  systems  of  laws, 
—  the  state  law  and  the  federal  law,  — 
each  with  its  legislature,  its  executive, 
and  its  judiciary  moving  one  within  the 
other,  noiselessly  and  without  friction. 
It  was  one  of  the  longest  reaches  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  ever  known  in 
the  world.  There  never  was  anything 
quite  like  it  before,  and  in  Europe  it 
needs  much  explanation  to-day  even  for 
educated  statesmen  who  have  never  seen 
its  workings.  Yet  to  Americans  it  has 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
they,  too,  sometimes  need  to  be  told  how 
much  it  signifies.  In  1787  it  was  the 
substitution  of  law  for  violence  between 
States  that  were  partly  sovereign.  In 
some  future  still  grander  convention  we 
trust  the  same  thing  will  be  done  be- 
tween States  that  have  been  wholly  sov- 
ereign, whereby  peace  may  gain  and  vio- 
lence be  diminished  over  other  lands 
than  this  which  has  set  the  example. 

Great  as  was  the  work  which  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  had  now  accomplished, 
none  of  the  members  supposed  it  to 
be  complete.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  decided  that  Congress  might  at  any 
time,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses, 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
or  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  States  might  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments ; 
and  such  amendments  should  become 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  soon  as  rati- 
fied by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  either 
through  their  legislatures  or  through  spe- 
cial conventions  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  of  this  elaborate  ar- 
rangement was  to  guard  against  hasty 
or  ill-considered  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental instrument  of  government ;  and 
its  effectiveness  has  been  such  that  an 
amendment  has  come  to  be  impossible 
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save  as  the  result  of  intense  conviction 
on  the  part  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  now  completed, 
should  be  presented  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  then  referred  to  special 
conventions  in  all  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion ;  and  that  when  nine  States,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  should  have 
ratified,  it  should  at  once  go  into  opera- 
tion as  between  such  ratifying  States. 

When  the  great  document  was  at  last 
drafted  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  was 
all  ready  for  the  signatures,  the  aged 
Franklin  produced  a  paper,  which  was 
read  for  him,  as  his  voice  was  weak. 
Some  parts  of  this  Constitution,  he  said, 
he  did  not  approve,  but  he  was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  so  nearly  perfect.  What- 
ever opinion  he  had  of  its  errors  he 
would  sacrifice  to  the  public  good,  and 
he  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  con- 
vention who  still  had  objections  would 
on  this  occasion  doubt  a  little  of  his  own 
infallibility,  and  for  the  sake  of  una- 
nimity put  his  name  to  this  instrument. 
Hamilton  added  his  plea.  A  few  mem- 
bers, he  said,  by  refusing  to  sign,  might 
do  infinite  mischief.  No  man's  ideas 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  plan 
than  his  were  known  to  be  ;  but  was  it 
possible  for  a  true  patriot  to  deliberate 
between  anarchy  and  convulsion,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  to  be 
expected  from  this  plan,  on  the  other  ? 
From  these  appeals,  as  well  as  from 
Washington's  solemn  warning  at  the 
outset,  we  see  how  distinctly  it  was  real- 
ized that  the  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war.  Most  of  the  members  felt 
so,  but  to  some  the  new  government 
seemed  far  too  strong,  and  there  were 
three  who  dreaded  despotism  even  more 
than  anarchy.  Mason,  Randolph,  and 
Gerry  refused  to  sign,  though  Randolph 
sought  to  qualify  his  refusal  by  explain- 
ing that  he  could  not  yet  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  oppose  or  defend  the 
Constitution,  when  it  should  be  laid  be- 


fore the  people  of  Virginia.  He  wished 
to  reserve  to  himself  full  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  That  Mason  and 
Gerry,  valuable  as  their  services  had 
been  in  the  making  of  the  Constitution, 
would  now  go  home  and  vigorously  op- 
pose it,  there  was  no  doubt.  Of  the 
delegates  who  were  present  on  the  last 
day  of  the  convention,  all  but  these  three 
signed  the  Constitution.  In  the  signa- 
tures the  twelve  States  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  work  were  all  represented, 
Hamilton  signing  alone  for  New  York. 

Thus  after  four  months  of  anxious 
toil,  through  the  whole  of  a  scorching 
Philadelphia  summer,  after  earnest  but 
sometimes  bitter  discussion,  in  which 
more  than  once  the  meeting  had  seemed 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  a  colossal 
work  had  at  last  been  accomplished,  the 
results  of  which  were  most  powerfully 
to  affect  the  whole  future  career  of  the 
human  race  so  long  as  it  shall  dwell 
upon  the  earth.  In  spite  of  the  high- 
wrought  intensity  of  feeling  which  had 
been  now  and  then  displayed,  grave  de- 
corum had  ruled  the  proceedings  ;  and 
now,  though  few  were  really  satisfied, 
the  approach  to  unanimity  was  remarka- 
ble. When  all  was  over,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  members  seemed  awe-struck. 
Washington  sat  with  head  bowed  in  sol- 
emn meditation.  The  scene  was  ended 
by  a  characteristic  bit  of  homely  pleas- 
antry from  Franklin.  Thirty-three  years 
ago,  in  the  days  of  George  II.,  before 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  heard,  and  when  the  French 
dominion  in  America  was  still  untouched, 
before  the  banishment  of  the  Acadians 
or  the  rout  of  Braddock,  while  Washing- 
ton was  still  surveying  lands  in  the  wil- 
derness, while  Madison  was  playing  in 
the  nursery  and  Hamilton  was  not  yet 
born,  Franklin  had  endeavored  to  bring 
together  the  thirteen  colonies  in  a  fed- 
eral union.  Of  the  famous  Albany  plan 
of  1754,  the  first  outline  of  a  federal 
constitution  for  America  that  ever  was 
made,  he  was  the  principal  if  not  the 
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sole  author.  When  he  signed  his  name 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
this  very  room,  his  years  had  rounded 
the  full  period  of  threescore  and  ten. 
Eleven  years  more  had  passed,  and  he 
had  been  spared  to  see  the  noble  aim  of 
his  life  accomplished.  There  was  still, 
no  doubt,  a  chance  of  failure,  but  hope 
now  reigned  in  the  old  man's  breast. 
On  the  back  of  the  President's  quaint 


black  armchair  there  was  emblazoned 
a  half-sun,  brilliant  with  its  gilded  rays. 
As  the  meeting  was  breaking  up  and 
Washington  arose,  Franklin  pointed  to 
the  chair,  and  made  it  the  text  for  pro- 
phecy. "  As  I  have  been  sitting  here 
all  these  weeks,"  said  he,  "  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  yonder  sun  is  rising 
or  setting.  But  now  I  know  that  it  is 
a  rising  sun  !  " 

John  Fiske. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE  * 


IV. 

ON  the  2d  of  July,  at  one  o'clock,  we 
left  the  hospitable  establishment  cf  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  went  to  the  Ran- 
dolph Hotel  to  meet  our  Brighton  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willett.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Willett  to  go  with  us  to 
visit  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  whom  he  is  in 
the  most  friendly  relations.  But  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Ruskin' s  sister  spoke  of 
his  illness  as  being  too  serious  for  him 
to  see  company,  and  we  reluctantly  gave 
up  this  part  of  our  plan. 

My  first  wish  was  to  revisit  Stratf  ord- 
on-Avon,  and  as  our  travelling  host  was 
guided  in  everything  by  our  inclinations 
we  took  the  cars  for  Stratford,  where  we 
arrived  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that 
we  should  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Flower,  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of 
Stratford,  who  welcomed  us  to  his  beau- 
tiful mansion  in  the  most  cordial  way, 
and  made  us  once  more  at  home  under 
an  English  roof. 

I  well  remembered  my  visit  to  Strat- 
ford in  1834.  The  condition  of  the  old 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born  was 
very  different  from  that  in  which  we  see 
it  to-day.  A  series  of  photographs  taken 


in  different  years  shows  its  gradual  trans- 
formation since  the  time  when  the  old 
projecting  angular  sign-board  told  all 
who  approached  "  The  immortal  Shake- 
speare was  born  in  this  House."  How 
near  the  old  house  came  to  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  Jumbo  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  enterprising  countryman, 
Mr.  Barnum,  I  am  not  sure ;  but  that  he 
would  have  "  traded  "  for  it,  if  the  pro- 
prietors had  been  willing,  I  do  not  doubt, 
any  more  than  I  doubt  that  he  would 
make  an  offer  for  the  Tower  of  London, 
if  that  venerable  structure  were  in  the 
market.  The  house  in  which  Shake- 
speare was  born  is  the  Santa  Casa  of 
England.  What  with  my  recollections 
and  the  photographs  with  which  I  was 
familiarly  acquainted,  it  had  nothing  very 
new  for  me.  Its  outside  had  undergone 
great  changes,  but  its  bare  interior  was 
little  altered. 

My  previous  visit  was  a  hurried  one, 
—  I  took  but  a  glimpse,  and  then  went 
on  my  way.  Now,  for  nearly  a  week  I 
was  a  resident  of  Stratford -on -Avon. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  perfectly  ideal 
beauty  of  the  new  home  in  which  I 
found  myself !  It  is  a  fine  house,  sur- 
rounded by  delightful  grounds,  which 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  Avon  for  a  consid- 
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erable  distance,  and  come  close  up  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  beneath  the  floor  of  which  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Avon  is  one  of  those  narrow  English 
rivers  in  which  half  a  dozen  boats  might 
lie  side  by  side,  but  hardly  wide  enough 
for  a  race  between  two  rowing  abreast  of 
each  other.  Just  here  the  Avon  is  com- 
paratively broad  and  quiet,  there  being 
a  dam  a  little  lower  down  the  stream. 
The  waters  were  a  perfect  mirror,  as  I 
saw  them  on  one  of  the  still  days  we  had 
at  Stratford.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
before  seeing  cows  walking  with  their 
legs  in  the  air,  as  I  saw  them  reflected  in 
the  stream.  Along  the  banks  the  young 
people  were  straying.  I  wondered  if 
the  youthful  swains  quoted  Shakespeare 
to  their  lady-loves.  Could  they  help  re- 
calling Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  think  of  any  human  being 
growing  up  in  this  place  which  claims 
Shakespeare  as  its  child,  about  the 
streets  of  which  he  ran  as  a  boy,  on  the 
waters  of  which  he  must  have  often  float- 
ed, without  having  his  image  ever  pres- 
ent. Is  it  so?  There  are  some  boys, 
from  eight  to  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old, 
fishing  in  the  Avon,  close  by  the  grounds 
of  "Avonbank,"  the  place  at  which  we 
are  staying.  I  call  to  the  little  group.  "  I 
say,  boys,  who  was  this  man  Shakespeare 
people  talk  so  much  about  ? "  Boys 
turn  round  and  look  up  with  a  plentiful 
lack  of  intelligence  in  their  countenances. 
"  Don't  you  know  who  he  was  nor  what 
he  was  ?  "  Boys  look  at  each  other,  but 
confess  ignorance.  —  Let  us  try  the  uni- 
versal stimulant  of  human  faculties. 
"  Here  are  some  pennies  for  the  boy  that 
will  tell  me  what  that  Mr.  Shakespeare 
was."  The  biggest  boy  finds  his  tongue 
at  last.  "  He  was  a  writer,  —  he  wrote 
plays."  That  was  as  much  as  I  could 
get  out  of  the  youngling.  I  remember 
meeting  some  boys  under  the  monument 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  testing  their 
knowledge  as  I  did  that  of  the  Stratford 
boys.  "  What  is  this  great  stone  pillar 
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here  for  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Battle  fought 
here,  —  great  battle."  "  Who  fought  ?  " 
"  Americans  and  British."  (I  never 
hear  the  expression  Britishers.)  "  Who 
was  the  general  on  the  American  side  ?  " 
"  Don'  know,  —  General  Washington  or 
somebody."  —  What  is  an  old  battle, 
though  it  may  have  settled  the  destinies 
of  a  nation,  to  the  game  of  base-ball 
between  the  Boston  and  Chicago  Nines 
which  is  to  come  off  to-morrow,  or  to 
the  game  of  marbles  which  Tom  and 
Dick  are  just  going  to  play  together 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  obelisk 
which  commemorates  the  conflict  ? 

The  room  more  especially  assigned  to 
me  looked  out,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  a  stone 's-throw,  on  the  northern  as- 
pect of  the  church  where  Shakespeare 
lies  buried.  Workmen  were  busy  on 
the  roof  of  the  transept.  I  could  not 
conveniently  climb  up  to  have  a  talk 
with  the  roofers,  but  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  were  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  dust  over  which  they  were  work- 
ing. How  small  a  matter  literature  is 
to  the  great  seething,  toiling,  struggling, 
love-making,  bread-winning,  child-rear- 
ing, death  -  awaiting  men  and  women 
who  fill  this  huge,  palpitating  world  of 
ours  !  It  would  be  worth  while  to  pass 
a  week  or  a  month  among  the  plain, 
average  people  of  Stratford.  What  is 
the  relative  importance  in  human  well- 
being  of  the  emendations  of  the  text  of 
Hamlet  and  the  patching  of  the  old 
trousers  and  the  darning  of  the  old  stock- 
ings which  task  the  needles  of  the  hard- 
working households  that  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  these  narrow  streets  and  al- 
leys ?  I  ask  the  question  ;  the  reader 
may  answer  it. 

Our  host,  Mr.  Flower,  is  more  deeply 
interested,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  "  Shakespeare  Memorial  " 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Under  Mr.  Flower's  guidance  we  got 
into  one  of  his  boats,  and  were  rowed 
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up  the  stream  to  the  Memorial  edifice. 
There  is  a  theatre,  in  a  round  tower 
which  has  borrowed  some  traits  from 
the  octagon  "  Globe  "  theatre  of  Shake- 
speare's day  ;  a  Shakespeare  library  and 
portrait  gallery  are  forming ;  and  in  due 
time  these  buildings,  of  stately  dimen- 
sions and  built  solidly  of  brick,  will  con- 
stitute a  Shakespearean  centre  which  will 
attract  to  itself  many  mementos  now  scat- 
tered about  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  remembered 
our  native  land  with  all  the  affectionate 
pride  of  temporary  exiles,  and  did  not 
forget  to  drink  at  lunch  to  the  pros- 
perity and  continued  happiness  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  af- 
ternoon we  took  to  the  boat  again,  and 
were  rowed  up  the  river  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Flower,  where  we  found 
another  characteristic  English  family, 
with  its  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was 
the  typical  English  boy,  most  pleasing 
and  attractive  in  look,  voice,  and  man- 
ner. 

I  attempt  no  description  of  the  church, 
the  birthplace,  or  the  other  constantly 
visited  and  often  described  localities. 
The  noble  bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  and 
afterwards  widened,  excited  my  admira- 
tion. It  was  a  much  finer  piece  of  work 
than  the  one  built  long  afterwards.  I 
have  hardly  seen  anything  which  gave 
me  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  old  English  workmen. 
They  built  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time,  and  the  New  Zealander  will  have 
to  wait  a  long  while  before  he  will  find 
that  broken  arch  from  which  he  is  to 
survey  the  ruins  of  London. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  pick  up  a  new 
epithet  to  apply  to  the  poet  upon  whose 
genius  our  language  has  nearly  exhaust- 
ed itself.  It  delights  me  to  speak  of 
him  in  the  words  which  I  have  just 
found  in  a  memoir  not  yet  a  century  old, 
as  "  the  Warwickshire  bard,"  "  the  ines- 
timable Shakespeare." 


Ever  since  Miss  Bacon  made  her  in- 
sane attempt  to  unearth  what  is  left  of 
Shakespeare's  bodily  frame,  the  thought 
of  doing  reverently  and  openly  what  she 
would  have  done  by  stealth  has  been 
entertained  by  psychologists,  artists,  and 
others  who  would  like  to  know  what 
were  his  cranial  developments,  and  to 
judge  from  the  conformation  of  the  skull 
and  face  which  of  the  various  portraits 
is  probably  the  true  one.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  but  for  the  curse  invoked 
upon  the  person  who  should  disturb  his 
bones,  in  the  well-known  lines  on  the  slab 
which  covers  him,  he  would  rest,  like 
Napoleon,  like  Washington,  in  a  fitting 
receptacle  of  marble  or  porphyry.  In 
the  transfer  of  his  remains  the  curiosity 
of  men  of  science  and  artists  would  have 
been  gratified,  if  decay  had  spared  the 
solid  portions  of  his  material  structure. 
It  was  probably  not  against  such  a  trans- 
fer that  the  lines  were  written,  —  who- 
ever was  their  author,  —  but  in  the  fear 
that  they  would  be  carried  to  the  char- 
nel-house. 

"  In  this  charnel-house  was  contained 
a  vast  collection  of  human  bones.  How 
long  they  had  been  deposited  there  is  not 
easily  to  be  determined  ;  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  immense  quantity  contained  in 
the  vault,  it  could  have  been  used  for  no 
other  purpose  for  many  ages."  "  It  is 
probable  that  from  an  early  contempla- 
tion of  this  dreary  spot  Shakespeare  im- 
bibed that  horror  of  a  violation  of  sepul- 
ture which  is  observable  in  many  parts  of 
his  writings." 

The  body  of  Raphael  was  disinterred 
in  1833  to  settle  a  question  of  identity  of 
the  remains,  and  placed  in  a  new  coffin 
of  lead,  which  was  deposited  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus  presented  by  the  Pope.  The 
sarcophagus,  with  its  contents,  was  re- 
placed in  the  same  spot  from  which  the 
remains  had  been  taken.  But  for  the 
inscription  such  a  transfer  of  the  bones 
of  Shakespeare  would  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  possibly  carried  out.  Kings 
and  emperors  have  commonly  been 
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treated  in  this  way  after  death,  and  the 
proposition  is  no  more  an  indignity  than 
was  that  of  the*  exhumation  of  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon,  or  of  Andre',  or  of 
the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
But  sentiment,  a  tender  regard  for  the 
supposed  wishes  of  the  dead  poet,  and 
a  natural  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
violating  a  dying  wish,  coupled  with  the 
execration  of  its  contemner,  are  too  pow- 
erful for  the  arguments  of  science  and 
the  pleadings  of  art.  If  Shakespeare's 
body  had  been  embalmed,  —  which  there 
is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  to  suppose, 
—  the  desire  to  compare  his  features  with 
the  bust  and  the  portraits  would  have 
been  much  more  imperative.  When  the 
body  of  Charles  the  First  was  examined, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  in  the  presence  of  the  Regent,  af- 
terwards George  the  Fourth,  the  face 
would  have  been  recognized  at  once  by 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  Vandyke's 
portrait  of  the  monarch,  if  the  lithograph 
which  comes  attached  to  Sir  Henry's 
memoir  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
what  they  found.  Even  the  .bony  frame- 
work of  the  face,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  know,  has  sometimes  a  striking  like- 
ness to  what  it  was  when  clothed  in  its 
natural  features.  As  between  the  first 
engraved  portrait  and  the  bust  in  the 
church,  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  face  would  probably  be  deci- 
sive. But  the  world  can  afford  to  live 
without  solving  this  doubt,  and  leave 
his  perishing  vesture  of  decay  to  its  re- 
pose. 

After  seeing  the  Shakespeare  shrines, 
we  drove  over  to  Shottery,  and  visit- 
ed the  Anne  Hathaway  cottage.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  ever  saw  it  before, 
but  it  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  if  I 
had  lived  in  it.  The  two  old  ladies 
who  showed  it  were  agreeably  commu- 
nicative, and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
place. 

A  delightful  excursion  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  carried  our  party,  consisting 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flower,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Willett,  with  A and  myself,  to  Comp- 

ton  Wynyate,  a  most  interesting  old 
mansion,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  who,  with  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Lady  William  Compton,  welcomed 
us  and  showed  us  all  the  wonders  of  the 
place.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  but  hot 
enough  for  one  of  our  American  July 
days.  The  drive  was  through  English  ru- 
ral scenery  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  lovely. 
The  old  house  is  a  great  curiosity.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  The  place,  as  well  as  the 
edifice,  is  a  study  for  the  antiquarian. 
Remains  of  the  old  moat  which  surround- 
ed it  are  still  distinguishable.  The  twist- 
ed and  variously  figured  chimneys  are  of 
singular  variety  and  exceptional  forms. 
Compton  Wynyate  is  thought  to  get  its 
name  from  the  vineyards  formerly  un- 
der cultivation  on  the  hillsides,  which 
show  the  signs  of  having  been  laid  out 
in  terraces.  The  great  hall,  with  its  gal- 
lery, and  its  hangings,  and  the  long  ta- 
ble made  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree, 
carries  one  back  into  the  past  centuries. 
There  are  strange  nooks  and  corners 
and  passages  in  the  old  building,  and 
one  place,  a  queer  little  "  cubby-hole," 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  I  asked  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  pointed  out  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  most  courteously, 
about  the  ghosts  who  of  course  were  ten- 
ants in  common  with  the  living  propri- 
etors. I  was  surprised  when  he  told 
me  there  were  none.  It  was  incredible, 
for  here  was  every  accommodation  for 
a  spiritual  visitant.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected at  least  one  haunted  chamber,  to 
say  nothing  of  blood-stains  that  could 
never  be  got  rid  of ;  but  there  were  no 
legends  of  the  supernatural  or  the  ter- 
rible. 

After  we  had  been  over  the  house  we 
went  out  on  the  lawn,  and  there  had  some 
refreshments  served  us,  among  which 
were  some  hot-house  peaches,  ethereally 
delicate  as  if  they  had  grown  in  the  Ely- 
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sian  Fields  and  been  stolen  from  a  ban- 
quet of  angels. 

It  seems  as  if  Compton  Wynyate 
must  have  been  written  about  in  some 
novel  or  romance,  —  perhaps  in  more 
than  one  of  both.  It  is  the  place  of  all 
others  to  be  the  scene  of  a  romantic 
story.  It  lies  so  hidden  away  among 
the  hills  that  its  vulgar  name,  according 
to  old  Camden,  was  "Compton  in  the 
Hole."  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  any  actual  conflict,  but  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  demolition  in  the  great 
civil  war,  and  in  1646  it  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliament  army. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  6th,  our 
hosts  had  a  large  garden-party.  If  noth- 
ing is  more  trying  than  one  of  these  out- 
of-door  meetings  on  a  cold,  windy,  damp 
day,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
such  a  social  gathering  if  the  place  and 
the  weather  are  just  what  we  could  wish 
them.  The  garden-party  of  this  after- 
noon was  as  near  perfection  as  such  a 
meeting  could  well  be.  The  day  was 
bright  and  warm,  but  not  uncomfortably 
so,  to  me,  at  least.  The  company  strolled 
about  the  grounds,  or  rested  on  the  piaz- 
zas, or  watched  the  birds  in  the  aviary, 
or  studied  rudimentary  humanity  in  the 
monkey,  or,  better  still,  in  a  charming 
baby,  for  the  first  time  on  exhibition 
since  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  sun- 
shine. Every  one  could  dispose  of  him- 
self or  herself  as  fancy  might  suggest. 
I  broke  away  at  one  time,  and  wandered 
alone  by  the  side  of  the  Avon,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  trees  upon  its  bank. 
The  whole  scene  was  as  poetical,  as  in- 
spiring, as  any  that  I  remember.  It 
would  be  easy  to  write  verses  about  it, 
but  unwritten  poems  are  so  much  better ! 

One  reminiscence  of  that  afternoon 
claims  precedence  over  all  the  rest.  The 
reader  must  not  forget  that  I  have  been 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  for  thirty-five 
years  a  professor  in  a  medical  school. 
Among  the  guests  whom  I  met  in  the 
grounds  was  a  gentleman  of  the  medical 
profession,  whose  name  I  had  often 


heard,  and  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
and  talk  with.  This  was  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  D*  of  Birmingham. 
Mr.,  or  more  properly  Dr.,  Tait  has  had 
the  most  extraordinary  success  in  a  class 
of  cases  long  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgery.  If  I  refer  to  it  as  a 
scientific  hari  kari,  not  for  the  taking 
but  for  the  saving  of  life,  I  shall  come 
near  enough  to  its  description.  This 
operation  is  said  to  have  been  first  per- 
formed by  an  American  surgeon  in  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  the  year  1809.  So 
rash  and  dangerous  did  it  seem  to  most 
of  the  profession  that  it  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  if  to  attempt  it  were  a  crime. 
Gradually,  however,  by  improved  meth- 
ods, and  especially  by  the  most  assiduous 
care  in  nursing  the  patient  after  the 
operation,  the  mortality  grew  less  and 
less,  until  it  was  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  indeed  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  resources  of  surgery.  Mr.  Law- 
son  Tait  has  had,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  most  wonderful  series 
of  successful  cases  on  record:  namely, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  consecutive 
operations  without  a  single  death. 

As  I  sat  by  the  side  of  this  great  sur- 
geon, a  question  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  which  I  leave  the  reader  to  think 
over.  Which  would  give  the  most  satis- 
faction to  a  thoroughly  humane  and  un- 
selfish being,  of  cultivated  intelligence 
and  lively  sensibilities :  to  have  written 
all  the  plays  which  Shakespeare  has  left 
as  an  inheritance  for  mankind,  or  to 
have  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death 
more  than  a  hundred  fellow-creatures,  — 
almost  seven  scores  of  suffering  women, 
—  and  restored  them  to  sound  and  com- 
fortable existence  ?  It  would  be  curious 
to  get  the  answers  of  a  hundred  men 
and  a  hundred  women,  of  a  hundred 
young  people  and  a  hundred  old  ones, 
of  a  hundred  scholars  and  a  hundred 
operatives.  My  own  specialty  is  ask- 
ing questions,  not  answering  them,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  not  receive  a  peck  or  two 
of  letters  inquiring  of  me  how  I  should 
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choose  if  such  a  question  were  asked 
me.  It  may  prove  as  fertile  a  source  of 
dispute  as  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger." 

It  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to 
pass  a  single  night  close  to  the  church 
where  Shakespeare's  dust  lies  buried. 
A  single  visit  by  daylight  leaves  a  com- 
paratively slight  impression.  But  when, 
after  a  night's  sleep,  one  wakes  up  and 
sees  the  spire  and  the  old  walls  full  be- 
fore him,  that  impression  is  very  greatly 
deepened,  and  the  whole  scene  becomes 
far  more  a  reality.  Now  I  was  nearly 
a  whole  week  at  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon. 
The  church,  its  exterior,  its  interior,  the 
birthplace,  the  river,  had  time  to  make 
themselves  permanent  images  in  my 
mind.  To  effect  this  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  exposure,  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  a  photographic  negative. 

And  so  we  bade  good-by  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  its  hospitalities,  with  grate- 
ful remembrances  of  our  kind  entertain- 
ers and  all  they  did  for  our  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

'Where  should  we  go  next  ?  Our  trav- 
elling host  proposed  Great  Malvern,  a 
famous  watering-place,  where  we  should 
find  peace,  rest,  and  good  accommoda- 
tions. So  there  we  went,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  installed  at  the  "  Foley 
Arms  "  hotel.  The  room  I  was  shown 
to  looked  out  upon  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and  from  the  window  of  that  shop  stared 
out  upon  me  a  plaster  bust  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  Samuel  Hahnemann. 
I  was  glad  to  change  to  another  apart- 
ment, but  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  some 
of  his  American  followers  to  know  that 
traces  of  homoeopathy  —  or  what  still 
continues  to  call  itself  so  —  survive  in 
the  Old  World,  which  we  have  under- 
stood was  pretty  well  tired  of  it. 

We  spent  several  days  very  pleasantly 
at  Great  Malvern.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  hills,  the  loftiest  of  which  is 

over  a  thousand  feet  in  height.     A 

and  I  thought  we  would  go  to  the  top  of 
one  of  these,  known  as  the  Beacon.  We 


hired  a  "  four-wheeler,"  dragged  by  a 
much-enduring  horse  and  in  charge  of  a 
civil  young  man.  We  turned  out  of  one 
of  the  streets  not  far  from  the  hotel,  and 
found  ourselves  facing  an  ascent  covered 
with  asphalt,  and  looking  like  what  I 
should  suppose  would  be  a  pretty  steep 
toboggan  slide.  We  both  drew  back. 
"  Facilis  oscensus,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  sed  revocare  gradum."  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  up,  if  you  are  dragged  up, 
but  how  will  it  be  to  come  down  such  a 
declivity  ?  When  we  reached  it  on  our 
return,  the  semi-precipice  had  lost  all  its 
terrors.  We  had  seen  and  travelled  over 
so  much  worse  places  that  this  little  bit 
of  slanting  road  seemed  as  nothing. 
The  road  which  wound  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Beacon  was  narrow  and  un- 
even. It  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
steep  hillside,  —  so  close  that  there  were 
times  when  every  one  of  our  forty  digits 
curled  up  like  a-bird's  claw.  If  we  went 
over,  it  would  not  be  a  fall  down  a  good 
honest  precipice,  —  a  swish  through  the 
air  and  a  smash  at  the  bottom,  —  but  a 
tumbling,  and  a  rolling  over  and  over, 
and  a  bouncing  and  bumping,  ever  accel- 
erating until  we  bounded  into  the  level 
below,  all  ready  for  the  coroner.  At  one 

sudden  turn  of  the  road  A declared 

that  very  nearly  half  the  horse's  body 
projected  beyond  the  edge  of  the  road, 
and  that  if  the  beast  had  been  a  few 
inches  longer  he  would  have  toppled 
over.  When  we  got  close  to  the  sum- 
mit we  found  the  wind  blowing  almost 

a  gale.     A says  in  her  diary  that  I 

(meaning  her  honored  parent)  "  nearly 
blew  off  the  top  of  the  mountain."  It 
is  true  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
something  fearful,  and  seeing  that  two 
young  men  near  me  were  exposed  to  its 
fury,  I  offered  an  arm  to  each  of  them, 
which  they  were  not  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept ;  A was  equally  attentive  to 

another  young  person ;  and  having  seen 
as  much  of  the  prospect  as  we  cared  to, 
we  were  glad  to  get  back  to  our  four- 
wheeler,  after  a  perilous  journey  almost 
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comparable  to  Mark  Twain's  ascent  of 
the  Riffelberg. 

At  Great  Malvern  we  were  delicious- 
ly  idle.  We  walked  about  the  place, 
rested  quietly,  drove  into  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  and  made  a  single  excursion, 
—  to  Tewkesbury.  There  are  few  places 
better  worth  seeing  than  this  fine  old 
town,  full  of  historical  associations  and 
monumental  relics.  The  magnificent 
old  abbey  church  is  the  central  object 
of  interest.  The  noble  Norman  tower, 
one  hundred  and  thirty -two  feet  in 
height,  was  once  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
which  fell  during  divine  service  on 
Easter  Day  of  the  year  1559.  The  arch 
of  the  west  entrance  is  sixteen  feet  high 
and  thirty-four  feet  wide.  The  fourteen 
columns  of  the  nave  are  each  six  feet 
and  three  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty 
feet  in  height.  I  did  not  take  these 
measurements  from  the  fabric  itself,  but 
from  the  guide-book,  and  I  give  them 
here  instead  of  saying  that  the  columns 
were  huge,  enormous,  colossal,  as  they 
did  most  assuredly  seem  to  me.  The  old 
houses  of  Tewkesbury  compare  well  with 
the  finest  of  those  in  Chester.  I  have  a 
photograph  before  me  of  one  of  them,  in 
which  each  of  the  three  upper  floors 
overhangs  the  one  beneath  it,  and  the 
windows  in  the  pointed  gable  above  pro- 
ject over  those  of  the  fourth  floor. 

I  ought  to  have  visited  the  site  of 
Holme  Castle,  the  name  of  which  re- 
minds me  of  my  own  origin.  "  The 
meaning  of  the  Saxon  word  '  Holme  '  is 
a  meadow  surrounded  with  brooks,  and 
here  it  is  not  only  called  Holme  Castle, 
but  the  meadow  is  described  as  the 
'  Holme,  —  where  the  castle  was.'  "  The 
final  s  in  the  name  as  we  spell  it  is  a 
frequent  addition  to  old  English  names, 
as  Camden  mentions,  giving  the  name 
Holmes  among  the  examples.  As  there 
is  no  castle  at  the  Holme  now,  I  need 
not  pursue  my  inquiries  any  further.  It 
was  by  accident  that  I  stumbled  on  this 
bit  of  archaeology,  and  as  I  have  a  good 
many  namesakes,  it  may  perhaps  please 


some  of  them  to  be  told  about  it.  Few 
of  us  hold  any  castles,  I  think,  in  these 
days,  except  our  chateaux  en  Espagne, 
of  which,  I  doubt  not,  many  of  us  are 
lords  and  masters. 

In  another  of  our  excursions  we  vis- 
ited a  venerable  church,  where  our  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  particular  monu- 
ment. It  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  by  his 
"  wretched  widow,"  who  records  upon 
the  marble  that  there  never  was  such  a 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  and  that  there  never 
was  anybody  so  miserable  as  she,  —  no, 
never,  never,  never  !  These  are  not  the 
exact  words,  but  this  is  pretty  nearly 
what  she  declares.  The  story  is  that 
she  married  again  within  a  year. 

From  my  window  at  the  Foley  Arms 
I  can  see  the  tower  of  the  fine  old  abbey 
church  of  Malvern,  which  would  be  a 
centre  of  pilgrimages  if  it  were  in  our 
country.  But  England  is  full  of  such 
monumental  structures,  into  the  history 
of  which  the  local  antiquarians  burrow, 
and  pass  their  peaceful  lives  in  studying 
and  writing  about  them  with  the  same 
innocent  enthusiasm  that  White  of  Sel- 
borne  manifested  in  studying  nature  as 
his  village  showed  it  to  him. 

In  our  long  drives  we  have  seen  every- 
where the  same  picturesque  old  cottages, 
with  the  pretty  gardens,  and  abundant 
flowers,  and  noble  trees,  more  frequently 
elms  than  any  other.  One  day  —  it  was 
the  10th  of  July  —  we  found  ourselves 
driving  through  what  seemed  to  be  a 
gentleman's  estate,  an  ample  domain, 
well  wooded  and  well  kept.  On  inquiring 
to  whom  this  place  belonged,  I  was  told 
that  the  owner  was  Sir  Edmund  Lech- 
mere.  The  name  had  a  very  familiar 
sound  to  my  ears.  Without  rising  from 
the  table  at  which  I  am  now  writing,  I 
have  only  to  turn  my  head,  and  in  full 
view,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  just 
across  the  estuary  of  the  Charles,  shin- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  are  the  roofs 
and  spires  and  chimneys  of  East  Cam- 
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bridge,  always  known  in  my  younger 
days  as  Lechmere's  Point.  Judge  Rich- 
ard Lechmere  was  one  of  our  old  Cam- 
bridge Tories,  whose  property  was  con- 
fiscated at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
An  engraving  of  his  handsome  house, 
which  stands  next  to  the  Vassal!  house, 
long  known  as  Washington's  headquar- 
ters, and  since  not  less  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  Longfellow,  is  before  me,  on 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  pleasing  little 
volume,  "  The  Cambridge  of  1776."  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  Lechmeres 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  owner  of 
this  property.  If  so,  he  probably  knows 
all  that  I  could  tell  him  about  his  colo- 
nial relatives,  who  were  very  grand  peo- 
ple, belonging  to  a  little  aristocratic  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  relatives  who  were 
faithful  to  their  king  and  their  church. 
The  Baroness  Riedesel,  wife  of  a  Hes- 
sian officer  who  had  been  captured,  was 
for  a  while  resident  in  this  house,  and 
her  name,  scratched  on  a  window-pane, 
was  long  shown  as  a  sight  for  eyes  un- 
used to  titles  other  than  governor,  judge, 
colonel,  and  the  like.  I  was  tempted  to 
present  myself  at  Sir  Edmund's  door  as 
one  who  knew  something  about  the 
Lechmeres  in  America,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  a  descendant  of  the  rebels 
who  drove  off  Richard  and  Mary  Lech- 
mere  would  be  received. 

From  Great  Malvern  we  went  to  Bath, 
another  place  where  we  could  rest  and 
be  comfortable.  The  Grand  Pump- 
Room  Hotel  was  a  stately  building,  and 
the  bath-rooms  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  of  that  kind. 
The  remains  of  the  old  Roman  baths, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, are  partially  exposed.  What  sur- 
prises one  all  over  the  Old  World  is  to 
see  how  deeply  all  the  old  civilizations 
contrive  to  get  buried.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  cellar.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  cellar  floor  was 
once  the  sunlit  surface  of  the  smiling 
earth. 

I  looked  forward  to  seeing  Bath  with 


a  curious  kind  of  interest.  I  once  knew 
one  of  those  dear  old  English  ladies 
whom  one  finds  all  the  world  over,  with 
their  prim  little  ways,  and  their  gilt 
prayer-books,  and  lavender-scented  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  family  recollections.  She 
gave  me  the  idea  that  Bath,  a  city  where 
the  great  people  often  congregate,  was 
more  especially  the  paradise  of  decayed 
gentlewomen.  There,  she  told  me,  per- 
sons with  very  narrow  incomes  —  not 
demi-fortunes,  but  demi-quart-de-for- 
tunes  —  could  find  everything  arranged 
to  accommodate  their  modest  incomes. 
I  saw  the  evidence  of  this  everywhere. 
So  great  was  the  delight  I  had  in  look- 
ing in  at  the  shop-windows  of  the  long 
street  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  that,  after  exploring 
its  whole  length  by  myself,  I  went  for 

A ,  and  led  her  down  one  side  its 

whole  length  and  up  the  other.  In  these 
shops  the  precious  old  dears  could  buy 
everything  they  wanted  in  the  most  mi- 
nute quantities.  Such  tempting  heaps 
of  lumps  of  white  sugar,  only  twopence ! 
Such  delectable  cakes,  two  for  a  penny ! 
Such  seductive  scraps  of  meat,  which 
would  make  a  breakfast  nourishing  as 
well  as  relishing,  possibly  even  what 
called  itself  a  dinner,  blushing  to  see 
themselves  labelled  threepence  or  four- 
pence  !  We  did  not  know  whether  to 
smile  or  to  drop  a  tear,  as  we  contem- 
plated these  baits  hung  out  to  tempt  the 
coins  from  the  exiguous  purses  of  an- 
cient maidens,  forlorn  widows,  withered 
annuitants,  stranded  humanity  in  every 
stage  of  shipwrecked  penury.  I  am 
reminded  of  Thackeray's  "  Jack  Spig- 
got."  "And  what  are  your  pursuits, 
Jack  ?  says  I.  '  Sold  out  when  the 
governor  died.  Mother  lives  at  Bath. 
Go  down  there  once  a  year  for  a  week. 
Dreadful  slow.  Shilling  whist.'  "  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  picture  of  "  Cranford  "  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  from  a  village  in 
Cheshire,  but  Bath  must  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  its  "  elegant  econo- 
mies." Do  not  make  the  mistake,  how- 
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ever,  of  supposing  that  this  splendid 
watering-place,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
"the  handsomest  city  in  Britain,"  is 
only  a  city  of  refuge  for  people  that 
have  seen  better  days.  Lord  Macaulay 
speaks  of  it  as  "  that  beautiful  city  which 
charms  even  eyes  familiar  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Bramante  and  Palladio." 
If  it  is  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  a 
fashionable  resort  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Beau  Nash  or  of  Christopher  Anstey, 
it  has  never  lost  its  popularity.  Ches- 
terfield writes  in  1764,  "The  number 
of  people  in  this  place  is  infinite,"  and 
at  the  present  time  the  annual  influx 
of  visitors  is  said  to  vary  from  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand.  Many  of  its  public 
buildings  are  fine,  and  the  abbey  church, 
dating  from  1499,  is  an  object  of  much 
curiosity,  especially  on  account  of  the 
sculptures  on  its  western  facade.  These 
represent  two  ladders,  with  angels  going 
up  and  down  upon  them,  —  suggested 
by  a  dream  of  the  founder  of  the  church 
repeating  that  of  Jacob. 

On  the  14th  of  July  we  left  Bath  for 
Salisbury.  While  passing  Westbury, 
one  of  our  fellow-passengers  exclaimed, 
"  Look  out !  Look  out !  "  "  What  is 
it?"  "  The  horse  !  the  horse  !"  All 
our  heads  turned  to  the  window,  and  all 
our  eyes  fastened  on  the  figure  of  a 
white  horse,  upon  a  hillside  some  miles 
distant.  This  was  not  the  white  horse 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has  made 
famous,  but  one  of  much  less  archaic 
aspect  and  more  questionable  history. 
A  little  book  which  we  bought  tells  us 
all  we  care  to  know  about  it.  "  It  is 
formed  by  excoriating  the  turf  over  the 
steep  slope  of  the  northern  escarpment  of 
Salisbury  Plain."  It  was  "  remodelled  " 
in  1778,  and  "  restored  "  in  1873  at  a  cost 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds. 
It  is  said  that  a  smaller  and  ruder  horse 
stood  here  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  of 
Alfred  over  the  Danes.  However  that 
may  be,  the  horse  we  now  see  on  the 
hillside  is  a  very  modern-looking  and 


well-shaped  animal,  and  is  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  :  length,  170  feet ; 
height  from  highest  part  of  back,  128 
feet ;  thickness  of  body,  55  feet ;  length 
of  head,  50  feet ;  eye,  6  by  8  feet.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  little  animal  as  we  see  it 
in  the  distance. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  was  my  first  love 
among  all  the  wonderful  ecclesiastical 
buildings  which  I  saw  during  my  ear- 
lier journey.  I  looked  forward  to  see- 
ing it  again  with  great  anticipations  of 
pleasure,  which  were  more  than  real- 
ized. 

Our  travelling  host  had  taken  a  whole 
house  in  the  Close,  —  a  privileged  en- 
closure, containing  the  cathedral,  the 
bishop's  palace,  houses  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  limited  number  of  private  residences, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  which  was  given 
over  entirely  into  the  hands  of  our  party 
during  our  visit.  The  house  was  about 
as  near  the  cathedral  as  Mr.  Flower's 
house,  where  we  stayed  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  was  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  was  very  completely  fur- 
nished, and  in  the  room  assigned  to  me 
as  my  library  I  found  books  in  various 
languages,  showing  that  the  residence 
was  that  of  a  scholarly  person. 

If  one  had  to  name  the  apple  of  the 
eye  of  England,  I  think  he  would  be 
likely  to  say  that  Salisbury  Cathedral 
was  as  near  as  he  could  come  to  it,  and 
that  the  white  of  the  eye  was  Salisbury 
Close.  The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  the  gates  of  which  —  its 
eyelids  —  are  closed  every  night  at  a 
seasonable  hour,  at  which  the  virtuous  in- 
habitants are  expected  to  be  in  their  safe 
and  sacred  quarters.  Houses  within  this 
hallowed  precinct  naturally  bring  a  high- 
er rent  than  those  of  the  unsanctified 
and  unprotected  region  outside  of  its 
walls.  It  is  a  realm  of  peace,  glorified 
by  the  divine  edifice,  which  lif  ts  the  least 
imaginative  soul  upward  to  the  heavens 
its  spire  seems  trying  to  reach ;  beautified 
by  rows  of  noble  elms  which  stretch  high 
aloft,  as  if  in  emulation  of  the  spire ; 
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beatified  by  holy  memories  of  the  good 
and  great  men  who  have  worn  their  lives 
out  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  temples. 

For  a  whole  week  we  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  spire  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral. Our  house  was  opposite  the  north 
transept,  only  separated  by  the  road  in 
front  of  it  from  the  cathedral  grounds. 
Here,  as  at  Stratford,  I  learned  what  it 
was  to  awake  morning  after  morning 
and  find  that  I  was  not  dreaming,  but 
there  in  the  truth-telling  daylight  the  ob- 
ject of  my  admiration,  devotion,  almost 
worship,  stood  before  me.  I  need  not 
here  say  anything  more  of  the  cathedral, 
except  that  its  perfect  exterior  is  hardly 
equalled  in  beauty  by  its  interior,  which 
looks  somewhat  bare  and  cold.  It  was 
my  impression  that  there  is  more  to 
study  than  to  admire  in  the  interior,  but 
I  saw  the  cathedral  so  much  oftener  on 
the  outside  than  on  the  inside  that  I 
may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  noble  building. 

Nothing  could  be  more  restful  than 
our  week  at  Salisbury.  There  was 
enough  in  the  old  town  be'sides  the  ca- 
thedral to  interest  us,  —  old  buildings,  a 
museum  full  of  curious  objects,  and  the 
old  town  itself.  When  I  was  there  the 
first  time,  I  remember  that  we  picked  up 
a  guide-book  in  which  we  found  a  verse 
that  has  remained  in  my  memory  ever 
since.  It  is  an  epitaph  on  a  native  of 
Salisbury  who  died  in  Venice. 
"  Born  in  the  English  Venice,  thou  didst  dye 

Dear  Friend,  in  the  Italian  Salisbury." 

This  would  be  hard  to  understand  ex- 
cept for  the  explanation  which  the  local 
antiquarians  give  us  of  its  significance. 
The  Wiltshire  Avon  flows  by  or  through 
the  town,  which  is  drained  by  brooks 
that  run  through  its  streets.  These, 
which  used  to  be  open,  are  now  covered 
over,  and  thus  the  epitaph  becomes  some- 
what puzzling,  as  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  of  Venice  in  walking  about  the 
town. 

While  at  Salisbury  we  made  several 


excursions :  to  Old  Sarum ;  to  Bemer- 
ton,  where  we  saw  the  residence  of  holy 
George  Herbert,  and  visited  the  little 
atom  of  a  church  in  which  he  ministered  ; 
to  Clarendon  Park ;  to  Wilton,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  most  inter- 
esting place  for  itself  and  its  recollec- 
tions ;  and  lastly  to  Stonehenge.  My 
second  visit  to  the  great  stones  after  so 
long  an  interval  was  a  strange  experi- 
ence. But  what  is  half  a  century  to  a 
place  like  Stonehenge  ?  Nothing  dwarfs 
an  individual  life  like  one  of  these  mas- 
sive, almost  unchanging  monuments  of 
an  antiquity  which  refuses  to  be  mea- 
sured. The  "  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain  "  was  represented  by  an  old  man, 
who  told  all  he  knew  and  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  great  stones,  and  sheared 
a  living,  not  from  sheep,  but  from  visit- 
ors, in  the  shape  of  shillings  and  six- 
pences. I  saw  nothing  that  wore  un- 
woven wool  on  its  back  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  monuments,  but  sheep  are 
shown  straggling  among  them  in  the 
photographs. 

The  broken  circle  of  stones,  some  in 
their  original  position,  some  bending 
over  like  old  men,  some  lying  prostrate, 
suggested  the  thoughts  which  took  form 
in  the  following  verses.  They  were  read 
at  the  annual  meeting,  in  January,  of 
the  class  which  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  the  year  1829.  Eight  of  the 
fifty-nine  men  who  graduated  sat  round 
the  small  table.  There  were  several  oth- 
er classmates  living,  but  infirmity,  dis- 
tance, and  other  peremptory  reasons  kept 
them  from  being  with  us.  I  have  read 
forty  poems  at  our  successive  annual 
meetings.  I  will  introduce  this  last  one 
by  quoting  a  stanza  from  the  poem  I 
read  in  1851 :  — 

As  one  by  one  is  falling 

Beneath  the  leaves  or  snows, 
Each  memory  still  recalling 

The  broken  ring  shall  close, 
Till  the  night  winds  softly  pass 

O'er  the  green  and  growing  grass, 
Where  it  waves  on  the  graves 

Of  the  "  Boys  of  'Twenty-Nine." 
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THE  BROKEN  CIRCLE. 


I  stood  on  Sarum's  treeless  plain, 

The  waste  that  careless  Nature  owns ; 

Lone  tenants  of  her  bleak  domain, 

Loomed  huge  and  gray  the  Druid  stones. 

Upheaved  in  many  a  billowy  mound 
The  sea-like,  naked  turf  arose, 

Where    wandering    flocks    went    nibbling 

round 
The  mingled  graves  of  friends  and  foes. 

The  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane, 
This  windy  desert  roamed  in  turn  ; 

Unmoved  these  mighty  blocks  remain 
Whose  story  none  that  lives  may  learn. 

Erect,  half  buried,  slant  or  prone, 

These  awful  listeners,  blind  and  dumb, 

Hear   the   strange   tongues   of    tribes   un- 
known, 
As  wave  on  wave  they  go  and  come. 

' '  Who  are  you,  giants,  whence  and  why  ?  ' ' 

I  stand  and  ask  in  blank  amaze  ; 
My  soul  accepts  their  mute  reply : 
"  A  mystery,  as  are  you  that  gaze. 

"  A  silent  Orpheus  wrought  the  charm 

From  riven  rocks  their  spoils  to  bring ; 
A  nameless  Titan  lent  his  arm 
To  range  us  in  our  magic  ring. 

"  But  Time  with  still  and  stealthy  stride, 
That  climbs  and  treads  and  levels  all, 
That  bids  the  loosening  keystone  slide, 
And  topples  down  the  crumbling  wall,  - 


"  Time,  that  unbuilds  the  quarried  past, 

Leans   on    these   wrecks    that   press   the 

sod ; 

They  slant,  they  stoop,  they  fall  at  last, 
And  strew  the  turf  their  priests  have  trod. 

"  No  more  our  altar's  wreath  of  smoke 

Floats  up  with  morning's  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  fires  are  dead,  the  ring  is  broke, 
Where  stood  the  many  stand  the  few." 

—  My  thoughts  had  wandered  far  away, 
Borne  off  on  Memory's  outspread  wing, 

To  where  in  deepening  twilight  lay 

The  wrecks  of  friendship's  broken  ring. 

Ah  me  !  of  all  our  goodly  train 

How  few  will  find  our  banquet  hall ! 

Yet  why  with  coward  lips  complain 

That  this  must  lean  and  that  must  fall  ? 

Cold  is  the  Druid's  altar-stone, 

Its  vanished  flame  no  more  returns  ; 

But  ours  no  chilling  damp  has  known,  — 
Unchanged,  unchanging,  still  it  burns. 

So  let  our  broken  circle  stand 
A  wreck,  a  remnant,  yet  the  same, 

While  one  last,  loving,  faithful  hand 
Still  lives  to  feed  its  altar-flame  ! 

My  heart  has  gone  back  over  the 
waters  to  my  old  friends  and  my  own 
home.  When  this  vision  has  faded,  I 
will  return  to  the  silence  of  the  lovely 
Close  and  the  shadow  of  the  great  Ca- 
thedral. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


ELIHU  VEDDER'S  PICTURES. 


A  PATH  so  steep  and  thorny  as  that 
of  the  ideal  in  painting  is  entered  by 
none  but  the  brave.  The  obstacles  are 
many  and  vast^  the  pitfalls  deep,  the 
precipices  dizzy  and  dreadful.  One 
must  be  strong  indeed  to  dwell  always 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  great  ideas. 
How  may  the  intangible  be  grasped, 
the  unspeakable  described  ?  Is  it  not, 
in  fine,  chimerical  for  a  painter,  bound 
down  as  he  is  by  the  almost  inflexible 
conventions  of  his  craft,  to  aim  so  high  ? 


These  are  some  of  the  natural  doubts 
and  questions  that  arise  when  Elihu 
Vedder's  pictures  are  seen.  For  Ved- 
der  is,  more  frankly  and  thoroughly  than 
any  other  American  painter,  an  idealist ; 
in  this  age  of  naturalism  and  realism  he 
has  set  his  face  squarely  in  the  contrary 
direction,  not  wholly  from  choice,  but 
because  of  an  innate  propensity. 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate entirely  the  artist's  aspirations  from 
his  outward  manner.  The  thinker  and 
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the  workman  must  be  regarded  as  one. 
The  art  of  painting  is  the  religion  of  the 
eye,  and,  like  all  other  religions,  it  has 
its  formulas.  Invisible  merits  are  of  no 
worth  in  this  cult ;  whereas  beauty  is  in 
some  sort  obligatory,  and  certainly  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  If  it  happens  some- 
times that  men  of  superior  intellects 
make  indifferent  painters,  such  instances 
may  be  set  down  as  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule  ;  for  in  art  a  small  spirit 
cannot  run  a  great  career,  and  it  is  the 
intense  desire  to  utter  truths  strongly 
felt  which  lends  an  orator  the  most  tell- 
ing eloquence. 

Better  than  any  modern  painter,  Ved- 
der  unites  with  a  wonderful  vein  of  im- 
agination the  necessary  command  over 
his  means  of  expression.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  an  artist  before  he  is  a  painter,  but 
his  manner  of  workmanship  is  uncom- 
monly well  suited  to  his  ideas  ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  Rubens' s  fluency 
and  unction,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a  Vero- 
nese, would  add  any  desirable  quality  to 
his  particular  effects. 
•  His  palette  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
holds  some  remarkable  hues  of  blue,  red, 
pink,  brown,  and  green,  which  we  shall 
see  very  positively  and  frankly  used, 
but  in  combinations  full  of  surprises  and 
extraordinary  effects  of  contrast.  His 
style  is  severe  and  elevated.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance  or  to  the  moment's  caprice. 
The  lines  in  all  his  groups  have  a  stud- 
ied grace  of  curves.  He  dreams,  but 
seldom  forgets  himself.  There  is  calcu- 
lation and  method  in  his  loftiest  flights. 
The  mysteries  of  life,  the  unknown  and 
the  preternatural,  symbols  and  allegories, 
themes  grand  and  terrible,  allure  him, 
and  he  undertakes  to  translate  into  in- 
telligible form  and  color  the  unsubstan- 
tial pictures  of  the  mind.  To  this  labor 
of  love,  above  all  other  merits,  he  brings 
the  gift  of  expression,  one  of  the  rarest 
endowments  of  the  artist.  His  pencil 
causes  the  very  souls  of  his  characters  to 
shine  forth  in  their  faces,  whether  the 
mood  be  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  anger,  or  of 


resignation.  No  fiery  passions  consume 
his  people,  but  a  slow,  deep  tide  of 
thought  and  f eeling,  more  often  mourn- 
ful than  merry,  moves  throughout  the 
tableaux  vivants  of  his  creation,  like  a 
solemn  symphony  in  the  minor  key. 

There  are  successes  in  painting  which 
appear  to  overthrow  many  of  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  judgment,  but  the 
old  tests  should  not  be  discarded  too  has- 
tily. No  art  is  more  conventional  than 
painting,  and  a  man  must  be  as  great  as 
the  greatest  to  be  a  law  unto  himself. 
(Are  not  the  critics  still  disputing  over 
Rembrandt's  Night  Watch  ?)  In  view 
of  this,  not  the  least  of  Vedder's  virtues 
as  an  artist  is  that  he  is  still  an  humble 
student  of  nature.  No  matter  how  high 
among  the  clouds  his  head  may  be,  since 
his  feet  are  planted  upon  this  terra  fir- 
ma,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  fall.  Mil- 
let well  said  that  the  spiritual  "  can  be 
expressed  only  by  the  observation  of  ob- 
jects in  their  truest  aspect,"  which  is 
a  painter's  way  of  stating  that  Nature 
"  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her."  There  is  thus  no  quarrel  between 
Nature  and  such  idealism  as  Vedder's. 
He  understands  perfectly  well  that  one 
cannot  walk  on  air.  The  precision  of  his 
manner  is  observable  in  his  most  auda- 
cious excursions  into  the  unreal.  There 
is  something  not  a  little  piquant  in  this 
contrast  between  the  sense  and  iho  style. 
The  most  astounding  declarations,  full 
of  novelty  and  weirdness,  are  made  in  a 
quiet  tone  and  the  most  approved  lan- 
guage, without  vagueness  as  without  pas- 
sion. This  method  is  very  convincing. 
In  the  accompaniment  to  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam  we  find  the  profound 
meditative  fatalism  of  the  Orient  ex- 
pressed in  forms  of  classical  purity  and 
dignity.  These  drawings  are  marvels 
of  invention  and  composition.  They 
are  free  from  the  venial  faults  of  exe- 
cution which  appear  occasionally  in  the 
paintings.  No  one  likes  an  infallible  ar- 
tist. Vedder's  power  of  expression  final- 
ly causes  the  sympathetic  critic  almost 
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to  regard  a  certain  heaviness  and  dry- 
ness  as  merits.  When  it  comes  to  this 
pass,  the  immense  influence  of  a  strong 
personality  is  revealed  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  the  style  is  not  all  of  the 
man. 

The  bent  of  Vedder's  mind  may  be 
understood  in  a  general  way  from  the 
very  titles  of  his  works.  One  of  his 
early  successes,  a  pictorial  conceit  which 
won  a  wide  celebrity  for  him,  was  The 
Lair  of  the  Sea  Serpent.  So  rare  is  im- 
agination among  painters  that  this  mor- 
sel was  welcomed  greedily.  There  was 
in  it  only  a  slight  promise  of  the  strong 
creative  fancy  which  animates  his  later 
paintings.  The  Lost  Mind,  the  Fisher- 
man and  the  Afrite,  the  Arab  listening 
to  the  great  Sphinx,  Young  Marsyas, 
Identity,  Genii,  and  kindred  subjects 
which  foUowed  will  be  remembered  by 
thousands  in  connection  with  Vedder's 
name.  Since  the  completion  in  1884  of 
the  drawings  inspired  by  Omar's  poem, 
he  has  painted  on  a  large  scale  four  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  same  source,  —  the 
Fates  gathering  in  the  Stars,  the  Cup  of 
Death,  the  Last  Man,  and  the  Cup  of 
Love.  Two  other  works  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  The  Soul  between  Doubt 
and  Faith,  and  Love  Ever  Present,  have 
been  exhibited  lately. 

The  extraordinary  picture  of  The 
Fates  is  Vedder's  own  thought  rather 
than  the  Persian's.  It  is  an  impressive 
page  from  the  No-man's-land  of  dreams. 
Upon  the  wrinkled  nightmare  peak  of  a 
dead  world,  such  as  the  eye  of  man  has 
never  seen,  aloft  in  the  boundless  blue 
spaces  of  the  night,  the  three  celestial 
fisherwomen  are  soberly  pursuing  their 
unheard-of  task>  —  hauling  in  a  vast  net, 
in  whose  meshes  are  entangled  the  stars, 
gleaming  like  molten  copper,  a  mirac- 
ulous draught  indeed.  The  time  of 
reckoning  has  come  ;  the  spindle,  distaff, 
and  shears,  with  which  the  omnipotent 
sisters  have  so  long  spun  out  and  cut  off 
the  thread  of  human  lif  e,  are  laid  aside  ; 
and  now  the  stern  goddesses  are  exe- 


cuting the  final  decree  of  destiny.  The 
strange  coloring  suits  the  fable  well.  It 
is  an  arrangement  of  deep  blues,  browns, 
and  greens,  with  touches  of  pink,  and 
here  and  there  silver  and  coppery  points 
of  light  for  the  stars.  Has  ever  a  paint- 
er, since  old  Signorelli,  had  such  a  star- 
tling vision  as  this  ;  or,  having  it,  has  he 
dared  to  set  it  down  ?  The  wonder  of 
it  is  that  the  mind  very  soon  accepts  the 
myth,  and  believes  in  it.  Unreality  has 
never  been  made  more  real. 

The  Cup  of  Death,  less  novel  as  a 
conception,  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
heavy  sorrow,  —  a  sorrow  profound  but 
not  incurable.  The  artist  has  approached 
this  solemn  subject  with  a  reverential 
spirit.  The  idea  of  an  irresistible  force 
is  embodied  in  the  majestic  form  of  the 
dusky  angel  of  Death,  who  holds  up  with 
averted  glance  the  cup  from  which  the 
maid  must  drink.  Death  is  portrayed, 
however,  not  as  a  cruel  conqueror,  not 
as  the  fell  sergeant,  "  strict  in  his  ar- 
rest," but  as  a  merciful  spirit,  whose 
bowed  head,  downcast  eyes,  and  protec- 
tive attitude  bespeak  a  humility  ap- 
proaching pity.  It  is  a  figure  of  Dan- 
tesque  proportions,  full  of  might  and 
mildness.  She  who  is  about  to  die  leans 
already  upon  the  stout  arm  of  her  liber- 
ator ;  her  pallid  features  (surmounted 
by  the  floral  emblems  of  innocence),  her 
unseeing  eyes  and  increasing  languor, 
show  too  plainly  that  life  is  well-nigh 
past.  But  a  roseate  light  from  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  valley  touches  even 
Death's  wide  wings  with  an  unearthly 
glow.  It  is  the  blessed  hue  of  hope. 
The  artist  has  painted  this  theme  twice ; 
the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
versions  is  in  the  color.  In  the  can- 
vas to  which  reference  has  been  made 
the  light  brown,  blue,  and  pink  tones  are 
delicate  and  agreeable,  but  the  wan  and 
ghastly  tints  of  the  replica  are  perhaps 
more  appropriate. 

The  Last  Man,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  not  a  cheerful  object.  A  stalwart, 
nude,  brown  figure,  he  stands  upon  a 
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mountain  top,  with  folded  arms,  leaning 
against  a  post,  grimly  awaiting  his  turn 
to  die.  Love  lies  dead  at  his  feet,  but 
the  loathsome  serpent  Evil  survives  to 
poison  his  last  hours  on  earth  with  bitter 
taunts  and  rebellious  hints.  All  about 
him  in  this  ashen  solitude  are  strewn  the 
bones  of  dead  friends  and  kindred,  to  em- 
phasize his  frightful  loneliness.  The  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  ladder  symbolize  the 
failure  of  cherished  hopes  and  ambitions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Last  Man 
'frowns,  and  in  his  wrath  and  melancholy 
dares  to  reproach  his  Creator  ;  but  if  he 
could  turn  and  look  at  the  blue  sky  be- 
hind him,  it  would  doubtless  give  him 
some  consolation.  Campbell's  Last  Man, 
though  similarly  surrounded  by  "the 
skeletons  of  nations,"  defied  the  darken- 
ing universe  "  to  quench  his  immortality, 
or  shake  his  trust  in  God ;  "  but  this 
work  of  Vedder's  contains  no  ray  of 
hope,  and  is  so  intensely  sad  that  it 
might  almost  be  called  a  visible  descrip- 
tion of  despair.  Another  artist  —  as- 
suming that  any  other  artist  would  think 
.of  painting  the  Last  Man  —  might  stir 
the  imagination  in  another  way,  by  the 
modern  device  of  a  calculated  passage  of 
mystery  in  the  painting,  a  felicitous  neg- 
ligence ;  but  Vedder  has  preferred  to  ex- 
plain everything  with  his  customary  pre- 
cision, stating  a  poetical  idea  in  a  quaint 
and  formal  prose  language. 

The  Cup  of  Love  is  a  very  beautiful 
little  painting,  full  of  a  genial  concord 
of  warm  tones,  extremely  happy  in  de- 
sign, and  unusually  easy  in  execution. 
Greens,  blues,  reds,  browns,  and  whites 
frame  a  delightful  bit  of  flesh-color  with 
a  solid  and  well-ordered  harmony.  In 
this  sweet  idyl  all  is  joyous,  care  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  gloomy  images  that  have 
been  haunting  the  artist's  brain  give 
place  to  a  perfect  pagan  paradise.  On 
a  sculptured  sarcophagus,  in  which  lies 
buried  the  Past,  sits  a  handsome  brown 
youth,  wearing  a  Greek  costume  of  red 
and  blue  cloth  and  a  crown  of  vine 
leaves.  To  him  comes  the  woman,  —  a 


fine  figure,  with  a  mass  of  auburn  hair, 
whose  back  is  alone  visible,  —  holding 
aloft  in  her  right  hand  the  enchanted 
cup,  through  whose  crystal  side  we  see 
the  magic  red  wine  gleam.  At  the  right 
Dan  Cupid  looks  on,  approving,  —  a 
pretty  blonde  boy,  with  a  charming  pair 
of  red  wings,  his  bow  and  arrows  at  his 
side,  and,  upheld  in  his  hand,  a  shining 
globe,  to  show  the  lovers  that  the  whole 
earth  is  theirs.  Blue  mountains  rise  to 
meet  the  blue  sky  in  the  distant  back- 
ground. About  the  base  of  the  sar- 
cophagus flowers  and  vines  and  deep 
green  grass  flourish  luxuriantly. 

An  allegory  of  universal  application, 
impregnated  with  that  sad  poetry  which 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  artist's 
temperament,  is  the  Soul  between  Doubt 
and  Faith,  something  like  a  pictorial 
version  of  Tennyson's  Two  Voices,  —  a 
picture  of  a  divided  will,  of  a  mental 
struggle,  of  a  human  soul  in  anguish. 
A  woman's  face  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  a  great  sorrow,  and  piteously  worn  by 
a  moral  conflict,  appears  between  two 
symbolic  heads,  —  the  serene  and  radiant 
head  of  Faith  on  the  one  hand,  surround- 
ed by  a  golden  nimbus,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  shrewd,  wrinkled  visage  of  gray- 
bearded  Doubt,  who  seems  to  be  as  vig- 
orous as  ever  in  spite  of  his  great  age. 
In  either  ear  these  opposing  spirits  pour 
their  inconclusive  arguments.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  thought  is  perfect,  and 
the  delineation  of  a  painful  psycholo- 
gical mood  is  a  triumph  of  expression. 
Into  these  haggard  features  Vedder  has 
poured  a  world  of  mournful  meaning, 
which  touches  the  heart,  and  moves  it 
to  pity  for  poor  humanity  thus  typified. 
The  color  of  this  picture  is  deep,  pure, 
and  brilliant.  Red,  white,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  brown  hues  are  audaciously 
juxtaposed  in  an  arrangement  which 
glows  in  its  quaint  frame  like  a  splendid 
old  Venetian  decoration. 

In  the  painting  called  Love  Ever  Pre- 
sent, we  are  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  with  its  ingenious  and  poet- 
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ical  system  of  symbolism.  The  jocund 
young  god  of  love  is  seen  standing,  as 
a  statue,  upon  a  pedestal  formed  of  a 
carven  Janus  head,  facing  two  ways,  to- 
wards the  past  and  towards  the  future. 
Green  leaves  of  flourishing  vines  and 
blood-red  poppies  grow  rank  about  the 
shrine.  An  overturned  amphora  lies 
empty  on  the  ground,  near  by.  Cupid's 
rosy  wings  are  spread  against  a  lumi- 
nous blue  sky.  The  color  and  sentiment 
of  this  work  are  pretty  rather  than  beau- 
tiful. So  many  of  the  minor  emblems 
are  obscure  to  the  ordinary  apprehen- 
sion that  parts  of  the  rebus  are  as  hard 
to  read  as  a  hieroglyphic,  but  happily  no 
one  needs  an  introduction  to  Cupid,  so 
that  the  central  point  is  clear  beyond  all 
question. 

The  effect  of  living  many  years  In 
Italy  is  apparent  in  all  Vedder's  pictures. 
Add  this  influence  to  his  native  temper- 
ament, and  each  quality  and  feature  of 
his  work  is  explained.  The  immortal 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  have  left  their 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind,  and 
his  work  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  some  curious 
modifications ;  as,  for  example,  while  it 
has  much  of  the  gravity  and  serious  im- 
personal quality  of  the  old  works,  it  is 
as  totally  devoid  of  Christianity  as  if 
Vedder  had  been  living  in  that  portion 
of  the  Eternal  City  from  which  the  la- 
borers are  even  now  removing  the  earth 
that  has  covered  its  treasures  for  so 
many  ages.  With  much  that  is  vital  in 
the  art  of  long  ago  he  has  imbibed  some 
manners  which  easily  degenerate  into 
mannerisms,  —  his  method  of  painting 
draperies,  for  instance,  derived  from  the 
practice  of  antique  sculptors.  But  be- 


cause he  paints,  not  for  display  alone, 
nor  for  amusement,  but  to  reveal  a  vision 
which  to  him  is  beautiful,  his  grim  ear- 
nestness impresses  the  mind,  and  his 
strange,  weird  chimeras  take  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  memory.  His  lofty 
purpose  commands  respect  and  sympa- 
thy, and  predisposes  the  most  censorious 
observer  to  look  with  leniency  upon  the 
unavoidable  shortcomings  in  an  endeavor 
of  such  a  scope  and  purport.  Although 
some  of  his  paintings  may  be  described 
as  the  efforts  of  a  painter  to  express  a* 
poet's  ideas  in  a  form  more  or  less  for- 
eign to  their  nature,  the  conceptions  be- 
ing almost  too  purely  ideal  to  be  ade- 
quately embodied  in  painting,  Vedder 
never  falls  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous, and,  in  his  best  hours,  gives  us 
thrilling  glimpses  and  hints  of  the  Ui> 
known  World,  "with  thoughts  beyom' 
the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

Fromentin  says  of  Rembrandt  that  he 
is  a  spirit  whose  domain  is  that  of  ideas, 
and  whose  language  is  the  language  of 
ideas,  and  he  adds  that  even  Rembrandt's 
color  is  a  bold  and  studied  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  the  material  elements  of  his  art. 
Such  words  as  these  may  be  with  strict 
justice  applied  to  Vedder.  Though  he 
may  remind  us  for  a  moment  of  some 
other  artist,  —  of  Blake  or  of  Watts,  per- 
chance, —  it  is,  after  all,  not  so  much 
by  a  real  as  by  an  apparent  similarity  of 
feeling  and  manner,  and  the  intimate 
study  of  his  works  only  serves  to  lead  us 
back  to  our  first  impression,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  original  of 
modern  artists.  As  Northcote  said  of 
Gainsborough,  he  has  "  the  saving  grace 
of  originality,  and  you  cannot  put  him 
down  for  that  reason." 

William  Howe  Dowries. 
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AN  eminent  authority  has  recently 
warned  us,  as  a  nation,  against  writing 
manuals  of  American  literature.  Mr. 
Arnold  advises  us  rather  to  breed  more 
Grants  and  feed  our  presses  with  Poor 
Richard's  Almanacs.  He  implies  that  it 
lies  in  our  choice  to  produce  great  men 
or  little  manuals  :  a  handbook  made,  in 
this  view,  is  a  Washington,  or  a  maxim,' 
lost ;  but  the  practical  analysis  of  this 
deliverance  of  the  world's  Mentor  is  too 
bewildering  a  matter.  One  silently 
queries,  with  the  traditional  inquisitive- 
ness  of  Poor  Richard's  young  hopeful, 
whether  we  should  be  any  the  more  like- 
ly to  have  an  Old  Hickory  in  due  time 
if  Mr.  Richardson  had  refrained  from 
putting  our  literary  achievements  into  a 
manual ;  or,  at  the  other  horn  of  our 
national  destiny  as  Mr.  Arnold  discerns 
it,  whether  the  author  of  this  voluminous 
work  would  have  generated  a  popular 
saying  if  he  had  suppressed  his  desire  to 
become  a  useful  literary  historian.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  pithy  sentences 
are  Mr.  Richardson's  forte  ;  he  shows  no 
signs,  either  in  style  or  thought,  of  being 
a  Solomon  gone  astray  ;  there  is  no  cause 
to  lament  his  misdirected  energy  on  the 
score  of  what  he  might  have  done  as 
a  maker  of  proverbs.  The  apostle  of 
sweetness  and  light,  doubtless,  is  inno- 
cent of  any  meaning  in  his  late  remarks 
beyond  a  covert  sneer  at  our  literature, 
and  a  reminder  to  us  that  our  virtue,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  Roman  and  plebeian  ;  in  an 
early  stage  of  development,  moreover, 
with  the  Augustan  age  yet  to  come.  In 
our  time,  he  thinks,  it  would  be  best  to 
fetch  sticks,  with  what  zeal  we  can,  for 
our  respective  Sabine  mothers,  and,  in  a 
literary  way,  try  to  improve  on  the  al- 
manac. 

This    is  interesting,  as  Mr.  Arnold's 

1  American  Literature,  1607-1885.  Vol.  I. 
The  Development  of  American  Thought.  By 


counsels  of  perfection  always  are.  One 
may  glean  from  it,  too,  the  useful  infor- 
mation, which  he  may  not  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  acquired  more 
directly,  that  manuals  of  our  literature 
are  not  among  our  most  entertaining  and 
valuable  books.  They  are  needed,  nev- 
ertheless, for  use  in  schools,  and  are  oc- 
casionally convenient  for  reference.  Mr. 
Richardson,  however,  has  attempted 
something  above  the  ordinary.  He  ap- 
plies to  this  first  volume,1  which  is  limit- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  our  prose  ex- 
clusive of  fiction,  the  sub-title  The  De- 
velopment of  American  Thought.  He 
would  be  philosophical  and  critical,  as 
well  as  descriptive,  in  his  treatment; 
above  all,  he  means  to  be  comprehensive. 
He  consequently  begins  with  the  begin- 
ning, —  that  is,  the  Mound-Builders  ;  but 
as  they  did  not  leave  even  a  brick  of 
literature  among  their  potsherds,  he  is 
compelled  to  abandon  them  very  soon. 
The  Indians  had  more  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  hence  there  is  more  to  say  of 
them ;  but  the  author  comes  in  very 
good  breath  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  their 
psychical  inheritance  and  physical  sur- 
roundings, and  so  arrives  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  evolutionary  histori- 
ography at  the  diarists  and  theologians 
whose  works  constitute  the  night  that 
preceded  our  literary  dawn.  It  was  a 
long  night,  and  it  is  not  shortened  in 
the  story.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Richardson  has  deliber- 
ately put  his  worst  foot  forward  by  re- 
legating to  his  second  volume  all  our 
poetry  and  fiction ;  he  deals  here  only 
with  unimaginative  literature,  such  as 
sermons,  state  papers,  political  orations, 
essays,  scientific  works.  There  is  little 
need  to  add  that  he  has  a  hard  and  often 
unavailing  struggle  with  the  genius  of 

CHARLES  F.  EICHAKDSON.  New  York  and 
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dullness.  His  illustrative  extracts  serve 
to  burden  his  pages  still  more  heavily  at 
times.  But  such  drawbacks  were  in- 
evitably implied  in  the  plan  he  adopted, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  fault  with  un- 
less that  is  condemned.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  any  relief 
except  by  varieties  of  dullness  itself  in 
the  greater  portion  of  such  a  field  as  he 
surveys  :  here  it  is  the  dullness  of  bibli- 
ography, there  of  theological  history,  and 
again  of  the  cyclopaedia,  the  book  of 
elegant  extracts,  the  list  of  recent  scien- 
tific and  metaphysical  publications,  and 
so  on.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Richardson 
had  not  been  very  certain  what  sort 
of  a  book  he  would  make,  when  he  set 
out,  and  had  ended  by  making  a  book 
of  all  sorts.  This  confusion  or  multi- 
plicity of  aim,  whichever  it  may  be.  is 
the  defect  of  his  own  work ;  but  the 
dullness  was  inherent  in  the  subject  as 
he  conceived  it,  namely,  not  literature, 
but  books  of  reputation. 

What  is  really  fresh  and  noteworthy 
in  the  volume  is  its  spirit.  The  author's 
critical  duty  weighs  most  heavily  upon 
his  conscience ;  and  as  he  thinks  the 
time  has  now  come  to  tell  the  truth  about 
our  authors,  without  national  preposses- 
sion or  a  provincial  local  pride,  he  en- 
ters on  a  crusade  of  critical  sincerity. 
Let  our  geniuses  and  others  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  what  other  nations 
have  accomplished,  and  shrink  or  grow 
great  in  the  comparison :  that  is  his 
plan  of  campaign.  He  proposes  to  ap- 
ply this  test  to  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead.  Presumably  he  knows  what  he 
is  preparing  for  himself.  No  one  will 
contest  the  desirability  of  a  critic's  judg- 
ing all  our  writers  on  their  merits  and 
by  the  standards  of  the  world's  com- 
mon culture,  —  at  least  in  theory.  But 
wait  until  somebody's  withers  are  wrung. 
In  the  present  volume  there  are  some 
things  to  excite  feeling,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities for  retaliatory  laceration  will 
perhaps  be  more  apparent  to  our  au- 
thor when  he  has  had  his  say  about  the 


great  subjects  of  our  poetry  and  fiction. 
In  this  first  part  he  is  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  reading  the  funeral  service 
over  the  remains  of  the  fossilized  dead 
of  the  former  or  the  present  age.  The 
greater  number  of  reputations,  whose 
decadence  the  reader  is  once  more  re- 
minded of,  mean  nothing  to  the  world 
now ;  they  have  passed  into  the  limbo 
of  biographical  dictionaries  and  manuals 
of  the  kind  which,  possibly,  Mr.  Arnold 
has  had  little  occasion  to  consult ;  or  so 
it  might  seem  to  the  disinterested,  though 
we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Richardson  may  be  surprised  by  the 
vitality  of  some  of  these  ghosts  about 
whom  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
"  telling  the  truth."  From  the  class  of 
ghosts,  however,  Irving,  Emerson,  and 
a  few  others  must  be  excepted.  These 
reputations  are  still  living,  and  it  is  by 
his  success  in  dealing  with  these  that 
Mr.  Richardson's  critical  powers  must 
be  judged. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  a  critic 
of  such  excellent  purposes  should  not 
be  equally  well  endowed  with  abilities. 
There  is  no  point  which  the  iconoclast 
needs  to  question  himself  about  more 
anxiously,  next  to  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
which  may  be  taken  for  granted,  than 
whether  he  has  the  strength  to  lift  the 
hammer.  It  is  desirable,  too,  that  he 
should  not  be  over-nice,  or  attempt  to 
graduate  his  blows  so  as  to  occasion  only 
degrees  of  fracture.  The  safest  plan, 
by  all  odds,  is  to  break  everything.  But 
in  respect  both  to  his  critical  equipment 
and  to  his  practice  Mr.  Richardson  falls 
short.  He  is  aware,  in  a  general  way, 
that  our  literature,  like  many  a  young 
settlement  in  a  new  country,  has  a  flour- 
ishing graveyard ;  but  he  is  too  apt  to 
content  himself  with  the  sepulchral  de- 
claration mortuus  est.  Now,  however, 
true  the  statement  may  be  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  a  critical  dictum.  Often 
he  appears  to  the  reader  to  be  merely 
reading  the  names,  with  affixed  dates, 
off  the  tombstones,  without  commentary ; 
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and  one  asks  whether  this  is  a  dictionary 
of  American  books  or  a  critical  survey 
of  our  literature  that  is  in  hand.  If 
the  former,  it  is  well  enough  to  play 
the  role  of  Old  Mortality ;  but  if  the 
latter,  then  let  the  iconoclast  remember 
his  calling.  It  is,  in  reality,  both ;  but 
the  author  necessarily  suffers  when  he 
derogates  from  a  distinguished  name  on 
one  page,  and  mentions  some  noteless  blot 
of  printer's  ink  with  apparent  respect  on 
the  next.  It  is  a  misfortune,  too,  that 
he  exhibits  some  weakness  for  the  cloth. 
Bavius,  LL.  D.,  ranks  high  in  these 
pages.  It  is  not  quite  consistent,  in  the 
view  of  the  general,  to  reduce  Irving  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  Sketch-Book,  and 
forthwith  fill  up  the  shelves  with  a  man- 
ual on  chemistry  and  half  a  dozen  tomes 
on  free  will  and  the  Scotch  philosophy. 
Not  that  Mr.  Richardson  actually  does 
this,  but  he  gives  the  impression  of  doing 
it.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  con- 
fusion of  his  several  aims,  already  men- 
tioned. 

,  But  when  one  confines  attention  to 
those  pages  of  the  work  which  comprise 
the  author's  criticism  of  literature  in  the 
strict  sense,  such  as  those  on  Irving, 
Emerson,  the  prose  of  Lowell,  and  the 
like,  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  he 
lacks  originality  and  force.  His  para- 
graphs are  diffuse,  and  in  his  evident 
conscientiousness  he  loses  positiveness ; 
there  are  valuable  and  true  remarks,  but 
they  embody  practically  a  received  opin- 


ion ;  the  author  does  not  contribute  any- 
thing important  of  his  own.  Nor  is  the 
case  different  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  sets  down  his  reservations  of  praise 
and  circumscribes  established  reputa- 
tions, or  even  when  he  disturbs  the  re- 
nown of  some  who  have  had  their  day. 
What  he  has  to  say  is,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  the  unspoken  opinion  of  the 
time  among  the  discreet.  To  venture  a 
bold  metaphor,  he  merely  gives  voice  to 
the  silence  of  the  tomb.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  "  tell  the  truth  "  in  a  manual 
of  this  kind  ;  it  undoubtedly  is  a  duty,  if 
any  one  is  likely  to  be  deceived  to  their 
injury  by  the  exaggerations  common  to 
most  literary  reputations  in  their  own 
time  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dead  past 
is  a  good  sexton.  For  our  own  part,  we 
prefer  to  have  the  truth  told  even  about 
Margaret  Fuller,  which  we  take  to  be 
the  typical  case.  Mr.  Richardson's  ef- 
fort to  write  a  history  of  our  literature 
which  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  an  en- 
lightened criticism  is  to  be  praised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  continue  it  without 
any  change  of  purpose,  for  his  work 
looks  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  aids  to 
diffuse  a  better  critical  morale ;  and 
though  its  original  value  as  criticism  is 
not  high,  its  usefulness  as  a  manual  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  at  least  an 
advance  on  its  predecessors,  it  will  popu- 
larize sounder  general  views,  and  with 
all  its  peculiarities  it  is  a  very  honest 
piece  of  work. 


THE  GOETHE-CARLYLE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THIS  Correspondence  1  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  literary  episode.  It  presents 
several  aspects,  all  of  them  simple.  The 
sight  of  Carlyle  himself  in  an  attitude  of 

1  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Carlyle. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  New  York.  1887. 
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ordinary  human  respect  toward  a  mor- 
tal creature  still  in  the  flesh  is  in  itself 
a  pleasing  spectacle ;  and  he  is  here  to 
be  observed  in  the  postures  of  practical 
hero-worship.  To  Goethe,  the  writer, 
Carlyle  believed  himself  to  be  under 
great  obligation  for  light  upon  the  uni- 
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versal  mystery,  and  for  counsel  in  the 
conduct  of  life  ;  and  to  Goethe,  the  man, 
he  accordingly  expressed  his  fervent 
gratitude,  as  bright  youths  in  similar 
circumstances  are  so  often  tempted  of 
the  devil  to  do,  by  inditing  a  letter  to 
the  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  under 
whose  intellectual  sway  he  happened  to 
be  born.  In  this  case  the  usual  unfor- 
tunate disillusion  did  not  follow :  the 
"  spiritual  father  "  showed  himself  truly 
paternal,  smiled  benignity  upon  the  plans, 
fortunes,  and  various  activities  of  the 
young  man ;  and  the  "  grateful  son,"  in 
his  turn,  sent  his  tribute  of  translations, 
eulogistic  critiques,  and  epistolary  com- 
pliments to  the  sage  at  Weimar.  The 
influence  of  Goethe  certainly  was  the 
most  powerful  external  stimulus  in  the 
literary  life  of  Carlyle,  and  the  friendly 
recognition  which  the  latter  received 
from  the  great  man,  while  still  obscure 
and  unsuccessful,  was  no  doubt  a  com- 
fort, and  perhaps  a  support ;  the  grati- 
tude of  Carlyle  was  sincere,  and  his 
service  to  the  fame  of  his  master  was 
considerable.  But  the  relationship  es- 
tablished by  the  Correspondence  was 
personal,  not  intellectual ;  if  one  opens 
this  volume  with  any  expectation  of 
finding  wisdom  in  it,  he  will  come  to 
grief ;  that  side  of  the  connection  must 
be  sought  in  the  works  of  the  two  au- 
thors. In  these  letters  they  express  their 
individuality,  not  their  genius  ;  they  are, 
on  page  after  page,  men  leading  an 
every-day  life. 

To  the  fashion  of  our  times  there 
seems  to  be  something  peculiar  in  the 
general  tone  of  these  letters,  which  is 
not  altogether  explained  by  reminding 
ourselves  that  of  the  two  persons  en- 
gaged one  was  old,  the  other  young ; 
one  the  oracular  voice,  the  other  an 
acolyte  ;  one  the  shining  great  original, 
the  other  a  Scotch  translator.  These 
differences  do  not  account  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lack  of  naturalness,  or  at 
least  of  that  openness  which  is  the  charm 
of  familiar  literary  correspondence. 


This  Correspondence  is  very  literary,  but 
more  formal  than  familiar :  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  it  is  the  monarch  of  liter- 
ary Europe,  who  is  also  a  court  cham- 
berlain ;  and  both  the  participants  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  ceremony  in  ad- 
justing human  relations.  The  conse- 
quence is,  to  be  frank,  that  Goethe  is 
undeniably  heavy  in  his  communications, 
and  Carlyle  is  preternaturally  solemn, 
even  for  a  young  Scotchman  of  his  se- 
vere ilk.  Goethe's  heaviness  is  unques- 
tionably natural ;  but,  quite  as  plainly, 
Carlyle  is  minding  his  manners.  One 
rubs  his  eyes,  and  asks  if  this  is  the 
Carlyle  we  know.  How  much  he  was 
warped  from  his  native  bent  it  is  easy  to 
observe  by  the  contrast  of  the  few  con- 
temporary letters  to  personal  friends 
which  interleave  the  main  Correspon- 
dence. In  them  he  speaks  out  like  a 
man  ;  but  in  reading  the  others,  and  es- 
pecially the  earlier  of  them,  one  is  re- 
minded of  nothing  so  often  as  of  the 
dedicatory  epistles  to  that  bygone  wor- 
thy, over  whose  disestablishment  by 
Johnson  Carlyle  rejoiced,  —  the  Patron. 
As  to  the  documentary  missives  that 
came  from  Weimar,  Carlyle  himself  kept 
up  a  silent  thinking.  What  does  he  say 
confidentially  to  brother  John,  now  on 
his  travels,  and  possibly  to  be  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  great  man  ? 

"  To  a  certainty  you  must  come  round 
by  Weimar,  as  you  return,  and  see  this 
world's  wonder,  and  tell  us  on  your  sin- 
cerity what  manner  of  man  he  is,  for 
daily  he  grows  more  inexplicable  to  me. 
One  letter  is  written  like  an  oracle,  the 
next  shall  be  too  redolent  of  twaddle. 
How  is  it  that  the  author  of  Faust  and 
Meister  can  tryste  himself  with  such 

characters  as  '  Herr '  (the  simplest 

and  stupidest  man  of  his  day,  a  West- 
moreland Gerundgrinder  and  cleishbot- 
ham)  and  '  Captain '  (a  little  wiz- 
ened, cleanly  man,  most  musical,  most 
melancholy)?  .  .  .  For  myself ,  unshaken 
in  my  former  belief,  though  Jane  rather 
wavers,"  etc. 
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"  Twaddle  "  !  But  whether  it  was  the 
curious  testimonial  of  Carlyle's  fitness  to 
be  a  Scotch  professor,  which  he  had  just 
received,  and  which  is  the  most  Shan- 
dean  document  of  the  kind  within  our 
knowledge,  or  whether  it  was  the  gra- 
cious welcome  given  to  the  Herr  and 
Captain  blanked  in  such  unmistakable 
Carlylese,  that  drew  forth  this  improper 
expression,  does  not  appear.  One  con- 
cludes that  it  was  as  well  that  "  the 
pair,"  as  the  Carlyles,  man  and  wife,  are 
usually  designated  in  these  pages,  did 
not  make  their  wished-for  journey  to 
Weimar.  It  was  much  better  to  ex- 
change books  and  trinkets,  and  live  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Yet  what  has  been  said  above  is  only 
a  part  of  the  story,  and  the  least  agree- 
able part.  From  another  point  of  view, 
this  memorial  of  the  acquaintance  of 
these  two  illustrious  men  is  more  attrac- 
tive. It  is  without  intellectual  value, 
not  unnaturally ;  these  two  men  have 
expressed  themselves  so  fully  in  their 
books  that  nothing  fresh  or  striking  in 
the  way  of  thought  could  be  anticipated  ; 
but  as  an  exhibition  of  kindness  and 
good-will  on  Goethe's  part,  and  of  rev- 
erence and  discipleship  on  Carlyle's,  the 
Correspondence  has  a  human  interest, 
and  it  serves  also  as  a  landmark  in  Eng- 
lish literary  history.  To  Goethe  Car- 
lyle was  only  a  translator  and  student  of 
German  literature,  engaged  in  the  active 
propagandism  of  the  fame  and  name  of 
himself  and  his  compatriots.  He  praised 
him,  indeed,  in  general  terms,  and  pre- 
dicted a  future  for  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
intimation  that  he  saw  any  original 
genius  in  him  except  what  could  be  use- 
fully employed  in  continuing  the  busi- 
ness of  translating  his  own  works  and 
writing  manuals  of  German  literature  ; 
and  the  tone  and  matter  of  Eckermann's 
letters  indicate  that  this  was  in  fact  all 
that  the  name  of  Carlyle  meant  at  Wei- 
mar. 

At  that  time  Carlyle  had  given  no 
sign  of  being  capable  of  work  other 


than  critical  review,  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
kind.  He  was  then  the  principal  chan- 
nel by  which  German  literature  was  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  English  people, 
and  it  was  this  circumstance,  practically, 
that  made  Goethe  his  correspondent. 
The  latter's  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
extending  German  ideas  into  other  lan- 
guages, and  promoting  a  general  intel- 
lectual commerce  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  he  found  in  Carlyle  a  ready 
and  able  assistant ;  and  inasmuch  as  all 
that  was  being  done  in  England  then  in 
disseminating  German  thought  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to  Goethe,  it  happens 
that  this  Correspondence  represents  fair- 
ly well  the  historic  moment  when  the 
later  literary  influence  of  Germany  be- 
gan to  be  effective  on  English  soil.  This 
interest,  of  the  letters  is  merely  incidental 
and  for  scholars  ;  but  it  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  facts  of  Carlyle's  relation 
to  Goethe,  which  really  sprang  out  of  his 
usefulness  as  a  hack-writer  on  the  mag- 
azines and  as  a  translator.  We  do  not 
have  here  the  communion  of  two  equal 
friends,  as  in  the  letters  between  Car- 
lyle and  Emerson,  or  of  two  original 
minds  actively  giving  or  receiving  influ- 
ence ;  there  is  nothing  of  this,  but  only 
compliments,  attentions,  and  talk  inci- 
dental to  the  German  propaganda. 

This  being  understood,  it  is  altogether 
delightful  to  observe  in  what  kindly  and 
intimate  ways  Goethe  varied  and  en- 
riched the  slight  connection  between  him- 
self and  his  practically  unknown  admirer, 
how  thoughtful  he  was,  what  true  and 
natural  good-feeling  he  showed,  until 
the  acquaintance  did  really  ripen  into  a 
warm  mutual  friendliness.  This  is  the 
charming  thing  in  the  volume,  in  view 
of  which  one  forgets  that  Goethe  was 
anything  more  than  a  pleasant  and  po- 
lite old  gentleman,  much  engaged  in  the 
little  affairs  of  age,  and  sorry  that  his 
head  could  no  longer  furnish  a  lock  of 
hair  for  that  one  of  "  the  worthy  wedded 
pair  "  who  had  sent  him  a  lock  from  her 
own  ;  and  forgets,  too,  that  Carlyle, 
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although  still  undistinguished,  was  by 
no  means  a  youth  when  he  was  writing 
the  most  decorous  compositions  he  ever 
penned.  One  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
it,  and  enjoys  the  self-complacent,  kind- 
mannered  old  poet  and  the  meek  and 
not  altogether  unsuspecting  Scotchman  ; 
for  in  no  other  place  does  Carlyle  ap- 
pear so  unmitigably  Scotch  as  in  this 
book.  At  short  intervals,  too,  one  stops 
to  admire  the  editing.  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  make  this  collection 


irretrievably  dull  that  he  is  more  than 
grateful  to  the  skillful  hand  that  has 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  light  up  the 
pages  and  make  them  live,  has  cited  so 
judiciously  and  illustratively  from  other 
books,  and  has  succeeded  in  composing 
so  much  unpromising  matter  into  an 
episode,  as  we  have  called  it,  of  literary 
history  that  will  long  have  interest  and 
value.  It  is  mere  truth  to  say  that  the 
volume  owes  more  to  its  editor  than  to 
Goethe  or  Carlyle. 


CHINESE  GHOSTS. 


IN  the  beaten  way  of  reviewing  one, 
occasionally  comes  upon  some  rare  flower 
that  has  the  delightful  surprise  of  an  ex- 
otic. Such  a  find  is  this  little  volume 
of  Chinese  romance.1  It  contains  only 
six  short  tales.  They  are  not  transla- 
tions, but  built  up  on  a  basis  of  Oriental 
tradition  out  of  distinctly  Chinese  mo- 
tives, and  in  the  atmosphere  and  scenery 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom ;  a  mosaic, 
such  as  a  modern  artificer  might  frame 
of  antique  marbles,  not  with  the  skill  of 
the  old  workmen,  it  may  be,  but  the 
color  remaining  as  rich  as  ever,  and  the 
faults  of  the  blending  not  too  percepti- 
ble to  an  eye  untrained  in  native  har- 
monies. One  of  the  tales  is  a  bit  of 
folk-lore  interpreting  the  sound  of  the 
Great  Bell.  The  emperor  had  ordered 
this  bell  to  be  manufactured  with  alloys 
of  brass,  silver,  and  gold ;  but  the  metals 
would  not  mingle,  and,  after  a  double 
failure,  the  noble  upon  whom  the  task 
had  been  laid  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life  if  the  third  attempt  should  prove 
unsuccessful.  His  daughter,  thereupon, 
learning  from  an  astrologer  what  was 
necessary,  threw  herself  at  the  last  mo- 
ment into  the  caldron,  and  her  nurse, 

1  Some  Chinese  Ghosts.  By  LAFCADIO 
HEARN.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1887. 


who  sat  beside,  in  trying  to  prevent  her, 
caught  only  her  pearl -and -flower-em- 
broidered shoe.  The  sound  of  the  bell, 
"  Ko-Ngai,"  is  the  maiden's  name  ;  and 
when  the  soft,  low  moaning,  in  which  the 
deep  tones  tremble  away,  is  heard,  the 
Chinese  mothers  say  to  their  little  ones, 
"  Listen  !  that  is  Ko-Ngai  crying  for 
her  shoe  !  that  is  Ko-Ngai  calling  for 
her  shoe  !  "  The  story  grows  dull  un- 
der our  hand,  but  the  bald  abstract 
shows  the  turn  at  the  end  which  gives  it 
childish  charm. 

This,  however,  is,  as  has  been  said,  no 
more  than  a  pretty  bit  of  folk-lore.  An- 
other tale,  which  makes  a  finer  appeal, 
and  is  really  the  best  of  all,  is  called 
The  Story  of  Ming-Y.  It  belongs  in  the 
realm  of  the  loves  of  dead  women  for 
some  beautiful  youth.  Ming-Y  is  a 
model  young  man,  the  Chinese  ideal,  re- 
lated to  his  civilization  in  the  same  way 
as  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  plays  to  theirs ; 
and  the  legend  relates  how  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  tombs  by  the  highway,  — 
Sie-Thao,  the  beautiful  wanton,  the  love 
of  the  poet  Kao,  dead  five  hundred 
years  before.  The  exquisite  refinement 
of  this  narrative,  its  pure  poetic  love- 
liness, its  freedom  from  any  gross  or 
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revolting  element,  and  the  subtlety  with 
which  the  apparition  is  made  to  take 
form  out  of  nature,  and  to  fade  back  into 
the  blue  sky,  the  blossomed  trees,  and 
the  susurrus  of  the  breeze,  are  extraor- 
dinary. It  calls  up  involuntarily  the 
awkward  and  often  horrible  handling  of 
the  same  subject  in  our  vampire  stories, 
one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  inflicted 
upon  us  last  Christmas,  and  even  Keats's 
treatment  of  the  Lamia  myth  is  coarsened 
beside  it.  Notwithstanding  the  subject, 
the  study  is  so  delicately  done  that,  while 
the  figures  do  not  lose  distinctness,  it 
might  stand  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the 
birth  of  pure  passion  under  the  brood- 
ing of  natural  beauty.  It  is  more  like 
a  vision  of  springtime  than  a  supersti- 
tion of  the  tomb,  and  it  is  characterized 
by  the  best  qualities  of  idyllic  romanti- 
cism. 

A  third  tale,  which  relates  Tong-yong's 
history,  may  recall  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers the  mediaeval  Old  English  Legend  of 
Bristowe  which  "Professor  Child  modern- 
ized so  admirably  a  short  tune  ago,  and 
may  provoke  a  profitable  comparison 
with  it.  Both  stories  celebrate  a  son's 
piety  to  a  dead  father  ;  in  both  the  son 
sells  himself  into  slavery,  and  afterwards 
receives  a  worldly  reward.  The  grim 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  English  story,  with 
its  practical  denouement  of  marriage  with 


the  master's  daughter,  contrasts  heavily 
and  in  an  unlovely  way  with  the  delight 
in  nature  and  the  nearness  of  the  gods 
to  man  in  the  Chinese  version.  It  would 
be  curious  to  inquire  which  is  the  more 
moral,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
which  is  the  more  imaginative. 

The  character  of  the  remaining  tales 
may  be  left  to  private  discovery.  The 
style  is  not  equally  successful  in  all,  as 
the  author's  consciously  assumed  man- 
nerism becomes  over-accented,  and  some- 
times passes  the  border-line,  as  in  the 
use  of  the  marvelous  phrase  "  flesh  hor- 
ripilated  by  a  Thought "  as  a  refrain. 
The  subject  of  one  of  them,  moreover, 
involves  conceptions  which,  though  dis- 
creetly veiled,  had  better  always  be 
reckoned  among  the  mysteries  of  learn- 
ing to  which  only  the  initiated  are  right- 
ly admitted.  The  six  taken  together 
have  much  variety,  and  illustrate  di- 
versely Chinese  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  Perhaps  the  chief  charm,  after 
all,  lies  in  that  glow  of  pure  color  which 
is  transfused  through  the  imagination  of 
the  Orient ;  but  customs,  morals,  and 
thought  are  substantially  present,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  race  is  expressed  with 
great  clearness  and  a  pathetic  winning 
power.  If  the  author  should  write  again, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  grow  more 
simple  rather  than  more  artificial. 
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AMONG  the  cunning  frailties 

Grace  —  with  °   . 

a  Grain  of      or    human   nature   might   be 

Salt" 

noted  the  tendency  towards 
hoodwinking  the  heaveidy  omniscience. 
A  pertinent  illustration  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  recall  the  rejoinder  of  an  in- 
sane woman,  who,  having  been  frustrated 
in  an  attempt  to  drown  herself,  was 
asked  if  she  did  not  know  that  such  an 
act  was  "wicked  in  the  sight  of  God." 


"  Yes  ;  but  I  just  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
and  slid  in,  and  I  thought  that  God 
would  think  it  was  an  accident !  "  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  not  all  of  us  who 
are  accounted  sane  are  quite  free  from  a 
like  shrewd  design  upon  Heaven's  high 
simplicity  and  credulity.  It  is  said  that 
men  would  be  ashamed  if  the  substance 
of  their  petitions  to  God  were  revealed  to 
their  fellow-beings.  There  are,  perhaps, 
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occasions  when  men  might  be  ashamed 
on  as  good  ground,  if  those  who  listen 
to  their  audible  and  public  invocations 
could  probe  to  the  gainsaying  and  reser- 
vative  clauses  of  the  inner  petitioner. 
Indeed,  who  has  not  at  some  time  listened 
to  prayers,  the  utterer  of  which  appeared 
to  approach  Providence  with  well-studied 
diplomacy,  avoiding  to  dwell  upon  the 
ills  and  griefs  of  human  life,  as  though 
mention  of  them  might  excite  choler  and 
retaliation,  or  as  though  he  were  of  the 
temper  of  the  earthly  despot,  who,  at 
all  events,  demands  crouching  and  ob- 
sequious submission  in  the  lot  assigned ! 
Such  prayers  may  obtain,  if  the  court 
of  heaven  welcome  the  flatterer  and 
the  coward.  There  's  a  nobler  ring  in 
the  old  defiant  strain,  Let  the  gods  side 
with  the  victor,  Cato  favors  the  con- 
quered still !  A  certain  passage  in  Job 
is  frequently  cited  as  a  supreme  expres- 
sion of  faith  and  resignation :  "  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 
It  may  be  owing  to  a  somewhat  stiff 
and  incorrigible  spirit  that  I  am  never 
content  to  let  the  quotation  rest  at  this 
point  in  the  passage  (as  it  is  commonly 
cited) ,  but  insist  upon  the  entire  text : 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him ;  but  I  will  maintain  mine  own 
ways  before  him."  Though  it  may 
savor  of  irreverence,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that 
the  Almighty  could  not  but  approve  this 
resolute  and  courageous  attitude  of  his 
servant  Job.  I  may  add,  moreover, 
that  Job's  bold  avowal  was  recently 
paralleled  in  the  reported  prayer  of  an 
esteemed  old  friend  of  the  writer.  This 
friend  is  a  rosy-cheeked,  clear-minded 
octogenarian,  erect  and  energetic  both 
in  physical  and  mental  habit,  —  an  off- 
shoot of  New  England  stock,  and  related 
to  one  of  New  England's  sages.  His 
usual  excellent  health  being  impaired  by 
a  slight  cold,  and  patience  in  petty  details 
of  affliction  not  being  among  his  virtues, 
he  achieved  a  few  mornings  since  the 
following  remarkable  grace  :  "  O  Lord, 


make  us  thankful  for  that  measure  of 
health,  though  very  limited,  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  us  !  "  The  effect  of 
this  invocation  upon  those  gathered  at 
the  table  is  easily  imagined.  How  it 
was  received  elsewhere,  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  question.  So  divine  a  thing 
is  humor  in  the  human,  we  must  needs 
think  that  the  Perfect  is  not  without  it ; 
and  if  so,  the  grain  of  salt  with  which 
my  old  friend's  grace  was  seasoned  did 
but  sweeten  and  preserve  the  same. 
A  Word  with  —  ^  lately  read  an  account  of 
Mr.  George  a  visit  paid  by  a  certain  Eng- 

Meredith. 

lish  authoress  to  that  most 
peculiar  genius,  Mr.  George  Meredith. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr. 
Meredith  expounded  some  of  his  favor- 
ite ideas,  one  in  especial,  which  has  been 
the  theme,  variously  treated,  of  several 
of  his  novels.  This  idea,  so  vividly  and 
humorously  developed  in  Sandra  Bel- 
loni,  is,  briefly,  the  opposition  between 
real  f eeling  —  natural,  strong,  passion- 
ate, it  may  be,  as  in  the  Italian  girl  San- 
dra —  and  its  counterfeit,  as  Mr.  Mer- 
edith regards  it,  mere  sentiment.  What 
the  novelist  means  is  plain  enough,  and 
undeniably  it  is  true  doctrine ;  but  I 
would  except  against  his  using  the  word 
"  sentiment,"  where  what  he  really  de- 
cries is  sentimentality.  Sentiment  is  not 
passion,  it  does  not  imply  any  deep  or 
strong  feeling,  but  it  is  something  so  far 
as  it  goes ;  its'  tendency  may  be  to  run 
into  sentimentality,  still  it  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter.  In  San- 
dra Belloni,  the  ladies  Pole  are  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  embodiments  of  sentiment 
as  contrasted  with  true  feeling.  I  should 
say  that  Cornelia  was  a  sentimentalist, 
who  ruined  the  life  of  her  lover  and 
herself  from  false  conceptions  of  gener- 
osity and  duty,  and  from  pure  cowardice 
also  ;  and  that  Arabella  and  Adela  were 
simply  heartless,  —  the  latter  purely  so, 
the  former  with  just  enough  of  feeling 
to  cause  her  some  discomfort. 

Mr.  Meredith's  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  "  sentiment "  is  development  of  the 
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reasoning  powers,  and  the  raising  of  the 
intellect  into  lordship  over  sensation  and 
fancy.  Here,  it  strikes  me,  he  preaches 
a  half  truth  only.  It  is  indeed  hard  to 
say  too  much  for  the  value  of  rational- 
ity in  all  the  concerns  and  relations  of 
life.  Irrationality  is  the  huge,  lumber- 
ing giant  against  whose  strength  we  have 
to  contend  daily,  and  who  is  overthrown 
now  only  to  rise  in  renewed  force  in 
some  other  shape  to-morrow.  It  is  true 
that  what  looks  like  heartlessness  in 
people  is  sometimes  simple  stupidity ; 
yet  this  is  not  the  sole  root  of  difficulty, 
and  Mr.  Meredith,  if  he  could  invent 
some  clever  process  for  the  sharpening 
of  men's  wits  and  proceed  to  apply  it 
universally,  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  though  he  had  possibly  destroyed 
false  sentiment,  true  feeling  was  not  in- 
variably found  to  take  its  place.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  many  people  have  very 
little  feeling  at  all,  and  it  is  not  the  most 
enlightened  intellects  that  go  together 
with  the  warmest  and  sincerest  hearts. 
Different  capacities  of  feeling  exist  in 
men  and  women,  and  these,  natural  ca- 
pacities are  so  unevenly  developed  !  The 
problem  is  a  far  harder  one  than  Mr. 
Meredith  supposes.  Is  not  the  difficulty 
always  in  building  rather  than  in  pulling 
down,  in  the  creation  rather  than  the 
destruction  of  life  ?  —  and  feeling  is  a 
form  of  active  life.  How  much  easier 
to  obey  the  law  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  " 
than  the  gospel  command  to  love  our 
brother  as  ourself ! 

Mr.  Meredith  thinks  women  especially 
in  need  of  mental  training  as  a  safeguard 
against  sentiment,  and  he  may  be  right. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  him. 
But  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whe- 
ther false  sentiment,  cowardice,  or  pure 
lack  of  feeling  were  at  the  bottom  of 
one  sad  wrong  very  commonly  done  by 
men  to  women.  A  man  is  engaged  to 
some  woman  whom  presently  he  makes 
up  his  mind  he  cannot  marry.  It  is 
nothing  to  my  argument  here  whether 
there  is  good  reason  or  none  for  his  de- 


cision, whether  the  woman  is  to  suffer 
for  an  honest  mistake  on  his  part  or 
from  his  simple  fickleness ;  in  either 
case  the  man  begins  a  course  of  syste- 
matic neglect  of  his  mistress,  whereby  he 
intends  her  to  discover  his  change  of 
heart,  trusting  that  she  will  then  dismiss 
him.  Perhaps  he  honestly  thinks  this 
the  best  means  of  saving  her  pride.  But 
does  he  really  save  it  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
She  knows  and  he  knows  that  she  gives 
him  up  not  of  her  own  will,  but  because 
she  is  driven  to  do  so ;  yet  to  escape 
what  he  fancies  would  be  the  brutality 
of  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth,  he  con- 
demns her  to  what  is  nothing  less  than 
prolonged  torture ;  and  the  nobler  the 
woman  the  more  cruel  the  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  pride,  between  faith  in 
him  and  the  evidences  of  unfaith  on 
his  part  which  she  would  deny  and  can- 
not. Is  it  stupidity,  Mr.  Meredith,  or 
what  is  it,  that  blinds  a  man  to  the 
suffering  he  thus  inflicts  ?  What  we 
want  in  place  of  false  sentiment  and  no 
sentiment  is  genuine,  deep,  warm  feel- 
ing. But  where  it  is  not.  there  to  plant 
and  make  it  grow,  — tell  us  how  to  do 
this,  0  ye  wise  ! 

The  Reia-  —  Most  writers  of  fiction 
tween  An-  care  more  f°r  the  characters 
their8  Char-  they  have  Produced  than  for 
acters.  their  skill  in  devising  effec- 

tive incidents,  or  in  building  elaborate 
and  formidable  plots.  The  machinery 
of  construction  may  interest  them  while 
a  work  is  in  progress,  but  after  its  com- 
pletion their  chief  pleasure  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  with  the  beings  they 
have  brought  forth,  and  whose  immor- 
tality they  fondly  hope  for.  Scott  ac- 
knowledged himself  well  satisfied  with 
many  of  the  children  of  his  imagination, 
notwithstanding  his  general  habit  of  dis- 
paraging the  framework  in  which  he 
had  set  them.  Dickens  never  lost  sight 
of  a  single  one  of  his  multitudinous  off- 
spring. Nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  recall  them  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions, and  when  surrounded  by  intimates 
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to  insist  upon  their  supposititious  admis- 
sion to  the  society  of  the  hour.  If  at 
a  loss  to  sustain  himself  in  some  whim- 
sical argument,  he  would  invoke  Mr. 
Micawber's  cooperation  ;  and  if  desirous 
to  escape  from  a  disputatious  antagonist, 
he  would  leave  him  to  settle  affairs  with 
Mr.  Bumble  or  Old  Willett.  I  have 
seen  him  pledge  Dick  Swiveller  in  a  cup 
of  "  the  rosy,"  with  an  air  of  sincerity 
which  would  have  imposed  upon  any  lis- 
tener not  acquainted  with  the  identity 
of  that  amiable  scapegrace ;  and,  the 
next  moment,  heard  him  chaff  Sam 
Weller  to  the  point  of  downright  alter- 
cation. The  personality  of  all  his  peo- 
ple was  definitely  established  in  his 
mind,  and  he  vehemently  resented  the 
liberties  often  taken  with  them  upon  the 
stage.  "  I  have  been  to  Sadler's  Wells, 
to  see  a  piece  with  my  name  attached  to 
it,"  he  said,  referring  to  The  Golden 
Dustman,  a  dramatic  version  of  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  "  but  I  recognized  noth- 
ing as  my  own  except  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage." For  the  impersonation  of  his 
characters,  he  desired  to  have  it  under- 
stood, something  more  was  needed  than 
the  recital  of  the  dialogue  he  had  put 
into  their  mouths.  He  wondered  why 
the  players  did  not  come  to  his  read- 
ings, and  get  a  distinct  idea  of  how  then- 
parts  should  be  represented.  On  one 
occasion  he  changed  the  programme  of 
an  entertainment  in  order  that  an  actor, 
who  had  vexed  his  temper  by  a  fantastic 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Toots,  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  that  sim- 
ple gentleman  ought  really  to  carry  him- 
self and  deliver  the  speeches  set  down 
for  him. 

It  is  not  every  writer  who  has  Dick- 
ens's  host  of  familiar  spirits  to  respond 
to  his  summons,  but  all  who  put  their 
soul  into  their  labor  have  a  retinue  of 
visionary  companions  whom  they  love 
and  cherish.  Even  the  elder  Dumas, 
whose  stories  were  made  up  of  adven- 
ture and  intrigue,  with  only  here  and 
there  an  attempt  at  portraiture,  would 


shed  tears  over  the  memory  of  his  genial 
giant,  Porthos.  Thackeray  held  many 
of  the  men  and  women  he  had  created, 
including  some  who  were  not  up  to  the 
highest  mark  of  respectability,  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  his  heart.  He  knew 
them  intimately,  and  could  not  conceal 
his  annoyance  when  an  artist,  appointed 
to  illustrate  a  certain  book,  produced 
a  picture  inconsistent  with  the  objects 
which  existed  in  his  fancy.  But  of  all 
modern  authors,  probably  the  most  sin- 
gular in  his  mental  attitude  toward  the 
personages  of  his  romances  was  Charles 
Reade.  In  speaking  of  the  characters 
he  had  drawn  he  always  appeared  un- 
conscious of  their  artificial  origin,  and 
referred  to  them  as  if  their  reality  were 
an  established  fact.  He  did  not  recog- 
nize any  particular  connection  between 
them  and  himself.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  him  discuss  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
this  or  that  member  of  his  ideal  family 
in  precisely  the  tone  he  would  have  em- 
ployed if  they  had  been  independent  of 
him  in  every  sense.  When  a  friend  re- 
marked upon  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  motives  that  impelled  the  heroine  of 
Griffith  Gaunt  to  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion, Reade  exclaimed  hastily  and  some- 
what warmly,  "  I  don't  believe  Kate 
Gaunt  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing." 
Then  he  became  abstracted,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  added,  "  It  does  n't  seem 
credible  that  Kate  Gaunt  could  be  in- 
fluenced in  that  way ;  but  after  all,  who 
can  tell  ?  "  Something  was  said  to  him 
about  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  Mrs.  Ry- 
der's schemes  in  the  same  novel.  "  Yes," 
answered  Reade,  "  was  n't  it  clever  ? 
You  would  n't  imagine  a  woman  like 
Ryder  up  to  a  dodge  of  that  sort.  Ry- 
der had  more  brains  than  people  gave 
her  credit  for."  There  was  no  appar- 
ent recollection  that  her  cleverness,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  was  his  own 
invention. 

In  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long  it 
is  related  that  Lucy  Fountain,  when  ex- 
pecting to  be  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
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of  a  pleasure-boat,  whispered  to  David 
Dodd  that  if  she  must  die  she  would 
have  something  to  say  to  him  just  before 
they  went  down.  Reade  was  asked  what 
it  was  she  intended  to  tell  him.  "  I 
don't  know,"  he  replied,  dreamily ;  "  how 
should  I  know  ?  "  And,  a  little  later, 
u  What  do  you  think  she  meant  to  say  ? 
Nothing  important,  perhaps.  Ah,  well, 
Dodd  may  know  ;  she  probably  told  him 
some  time."  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
affectation  in  this.  Reade  was  the  last 
man  to  attempt  that  kind  of  pretense, 
and  if  he  had  attempted  it  he  could  no 
more  have  succeeded  than  he  could  have 
flown  to  the  moon.  He  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  intellectual  candor.  Through- 
out his  life  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
sight  of  a  little  book  called  A  Good 
Fight,  the  first  version  of  the  story  af- 
terward entitled  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  publication  in  the  abbreviated 
shape  are  not  generally  known.  The 
tale  began  to  appear  in  Once  a  Week, 
the  editor  of  which  periodical  excited 
Reade's  displeasure  by  making  sundry 
alterations  in  the  text.  In  response  to 
an  emphatic  protest,  this  editor  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  introduce  such  changes 
as  he  thought  proper,  stating,  however, 
that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  vary  or 
interpolate  without  good  cause.  Where- 
upon the  serial  was  speedily  brought  to 
a  close,  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance 
with  the  original  design.  The  proper 
development  was  impracticable  in  the 
space  to  which  the  author  confined  him- 
self. But  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
completed  the  work  according  to  the 
first  conception,  and  it  was  published 
under  the  new  name  with  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  time,  the  single  slender  vol- 
ume being  multiplied  by  four.  There 
was  no  English  issue  of  A  Good  Fight 
in  book  form,  and  the  American  edition 
is  probably  now  extinct.  For  many  a 
month  the  forced  denouement  weighed 
heavily  on  Reade's  mind,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  diverting  Gerard 


and  Margaret  from  their  true  career, 
and  representing  them  in  a  light  which 
he  felt  to  be  false  and  unnatural. 

In  A  Terrible  Temptation  it  suited 
Reade's  humor  to  give  a  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  himself.  The  individual 
brought  forward  as  Mr.  Rolfe  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  minute  delineation  of  the 
novelist,  and  in  many  respects  it  was 
thoroughly  accurate  and  true.  But  he 
was  reminded,  as  the  story  progressed, 
that  this  character  was  pursuing  a  line 
of  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  its  prototype.  "  It  can't 
be  helped,"  was  the  response ;  "  Reade 
might  not  take  such  a  course,  but  Rolfe 
must."  The  figure  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  fashion  after  a  distinct  model 
had  slipped  out  of  his  grasp.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  happened  with 
his  portrayal  of  Peg  Woffington,  al- 
though in  this  instance  he  purposely  al- 
lowed himself  to  take  liberties  with  his- 
tory and  tradition.  But  the  visionary 
Peggy  of  his  fabrication,  not  the  Peggy 
of  record  and  fame,  was  the  one  he 
knew  and  treasured.  I  was  with  him 
the  last  time  he  saw  her  in  theatrical 
guise,  at  the  Haymarket.  It  was  in 
1881,  when  he  was  aged  and  feeble,  but 
his  delight  in  the  fitting  representation 
of  his  "  darling  "  —  as  he  invariably 
called  her  —  was  as  keen  as  ever.  At 
one  point  of  the  performance  Marian 
Terry,  who  played  Mabel  Vane,  was 
seen  to  be  shedding  tears.  "  I  expected 
this,"  he  said  ;  "  the  Terrys  always  cry. 
Kate  did,  Ellen  does,  and  now  Marian 
follows  suit."  As  the  action  advanced, 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  Woffington  of  the 
evening,  became  similarly  discomposed. 
"  This  is  more  than  I  bargained  for," 
said  Reade,  querulous  in  accent,  but  by 
no  means  ill-pleased.  "  Wilton  [Mrs. 
Bancroft]  is  an  old  stager,  and  ought  to 
keep  herself  in  hand."  Before  the  cur- 
tain fell  the  contagion  had  spread  to  the 
entire  dramatis  personce,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  moved,  as  audiences  usually 
are,  by  the  tender  and  pathetic  closing 
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scene.  The  venerable  author  was  very 
happy.  "  Why,  all  your  eyes  are  wet !  " 
he  exclaimed  to  those  heside  him.  Be- 
ing informed  that  he  was  not  superior 
to  the  prevailing  weakness,  he  remarked, 
looking  vaguely  into  the  distance  before 
him,  with  an  expression  his  countenance 
often  assumed,  "Well,  well;  Woffing- 
ton  has  made  many  an  old  fellow  weep, 


bless  the  baggage  !  "  He  seemed  quite 
unaware  that  he  had  been  under  a  spell 
of  his  own  weaving.  Nor  was  it  the 
exquisite  interpretation  that  touched  him 
most  nearly.  His  thoughts  were  not 
with  the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  nor  with 
the  art  of  the  accomplished  actress,  but, 
stretching  back  to  another  century,  with 
his  dear  and  lovely  Peggy. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


History.  New  York,  The  Planting  and  the 
Growth  of  the  Empire  State,  by  Ellis  H.  Rob- 
erts. (Houghton. )  The  latest  issue  in  the 
American  Commonwealths  Series,  and  in  two 
volumes.  Mr.  Roberts  has  made  more  of  a 
detailed  history  than  have  the  authors  of  most 
of  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  and  his 
survey  is  a  striking  one,  as  it  marshals  the  suc- 
cessive forces  in  the  development  of  the  great 
State.  The  work  is  written  with  moderation, 
and  in  the  later  portion  with  an  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  which  no  mere  acquaintance 
with  books  could  have  afforded.  The  re- 
pressed glow  flames  out  at  last  into  a  hearty, 
enthusiastic  peroration  which  will  kindle  the 
reader,  especially  if  he  be  a  New  Yorker.  — 
The  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus, 
by  Charles  S.  Robinson.  (The  Century  Co.) 
Dr.  Robinson  prints  lectures  which  he  delivered 
in  the  course  of  his  parish  duties.  He  under- 
took to  systematize  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Egypt,  and  he  also  desired  to  point  morals. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  constantly  annoys 
one  by  assuming  that  the  preacher  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  moral  reflection.  Are  not  the  peo- 
ple who  are  capable  of  following  the  facts  ca- 
pable also  of  seeing  their  moral  force  and  drift  ? 
—  A  History  of  Modern  Europe,  by  C.  A. 
Fyffe.  (Holt.)  This  volume,  the  second  in 
the  series,  extends  from  1814  to  1848.  One 
advantage  of  Mr.  .Fyffe's  method  is  that  it 
keeps  before  the  reader  the  conception  of  a 
Europe  which  acts  and  is  acted  upon  by  vari- 
ous forces,  notwithstanding  the  political  divi- 
sions. The  historical  view  of  states  is  well 
supplemented  by  an  historical  survey  of  a  con- 
tinental mass,  and  the  interdependence  of  Eu- 
ropean states  is  probably  more  sharply  marked 
in  the  period  contained  in  this  volume  than  it 
has  been  since.  The  Napoleonic  movement 
produced  an  artificial  union  which  left  its  im- 


press on  nations  for  another  generation.  Mr. 
Fyffe's  bold  groupings  are  very  effective.  —  A 
Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  being  a  revision  of 
Lohr's  Aus  dem  alten  Rom,  with  numerous  [sic] 
illustrations,  by  Edgar  S.  Shumway.  (Heath.) 
Mr.  Shumway  has  built  upon  the  German 
original  by  using  later  information  derived 
from  the  excavations  still  going  on  at  Rome. 
The  book  is  a  lively  sketch,  but  fully  to  enjoy 
it  one  needs  to  be  something  more  than  a  mod- 
erate student  of  ancient  literature  and  his- 
tory. Possibly  it  will  stimulate  to  such  know- 
ledge. —  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  Caesar  to  Diocletian,  by  Theodor  Momm- 
sen,  translated  by  W.  P.  Dickson  (Scribner's), 
is  in  effect  a  sequel  to  the  author's  as  yet  in- 
complete history  of  Rome.  It  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  provided  with  eight  maps  by  Kiepert. 
The  subject  permits  an  independent  treatment, 
and  indeed  occupies  a  more  open  field  than 
would  the  volumes  yet  remaining  to  complete 
Mommsen's  great  work.  The  survey  is  a  sin- 
gularly important  one,  since  it  implies  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  national  histories,  and  gives 
the  reader  the  advantage  of  a  preface,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  several  distinct  treatises  which 
he  may  follow  in  pursuing  any  special  line  of 
historical  study.  We  notice  that  the  transla- 
tor is  a  little  reluctant  to  accept  Mommsen's 
reading  of  Jewish  history.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  sensitive  Christian  scholars,  and 
especially  Englishmen,  are  to  any  purely  secu- 
lar view  of  Jewish  development.  —  A  Short 
History  of  Parliament,  by  B.  C.  Skottowe. 
(Harpers.)  The  well-read  student  in  English 
history  will  find  this  book  an  agreeable  and 
lively  illustration  of  political  changes.  Mr. 
Skottowe  is  by  no  means  awed  by  Parliament. 
He  carries  himself  with  a  somewhat  humorous 
air,  which  does  not  become  buffoonery,  and  in 
general  writes  like  a  spectator,  ready  to  be 
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amused.  He  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
made  a  dry  subject  lively  without  any  sacrifice 
of  real  dignity.  —  The  Story  of  the  Normans, 
told  chiefly  hi  relation  to  their  conquest  of 
England,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  (Putnams. ) 
This  book  belongs  to  a  series  designed  in  a 
general  way  for  young  people,  but  there  is  lit- 
tle in  Miss  Jewett's  treatment  which  especially 
calls  up  such  an  audience.  We  like  best  those 
portions,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and 
where  she  touches  upon  the  artistic  contribu- 
tion of  the  Norman  life,  which  enable  her  to 
lay  aside  for  a  while  the  strictly  historical 
manner.  Miss  Jewett  seems  hardly  to  feel 
the  more  rugged  force  of  the  Norman  charac- 
ter, or  rather  she  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  Norman  savagery,  and  more  desir- 
ous of  getting  to  the  finer  development.  Her 
quiet  style  makes  the  book  a  somewhat  amia- 
ble presentation  of  the  subject,  and  she  writes 
sometimes  as  if  the  work  were  an  effort.  A 
little  sharper  historical  analysis  might  have 
given  strength  to  her  work,  but  we  must  nev- 
ertheless congratulate  the  author  on  the  suc- 
cess which  she  has  attained  in  a  difficult  task. 
—  Another  volume  in  the  same  series  is  the  Sto- 
ry of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  George  Rawlinson, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Arthur  Gilman.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  brings  to  his  task  a  scholar's  know- 
ledge, and  thus  relieves  the  book  of  much  spe- 
culation, giving  rather  the  facts  which  have 
been  established  than  those  which  are  required 
to  make  a  symmetrical  story.  His  attempt  at 
the  story  form  is  fortunately  slight.  Perhaps 
he  regards  the  poetry  which  is  introduced  as 
equivalent.  — The  Early  Tudors,  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  by  C.  E.  Moberly.  (Scribners.) 
A  new  volume  of  Epochs  of  Modern  History. 
Mr.  Moberly  appears  to  have  struck  a  very  hap- 
py mean  in  this  book  between  the  too  general 
and  popular  and  the  too  scientific.  He  is  a 
fresh  and  agreeable  writer,  and  the  subjects 
with  which  he  deals  are  full  of  interest  to 
American  as  well  as  English  readers.  He  does 
not  treat  England  as  an  isolated  section  of  Eu- 
rope, but  gives  useful  hints  of  the  whole  move- 
ment of  thought  in  state  at  the  important 
period  covered  by  his  book. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Translations  from 
Horace,  and  a  few  original  poems,  by  Sir  Ste- 
phen E.  DeVere.  (George  Bell  and  Sons,  Lon- 
don.; A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  an 
earlier  publication,  the  author  having  increased 
the  number  of  his  translations  from  ten  to 
thirty-one.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Latin  which 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  had  not  been 
more  conveniently  placed  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding translations.  Sir  Stephen's  versions 
are  rather  paraphrases  than  translations ;  they 
have  a  certain  dignity,  but  it  is  the  dignity  of 
leisurely  form,  rather  than  the  wonderful  dig- 


nity of  light  strength  which  one  finds  in  Horace, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  swift  touch  which 
makes  Horace's  lines  inimitable,  we  have  in- 
stead a  smooth  agreeableness.  —  Sonnets  in 
Shadow,  by  Arlo  Bates.  (Roberts.)  Mr. 
Bates  has  added  another  to  the  lengthening 
list  of  In  Memoriams.  His  verse  has  the  force 
but  not  the  incoherence  of  weeping  passion, 
and  there  are  many  striking  lines,  as  that  one 
which  closes  the  twenty-ninth  sonnet,  — 

"  Death  takes  a  rush-light,  but  he  gives  a  star !  " 
Yet  is  not  the  immortality  of  Tennyson's  dirge 
to  be  found  in  the  expanse  of  light  into  which 
the  mourner  finally  rises,  and  in  Tennyson's 
case  was  not  the  element  of  time  which  brings 
the  healing  hour  the  salvation  of  his  elegy  ?  — 
The  Lady  of  Dardale  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Horace  Eaton  Walker  (Browne  &  Rowe),  is 
a  volume  containing  six  hundred  pages  of 
closely  printed  meaningless  verse.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  come  across  a  more  pathetic  instance 
of  self-delusion  and  misdirected  assiduity.  — 
Daffodils,  by  A.  D.  T.  W.  (Houghton.)  Mrs. 
Whitney's  allusiveness  of  style  serves  a  better 
purpose  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Her  ear  is  not 
over-critical,  and  her  verse  thus  sometimes  is 
not  very  musical,  but  it  is  charged  with  a  spir- 
itual energy,  and  conveys  her  feeling  upon  deep 
subjects  with  a  suggestiveness  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  many.  —  Madrigals  and  Catches, 
by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  (White,  Stokes 
&  Allen.)  Mr.  Sherman  differs  from  most 
young  poets  in  not  having  passed  through  the 
dark  tunnel  in  which  so  many  get  lost,  and  from 
which  issue  many  doleful  sounds.  At  least, 
there  is  no  evidence  in  this  book  of  a  discovery 
of  the  general  emptiness  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  careless,  bright  humming  of 
verse  which  disarms  the  critic.  The  verse  is 
pretty  light ;  it  is  sometimes  almost  an  echo  of 
an  echo,  and  one  is  half  inclined  to  be  vexed 
that  the  author  doing  so  well  does  not  do  bet- 
ter, —  does  not  carry  his  fancy  into  thought,  oc- 
casionally, and  give  the  touch  of  passion  which 
thrills  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  mocking  and 
there  is  no  foolish  cynicism.  —  In  Divers  Tones, 
by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  (Lothrop. )  There 
is  an  eagerness  about  many  of  these  poems 
which  is  not  far  from  a  real  poetic  fire,  and  in 
general  a  fullness  of  life  which  is  in  contrast 
with  the  timidity  and  hesitation  of  much  con- 
temporaneous poetry.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  yet  sepa- 
rated the  essential  from  the  accidental  in  his 
poetic  nature.  —  At  last  we  are  to  have  a  uni- 
form and  beautiful  edition  of  Browning's 
poems,  the  first  four  volumes  of  which  have 
been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Six 
volumes  will  include  all  the  works  of  the  wri- 
ter up  to  date.  These  are  very  elegant  books 
in  typography  and  all  externals,  being  similar 
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in  style  to  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare. The  work  is  printed  from  entirely 
new  electrotype  plates,  and  the  poems,  with 
the  author's  latest  revision,  are  grouped  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  plan.  The  first  volume 
contains  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Browning,  en- 
graved by  Wilcox  from  a  recent  photograph. 

Fiction.  The  Confessions  of  Claud,  by  Ed- 
;;-ar  Fawcett.  (Ticknor.)  Mr.  Fawcett  im- 
presses us  as  having  made  a  somewhat  vio- 
lent effort  in  this  book,  and  to  have  depressed 
himself,  autobiographically,  with  unnecessary 
gloom.  Somehow  we  do  not  seem  to  be  going 
down  into  the  unrelieved  depths  of  human  life, 
but  into  the  cavernous  abyss,  several  feet  deep, 
of  a  city  theatre.  Even  the  satirical  pictures 
of  high  life  are  somewhat  solemn,  and  we 
come  upon  such  three-storied  names  as  Mrs. 
Trinitysteeple  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  sui- 
cide from  the  top  of  them.  —  Drops  of  Blood 
is  the  somewhat  curdling  title  of  a  volume  of 
short  stories  by  Lily  Curry.  ( J.  S.  Ogilvie  & 
Co. ,  New  York. )  They  all  have  astounding  sit- 
uations, and  movements  as  rapid  as  a  lightning 
express ;  there  is  blood  of  some  kind  on  each 
one,  and  by  a  grim  sort  of  humor  the  last  page 
of  the  book  closes  with  an  advertisement  of 
Sapolio.  One  needs  lots  of  it  to  clean  off  with, 
and  yet,  and  yet,  there  is,  even  if  misdirected, 
a  trace  of  power  now  and  then,  which  makes 
one  regret  that  the  author  has  not  a  little  less 
sanguinary  mood.  —  The  Feud  of  Oakfield 
Creek,  a  novel  of  California  life,  by  Josiah 
Royce,  (Houghton)  has  the  somewhat  uncom- 
mon quality  of  ending  well ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  climax  of  the  interior  story  coincides  with 
a  climax  of  exterior  events.  There  is  also 
at  least  one  good  character  in  the  study  of  a 
California  millionaire,  and  there  is  a  hearti- 
ness and  general  breeziness  about  the  book 
which  reconciles  one  a  little  to  the  somewhat 
wasteful  character  of  the  language.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  one  of  those  expansive 
minds  which  are  curious  of  everything  that 
momentarily  interests  them,  so  that  their  plea- 
sure is  rather  to  turn  a  subject  round  than  to 
carry  it  forward.  The  result  is  repetition,  a 
lack  of  real  proportion,  and  an  inordinate 
amount  of  speculation  in  place  of  action.  — 
The  Old  House  at  Sandwich,  by  Joseph  Hat- 
ton.  (Appleton.)  An  English  story  of  Amer- 
ican life,  mainly.  A  traveler  in  America,  Mr. 
Hatton  makes  use  of  his  travels  to  work  out 
more  effectively  a  conventional  plot.  He  is 
lively,  conversational,  and  carries  his  story 
along  in  a  negligee  manner.  It  is  convention- 
alism which  has  taken  off  the  dress  coat  and 
put  on  the  Oxford  jacket.  — Mrs.  Hephaestus 
and  other  short  stories,  together  with  West 
Point,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  George  A. 


Baker.  (White,  Stokes  &  Allen.)  Mr.  Ba- 
ker seems  to  have  read  The  Tinted  Venus  in 
preparation  for  his  first  story,  but  he  somehow 
does  not  succeed  in  creating  much  of  an  illu- 
sion with  his  Venus.  —  A  Child  of  the  Cen- 
tury, by  John  J.  Wheelwright.  (Scribners. ) 
Mr.  Wheelwright  has  written  an  entertaining 
book,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  ask  more. 
Entertaining  books  are  not  so  common  that  one 
should  make  us  querulous.  All  the  same,  we 
can't  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  were 
more  than  an  amateur  instantaneous  photog- 
rapher. —  The  Strike  in  the  B Mill  (Tick- 
nor) is  a  story  in  which  the  too  common  inci- 
dents of  a  conflict  between  manufacturers  and 
their  hands  are  given  with  fairness.  The  mor- 
al of  the  book  is  the  safe  and  desirable  one 
that  employers  and  employed  have  a  pretty 
equal  share  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the 
remedies  for  the  present  disorder  is  found  in  a 
methodical  readjustment  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  by  which  the  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land should  be  reclaimed.  The  book  is  hon- 
estly written,  and  has  the  force  of  reason 
rather  than  of  special  literary  art.  —  Juanita, 
a  romance  of  real  life  in  Cuba  fifty  years  ago, 
by  Mary  31  aim.  (Lothrop.)  Mrs.  Mann  has 
woven  pictures  of  life  under  the  slave  system, 
drawn  from  personal  observation,  with  scenes 
of  imaginary  action.  There  is  almost  a 
quaintness  about  the  book,  an  old-fashioned 
air ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  she 
had  confined  herself  to  actual  record  of  what 
she  saw,  she  would  have  made  a  more  valua- 
ble book.  —  Roberts  Brothers  have  added  two 
volumes  to  their  admirable  series  of  transla- 
tions from  Balzac,  —  The  Country  Doctor,  and 
Two  Brothers.  —  The  Startling  Exploits  of 
Dr.  Quies,  translated  from  the  French  of  Paul 
Ce'liere  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John 
Lillie  (Harpers),  is  a  capital  book  of  the  Jules 
Verne  kind  and  very  spiritedly  illustrated.  Dr. 
Quies' s  whimsical  adventures  are  calculated 
to  please  boy-readers  between  sixteen  and  six- 
ty years  of  age.  —  Beauchamp's  Career  (Rob- 
erts Brothers)  is,  we  believe,  the  final  volume 
of  the  American  edition  of  George  Meredith's 
novels.  Beauchamp's  Career  is  regarded  by 
many  of  Meredith's  admirers  as  his  best  work. 
The  curious  thing  about  Meredith's  admirers 
is  that  no  two  groups  agree  on  the  same  mas- 
terpiece. —  Mr.  Crawford  is  so  prolific  a  novel- 
ist as  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  critic  to  do  more 
than  to  record  that  author's  publications.  Mr. 
Crawford's  latest  story  —  and  it  is  one  in  which 
some  of  his  very  best  qualities  are  shown  —  is 
entitled  Saracinesca,  and  deals  with  that  Ro- 
man life  which  Mr.  Crawford  knows  more  in- 
timately than  any  living  writer  of  fiction ;  in 
English,  we  mean.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
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